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SHAKESPEARE'S    LONDON. 

Bv  N.  Robinson 


As  I  STOOD  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  on  a  sunny  day  in 
Jane  lut,  gazing  et  the  rnioa  of  the  tamona  Temple  Bar, 
and  as  m;  eje  wandered  to  Uie  aign  of  the  Uitre  tarern 
on  my  right,  and  that  of  the  Cook  on  my  left,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  flagons  of  ale  drained  by  Will  Shake- 
epeare  and  rare  Ben  jouaon  at  these  famooa  hoatelriea, 
and  the  idea  oame  to  me  that  a  "lyttel  gossyp"  anent  the 
London  of  Shakespeare's  time  would  prove  what  SO- 
ney  Smith  c&lta  "good  qoartei^honr  reading"  enonglk 
So  I  entered  the  Cook,  as  being  neareet  to  ma,  and  eat  me 
down  in  that  wondroos  old  parlor,  vnth  ita  oaken  wain- 
sooting  black  as  ebony  from  age;  ita  sanded  floor;  its 
yawning  fireplace ;  ita  qnaint  boxes,  wherein  hnngry 
and  thirsty  tniTelers  seat  thenuelTes  to  refresh  the  inner 
man ;  ita  bright  pewter  flagons  of  a  bygone  period ;  its 
great  brown  kettles;  and  its  medieral  waiters — for  the 
waiters  of  the  Cock  differ  from  waiters  anywhere  else, 
being  EUzabeUun  in  appearanoe,  and  pronoonoing  that 
Bixleenth-centniy  word,  "anoa," 


Having  ordered  my  mmp  steak,  with  ita  attendant  mar- 
rowfat peas,  and  my  flagon  of  ale,  I  swnng  my  thonghta 
back  to  Ute  time  when  Will  Shakespeare  ;  Ben  Jonson  ; 
Diok  Bnrbage,  the  aotor;  Angnstas  Phillips,  who  sang 
"  Jigg  of  the  SHppen,"  the  low  comedy  man,  par  txtxl- 
ienee,  of  the  Elizabethan  era ;  Richard  Bobinsar,  of  whom 
a  personage  in  "The  Devil  is  an  -4ss  "  speaks  : 

"We  had 
The  merrleBt  sapper  oE  It  tbera  one  inight. 
The  gentleman's  landlady  Invited  him 
To  a  gossip's  (east  ;  now  he,  sir,  brought  Dick  Kebtnilon, 
Drestilke  a  lawjor's  wife"; 

Edmnnd  Shakeepmre,  brother  of  Will,  an  eator  in  tho 
Olobe  Theatre  ;  Sinklo,  who  performed  bo  admirably  in 
"The  Seven  Deadly  flins";  Joseph  Tsylor,  who  was  Will 
ShahoBpeate's  original  EanUet,  and  instructed  by  the  au- 
thor ;  and  thn  mad,  meny  wags  who  used  to  throng  into 
the  very  identiool  apartment  in  which  I  was  then  sitting. 
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tlie  oaken  tables  of  which  still  bore  the  marks  of  their 
glasses  and  their  flagons. 

After  my  dinner  I  indulged  in  a  bottle  of  the  famons 
tawny  port  for  which  this  hostelry  is  so  renowned,  and 
over  tl.9  bdo's-wing  I  bethought  me  of  Shakespeare's  Lon- 
don. 

William  Shakespeare  was  baptized  at  the  i>arish  Church 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on-Ayon,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1564,  as  the  page  in  the  register  shows ;  and  universal  con- 
sent has  been  given  to  the  assumption  that  his  birthday, 
as  well  as  the  day  of  his  death,  was  the  23d  of  that  month. 
The  fact  of  that  day  being  appointed  by  the  Church  as  the 
festival  of  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  has 
probably  popularized  the  date  of  the  poet's  d^ut  on  the 
world's  stage. 

His  father  was  a  dealer  in  wool,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  Stratford  had  been  decimated  by  the  plague.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  sanitary  authorities  were  ''down"  on  John 
Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  for  he  was  fined  about  that 
time  for  permitting  a  "  dong  hylle  "  to  exist  in  front  of  his 
door,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 

The  poet's  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Arden, 
of  Wilmecot,  Esquire  of  Warwickshire,  and  she  was  well 
dowered.  John  Shakespeare  became  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town  when  his  Boa  William  wps  five  years  old,  and  was 
the  first  local  dignitary  who  extended  his  patronage  to  the 
"poor  players''  who  strolled  about  the  country,  and 
seldom  received  anything  but  what  is  vulgarly  known  as 
monkeys' allowance — "more  kicks  than  halfpence."  The 
two  companies  thus  honored  with  what  Mr.  Vincent  Crum- 
mies so  proudly  termed  a  "bespeak,"  from  the  mayor  of 
the  little  Warwickshire  town,  were  the  Queen's  Players 
(1569),  and  afterward  the  corps  dramcUigue  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

On  account  of  the  wool-dealer  having  come  to  grief 
through  reverses  of  fortune,  we  have  the  authority  of  Ben 
Jonson  for  saying  that  William  Shakespeiire  acquired 
"smalle  Latiu  and  lease  Oreeke,"  while  as  to  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  education,  all  chroniclers  are  as  dumb  as 
oysters.  The  stories  of  Will's  poaching  exploits,  and  of 
Ids  stealing  the  deer  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  are  indignantly 
rejected  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge ;  nov  will  be  have  anything  to  do  with  another  leg^id 
which  reports  Will  as  obtaining  his  first  dramatie  inspira- 
tions by  taking  charge  of  gentlemen's  hofnes  dnrmg  their 
visits  to  the  Globe  or  the  Fortune  theatre^  or  subsisting 
on  such  eleemosynaiy  small  change  as  that  undignified  oc- 
cupation brought  to  him. 

Howev^  he  managed  it.  Will  got  to  London ;  and  we 
may  accept  the  authority  as  trustworthy  that  he  wrote  his 
first  play  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  and  it  is  beyond 
the  realm  of  doubt  that  he  plf^red  the  Ohott  in  "Hamlet." 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen^  he  married  a  buxom 
girl  aged  twenty-seven.  Mistress  Anne  Hathaway,  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Shottery,  a  village  adja- 
cent to  Stratford;  and  the  marriage  seesis  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Dunmore  Flitch.  She  did  not  like  London, 
wisely  preferring  the  ddicioua  quietude  of  Stratford ;  so 
Master  Will  junketed  tiiither  pretty  often,  where  his  sne> 
cess  was  lemariuible — enjoying,  as  he  did,  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  thereaha.  Good  Queen 
Bess,  and,  fatter  on.  King  James  L,  both  frequently  enjoyed 
his  readings  and  reottals.  The  Globe  Theatre  subsequently 
*^)assed  into  his  proprietonfaip^  and  hsvkig  realued  a  hand- 
some  competency,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  booght  aa 
estate  there,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three^  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  in  1616. 

Mr.  Tegj?,  in  his  admirable  work,  <*  Shak&<)peare  and  his 
Contemporaries,"  asserts  that  Will  wrote  his  first  play  at 


about  the  age  of  twenty-six  ;  and  "Pericles,"  and  three 
parts  of  *'  King  Henry  YL,"  are  generally  assigned  to  that 
period  of  his  life.  The  authorship,  both  of  **  Pericles  " 
and  <*  Titus  Andronicus,"  is  hotly  disputed,  as  both  are 
deemed  utterly  unworthy  the  pen  that  portn^ed  **  Ham- 
let" or  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  chronological 
order  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  best  attainable  commentators  and  editors,  and  moy  be 
taken  as  approximate. 


Elohard  II 

Richard  III 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. . 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Henry  IV.  (1st  Part) 

(2dPart) 

King  John — 

All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU. . . 

Henry  V 

As  You  Like  It 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. . . 

Hamlet 
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Twelfth  Niffht 

Troilufl  and  Cressida 

Henry  Vni. 

Measure  for  Measure 

Othello 

Kinff  Lear 

Macbeth 

Julius  Ciesar 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Gymbellno 

Goriolanus 

Tlmon  of  Athens 

Winter's  Tale 

Tempest 


Date.   At  the  Age  ot 


15^3 

1593 

3594 

1595 

1596 

1596 

1597 

1597 

1598 

1598 

1598 

1699 

1599 
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1600 

IGOl 
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1604 
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1607 

1608 

1609 
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1610 
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29 

29 

10 

£1 

12 

82 

83 

33 

34 

34 

S4 

35 

35 

!6 

36 

37 

37 

£8 

39 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

46 

47 

48 


Only  seventeen  of  WiU's  plays  were  printed  dnring  his 
lifetime.  Each  play  was  published  in  a  separate  qnarto 
volume,  and  it  was  not  nntil  1623  that  the  first  folio  ap- 
peared containing  a  collection  of  his  plays.  This  was 
known  as  the  Players'  Edition,  and  was  originally  sold  for  a 
sovereign  or  ($5).  The  British  Maseum  preserves  a  copy, 
and  to-day  one  at  $2,700  is  considered  dog-che^i.  The 
first  illustrated  edition  api>eared  in  1709,  with  a  frontis- 
piece embodying  the  Chandos  portrait. 

Of  the  forty-three  play-writers  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
scarcely  half  are  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  majantj  of 
modem  readers ;  and  snch  is  the  obscurity  into  which  many 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatiBts  have  fallen,  that  more  mod- 
em playwrights  have  not  sorapled  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  plots  without  acknowledgment  or  fear  of  detection. 

Ben  Jonson,  the  celebrated  poet  and  dramatist,  the  post- 
humous son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  in  157^  in  West- 
minster. His  mother,  having  re-entered  the  marriage  state 
with  a  bricklayer,  took  young  Ben  from  Westminster 
sdiod  to  follow  his  stepfather's  trade.  He  emancipated 
himself  by  entering  the  army  aa  a  private  soldier ;  asd, 
during  a  campaign  in  Holland^  was  applauded  by  his  ofli- 
oers  far  his  oouraga  On  his  return  he  studied  at  6t 
John's  College,  Camlmdge^  bat  lack  of  means  compdled 
him  to  leave  the  university.  Bemoving  to  London,  he 
embiaoed  the  tw<^old  profession  of  author  and  actor.  At 
his  very  oulset  a  fSatal  event  threatened  to  cut  short  his 
career.  He  killed  a  brother  motot^  one  Oato'el  Spenser, 
in  a  dust,  was  imprisoned,  and  with  difficulty  saved  his 
life.  A  second  time  he  was  endaagered,  and  nsnowly 
escaped  the  pillory  and  the  loss  of  nose  and  ears,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  joined  in  writing  a  comedy  called  "  Est 
ad  Hoc,"  which  threw  the  Scots  into  ridicule.     As  an 
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aotor,  Ben  Jonson  aoqaired  no  fame ;  as  an  author,  he 
was  more  fortunate^  and  his  first  play,  "  Every  Man  in  His 
Camor»"  was  enaoted  in  1598  by  Shakespeare's  company. 
Will  performing  in  one  of  the  characters.  In  1617  Ben 
was  appointed  *'Poet  Laureate,"  the  position  held  by 
Alfred  Tennyson  to-day,  with  a  salary  of  £100  ($500)  and 
a  butt  of  Oaniiry  from  the  King's  cellar.  Ben  was  buried 
in  the  Poets*  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey,  as  every  travel- 
lag  American  knows,  as  well  as  the  words  on  the  tablet  to 
his  memory,  ''O  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Shakespeare  was 
the  Homer,  Jonson  the  Yirgil,  of  England. 

I  now  come  to  the  theatres  of  London  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  Howse,  the  chronicler,  mentions  seventeen  as 
the  numbar  of  London  theatres,  all  built  between  1570  and 
1G30,  inclusive  of  five  inns  turned  into  playhouses,  and  St 
Paul's  Singing  SchooL  Actually,  however,  there  were  but 
seven  public  theatres  and  three  private  when  Will  was 
writing  at  his  best  The  public  were  :  the  Globe,  in  Bank- 
side  ;  the  Curtain,  in  Shoreditch  ;  the  Bad  Bull,  in  Bed 
Bull  Yard  and  the  upper  end  of  St  John  Street,  Clerk- 
enwell ;  the  Fortune,  in  White  Cross  Street,  or  €k>lden 
Lane  ;  and  the  Bose,  the  Swan,  and  the  Hope,  aU  on  the 
Bankaide — the  two  latter  falling  into  decay  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  and  the  Hope  converted  into  a  bear- 
garden. The  private  houses  were :  Blackfriars,  Whitefri- 
ars,  and  the  Cockpit,  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury  Lane. 

The  Globe  Theatre  was  not  probably  built  until  1596, 
and  the  original  theatre  was  a  very  primitive  structure  in- 
deed, being  open  to  the  sky  for  the  greater  part — ^lika  that  in 
which  I  beheld  the  Passion  Play  performed  at  Oberammer- 
gau  last  year— and  thatched  with  reeds.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1613,  by  reason  of  the  wadding  of  some  pieces  of 
ordnance,  disc^rged  in  a  play  representing  a  masque  at 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  house  in  the  time  of  Henry  Yin., 
lodging  in  the  dry  thatch  of  the  theatre.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  concludes  his  description  of  the  conflagration  as 
follows  :  '*  This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous 
fabrick,  wheveintyefe  nothing  did  perish  but  troocf  and  straw^ 
and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks  ;  only  one  man  had  his  breeches 
set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  have  bryled  him,  if  he  had 
not,  by  the  thought  of  a  jHrovidmit  wit,  put  it  out  with  a 
bottle  of  ale."  We  learn  from  Winwood's  "Memorials," 
that  there  were  only  two  narrow  doors  for  their  hurried 
exit  Ben  Jonson  waa  present  at  the  fire  ;  and  John  Tay- 
lor, waterman  and  poet^  wrote  the  following  lines : 

"  As  gold  is  better  that  in  fire's  tried, 

6o  is  the ' Bankaide  Globe'  that  late  was  bum'd ; 
For  where  before  it  had  a  thatohed  hide. 

Now  to  a  stately  theatre  is  turned; 
Which  is  an  emblem  that  great  things  are  won 
By  those  that  dare  through  greatest  dangers  run." 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Globe  took  place  in  1611,  and  it 
would  appear  at  one  time  to  have  shared  the  popularity  of 
the  Blaokfriara  house,  although  its  audiences  were  spoken  of 
disparagingly  by  writers  of  the  day,  as  being  better  pleased 
with  the  ndsiest  performers,  and  "  'lines '  proportionable 
to  their  CompaniCb  which  were  sesquipedales,  a  foot  and  a 
halfe."  Shakespeare  waa  probably  thinking  of  such 
plays  and  players,  when  he  makes  Hamlet  speak  of  "  split- 
ting the  ears  of  the  groundlings.'* 

The  BUckf  riais  Theatre  appears  to  have  been  the  old- 
est, and  was  erected  in  1570  on  the  site  of  the  King's 
Printing  Houset,  and  dose  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
Skoitowe  says  Uie  edifice  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama,  and  was  emphatically  termed 
«Th6  Theatra"  Previously,  halls  of  minsters,  ruins  of 
courts,  royal  palaoeSi  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
courtyards  of  inns,  were  fitted  up  and  used  for  dramatic 
representations,  as  the  religious  plays,  mysteries  and  mor- 


alities began  to  be  superseded  by  the  growing  popularity 
of  pieces  of  a  merely  amusing  order^  dealing  with  romantic^ 
historical  or  humorous  subjects. 

The  private  houses,  such  as  Blackfrlars,  were  smaller 
than  the  public  temples  of  Thespis,  and  were  only  opened 
in  Winter,  when  the  performances  took  place  by  candle- 
light The  higher  classes  formed  the  audiences  at  these 
playhouses,  and,  on  payment  of  an  extra  price,  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  the  stage^a  privilege  not  granted  to  the 
playgoers  in  the  public  theatres.  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  performed  here,  probably  in  their  entirety ;  and  a 
body  of  juvenile  playera,  called  "  The  Children  of  the 
Bevels,"  appeared,  and  sometimes  acted  whole  plays,  un- 
assisted by  adult  performers.  Ben  Jonson's  "  The  Case 
is  Altered  "  was  thus  presented.  This  comedy  was  pub- 
blished  in  1609,  *'  as  acted  by  the  children  of  Bkckfriara." 

The  Fortune  Theatre,  in  White  Cross  Street,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Maitland,  the  oldest  in  London.  Its  real  theatrical 
history  may,  however,  be  said  to  commence  in  1599,  when 
Edward  Alleyne,  the  actor,  and  founder  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, rebuilt  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  converted  what  had 
been  the  old  nursery  for  the  children  of  Henry  YIIL  into 
a  playhouse.  The  Fortune  was  a  round  brick  building, 
of  considerable  size.  It  was  burned  down  in  1621,  with 
all  the  players'  books  and  dresses — '*  wherebye  these  poore 
companions  are  quite  undone  "  as  Sir  John  Chamberlain 
says  in  a  description  of  the  fire  written  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  dated  December  15th,  1621. 

The  Bed  Bull  Theatre,  St.  John  Street,  Ctokenwell, 
was  originally  an  inn-yard,  permanently  adapted  for  the- 
atrical purx)oses,  and  rebuilt  in  or  about  1663.  It  waa 
famous  for  the  representation  of  drills  during,  the  Civil 
War.  The  Whitef riars  Theatre  was  completed  about  1580, 
and  was  originally  the  hall  of  the  Monastery  of  White* 
fnacB,  outside  the  walls  of  Dorset  Housie.  The  Cockpit 
was,  as  its  name  implies,  originally  a  cockpit  Tlie  Cur- 
tain Theatre,  Holywell,  is  mentioned  in  1576,  and  the  Cur- 
tain Boad  still  exists,  and  is  the  only  means  we  have  left 
to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  locality  of  the  site  of  the  play- 
house. 

In  this  article  it  is  almost  impoadble  to  get  away  from  the 
"playhouse,"  associated  as  Will  Shakespeare  is  with  the 
"smell  of  the  lamps,"  and  I  shall  take  a  short  peep  into 
the  theatres  of  the  p^iod  ere  I  pass  upcm  my  way  to  other 
of  the  haunts  of  the  immortal  WilL  In  the  interior  of  the- 
atres for  the  early  British  dramatic  performances,  it  was  long 
before  the  parent  idea  of  an  inn-yard,  fitted  up  temporarily 

for  the  purpose,  could  bo  got  rid  of ;  and  the  rude  pkyhonsea 
of  Shakespeare's  time  were  built  so  as  to  resemUe*  the  old 
makeshift  arrangement  The  inn-yards  were  fitted  up  for 
the  players  by  erecting  the  stage  with  its  back  to  the  en- 
trance-gate, and,  of  course,  had  no  protection  from  the 
weather.  The  gallery,  which  generally  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  quadrangle,  as  may  still  be  seen  m  remains  of 
such  few  old  inns  as  exist  in  and  around  London  and  in 
some  country  towns — but  they  are  becoming  fewer  every 
year— was  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the 
audience,  and  the  small  apartments  beneath  were  also  let 
out  to  separate  parties,  and  called  "  rooms,"  representing, 
of  course,  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  in  a  modem  theatre ; 
the  part  of  the  arena  not  occupied  by  the  players  answered 
to  the  modern  pit,  and  there  the  humblest  class  of  play- 
goers were  content  to  stand.  The  body  of  the  house 
was  lighted  by  krge  blazing  iron  cressets,  when  the  per- 
formance  took  place  at  night ;  and,  of  course,  players  and 
playgoers  were  alike  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  Globe  and  other  the- 
atres in.Shakespeare's  time.  A  curtain  which  ran  on  rings 
along  an  iron  rod,  only  opening  in  the  middle  to  be  drawn 
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aade,  shioiided  the  nuh-atrewn,  oraomatimM  mattod,  sUga. 
Tba  flnt  innoraUon  was  a  boloonj,  ereoted  at  the  back  of 
tha  stage,  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  gioond,  oa  each  aide 
of  which  VBS  a  box,  sometimaB  called  a  "private  box." 
Doiiiig  the  perfannanoa  of  a  tragedy  the  hangitigs  of  the 
stage  vere  in  bkok  ;  tiap-doors  weie  also  in  nae,  for  in 
Sbakeipeare'a  own  *'  Macbeth  "  the  cauldron  ginks.  Before 
1611  WKE-Iighta  were  ttted,  and  branohea  for  candles  stood 
on  the  stage ;  bat  ss  these  vera  fonnd  to  obatniat  the  view 
of  the  spectators,  droolar  wooden  frames,  with  sockets  for 
candle^  were  sospendcd  from  abora  Footlights  were  not 
introduced  till  Oarrick'a  retnm  from  Fiwic&  The 
scenery  was  of  the  mdeat  deaoription,  au  an-aa  or  piece  of 
tupeat^  doing  Aatj  for  castle  or  ship  or  fidd.  At  the 
masques  and  pageants  in  gentlemen's  honses,  paintad  doths 
were  used.  Pictnres  were  oooasionally  hnng  on  the  arras. 
That  important  jogger  of  short  memory,  the  prompter,  or 
book-bolder,  as  well  as  the  property-man  and  trap-man, 
floorished  in  Sbakespeare'a  time.  An  npper  baloony 
contuned  Uie  orchestra  or  band,  sitnated  above  that 
port  of  tiia  theatre  wo  shoold  now  call  the  stage-box ; 
eight  or  ten  performera  on  hantboya,  Intea,  aooordeons, 
comets,  viols  and  organs  oonstitnted  the  orchestral 
foroai  The?  announced  the  commenoement  ol  the  play 
by  their  "sonndinga,"  or  flonrishes,  and  they  also  played 
between  the  acts.  The  umonncements  of  the  i>erform- 
tmcee  wore  pasted  on  the  posts  about  London,  and  snp- 
plied  the  place  of  the  newspaper  of  our  day  appropri- 
ately enoogh.  There  is  little  donbt  that  Will  penned  the 
long-winded  annoonoements  of  the  prodnotion  of  one  of 
liis  plays  witb  lus  own  hand.    The  moet  genteel  iray  of 


traveling  to  the  tbeatn  wufbj 
water ;  a  pair  of  ctn,  toe^  «■• 
nnnmHsl.  a  nngle  soollar  baiae 
oDnaidared  "bad  torm^  jon 
know. "  The  prioa  at  adakakni 
to  the  beat  "roomo"  wM  xmn- 
aUyaahilling.  Vehewcfana 
f^hiiHng  ■niT  sixpenea  Is^Bg  pflid 
in  the  year  ^  t~ 
death,  and  the  charge*  4 
aOy  rose  after  that.  Atlbsflzat 
performance  of  a  new  play  Oa 
prioes  were  largely  inmnBil. 
The  galleries  and  {rit  nagad 
from  sixpenoe  to  twopenoc^  or 
even  a  pauy,  is  the  i 
hootes.  Snnday  p 
although  prol^bitad  by  the', 
'  authoritieB,  were  in  foil  swisR 
and  Queen  Besa  huaelf  waa 
present  at  a  dramatie  pwtom- 
anoe  at  Oxford  on  Sonday,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1692.  Only  <ma 
play  was  acted  during  s  day, 
and  It  nsually  lasted  two  hoon^ 
oommensing  at  ona  o'doak 

The  deoorona  behariox  ot 
modem  audieneas  waa  wt- 
known  in  those  remote  i^a, 
oard-playing,  tha  imbibJtioa  <d 
aleand  amokingof  tofaaemboDfe 
freely  indulged  in ;  and  Mrtain 
tumultuous  Boeoea  oeeidaaally 
arose,  by  reason  of  tha  prole- 
taiian  element  exhibiting  its 
envy  or  dislike  of  the  pinil^;ed 
ones  who  sat  on  the  staga  HaM.' 
Nor  were  the  playeifl  axai^ 
from  a  certain  amount  of  phytdoal  oritioism  bom  thtt 
"  goda  "  of  the  period,  of  which  Gayton  gives  us  a  graphic 
description  in  his  " NotjBs  on  Don  Quixote,"  1664: 

"Usa  oome  not  to  sndy  at  a  plajhouoe,  bnt  love  ansli  upna* 
Blona  and  passages  which  with  ease  Insinuate  themselTee  Mo 
their  oapadties.  '  Lingua,' that  learned  oomedrot  the  eaataatlOD 
betwixt  the  Qva  aenses  tor  tha  suparlorlty,  is  not  to  be  prasUtuted 
to  tha  common  sta^,  but  is  only  proper  (or  an  academy;  to  than 
bring'jseic  Drum's  £ntaitalnment,'OrMiie's 'TnQiioqae,"Ths 
Devil  of  Edmonton,*  and  the  like;  or  If  It  be  on  holy  dayae,irt«n 
Bajplets,  watermen,  shoemakers,  batchers  and  nrpreotleea  are  si 
lalflure,  thea  It 
19  good    policy 

violent  spirits 
with  some  tear- 
ing tragody,  tull 
ol  fights  and 
skirmishes  —  as 
the  'Guelphs 
and  Oolbltnes,' 
•Qreeka    aad 


Trojans,' 

or  tho 

'Three   Loadou 

1  i  oes," 

eom- 

three  uc 

a.   tha 

apectutois     tra- 

quonUy 

monnl- 

Ing    tha 

and    making   a 

oodv 

oataet 

ophe 

amougBt 

them- 

selves  than  the 

m  avapt  tbxatu. 
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XXMjta  iid.  I  bava  known  upon  one  of  these  jub'snb,  but 
aapttolaMy  M  ShroTstida,  where  the  plftyecB  hare  been  appointed, 
BotwUhHMilliig  their  bllla  to  the  oontnr;,  to  aot  irtist  Iho  major 
put  ol  Ifce  oompony  tiad  a  mind  to;  BometlmeH  'Tamerllne,' 
aometlMM  '  Jngurth,'  sonwtlmee '  The  Jew  of  Kslla,'  and  some- 
tluM  puts  ot  all  thsae;  and,  at  last,  none  ol  the  three  takloK, 
thsf  mra  loroed  to  nndiMs  and  pnt  off  their  tnglok  habits,  and 


oonelude  the  dor  with  the  '  Usrrie  Hilicmaldea.'  And,  tmlesss 
this  were  done,  and  the  popular  hamor  sotUfled  (as  eometimee 
It  BO  lortnn'd  that  the  playeis  were  relraotorj),  the  beoohea,  the 
tllsB,  the  IfUhB,  the  aton^,  oracRss,  apples,  nuta.  flew  about  most 
liberally;  and  there  ware  msehonlokB  ol  oil  proteeslone,  who  fell 
everyoDe  to  his  own  tradn.  and  dUsolved  a  house  fn  on  Instant, 
and  made  a  mine  ot  a  statel;  lAbtlck,    It  was  not  then  the  most 
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mimiool  nor  fighting  maiii  Fowler  nor  Andrew  Cane,  could  paolfle ; 
prologues  nor  epilogues  would  prerail ;  the  deyil  and  the  fool 
were  quite  out  of  favor.  Nothing  but  noise  and  tumult  flls  the 
house,  until  a  cogg  talLe  'em,  and  then  Instant! j  to  the  BankilB  side, 
where  the  poor  bears  must  conclude  the  riot,  and  fight  twenty 
dogs  at  a  time,  besides  the  butchers,  which  sometimes  fell  into 
the  service;  this  performed,  and  Ihe  horse  and  jaok-ca^ap^s  for  a 
jigge,  they  had  sport  enough  that  day  for  nothing.' 


M 


The  anthors'  benefits,  from  which  ihey  derived  their  re- 
mnneration,  took  place  either  on  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  representation  of  their  plays.  The  third  day,  as 
set  apart  for  this  pnrpose,  is  not  heard  of  until  1612,  when 
it  was  an  established  nsage  ^not,  however,  without  excep- 
tions. It  was  not  nntil  after  1720  that  the  profit  of  three 
representations  belonged  to  the  author  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Otway,  he  frequently  had  to  mortgage  his  one  day's  ben- 
efit to  meet  pressing  necessity. 

Marston,  in  his  preface  to  the  "Malcontent,*'  1604, 
seems  to  regret  the  arrangement  between  dramatic  authors 
and  publishers  which  then  existed,  whereby  the  right  of 
performance  was  restricted  to  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre, 
albeit  the  printed  version  was,  so  to  speak,  public  prop- 
erty: 

"One  thing  only  aCTects  me;  to  think,  that  scenes  Invented 
merely  to  be  spoken,  should  be  inforolvely  published  to  be  read ; 
nnd  that  the  least  hurt  I  can  receive.  Is  to  do  myself  the  wrong. 
But  since  others  otherwise  would  do  me  more,  the  least  incon- 
venience is  to  be  accepted:  I  have  therefore  myself  set  &>rth  this 
comedie." 

About  twenty  nobles  (£6  ISs.  4dL]  seems  to  have  been 
Ihe  usual  price  of  the  copyright  of  a  play  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  The  printed  play  was  sold  for  sixpence ;  and  the 
usual  present  of  a  patron  for  a  dedication  was  forty  shil- 
lings. Dramatic  poets  had  free  admission  to  the  theatrea 
Every  play  was  Hcensed  by  the  Master  of  tiie  Bevels  be- 
fore it  could  be  performed ;  his  fee  was,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  only  a  noble,  but  at  a  subsequent  period  it  was 
two  pounds. 

It  was  usual  to  carry  tahle-hodks  to  the  theatr^  to  note 
down  the  passages  which  were  made  matter  of  censure  or 
applause ;  this  may  account  for  some  mutilated  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  are  yet  extant 

The  expression  "  damning,"  as  applied  to  the  condem- 
nation or  disapproval  of  the  first  representation  of  a  new 
play  by  its  audience,  is  as  old  as  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
although  it  has  an  ugly  sound  to  modem  ears,  has  no  real 
savor  of  profanity  about  it 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  Southwark  Bridge,  is  Bankside.  Here  was  the 
Globe  Theatre,  immortalized  as  the  spot  where  Shakespeare 
trod  the  stage  ;  here  was  the  celebrated  "  Paris  Garden  "; 
here  stood  the  circuses  for  "  boull-bay tying  "  and  "beare- 
bay tying,"  where  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  the  French 
Ambassadors  with  the  baiting  of  wild  beasts ;  here  stood 
the  Falcon  Tavern — the  <*Folken  Inne,"  as  it  is  styled  in 
the  ancient  plans  of  Bankside — the  daily  resort  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  companions ;  here,  between  Southwark 
Bridge  and  London  Bridge,  the  site  still  pointed  out  by 
Pike  Gardens,  was  the  fish-pond  which  once  supplied  the 
English  monarchs  with  fresh-water  fish  ;  and,  lastly,  here 
were  the  park  and  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  ancient  topography  of 
Ihe  southern  bank  of  the  Thames  (or  Bankside)  between 
London  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  lovers  of  dramatic  lore^  as  weU  as  to  the  student  of 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  our  ancestors.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  much 
later,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  extending  west- 
ward along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sundry  places  of 
amusement  the  greater  part  of  the  laud  hereabout  would 


seem  to  have  been  wasted  and  unindosed.  The  Globe 
Theatre  occupied  part  of  the  site  now  covered  by  the  great 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins. 

Driven  out  of  the  dty,  and  put  to  their  wits'  end  for  an 
honest  livelihood,  the  poor  players,  who  now  began  to 
style  themselves  "  Her  Majesty's  servants,"  began  to  build 
theatres  in  all  the  suburbs ;  and  to  James  Barbage  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  enabled  them  to  do  sa  In  fact,  until 
he  came  forward  to  assist  the  poor  dramatists  by  his  skill 
as  a  carpenter,  and,  in  some  sense,  manager,  too,  there 
was  no  combined  effort  at  producing  a  genuine  English 
drama.  But  from  the  moment  that  James  Barbage,  like  a 
second  Thespis,  erected  his  wooden  theatre  in  Shore- 
ditch,  the  calling  of  the  player  began  to  assume  a  definite 
character,  and  acting  grew  into  the  dignity  of  an  art  and  a 
profession. 

Shakespeare  found  all  these  theatres,  and  others,  too, 
in  existence  when  he  came  to  London  from  Stratford,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  James  Bur- 
bage,  he  would  never  have  gone  to  the  metropolis,  or 
written  for  all  time  either  *<  Hamlet "  or  <<  Macbeth."  At 
all  events,  when  he  came  to  town  and  joined  the  company 
at  Blackfriars,  he  became  a  fast  friend  of  James  Burbage, 
and  of  his  son  Richard,  who  became  the  Boscius  of  his 
age,  and  the  original  actor  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  prin^ 
cipal  characters. 

The  elder  Barbage  did  not  live  to  see  the  lease  of  his 
first  theatre  expire,  and  the  building  demolished  and 
carried  across  the  riv^  into  Southwark,  by  his  son  Cuth- 
bert ;  but  he  saw  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  actors  formally 
established  as  members  of  a  recognized  profession,  and 
able  to  influence  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  James  Bur- 
bage died  about  the  year  1594 ;  his  son  Bichard  survived 
him  for  twenty  years,  dying  two  years  before  his  friend. 
Will  Shakespeare.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the 
whole  Burbage  family  lived  and  died  in  Holy weU^  now 
High  Street,  Shoreditch — and  were  buried,  along  with 
several  other  "poor  players,"  in  St  Leonard's  churcL- 
yard — "the  little  church  around  the  comer." 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  Southwark  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  a  line  of  streets  extending  from  the  bridge 
nearly  to  where  now  is  the  Borough  Eoad,  formerly  called 
Long  Southwark  ;  Kent  Street,  then  the  high-road  to  Can- 
terbury and  Dover,  and  of  which  only  the  part  near  St 
George's  Church  was  lined  with  houses ;  a  line  of  streets 
including  Tooley,  or  St  Olave's  Street,  extending  from 
the  Bridge-foot  to  Botherhite  Church  ;  another  line  of 
streets  running  westward  to  Bankside,  to  where  is  now  the 
Blackfriars  Boad ;  and,  lastly,  Bermondsey  Street,  to  Ber- 
mondsey  Church.  Excepting  near  St  Saviour's  Church, 
there  w^e  at  that  time  scarcely  any  back  or  cross  streets. 
Near  Bankside  were  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  palace, 
the  Globe  Theatre,  as  already  mentioned,  the  "stews," 
and  two  bear-gardens.  The  villages  of  Lambeth,  Ken- 
sington, Newington  and  Walworth  were  then  separated 
from  Southwark,  and  from  each  other  also,  by  open 
fields.  Old  London  Bridge,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare,  and  the  street  windtog  southward  of  it, 
were  situated  about  a  hundred  feet  eastward  of  the 
present  bridge,  and  its  approach  from  High  Street  In 
April,  1577,  the  tower  and  the  northern  end  having  be- 
come decayed,  a  new  one  was  commenced  in  its  place,  and 
during  the  interval,  the  heads  of  the  traitors,  which  had 
formerly  stood  upon  it,  were  set  ui>on  the  tower  over  the 
gate  of  Bridge-foot,  Southwark,  which,  ^consequently, 
came  to  be  called  the  "  Traitors'  Gate."  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  were 
among  '*  the  traitors^  who  were  thus  treated. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
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Armada,  eleyen  of  the  captured  standards  were  hnng  upon 
London  Bridge,  at  the  end  looking  toward  Southwark,  on 
tha  day  of  Southwark  fair,  "  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the 
people  who  repaired  thither." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  street  on  the  bridge  ranked 
with  St  Paul's  Ohnrohyard,  Paternoster  Bow  and  Little 
Britain  as  one  of  the  principal  literary  emporiums  of  the 
city.  "  The  Three  Bibles,"  "  The  Angel "  and  •*  The  Look- 
ing-glass "  are  some  of  the  signs  mentioned  in  the  title- 
pages  of  books  published  at  this  date.  John  Buny  an  used 
to  live  on  London  Bridge,  and  to  preach  in  a  chapel  in 
Southwark. . 

In  Shakespeare^s  time  the  Lord  Mayor  and  sherifOs,  on 
the  occasion  of  opening  Southwark  fair,  used  to  ride  to 
St.  Magnus's  Ghurch  after  dinner,  at  two  o'dook  in  the 
afternoon,  the  former  being  vested  with  his  collar  of 
S.  S.,  without  his  hood,  and  all  dressed  in  the  scarlet 
gowns,  without  their  cloaks.  They  were  attended  by  the 
sword-bearer,  wearing  his  embroidered  cap,  and  carrying 
the  *'  pearl "  sword  ;  and  at  church  were  met  by  the  Al- 
dermen, all  of  whom,  after  evening  prayer,  rode  over  the 
bridge  in  procession,  and  passed  through  the  fair,  and 
continued  either  by  Si  George's  Church,  Newington 
Bridge,  or  the  stones  x>ointing  out  the  city  liberties  at  St. 
Thomas  of  Waterings.  They  returned  over  the  bridge,  or 
to  the  Bridge  House,  where  a  banquet  was  provided,  and 
the  Aldermen  took  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  all  par- 
ties having  returned  home,  the  bridge-master  gave  a  sup- 
per to  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers.  The  remains  of  Old 
London  Bridge  were  not  completely  effiused  till  1861. 

The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Hoare,  in  Fleet  Street, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  Mitre  Tavern,  which  was  of 
Shakespeare's  time.  In  some  MS.  poems  by  Bichard  Jack- 
son, a  contemporary  of  the  great  poet,  are  verses,  begin- 
ning, ''From  the  rich  Lavinian  shore,"  inscribed  as 
"Shakespeare's  rime  which  he  made  at  ye  Mitre."  The 
lines  run : 

"  Givo  me  a  cap  of  rich  Canary  wine, 
Whl3h  was  the  Mitre's  [drink]  and  now  is  mine ; 
Of  which  had  Horace  and  Anaoreon  tasted, 
Their  lives  as  well  as  lines  till  now  had  lasted." 

The  Mermaid  was  situated  in  Broad  Street,  Cheapside, 
with  another  entrance  in  Friday  Street  Here  Baleigh  in- 
stituted a  dub,  of  which  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher. 
Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Marten,  Donne,  and  many  others 
were  members ;  here  it  was  that  some  of  the  famous  wit- 
combats  took  place  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare, 
which  Fuller  compares  to  a  fight  between  a  Spanish  great 
galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  "  Master  Jonson  (like 
the  former)  was  built  for  higher  learning,  solid,  but  slow 
in  performance;  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man-of- 
war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness 
of  his  wit  and  his  invention." 

The  noisy  Devil  Tavern,  now  Ohilds  Place,  had  stood 
next  the  quiet  goldsmith's  shop,  ever  since  the  time  of 
James  L  Shakespeare  must,  day  after  day,  have  looked 
up  at  the  old  sign  of  St.  Dtmstan  tweaking  the  Devil  by 
the  nose,  that  flaunted  in  the  wind  near  Temple  Bar.  At 
the  Devil  the  Apollo  Olub  (almost  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  London)  held  its  merry  meetings,  presided 
over  by  that  grim  yet  jovial  despoil  Ben  Jonson.  The 
bust  of  Apollo,  skillfully  modeled  from  the  head  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  that  once  kept  watch  over  the  door,  and 
heard  in  its  time  millions  of  witty  things*  and  scores  of 
fond  recollections  of  Shakespeare  by  those  who  personally 
knew  and  loved  him,  is  stOl  preserved  at  Ohilds's  Bank. 
They  also  show  there,  among  their  heirlooms,  the  "  Wel- 
come," probably  written  by  immortal  Ben  himself,  which 


is  full  of  a  jovial  inspiration  that  speaks  well  for  the  Canary 
and  the  DeviL  It  used  to  stand  over  the  chimney-piece, 
written  in  gilt  letters  on  a  blackboard,  and  some  of  the 
vrittiest  and  wisest  men  of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
must  have  read  it  over  their  cups. 

How  often  has  Will  Shakespeare  passed  Temple  Bar, 
that  wondrous  old  landmark,  now,  alas  I  removed  to  an- 
other site,  and  a  ''modem  horror  "  erected  in  its  stead  ! 
The  Bar  was  of  Portland  stone,  which  London  smoke 
alternately  blackens  and  calcines,  and  each  fagade  had  four 
Corinthian  pilasters,  an  entablature  and  an  arched  pedi- 
ment On  the  west  (Strand)  side,  in  two  niches,  stood  as 
sentries  Charles  L  and  Charles  IL,  in  Boman  costume. 
Charles  I,  at  some  remote  date^  lost  his  baton.  Over  the 
keystone  of  the  central  arch  there  used  to  be  royal  arms. 
On  the  east  side  were  James  I.  and  Elizabeth.  The  good 
Queen  Bess  was  pointing  her  bleached  forefinger  at  Childs's 
Bank.  The  slab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  arch  bore  the 
inscription,  almost  efiOaced  A.D.  1879,  *<  Erected  in  the  year 
1670,  Sir  Samuel  Starling,  Lord  Mayor ;  continued  in  the 
year  1671,  Sir  Bichard  Ford,  Lord  Mayor ;  and  finished 
in  the  year  1672,  Sir  George  Wateman,  Lord  Mayor." 

The  earliest  known  documentary  and  historical  notioe  of 
Temple  Bar  occurs  in  1327,  the  first  year  of  Edward  IlL 

Shakespeare  makes  mention  of  the  Temple  Garden  and 
Hall  in  both  "  Henry  IV.  "  and  «'  Henry  VL"  It  is  in 
the  Temple  (hardens  that  Shakespeare,  relying,  proba- 
ably,  on  some  old  tradition  which  does  not  exist  in  print, 
has  laid  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  *'  King  Henry  VL" — that, 
namely,  in  which  the  partisans  of  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  first  assume  their  distinctive  badges  of  the 
white  and  red  roses. 

Bj^oOc-^Wiidn  the  Temple  Hall  we  were  too  loud. 
The  garden  here  is  more  oonyenient. 

Could  Will  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  tnoon,  he  would 
be  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  Temple  Garden  of  to- 
day, laid  out  as  it  is  with  all  the  cultured  taste  of  nine- 
teenth century  ribbon-border  gardening,  and  abutting 
upon  the  Thames  Embankment,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent causeways  in  the  world.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  old  Middle  Temple  Hall  was  converted  into  cluftnber^, 
and  a  new  hall  bnili  The  present  roof  is  the  best  piece 
of  Elizabethan  architecture  in  London.  The  diary  of  an 
Elizabethan  barrister  named  Manningham,  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellanies,  has  recorded  the  interesting  fact 
that  in  this  hall,  in  February,  1602— probably  six  months 
after  its  first  appearance  at  the  Globe^Shakespeare's 
"  Twelfth  Night "  was  acted  : 

"  February  2,  1601(2).—"  At  our  feast,"  says  Manning- 
ham,  *'  we  had  a  play  called  *  Tveelve  Night,  or  What 
You  Will,'  much  like  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  or  <  Men- 
echmi'  in  'Plautus,'  but  most  like  and  neere  to  that  in 
Italian  called  'Inganni'  A  good  practice  in  it  is  to 
make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love 
with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter,  a^  from  his  lady,  in 
generall  terms  telling  him  what  she  liked  best  in  him,  and 
prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  appandle,  eta,  ami 
then,  when  he  came  to  practice,  making  believe  they  tooke 
him  to  be  mad." 

The  wild,  mad  revelry  of  the  Temple  feasts  has  been 
chronicled  by  some  of  the  most  vivid  pens  of  merrie  Eng- 
land. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  dramatic  works,  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  Westminster,  notably  in  "Bichard  II.,"  "Henry 
VL"  and  "Henry  VUL" 

The  old  City  of  Westminster  proper,  with  its  venerable 
Abbey  and  its  gloomy  and  narrow  streets,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  paerSy  courtiers  and  poets,  constitutes,  perhaps, 
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ithanorttnterestingdiBtiiot  of  the  great  metnypoUo.  Vine 

IStfeetnoilUtlMtimavheii — Biwutheoaualooat  Bmith- 

.flold,  fai  Hitton  Oudea  ttui  ia  St  OQm— then  wu  hare 

a  floonahing  nnejanL    We  find  Boa  Jonaoo  liTuig  almort 

jonder  th»  shadow  of  Woatmiiuter  Abbe;,  and  mfforing 

iron  the  double  miafartane  of  palaj  and  porerty.    Trom 

the  night  on  which,  socording  to  &a  aadent  legend,  SL 

Pater  oama  orer  the  Thamei  from  I^mbeth  in  the  tAm- 

man'a  boat,  uid  ohoaa  a  aite  for  the  Abbe;  or  "Minster" 

of  the  West  in  the  midat  of  Thorar  Island,  down  to  the 

pnnnt  day,  Veetminstar  has  erer  been  a  spot  where 

the     pilgrim 

to    hlatorio 

shrine*    lores 

(i    linger. 

Need  we    re- 

mlod     onr 

readers     ihat 

EdwMd    the 

ConCflssor 

knilt     the 

Abber,  orthat 

William   the 

Oonqaeror 


Edwird  L  watohing  the  aaoed  stone  of  Scotland  being 
plaoad  beneath  the  Ooronation  Ohair  of  his  forefathan  ; 
we  hear  the  TV  Dmtm  snng  for  the  ▼iotory  at  Aginoonrt, 
and  watoh  Henrr  TIL  aeleeting  a  site  for  hisUst  reatisg- 
plaoa ;  we  hear,  st  the  ooronation  of  Henir  TIIL,  for  the 
laat  time,  the  — «nMon  of  the  Pope  bestowed  formal) j  npon 
the  aooeasioa  of  an  English  monsioh ;  we  note  Charies 
Edward,  "  Bonnie  Prinoe  Oharlie,"  sittiag  disgniaed  in  the 
gallttj ,  whilfl  he  looks  on  and  sees  the  orown  which  might, 
under  other  anapioes,  have  been  his  own,  placed  npon  the 
head  ptOeo^e  VJ.;  we  pit;  poor  Qaeen  Caroline,  at- 
tempting 


enter 


the 


within  its 
walUr  We 
see  the  Jews 
beatea  naarij 
to  death  for 
darhig  to  at- 
tend the  core- 
cation      of 


ve  cbfltrre 


Abbey,  in  or- 
der to  see  the 
ceremony  per- 
formed on  her 
wortitleaa  hoB- 
band,  "the 
fliat  gentle- 
man   in    £n- 

we  view  once 
more,  in  mem- 
ory,  the  last 
coronation, 
and  draw  from 
it  angnriea  of 
a  purer  and 
happier  age. 

Westmin- 
ster   Abbey 

monument  to 
OUT    poet. 
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erected  in  1740,  at  tbe  pablio  cost,  ample  funds  haying 
been  raised  bj  a  special  performance  of  '*  Jnlius  Gsesar/' 
April  28th,  1838.  On  this  monument  there  is  a  full-length 
figure  of  the  poet  by  Scheemakers,  in  the  costume  of  his 
day,  pointing  to  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  following  lines, 
altered  from  the  '* Tempest": 

"  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  ItBelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  Inherit,  shall  dissolve,      . 
And,  Wee  the  hasdeas  fabric  of  a  vision,  ; 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind,^* 

The  altered  lines  I  have  distinguished  bj  italics.  The 
text  of  Shakespeare  runs  thus : 

**  And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

Above  the  head  of  the  fip:ure  is  a  plate  of  polished 
granitic  marble,  with  raised  letters  of  brass  : 

**  Ouiiehno  Shdkspeare, 
Amio  post  mortem  CXXIV, 
Ainor  publicus  posuit" 

Shakespeare,  when  living  near  the  Bear  Garden,  South- 
wark,  was  evidently  a  thriving  "  warm  "  man,  for  in  1597  he 
purchased,  for  £60,  New  Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stratford-on-Avon.  In  1613  we  find  Will  purdiasing  a  plot 
of  ground  not  far  from  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  abutting  on 
a  street  leading  down  to  Puddle  Wharf,  '*  right  against  the 
King's  Majesty's  wardrobe."  Shakespeare's  four  shares  in 
the  theatre  were  valued  at  £1,433  68.  8d.,  the  poet* s  income 
at  this  time  being  estimated  at  £400  (82,000)  a  year.  The 
Blackfriars  Theatre  was  pulled  down  in  Cromwell's  time— 
1655^and  houses  built  in  iU  room. 

In  '*  Henry  Ym."  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  Strand, 
that  well-khown  artery  connecting  the  City  of  Westmin- 
ster with  the  City  of  London.  The  name  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  Strand  the  Earl  of 
Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  drew  up  their  land  forces  in 
the  insurrection  which  they  headed  against  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  a.  d.  1052.  Between  the  Strand  and  the 
riverside  there  are  four  or  five  great  and  noble  families, 
whose  names  and  histories  are  interwoven  with  the  vicin- 
ity—  Essex,  Howard,  Norfolk,  Sommerset,  Cecil,  Percy. 
We  read  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
when  she  rode  into  the  city,  sat  on  a  pillion  behind  her 
Lord  Chancellor,  wagons  and  newly-invented  carriages 
being  in  disfavor  with  her  Majesty.  Adjoining  the 
Strand,  and  close  to  the  Church  of  St  Clement's  Danes,  is 
Clement's  Inn,  referred  to  in  the  second  part  of  "Henry 
lY."  Clement's  Inn,  the  westean  boundary  of  the  new 
and  magnificent  Law  Courts— not  yet  completed — ^was  so 
named,  as  we  are  told,  by  Stow,  '*  because  it  standeth 
near  to  CUement's  Church,  but  nearer  to  the  fair  fountain 
called  Clement's  Well"  It  is  stated  by  Dugdale  to  have 
been  an  Inn  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  but 
Peroival  speaks  of  it  as  dating  back  only  as  far  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.  It  is  Clement's  Inn  that  Shakespeare  has 
made  immortal  as  the  home  of  "  Master  Shallow "  in  his 
Temple  days.  In  the  garden  is  a  celebrated  bronze  figure 
of  a  negro  supporting  a  sun-dial,  which  was  brought  f^m 
Italy  early  in  the  eighteenth  oentury.  The  haU  of  Clem- 
ent's Inn,  the  east  end  of  which  overlooks  the  site  of  the 
new  Law  Courts,  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  an  elegant,  well- 
proportioned  room.  It  contains  very  many  excellent  por- 
t'^aits. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Strand  is  Charing  Cross, 
so  well  known  to  every  visitor  to  London.  Some  fan- 
ciful writers  ascribe  the  name  to  ch^e  Reine,  alluding 
*^  ii^e  cross  which  was  set  up  here  by  Edward  L,  in  mem- 


ory of  his  "dear  Queen,"  this  being  tbe  Eleanor  who 
sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  of  her  husband — a 
wound  received  from  the  jKusoned  dagger  of  a  Moor 
while  in  the  Holy  Land.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  Charing 
Cross  in  "Henry  lY."  (Part  II.).  The  new  cross,  which 
stands  in  the  indosure  opi>osite  the  magnificent  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  and  railway  depot,  is  70  feet  high,  and  cost 
£1,800.  It  is  a  reproduction,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
original,  and  the  carvings  generally,  of  the  crochets,  capi< 
tals,  canopies,  draperies,  gargoyles,  eta,  agrees  with  the 
best  remains  of  the  English  art  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

An  audacious  board  over  two  small  shops  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  Na  134,  half-way  down  on 
the  west  side,  boldly  asserts  that  "  This  was  Shakespefure's 
House."  There  is  no  documentary  evidence,  and  not  even 
a  tradition,  to  ooimect  the  great  i>oet's  name  with  the 
house,  or  even  with  the  street,  often  as  he  may  have 
visited  good  Master  Allyen's  Fortune  Theatre,  in  Golden 
Lane.  The  assertion  is  as  impudent  as  that  which  claims 
a  small  house  opposite  Chancery  Lane  as  the  jmlace  of 
Wolsey  and  Henry  Vlll.  An  antiquary  of  authority  has 
clearly  shown  that  no  residence  of  Shakespeare  in  London 
is  actually  known.  There  was  a  house  in  Blackfriars  which 
he  purchased  in  March,  1612-13,  from  Henry  Walker, 
abutting  &om  a  street  leading  down  to  Puddle  Wharf,  in 
the  east  part,  right  against  the  King's  Majesty's  Ward- 
robe, and  the  counterpart  of  the  original  conveyance  pf 
which — bearing  the  signature  of  Shakespeare — ^ia  in  the 
library  at  GuildhalL  That  house  is  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  Shakespeare  ;  but,  although  he  was  the  owner 
of  it,  none  of  his  editors  believe  he  ever  lived  in  it  Mn 
Knightk  and  other  commentators,  conjecture  that  this 
was  purchased  in  reference  to  some  object  connected  with 
Blackfriars  Theatre ;  but  in  addition  to  that— Although 
we  do  noi  positively  know  when  Shakespeare  retired  from 
London — all  his  biographers  are  of  opinion  that  he  left 
London,  and  went  back  to  his  native  Stratford  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  about  the  year  1610  or  1611. 
The  only  other  place  probably  connected  with  Shak^ 
speare's  name  was  a  property  in  Si  Helen's  Parish,  in  the 
ward  of  Bishopsgate.  This  is  a  subsidy  roll  of  1598,  pre^ 
served  at  the  Carlton  Bide,  in  which  the  name  of  "  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare"  occurs  as  the  owner  of  property  ihere 
to  the  value  of  £5,  and  on  which  a  tax  of  13s.  4dL  was 
assessed.  But  that  roll  has  the  memorandum  "  aflSd."  affixed 
to  his  name,  and  that  means  that  an  affidavit  had  been 
produced,  showing  that  he  did  not  reside  in  the  parish  or 
district  Shakespeare's  name  in  respect  to  that  prc/perij 
does  not  occur  before  1598,  nor  is  it  heard  of  alter  that 
date.  Besides,  we  are  not  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  William  Shakespeare  then  living  in  London  .was  the 
immortal  Will  These  are  the  only  two  houses  in  London 
that  can  be  associated  with  Shakespeare,  and  they  have 
long  since  been  reinoved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
c<Micoct6rof  the  board  in  Aldersgate  Street,  finding  out 
that  a  public-house  in  that  neighborhood  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  resort  of  the  most  celebrated  ivits  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  at  onee  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  **  the  house  ";  and  further,  that  Shakeitpeare, 
being  a  wit  of  that  period,  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
poet  came  there  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  so  built  this  house 
with  Shakespeare's  name. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  old  city  mansions  in 
London  is  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate,  now  turned  into  a 
restaurant  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  is 
replete  with  historic  associations.  It  was  built  about  1470 
by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  woolstapler,  on  ground 
leased  from  Dame  Alice  Armfield,  Prioress  of  the  Convent 
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of  St  Helen's.  For  the  ground,  "whioh  had  a  frontage  of 
110  feet  in  the  **Einge*s  Strete,"  or  « Bisshoppesgate 
Stretd,*'  he  paid  £11  Cs.  8d  a  year.  Stow  says  Sir  John  boilt 
the  honae  of  stone  and  timber,  "  very  hurge  and  beantifnl," 
and  the  highest  at  that  time  in  London.  Sir  John,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  London,  Alderman,  Warden  of  the 
Grocers*  Company,  and  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Elans,  was 
one  of  the  several  brare  citizens  knighted  by  Edward  IV. 
for  his  braye  resistance  to  the  attack  on  the  city  made  by 
that  Lancastrian  filibuster,  the  Bastard  of  Faloonbridge. 
Sir  John  died  in  1475,  fonr  or  so  years  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Si  Helen's.  His  effigy  is  fully  armored,  and  the  armor  is 
worn  oyer  the  alderman's  mantle,  while  round  the  neck 
there  is  a  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  the  badge  of  the  House 
of  York,  to  which  the  knight  had  adhered  so  faithfully. 

In  1470,  Crosby  Hall  became  a  palace ;  for  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  parted  with  the  new  city  mansion  to  that  dark 
and  wily  intriguer,  Bichard,  Duke  of  Qlouoester.  "  There," 
says  Sir  Thomas  More,  ^  he  lodged  himself,  and  little  by 
little  all  folks  drew  unto  him,  so  that  the  Protector's  Court 
was  crowded  and  King  Henry's  left  desolate." 

Shakespeare,  who  was  a  resident  in  St  Helen's  in  1598 — 
a  fact  proved  by  the  parish  assessments— has  tiirice  by 
name  referred,  in  his  "  Bichard  UL,"  to  this  old  dty  man- 
sion, as  if  he  found  pleasure  in  immortalizing  a  place  fa- 
miliar to  himselt  It  was  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  Crosby 
Hall  that  the  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Billesden,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  citizens,  offered  Bichard  the  crown.  It  was  at  the 
same  place  that  Bichard  persuaded  Anne  to  await  his  re- 
turn from  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  King  Henry: 

GloucesUr.'—knA  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
Bat  beg  one  favor  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  dost  oonflrm  his  happiness  for  ever. 
jlnne.>Whatl8it? 

Olowsetler.^lL'haX  it  would  please  thee  leave  these 
sad  deeigns 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby  House. 

^Richard  IIL,  Act  1,  Seine  2. 

No  original  entrance  to  Crosby  Hall  now  remains,  except 
a  flat -arched  doorway  communicating  with  the  Council 
Chamber.  In  the  centre  of  the  oriel  ceiling  is  still  to  be 
seen,  in  high  relief,  the  crest  of  Sir  John  Crosby. 

In  '*  Henry  Y."  mention  is  made  of  St  Katherine'a 
Churchyard.  St.  Katherine  Cree  (or  Christ  Church)  is  the 
memorable  building  where  Archbishop  Laud  performed 
some  of  those  dangerous  ceremonials  that  ultimately  con- 
tributed to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  Between  the  years 
1280  and  1303,  this  church  was  built,  as  a  chapel  for  the 
Parish  of  St  Katherine's,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Piiory 
o!  the  Holy  Trinity,  Christ  Church,  founded  by  Matilda, 
wife  of  Henry  L,  who  created  the  parishes  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen,  St  Michael,  St  Katherine  and  the  Trinity.  Of 
the  Church  of  St  Michael  (at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Leadenhall  and  Fenchurch  Streets),  the  crypt 
existed  in  1839,  with  pointed  arch  groining  and  clustered 
columns,  the  shafts  of  which  were  said  to  be  sunk  fourteen 
feet  deep  in  the  earth.  Henry  YIIL,  at  the  dissolution, 
gave  the  priory  and  the  church  to  Lord  Audley,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In  Stow's 
time,  the  high  street  had  been  so  often  raised  by  pave- 
ments round  St  Katherine's,  that  those  who  entered  had 
to  descend  several  steps.  In  the  year  1628  the  church,  all 
but  the  tower,  was  puUed  down,  and  the  present  building 
commenced,  which  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
January  16th,  1680-a 

Many  eminent  citizens  were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St 
Andrew  TJndershaft,  in  Finsbury.    Among  them  we  may 


name  John  Eirby,  tho  great  Elizabethan  merchant  tailor ; 
Stow,  and  Stephen  Jennings,  Mayor  of  London,  another 
worthy  merchant  tailor,  who,  in  1520,  rebuilt  half  the 
church.  The  present  church,  rebuilt  1520-32,  consists  of 
a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  ribbed  and  flattened  perpen- 
dicular roof,  painted  and  gilt,  with  flowers  and  emblazoned 
shields.  The  chancel  has  also  paintings  of  the  heavenly 
choir,  landscapes  and  buildings.  St  Andrew's  boasts 
much  stained  glass,  particularly  a  large  painted  window  at 
the  east  end,  containing  whole-length  portraits  of  Edward 
YX.,  Elizabeth,  James,  Charles  L  and  Charles  IL  It  con- 
tains many  valuable  treasures,  tablets  and  monuments,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  celebrated  city  church  lucky  enough 
to  escape  the  Great  Fire. 

In  "Henry  IV.,"  first  and  second  parts,  we  find  Shore- 
ditch  written  by  the  hand  of  Will  Shakespeare.  Originally 
a  village  on  the  old  Boman  Northern  Boad,  called  by  the 
Saxons  Old  Street,  it  is  now  a  continuation  of  Bishopsgate 
Street  The  old  London  tradition  is,  that  Shorei^itch  de- 
rived its  name  from  Jane  Shore,  the  beautiful  nustress  of 
Edward  IV.,  who,  worn  out  with  poverty  and  hunger,  died 
miserably  in  a  ditch  in  this  unsavory  suburb. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St  Lecmard  is  the  actors*  church 
of  London ;  for,  in  th^  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the 
players  of  distinction  trom  the  Curtain,  in  Holywell  Lane, 
and  from  **  The  Theatre,"  as  well  as  those  from  Bkckfriars 
Theatre  and  Shakespeare's  Globe,  were  fond  of  r£iding  in 
the  parish.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  all  London  h»ee  rooms 
echoed  oftener  with  Shakespeare's  name  than  those  of 
Shoreditch.  The  parish  register  records  the  intejrment  of 
Wm  Somers,  Henry  YIIL's  favorite  jester,  d.  1560  ;  Bich- 
ard Tarleton,  the  famous  clown  of  Queen  Chariotte's  time, 
d.  1588 ;  James  Burbage,  d.  1596  ;  and  his  more  celebrated 
son,  Bichard  Burbage,  d.  1618;  Gabriel  Spenser,  the  player, 
who  fell  in  1598  in  a  duel  with  Ben  Jonson ;  and  Will  Sly 
and  Bichard  Cowly,  two  original  performers  in  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Another  original  periormer  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  who  lived  in  Holywell  Street,  in  this  parish, 
was  Nicholas  Wilkinson,  alias  Tooley,  whose  name  is  re- 
corded in  gilt  letters  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  as  a 
yearly  benefactor  of  £6  10s.,  which  sum  is  still  distributed 
in  bread  every  year  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

Moorfields  and  Finsbury  are  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  "  Henry  IV."  and  "  Henry  VIIL"  respectively.  «* This 
Fen, or  Moor  field, "says  Stow,  *' siaretching  from  the  wall 
of  the  city  betwixt  Bishopsgate  and  the  postern  called  Crip- 
plegate,  to  Finsbury,  and  to  Holywell,  continued  a  waste 
and  unprofitable  ground  a  long  time,  so  that  the  same  was 
all  letten  for  four  marks  the  year  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward 
n."  In  the  reign  of  James  L  (Shakespeare's  time),  it  was 
laid  out  in  pleasant  walks,  and  first  built  on  aifter  the 
great  fire,  when  all  the  city  was  turned  topsy-turvy.  From 
Moorfields  we  have  not  far  to  go  to  Finsbury.  It  is 
generally  supposed  tiiat  the  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery,  in 
Finsbury,  was  the  site  of  the  great  plague  pit  sc^  graphi- 
cally described  (from  hearsay)  by  Daniel  Defoe.    ; 

In  "Bichard  IL,"  Ely  House  acts  as  a  landinark  in 
the  play.  A  little  north  of  St  Andrews,  Holb^m,  and 
running  parallel  to  Hatton  Garden,  stood  two  *rows  of 
houses  known  as  Ely  Place.  The  present  Ely  Place  and 
a  knot  of  neighboring  tenements,  streets  and  alleys  occupy 
the  site  of  the  town  house,  or  "hostell,"  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
was  the  occupant  of  Ely  Place.  In  Balph  Agas's  map  of 
London,  in  the  time  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  we  see  the  vine- 
yard, meadow,  kitchen-garden  and  orchard  of  Ely  Place 
just  as  Shakespeare  saw  them,  extending  northward  fror 
Holbom  to  the  present  Hatton  Wall  and  Vine  Street,  an* 
east  and  west  from  Saffron  Hill  to  nearly  the  preseo 
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lisaAar  Imob.  A  Uaama  dlianoter  in  Eogliili  hiatoiT, 
"Old  Ithii  o(  Qaont,  time-honored  LksoBatar,"  redded 
hora  «t  tka  oloae  of  hia  eTenUnl  lil&  Slwkeapeare,  in  his 
pkf  of  "Bichard  IL,"  Aat  2,  Soene  1,  repreaanta  the 
dfing  nsUeman,  in  Elj  Honse,  admoniabiog  with  his  U«t 
'    -^  kia  diacomflted  TempUra.     The  pleaaaut  gardens 


whioh  snnoimdeil  ^j  Honaa  rejoioed  in  the  grovth  of 
&ne  atnwberiie^  to  vit : 

Dtiice  qf  aiouet^o'.—  Uj  Lord  of  Ely,  irtien  I  ma 
last  In  Hotbom 
I  Bkw  giMt  strawberrlse  In  yonr  garden  thero. 
I  do  bMMDh  fOB  send  for  some  of  tlieia. 


MADQIE'ft   BERO. 


We  ilw  flnil  mention  in 
Shikeipewe  of  Datofaet  Hude, 
TPindsoT,  Qadihill,  Oteen^riob, 
Brantfoid,  and  otha  plaoeo, 
ftll  more  or  lasB  within  raadh 
of  London,  bat.whioli  lia  too 
remote  for  the  milier  of  this 
flrtiola-  Brentford  alone  wonld 
f  nnuah  material  (or  a  Tolame, 
BB  nt  this  honr  of  vziting  it 
IB  almost  as  Mizabethan  in  as- 
pect as  when  the  "  Immortal 
Will "  spoke  of  his  fat  man — 
Sir  John  FalatafT.  Datohet 
Ueado,  too,  preBerrea  mnoh  of 
that  form  when  the  "Meny 
Witea  of  Windsor  "  disported 
thamaelyea  at  the  poet's  fancy. 
With  Shakespeare's  London 
we  have  had  to  do,  and  I  tmst 
that  the  odd  peepa  whiah  we 
have  taken  will  bnt  serve  to 
render  tiio  atadant  of  Shake- 
apeare  deaiioiu  of  seeing  for 


MoBon,  at  the  Woodlands  —  they  had  TOWAd  elenal 
constancy,  and  exchanged  schoolgirl  pledges  cf  affeo- 
tion  and  remembrance, 

Scaroel;  six  months  after  leaving  sduxd  Itadgie 
was  alone  in  the  world,  heiress  of  Woodlanda  and  all 
her  nnde's  wealth,  and  with  Doctor  Fhilip  Bestiek  for 
her  sole  guardian.  Nellie  was  in  India,  and  there 
seemed  no  immediate  prospect  of  Major  Orahame 
letnmiDg,  and  as  Madgie  had  no  other  "  dear  friend," 
to  Nellie  she  ponred  ont  all  her  heart  on  paper,  dwell- 
ing at  great  length  on  her  delightfol,  solitarji  roiaan- 
tic  life  at  Woodlands,  and  her  tmalterahle  reMlation 
to  marry  a  real  bona  Jida  hero,  or  remain  for  ever 
Madgte  Mason, 
And  Phil  Bentiok  was  the  end  of  all  her  dreaaas  I 
"  He's  decidedly  ngly,"  Nellie  said,  glancing  at  a 
photograph  which  stood  on  the  chimney-piece.  "  I'm 
anre,  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  eneh  a  man, 
I  wouldn't  hare  his  likeness  in  every  oonspicnons 


MADGIE'S  HERO. 

By  the  AtTTHOR  OF  "GouRLAV  Brothers,"  arc. 

"  So  THIS  is  the  end  of  all  yonr  rconanoe,  ]f  adgie  1  tliia 
is  the  '  hero '  yon  bo  often  vowed  yon  would  marry  I  Wall, 
I  oonfess  I  am  saiprised." 

"And  dis^pptnnted,  too — why  don't  yon  add  that, 
Nellie  ?"  Mr&  Bentiok  said,  as  she  led  the  way  to  a  oozy 
little  sitting-room,  where  a  cheery  Are  was  burning.  "  Sit 
down,  dear,  and  drink  your  tea,  and  have  a  httio  rest  be- 
fore dinner.  Some  day,  perhaps,  yoa'll  have  a  better 
opinion  of  FbiJ,  and  even  leant  to  admire  him — who 
knows  r' 

"  But,  Uadgie,  he  really  isn't  a  bit  handsome,  nor  ro- 
mantic-looking, nor  poetic,  nor  anything;  and  I  did  so 
hope  and  expect  he  would  be — different"  And  Nellie 
Orahame  paused  for  want  of  a  word  to  express  fully  all  she 
had  expected  Madgie  Mason's  hoaband  to  be. 

Nellie  and  Madgie  bad  been  friends  at  school,  and  when 
they  parted — the  former  to  join  her  father  in  India, 
Uadgie  to  take  np  hei  abode  vitli  liei  node,  Oaptoin 
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place  in  the  house.  Tin  Burpmed  at  Madgie,  with  her 
love  of  eyerjthing  beautifal,  and  her  own  pretty  face  and 
fortune.  She  surely  might  have  done  better ;  and  yet  she 
seems  happy  and  contented  enough,  though  she  was  such 
B  hero-worshiper.** 

Nellie  had  come,  in  accordance  with  a  long-standing 
promise,  to  pay  Madgie  a  visit  It  was  tiieir  first  meeting 
since  they  had  left  school,  five  years  before,  and  she  had 
expected  to  find  her  friend  just  the  same  as  ever — gushing, 
sentimental,  impulsive — vnth  a  dreamy,  dark-eyed  lover- 
husband,  fond  of  poetry,  and  with  a  decided  air  of  mys- 
tery about  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  her  pre- 
conceived idea  than  Phil  Bentick,  with  his  rough,  seamed 
face,  cheery  voice,  hearty  laugh,  and  burly  frame— a  busy, 
active,  energetic,  hard-working,  practical  country  doctor, 
ten  years  older  than  Madgie  if  he  was  a  moment,  and,  oh  ! 
80  ugly. 

And  yet  Philip  Bentiok  had  had  his  romance,  too.  He 
had  been  old  Captain  Mason's  medical  attendant,  and 
af tef  his  death  Madgie*a  sole  counselor,  **  guide,  philoso- 
pher and  friend."  Woodlands  was  a  roomy,  old-fashioned 
Country  house,  buried  in  pleasant  woods,  five  miles  from  a 
village,  thirteen  from  a  town.  The  nearest  neighbors  on 
one  side  were  only  rough-and-ready  farmers,  on  the  other 
poor  fisher-folk,  who  tried  to  wring  a  wretched  subsistence 
from  the  sea  and  barren  westerly  shore. 

But  Madgie  was  not  lonely.  She  loved  Woodlands, 
loved  to  wander  all  day  through  the  gardens  with  a  vol- 
ume of  poetry  or  an  old  romance  in  her  hand,  loved  the 
distant  glimpses  of  the  sea,  loved  the  dreamy  solitude, 
which  she  peopled  with  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  own 
creating— very  delightful,  but  wholly  impracticable  indi- 
viduals. 

But  with  all  her  sentiment,  Madgie  was  vezy  charming, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Bentick— despite  his 
being  her  guardian,  and  a  poor  struggling  country  doctor 
into  the  bargain — should  fall  in  love  with  her.  It  was 
what  evexy  one  expected,  and  Madgie  herself  was  the  only 
person  astonished  or  unprepared  when  one  day,  in  plain, 
honest  fashion,  he  told  her  of  his  love,  and  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.  It  was  as  if  Madgie  had  been  awakened  from 
a  very  pleasant  dream  by  a  rough  shake.  During  the  two 
years  she  had  been  at  Woodlands  she  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  doctor.  He  had  always  been  at  hand  to  con- 
sult, to  confide  in,  and  take  all  responsibility  off  her 
shoulders.  She  was  used  to  his  honest  face  and  kindly 
voice,  to  his  constant  attentions  and  occasional  lectures, 
and  in  a  way  she  liked  them ;  but  the  first  idea  of  loving 
or  marrying  him  never  enteied  her  head,  for  the  doctor 
was  commonplace  to  the  last  degree,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  all  sentiment  and  romance,  and  Madgie  had  set  her 
whole  heart  on  **  a  hero."  But  Phil  Bentiok  was  not  des- 
titute of  feeling ;  and  when  Madgie,  more  plainly  than 
politely,  declined  his  proposal,  the  look  of  pain  and  sorrow 
in  his  dear,  honest  gray  eyes  would  have  accorded  with 
ihe  most  extravaguit  protestationa  of  despair  and  misery. 
But  he  did  not  give  way  to  them— only  apologized  gravely 
for  having  troubled  Miss  Mason,  and  was  taking  hia  de- 
parture in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  when  Madgie  burst 
into  impetuous  explanation. 

"  It's  not  that  I  dislike  you,  Phil,  or  like  any  one  else 
hotter,  and  I  know  you're  twice  too  good  for  me  ; 
only *' 

'*  Only  what,  Madgie  ?" 

Down  went  her  brown  head  in  confusion.  It  was  not 
easy  to  tell  a  man  to  hia  fiace  that  he  was  not  a  hero»  and 
that  was  the  sole  objection  she  had  to  Philip  Bentick. 

*<Only  what,  Madgie?"  he  repeated,  sternly.  "Is  it 
weoltii  X  lack  ?  or  am  I  too  old— too  ugly,  or  have  I  simply 


the  misfortune  to  meet  with  your  general  disapproval  ? 
Tell  me  what  my  failings  are,  that  I  may  try  and  mend 
them." 

Madgie  looked  up  into  the  grave,  earnest  face  that  bent 
over  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  It  isn't  any  of  those  thhigs,  Phil,"  she  sobbed.  '*  Pm 
sure  you're  handsome  enough"  (''just  like  'Lara,'"  she 
added,  mentally),  "  and  rich  enough  ;  and— oh,  Phil,  if 
you  could  only  do  something  ! — something  great,  I  mean* 
I  do  so  want  my  husband  to  be  a  hero  I" 

*' Ah,  is  that  it  ?  Madgie,  dear,"  after  a  long  silence, 
*' don't  you  think  a  man  may  be  a  hero  without  doing 
anything  very  great — ^without  his  name  being  familiar  in 
men's  mouths,  his  fame  blazoned  abroad  by  newspapers  ? 
Must  he  seek  '  the  bubble  reputation  even  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  •  ?" 

*'  I  love  a  hero,  Phil  I — a  great,  brave,  famous  man !  I 
should  like  the  whole  world  to  know  and  respect  my  hus- 
band.   Can't  you  do  something— anything,  Phil  ?" 

*'  Can't  you  love  me  just  as  I  am,  Madgie  ?  I  don't 
want  my  wife  to  be  a  heroine,  only  sweet  and  true  and 
lovable,  just  as  you  are,  Madgie  dear.  I  was  not '  bom 
great,'  and  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  '  achieve  great- 
ness.' My  duty  seems  to  He  straight  before  me  here  in 
this  quiet  little  village,  and  I  try  to  do  it  Does  that  count 
for  nothing,  Madgie  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But,  Phil,  I  cannot  marry  a  mere 
country  doctor  whom  no  one  ever  heard  of.  If  you  really 
love  me,  prove  it  Do  some  brave,  noble  deed— even  try 
to  do  something.    You  know  how  immeasurably — 


<«  ( 


-hf^h  (allure  oversteps  the  bounds 


r    Of  low  success.'  *• 

''You  do  not  love  me,  Madgie.  Forgive  me  for  having 
troubled  you.     Qood-by." 

*'  Phil,  you  know  I  do  care  about  you— a  little ;  but  I 
love  honor  more." 

Dr.  Bentick  smiled  sadly  at  the  girl's  silly  bmcies. 

"It  all  comes  of  living  so  much  alone,  and  reading  non- 
sensical romances,"  he  mused.  " Madgie's  heart  is  all  right, 
but  her  head  is  sadly  wrong,  poor  child.  She'll  be  wiser 
one  day,  perhaps." 

But  as  the  months  passed  by,  Madgie  showed  no  signs 
of  improvement;  indeed,  she  became,  if  possible,  more 
confirmed  in  her  "heroic"  ideas,  avoiding  all  society,  and 
feeding  her  fancies  with  all  sorts  of  poetic  visions.  The 
doctor  no  longer  visited  Woodlands  in  the  old  fkmiliar, 
friendly  way,  for  he  felt  that  Madgie  avoided  him,  and, 
when  that  was  impossible,  treated  him  with  constrained 
civility. 

^  "PU  go  away  for  a  time,"  he  said,  one  evening,  the  last 
of  his  guardianship,  for  Madgie  would  be  of  age  on  the 
morrow.  "Pll  volunteer  for  a  few  months'  active  service 
on  the  Qold  Coast  During  my  absence  she  may  meet  with 
her  ideal '  hero,'  or  forget  me — poor  Madgie  1" 

The  next  day  he  went  up  to  Woodlands  to  congratulate 
his  ward  on  reaching  her  majority,  and  have  a  final  inter* 
view  with  her  lawyer,  and  mentioned  incidentally  his  inten- 
tion of  going  abroad  for  a* few  months. 

"  Going  abroad,  Phil !"  Madgie  cried,  the  color  rushing 
to  her  pale  cheeks.  "  When  ?  where  ?  why  ?" 

"I  have  not  been  feeling  very  bright  lately,  and  I  fancy 
a  change  may  do  me  good.  An  old  college  chum  of  mine, 
surgeon  on  the  Apkrodite,  has  just  married,  and  we're  try- 
ing, if  it  can  be  managed,  for  us  to  exchange  for  a  few 
months.  His  ship  is  ordered  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  he 
can't  possibly  have  his  wife  either  precede,  follow,  or  ac- 
company him  there.  He'd  ^oy  a  few  quiet  montiis  here 
m  Broadbay,  and  I  shouldn't  mind  having  a  peep  at  King 
Koffee."' 
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'•And  when  are  you  going,  Phil  ?" 

"  If  ifc  can  be  ananged,  in  about  a  fortnight.  Clemens 
thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  as  he  has  some  friends 
high  up  in  the  Admiralty,  and  he  has  married  the  daagh- 
ter  of  the  captain  of  the  Aphrodite.  I  have  no  doubt  it  can 
be  arranged  ;  and.  if  not,  1*11  take  a  cruise  to  Ashantee  on 
my  own  hook.     I  fancy  I  want  a  holiday." 

"I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it  very  much,  doctor,"  Madg^e 
said,  her  ardor  considerably  damped  by  his  cool,  careless 
way  of  speaking.  Evidently  he  was  not  going  to  make  a 
hero  or  a  martyr  of  himself  on  her  account ;  and  yet,  in 
her  secret  heart,  she  was  delighted.  An  adventure  was 
the  only  thing  Phil  required  to  make  him  perfect  in  her 
ores  ;  and  an  adventure,  even  if  it  were  only  a  touch  of  yel- 
low fever,  could  scarcely  fail  to  befall  him  on  the  Gold 
Coast 

"  Qood-by,  Madgie.  I  thought,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  should 
be  taking  a  longer  journey  ;  but  our  separation  will  be  no 
less  effectual,  though  only  a  few  miles  instead  of  a  few 
thousand  separate  us." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Phil  ?  Aren't  you  going  on  the 
Aphrodite^  after  all  ?"  and  Madgie  glanced  despairingly  at 
the  huge  chest  and  the  numerous  small  parcels  she  had 
packed  with  such  oare  for  Phil*s  comfort  and  consolation 
on  the  voyage.  "  You  have  not  changed  your  mind  at  the 
last  moment,  have  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  but  not  altogether  without  a  reason.  You 
know  poor  Daventry  ?" 

"  Yes ;  what  lias  he  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"He's  ill — down  with  smallpox,  poor  fellow!  He  has 
worked  like  a  giant  night  and  day  this  last  fortnight  at 
Millbay,  where  smallpox  is  raging.  Daventry's  wife  is 
down,  too,  and  their  only  child  was  buried  yesterday  I 
must  go  over  at  once." 

"Into  the  very  middle  of  infection  I  You  shan't-— you 
mustn't,  Phil !  Why,  it's  frightful  in  Millbay— every  house 
infected  1" 

"  And  no  doctor  to  look  after  the  poor  creatures ;  think 
of  that,  Madgie.  Daventry,  poor  fellow,  faced  it  all  by 
himself —never  so  much  as  let  me  know  the  outbreak  was 
serious ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  merest  accident  I  heard  of 
his  illness.  Now  I  must  go,  dear ;  every  moment  is  pre- 
cious. It  may  be  long  before  we  meet  again,  Madgie ;  we 
may  never  meet  in  this  world.  Heaven  bless  you  always, 
darling— may  you  be  as  happy  as  I  wish  you." 

"  Phil,  you  mustn't  go  !  What  have  you  to  do  with  Mill- 
bay  ?    Phil,  Phil  t  come  back  1" 

But  he  was  ahready  far  down  the  avenue,  obeying  a  far 
hiore  powerful  voice  than  Madgie  Mason's— the  voice  of 
duty. 

Millbay  was  a  remote  fishing  village  about  eleven  miles 
from  Broadbay,  situated  in  a  low,  nuirshy  inlet  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  stagnant  swamps.  The  people  were 
poor,  ignorant,  ill-fed,  worse  clad,  and  the  low,  unhealthy 
Bituakon  of  the  village,  and  undrained,  unventilated  houses, 
made  them  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  of  all  sorts.  It  was 
there  Phil  Bentiok  turned  his  steps  unhesitatingly.  With 
A  brave  heart  he  entered  Dr.  Daventry's  residence  and  took 
his  duties  on  himself.  For  weeks  the  disease  raged  with 
unusual  violence— whole  families  were  carried  off,  young 
«nd  old  alike ;  and  with  want,  approaching  famine,  and 
virulent  disease,  Dr.  Bentick  struggled  alone.  No  help 
came  from  any  quarter.  The  inhabitants  of  Millbay  were 
always  secluded,  and  the  place  was  shunned  as  if  plague- 
Btrickeu*  Even  the  postman  who  toiled  through  the 
marshes  twice  a  week  forsook  the  place.  Rank  grass  grew 
thickly  in  the  middle  of  the  long,  straggling  High  Street ; 
the  boats  drifted  out  with  the  tide  unheeded ;  and  the 


stealthy  tread  of  some  stricken  parent  or  child,  seeking 
assistance  to  bury  their  dead,  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  awful  sultry  stillness  of  the  long,  scorching  Au- 
gust days. 

"  This  is  terrible  I"  Phil  said  to  himself  one  evening,  as 
he  walked  wearily  along  the  seaooast,  gasping  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  "  Thank  heaven,  Daventry  is  nearly  well,  for 
I  feel  I  cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  Mentally  and  physi- 
cally I  am  worn  out,  and  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good.  If  I  could  only  shut  out  this  frightful  picture  for 
an  hour,  and  get  one  breath  o{  untainted  air,  I  should  feel 
better." 

At  that  moment  a  low  moan  sounded  somewhere  near, 
and,  pausing,  he  leaned  over  the  wall  to  see  from  whom  it 
came.  Unconsdonsly,  he  had  reached  the  village  grave- 
yard, a  lonely  spot  by  the  shore,  only  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  marshes  by  a  few  rude  headstones  and 
rugged  wooden  crosses,  and  row  upon  row  of  new-made 
graves.  By  one  of  them  a  woman  was  kneeling,  scratch- 
ing with  both  feeble  hands  at  a  snudl  fresh  mound  of  earth, 
while  now  and  again  a  low  moan  burst  from  her  lips.  She 
was  ill,  weak,  emaciated,  and  the  doctor  recognized  her  as 
a  woman  who  had  suffered  severely— recovering,  as  by  a 
miracle,  having  lost  her  husband  and  five  children.  Three 
days  before  he  had  seen  her  with  an  infknt  in  her  arms,  the 
only  living  thing  left  her ;  now  it  lay  benealh  her  ragged 
doak,  the  last  of  all  her  fiock. 

Vaulting  over  the  low  wall,  the  doctor  approached  her 
gently. 

"My  good  woman,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  whis- 
pered, laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Let  me  bury  my  dead !"  she  cried,  fiercely,  pointing  to 
her  doak.  "Go  away,  and  leave  me  with  my  people  I" 

"No,  no— let  me ;"  and  taking  a  spade  that  lay  near,  he 
dug  a  grave,  and  reverently  placed  the  tiny  form,  wrapped 
in  its  mother's  doak,  in  it ;  then  he  covered  it  over  hur- 
riedly, and,  taking  the  wretched  mother  by  the  arm,  led 
her  from  the  spot. 

"  Heaven  for  ever  bless  you,  sir !"  she  said,  bursting  into 
tears,  as  she  took  a  last  look  at  the  little  grave.  "Now  I 
am,  indeed,  alone,  the  last  of  my  name  and  race— father, 
mother,  husband,  children,  friends— all  gone  1"  and  she 
sank  down  by  the  open  gateway,  and  refused  to  move 
further.  "  Let  me  die  here,  sir  1"  she  cried ;  "  here,  beside 
my  loved  one&  What  have  I  done  that  the  Almighty 
should  leave  me  ?" 

Sick  at  heart,  the  doctor  turned  away.  Such  scenes  had 
not  been  uncommon  in  Millbay  during  the  preceding 
month,  but  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  like  it,  and 
the  horror  of  it  was  on  his  mind  during  the  weary  weeks 
that  followed ;  for  he,  too,  was  seized  with  the  frightful 
illnesa^  stricken  down  as  with  a  sudden  blow.  For  weeks 
he  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death,  and  when  he  awoke 
to  consdousness,  the  first  face  he  saw  bending  over  him 
was  that  of  the  poor  mother  he  had  seen  before  his  illness. 
Day  and  night  she  had  tended  him  with  unceasing  care, 
and  seemed  to  fbrget  her  own  illness  and  sorrow  in  watch- 
ing over  him.  It  was  the  end  of  August  when  he  was 
taken  ill ;  it  was  the  middle  of  October  before  he  was  able 
to  creep  feebly  out-of-doors  and  sit  in  the  sunshine.  Once 
only  had  he  looked  in  a  mirror,  and  then  the  reflection  of 
his  seamed,  scarred,  livid  face  staggered  him.  On  no  one 
had  the  disease  made  such  fearful  ravages  ;  yet  not  a  soul 
who  survived  in  the  village  of  Millbay  but  blessed  every 
seam,  and  reverenced  every  purple  scar,  and  found  a 
beauty  in  them  that  might  be  coveted  by  an  angel  Surdy 
it  was  their  prayers  and  blessings,  their  looks  of  love  and 
tears  of  gratitude,  that  reconciled  him  at  last  to  his  terri- 
bly altered  appearance.     "  If  my  love  was  hopeless  before, 
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U'a  doablj  so  now,"  be  said  to  himself,  ona  daT>  "Did 
any  one  erer  hear,  I  wonder,  of  a  pook-marked  hero  ?  and 
yet  it  was  all  wisely  ordained.  Hj  dnty  lay  attaigbt  be< 
fore  me,  howorer  it  may  end  for  me." 

It  was  Christmas  before  the  doctor  thooght  it  perfectly 
safe  to  retam  to  his  cottage  at  Broadbay.  His  own  had 
been  the  last  case  of  the  diseaoe  in  UilllMy,  and  all  signs 
ol  infeotion  had  long  idnoe  disappeared.  He  had  reooT- 
ered  his  strangth,  too  ;  his  step  was  as  light  and  free  as  of 
old,  his  voice  as  clieery,  his  smile  as  genial ;  bnt  the  deep, 
discolored  scan  were  still  on  Lis  face,  indelibly  printed 
there,  and  it  was  only  thoee  to  whom  he  had  ministered  in 
their  sore  need  that  saw  a  radiant  beauty  in  them.  For 
himself,  he  had  almost  forgotten  them.  What  was  a  scar 
or  two  on  hia  face  to  the  [deep,  deep,  sore  scan  on  his 
heart  ?  Who  wonld  cars  a  jot  whether  a  poor,  solitaiy 
country  doctor  was  ngly,  or  the  rereise  ?  Snch  were  his 
thoughts  as  he  drove  np  to  his  oottage,  with  Mrs.  Norton, 
the  poor  solitary  widow,  beside  him.  She  insisted  on  fol- 
lowing him  and  serring  him,  and  she  was  bo  utterly  alone 
that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  say  her  nay.  A  blue  line  of 
smoke  onrled  from  the  chimneys,  a  cheery  glow  of  fire- 
light danoed  on  the  window-panes,  the  door  stood  hospi- 
tably open,  to  his  nnboonded  sorprise. 

"  Ah  !  this  ia  like  ooming  hom&  What  good  fairy  has 
been  at  work,  I  wonder  ?"  he  said,  stepping  into  the  light 
and  warmth,  "  Kadgie  I  ob,  my  darling,  is  it  indeed 
jonr 


"  Me,  Phil  1  why,  of  oonrse ;  who  else  oonU  it  be  7" 
Then  drawing  doeer :  "DearPtiil,  oas  yon  fo^veine?" 

"  Forgive  yon,  Madgie  ?"  he  said,  hoakUy  ;  "  forgive 
yon  what  ?" 

"  My  foUy.  I'm  wiser  now,  Phil,  and  I  think  X  know 
the  valne  of  the  treasore  I  oooe  despised." 

"Come  nearer  to  tlte  light,  Madgie^  and  look  at  ne. 
I'm  less  like  a  hero  now  than  over !" 

"Phil,  I  wouldn't  have  one  of  these  changed,"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  cheek.  "  I  wonld  sot  ghe 
one  nnsigbtly  scar  for  the  Groaa  of  the  Legion  of  Bonor, 
Ton  are  the  hero  of  my  heart  now  ;  long  offi  I  wanted  tbe 
hero  of  my  Uxixj  and  imagination.  Forgive  me,  Phil, 
and  let  tis  forget  all  my  folly,  for  I'm  heartily  aahamed 
of  it" 

Jnit  then  the  hells  of  Broadbay  Church  rang  ont  ■  jcj- 
ons  peal,  and  friends  gathered  round  to  welcome  baok  the 
doctor,  and  wring  his  hand  heartily,  looking  the  praiSM 
they  ooold  not  speak.  'So  go  forth  bravdy  in  search  of 
honor,  and  retnrn  victoriona,  is  a  great  thing  ;  to  go  forth 
and  brave  death  at  the  call  of  duty  is  a  good  thing.  And 
as  Phil  Bentick  glanced  rottnd  at  the  kindly  faces  shoot 
him,  ho  felt  he  had  his  full  reward. 

A  few  weeks  after,  Madgie  and  Phil  were  married  ;  and 
when  Nellie  Orabame  came  to  pay  her  long-promised  liait 
in  the  Summer,  and  heard  by  degrees  the  whole  atoiy, 
she  was  forced  to  admit  that  Modgie's  hero  was  a  real  bero 
alter  all,  and  one  "  whose  like  "  we  do  not  meet  with  eTerj 
day. 


It  seems  odd  to  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Cbatlee  T. 
heavy  fines  were  levied  on  country  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ferred dwelling  in  London  to  residing  on  their  coimtry 
estates.  A  certain  Mr.  Palmer,  a  Susses  squire,  was  made 
an  example  of  by  the  Star  Chamber.  He  was  a  rich  baoh- 
elor,  and  pleaded  eameetly  for  leave  to  remain  in  London, 
luging  the  not  unreasonable  excuse  that  his  oonnti?  house 
had  been  burnt  down ;  but  his  judges  fine^  him  £1,000,  and 
ordered  him  away. 
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THE   WIPER   AWAY   OF  TEARS, 

O  Thou  I  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be. 
If  when  deceived  and  wonnded  here. 

We  oould  not  fly  to  Theel 
The  friends,  who  in  our  sunshine  live. 

When  Winter  comes  are  flown; 
Aod  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Uustweep  those  tears  alone. 
J)ut  Thou  wilt  heal  that  brol^on  heart. 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part. 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

When  Joy  no  longer  soothes  nor  cheers. 

And  even  the  hope,  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears. 

Is  dimm'd  and  vanished  too, 
Ob,  who  would  bear  life's  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  Thy  Wing  of  Love 
Come,  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloom 

Our  Peace  branch  from  above  ? 
Then  sorrow,  touch'd  by  Thee,  grows  bright. 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day  I 
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HIS   SLEEPING  PRINCESS. 

By  John  Moran. 

Ohafteb  L 

N  glade  and  hfllfiide  hotly  shone 
Jnly'i^  strong  8nn«  till  the  air,  heayj 
with  the  scent  of  Snmmer .  blos- 
soms, seemed  woven  into  a  palpable 
ganase  *  wooL  The  landscape  was 
bathed  in  ambient  warmth,  and  the 
s^lnesB  was  onlj  stirred  bj  the 
dtofnj  ham  of  insects  or  the  faint 
twitter  of  some  sleepy  bird. 

One  object  alone  gave  motion  to 
the  scene — a  girl,  who  saontered 
slowly  down  the  path  leading  to 
Kilgormon  Woods.  As  soon  as  she 
got  beneath  the  shady  trees,  she 
took  off  her  hat  and  shook  out 
loosely  her  thick  golden  hair,  over 
^hioh  the  sun-shadowed  changes  danced  and  played  as 
they  fell  through  the  interlaced  bnmches.  That  golden 
aureole  crowned  her  what  her  loreliness  of  fkoe  and  flgtire 
proclaimed  her— a  princess,  bom  daughter  of  Queen 
Aphrodite. 

After  walking  some  distance  further,  she  turned  indo- 
lently into  a  closely  wooded  oopse,  and  presently  reached 
a  brook,  which,  failing  above  and  below  bare,  moss-grown 
rocks,  sent  out  spray  to  gem  tiia  herbage  on  either  side, 
while  in  the  nddst  it  flowed  in  on  eddying  stream.  The 
sunlight  could  not  pierce  here  in  its  fullness,  but  it  filled 
the  place  with  a  quiet  warmth  and  rich  color,  occasionally 
striking  some  shadow  into  brightness  by  a  sudden  beam. 
Here  was  a  sylvan  retreat  fit  for  this  dryad,  and  here  evi- 
dently it  was  her  intention  to  remain. 

First  she  idly  plucked  some  wild-flowers  that  grew  within 
her  reach,  and  then,  taking  cut  a  book,  seated  herself  on 
a  soft,  couch-like  mound  close  to  Uie  runnel's  edge.  A 
happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  for  in  a  moment  she 

hadbared^ 

"  Her  hovering  feet, 
Hore  blnely-velned.  more  soft,  more  whltely  sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-bom  Yenos,  when  she  rose 
From  out  her  cradle-shell,*' 


and  with  the  happy  abandon  of  a  child,  dabbled  them  in 

the  cool  water,  while  she  settled  herself  luxuriously  to  read. 

At  intervals  she  would  lean  back  her  head,  displaying  her 

firm,  round  throat,  and  dose  her  eyes  in  dreamy,  laogoor- 

ous  enjoyment.    Was  it  the  charm  of  her  book  whidi  took 

possession  of  her,  or  did  the  subtie  influences  and  rooHBtio 

beauty  of  the  place  steal  her  insensibly  ftott  hemsftf  ?    I 

know  not ;  I  only  know  that  in  one  of  these  intermk  the 

head  remained  longer  than  usual  on  the  xaosa,  mivgling  its 

burnished  hair  with  the  wild-flowers  she  hmi  lacked,  the 

long  lashes  scarcely  quivered  on  the  flud!ied  cheek,  and 

the  little  hand  that  held  the  book  lay  listlessly  in  her  lap, 

while  the  other  was  thrown  mechanically  above  her  head. 

In  short,  my  dryad  had  fallen  aileep. 

She  had  not  lain  long  thus  when  the  dense  undergrowth 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  was  pushed  aside,  and  a 

face  appeared— 

"  With  as  sunburnt  looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books." 

The  owner  of  the  ftioe,  a  young  man  and  handsome; 
started  when  he  first  noticed  the  sleeper;  then  a  be- 
holder, had  there  been  such,  might  have  seen  his  look 
change  fron^  surprise  to  admiration,  and  his  eyes  seem  as 
if  they  could  never  have  their  fill  of  gazing;  At  length 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  showed  his  teeth  in  a  smiley  as 
he  produced  a  sketch-book  and  sat  down  on  a  stoneu  For 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  no  sound  broke  the  qui- 
etude, as  the  artist,  who  was  dressed  after  a  picturesque 
fashion,  sketched  away,  his  brown  eyes  dwelling  on  his 
lovely  subject  <  • 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  closed  his  book  and  rose, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  stream,  as  if  he  would  fain  cross 
ii  Just  then,  however,  the  sleeper  stirred,  and  with  a 
bound  he  disappeared  through  the  shrubbery  from  which 
he  had  before  emerged.  The  rustling  noise  alarmed  her, 
and  on  her  elbow  she  raised  herself  with  a  start,  and 
stared  around. 

"Oh!  I  have  been  sleeping,"  she  said,  aloud;  *'I 
wonder  what  that  noise  was." 

Then,  stretching  herself  languidly,  she  withdrew  her 
feet  from  the  water,  re-shod  them,  and  picking  up  her  hat, 
book  and  flowers,  turned  her  back  on  stream  and  copse* 

Meanwhile,  the  artist,  Maurice  Lambert  by  name,  was 
strolling  back  to  his  lodging  in  the  little  Irish  village, 
well  pleased  with  his  adventure,  and  wondering  when  he 
should  again  behold  the  sleeping  beauty. 

"I  can  make  a  good  picture  of  it,"  he  mused,  as  he  lit 
his  cigar ;  *'  perhaps  inaugurate  my  fortune,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  in  store  for  me,  I  wonder  who  and  what  she 
is  ? — lovely,  at  any  rate."  v 

Thus  ran  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts  all  that  evening.  He 
took  up  book  after  book,  but  the  one  sweet  face  with  its 
changing  color  beamed  out  of  every  page,  and  during 
the  night  reduplicated  itself  in  dreams.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  rose  and  mounted  his  canvas,  for  the  resolve 
to  paint  the  picture  was  irrepressible,  and  no  less  strong 
was  his  desire  to  know  more  concerning  the  source  of  his 
inspiration. 

"  Are  there  any  pretty  girls  in  this  neighborhood.  Mm 
Kelly  ?"  he  asked,  after  some  little  time. 

"  Purty  girls,  is  it,  sir  ?"  Irish-like^  the  garrulous  old 
woman  made  answer.  *'  Did  ye  ever  hear  tell  of  the  spot 
in  Ireland  where  there  wasn't  galore  ?  Why,  there's  Miss 
Loftus,  an'  Miss  O'Leary,  an'  the  Miss  Guitises,  an* 
lashin's  besides ;  niver  to  spake  of  the  queen  of  them. 
Miss  Nina." 

Hereupon  Lambert  skillfully  led  the  nowise  unwilling 
Mrs.  Kelly  into  a  dissertation  on  these  various  beauties, 
from  which  he  arrived  at  the  decided  conclusion  that  the 
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peerless  '^Miss  Nioa'*  was  tiie  object  of  his  quest  Not 
that  Mrs.  Kelly  was  mach  of  a  hand  at  definite  descrip- 
tion ;  but  she  left  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  "  Miss 
Nina  "  was  bewildering  beyond  desoription^in  short,  sach 
an  one  as  Una/  who — 


"  Made  a  Btinshine  in  the  shady  place." 

He  farther  learned  that  Miss  Nina  Gorman,  of  Elilgor- 
man*  was  an  orphan  heiress  (at  which  inteiligenoe  his  soul 
sank  to  his  boots),  restrained  only  by  an  old  goardiaa, 
who  looked  on  her  as  a  miracle  of  beauty,  goodness  and 
cleverness  ;  that  she  was  by  many  considered  eooentrio  and 
headstrong  ;  that  she  had  a  legion  of  admirers,  who  en- 
dured alternately  her  ridicule  and  indiffereooe ;  but  that, 
beyond  doubt,  she  was  "  the  best  and  purtieat  darlin'  the 
Lord  ever  made." 

For  the  "  purtiness  '*  Maurice  could  himself  voudi,  pBH 
Tided  "  Miss  Nina  "  and  his  subject  were  identical-— of 
which  he  had  but  little  doubt.  He  had,  moreover,  exi>e- 
rienced  her  unconscioas  power  of  sunshine-making,  and 
was  fully  prepared  to  believe  all  good  of  her.  So  he  lit 
his  cigar  and  strolled  out. 

'*Heigho  r'  he  cighed,  ''what  the  deuce  have  I  to  do 
with  heiresses  ? — a  poor  devil  who  has  sometimes  to  solve 
very  unsatisfactorily  the  problem  how  to  dine  on  four- 
pence  ;  with  expectations,  too,  the  most  visionary  and  re- 
mote. Well,  then,  as  Ancient  PiBtol  hath  it,  '  the  world's 
mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword '  (I  mean  pencil)  '  will 
open.'  Come  what  may,  I  must  see  her  once  again,  at 
any  rate." 

He  was  of  that  sunny  temperament  which  lets  the  mor- 
row take  heed  for  the  things  of  itself ;  and  so,  with  san- 
guine hopes  in  his  heart,  and  bright  projects  in  his  brain, 
he  sauntered  carelessly  on  in  the  glad  Summer  weothee. 

He  was  walking  along  a  bypath  skirting  the  woods — 
heading,  in  fact,  for  the  spot  where  we  first  forgathered 
with  him — ^when  he  heard  a  sharp  scream,  as  of  some  one 
in  pain.  In  a  moment  he  sprang  over  the  hedge,  and  was 
running  toward  the  place  whence  the  sound  came. 

A  second  cry  guided  him  round  a  comer,  and  within 
five  yards  of  a  girl— >the  longed-for  one,  surely— on  whose 
arm  a  fierce  bloodhound  had  fastened.  Bushing  forward, 
he  caught  the  brute  round  the  throat  with  both  hafiS?, 
and  strove  to  choke  him  o£  This  he  accomplished,  with 
some  difficulty,  in  time  to  hand  him  over  to  a  keeper,  who, 
just  at  this  juncture,  r  n  up  in  breathless  alarm. 

Then  Maurice  turned  to  the  girl,  who  had  leaned  up 
against  a  tree,  and  bravely  bared  her  mangled  arm.  He 
looked  for  a  second  in  her  face — the  fairest,  he  thought, 
that  ever  pain  made  pale— and  said,  quietly,  though  the 
hot  blood  surged  through  his  veins  the  while ' 

*'  Wm  you  sit  down  here,  and  allow  me  to  bind  up  your 
wound  ?" 

"Th&nk  you — ^it  is  rather  painful,"  she  returned, 
faintly  and  half  apologetically,  as  she  handed  him  her 
handkerchief. 

He  took  it  from  her,  and  filling  his  hat  with  water  from 
ft  spring  close  by,  bathed  the  dimpled  arm  so  cruelly  torn 
as  tenderly  as  a  woman  could  have  done,  bound  it  up — 
longing  aU  the  time  to  cover  it  with  kisses — ^loosed  the 
blue  silk  scarf  from  his  neck,  and,  making  a  sling  of  it, 
passed  it  under  the  wounded  members 

During  these  operations  he  had  never  dared  to  look  in 
her  face,  and  no  word  had  escaped  either ;  but  now,  as  he 
finished,  he  glanced  up  at  her.  To  his  intense  dismay, 
her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  face  deadly  white.  Quick  as 
thought  he  ran  for  more  water,  which  he  dashed  on  her 
brow,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  revive  and 
rise,  smiling  faintly,  as  she  said  i 


'*  I  have  bean  dreadfully  stupid  to  give  yon  so  much 
trouble,  sir." 

Then,  while  Maurice  Lambert  stammered  out  his  inro- 
testations  of  delight  at  b^ing  of  service,  she  turned  to  the 
keeper,  who  held  the  half-strangled  hound  in  a  leash.  He 
had  remained,  watching  the  whole  business  in  a  help- 
lessly compassionate  manner,  uttering  a  jumble  of  ex- 
cuses, explanations  and  commiserations,  which  had  all 
fallen  on  heedless  ears. 

•*I  told  Mr.  Burke  before,"  she  said,  imperiously  *'  that 
I  wouldn't  allow  those  dogs  on  my  property.  Now,  tell 
him  that  if  I  see  or  hear  of  them  once  again.  Til  have 
them  shot  and  him  prosecuted  for  this,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Nina  Gk>rman  I"  The  man  commenced  to  explain,  but 
she  cut  him  s^ort  by  saying :  *•  I  don't  blame  you  at  all, 
Ned;  however,  see  that  your  master  gets  my  message." 
Then  she  faced  her  deliverer  once  more,  and  holding  out 
her  left  hand,  continued :  *'I  shall  see  you  soon  again, 
sir,  and  thank  you  better ;  at  prosenty  I  don't  feel  equal 
to  it" 

"  Let  me  walk  home  with  you,"  he  cried,  eagerly — only 
to  be  damped  by  the  rejoinder  :  "  Thank  you  -  no ;  I  have 
but  a  few  yards  to  go.     Gk>od-by,  and  many  thanks." 

And  she  walked  slowly  awiqr*  wi&ont  even  inquiring  hu 
name.         , 

Poor  fellow  t  She  had  spoken  io  him,  and  given  him 
her  hand  ;  he  had  bathed  and  bound  that  soft,  beautiful 
arm,  tingling  with  desire  to  clasp  har  to  his  breast,  and 
she  had  his  scarf  about  her  neck  ;  and  now  he  stood  in  a 
perfect  tremor,  watching 'her  lissom,  lovely  figure  till  he 
could  see  it  no  longer,  and  feeling  that  round  his  heart 
she  had  bound  something  softer,  yet  ten  thousand  times 
stronger,  than  silk. 

As  he  tore  himself  at  length  from  the  spot,  it  was  with 
the  sentiment  of  that  old  line  of  Bonaaxd's  running  like  a 
refrain  through  hia  thoughts  : 

"  Yoiis  ne  verras  Jamais  ehose  plus  belle." 


Ghafteb  XL 

Maubigb  TfAanwBT  went  back  to  eommence  his  picture, 
sadly  conscioaa  of  his  impotenoe  to  resist  the  spell  cast 
around  him«  and  as  sadly  expeotant  of  bitterness  in  store. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  fieroe  rebellion, 
against  hia  fate. 

'*  Am  I  not  a  better  man,"  he  tlunight,  "  than  thousands 
that  roll  in  wealth  ?  and  yet  this  inequality  is  not  enough, 
but  I  must  be  tormented  by  desires  that  can  never  know 
fulfillment,  and  love  that  can  only  breed  eternal  regrets* 
It  is  too  hard,  too  bitter^  to  endure  I" 

All  this  time  he  worked  impetooualy  at  his  picture,  is 
if  striving  in  hia  work  to  forget  himself ;  but  he  fouad  that 
impossible. 

All  night  through  ha  tossed  aleepleesly,  and  at  dawn 
rose  and  resumed  his  brush.  \ 

Later  in  the  day  he  went  out,  and  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse turned  toward  Eilgorman,  though  he  oalled  >^t«iyfif 
an  idiot  a  thousand  times  on  the  way. 

Miss  Gorman  was  ill,  he  was  told,  and  confined  to  her 
room,  so  he  turned  wearily  from  the  door,  after  leaving 
his  card. 

Several  days  passed  in  this  feshion.    He  painted  fitfully, 
wandered   aimlessly,   brooded  incessantly,  and  inquired 
daily  at  Eilgorman,  still  receiving  the  same  answero 
.  Mrs.  Kelly  wondered  vdiat  coald  be  wrong  that  he,  once 
so  merry  and  talkative,  was  now  reserved  and  gloomy. 

^'Mebbelhem  paints  is  bad  for  the  stummick,"  she  said, 
confidential! V,  to  one  of  her  oronies  ;  '*!  b'lieve  a  drop 
of  that  herb-tay  I  brewed  meaelf,  wid  the  laste  fiavor 
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o(  Qie  stone  jar  in  it,  would  do  Mr.  Lfuabert  »  power  of 
good." 

Ah,  Mn.  Kell7,  tha  potioa  was  asvet  distilled  by  hnman 
handa  that  oonld  onte  this  disease.     Vie  vicHs  ! 

On  the  first  Sonda?  succeeding  hia  donbla  advantoTe, 
Maurice  timed  aimleaalj  into  the  Tillage  otmrch.     As  he 
aat  looking  lonnd  liim,  there  passed  tip  the  aiale-HSO  near 
to  him  that  her  dreas  touched  his  arm— a  jonng  lady,  fol- 
lowed b;  a  stiff,  elderly  genUewoman.     InstinctiTely  he 
felt    it    was 
Miss    Gor- 
man, and  hia 
heart       beat 
tnmnltnonslf 
when,     aftar' 
seating    her- 
self, she  snf- 
fered    her 
ejea  to  wan- 
der over  tha 
oongrega- 

At  length 
her  glance 
rested  on 
him,  and  ha 
saw  the  faint- 
est smile  of 
reoognitdon 
ripplo  over 
herfaoe.  On 
that  daf, 
from  that 
moment,  the 
ohnioh  was 
tftnlj  to  Mm 
"a  little 
heaven  be- 
low." 

How  the 
serrioe  was 
renderod,  or 
what  the  ser- 

like,  he  had 
not  the  Tagn- 
est  idea.  He 
only  saw, 
heard,  fait 
Nina,  Nina, 
Nina.  . 

When  all 
waa  over,  he 
waited  in  the 
porch  tiU 
there  bore 
down  on  him 
a  golden- 
anreoled 

TJaion  of  lorelioess,  with  bine  eyea  beaming  and  red  lips 
parted,  and  tin}  hands  ontstretched.  This,  at  least,  was 
what  &e  saw.' 

"Don't  think  me  nngratefnl  Mr.  Lambert^"  she  said, 
"  for  indeed  I  am  Dot ;  bnt  I  have  been  so  ill  ever  since, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  yon  np  in  the  village." 

Commonplace  langaage_thiB  seems  to  yon  and  me  bnt 

"  H«T  voice  was  like  the  voloe  the  stars 
"  - — ,_  ■■  Had  wbsn  tber  sang  togetber." 


"I  hope  yon  are  qnite  better  now,  Uias  Gorman,"  he 
managed  to  get  out 

"  Oh,  yes,  thanks  to  yonr  good  surgery  t"  ahe  answered. 
"  Bnt  now  I  want  to  take  yon  home  with  me,  if  yon  are 
not  otherwise  engaged." 

Engaged  I  He  would  have  thrown  np  an  engagement 
to  dine  in  paradise,  or  dance  with  the  honrie,  had  he  made 
Bach. 

"Oh,  I  quite  forgot  I"  she  oontinned.  "My  friend, 
Mias  Shiel: 
Mr.  Lam- 
bert,    who 

from        that 
' dreadful 
dog." 

Miss  Shiel, 
an  addulous 
person  io 
spectacles^ 
who  had 
hitherto  oc- 
cupied the 
back  ground, 
surveyed 
Maurioe  ens- 
pioiou.ly, 
and  bowed 
grimly  in  re- 
sponse to  his 
profound  sa- 
lutation, and 
then  the  will- 
ing captive 
was  borne  off 
toward  an 
old,  cteeper- 
growu  Irish 
honee. 

■  Totally 
oblivions  of 
Mias  Shiel's 
existence,  he 
and  his  cap- 
tor wandered 
through  gar- 
dens, shrub- 
beries and 
doses,  talk- 
ing on  vari- 
ous topics ; 
bnt  Abnrlce 
only  felt  that 
there  was    a 

Nina's    voice 

and     a     fra- 

„  ,„  granoe  in  her 

'  REAL  rSAT  BBOIBH  KBABr.''— SSB  FACI  J8.  ... 

presence  that 
he  would  gladly  revel  in  foi  ever.  After  dinner.  Miss 
Shiel,  who,  despite  her  Gorgon-like  exterior,  was  bnt  a 
fmil  mortal,  succumbed  to  soporific  inflnences  in  an  easy- 
ohair,  and  left  the  two  to  unintermpted  converse, 

Nina,  who  by  this  fime  hod  learned  the  artist's  calling, 
led  him  to  a  little  room  hung  round  with  dioioe  pictures', 
which  she  called  her  gallery. 

Passing  before  these,  she  dexteronaly  drew  him  out,  and, 
being  really  on  enthusioBtic  devotee  of  art,  be  talked  ao 
.well  and  so  long,  that  he  started  at  hurt  to  find  the  twi- 
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light  deepening, '  and  his  anditor  gazing  intantlj  In  tiia 
faoe.  Hq  leddenad,  and  stopped  abrnpU/,  vith  some  ex- 
oiiBs  for  "talking  shop,"  and  then  tliej  Totnmed  to  the 
drawing-room,  vhere  Miaa  SUel  still  peacjelollj,  it  not  alto- 
gether pMoeabl;,  slumbered. 

Here,  as  thej  stood  by  the  iriodow,  Hiss  Gorman  said, 
snddenly: 

"I  anppoM  7on  hare  heud  strange  things  of  me? 
Ton  know  I'm  looked  npon  as  ahnost  insane  b;  some 
people. " 

"I  baveheard  nothingbnt  pioiae  of  7on,"retiira«d  Maa- 
rioe^  thinking  ha  sboold  like  to  ban  anj  one  who  spoke  ill 
of  her  within  arm's  length. 

"That  is  something  new,"  she  retomed,  smiling.  "I 
manage  mj  own  property,  therefore  I  am  mosoaUne  ;  and 
I  have  estAblished  a  sdiool  in  tha  village,  therefore  I  am 
prsBimiptnons.  The  teooher  is  reported  to  hare  said  onoe 
that  hq  donbted  if  snob  a  tnan  as  Adam  erer  lired ;  so  reo- 
tor,  preel^ter  and  priest  alike  taboo  the  sohooL  Howarco:, 
he  is  a  olerer  man  and  a  good  teooher,  ssd,  as  I  chiefly 
pay  Lim,  I  ohoooe  to  keep  him,  eren  if  he  wtte  a  Tork ; 
besides,  my  sohool  is  filled  with  children,  both  Oatholie 
and  Protestant,  and  the  other  Behoole  ore  almost  deserted. 
Can  yoa  credit  that  ?" 

"I  can  well  believe  that  nobody,  or  nothing,  oonld  re- 
sist yon,"  answered  Maurice — (from  which  fatnoos  remark 
it  will  be  readily  seen  into  what  deep  waters  be  was 
getting], 

" No  oomplimenta,  T£i.  Lambert,"  she  laughed,  holding 
np  her  finger,  "  or  I  roust  dass  yon  with  the  other  men 
who  deal  in  such  merchandise.  The  women  only  goadp 
aboQt  me.  Their  latost  goenp  is  that  I  mean  to  marry  my 
sohoolmsster.     Have  you  heard  of  it  7" 

"N(^  indeed  1"  he  replied.  "Mrs,  Kelly,  with  w4iom  I 
live,  says  you're  the  best  ssd " 

"  Hiuh  I"  she  interrapted,  with  a  comical  warning  ges- 
tore.  "  Old  nurse  always  stands  up  for  mc ;  but  you  must 
not  take  her  flattariee  for  gospeL" 

"But  I  do,  and  I  must,  always,"  returned  Maurice, 
with  fsr  more  eamestaess  than  the  ooclsion  .seemed  to 
reqoira 

"Heigho  1"  si^ed  Nina,  as  if  she  hod  not  bssrd  his  lost 
remark.  "It's  -verj  hard  bying  to  improve  people  who 
won't  be  improved,  and  who,  when  they  would,  are  hin- 
dered in  every  posdhle  way ;  and  than  to  be  reprobated 


and  preaohed  at  by  tha  prejudiced  and  pig-headed  I  It's 
this  everlasting  squabbling  about  nothing— this  dragging 
of  extraneous  questions  iato  every  oonoerh,  that  has  kept 
my  dear  old  country  back  so  long.  As  for  me.  Viva  la 
Quern  I  I  shall  fight  it  out ;  only  I  wish,  with  Hiokey 
Ree,  that  a  great  many  people,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
were  '  crammed  down  the  great  gaa  of  Athlone ' ;  but  this 
won't  do  at  alL  I'm  on  my  hobby  now,  and  must  get  off 
before  I  become  angry.  However,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Lambert" — this  with  a  demure  look  that  was  positively 
maddening— " I'm  a  vei?  dangerous  young  person." 

"I  think  you  are,"  Maurice  said,  in  alow,  half-abstracted 
tone,  not  attaching  her  sense  to  the  words,  perhaps  ;  bat 
his  answer  was  lo^  fu  Miis  Shiel  most  unwarrantably 
waked  up  at  this  juncture,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  he  saw 
how  time  hod  flown. 

So  he  promised  to  call  soon  again  and  bring  hi>  port- 
folio ;  and  then,  after  regretfnlly  taking  his  leave,  be 
walked  homo  in  tbe  starlit  Summer  night,  with  strong 
love  and  strange  hopelessness  flushing  bis  face  snd  chill- 
ing his  heart 

Where  hod  all  his  light-hearted  heedlessness  of  the 
morrow  vanished  to  7  Surely  it  was  to  snob  on  one  as  he 
that  Sir  John  Suckling  sang  of  yore — 


The  days  passed  aa  such  days  ever  Lave  passed,  ever 
must  pass,  till  the  requiem  of  time  and  love  is  sung.  He 
spent  much  ol  his  time  at  Kilgormon,  lotos-eating,  sketch- 
ing, reading,  hearing  Nina  sing  (which  she  did,  to  bis 
eon,  divinely),  and  losing  himself  in  "  the  heaven  of  her 
eyes." 

One  day  in  their  rambles  she  took  him  to  her  sylvan 
bower,  UtUe  dreaming  that  there  be  had  first  seen  her,  and 
tbe  l^pocrite  went  into  ecstsmes  over  its  charms. 

Matters  were  getting  serious,  thought  Miss  Shiel,  and  so 
she  said  to  Miss  Qorman,  telling  her  how  wrong  it  was  to 
encourage  this  nameless  odventiuer,  and  how  people  would 
talk — nay,  were  talking. 

"  Let  them, "  return^  that  yonng  lady,  coolly ;  n'tmporit. 
"  They  have  talked  about  less  before.  I  like  Mr.  I^un- 
bwt,  and  I'm  Nina  Oormsn,  of  Eilgorman,  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  managing  my  own  aSairs,  and  resolved  to  do  so." 
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Whereat  Miss  Sliiel,  vtho  knew  her  quondam  papirs 
spirit  well,  was  fain  to  submit,  and  await  the  issue,  which 
soon  oame. 

It  befell  in  this  waj :  Maurice  had  unwittingly  let  slip 
that  he  was  painting  a  picture,  and  when  Nina  asked  to 
see  it  he  was  forced  to  pat  her  ofL 

This  she  thought  strttuge,  and  having,  witii  all  her  lov- 
able loveliness,  a  tinge  of  the  old  Eden  leaven,  set  out  one 
morning  to  visit  Mrs.  Kelly,  f nllj  bent  on  getting  a 
glimpse  of  this  mysterious  pictoxe.  Finding  that  Maurice 
was  out,  she  began  to  ohat  wiUi  die  old  woman,  and  after 
a  time  said  : 

'*  Oh,  nurse,  I  ehxsild  BoHke  to  have  a  peep  at  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's paintiog-room,  now  he's  awuy  !" 

MJEV.  Kelly  iolormed  her  that  she  had  striot  orders  not 
to  let  **»  aowl'*'  up  or  to  tonidi  &  tiling ;  but,  for  raie,  he 
never  meant  to  include  Mui  Nina  ;  whe  oonld  gainsay 
**  the  queen  of  them  "?  and  more  to  this  effect 

So  up  they  went  to  ffluebeard's  ohwnfaiir,  muL  entered. 
On  the  easel  stood  what  wns  evidenfly  li»  picture,  and 
Kina,  lifting  the  oloth  thai  covered  it,  started  and  gave  a 
little  ory,  while  Mrs.  Kelly,  with  uplifted  hands,  pro-' 
daimed  it  '*her  livin*  image,"  invoking  all  the  saints  to 
deny  if  they  conld.  Still  I^na  stood,  with  dasped  hands 
and  wide,  eager  eyes,  till  a  glad  expression  overspread  her 
flMe,  and  having  gently  r^laoed  the  0I0&,  she  turned 
away,  nfying,  absently : 

''Oome,    nurse,    let   m   ga     SiqppoBe   Mr.  Lambert 
akonid-  catoh  us  here  ?" 

In  passing  the  table  her  glance  fell  on  a  scrap  of  jMiper 
■eribblad  over  with  her  name.  This  she  feloniously  se- 
oretdd,  and  bidding  her  nurse  a  mechanical  good-by,  left 
the  house,  and  tamed  toward  her  secret  hauni  Then  she 
took  out  the  paper,  and  exp.Tnining  it  more  oloaely,  found 
these  words  on  one  aide,  headed: 

«  MY  LADY." 

Bow  shall  I  best  oonfoss 

My  lady's  loveliness. 

Which  no  words  caa  express  ? 

Amid  my  lady's  hair 
Is  set  a  subtle  snare 
To  take  men  unaware. 

Within  mylady*s  eyes- 
Twin  lights  in  Loveland  skles^ 
The  music  never  dlos. 

Upon  my  lady's  month 

Brim  kisses  for  Love's  drouth— 

Streams  In  the  arid  South. 

About  my  lady's  throat. 

That  swells  wifeh  sweetest  iwta 

His  talisman  lav^  wvHe. 

Upon  my  lady's  breast- 
Heaven's  parity  exprest — 
Is  promise  of  great  ret^t. 

Between  my  lady's  hands 
Are  gifts  of  Love's  far  lands. 
Whoso  lord  she  yet  commands. 

Under  my  lady's  feet. 
To  do  her  service  sweet, 
I  lay  my  soul  complete. 

Trom  out  my  lady's  heart 
(Would  God  twere  my  life-chart  .*) 
My  way  lies  wide  apart. 

And  I  can  ne'er  express 

My  lady's  loveliness. 

Or  speak  my  soul's  excess. 

She  read  the  lines  twioe,  and  kissed  them,  with  a  far-ofif 
smile  on  her  red  mouth. 
**  Poor  old  fellow  r*  Bhe  said,  softly,  and  her  eyes  filled 


with  tean.     <*  He  does  love  me  dearly !     How  will  it 
endr 

8he  looked  up,  and  saw  him  advanoing  toward  her  with 
bent  head.  Ha  had  ended  a  fierce  struggle  with  himself 
in  that  place  where  he  had  first  seen  her,  and  now  his  re- 
solve was  taken*  Manhood  and  honor  alike  said*  *'  Gk>.*' 
lu  another  moment  he  heard  her  step,  raised  his  eyes,  and 
they  met,  she  knowing  so  much,  he  so  little^ 

"  I  am  glad  I  ohanoed  to  meet  yon,  Miss  Gorman,'*  he 
said,  in  a  hoarse  yoioe  that  trembled  pitifully,  "as  I  must 
leaTe  this  place  to*night." 

«  Going  away,  and  so  suddenly  1"  the  ardh-traitreas  aiidy 
quite  calmly.     *'  Has  anything  happened  V* 

"  Yes ;  this  has  happened  I"  he  burst  out,  unable  to  con- 
tain himself  kmger.  ''I  love  you  better  tiian  anything 
in  this  world,  or  any  otiier,  Misfl  Ckirman — Nina  1  For- 
give me— pity  me.    Good-by  I" 

He  caught  her  hand,  kissed  it  passionately,  and  was 
gone.  Had  he  looked  in  her  faoe,  he  might  have  been 
less  precipitate.  Back  to  his  room  he  hurried,  with  bitter 
anguish  in  his  soul,  and  aat  down  befoie  the  table,  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  liands. 

^^  Would  to  God  I  were  dead  !*'  he  groaned.  "Oh,  my 
darling,  whom  I  shall  neyer  see  again  I    It  is  too  hard  1" 

How  long  he  remained  thus,  he  never  knew;  but  at 
length  he  raised  his  head,  and  started  back,  for  she  stood 
beside  him,  "  celestial  rosy  red.'*  He  sprang  from  his 
chair,  but  his  agony  left  no  room  for  shame  or  speech, 
and  his  intense  loving  gaze  made  her  lips  quiver. 

She  laid  her  two  little  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  at  him  frankly  in  the  faoe  with  her  blue  Irish  eyes, 
while  the  color  deepened  a  shade  **  from  brow  to  chin, 
and  the  least  tremor  shook  her  sweet  Toioa. 

"I  thought  you  were  very  brave,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone.  "Are  you  not  strong  enough  to  stand  against  the 
world,  so  long  as  I  know  you  to  be  a  true  man,  and—" 

For  all  answer,  she  was  in  his  arms — 

*'  Clear  won  at  last,  the  thing  of  all  the  earth 
That.mfide  his  fleeting  life  a  little  worth.".  ^ 

Was  her  act  unfeminine,  unmaidonly  ?  Perhaps  so,  to 
you,  ye  prigs  and  prudes ;  but  to  me,  not.  Womanhood 
liko  hers  U  royal  by  right  divine. 

Between  these  two  there  was,  for  a  time,  little  articulate 
speech,  but  at  length  a  faint  voice  asked,  softly  : 

"And  what  is  the  picture  to  be  called,  Maurice  ?*' 

The  question  never  dawned  on  him  as  strange.  This 
picture  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  his  own  life  of 
late,  and  was  so  inwoven  with  hi3  new,  undreamt-of  happi- 
ness, that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  had  always  known  of 
it,  and  he  answered  with  another  kiss< 

"My  Sleeping  Princess.' 
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PEACOCK-SHOOTING    IN    INDIA. 

Original  Notes  of  Travel,  by  August  Locher. 

DuBiNa  my  four  years*  residence  in  Bombay,  India,  1 
became  acquainted  with  several  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
who,  like  myself,  were  inveterate  lovers  of  sport,  shooting 
and  hunting ;  and  whenever  they  eould  get  leave  of  ab- 
senoe,  we  would  start  on  hunting  expeditions  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  which  abounds  in  wild  animals  of 
every  description,  from  the  tiny  striped  squirrel  to  the 
Bengal  tiger  and  rhinoceros. 

One  of  the  most  exciting,  though  least  dangerous,  sports, 
we  found  to  be  hunting  the  peacock,  which  magnificent 
bird  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  densest 
jungles  throughout  India,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Punjaub  (the  territory  along  the  Paver  Indus), 
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in  Gozerat^  along  tbe  base  of  the  Himolaja  Mountains,  on 
the  coast  of  Ck>romandel,  among  the  Neilgherry  Hills  (on 
the  coast  of  Malabar),  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Island  of  Oeylon,  where  the/  are  so  numerons  as  to  be 
€>ooasionally  seen  in  congregations  of  many  hundreds. 

The  peacock  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  famous 
tiot  only  for  the  gorgeousness  of  its  plumage,  but  also  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  really  far  superior  even 
to  that  of  the  turkey,  although  not  near  as  white  and  in- 
viting in  appearance  as  the  latter. 

It  was  already  highly  esteemed  as  a  tidbit  by  the  epi- 
cures among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Lucul- 
lus,  who  lived  from  the  year  110  to  the  year  57  b. a,  and 
other  notorious  Boman  gormands  of  fabulous  wealth,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  feast  with  their  friends  on  dishes  of  pea- 
cocks* tongues  and  peacocks'  brains. 

The  eggs  of  the  peacock  are  likewise  valued  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  form  to  this  day  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  India.    • 

'  Our  nearest  place  for  hunting  this  bird  was  an  unusually 
dense  jungle,  which  lined  both  banks  of  a  small  tributary, 
or,  raUier,  one  of  the  many  sources,  of  the  mighty  liver 
Godavery,  which  rises  in  the  district  of  Oandeish  (a  woli- 
known  cotton-producing  territory  of  India),  and,  pursuing 
ft  very  sinnous  southeasterly  course  for  nearly  a  tiliousand 
miles,  throws  its  limpid  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  BengaL 

We  reached  the  locality  by  traveling  on  the  railway  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  Candor, 
a  lonely  railway-station,  surrounded  by  a  vast,  arid,  very 
scantily  inhabited,  slightly  undulating  plain.  There  wo 
would  engage  a  native  with  a  cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bul- 
locks to  convey  us  with  our  traps  to  a  wretched  native  vil- 
lage called  Woorgaum,  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  left 
of  the  railway-track,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  which  vil- 
lage the  tributary  above  referred  to  passes. 

About  two  miles  further  down  the  river  the  jungle  be- 
gins in  right  good  earnest  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
which  winds  its  course  through  a  shallow,  rugged  vaUey. 

One  day  I  arrived  at  Woorgaum  with  two  of  my  mili- 
tary friends,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  peacock  ;  but 
having  frequently  heard  accounts  of  troubles  between 
Europenn  sportsmen  and  natives  in  consequence  of  the 
former  killing  this  favorite  bird  of  the  Hindoos,  especially 
of  the  higher  castes  of  the  Hindoo  population,  to  whom 
the  peacock  is  as  sacred  as  the  ibis  was  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  hiring  an  individual 
of  the  "B heel"  tribe  to  convey  us  by  bullock-cart  from 
Oandor  station  to  the  hunting-ground. 

The  Bheels  are  a  rather  unruly,  bold  and  warlike 
nomaiic  tribe  of  Hindoos,  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
who  live  almost  exclusively  by  cattle-raising,  diversified, 
"When  opportunity  offers,  by  "cattle-lifting,"  or  cattle- 
Stealing. 

'  They  care  little  about  religion  or  creed  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  indeed,  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  profess  any. 
Speaking  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  leading  a  genuiae 
gypsy  life,  they  miy  justly  be  termed  the  gypsies,  or 
Bedouins,  of  India. 

The  Bheels  are  exe^ent  shekdries  (hunters),  and  track 
the  game,  nay,  even  ao^it  it,  with  the  acumen  of  the 
bloodhound.  M»ny  of  thmn  still  use  the  bow  and  arrow, 
some  the  javelin,  while  the  remainder  possess  single-bar- 
reled matchlock  and  flintlook  guns. 

It  is  utterly  immaterial  to  them  whether  they  are  hired 
to  assist  in  slaying  the  peacock,  the  antelope,  the  tiger,  or 
a  human  being,  ii  they  are  paid  for  their  services.  Noto- 
riously unreliable  and  treacherous,  however,  they  are  gen- 
eraliy  disliked,  and  whoever  has  anything  to  do  with  them 
liad  better  be  cautious*  and  never  give  them  the  chance  to 


"stab  him  in  the  back,"  which,  owing  to  their  insatiate 
lust  for  plunder  and  genuine  feline  natura,  they  are  prone 
to  do,  if  they  think  they  can  do  it  with  safety. 

Abhorred  as  "  Pariahs  "  (outcasts,  or  below  caste)  by  the 
Hindoos  of  the  higher  castes,  because  of  their  want,  or. 
rather,  contempt,  of  religion,  and  generally  shunned  by 
those  of  the  lower  castes,  by  reason  of  their  treaoherons, 
savage  nature,  the  Bheels  live  very  much  tbe  vagabond 
life  of  the  more  tractable  of  our  American  Indians, 

In  hiring  an  individual  of  this  tribe,  and  treating  him 
kindly,  we  knew  that  the  true  purpose  of  our  arrival 
would  not  be  betrayed  to  the  natives  of  the  village,  the 
more  so  as  we  pretended  to  have  come  to  hunt  the  wild 
pig  or  boar,  which  abounds  in  that  district,  and  which, 
throughout  India,  is  detested  by  both  Hindoo  and  Moslem 
as  an  unclean  and  obnoxious  animal,  that  they  are  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  as  it  does  great  damage  to  their  crops. 

It  being  near  sunset  by  the  time  we  reached  the  village 
of  Woorgaum,  we  hired  a  hut  belonging  to  a  Pariah,  as  no 
Hindoo  of  caste  would  reoccupy  a  hut  which  had  harbored 
a  BheeL  Our  traps  were  transferred  from  tbe  bullock- 
cart  into  this  hut,  the  oxen  tied  to  the  spokes  of  the  two 
wheels  of  the  cart  and  fed,  two  chickens  bought,  killed, 
plucked,  cleaned,  seasoned,  and  then  roasted  over  the  fire, 
which  we  had  lit  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  hut 

The  day  had  been  oppressively  hot,  but  the  evening  was 
rather  chilly,  and  a  heavy  dew  was  falling,  so  that,  moved 
to  pity  by  the  shivering,  almost  stark-naked  Bhoel,  whom 
we  at  first  were  loath  to  admit  into  the  hut,  we  finally  con- 
cluded to  let  him  come  in  and  lie  down  among  us  for  the 
night — a  kindness  which  he  was  evidently  unused  to  and 
seemed  to  appreciate.  We  had,  however,  arranged  to  al- 
ternately watch  him  closely,  each  one  to  take  his  turn  of 
keeping  an  eye  open  while  tbe  others  were  sleeping. 

The  fellow's  only  weapons  were  a  bow  and  a  few  arrows, 
and,  as  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  extinguishing  the 
fire  before  retiring  for  the  night  into  the  pitch-dark  hat, 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  doing  much  damage  among  iia 
with  them. 

Luckily  there  was  no  need  for  distrust  on  our  part  In- 
stead of  watching  him  all  night,  tired  nature  got  the  su- 
premacy over  our  precaution,  and  all  of  us,  tlie  Bbeel  not 
excepted,  slept  as  soundly  as  we  ever  did,  upon  a  single 
blanket,  spread  on  the  bare  ground. 

About  daybreak  we  arose,  and,  after  preparing  and  par« 
taking  of  a  frugal  breakfast,  consisting  of  tea,  eggs  and^ 
crackers,  started,  accompanied  by  the  bullock-cart,  for 
the  jungle. 

On  the  way  thither  several  troops  of  wild  pigs  roamed  over 
the  fields  within  easy  sbot  range,  but  we  refrained  from 
"  blazing  away  "  at  them,  as  we  had  firmly  set  our  minds 
upon  going  for  peacocks  and  nothing  else,  and  a  singlo 
shot  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  the  haunt  of  that  extremely 
wary  bird  will  induce  it  to  retreat  into  the  most  inaccess- 
ible recesses  of  the  jungle,  whence  it  will  not  readily  re- 
issue, and  whither  it  is  excessively  difficult,  and  even 
dangerous,  for  man  to  penetrate  ;  for,  besides  being  alive 
with  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  they  are  well  known 
to  be  the  retreat  of  the  tiger  during  the  daytime. 

It  is  the  universal  warning;  among  tbe  wretched  natives 
of  those  jungle  districts,  and  has  actually  become  an  East 
Indian  proverb :  "  Where  you  see  the  peacock,  look  out 
for  the  tiger." 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  based  upon  positive  fact  and 
ample  experience  that  these  two  animals  are  invariably 
found  to  share  tbe  ^me  haunts  ;  and  the  shekdries  as  well 
as  the  natives  assert  that  they  (tbe  peacock  and  the  Bengal 
tiger)  live  in  perfect  harmony  together,  and  have  never 
been  known  to  hunt  each  other. 
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However  this  uutj  be,  certain  it  ia  Uut  eren  Uajor 
Fiobia — the  famona  ona-anasd  Indian  tiget-ala^er,  vho 
hai^  single-haiided,  rid  India  of  more  than  three  hundred 
Bengal  tigers,  and  who,  tboogh  a  plain,  modeet,  and  not 
generoUj  known  personage,  ii,  in  mj  estimation  at  least, 
the  greatest  hunter  that  eret  lived— neither  Jnlee  Gerard, 
GOTdon  Cnmmiag,  Andarson,  Baldwin,  Oreen,  nor  any- 
bod;  else  excepted — believes  in  the  above  maxim,  and  in- 
variabi;  inqniiea  of  the  Qatives,  who  oome  to  report  to 
him  the  wlieieabonts  of  tlis  dreaded  feline  mooaters, 
whether  there  are  an7  peaoooka  to  be  fooad  in  the  imme- 
diate vioioity  of  the  aU«^^  haonts,  and  gives  littte  cred- 
enoe  to  their  reports  if  his  inqniry  is  answered  in  the  oog- 
attve. 

For  thisTsrj  reason  no  eeneibla  sportsman  in  India  ever 
thinks  of  hunting  the  peaoot^  with  a  shotgun,  although 
it  would  naturally  be  much  easier  to  bag  them  with  a  gun 
than  with  a  rifle ;  bat  the  ohanoea  of  meeting  unexpect- 
sdlj  with  its  feline  Mend  aia  sooh  as  to  render  a  good 
rifle,  and,  moreover,  a  good-sized,  reliable  levolver,  mueh 
more  desirable  for  the  sport 

The  peaoook  does  not  leave  the  shelter  of  the  inaooesai- 
bla  reooaaoa  of  the  jangle  until  the  sun  is  wall  np  in  the 
horizon.  Thia  drenmstanoe  gave  ua  ample  time  to  aeleot 
our  shooting-gronnd,  ^Uioagh  the  sun  had  already  risen 
before  wa  reached  the  ontskirta  of  the  jangle,  wluoh  we 
found  to  be  elive  with  boiaterona  green  parrots,  that 
abased  eseh  othw  through  the  tops  of  the  lol^  palm-trees 
and  bamboos. 

Thousands  of  ringdoves  sat  oooing  in  obotua  on  the 
gigantic  etalka  of  the  aloee,  and  on  the  uppermoet 
branohea  of  the  ohaotio  maas  of  enormooa  prioklj-pear 
buahe*,  while  in  every  direction  boopa  of  long-tailed 
monkeys  agitated  the  smaller  faranahes  of  thoaa  strange 
giants  of  the  jungle,  the  banyan-tree  and  the  East  Indian 
dragoablood-tree — the  former  remarkable  for  iBsning  hun- 
dreds of  roots  from  ita  huge,  horizontally -growing  lower 
branches,  which  roots  hang  down  tavard  the  ground,  and, 
as  soon  aa  they  are  long  enough  to  reach  it,  they  grow 
into  the  soil  and  form  so  many  wooden  oolumns  or  addi- 
tional trankB  of  the  mother-tree  ;  the  latter  distinguished 
by  being  entirely  deatitnte  of  leaves,  bat  profusely  stud- 
ded all  over  with  bancbes  of  bright  scarlet  UoMoms. 


It  WEB  really  amnsing  to  witness  the  fantastic  and  ludt 
crons  evolutiona  of  the  long-tailed,  mischievous  little 
imps,  as  they  chased  each  other  through  the  annlit  trae- 
topa  and  intricate  network  of  lianaa,  vines,  and  other 
creepers  with  astoniahing  agility,  oaught  each  other  by 
the  tail,  performed  all  manner  of  breakneck  evolutiona, 
and  kept  up  a  marry  chattering  all  the  while. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  stood  watching  the  hotaroge- 
neoos  animal  life  of  the  jnngle,  while  tiA  oxen  browsed  on 
the  scanty  herba  within  their  reach,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  loud  and  harsh,  though  to  na  welcome,  ory,  "  Tdo», 
idot,  Idoa!"  (which  unqoesUonsbly  gave  the  bird  its  Qreek 
name  of  ki6$)  atrudk  our  ear,  and  was  the  signal  for  ua  to 
commenoe  operations. 

As  it  was  utterly  impoasibls  for  the  bnllock-oart  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  jungle,  we  told  the  Bheel  to  stay  where  he 
was  until  the  report  of  our  firearms  should  indicate  to  him 
OUT  whereabouts,  when  he  should  immediately  move  on 
along  the  ontekirts  of  the  Jungle,  and  h^t  again  as  near  as 
practioable  to  the  spot  where,  aooording  to  his  Judgment, 
the  shot  or  shots  had  been  flred. 

Aa  for  us,  we  agreed  to  always  keep  as  close  together  aa 
poasibla,  and,  in  case  of  a  separation,  to  keep  each  other 
well  informed  of  our  reepeotive  positions  by  imitating  tbe 
long-drawn,  plaintive  oall  of  the  East  T^iiiM  blackbird. 

hereupon  wa  plunged  into  the  jungle,  and  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  poshing  through  the  dl  but  impene- 
trable chaos  of  bambooa,  cact!,  oreepers  and  thorny 
bushea,  which  terribly  lacerated  our  hands  and  faces,  and 
simply  ruined  our  garments,  although  tbe  latter  were  com- 
posed of  the  strongest  oorduroy  and  linen. 

Frequently  we  were  oompelled  to  make  a  wide  oircnit  in 
order  to  get  to  a  particular  spot  only  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
OS,  ao  f<amtdable  wwe  the  barriera  of  caoti,  prickly-peaia, 
aloes,  etc. ;  indeed,  in  some  places  I  would  have  defied  an 
elephant,  or  even  the  much  thicker-skinned  rhinoceros,  to 
force  ita  way  throogb  ;  and,  as  it  nature  had  intended  to 
render  these  vegetable  fortifloatioDS  still  more  impregna- 
ble, tliey  fairly  teemed  with  snakes,  scorpions,  Itzarda, 
huge  apidera,  irascible  ante  and  other  vermin,  and  never 
before  did  man  so  appreciate  the  invaluable  services  of  a 
stanch  pur  of  jack-boo^ 

After  a  .hard  scramble  of  more  [than  an  hour,  daring 
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vhioh  time  I  do  not  believe  we  penetrated  two  hnndied 
feet  into  the  jn&gle,  ve  disoovered  a  amaU  patuh  o(  open 
gronnd  atnigfat  KheBd  of  n&     Mahing  cautiooelj  toward 
it,  and  peering  thiongh  the  iatentioas  of  »  screening  hash 
on  the  border  of  the  patoh,  we  beheld  a  munificent  pea- 
ooek,  in  the  aot  of  asoending  a  low  moond  of  hard-baked 
ydlow  olaj,  piofoaalj  perforated,  aad  famiUai  to  mi  aa  a 
termite     or 
white   ant-hill, 
which  rooo  oat 
of    the    osDtra 
-  of  ths  patch. 
Immediately 
in  the  wake  of  ' 
the  lordly  cook 
followed  three 
fine,  large  h«nit 
vhioli,     nevar^ 
thelaea,    could 
almoat    hida 
themselves  on- 
der  the  prodi- 
gioQBly    large. 
fan-Uka,  gcrgo- 
ODsIy   brilliant 
(ail  of  the  for- 
mer,    IntenUy 


vejing  .  tba  . 
.  Bntroandinga  ' 
tor  a  moment, 
the  oook  stood 
oa  Uia  top  of 
the  monndi 
but    tailed    to 


were     by     a 

dense    prioUy- 

pear     thicket. 

After  satisfying 

himself    that 

"the  eoast  was 

dear,"  he  be- 
gan to  piok  np 
.  the-  termites   t 
.  which  cr«iried 

around  his  feet 

and   the   h«na  ' 

readily     fol- 
lowed Boit. 
Now  was  Um 

fima  to  "hlase 

away  "  at  them. 

Captain  D.  was 

to  "  toke  oare" 

of  the  cock,  the 

r"f.v'-«  ».™..». 

hen  to  theright 

of  the  former,  while  lientenant  A.  wu  to  attend  to  the 

other  two  birds,  which  stood  directly  behind  each  other. 

Upon ,  the  captain's  conuaand  we  flred  simnltaneoiuly, 
and  tiie  whole  congregation  npon  the  monnd  lay  down  aa 
suddenly  ;  bat  in  an  instant  one  of  the  hens  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  reaohed  the  thicket  before  we  oonld  prevent  it. 

It  is  utterly  nseLesB  to  follow  these  birds,  even  if  they 
are  badly  crippled,  through  the  jangle,  for  in  an  instant 
they  will  be  loat  to  ona 


The  peaoook  is  very  relnotant  to  take  to  wing,  snd  relics 
for  safe^  almoat  entirely  on  the  swiftness  of  its  legs.  It 
is  very  fleet-footed  and  difBoolt  to  overtake  in  the  intricate 
jungle,  even  for  a  dog,  although  one  would  fain  believe 
that  the  enormous  toil  of  the  oook  especially  would  prove 
a  great  impediment  in  running  and  dodging  through  the 
thicket :  yel*  strange  to  say,  this  is  not  the  case^  for  the 
cock  is-  even 
swifter  than 
the  hen,  and 
remarkaUy  ex- 
pert in  evading 
its  ptinuer  by 
the  most  atia- 
t^io  zig-zag 
marobes  imagi- 
nable thiongh 
the  vegetable 
labyrinth,  and 
a  porsnit  gen- 
erally ends  in 
nothing  bat 
the  perpl^ly 
of  the  porsner 
how  to  get  out 
again,  which  ia 
jnst  the  acme 
of  exdtement 
of  tltia  sport ; 
and  the  sbang- 
eet  thing  of  oil 
is  the  fact  tLat 
a  wild  peacock 
ia  seldom  seen 
with  a  raffled 
idamage,  or 
even  with  a 
dsAnaged  fail- 

We      picked 
up    the    three 
birds,    and 
found  tbem  to 
be  very  heavy 
and  fat    Anz- 
ions  to  take  tlie 
oook     (aa    nn- 
naually  flue 
specimen)  with 
OS  to  Bombay, 
in  as  well-pre- 
nerved  a  oondi- 
taon     as     pea- 
aible,  we  bore 
onr  booty  out 
of  UiB  jangle, 
delivering  it  to 
the  Bheel,  and 
ordered    blm 
to    disembowd 
Ute  cock  care- 
folly,  and  rub  it  well  inside  with  pepper  and   salt,  sc 
aa  to  keep  it  Iieah. 
Betnming  into  the  jnngle,  we  forced  our  way  through 
}  the  river-bank,  wbare  we  expected  to  find  the  Urds 
more  plentifal,  u  it  was  about  the  time  when  they  are  In 
the  habit  of  going  tot  water. 

Slowly  advancing  down  the  river,  along  tbe  bank,  and 
keeping  wdl  under  cover,  we  bagged  snooesslTely  nine 
nune  of  these  n>1endid  birds— two  cocks  and  seven  hens. 
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CAoM  bj  ^ere  «e  diot  tbe  last  two  speotmooB  ^«8  a 
eleariog  m  the  jmigle,  the  existenee  of  whioh  we  diaooT- 
cved  by  aooidea^  m  abortly  after  tbe  two  last  diots  bad 
eeboed  ibroagh  tbe  foreet»  our  Bbeel  fforpriaed  qb  by 
joining  «fl  wttb  baa  os-team,  wbiob  were  panting  for  ^^mter, 
and  be  bud  brongbt  tbe  anbnaLi  down  k>  Iba  riwr-^taAnk  to 
drink. 

Bebig  bj  this  time  pretty  bnngry  and  thirsty  ourselves, 
we  Gonoluded  to  sit  down  on  the  mer-bank  and  attend  to 
onr  stomachs,  with  IIm  liir  ptoriaions  and  the  two  bottles 
of  sherry  wbidh  waie  atoirad  Amy  in  the  oart,  oarefolly 
wvapt  Qp  in  oar  blankets. 

Tbe  BiMel  met  n^  gieat  diiBonlty  in  bis  attempt  to 
lead  tbe  oxen  to  the  'water'a  edge,  whioh,  to  onr  surprise, 
both  animals  flatly  refosed  to  approach.  Eridantly  sos* 
peoting  the  oaose  of  their  sadden  refractoriness,  tbe  fallow 
looked  ATonnd  him,  and  disoorered,  oloae  by,  tbe  remains 
of  a  recently  killed  antdope,  to  .whioh  be  drew  oar  at- 
tentioii. 

Upon  approaobing  tbe  spot  indicated  by  him,  we  beheld 
a  portion  of  the  entrails,  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-legs, 
and  the  frontal  bone  of  the  aknll  with  the  boms  still  fast 
upon  it,  lying  acattered  on  the  sloping  river-bank,  and 
mote  than  fifty  diatinot  fqotprintB  of  a  fall-grown  tiger 
in  the  moist  sand  and  clayey  deposit  along  the  water's- 
©dga 

To  jadge  by  tbe  aifll  freah  and  gory  remains,  and  the 
perfectly  distinct  tradu,  the  Bbeel,  an  experienced  akekdry, 
was  unqaeetionably  xight  in  asserting  that  the  tiger  most 
have  sarprised,  killed  and  devonred  his  prey  on  that  very 
morning,  as  the  latter  came  down  to  tbe  river  to  drink. 
The  oxen  bad  forthwiib  scented  the  recent  presence  of  the 
dread  feline  monster,  manifested  the  greatest  alarm,  snorted, 
tossed  their  beads,  stamped  the  groand  with  their  fore-feet, 
and  woald  have  bolted  outright  from  the  ominous  spot,  if 
we  had  not  shifted  about  eighty  yards  further  down  tbe 
river,  where  the  oxen  soon  quieted  down — a  sure  sign  that 
the  ferocious  brate  was  not,  and  bad  not  recently  been,  in 
that  Immediate  viciniiy. 

While  eating,  drinking  and  talking  in  the  .shade  of  a 
screening  bush,  our  keen-eyed  Bbeel  spied  the  head  of  a 
peacock  protruding  from  behind  a  rock,  or  large  boulder, 
near  the  water's  edge  oo  the  opposite  bank,  and,  motioning 
to  us  to  keep  quiet,  aaked  for  permission  to  try  a  shot  at 
the  bird. 

Having  already  baggedas  many  as  wo  oaced  for,  and  being 
desirous  of  witnessing  how  be  could  ahoot,  I  offered  him 
my  rifle  to  test  his  dkUl  with ;  bat,  to  our  astonishment,  be 
declined  to  use  it,  stola  on  his  buids  and  feat  to  tbe  cart, 
and  seizing  bis  bow  and  arrows,  retncned  to  na.  Tbe  bixd, 
a  fine  cook,  fully  fifty  yards  aS,  bad,  in  tbe  meantime, 
iasoed  entirdy  from  behind  the  ahfiUeriiig  rook*  accom- 
panied by»two  bene. 

Our  Bbeel  sat  down  seer  lu,  with  bow  and  arrow  ready, 
mid  intently  watched  the  birds ;  while  we  looked  at  each 
other,  as  if  to  say,  **  Bew  f  mi  iniarMin  ma  attempt  t"  Tbe 
next  instant  one  of  thebem  ateed  sj|^t  abeaast  ef  theeedL. 
Stemming  the  toes  of  both  bis  feet  egeiast  tbe  middle  of 
the  bow,  drawing  the  bowstring  with  the  arrow  in  position 
gradually  toward  his  body,  and  leaning  backward  suffi- 
ciently to  get  his  eye  in  a  line  to  aim  at  the  birds,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant  Whiz  I  went  the  arrow,  and,  sure 
enough,  both  birds,  pierced  through  their  bodies  and 
pinned  together,  rolled  over,  kicked  and  fluttered  spasmod- 
ically once  or  twice,  and  died. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  our  opinion  as  to  the  service- 
ability of  bow  and  arrow  in  expert  hands  had  undergone 
quite  a  change,  and  we  looked  with  unfeigned  amazement 
at  the  humble  native  and  his  simple  though  formidable 


weapons,  as  be  returned  among  ns  with  th^  two.biidfl  ao 
akillfully  V  bowled  over." 

By  this  time  the  day  was  waning,  and,  as  wa  bad  agreed 
to  return  on  that  same  digr  to  Candor  atation*  in  order  to 
hunt  antelopes  on  the  plaina  the  next  morning,  it  was  high 
time  to  beat  a  retreat— the  more  so  as  we  were  then  fully 
five  miles  from  the  village  of  Woorgaum,  and  at  least  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  railway  station— quite  a  journey  for 
tired  man  and  beast  to  traveL 

Hurriedly  stowing  away  our  game  in  the  bullock-cart^ 
and  carefully  covering  it  with  twigs  and  brushwood  in  order 
to  bide  it  from  view,  we  started  immediately  on  our  home- 
ward march. 

The  density  of  the  jungle  and  tbe  ruggedness  of  the 
ground  compelled  as  to  pass  through  the  village  where  we 
had  spent  the  night.  My  eompanions  and  I  quietly 
tramped,  the  rifies  upon  our  shonlders,  behind  tbe  car^ 
preferring  to  walk,  although  eondderably  ** knocked  up" 
by  the  intense  heat  and  fatigae  of  tiie  day,  to  being  shaken 
all  to  pieces  in  the  cumbrous  oart,  rpUing  over  atick  and 
stone. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  ns  noticed  in  time,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  shaking  of  the  vehide  while  travd- 
ing  over  the  rough  road,  .the  green  foliage  wherewith  we 
had  attempted  to  hide  the  contents  of  the  cart  got  some- 
what displaced,  so  that  one  of  the  peacocks  became  par- 
tidly  visible.  Some  inquisitive  wretch  of  tbe  village, 
however,  must  have  made  the  discovery,  for  we  had  scaieely 
entered  the  place  when,  like  wildfire,  the  news  spread 
through  the  poverty-stricken  nest  that  tbe  Feringhies 
(Franks  or  Europeans)  bad  killed  quite  a  number  of  the 
saered  birds. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it,  tbe  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  village  came  howling  and  hooting  after  ns, 
accompanied  by  di  the  mangy  curs  of  the  place,  which 
latter  rushed  up  whining,  howling  and  barking  furiously 
at  our  beds.  Presently  a  perfect  shower  of  stones,  bonee^ 
boms,  cattle-dung  and  pieces  of  wood  came  down  upon  rs, 
luckily  without  doing  any  damage  ;  then  came  an  avalanche 
of  all  the  vile  epithets  of  the  Hindoostanee  language, 
quickly  followed  by  another  shower  of  miscellaneous  mis- 
siles, one  of  which  hit  the  driver  on  tbe  shoulder  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  must  have  hurt  him.  In  an  instant 
his  bow  and  arrow  were  in  podtion,  and,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  mind  of  (>ptain  D.,  who  simultaneously 
brought  his  rifle  to  bear  upon  the  hot-blooded  Bheel,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his  weapons,  one 
of  the  ezdted  natives  would  certainly  have  *'  shut  up  "  for 
«fver. 

Emboldened  by  our  seeming  enmt  of  pluck,  as  we,  de- 
termined to  avoid  bloodshed  if  posdble,  quietly  marched 
^m,  withont  minding  the  forions,  fanatic  rabble,  the  latter 
drew  nearer  and  sent  anotiier  volley  after  us,  this  timo 
hitting  the  captain  severdy  on  tbe  back,  and  the  writer  on 
the  elbow,  and  knocking  off  the  lieutenant's  bat ;  where- 
vpoQ  HtB  la^er,  nnable  to  eonlrel  Ms  temper  any  longer, 
tomed  anmnd  on  bis  beds  and  blazed  away  at  a  big, 
abaggy  dog,  onr  f^emost  assailant,  and,  of  course,  shot 
him  dead. 

As  soon  as  the  natives  saw  that  we  didn't  "make  be- 
lieve," but  that  our  rifles  were  really  loaded  with  powder 
and  ball,  and  would,  in  case  of  emergency,  be  used  upoa 
those  who  became  too  rude,  they  cooled  down  condder- 
ably,  and  showed  less  eagerness  to  come  to  dose  qoar* 
ten,  so  that  all  their  subsequent  nussiles  feU  short  of  &e 
mark. 

By  this  time  we  bad  traversed  the  village,  ani  our  aflMut 
ants,  aware  that  tbey  could  no  longer  dodge  behind  thdr 
huts  in  case  we  should  take  it  into  oar  heads  to  turn 
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axMuid  and  fim  into  tbem,  did  not  Tentnie  bejond  the 
cover  of  their  wretohed  hovele,  but  oDntinned  to  oane  and 
aboae  ns  lustily  as  long  as  they  thoaghi  that  we  oonld 
hear  them. • 

THE  CASTLE  OP  CflATEAUDlOr,  IN  THE  DEPART- 
HENT  Of  EUIUS  IT  LQULE,  FRANO. 

This  is  one  of  the'  oldest  and  flnost  of  the  anetant  castles 
of  France.  It  towan  aloft  on  its  craggy  height*  yisible 
almost  always  to  a  great  distance  in  every  direction,  and 
basking  in  the  snnlight  like  an  eagle's  eyria  In  the  earli- 
est days  it  most  have  been  a  hill  fort,  whe&ee  the  beacon- 
fires  flashed  their  summons  throng^  the  land,  ^ow  many 
castles  were  reared  here  and  perilled,  none  can  tell ;  bat 
one  ancient  tower,  that  of  Thibaat  the  Treacherous,  bears 
this  inscription  :  *'  I  was  built  by  Thibant  the  Old,  or  the 
Treacherous,  Ckmnt  of  Duvois,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  My  height  to  the  cap  is  90  feet,  and  to  the 
fleur  de  lys,  138.  My  interior  diameter,  at  the  base,  is  27 
feet ;  my  droumference  within,  85  feet,  without,  167." 

Some  centuries  later— in  1465— John  of  Orleans  erected 
the  Holy  Ohapel,  which  h^  been  restored  within  a  few 
years.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  the  House  of  LongueviUei, 
whose  tombs  adorn  the  chapeL 

The  town  baa  suffered  many  Tiejawtniiws,  etpeetally  in 
the  firequent  sieges  and  assaults  on  tiie  oastle  in  the  wars 
that  have  des(^ted  France.  It  has  now  a  population  of 
about  7,000,  and  is  the  well-built  and  regularly  laid  out 
centra  of  a  lovely  and  prosperous  agricultural  section. 


MOLLIE'S  QUANDARY. 

By  K.  V.  Hastings. 

WABM,  lazy,  July  sun,  a  rippling  breeze 
blowing  up  from  the  HndsoQ,  a  cool  re- 
randa  shaded  by  honeysuckles,  a  ham- 
mock, a  novel  and  a  pipe,  all  combined 
to  coax  Guy  Wallace  out  of  his  mother's 
sitting-room  and  into  the  air.  So  darkly, 
deeply,  beautilully  blue  was  the  water,  so 
hazily  soft  the  outlines  of  the  Gatakill 
Mountains,  so  sweet  the  fresh  air  to  his 
oity-wom  brain,  that  he  amoked,  read 
and  dooed  till  the  sun  began  to  creep 
down  toward  the  west,  tinging  the  hills 
with  purple,  flooding  the  water  with  rose 
—even  touching  the  floating  glories  of  Guy*s  musta^e, 
and  converting  its  gold  into  flameu  He  looked  mry 
handsome,  as  he  Iscy  there,  tumbled  on  a  pile  of  aola- 
oosbion,  with  his  yellow  cnrls  aU  rumpled,  and  his  eye- 
brows rubbed  the  wrong  -iD^r  ;  bis  white,  duok-olad  Umbs 
swinging  over  the  side,  and  tfaa  poimti  of  iiia  aiippen  now 
and  then  touching  the  floor. 

He  was  hatlea\  ooaileas,  TStlhiM  aH  of  those  garments 
being  tossed  on  a  ehatr  near  by.  Not  even  a  colored 
neoktie  relieved  the  virgin  whitwisM  of  his  attire— only  a 
blue-and-white  fanoy  belt,  and  the  gfeen  slippers  afore- 
said, rather  old  and  sasty. 

No  one  came  near  him  aeept  his  yonng  stepmother,  and 
she  was  too  busy  with  visitom  all  the  afternoon  to  spare 
him  more  than  a  very  brief  interval  between  the  calls. 
So  he  read  and  smoked  till  just  as  "  low  on  the  sand, 
and  loud  ou  the  stone,  the  last  wheel  echoed  away." 
Then  he  closed  the  book,  and  looked  out  through  the 
sheltering  vines,  across  the  lawn,  to  the  gate  which  led 
into  the  next  place ;  for  behind  it  he  had  caught  the  flash 
of  a  white  dresa 


Said  gate  flew  open,  and  a  young  girl  came  toward  the 
house,  flushed  and  out  of  breath  witii  running  ;  laughing, 
yet  castiog  startled  glances  bdiind  her ;  and  not  in  the 
least  heeding  Guy*s  terrier,  that  came  yapping  and  snap- 
ping  after  her.  She  looked  very  pretty,  scudding  along, 
holding  up  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  her  little  Marie  An- 
toinette alippers  keeping  up  a  brisk  trot  under  its  edge. 
She  rounded  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  Guy  heard  the 
*'  click  !  clack  I"  of  her  heels  as  she  went  springing  up  the 
front  steps,  and  another  **  click  I  daok !"  as  she  burst 
open  the  sitting-room  door,  and  mi|ifnFin1  before  his 
mother. 

"Why,  MoUie!  what*s  the  wmkkatT  exdaims  Mrs. 
Wallace,  surprised  at  this  sudden 

The  girl  sinks  into  a  chair,  kai^uBg. 

** Oh,  Mrs.  WaUace  t  Ha»lM,lial  Ohl  I  stay  here  a 
Uttle  while  r 

^*  Why,  of  course,  my  desc  Bat  -wtet  in  the  world*s 
the  matter  ?    Is  the  house  on  ire  Y^ 

**  Oh,  no — there's  nothing  the  mnlter  !  Only  I— well,  I 
— there's  somebody  home  I  don*t  want  to  see,  and  so  I  ran 
away !" — ^bringing  it  all  out  with  a  sadden  bolt 

«*  Oh,  that's  il^  is  it  T* 

*' Yes.  You  see,  I  saw  him  coming  from  ever  so  far  off 
— so  for,  I  couldn't  tell  him  from  his  daadkof ;  but  I  didn't 
think  he  was  coming  to  see  ns»  And  idhea  I  saw  him 
drive  in  the  gate,  I  jumped  out  the  baok  window  and  ran 
over  here." 

And  Mollie  AveriU  subsides  into  n  "aloepy4iollow  " 
chair,  suffocated  with  giggles. 

Mrs.  Wallace  is  a  good-natured,  buxom  young  matron, 
and  she  laughs,  toa 

"Why,  you  foolWi  giri !  if  your  foot  had  slipped,  you 
might  have  tumbled  out  and  broken  your  neck." 

"  Oh,  no ;  it's  very  near  the  ground  1" 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  down  and  see  him  ?* 

"  Ob,  I  couldn't  I"  replies  MoUie,  in  an.  awe-stricken 
whisper.  "  He's  perfectly  honid  I  I  told  mamma  I  never 
would  see  him  again— that  Td  oertainly  run  away  !  And 
he'd  no  buainess  to  come,  either  !"  she  adds,  with  a  sud- 
den flash  of  baby-wrath.  "I  told  him  never  to  come 
again  V* 

Mrs.  Wallaoe  langhs  merrily,  and  Iheuaassn  Guy  pricks 
up  his  ears  and  iaelines  his  head  a  little  mose  toward  the 
adjaeent  window.  He  no  longer  allows  his  alipyer  to  ecrape 
id^  i^oag  the  floor ;  even  las  breath  is  noiseless,  and 
a  ndsflhievoas  amile  creeps  down  issaa  bis  eyes  to  lus 
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*' You  told  Mm  not  >>  oona  agsin  ?  Ab  I  -ve  aU  know 
that  means.** 

^  Yas,  I  suppose  yon  do^^  says  like  gid,  w3ii  a  penitent 
sigh.  *'l  didn't  mean  to  hate  told  yon,  but  I  couldn  t 
help  it ;  and,  anybow,  I  doot  nnnd  yon.  And,  oh,  Mrs. 
Wallaee  !  ba'A  botbecfld  »a  ao^  and  I  was  afraid  he'd  do  it 

r 

Of  eoniao,  yen  4aD*t  wiaA  me,  MoIBe !"  remarks  a 
rich  tenor  from  onftside  the  window. 

Both  ladies  shriek.  Mid  Miss  Averill  flies  to  the  piazza* 
but  only  oatohaa  m^  of  A  wihite  atreak  vanishing  round 
the-oemer. 

"  Now,  that  was  too  bad  of  Guy  T  exclaimed  Mra  Wal- 
laoe, followtag  her  friend.  "  I'd  no  idea  he  was  there — ^I 
thought  he'd  gone  to  his  room." 

"Was  it  really  Guy  ?"  asks  Mollie,  with  her  checks  all 
aflame,  and  her  baby-mouth  pouting,  almost  ready  to  cry. 
"I  didn't  know  he  was  at  home." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't  The  wretched  boy  I  It'^  a 
shame  I"  And  the  "  wretched  boy's  "  stepmother  sinks 
into  the  hammock  and  shakos. 
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.MOLLJE'8    QUANDARY. 


"Don't  Ungh — U'a  draadhill  Wlut  shall  I  AoT' —  |  " Oood-Bft«rnooa,  lodiea,"  mjs  Ony,  atepping  ont  of 
tnuying  hei  mortified  fkoe  in  h«T  hands.  the  sitting-room,  nest  and  complete  in  vhite  ooat  and 

"  Whj,  70a  oan't  do  anyOiing.  Hs,  ha,  ba  I  I  b^  bine  neoktia  Hollie  bows  and  stammeiB,  bnt  Mrs.  Wal- 
jronr  pardoiit  bat  I  oan't  help  it"  I  lace  trios  to  look  Mrren, 


"  It'a  too  bad  of  700.   m  go  right  home  I" 
"Oh,    n<^-don*t  I     And,    bemdsi,    yon    oan'L 
man's  there  atUL" 
"Soheia"— dnppiiig  ber  hands  in  daqiair. 


"I'm  ver;  mooh  displeased  with  yon,  Gnj,"  she  sa7% 
pnlling  down  her  prettj  month. 

A  tortoiseehsll  kitten  oomea  mbbiog  and  sorabbing 
against  Onj's  legs,  snd  he  ponnoss  on  her  at  onee. 


MOLLIE'S    QUAHDARY. 


"Now,  mamma,  don't  yon  aoold,  or  Til  dnok  BnJibr  in 
ths  oiatem,"  and  ha  holds  Bnff«r,  kioking  and  acnbbling, 
over  the  «»ter-bntt  at  the  oornei  of  the  piuBL 

"Bnt,  Ony " 

"  Another  word,  and  I  let  go  I" 

Boffbr  ia  reaonod  by  a  simoltaneoDB  oharga  from  both 
ladies,  who,  on  oondition  of  her  releaae,  promise  to  "say 
no  more  abont  iL"  So  peace  is  restored,  and  the  onlprit 
proposes  a  game  of  oroqnet 

All  adjonm  to  the  lawn,  where  the  field  ia  laid  ont, 
partly  soreened  from  the  boose  by  a  line  at  era-greena  and 
shnibbaty,  and 

shaded  by  two  -  ~^~~.-      ~~ 

gnat  elm-tiees  /~"  — -^ 

and     a     rook-  / 

maple.  Acdnmp 
of  oardinal 
flowers  nod 
their  aoarlet 
heads  in  the 
breeze,  and  the 
dim  ontlina  of 
the  Oatddlls— 
far,  far  away — 
miUu  a  back- 
gioand  for 
IiMlie'a,  pretty 

Qnypieksnp 
the  mallets 
from  the  grass, 
where  they  lie 
soattered,  and 
hands  tbem  to 
the  ladies,  who 
merrily  jcdn  in 
the  interesting 
game. 

"There,  Vol- 
lie,  there's  the 
white  for  yon 
—stands  tor 
yoath  and  in> 
aooenoe,  yon 
know.  And 
UtSTs,  munma, 
there's  the  red 
for  you— bo- 
ooming  to 
jonr  bntsetta 
baan^." 

"How  often 
hare  I  told  yoo, 
yon  so  amp  1 
not  to  oall  ms 
•  mamma 'F  It's 
too  absnrd  I" 

"Well,  then,  my  deer  ohild,  will  yon  take  Uis  first 
shotP' 

"Gny " 

"  What's  that  noise  ?"  interrapfs  UoUie. 

"  Oatriage- wheels,  I  declare  I"  ezolaims  Urs.  Wallaee, 
in  diagofit.  "I  was  in  hopes  no  one  else  would  call  to- 
day. Upon  my  word,  what  with  hearing  it's  a  fine  da;, 
and  being  bored  aboat  Uiw  Cnrtis's  elopement,  and  being 
oanTassed  for  oontribations  to  the  fair,  my  brain  is  almost 
addled  I    Do  come  and  help  me,  UoUie." 

"  Ob,  I  oan't  I"  breathes  MoUie,  fearfnllj  peeping  at  the 
canjage  from  behind  a  tall  lilao-bnsh.     "  It's  his  mother 


and  nster,  and  I  oan't  hear  them  1 — they're  almost  u  hor- 
rid aa  he  is  r' 
"  Oh  1  it's  Phil  Sadler,  is  it  ?"  oriea  Ony. 
Hollie  colon  furioosly  and  tarns  away. 
"  Toa're  reiT  mean  I — I  shall  go  right  home." 
"Yoncan't,"teaaingly  i  "he's  there  stilL    Don'tyon  see 
his  nig  trotting  the  horsee  up  and  down  ?" 

"No;  yon  stay  here,  HoUie,  and  ptay  with  On j  till  I 
oome  back.    They  won't  stay  long;    I'll  soon  send  'em 
flying  I" 
Urs.  Wallaoe  shakes  a  pntty  fist  at  the  oarriage,  and  de- 
parts    to    kiss 
,      ^,  -"v  *nd  be  kissed, 

^t ~^  r'    ■"  after  the  fash- 

(■  )      ,    --C  ion    of    ladies 

in     the     same 
"set" 

'*  Yon  first, 
Mollie^"  says 
her  adversary  ; 
and  while  Uie 
ballB  go  skim- 
ming ronnd 
the  field  after 
eaoh  otbeiv  ha 
adds  a  straw  or 
two  to  her  bnr- 
den.  "Ton 
know,  Ubilie,  if 
it's  Phil  Sadler, 
yon  might  as 
well  gire  np  at 
onosL" 

U3SB  ATerin 
has  sent  her 
ban  sidling 
through  Uie 
oantre  •  wioket, 
and  now  Area 
at      his       and 


■OLLis^  Quunuir.  — " ' 


misses  it ;  then 
she  looks  np, 
troabled    and 


;  It's  01 


w^t!'" 


"What  do 
yon  mean  ?" 

Gny  hits  her 
hall  and  starts 
on  a  long  ran. 

"Why,  yon 
see,  Uollie— 
take  eare,  yon 
are  right  in  the 
way  of  my 
wioket !  —  he's 
one  of  thoee 
feHowB — that 
was  a  soratoh  I— one  of  those  fellows  who,  when  they've 
made  np  their  minds  to  a  thing,  nerer  give  it  np.— Ther^ 
Vm  throng  l~He'll  oertaioly  get  yon  in  the  end,  UoDie ; 
it's  only  a  qaestion  of  tims." 

Uollie  stands  leaning  on  her  [mallet^  with  her  pretty 
brown  eyebrows  all  in  a  pooker. 

"  Why,  be  oan't,  Ony.     Ton  know  he  can't  1" 
"Oh,  bat  he  viUl    Ton  might  just  as  well  do  as  the 
'ooon  did  to  the  EentntAy  sharpshooter,  and  say,  '  Don't 
hoot,  Oaptain  Scott ;  m  oome  down !' — It's  yonr  torn, 
now." 

"  I  won't  1"  sqs  Uollie,  vioionaly  oroqneting  his  ball  t9 
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the  other  end  of  the  kwxL  *'  I  won't  hsfa  him,  anyway  I 
I'll  go  off  somewhere,  where  he  can't  find  me  1" 

Qay  briugs  his  ball  into  poaition  with  one  rap. 

'<  Yon  can't  In  tbeae  days  of  deteetirea  anybody  can 
be  fonod  ;  and  yon  know  a  man  of  haa  meana  can  employ 
the  whole  foroe,  if  he  likea'* 

Miss  AveriU  plays,  and  then  stands  golping;  whda  her 
brown  eyes  fiU  with  team 

**  Bat  what  can  I  do  ?"  she  asks,  piteoosly. 

Guy  starts  on  another  long  run.   • 

<'  There's  only  one  thing  I  can  think  of.  There,  I  said 
so !  there's  yonr  father  bringing  Phil  over  to  find  you  1" 

'*  Oh,  dear  1  I  mnst  run  out  the  front  gate  I" 

"You  can't ;  if  yon  stir  from  behind  these  bushes  they'll 
be  down  on  yon.  There's  no  way  out  of  it,  except  to 
marry  some  other  fellow  I'* 

The  girl  colors  painfully. 

"  Guy,  don't  be  so  absurd  1  Of  course  I  can't  do  that 
Oh,  dear,  they'll  be  here  in  a  minute  I" 

'<  Stay  behind  these  bushes  and  talk  low,  and  they  won't 
hear  us.     Ah  !— why  can't  yon  do  that,  Mollie  ?" 

Click  I  click !  goes  the  garden  gate,  and  Miss  ATecfll 
peeps  apprehenaiTely  betwe^  the  leaves. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  can't  I  I  wouldn't  like  to.  And 
then,  besides  that,  I  don't  know  anybody  who'd  like  to, 
either,"  says  she,  thinkiug  more  of  the  "coming  man" 
than  of  the  one  beside  her. 

*'  Well,  111  tell  you  what,*'  says  her  companion,  vaatj ; 
"  suppose  yon  marry  me  ?" 

She  fiashes  round  at  him  a  look  of  surprise  and  ftight 
from  her  wide  brown  eyes,  and  is  about  to  flee ;  but  his 
tone  suddenly  changes,  and  he  holds  fast  her  plump  little 
hand. 

•'Don't  run,  Mollie,"  he  whispers;  "youll  go  right 
into  Phil's  arms  if  yon  da  No,  don't  go  the  other  way, 
either — ^there's  Mm.  Sadler  just  coming  out  on  the  piazza." 

«<  Let  me  go,  Guy  f  she  gasps.  "  I  must  go — wme- 
tchere  /" 

**'  No,  don*t  go»  Mollie,"  and  the  arm  slips  round  her 
waist  "If  you'll  take  me,  my  darling,  nobody  shall 
ever  trouble  you  agfiin,  if  I  can  help  it" 

She  struggles  a  little,  but  dares  not  make  a  noise,  for 
the  footsteps  are  very  near,  and  the  black-and-tan  is  yap- 
ping again. 

'•Please  let  me  go." 

•*  Won't  you  love  me  a  little,  my  darling  ?" 

The  laughing  voice  has  become  very  serious  ;  the  bine 
eyes  look  down  tenderly  into  the  brown,  and  the  arm  holds 
her  very  tight  All  of  a  sudden  Mollie  knows  she  doesn't 
care  to  have  him  take  it  away  ;  and  just  as  a  coarse  voice 
on  the  other  side  the  lilacs  bursts  into  laughter,  she  stam- 
mers and  whispers : 

'•  I'll  try  if  you'll  never  let  him  bother  me  again." 

••Never  again,  myaarUng." 

And  as  she  looks  up  to  see  whether  he  is  laughing  at 
her,  the  compact  is  sealed  on  her  sweei  baibi-mouth,  and 
MolUe's  quandary  is  at  end. 


A  WATEKPALL  IN  GUIANA  FIVE  THOnSAND 

FEKT  HIGH. 

'  Barrinoton  Brown,  during  his  memonble  survey  of 
Qoiana,  reached  the  foot  of  Boralnus  and  ascended  its 
sloping  portion  to  a  height  of  5,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Between  the  highest  point  he  reached  and  the 
foot  of  the  great  perpendicnlar  portion  which  towered 
above  is  a  band  of  thick  forest  Looking  up  at  the  great 
wail  of  rock,  2.000  feet  in  height  he  conUI  see  that  a  forest 
oovored  its  top,  and  that  in  places  <«  its  sides  where  small 


trees  or  shmbs  could  gain  a  hold,  there  they  olnng.  The 
gigantic  cliff  itself  js  composed  of  beds  of  white,  piakAiid. 
red  sandstone^  interbedded  with  layers  of  red  shale,  iha 
whole  resting  on  a  great  bed  of  red  diorite.  Tho  length 
of  Boralma  is  about  eight  or  ten  mtlea  ;  Knkenam  ia  per- 
haps lai^er,  and  the  area  of  Ulebeapenr  is  certainly  more 
eztensivei  It  is  in^possible  to  view  this  wonderf  ol  group 
of  monn taint  without  reahzing  that  far  baok  in  the  youth 
of  the  world  they  formed  part  of  an  andiipelago  in  tropi- 
cal seas.  That  they  are  well  wooded  wkdi  watered  is  made 
certain  by  visible  trees  and  the  enormoas  waterfall  which 
falls  at  least  from  Boralma. 

A  grand  view  of  this  cataract  was  obtained  by  Barring- 
ton  Brown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  inhabited  by  gna- 
charo  birds,  and  situated  1,882  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
seat  Through  the  cl&r  atmosphere  was  distinctly  visible 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  the  white  thread  of  tiie  water* 
falL  The  Indians  said  it  was  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the 
Cotinga  Biver,  but  it  is  more  probably  the  head  of  the  Oa- 
roni,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoka  This  tropical  StanbbaohJs 
probably  the  highest  fall  in  the  world,  and  is  at  the  aame 
time  of  considerable  bulk.  The  diff  of  Boralma  is  2,000 
feet  in  height,  over  the  upper  half  of  which  itiell  like  a 
plumb-line,  and  then  descended  with  a  slight  slope  out- 
wards The  remaining  8,000  feet  to  the  valley  below 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and,  being  tree-covered, 
the  rest  of  the  fall  is  hidden  by  foliage.  The  invisible 
attraction  of  the  causus  savanna  range  of  island  mountains 
to  naturalists  arises  from  the  inaccessibility.  This  riu>uld 
not  be  understood  as  the  mere  desire  to  excel  others  in  a 
feat  of  climbing,  but  as  the  hope  that  some  relics  of  the 
mammalian  life  of  the  so-called  "  miocene  "  period  may 
have  survived  on  those  isolated  altitudes,  out  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  living,  moving  worid*  If  any  of 
the  miocene  mammals  lived  upon  them  when  the  sea 
washed  over  their  bases,  the  descendants  of  those  animals 
may  exist  there  still,  as  the  lemurs  exist  in  ,Madagsacar, 
and  a  whole  family  of  mammals,  such  as  the  kangaroo^  in 
Australia. 

Perhaps  a  balloon  may  one  day  solve  the  mystory  whidi 
lends  a  charm  to  these  island  mountains  ;  and  the  happy 
naturalist  who  lands — as  one  will,  of  course,  land  in  time- 
on  the  summit  of  Boralma,  may  find  himself  among  the 
descendants  of  the  races  long  since  blotted  from  the  lower 
world,  in  which  the  evidence  of  their  existence  is  recorded 
in  the  great  stone  books  alone.  Amid  the  forest  depths^ 
on  which  rests  a  large  cloud,  he  may  find,  not  the  gigantic 
sanrians  of  the  youthful  world — grim  monsters  of  the  fish- 
lizard  form,  but  the  great  progenitors  of  existing  mam- 
malia. Leaving  the  tapir,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
extant  creatures,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Boralma  cascade^  he 
may  find  at  its  top  its  'gigantic  cogeners->hnge  herbivor- 
ous animals,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  the  dino- 
therium,  a  tapir-like  creature,  larger  than  the  elephant; 
antique  analoguea  of  the  mastodon,  ancestors  of  the  horsey 
the  hog^  and  the  great  cats  which,  in  the  known  peorts  of 
the  continent,  are  represented  by  the  jaguar,  the  puma  and 
the  ocelot 

The  prospect  of  the  dinotherium  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  for  the  labor 
of  years.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia 
which  have  inhabited  our  globe,  and  deservedly  found  at 
the  head  of  the  thick-skinned  animals,  as  the  megatherium 
or  gigantic  sloth  at  that  of  the  tardigimdea  Probably  the 
di|^otberium  would  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  pursuing  a 
life  like  that  of  the  hippopotamus.  Its  greet  head  and 
tusks  are  fitted  for  grubbing  up  aquatic  plants,  and,  like 
those  of  the  walrus,  for  helping  ihe  animal  out  of  the 
water. 
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Bat  the  diaotheriam  is  bat  one  of  the  startling  forms 
-which  might  be  looked  for  on  Boralma,  if  its  cliffs  be 
raally  as  difBeolt  as  pointed.  lisards  in  the  semi-ophidian 
stage  might  be  eneonntered,  and  other  animals  whieh,  as 
tlie  littte  boy  said  who  had  been  taken  into  a  ketme  of 
Professor  Owens's^  '*had  dot  qmk%  made  rug  tbsir  mMb 
what  they  were  going  to  be.*' 

The  question  is,  Is  Boralma  as  inaowwiMe  m  it  looks  ? 
From  recent  evidenee  there  is  a  break  in  the  waterfall  at » 
point  1,000  feet  below  the  flat«  diff-like  snrnmiu  Now, 
1,000  feet  do  not  oo? er  a  very  greaty  height^  and  tJMre  is 
no  good  evideaoe  as  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  mount- 
ain. Travelers  have  looked  ftipm  afar,  cAid  Indians  have 
talked,  and  nothing  has  been  done  among  them.  EEas  any 
white  man  tried  the  ascent  and  failed  ?  Is  the  seientiflo 
-world  of  to-day  going  to  give  ap  as  impossible  what  has 
never  been  sarioasly  attempted  ? 


TUB  ROSB  JAR.— A  EEOPB  FOR  AN  OLD-PASfllCUED 

PERFUME. 

Gather  yonr  rose-leaves  in  dry  weather,  remove  the 
X>etals,  and  when  a  half-peck  is  obtained,  take  a  large 
bowl  and  strew  table  salt  on  the  bottom;  then  three 
handfnls  of  leaves,  and  repeat  nntil  all  the  leaves  are  nved, 
covering  the  top  with  salt  Let  this  remidn  iive'daysi, 
stirring  and  turning  twice  a  day,  when  they  should  appear 
moists  Add  three  ounces  of  bruised  or  coarsely  powderod 
allspice,  ono  ounce  cinnamon  stick  bruised,  which  fbrms 
tho  stock.  Allow  it  to  remain  a  week,  taming  daily  from 
top  to  bottom.  Put  into  the  permanent  jar  one  ounce  all- 
spice, and  adding  the  stock,  layer  by  layer,  sprinkle  he- 
tween  the  layers  the  following  mixture  :  One  ounce  epush 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  two  nutmegs,  all  eoarsely  powdered ; 
some  ginger  root,  sliced  thin  ;  half  an  ounoe  of  aniseseed, 
braised ;  ten  grains  finest  musk ;  half  pound  of  freshly 
dried  lavender  flowers  ;  two  ounces  of  powdered  or  finely 
sliced  orris>root^  and  essential  oils  ocf  libitum;  also  any 
fine  colognes,  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  orange  and 
lemon  peek  Freshly  driel  violets,  tuberoses,  clove-pinks 
or  other  highly  scented  flowers  shoald  be  added  each  year 
in  season.  Fine  extracts  of  any  kind  will  enhance  the 
fragrant  otfor,  -while  fresh  rose-leaves,  salt  and  allspice, 
made  as  at  first,  must  be  added  when  convenient  in  the 
rose  season.  Shake  and  stir  the  jar  oooe  or  twice  a  weak, 
and  open  only  duriog  use. 

The  delightful  eilbct  produced  throaghoot  tSie  dwelling 
by  the  daily  use  of  these  jars  is  not  as  universally  known 
OS  it  should  be  far  apartments  rendered  impleasaot  by  the 
odors  arising  l^m  the  kitchen.  Noxious  gases  may  be 
dissipated  by  the  firequent  use  of  the  rose  jas. 


SPANISH  TITLES. 

Halkjsq  of  the  Spanish  aristoeraey,  it  nny  be  obosrvod 
that  the  titled  part  of  it  is  by  no  means  so  livge  as  is 
supposed.  The  heads  of  ncMe  families  number  about 
2,000,  and  they  alone,  as  a  rule,  bear  titles.  Even  the 
eldest  son  of  a  duke  (say  of)  Alicante,  would  only  be  called 
Don  Juan  or  Don  Alfonso  d' Alicante  daring  his  father's 
lifetime.  The  young  sons  remain  simply  Dons — the  Span- 
ish equivalent  of  esquires.  As  to  the  qualificatives  of 
titles,  they  are  lightly  esteemed,  inasmuch  as  even  a 
beggar  muat  be  addressed  as  "Your  Grace"  (Merced). 
The  superscription  on  an  envelope  addressed  to  a  duke 
would  be,  "A  recoelentissimo  Senor  Dnqne  de  la  Torre." 
8o,  at  least,  the  wife  of  Marshal  Serrano  writes  to  her  lord. 


WHAT  FARMER  GREEN  SAID. 

Bt  J.  W.  Watson,  Author  of  "  Bkautim3L 

A  ofDiCT  house.  Just  off  the  road. 
Of  ptentaoQB  peaoe  the  sweet  abode. 
Hie  roaas  twined  about  the  door. 
The  pevoh  with  eglanthie  ran  o'er; 
^VhUe  'neath  tts  purple  flowera  there  sat 
A  jeUy  fallow,  aleek  and  fat— 
Tka  master  of  this  thrivlDg  farm, 
'Whose  thrifty  head  and  stalwart  arm 
Had  pleased  Old  Mother  Earth  so  well. 
She'd  made  his  barns  and  bina  to  swell 
With  aU  the  fhtneea  of  the  land, 
Bittowed  from  oat  her  generoua  hanii 

Along  the  sun-beat,  dusty  road, 
▲  one-legged.  Jaded  soldier  strode. 
He  stopped  and  viewed  the  quiet  soene^ 
In  oooirastwlth  some  spots  he*d  been; 
Then  humbly  to  the  poroh  he  walked. 
And  to  the  prosperous  fanner  talked* 
"Hj  friend,  I  was  a  soldier  when 
Our  oonntry  called  for  willing  men* 
I  lost  my  leg— the  story's  told— 
I  have  not  thriven  as  of  old; 
A  bit  of  bread  you'U  not  begrudge, 
After  my  long  and  weary  tradge." 
The  farmer  seanned  from  top  to  toe 
Mto  fOrm,  then  bluntly  answered,  ^'Nol* 

The  soldier  fait  his  bosom  swell. 
And  said,  "A  drink  from  out  thia well 
WQl  queneh  my  tUrst— by  heaven  tls  sest^ 
And  oosts  you  not  a  single  cent" 
,  But  stin  the  farmer,  like  a  foe, 
Answered  the  soldier,  gruffly,  "Nof 
**0ood  sir,"  the  soldier  humbly  plead, 
''I'm  weary,  foot-sore,  almost  dead; 
A  stonn  is  nlgh->not  far  away; 
Within  your  bam  pray  let  ma  atay." 
Bot  stm  the  farmer 
"Hy  barn's  no  place  to 


The  soldier  now,  with  flashing  eyes. 

And  oane  npraiaed,  in  anger  eries : 

''You  iU-bred,  ili-fed  man  of  greed! 

I  stood  yonr  friend  in  honr  of  need : 

I  risked  my  I'fe,  that  you  mlg^  live 

Amid  the  plenty  peaoe  can  give; 

And  now,  from  out  your  plenteous  store. 

Ton  grodge  me  bread  and  drink,  and  straw 

Whereon  to  lay  my  weary  head  I 

You'd  grudge  me  ground,  if  I  were  dead» 

To  hide  me  from  yonr  stingy  eye: 

Keep  what  you're  got,  and  so,  good-by  1" 

The  fanner  laughed,  and  as  he  roeo^ 

Kept  still  rspeating  many  '^No'sl'* 

"What  is  your  name  7  Jolm  Brown.  'Tls  good 

How,  Blown,  ni  aak  yon  what  you  would 

Have  thought  of  me,  if,  with  good  meat, 

Fresh  eggs,  fat  pulleta,  oaeon  sweet, 

Pd  teooght  you  oot  a  bit  of  bread. 

And  when  you  aaked  for  water,  said 

That  you  might  dsftnk  iBom  yonder  tin. 

When  I*ve  good  older  here  within  ? 

D'ye  think  Pd  let  you  sleep  on  straw, 

With  feather-beds  on  every  floor  ? 

Come  in,  my  brave,  and  I'll  forget, 

While  paying  off  our  little  debt. 

That  you  supposed  old  Farmer  Green 

Could  be  so  dreadful  close  and  mean. 

As  grodge  a  bite,  a  drink  or  bed, 

While  he  so  bountiful  is  fed. 

Ko  no.  my  brave !  I  never  sin. 

Knowing  it  such,  and  eo-oome  inl** 
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S6ME   memorials  of  COLUMBUS. 

The  wotU  gives  Colnmbns  its  TOieratioii,  and  deplores 

the  triftls  and  budjilups  that  oheoketed  his  life,     nia  bio- 

grephjf  has  beea  written  in  nuui;  Iftngnagea,  yet,  strangaly 


tlian  in  our  knowledge  of  hia  personal  deeds  or  thought!, 
his  friendidiipe  or  hia  wrangles,  his  habits  ur  defects.  We 
talk  of  him  as  bom  at  Genoa ;  bat  this  is  disputed,  and  at 
beet  we  can  onlj  ayer  that  he  saw  the  light  in  the  dietriot 
depending  on  that  eity.     The  earliest  tnographioal  notice 
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oiongh,  nnuh  of  his  career  ia  hidden  from  us  hj  vague  I  of  him  is,  stnngelr  enongh,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  psalms 
mists  and  abadows,  tbrongh  which  we  see  bnt  dimly.  in  a  poljglot  psalter,  issned  bj  a  Oenoese  bishop  nearly 

He  livw  rather  in  the  great  set  that  he  accomplished  I  a  decade  after  the  great  diaooverer   passed  awaj.     Ea 
Vol  XL,  N6,  1-8. 
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looked  upon  his  illosirioas  oountrjman  as  a  heaven-sent 
hero,  aud  u  escribed  him,  not  from  unkind  motive,  as  of 
poor  and  iiumble  origin.  Bat  this  his  son  indignantly 
denied. 

The  record  of  his  baptism  has  never  yet  baen  foand — that 
of  his  first  marriagOi  to  a  Portuguese  lady  of  Italian  origin, 
was  discovered  in  Corsica.  That  of  his  union  with  Bea- 
trix, mother  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  has  eluded  all  re- 
search ;  and  one  class  of  writers  delight  to  infer  that  the 
union  was  unblest 

Not  only  do  we  fail  to  identify  accurately  the  place  of 
his  birth,  but,  in  his  long  years  of  wandering,  there  are 
few  places  which  have  a  long  and  well-authenticated 
record  to  connect  them  with  him. 

The  Island  of  Madeira  lays  claim  to  possess  in  her  capi- 
tal, Funchal,  a  house  in  which  Christopher  Columbus  long 
resided.  His  biographers  give  no  details  of  his  abode 
here,  but  we  may  well  credit  the  claim  of  the  people,  which 
seems  based  on  sabstantial  grounds.  The  house  is  ancient 
and  solid.  It  has  stood  the  storms  of  centuries,  and  seems 
to  bid  defiance  to  time.  It  faces  Esmeraldo  Street ;  and, 
as  you  look  at  it  from  the  north,  the  eye  is  caught  by  a 
peculiar  and  not  unattractive  window,  double-arched  above 
and  triangular  beneath — graceful,  as  though  the  heavenly 
curve  were  triumphing  over  the  dull  human  lines  that 
man  must  ever  trace.  In  the  rear  a  laacet-shaped  door 
leads  down  massive  steps  to  the  court  opening  on  the 
Oalle  del  Jabon.  The  Columbus  room — ^the  saloon  on  the 
first  floor — has  a  massive  fireplace,  plain  and  simple. 
Such  is  the  home  where  he  perhaps  spent  many  happy 
hours  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  ;  conning  the  Ptolemies 
then  printed,  and  all  the  charts  of  modern  navigators 
which  he  could  reach,  or  gazing  at  the  ocean  that  rolled 
ceaselessly  before  him,  mocking  with  its  laughing  waves 
the  unrest  of  his  soul,  that  sought  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  land  beyond  its  western  margin. 

In  Spain,  the  ancient  Franciscan  Convent  of  Our  Lady 
of  Babida,  near  Palos,  stOl  stands,  and  preserves  with  jeal- 
ous care  all  memories  of  the  great  navigator,  to  whom  its 
porch  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career — the  spot  where 
long  discouragement  and  disappointment  were  gladdened 
by  a  ray  of  hope.  Wayworn  and  weary,  he  sat  down  at 
its  portal,  to  ask  shelter  for  himself  and  his  boy  Ferdi- 
nand— sole  companion  of  his  wanderings.  He  did  not 
dream  that  this  solitary  religious  house  was  the  studious 
retirement  of  a  learned  and  far-seeing  Frandscin,  who  left 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  Court  to  devote  his  time  to  science. 
The  convent  door  was  opened  by  Father  Marchena,  who 
not  only  welcomed  Columbus,  but  listened  to  him  as  no 
man  had  yet  done.  He  caught  the  Italian's  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  great  project,  he  resolved,  should  be  tested.  Con- 
fessor and  trusted  adviser  of  Queen  Isabella,  Marchena 
needed  no  influence  to  approach  her  and  lay  before  her 
the  plan  which  he  had  studied  thoroughly,  and  could 
commend  to  her  protection,  both  as  a  priest  and  as  a  man 
of  learning.  *  ~ 

The  Convent  of  La  Eabida  preserves  the  iron  cross 
which  Father  Juan  Perez  de  la  Marchena  gave  Columbus 
to  plant  in  the  New  World,  and  which  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  position.  It  guards  jealously  the  cell  he 
occupied  during  his  residence  within  its  hospitable  walls, 
and  the  inkstand  which  he  used,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the 
royal  decree  for  recruiting  men  for  the  great  expedition. 

Salamanca  is  not  unmindful  of  Columbus.  In  other 
days  it  was  a  famous  city,  and  numbered  among  its  popu- 
lation the  highest  of  the  haughty  nobility  of  Castile.  Its 
university  was  the  pride  of  Spain  ;  Ximenes  was  one  of 
its  professors,  Cervantes  a  student.  A  bridge  that  was 
built  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  still  spans  the 


waters  of  the  Tormes.  Its  grand  cathedral,  the  Castle  of  Aibft 
de  Tormes,  attract  all  travelers ;  but  Columbus  interesl 
centres  in  the  Church  of  St  Stephen,  once  attended  by 
the  Dominican  Fathers.  In  their  adjacent  convent  Colum- 
bus lodged  in  1484,  and  unfolded  to  the  learned  his  the- 
ory of  a  western  voyage  to  the  Indies  ;  the  learned  Domin- 
ican Deza,  with  his  friars,  upholding  in  vain  the  views 
which  the  doctors  of  the  university  pronounced  too  viin 
and  wild  to  merit  the  attention  of  Government.  Sala- 
manca is  proud  of  her  interest  in  Columbus,  and  preserrcs 
as  a  relic  of  the  Christ-bearer,  the  Hostelry-house  of  Yal- 
cuebo  within  its  bounds,  where  Columbus  held  his  flxst 
conference.  It  has,  moreover,  reared  a  monument  in  his 
honor,  plain,  simple,  massive—perhaps  best  fitted  to  com- 
memorate the  man  ;  though  our  own  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, in  its  statue,  and  especially  in  its  mig]ity  doon  of 
bronze,  is  a  nobler  monument  than  Spain  can  show. 

Columbus  died  at  YalladoUd,  according  to  the  accepted 
statements.  There,  in  a  little  deserted  street  called  the 
Calle  de  Colon,  a  whitewashed  house.  No.  7,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  last  abiding-place  on  earth  of  the  great  Admiral 
of  the  Indies.  Did  Columbus  really  die  in  this  obscuM^ 
one-storied  house,  with  its  three  little  windows  opening  on 
the  street  ?  Yalladolid  was  once  a  famous  city,  and  its 
annals,  recording  every  trifling  event  for  centuries  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  devote  not  a  line  to  the 
fact  that  he  died  within  its  walls.  There  is  no  mention  of 
his  death,  nor  of  his  interment ;  it  preserves  no  copy  of 
any  epitaph  placed  upon  his  obscure  tomb«  Peter  Martyr^ 
his  own  countryman,  and  historian  of  his  voyages,  was 
then  in  Yalladolid,  but  gives  not  a  line  to  Columbus  in  his 
letters.  Not  till  nearly  a  month  afterward  a  Government 
paper  mentions,  incidentally,  that  Col  ambus  was  dead. 

Amid  all  his  reverses  the  Franciscans  dang  to  him,  and, 
as  the  story  runs,  when  he  died  unhonored  in  the  inn 
they  bore  his  body  to  the  modest  Church  Santa  Maria  la 
Antigua,  still  overshadowed  by  the  great  cathedral.  It  is 
a  venerable  church,  wearing  well  its  seven  centuries,  but 
there  is  no  tablet  there  to  his  memory.  If  he  was  buried 
with  pomp,  strange  that  the  pomp  found  none  to  mention 
it.  Harrisse,  a  cool,  clear-headed  investigator,  finds  no 
actual  proof  of  his  having  been  interred  there  at  alL  Yal- 
ladolid disappoints  us  sadly.  We  cannot  feel  any  enthusi- 
asm before  such  ill-attested  memorials  of  his  death-scene 
and  burial. 

Seville  preserves  the  precious  Columbus  library,  soma 
at  least  of  the  books  over  which  he  spent  his  studious 
nights  and  days— some,  perhaps,  that  were  borne  with  him 
when  he  sailed  beyond  Iceland,  attempting  to  solve  the 
secret  of  the  sea ;  some  that  may  have  crossed  the  Atlantio 
with  him  on  his  famous  voyage  from  Palos  to  San  Salva- 
dor. The  margins  are  arabesqued  with  his  notes,  and  here, 
really,  we  penetrate  to  his  mind  and  thought,  and  begin 
to  understand  the  enthusiasm  of  his  character.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  too,  boasts  a  rare  relic  of  the  discoverer. 
In  an  immense  monstrance,  or  cussodia,  as  it  is  called  in 
Spain,  all  sparkling  with  precious  stones  and  elaborate 
with  artistic  work  of  skill,  is  incased  a  smaller  monstrance^ 
made  of  the  first  gold  brought  by  Columbus  from  the 
islands  which  he  discovered,  and  which  was  thus  conse 
crated  on  the  altar  of  his  faith  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  1509,  according  to  the  will  of  Diego  Colon,  the  body 
of  Columbus  was  transferred  to  the  Monastery  of  Las 
Cuevas,  at  Seville.  His  son  Ferdinand  was  interred  in 
Seville,  and  his  tablet  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral ; 
but  of  Christopher  Columbus  himself  there  is  no  memorial^ 
either  at  Las  Cuevas  or  in  the  cathedral  An  inscriptioa 
found  in  some  works  as  having  baen  his  epitaph  is  a 
mere  poetical  flight  of  fancy.     No  historian  or  annalist 
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deBoribes  any  tomb  or  tablet  to  his  memorj  there.  In  1537 
the  Spanish  Government,  at  the  instance  of  the  family, 
Aathorised  the  interment  of  his  remains  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and  twenty-two  years  snbseqaently 
Las  Oasas  states  that  they  were  aotoally  there. 

How  strange  a  lot  1  No  witness  of  his  death  or  burial ; 
none  of  the  removal  of  his  remains  to  Seville,  or  thenoe  to 
theoify  in  the  Western  World  selected  for  his  final  resting- 
place.  All  is  vagae,  all  uncertain.  The  world  rolled  on, 
and  took  no  note  of  the  death  or  fame  of  Oolumbus. 

Inclosed  in  a  stone  chest,  the  remains  of  the  discoverer 
lay  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  tablet,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  to 
mark  the  spot  A  synod  held  at  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  affirms  that  they  lay  there,  not  as  recorded 
on  sculptured  stone  or  shown  by  storied  bust,  but  as  at- 
tested by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  oify.  A  century 
later,  when  a  French  writer  sought  definite  knowledge, 
there  was  the  same  statement,  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of 
the  aged.  This  tradition  pointed  to  the  gospel  side  of  the 
sanctuary. 

In  time  Spain  lost  one-half  of  the  island,  and  in  1795  ceded 
what  remained  in  her  hands  to  France.  The  Spanish 
officials,  before  withdrawing  in  that  year,  resolved  to  bear 
away  the  remains  of  Columbus.  On  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber an  op^iing  was  made  where  the  remains  were  tra- 
ditionally held  to  lie.  There,  according  to  the  official 
statement,  were  found  ^'soma  thin  pieces  of  lead,  indi- 
cating that  they  had  been  a  box  of  that  metal,  and  some 
pieces  of  bones,  like  limb-bones  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
of  some  deceased  person."  These  were  collected,  with  the 
mold  found  there,  properly  incased,  and  with  solemn  re- 
ligious and  civic  honors  conveyed  to  Havana.  The  official 
Act,  strangely  enough,  does  not,  from  beginning  to  end, 
mention  the  name  of  Columbus,  or  indicate  that  anything 
was  found  to  verify,  in  any  way,  the  identity  of  these 
remains  with  the  illustrious  man  whom  they  sought  to 
honor. 

So  hastily  was  all  done,  that  a  doubt  has  always  existed 
-whether  the  remains  still  honored  in  Havana  are  really 
those  of  Christopher  Columbus,  or  of  some  member  of  his 
family. 

In  our  time  the  doubt  has  been  increased,  and  a  violent 
discussion  has  arisen,  in  which  writers  in  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  Spain,  France,  and,  incidentally,  in  England  and 
this  country,  have  taken  pari 

Santo  Domingo  has  ceased  to  have  its  titular  arch- 
bishop ;  but  in  our  time,  Mgr.  Boque  Cocchia,  Bishop  of 
Grope,  was  appointed  to  exercise  episcopal  authority  there. 
He  was  a  student,  and  had  already  made  diligent  research 
into  the  history  of  the  missions  of  the  Grder  to  which  he 
belonged — that  of  the  Capuchins— and  had  published  the 
result  of  his  labors,  establishing  a  reputation  as  a  judi- 
cious historical  scholar.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  an  an- 
tiquarian presided  in  the  cathedral,  for  in  April,  1877,  he 
was  notified  of  the  discovery  in  the  gospel  side  of  the 
cathedral  of  a  vault  containing  a  metal  casket.  Gn  his 
return  to  the  cathedral  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  after 
satisfying  himself  of  the  fact»  had  it  formally  opened  and 
examined  on  the  26th  of  Jnna  Gn  the  casket  an  inscrip- 
tion, *'  El  Almirante  Don  Luis  Colon,  Duque  de  Yeraguas, 
Marqu^  de.  ..."  is  still  legible. 

They  had  thus  come  upon  the  vaults  of  the  &mily  of 
Columbus,  and  further  investigation  was  natural.  Gn  the 
10th  of  September,  in  the  space  between  a  vacant  vault 
and  the  main  wall  of  the  presbytery,  a  rough  stone  was 
met,  and  on  breaking  off  part  of  this,  another  small  vault 
was  discovered,  containing  a  metal  casket.  The  bishop 
was  immediately  summoned,  and  thrusting  his  arm  into , 


the  opening,  rubbed  off  a  deposit  formed  on  the  casket, 
and  saw  some  lettering,  which  proved  to  be  "  P*'  A**  T." 
Further  exammation  was  deferred  till  persons  of  official 
rank  were  summoned  to  make  a  solemn  Act  in  the  Spanish 
style.  The  hole  was  then  enlarged,  and  the  box  ex- 
tracted and  placed  in  the  bishop's  hands.  When  the  ex- 
terior of  the  box  was  cleansed,  they  could  read,  "  DE  LA 
A.  P»^A»«  "  on  the  two  sides,  and  in  front  '« C.  C.  A-"  The 
box  was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  human  bones.  The 
top  of  the  lid,  on  being  freed  from  the  crust  formed  on  it, 
had  cut  in  it,  "ILLtm  Y  ES*>  VARGN  I>  CRISTGVAI 
CGLGN." 

The  joy  and  emotion  of  aU  present  were  intense.  'JHie 
box  was  borne  to  the  pulpit,  and  thence  the  bishop  ad- 
dressed the  throng  which  crowded  into  the  church. 

All  were  convinced  that  these  were  really  the  remains  of 
the  great  discoverer,  and  that  the  unidentified  remains 
borne  to  Havana  in  1705  were  those  of  some  other  person. 
Bishop  Boque  Cocchia,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  announced 
the  discovery.  This  excited  the  discussion.  A  Cuban 
writer,  Lopez  Prieto,  assailed  the  theory,  and  not  only  ar- 
gnunents  were  adduced,  but  the  good  ^th  of  the  Yicar 
Apostolic  of  Santo  Domingo  was  challenged.  The  Span- 
ish Government  used  its  influence,  and  even  in  this 
country  the  newspapers  were  employed  to  carry  on  this 
system  of  weak  argument  and  personal  abuse ;  strange 
dements  for  a  grave  historical  discussion.  In  Spain,  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  undertook  to  examine  the 
subject,  and  a  memoir,  addressed  to  it  by  Senor  Colmeiro, 
followed  the  same  course.  Harrisse,  a  student  well  known 
in  this  oountry,  has,  however,  examined  the  whole  matter 
impartially,  and  the  Spanish  Academy  owes  it  to  its  own 
well-earned  renown  to  remove  from  its  escutcheon  the 
stain  made  by  the  ill-judged  work  of  Colmeiro.  Arch- 
bishop Boque  Cocchia  has  since  calmly  reviewed  the  whole 
question,  and  every  critic  must  admit  that  all  that  can  be 
considered  evidence  supports  the  authenticity  of  the  x^ 
mains  found,  while  the  Spanish  side  is  characterized  by 
lack  of  evidence  at  every  point  of  its  chain  of  argument 
The  case,  as  found,  with  the  inscriptions,  complete  our 
series  of  illustrations  of  Memorials  of  Columbus. 


THE  TRADING  RAT. 

By  A.  S.  Fuller. 

Among  the  many  strange  animals  one  meets  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  the  hairy-tailed  or  trading  rat  is  per- 
haps the  most  unique  and  interesting  to  the  naturalist  It 
is  a  common  remark  that  "  there  is  no  one  thing  in  nature 
more  wonderful  than  another,"  and  while  this  may  bo 
true  to  those  who  seek  "  first  causes  *'  or  origin  of  things 
in  general,  still  there  are  some  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, that  command  attention,  and  interest  us  more  than 
others. 

The  trading  rat  seems'  to~  possess  some  human  traits  of 
character,  that  makes  one  think  that  he  has  either  been 
taking  lessons  of  man,  or  man  of  him,  in  the  matter  61 
trading,  if  nothing  more.  If  Darwin  is  in  want  of  an  ori- 
ginal type  of  the  genuine  *<  swap,"  he  can  find  it  in  this 
Uttle  animal,  for  it  is  not  only  sharp  and  cunning  in  driv- 
ing a  trade,  but,  like  a  majority  of  its  two-legged  con* 
geners,  it  endeavors  to  get  the  best  end  of  the  bargain. 

A  few  weeks  since,  while  standing  near  one  of  the  mii^ 
ing  camps  on  Old  Baldy  Mountain,  in  northern  Ne? 
Mexico,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  what  is  called  by  the 
miners  the  hairy-tailed  rat  (Keotoma  occidentalis, — Cooper). 
One  of  these  rats  was  stretched  full  length  on  the  logs  of 
a  hut  near  by,  watching  our  movements,  and  seeming  to 
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take  maoli  ioterest  in  vhat  our  paitf  were  doing.  Hia 
glistanlng  black  ejea  were  iadioatire  of  miaohief,  qb  well 
M  iDteUigenoe  of  do  mean  order  ;  white  the  general  mftke- 
aii  ol  the  animal  showed  that  ha  woa  of  &  higher  type  than 
his  nuneaake  that  inhabita  batiis  and  cellars  in  4^der  ttnd 
more  tbiokly  settled  parts  at  the  .oonnli;.  Wishing  to 
obtain  an  opportnnity  of  a  oloser  examination  ol  this  in- 
habitant of  the  moaatain,  and  espreasing  my  deaire,  a 
iad  ol  Bome  ten  yeera,  atanding  near  by,  replied,  "  rU  get 
you  one."  "Do  it,  my  boy,"  aaid  I,  "and  ril  give  yon 
tbia  ailTer  dollar,"  drawing  one  of  our  "In  Ood  We 
Tmats"  from  my  pocket.  Away  went  the  lad,  and  aoon 
retarned  with  the  dead  rat  in  hia  hand. 

"  How  did  yon  kill  it  T"  I  inqnired. 

"WiUi  a  Btone,"  he  replied,  at  the  aame  time  gazing 
ray  intently  npon  hia  ailrer  dollar,  taming  it  over  and 
aro|ind  aa  thongh  it  waa  something  that  he  had  not  been 
•ecaitomed  to  handle,  or  oall  hia  own. 

WasooD  learned  that  kilting  rata,  birds  and  other  kinds 


of  amall  wild  game  was  an  everyday  paatime  with  these 
minen'  obildren,  for,  by  oonatant  praotioe,  they  became 
■Yvrj  expert,  and  can  tlirow  stones  with  a  Telooity 
and  Mcontoy  that  make  snoh  mde  weapona  dan-       ^" 
gerona  in  the  hands  ol  those  who  know  how  to 


Bat  to  retnm  to  the  rat,  whioh  I  had  been  hold- 
ing in  my  hand  while  the  boy's  akill  in  throwing 
stones  was  being  diaonaaed.  This  hairy-tailed,  or, 
what  I  think  shoold  be  called,  "trading"  rat, 
meunrea  sixteen  laoliea  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  ot  the  tail.  He  is  covered  with  rather  long 
hairs,  nwnly  ot  dark  brown  on  the  back,  with  a 
sprinkling  ot  yellow,  and  gray  on  the  sides,  shad- 
mg  off  to  nearly  pore  white  nndeme&tli.  The  tail 
is  also  thickly  oorered  with  hair  of  thu  same 
oolora  as  tliat  oa  the  body.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
has  very  fow  points  in  oommon  with  onr  Eastern 
rata;  in  (act,  he  doea  not  belong  to  the  same 
genoB,  according  to  the  claaaidcation  ot  oar  beat 
zoologists. 

Upon  expressing  a  deaire  to  learn  more  ot  the 
history  of  ttiis  little  denizen  of  the  monntaina, 
erery  miner  in  camp  had  a  story,  or  a  number  of 
them,  to  tell  aboat  him,  all  agreeing  that  Ixo  was  a 


great  thiet  whiob,  I  think,  is  a  slander,  as  their  own  state- 
mania  fnlly  proTsd. 

That  these  rats  enter  botuea,  oamps  and  mines,  and  take 
things  that  do  not  bdong  to  them,  is  doubtless  tme;  bnt 
the  muTeisal  testimony  ot  the  miners,  their  wivea  and  chit 
dren,  is  that  the  rata  ama  take  an  article  withont  leaving 
•omething  in  its  place.  They  make  a  trade,  bnt  never  ao- 
tnally  ateal  an  artiole.  They  will  come  in  at  night  and 
cury  off  Bpooiu,  knives  and  forks — in  fact,  almost  anything 
nt  the  kind ;  bnt  will  invariably  leave  a  chip,  atick  or  aU^e 
in  place  of  each  artiole  taken. 

The  miner  with  whom  I  was  atopi^ng  for  the  day  aaid 
that  one  evening  he  litenght  home  a  peck  of  potatoes  and 
laid  them  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  ot  the  room,  bnt  the 
next  morning  they  had  al!  been  removed,  and  piled  np  in 
the  opposite  corner,  by  one  ormore  of  the  rata,  and  a  pile 
ot  oliips  and  bark  left  in  their  place.  The  rata  had  neither 
eaten  nor  carried  awey  any  of  tho  potatoea,  bat  their  pro- 
penaity  to  mischief  or  trading  had  indaced  them  to  bring 
in  chips,  and  move  the  tnbers  acrose  the  room.  Thej  also 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  trading  chips  for  tobaoco,  and, 
althongh  it  is  not  known  that  tliey  either  diew  or  amdia, 
my  host  aasured  me  tbat  one  of  the  little  rasciJa  actnally 
carried  ofi  a  pound  of  ping  tobaooo,  a  pipe  and  a  box  of 
matohes,  leaving  a  lew  ohipa  on  the  shelf  from  whioh  these 
artioles  wera  taken.  Nest  momins  a  aeanh  waa  made  for 
the  misdog  artialea,  and  all  were  fonnd  in  a  pile  under  the 
comer  of  the  house,  none  the  wone  for  moving.     The 
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telitole  chips  and  sticks  always  g^ve  a  dew  to  the  author 
of  the  mischief,  and  by  institntiog  a  careful  search,  the 
missing  articles  can  usually  be  found.  But  it  is  often 
quite  annoying  to  the  miner's  wife,  when  in  a  hurry  to  get 
her  husband  his  breakfast,  to  find  the  spoons,  knives  or 
forks  gone,  and  a  few  chips  carefully  laid  in  their  place  by 
these  mischievous  traders  in  household  wares. 

These  rats,  however,  do  not  confine  their  labors  to  the 
houses  of  the  miners,  but  visit  the  diggings,  and  every 
tunnel  and  shaft  becomes  a  favorite  resort  for  tbese  traders, 
where  they  tai^e  special  delight  in  carrying  off  any  small 
article  left  lying  about 

As  the  miners  quit  their  work  at  night,  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  pieces,  or  whole  candles,  as  the  case  ma^ 
be,  on  some  jutting  ledge  of  rook  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  where  they  will  be  ready  for  use  when  returning  to 
work  next  morning.  But  if  there  are  any  of  the  trading 
rats  about,  all  these  candles  will  be  gathered  up  and  carried 
far  into  the  mine,  and  probably  all  placed  in  one  heap ;  the 
stick  or  chip  left  in  the  spot  from  where  each  candle  was 
taken,  informs  the  miner  who  has  been  around  in  his 
absence.  The  rat  has  no  taste  for  tallow  or  wax,  conse- 
quently never  eats  the  candles  or  the  pieces  gathered  up  ; 
but  they  are  nice  things  to  hold  and  carry  in  his  mouth, 
and  perhaps  he  enjoys  hearing  the  miner  curse  him  in 
the  morning,  while  safely  hidden  in  some  fissure  in  the 
rooks. 

I  would  not  care  to  become  responsible  for  all  the  stories 
told  by  the  miners  in  regard  to  these  rats,  but  the  above 
ire  among  the  most  simple  and  easy  to  believe,  besides 
being  of  almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  Sunmier 
monUis,  among  the  mines  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico. 


** WALKING  LEAVES"  AND  "WALKING  STICKS." 

The  several  insects  popularly  known  by  these  names  are 
not  confined  to  Australia.  There  are  many  *<  walking 
sticks "  in  our  Northern  and  Western  States,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Spedrum,  One,  the  most  common,  has  no 
wings ;  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  looks,  when  not  in 
motion,  exactly  like  a  small  piece  of  a  twig.  The  female 
is  somewhat  stouter  than  the  male,  and  of  ash  color,  her 
lord  being  of  a  greenish-brown  hue. 

The  bodies  of  some  of  the  species  have  excrescences 
which  appear  like  the  knobs  or  bark  of  a  tree^  and  the  deli- 
cate legs  of  the  creature  seem  like  little  branching  twigs, 
the  long,  slender  antennss  resembling  still  minuter  sprays. 
These  are  the  very  large  walking  sticks  met  with  in  the 
East  Indies,  Austr^Jia  and  South  America,  and  the  mischief 
some  of  the  family  do  to  the  coooanut  palm  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  very  great,  for  the  similarity  in  their  hue  to  the 
color  of  the  objects  on  which  they  feed  prevents  birds  and 
other  animals  from  discovering  them  and  lessening  their 
ranks. 

The  "walking  leaves,**  or  leaf  insects,  are  even  more 
astonishing,  and  they  vary  in  color  from  the  delicate  yel- 
low tint  of  the  bursting  bud  to  the  dark  rich  green  of  a 
full-grown  leaf  and  the  decaying  brown  of  Autumnal  foli- 
aga  Their  wings  seem  modeled  to  resemble  the  leaves  on 
which  they  rest,  and  the  very  joints  of  their  legs  expand 
into  a  fold  like  some  half-opened  leaflet.  The  imitation  is 
perfect,  and,  to  still  carry  on  this  strange  resemblance, 
even  the  eggs  laid  by  some  of  these  insects  can  scarcely  be 
diBtinguished  in  shape  and  color  from  seeds. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennant  kept  a  walking  leaf  xmder  a  glass 
shade  on  his  table,  and  it  there  laid  a  quantity  of  eggs, 
whioh,  he  states  in  his  work,  were  '*  brown  and  pentangu- 
lar, with  a  short  stem,  and  slightly  punctured  at  the  intec- 


seotions."  The  "praying  mantis,"  of  Italy  and  the  Sonfli 
of  France,  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  leaf  speotro 
and  walking-stick  insects.  ^ 


THE  CARVER.  AND  THE  CALIPH. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 

( We  lay  our  Btory  in  (he  Bad, 
Beoauae  *U8  Eastemt    Not  the  UatL 
We  plaoe  U  there  because  we  fear 
To  bring  Us  parable  too  near. 
And  touch  toUh  an  xmguarded  hand 
Our  dear,  oor\fiding  native  land,) 

A  certain  Oaliph,  tn  the  days 
The  race  affected  vagrant  ways, 
And  prowled  at  eve  for  good  or  bad 
In  lanes  and  alleys  of  Bagdad, 
Onoe  found,  at  edge  of  the  bazaar. 
E'en  where  the  poorest  workers  are, 
A  Carver. 

Fair  his  work  and  line 
Vfith  mysteries  of  Inlaoed  design. 
And  shapes  of  shut  signlfloanoe 
To  aufcht  but  an  anoint  glance— 
The  dreams  and  visions  that  grow  plain 
In  darkened  chambers  of  the  brain* 

But  all  day  busily  he  wrought 

From  dawn  to  eve,  and  no  one  bought— 

Save  when  some  Jew  with  look  askant. 

Or  keen-eyed  Greek  from  the  Levant, 

Would  pause  awhile—depreoiate— 

Then  buy  a  month's  work  by  the  weight. 

Bearing  it  swiftly  over  seas 

To  garnish  rioh  men's  treasuries. 

And  now  for  long  none  bought  at  all, 
80  lay  he  sullen  in  his  stall. 
Him  thus  withdrawn  the  Caliph  found, 
And  smote  his  staff  ni>on  the  ground : 
"  Ho,  there,  within  I    Hast  wares  to  sell  ? 
Or  slumber'st,  having  dined  too  well  7" 
"  Dined  r  quoth  the  man,  with  angry  eyes, 
"  How  should  I  dine  when  no  one  buys  ?" 
••  Nay,"  said  the  other,  answering  low— 
'*  Nay,  I  but  Jested.    Is  it  so  ? 
Take  then  this  ooin;  but  take  beside 
A  oounsel,  friend,  thou  hast  not  tried. 
Ttiis  craft  of  thine,  the  mart  to  suit. 
Is  too  refined— remote— minute; 
These  small  conceptions  can  but  fail; 
'Twere  best  to  work  on  larger  scale. 
And  rather  choose  such  themes  as  wear 
More  of  the  earth  and  less  of  air. 
The  fisherman  that  hauls  his  net; 
The  merchants  in  the  market  set; 
The  couriers  posting  in  the  street; 
The  gossips  as  they  pass  and  greet— 
These  things  are  plain  to  all  men's  eyes; 
Therefore  with  these  they  sympathize. 
Further  (neglect  not  this  advice  I), 
Be  sure  to  ask  three  times  the  price.' 


»f 


The  Carver  sadly  shook  his  head; 
He  knew  twas  truth  the  Caliph  said. 
From  that  day  forth  his  work  was  planned 
Bo  that  the  world  might  understand. 
He  carved  it  deeper,  and  more  plain ; 
He  carved  it  thrice  as  large  again; 
He  sold  it,  too,  for  thrice  the  cost, 
—Ah,  but  the  Artist  that  was  lostl 


GsNsuBB  is  most  effectnsl  when  mixed  with  praise ;  80» 
when  a  fanlt  is  discovered,  it  is  well  to  look  up  a  virtue  to 
go  in  company  with  it 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  PILGRIM  BOTTLE. 

By  Helen  W.  Pierson. 

.  O,  SIB ;  we  can't  make  any  nse  of 
them.  Yon  seem  to  have  no  notion 
of  what  the  public  require.  Now,  is 
that  yonr  idea  of  a  pleasant  design 
for  wall-paper,  sir?  This  thing, 
which  looks  like  the  half  of  a  scare- 
crow, what  do  yon  call  that,  sir  ?" 

'*  That's  the  split-eagle  pattern,"  I 
answered,  in  a  crestfallen  tona 

'*  8plit  eagles  I  And  who  the  deuce 
wants  to  see  a  hundred— a  thousand 
— no,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  split 
eagles  on  his  walls?  Why,  sir,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  delirium  tremens 
to  a  fellow.  Not  that  any  one  would 
recognize  a  likeness  to  our  noble 
national  bird  in  these  things— they  are  more  like  skele- 
tons of  starved  chickens.  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint,  but 
we  don't  like  your  style.  |^ow,  here  is  something  like 
a  wall-paper." 

And  the  wretch  held  up  a  very  lively  design,  indeed— a 
garden  trellis,  with  moming-gloi;y  vines  running  all  over  it, 
and  pink  and  white  blossoms  everywhere. 

"  There,  yon  see ;  nature  itself.     Makes  a  perfect  bower 

of  a  room.    If  you  could  do  anything  in  that  way ^" 

<*  But  decorative  art  should  not  copy  nature,"  I  said,  very 
firmly,  though  there  was  a  strange  choking  in  my  throat ; 
••it  should  typify,  not  imitate." 

The  fellow  smiled,  as  though  compassionating  my  ignor- 
ance. 

"All  right,  sir.  I  know  what  my  customers  like,  and 
what  will  seHL    Good-morning." 

I  bowed  in  a  dispirited  way,  and  went  out  It  was  a 
drear  November  day,  and  a  fine,  mist-like  rain  was  falling. 
I  had  eaten  a  penny  roll  for  breakfast,  and  I  was  provided 
with  the  requisite  amount  for  the  same  ample  repast  for 
dinner  or  supper.  I  was  a  young  man,  with  plenty  of 
energy,  but  I  belonged  to  the  great  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. I  was  artistic  in  my  tastes,  and  had  advanced 
ideas  on  the  subject  I  was  an  artist  of  the  future,  and 
therefore  at  present  could  find  nothing  to  da  I  was  just 
starting  in  life,  but  could  not  get  the  chance  to  start  I 
had  wonderful  ambitions.  I  saw  Fame's  misty  ladder  ris- 
ing before  me,  its  summit  cloud-capped,  but  I  could  not 
find  a  place  for  my  feet,  even  on  the  first  round. 

I  walked  gloomily  to  my  lodgings,  but  made  a  slight  de- 
tour that  I  might  look  once  more  in  a  certain  window,  to 
which  I  had  made  many  pilgrimages  of  late.  I  had  stood 
there,  sometimes  a  half-hour  at  a  time,  studying  a  certain 
Limoges  pilgrim  bottle.  I  had  rashly  spent  my  last 
money  in  buying  one  of  the  same  shape,  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  succeed  in  making  a  good  imitation  and  sell  it 

laokily. 

The  clouded  blue  background  baffled  me ;  the  strange 
tawny  tints  of  an  inexplicable  flower  were  hard  to  catch ; 
the  heaped-np  color,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  on  in  lumps ; 
the  long,  straggling  stem,  the  half-faded  leaves— all  these 
made  a  difficult  task. 

After  mftV'"g  another  study  of  it,  I  went  on  toward  the 
qoarter  where  I  lived.  The  nust  had  turned  into  a  decided 
lain,  and  it  was  nearly  dark,  although  not  yet  five  o'clock. 
In  the  narrow  street  where  stood  the  dingy  house  in  which 
I  made  my  home,  the  lamps  were  already  lighted,  and 
■howed  the  dirty,  glistening  walks  and  squalid  surronnd- 
IngB.  But  I  hurried  to  the  miserable  shelter,  for  a  chill, 
iwt  wholly  irvm  the  weather,  seemed  to  freeze  my  biood. 


Heartsick  as  I  was,  I  went  first  to  the  window  to  exam- 
ine my  pilgrim  bottle.  If  that  sold,  my  prospects  would 
brighten.  I  could  not  see  the  outline  of  it,  standing 
there,  so  I  groped  about  for  a  match*  Horror !  it  was  not 
there  1 

One  glance  at  the  floor  showed  me  the  fragments.  My 
last  hope  was  shattered.  I  sat  down  and  covered  my  face 
with  my  handa  I  must  own  to  some  unmanly  tea^  I 
had  no  money  to  buy  again,  to  experiment  any  more.  I 
had  no  friends  from  whom  I  could  borrow,  for  the  poor 
have  so  few  friends,  aild  I  had  seen  how  soon  a  man's 
friendly  smile  froze  over  when  the  idea  of  borrowing  was 
introduced.  I  was  sick,  faint,  hungry.  There  lay  my 
work — ^ruined  1 

And  the  tints  were  so  good*  a  little  brighter,  perhaps, 
but  a  success. 

I  sat  for  a  few  moments  paralyzed,  and  then  I  called 
Mrs.  Sproule,  my  landlady— deferentially,  of  course,  be- 
cause I  owed  her  rent  Besides,  she  was  stout,  and  re- 
sented coming  up-stairs. 

''Look  at  that !"  I  said,  with  contained  wrath.  "  Do 
you  know  how  it  happened  ?" 

"Lors,  now,  how  should  I  ?"  she  answered,  indiffer- 
ently. '* Likely  it's  that  Ludndy,  drat  her!— she's  allers 
a-droppin'  somethin' ;  or  the  cat" 

"  If  Lucinda  did  it,  she  must  pay  for  it !"  I  exclaimed, 
reviving  somewhat  at  the  idea  of  getting  danu^es  out  of 
some  one. 

"  More  like  the  cat,  since  yon  set  it  in  the  windy,"  an- 
swered Mra  Sproule.  ''An'  talkin'  of  pay,  Mr.  Grandon. 
it  would  come  wery  oonwenient  like  if  you'd  settle  up." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  answered,  "but  just  now  it  is  impossi- 
ble.   Next  week,  perhaps——" 

"  Ohy  come  now,"  said  Mrs.  Sproule,  working  herself 
up  into  wrath.  "I  can't  stand  this  sort  o'  work  now,  I 
can't  Parties  as  can't  pay  must  go.  That's  the  ticket 
Oome,  now  I" 

"  Pve  given  you  an  answer,"  I  said. 

"But  not  the  money,"  she  answered,  sharply.  "  Ugh  ! 
Pve  no  patience  with  yees.  An  able-bodied  young  fellow 
a-spongin'  on  a  poor  widder  I  €k>  to  work  !  a- was  tin'  of 
yer  time  daubin'  up  crockery — an'  hidjus  daubs,  too,  you 
make.  As  I  was  sayin'  to  Lucindy,  '  Wotever  is  the  thing 
like  ?  Nothin'  in  the  'evings  above  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath.' Bemember,  now,  young  man  !  my  money  in  two 
days,  or  go  it  is  1" 

And  then  she  was  kind  enough  to  leave  me  alone,  and  I 
heard  the  dock  strike  six.  I  took  out  my  x>ocketbook  and 
scrutinized  it  caref nUy.  I  squeezed  it  in  hopes  a  lucky 
dime  had  lodged  somewhere.  Then  I  looked  through 
tne  rickety  chest  of  drawers  for  something  to  sell  or  pawn. 
They  were,  alas !  almost  emptied  already... 

One  by  one  I  picked  up  the  few  articles  lying  there,  and 
dropped  them  again  with  a  sort  of  groan.  It  was  no  use. 
Fate  was  too  hard  for  me.  Here  was  an  old  pocketbook 
that  had  been  taken  from  my  father's  pocket  when  he  was 
found  dead — murdered,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch.  My 
father,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  mauvais  sujet^  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  mourn  his  demise.  I  was  no  more  alone 
afterward  than  before ;  yet  I  could  not  forget  the  shock 
of  it  I  was  only  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  the  time,  and  it 
seemed  to  open  before  me  terrible  vistas  of  crime.  Mur- 
dered !  I  was  haunted  for  days  by  the  fearful  scene  called 
up  by  a  vivid  imagination.  The  stealthy  stab  with  a  sharp, 
glittering  knife— the  groan— the  fall  1 

I  never  saw  the  old  pocketbook — a  peculiar  one,  of  a 
dull  olive  green,  with  a  red  rim  about  it — without  recalling 
that  time  with  a  shudder.  This  empty  pocketbook  was 
all  the  heritage  left  me.     He  had  probably  been  robbed. 
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for  there  was  no  moD«7  laft  about  Mm.  Emp^,  did  I 
aay  7  Uiere  wen  a  few  Mraps  of  tora  paper  in  it  Tihiatt  I 
Lad  kept,  and  tried  aometiinea  to  pat  togettier  into  some 
sort  of  meaning,  bat  in  vain.  I  took  them  out  meohani- 
oallf  on  this  night,  those  yellow  bits  of  paper ;  bat  I  was 
ia  no  mood  to  make  mtj  more  Tain  attempts.  I  Boon 
poshed  tLem  back  again,  and  ahnt  the  drawer. 

I  beliere  I  said  I  had  no  relatlTee.  I  had,  howerer,  a 
godmother  living  about  six  miles  o^  and  I  decided  on 
goin^  down  there  on  thie  night  Her  hnsband,  mj  god- 
father-in-law  I  might  oall  him,  was  a  gm%  orerbearlng, 


of  tbe  olondj  blue  gloom  of  the  baokground ;  the  jeUow- 
iah  green  leaves  had  oaaght  the  very  tint  of  the  original — 
and  the  wandering  stem :  ah  I  it  was  loo  maoh. 

I  laid  the  fragments  down  tenderly,  and  harried  away. 

Mrs.  Spronle  eyed  me  soapioioaBly  aa  I  passed  faw  opMi 
door,  as  if  she  feared  I  carried  my  belongings  suriep- 
titionsly  away. 

The  night  had  oloeed  in  stormy  and  oold,  bat  my  old 
frieae  orerooet,  onoe  parpie^  bnt  now  with  a  bloom  all 
over  it  like  a  plum,  kept  oat  the  nin. 

It  was  the  last  of  Movembar,  and  the  stores  already  had 


pnxse-proad  man,  who  esteemed  a  person  aooording  to  his 
■oooem  in  life.  Ton  may,  theiefore,  imagine  his  opinion 
of  me. 

Bat  there  was  a  dan^ttt. 

I  coal  J  not  spend  that  erening  alone  with  my  despair. 
The  very  thought  was  maddening. 

I  picked  Dp, the  temaina  of  the  pilgrim  fcottlt^  and  gazed 
at  them  with  'the  griel  of  one  who  sees  a  shattered  hope 
before  him. 


There  were  the  strange,  tawny  pink  bnda,  stmggUng  ont 


pnt  on  a  bolidt^  appeaianoa  I  oonid  see  their  bravery 
through  the  sUating  showers ;  their  q>lendor  strnck 
athwart  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  brought  a  new  pang. 

What  port  had  I  in  Christmas  cheer  and  joy  7— T,  with 
starvation  starin;;  me  in  the  face,  a  gaont  epeotre  whloh 
wonld  not  be  laid. 

I  mast  oontesa  that  the  fat  tarkeys  aggravated  me,  bo 
gorged  with  overfeeding  as  they  appeared  ;  and  the  savory 
Btringa  of  sansages,  how  appetiidDg  they  appeared.  I  did 
not  notice  the  fruit  mach  ;  I  was  too  hungry. 

I  had  six  milea  before  me,  and  I  felt  already  taint  and 
sick ;  so  I  spent  my  last  cent  for  a  penny  roll 

What  a  wretched  walk  it  was,  through  mire  and  water. 
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vith  a  keen  vind  catting  mr  fue  liks  k  knife  all  the  wkj  ; 
bat  I  tninped  on  in  a  sort  of  grim  despair. 

I  would  look  onoe  more  in  Kelljr  Hasteis's  sweet  faoe, 
and  then — let  de&tli  come  :  "  the  Sorter  the  Btmggle,  tha 
longer  the  sleep. " 

Hlrain  Maatera  had  been  a  banker  in  tha  oi^  I  wu  leftv- 
ing  ;  but  had  retired  two  jeara  before  and  bought  a  hand- 
some  place  in  the  eonntij,  I  had  often  been  there,  al- 
thoagh  I  oonid  aee  that  I  was  not  a  weloome  gneat  to  him. 
I  bnyed  all  hia  aneere  and  ontting  worda,  for  Nelly'a  sake. 
Her  mother,  a  taWj,  inoonaaqnent  sort  of  woman,  who  had 
been  oowod  into  imbecilitj  by  her  ferociooa  hoaband,  atill 
aeemed  to  hare  eome  lingering  tendemeea  for  me  in  her 
heart  which  she  dared  not  ahow  \  but  I  felt  grateful  for  it. 

Oh  t  how  long  the  way  waa.  My  head  fairly  reeled  be- 
iatK  the  end,  and  the  road  aeemed  to  rise  and  fail  like 
waTe&  At  last,  a  few  tiriakling  lighta  showed  the  little 
Tillage  of  Bnroham — a  mere  snbarb  of  the  dty. 

I  dragged  myself  tbroagb  tha  gate,  and  leaned  exhaoat- 
edly  against  the  piUara  when  I  rang. 

I  waa  shown  into  the  library,  where  tha  warmth  and 
light  almost  aiokened  me. 

The  family  were  all  there  Nelly,  in  a  pretty  oliTe-green 
silk,  with  her  fair  hair  gathered  in  a  mass  of  curia  behind, 
and  sbcfft  onea  clustering  about  her  white  forehead.  Fer- 
hapa  she  waa  not  a  regular  beauty  ;  but  her  face  aeemed 
aveeter  to  me  tlian  all  the  fabled  beantica  of  the  Oreek 
ideal.  Bfae  had  soft,  blnish-gray  eyea,  of  tha  appealing 
kind  ;  a  straight  little  nose,  and  a  month — well,  it'a  no  um 
tryingtodesoribeN^y's  month— in  faot,  nuMtdeacriptiona 
are  boah  ;  I  oonld  not  even  paint  that  soft,  fleeting  smile, 
or  the  ghost  of  a  dimple  that  always 

Bnt  I  moat  not  linger  over  Nelly,  or  I  shall  never  get  on. 

Old  Uastera,  whose  head  iras  aa  bare  as  a  plaster  oast, 
esTe  for  a  ftinge  of  gray  hair  abont  it,  had  fleroe  gray 
eyes  under  a  gray  thatch,  and  a  set  of  false  teeth,  which 
he  aeemed  to  gnash  as  he  talked. 

"  Oh  !  hnllo,  Noel !"  he  growled.  "  Down  again  7  No 
bnainesa  yet,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  jtnt  now,"  I  said. 

"OhI  how  wet  yon  are  !"  cried  Nelly.  "lietSamtaka 
yonrooaL" 

"You're  dripping  all  over  the  carpet,"  growled  old 
Hsstsn. 

"Oome  near  the  flie,"  saggested  hia  wife,  whom  I  had 
olwaye  oalled  Annt  Fam, 

I  hurried  out  of  the  libraty — which,  I  have  forgotlea  to 
■ay,  was  famiahod  in  most  Imoriona  etyla  Old  Masters 
piided  himself  on  having  all  that  money  could  buy,  and 
he  kept  an  aeourate  aoooont  of  the  prioee,  so  that  ha  conld 
etate  them  to  any  visitor.     He  knew  nothing  of  brio-iL-btac^ 


1  caBisTorflaa  oolumbds  tx  9Lt.uii.Wk. 


but  he  bought  it  as  he  did  his  library  :  so  maoh  avohuao. 
He  never  read  one,  or  understood  ,the  other.  He  would, 
nevertheleaa,  point  various  objaots  out  with  pride  : 

"Hidoous,  isn't  it,  tiiat  majolica  plate  ?  Well,  it  atood 
me  in— about  fifty  dollars.  It's  genuine — what  do  ye  caII 
it  ?    You  know — well-authenticated  what'e-ita-name  ?" 

I  had  sent  away  my  roogh  wet  ooat  by  Sam,  and  sat 
down  before  Uie  ehaerful  flie,  ahireiing  lomewhat  from 
the  ohilt  of  the  weather  and  the  chiU  of  the  .wel^ime. 
Ndly  was  silent,  bat  her  sweet,  pitying  eyea  were  upon 
ma  Annt  Fam  want,  on  nGrvonsIy  knitting,  and  old 
Haattss  eyed  me  nuliciouBly. 

"  £h !"  he  grunted ;  "in  my  day  a  young  fellow  would 
acorn  to  be  dawdling  aroand  in  snob  a  uaelesa  way.     Fd 

go  and  break  stones  iu  tha^  rood "  «■ 

"  Bot  Nod  is  not  strong  enough,"  venttned  Aunt  Fam. 
"Then  let  him  sell  peanttts,"  growled  the  old  hyena; 
"  or  dance  a  tight-rope,  or  learn  to  eat  firck     Blast  me  ! 
juggling  tricks  ore  bettar  than  idleneoa  I" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  felt  that  I  was  taming  white,  and 
the  room  began  to  awim. 

"  Bleas  ma,  the  boy's  going  to  ftint,"  cried  Annt  Fam ; 
and  Nelly  forgot  prodeaoe  and  sprang  to  my  side, 
"Oan  we  get  you  anything  ?"  she  whispered. 
"Fm— hungry,"!  answered,  in  an  almost  inarticulate 
voice,  forgetting  all  pride  ;  "thatisall." 

The  othera  did  not  bear,  bat  Nelly  sprang  up  and  dis- 
appeared. Soon  an  ample  tea-tray  was  brought  in.  How 
delioioua  waa  the  bteed-aud-battar  I  how  the  ooid  meat 
diaappeared  I 

"  TJmph  !  not  very  ill,  I  take  it,"  growled  the  old  man. 
"Did  you  ever  read  Bolomon,  young  man  7 — 'if  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat'  " 

"But  Noel  wants  to  work,  papa,"  said  NSly,  goaded 
into  my  defense.  "  He  can't  get  it ;  he's  tried  everything. 
You  know  these  times  are  not  like  when  you  were  yonng." 
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"  Bosh  I  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  Look  at 
me.  1  began  without  a  cent ;  no  help,  no  favor  from  anj 
one.  Let  him  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ;  sell 
peanuts,  I  say." 

And  then  he  bnried  himself  in  his  newspaper,  and  I  was 
thankfoL 

"I  did  know  a  man,  really,  Noel,"  mildly  meandered 
Annt  Pam,  "  who  made  an  immense  fortane  ont  of  dolls' 
eyes  ;  the  first  who  made  them  open  and  shut,  I  believe. 
Don't  yon  know,  Nelly — those  Beadles,  who  lived  in  Park 
place ;  yon  turned  down  Wintergreen  Street,  and  it  was  a 
white  house,  two,  or,  well,  perhaps  three  doors  from  the 
corner,  on  the  right  side.  And  tiiey  had  such  poor  rela- 
tions, too.  Why,  Mr.  Beadle's  cousin's  sister  used  to— ^ — " 

And  so  on  in  a  mild  stream  till  bedtime. 

"  S'pose  you  mean  to  stay  all  night  ?"  growled  old  Mas- 
ters, at  last  getting  up  with  a  yawn. 

Nelly  and  I  had  arranged  by  cabalistio  sign^  under- 
stood by  ourselves,  that  we  must  have  a  few  words  alone ; 
00,  when  I  was  sure  the  old  folks  were  in  bed,  I  took  off  my 
ahoea  and  stole  softly  down-etairs  to  the  library,  where  my 
darling  waited  for  me,  looking  very  sad.  We  had  known 
each  other  from  babies. 

**  Oh  !  you  poor,  poor  boy  !"  she  cried,  "  to  think  that 
we  have  so  much  and  you  are  starving  1" 

*' Never  mind  ;  it  is  a  cordial  to  see  your  dear  face  again, 
Nelly.  I  can  Uve  on  that  for  a  week.  But  I  own  I  feel 
pretty  low  to-night,"  and  then  I  told  her  about  my  dis- 
couragements and  the  pilgrim  bottle. 

••  Why,  I  think  we  must  have  one  very  much  like  that," 
she  said,  more  cheerfully.  "Dear  old  boy  1  don't  give  it 
up.  See  here ;  I  have  a  five-dollar  gold-piece  hera  You 
must  take  it  for  a  new  capital — and^FU  lend  you  ours  to 
copy.  It  stands  to  reason  that  you'll  do  better  with  one 
before  you.  Now,  Pm  sure  you'll  succeed  this  time,  and 
there  is  really  such  a  fancy  for  this  sort  of  thing  at  pres- 
ent  "     I  took  the  shining  gold-piece  the  dear  little 

girl  pressed  upon  me  so  anxiously. 

''  You  are  an  angel,"  I  said,  '*  and  I  must  take  heart 
again,  since  you  do  not  give  me  up." 

''I  never  know  exactly  where  papa  keeps  his  keys," 
Nelly  said,  as  she  rummaged  about  "  He  likes  to  change 
the  place,  I  think.  I  know  the  pilgrim  bottle  is  in  this 
eabinet,  and  hell  never  miss  it  for  a  few  days.' 

She  had  found  the  key  of  the  small  drawers  which  were 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet,  and  I  stood  by  her  side  look- 
ing on  as  she  opened  them. 

As  she  opened  the  last — of  course  the  key  was  in  the 
very  last — I  saw  lying  there  a  small  olive-green  pocket- 
book,  with  a  red  rim  about  it,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
one  I  had  left  lying  in  my  drawer  at  home. 

I  cannot  tell  why  the  insane  idea  crossed  my  mind  that 
this  pocketbook  also  contained  some  scraps  of  paper,  or 
why  I  felt  an  irresistible  longing  to  examine  it  But  I 
did ;  I  stared  at  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  ghost  of  mine, 
and,  while  dear  little  Nelly  had  her  back  turned,  I  snatched 
up  the  strange  phenomenon  and  slipped  it  into  my  pocket 
I  must  see  what  it  held,  and  I  promised  myself  that  I 
oould  make  a  chance  to  return  it  the  next  day,  even  if  I 
had  to  tell  Nelly  the  whole  story. 

''Here  it  is,"  said  Nelly,  holding  up  the  pilgrim  bottle 
before  my  covetous  eyes. 

It  was  a  gem.  The  groundwork  a  rich  brown,  paling 
Into  a  buff^  and  out  of  the  gloom,  great  white  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  bloomed  amid  odd  tufts  of  green. 

'*  But  it  is  so  large,"  said  NeUy. 

'<  Oh,  I  think  I  have  a  pocket  in  my  old  frieze  which  will 
hold  it"  I  said ;  and  on  making  the  attempt  it  proved 
•aocessfuL    ''Bat  how  gingerly  I  will  have  to  walk  with 


'  such  a  precious  load  1    I  shall  start  out  on  my  pilgrimage 
with  new  courage,  darling." 

"It  is  so  little — so  little  I  can  do  for  you,"  murmured 
my  darling,  in  such  a  softly  pathetic  voice,  that  I  could 
not  resist  snatching  her  up  in  my  arms  and  pressing  kiss 
after  kiss  on  her  sweet  lips. 

*•  You  have  done  everything  1"  I  cried — "  you  have  g^ven 
me  back  hope  and  life  1  Oh,  Nelly  I  if  I  could  only  be- 
lieve that  one  day  you  would  be  mine,  I  could  bear  any- 
thing.  But  that  old  curmudgeon  of  a  father  of  yours^-*" 

"  Humph  1"  said  a  gruff  voice  at  the  door,  which  made 
us  start  and  tremble  as  if  a  thunderclap  had  interposed, 
or  the  floor  yawned  in  a  gulf  under  our  feet  In  fact,  I 
should  have  welcomed  any  snch  yawning  chasm  at  that 
moment,  if  I  could  only  have  vanished  in  it  utteily. 

"  Humph  I"  growled  old  Masters,  a  baleful  fire  gleam- 
ing  out  under  the  gray  thatch  of  his  eyebrows.  "  The  old 
curmudgeon  would  see  you  blown  into  perdition  before  he 
would  give  you  his  daughter.  Ho,  ho  1  this  is  the  plot, 
is  it !  You  are  to  step  into  fortune  by  an  easy  process— no 
hard  work  for  my  gentleman  1  By  Jove  I  an  easy  way  to 
get  rich,  by  deluding  an  innocent  girL  Go  to  bed,  Nelly  1 
You  are  a  hussy — ^a  bold,  forward  hussy  1  So  you  meet 
young  fellows  when  the  old  folks  are  snoozing,  do  you  ? 
Go,  girl ;  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

"How  can  you  abuse  your  position  to  slander  your 
daughter,"  I  said,  roused  to  indignation  for  Nelly.  "  Is 
it  anything  that  she  should  have  -remained  here  with  me  a 
few  moments  ?  haven't  we  played  together  from  children  ?'* 

"  You— young  jackanapes  I"  he  ctied,  almost  inarticulate 
with  fury.  "Don't  let  me  see  you  again  1  You've  abused 
my  kindness,  you  scamp  1  you've  betrayed  my  hospitality, 
you  villain  1  Don't  darken  my  doors  any  more.  I'll  not 
turn  you  out  in  the  storm  to-night,  because  I've  promised 
my  foolish  wife ;  but  don't  let  me  see  you  in  the  morning, 
sir.     Mind  that,  you  idle  dog  I" 

Nelly  stood  there,  pale  as  a  ghost  her  pretty,  beseech- 
ing eyes  fixed  upon  my  face,  or  I  should  have  felled  the 
old  man  to  the  floor.  My  blood  boiled  so,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  hundred  wheeb  were  turning  in  my  brain.  I 
longed  to  go  out  of  the  house  at  once,  but  the  storm  was 
terrific,  and  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  face  it 

"  You  are  arrogant  because  you  are  prosperous,"  I  said, 
in  a  choked  voice  ;  "  but  there  are  worse  ways  of  getting 
money  than  marrying  a  rich  wife." 

I  don't  know  what  demon  prompted  me  to  say  this.  I 
had  heard  vague  rumors  that  he  had  not  been  very  scru- 
pulous ;  but  I  never  calculated  on  the  effect  of  my  words. 
His  face  flamed,  and  I  heard  his  teeth  gnash  frightfully. 
A  sort  of  convulsion  passed  over  his  face ;  but  he  oould 
not  articulate  a  word,  and  he-  turned  away,  and  walked 
up-stairs,  holding  on  to  the  balusters  like  a  weak  old  man. 

I  crept  up  to  the  little  bedroom  appropriated  to  me, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  excitement  The  gas 
was  burning  low,  and  I  sat  down,  weak  and  shaken^  be- 
neath it 

"The  purse-proud  old  wretch,"  I  thought ;  and  then  I; 
remembered  the  pocketbook.     How  could  I  ever  return  it 
now  ?  what  madness  ever  to  have  taken  it  1 

I  opened  it,  wondering  at  my  own  temerity.  Why 
should  it  be  odd  that  there  were  two  pocketbooks  alike  ? 
Probably  there  had  been  a  thousand  made  at  the  same 
time. 

But-^-ah !  this  xioas  odd.  No  one  could  deny  that  this 
was  a  singular  coincidenca  In  old  Masters's  pocketbook 
there  were  Krapa  of  torn  paper  ;  just  as  yellow,  just  the 
same  in  number,  and  with  disconnected  letters  on  them, 
as  in  my  father's. 
^  This  roused  me  from  dwelling  on  the  stormy  scene  that 
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Ibad  just  passed,  and  took  me  into  a  bewildering  region  of 
4kmbt  and  oonjeotnre,  which  kept  me  awake  all  night 

The  morning  was  frosty  and  dear.  A  new  daj  1  Some- 
liow;  it  always  brings  a  little  hopa  There  are  so  many 
poflsibilities  in  a  new  day  I  I  rose  very  early,  and  was 
■Kpping  qnietly  ont  of  the  hoose,  when  Sam  arrested  me. 

«<MiaB  Nelly,  sir,  said  as  'ow  business  would  call  yon  up 
herly,  as  the  cook  has  a  bit  o*  steak  an*  a  'oi  biscuit  ready, 

Dear  Nelly  1  I  thanked  her  in  my  heart  for  her  thought- 
inlness,  for  I  had  liyed  low  lately,  and  did  not  feel  rery 
itrong  for  the  walk. 

It  was  stUl  early  when  I  foand  myself  on  the  road,  the 
ground  frozen,  the  frost  sparkling  everywhere.  Pleasant 
little  country  houses  were  scattered  here  and  there.  One, 
half  hidden  in  honeysuckle,  which  still  bravely  held  its 
leares  and  a  few  fragrant  buff  blossoms,  had  a  biU  on  it — 
**  To  Let.  '*  That  bill  seemed  to  open  the  gates  of  dreamland 
to  ma  If  Nelly  and  I  had  the  pLu^,  what  a  delightful  home 
it  would  make  1  Just  imagine  what  a  Christmas  would  be 
together,  in  our  own  house,  with  no  ogre  to  gnash  his 
teeth  at  us^alone  with  our  love.     Ah  I 

A  long-drawn  sigh  over  the  bliss  of  it  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  end  by  the  fall  of  something  almost  at  my  feet. 
The  something  was  a  man.  He  had  not  fallen  from  the 
olouds,  evidently,  but  from  a  high,  spiked  wall  that  he  had 
apparently  been  trying  to  scale.  He  lay  as  one  dead,  and 
I  saw  he  wore  an  odd  uniform,  and  his  hair  was  cropped* 

**  An  escaped  lunatic,  I  suppose,"  I  thought,  remember- 
ing that  this  was  the  wall  of  an  asylum.  "  Poor  dog,  he 
has  escaped  the  madness  of  life  altogether." 

But,  bending  over  him,  I  found  he  still  lived,  and  I 
looked  about  for  water,  and  remembered  the  pilgrim 
botaa 

''He  has  never  had^such  a  lordly  drinkiug-cup  before," 
I  thought,  when  I  had  found  some  water  and  was  trying 
to  restore  him  to  consciousness. 

I  bathed  his  head,  and  he  opened  his  eyes,  then  swal- 
lowed a  mouthful  and  looked  around  timidly. 

"Oh  1"  he  said,  with  a  shudder,  and  most  painful  utter- 
ance.    "Don't-^let — them  take  me  again  r 

I  felt  sure  the  poor  fellow  had  had  a  fatal  fall,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  beyond  all  mortal 
fear. 

"You  are  safe,"  I  said,  consolingly.  "  I  will  take  care 
«f  you." 

And  I  stripped  off  the  old  frieze  coat  and  put  it  on  him 
to  cover  the  well-known  uniform.  A  carter  happened  to 
be  passing  by,  and  I  hailed  him. 

"  Just  'take  my  friend  to  the  nearest  cottage,"  I  said. 
•*  He  has  had  a  bad  fall" 

Between  us  we  lifted  in  the  groaning  man,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  laid  in  a  dean  bed  in  Mrs.  Grig's  cottage, 
and  the  good  woman  herself  was  waiting  on  him  kindly, 
while  her  son  went  for  the  doctor. 

The  man  lay  there  silently,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me. 
He  was  not  very  old,  although  gray  was  sprinkled  in  his 
hair,  and  deeper  lines  than  those  o/  time  marked  his  face. 

"I  am  going  to  die,"  he  said,  at  last,  quite  calmly.  '*I 
haive  really  escaped  this  tima" 

**  Oh,  wait  for  the  doctor's  opinioo,"  I  answered. 

"  You  will  see.    I  am  right,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  glPxL" 

He  was  right  The  doctor  said  at  once  that  he  would 
not  live  till  night  He  forced  the  truth  from  the  suave 
man  of  medicine,  and  smiled. 

"It  is  the  beet  news  I  have  had  for  ten  years,"  he  said, 
looking  at  me.  "Man,  you  wooder.  But  if  you  had 
been  buried  alive  for  years,  you'd  be  glad  to  die  out  and 
cm. 


I  was  once  more  alone  with  him  when  he  said  that,  and 
I  iait  an  awiui  pity  for  the  poor  creature,  so- 
Mad  from  Llfe*s  history, 
Qiad  to  Death's  mystery- 
Glad  to  be  horl'd 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world." 

"  If  there  is  any  one  to  whom  you  wish  to  send  a  last 


message- 


»t 


I  said. 


"Yes,  there  is  some  one  1"  he  cried,  with  sudden  strength. 
"  Tell  Hiram  Masters  that  I  have  gone  to  tell  my  story  to 
the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 

The  words  struck  me  like  a  blow.  A  cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  my  forehead.  I  drew  out  my  handkerchief,  and 
the  old  olive-green  pocketbook  fell  on  the  bed.  The  man, 
crushed  and  dying  as  he  was,  seemed  to  recoil  in  absolute 
terror. 

"  What !— whose  ?"  he  faltered.  "  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Noel  Grandon,"  I  began. 

"Gran  don  1  Oh,  my  God  I"  he  groaned.  "And  ycur 
father— how  did  he  die  ?'^ 

*<  He  was  foully  murdered,"  I  answered.  "And  now  you 
must  tell  me  why  you  ask."  * 

"I  will,  with  God's  help,"  he  moaned.  "  He  must  have 
brought  you  here.  But  I  must  tell  it  in  few  words.  You 
will  not  give  me  up,  now  I'm  going  before— a  higher  court  ? 
A  litUe  water." 

I  gave  him  a  drink,  and  he  began  to  speak  very  feebly: 

"Your  father  and  I  were  friends— such  friends  as  boon 
companions  make.  We  drank  together,  we  gambled  to- 
gether, we  won — ^mark  you,  we  cdtoays  won  together.  We  had 
our  own  waya  Well,  at  one  place  our  gains  amounted  to 
twenfy  thousand  dollars  ;  we  had  broken  the  bank.  There 
was  a  hue-and-cry  about  cheating.  We  took  our  gains  and 
escaped.  We  wished  to  deposit  them  in  a  safe  spot  till  the 
noise  was  over.  Your  father  thought  of  Hiram  Masters. 
He  was  president  of  a  bank.  We  did  not  dare  to  go  openly. 
We  went  at  night  He  took  the  money  and  gave  a  oeri& 
cate  of  deposit  We  did  not  trust  one  another,  so  we  cut 
the  paper  into  bits,  and  each  took  half.  The  money  waa 
not  to  be  given  till  both  halves  were  produced.  I  happened 
to  have  two  new  pocketbooks,  which  my  nephew  had  given 
me  as  samples — he  was  in  the  pocketbook  line.  I  gave 
one  to  your  father,  and  kept  one.  We  put  the  papers  in 
them." 

The  man  paused  and  choked.    I  gave  him  more  water. 

"As  we  went  away,  in  a  lonely  spot  the  devil  took  pos- 
session of  me.  I  wanted  alL  I  tried  a  blow  first,  but  ha 
defended  himself.  Then  I  took  a  knife.  But  I  did  not 
find  the  pocketbook.  Some  one  passed,  and  I  was  forced 
to  hide  myself.  So  I  committed  the  crime,  but  did  not 
get  the  prize." 

"And  then?"  I  muttered. 

"  Then,  after  a  year,  I  went  to  Masters,  to  try  and  get 
my  half  of  the  money.  He  is  a  worse  villain  than  L  He 
denounced  me,  or  threatened.  I  was  weak.  He  offered  to 
take  care  of  me.  He  took  the  pocketbook,  and  sent  me  to 
the  asyluuL  There,  among  gibbering  maniacs,  I  have  lived. 
Part  of  the  time  I  was  mad." 

"And  if  the  papers  in  these  pocketbooks  are  put  to- 
gether ?"  I  asked. 

"  They  make  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  twenty  thou- 
sand," he  answered ;  "and  it  is  yours,  if  you  are  James 
Grandon's  son.  It  is  a  small  reparation  for  me  to  make,  to 
give  up  my  share,  which  I  have  never  had  ;  but  that  rascal 
Masters  can  be  brought  up  now.  If  he  can  be  punished,  I 
die  happy.  I  have  repented  my  crime, .with  tears,  for  Usbl 
years.  God  must  forgive  me.  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I 
was  learning  my  pKiyers  at  my  mother's  knee  I" 
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Tho  cUsolomre  ovarcame  me.  I  felt  stifled,  and  went  to 
the  door  tor  a  breatli  ol  fresh  sir.  Old  Maatera  «raa  jiut 
jMtsaing  along  the  road,  and  I  slipped  baok,  that  I  might 
not  be  seen.  Bat  the  Ijnx-e^od  old  man  ttbb  not  to  be 
deceired.  Stranger  etill,  he  aroMed  the  road  toward  the 
hoiu&  When  laaw  this,  Ivrent  bsrck  boldljand  met  him 
At  the  door.  I  saw  that  hia  whole  faoe  was  conTnlsed  wilh 
math,  bnt  I  was  teodj  for  him.  Ha  did  not  seam  able  to 
apeak. 

"  Wdl,  air  ?"  I  begaji,  to  bdp  him  along. 

"Blast  j<mt  impndenoe  P' he  said,  in  quite  a  boane 
voioe ;  "I  want  tdj  proper^.  X(  I  had  mj  waj  I'd  have 
atarted  oat  with  a  polieeman,  though  I  didn't  know  joa 
were  skalhing  in  the  neighborhood." 

"It's  well  jon  thought  twice  before  bringing  a  police- 
man," I  said,  "  or  he  might  haro  had  more  bnsineM  than 
he  expected.*' 


The  old  fellow  giew  blasphemoas. 

"]t[7poaketbook,  foa  aneak-tbiet  l"haaried;  "andUiat 
other  thing;  blaat  me,  the  whatVita-name.  Ob,  m;  daugh- 
ter owned  np." 

"  Then  she  told  jon  she  lent  me  the  pilgrim  bottle  I  Aa 
tor  the  pooketbook,  it  does  not  belong  to  70a." 

Hia  faoe  twitohod. 

"■What— what?" 

He  ooold  not  aa;  more. 

"I  know  what  I  an  talking  abont,"  I  answered,  000II7, 
"  becaase  the  real  owner  of  the  pooketbook  ia  Ijing  here, 
at  the  point  ol  death,  and  ha  haa  told  me  hia  atorj." 

"  Hia  stor;,  eh  7  A  Innatio's  storf  I  Xoa'U  not  make 
mnoh  of  that,"  he  faltered. 

"We'll  see.  Bemamber  that  I  faaTa  tha  othm  pockat- 
hook,  and  between  them  we  ma^  make  a  oertifioata  of  da- 
poeit  for  twentj  thooaaad  dollars." 
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I  oonnga  left  him  then.    He  uw  (he  game 


"  la  poor  Neal  in  there  ?"  he  uid,  his  laoe  quite  white. 
"  Dying,  did  yon  My  ?' 

"  Dying,  beoanae  he  faried  to  esoape  from  the  living  death 
to  vhioh  yon  had  ooiuigned  him,"  I  annrare^ 

"  I'd— I'd  better  not  sea  him,  I  think " 

"  I  think  yon'd  better  not" 

"  We  ean  arrange  thi^  Noel,"  he  vent  on,  in  a  singing 
tone  that  I  hated  more  than  his  tyrannical  one ;  "  no  need 
to  let  it  get  out  of  the  family  ;  the  mtmey's  all  right ;  yon 
OKB  have  it.  Tve  oaed  it,  i^s  tnie,  but  rve  plenty  to  pay 
up." 

"And  Nelly  ?"  I  asked.  "I  oare  mwe  for  her  than  for 
the  money." 

"  Ton  shall  hare  her,"  he  answered,  looking  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  a  very  bitter  pilL  "She,  poor  little  girl,  it  would 
break  her  heart  if  this  got  onb" 


"It  ahall  not,  if  yon  keep  the  oonditioni,"  I  eaid. 

And  then  I  went  in  to  the  poor  man,  who  had  tallaninto 
an  onea^  slumber. 

He  did  not  wake  from  it,  bnt  slipped  qniaUy  away  from 
the  tronbles  and  the  arimn  that  had  embittered  hia  lite. 

I  ohnddered  as  I  looked  at  him,  and  remembered  how 
he  had  stmok  down  his  friend  in  cold  blood,  and  sent  him 
all  unprepared  before  his  Uaker.  He  had  time  given  Um, 
at  least,  to  repent     What  a  mysteiy  it  all  was  I 

Old  Uasters  had  forgotten  the  pilgrim  bottle,  after  all, 
and  I  had  the  oonrage  to  go  to  the  house  to  letnm  it 

I  met  a  very  different  reception  from  the  last ;  so  I  grew 
bold  enough  to  press  my  suit  tor  a  vary  early  dsy. 

" l?wen^  thousand  is  a  small  fortune,"  I  said;  "but, 
under  the  dreumttaneei " 

"Tes;  nnder  the  cironmstanoes  1"  aaid  old  Idaatere, 
gnashing  his  teeth ;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  never  love  my 
father.in-law. 
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THE   LOST   TRIBES. 


Nelly  made  a  few  objections  when  I  told  her  my  dream 
of  keeping  Christmas  in  oar  own  house. 
"  Only  four  weeks  !**  she  exclaimed. 
'*Bat  money  will  do  it,  and  we  will  be  at  home.    Oh, 
what  nnntterable  joy  to  me,  after  Mrs.  Sproole's  lodg- 
ings I" 

"I  suppose  it  isn*t  very  nice,"  said  my  darling,  nestling 
up  tome. 

"Oh,  it's  charming r*  I  said,  laughing;  "furnished  in 
strictly  Eastlake  style.  No  bent  wood.'*  And  then  I  told 
her  of  the  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  honeysuckles,  and 
she  consented. 

What  a  Christmas  Day  it  was,  to  be  sure  !  Never  did  the 
solemn  yet  joyous  church-bells  usher  in  greater  joy  and 
peace  to  two  hearts  than  to  ours,  as  we  looked  about  our 
home,  decked  in  holly  and  evergreen,  and  furnished  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas  of  correct  decoration. 

Nelly,  flitting  around  in  her  pale-blue  merino,  with 
hollyberries  in  her  hair,  was  quite  correct  art,  also,  in  my 
opinion. 

We  did  not  care  that  the  storm  fell  without  Indeed, 
when  Nelly  peered  through  the  window,  and  announced 
that  the  sleet  was  driving  like  mad,  and  that  papa  would 
never  venture  out  such  a  day,  I  felt  I  only  needed  that  to 
oomplete  my  feb'city. 

And  Nelly  has  enshrined  the  pilgrim  bottle  as  one  of 
cmr  household  gods ;  for  she  says,  "If  you  hadn't  broken 
yours,  you  poor  boy,  you'd  never  have  walked  out  that 
stormy  night,  and  I  should  never  have  offered  you  ours, 
and  you  would  not  have  seen  the  pocketbook,  and  you 
would  not  have  had  the  quarrel  with  papa,  and  gone  out 
early  in  the  morning  and  met  the  man  who  told  you  the 
story "  and  so  on,  like  the  House  that  Jack  Built. 


HOW  MCE  IS  COOKED  IN  JAPAN. 

A  BECENT  traveler  in  Japan  says :  "  The  Japanese  do 
know  how  to  cook  rice,  so  for  the  benefit  of  grocers  and 
consumers  in  the  United  States  I  investigated  the  matter. 
Only  just  enough  cold  water  is  poured  on  to  prevent  the 
rice  from  burning  to  the  pot,  which  has  a  close-fitting 
cover,  and  is  set  on  a  moderate  fire.  The  rice  is  steamed, 
rather  than  boiled,  until  it  is  nearly  done ;  then  the  oover 
of  the  pot  is  taken  off,  the  surplus  steam  and  moisture  are 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  rice  turned  out,  a  mass  of  snow- 
white  kernels,  each  separate  from  the  other,  and  as  much 
superior  to  the  soggy  mess  we  usually  get  in  the  United 
States  as  a  mealy  potato  is  to  the  water-soaked  article. 

"  I  have  seen  something  approaching  this  in  our  Southern 
States,  but  I  do  not  think  even  there  they  do  it  as  skillfully 
as  it  is  done  here,  and  in  the  Northern  States  but  very  few 
persons  understand  how  to  cook  rice  properly.  I  am  sure 
that  if  cooked  as  it  is  here,  the  consumption  of  this 
wholesome  and  delicious  cereal  would  largely  increase  in 
America." 


MONTENEGRIN  WOMEN. 

Deprived  of  all  moral  or  social  pleasures  enjoyed  by  her 
sex  elsewhere,  it  might  be  fancied  that  the  woman  of  the 
Black  Mountain  would  find  in  her  home  a  reward  for  the 
hardships  she  endures,  and  for  her  unremitting  devotion 
to  the  men  of  her  family.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Within 
the  compass  of  the  domestic  walls  the  men  are  even  more 
brutal  than  despotic.  However  careful  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band finds  a  pretext  for  scolding  and  grumbling.  The 
wife  who  remonstrates  is  soon  convinced  that  silence  is 
the  best  policy.    No  Montenegrin  woman  dares  concern 


herself  in  her  husband's  affairs.     Whether  he  goes  out  or 
comes  in,  she  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  inqoiry,  nor 
show  in  any  way  that  she  worries  over  his  prolonged  or 
unusual  absences.     When  he  is  absent,  his  wife,  though 
threatened  with  death,  will  never  reveal  his  whereabouts. 
No  husband  writes  to  his  wife,  no  matter  how  long  he  m 
away  from  home.    In  the  vicinity  of  Mustar  I  met  m 
woman  whose  husband  had  been  two  years  in  Con&tanti- 
nopla    Through  a  friend's  indiscretion  she  learned  of  hia 
whereabouts    sixteen  months   after    the    separation.     At 
f  rat,  I  thought  I  had  met  with  a  very  rare  exception,  but 
1  soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  general  rule.     A  Monten- 
egrin laughed  at  me  when  I  expressed  indignant  surprise. 
"  Write  to  a  woman — to  one's  own  wife  I"  said  he,  in  scorn* 
"Are  we  doves,  or  men  ?" 


HUN6AEUNS  AND  R0TJMANUN8. 

The  Hungarians,  all  who  have  traveled  on  the  Danube 
know,  are  dandies  in  their  own  fashion.     They  delight  in 
clean  shirts,  richly  embroidered  in  red  and  biack  ;  in  cotton 
drawers  or  trousers,  edged  with  lace  and  crochet  work,  such 
as  English  ladies  affect  upon  their  clothes,  and  in  magnifi- 
cent Hessian  boots,  which  are  brushed  to  brightness  at 
least  once  a  week.     The  male  Boumanian,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  dirty  and  careless  in  his  attire.     A  filthy  sheepskin 
jacket,  swarming  with  fieas,  is  his  chief  garment ;  short 
trousers,  of  leather  or  the  coarsest  cloth,  and  the  everlast- 
ing conical  cap,  together  with  some  minor  articles,  among 
which  the  pistol  or  knife,  stuck  in  the  waistband,  must 
not|be  forgotten,  completing  his  attire.     But  when  we 
turn  from  the  men  to  the  women,  we  find  that  the  compar- 
ison is  reversed.   Nothing  can  well  be  more  wretched  than 
the  dress  of  the  Hungarian  women  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.    At  Mohacs,  for  example,  one  saw  them  marcb^ 
ing  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  to  get  water,  clad  in 
a  pair  of  their  husband's  enormous  boots,  a  short  petticoat 
scarcely  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  a  sheepskin  jacket 
that  also  was  evidently  the  property  of  their  better  halU 
In  Hungary,  in  short,  while  the  man  is  well  dressed,  hie 
wife  or  daughter  is  clad  like  a  savage.     In  Boumania,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dress  of  the  women  is  decidedly  better 
than  that  of  the  men,  and  offers  a  most  favorable  contrMi 
to  that  worn  by  their  Hungarian  sisters. 


THE  LOST  TRIBES. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  fate  of  the  different  tribes  of 
IsraeL  A  part  of  Simeon  was  absorbed  in  Judah.  A  part^ 
as  we  learn  from  L  Chron.  iv.  42,  migrated  to  Mount  Seir, 
and  ultimately  were  lost  among  the  Arabs.  The  Bechab- 
ites  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  direction,  namely,  toward 
Arabia.  Beuben  appears  to  have  lost  itself  in  Moab.  Qmd 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were  absorbed  in  other  peo- 
ples. Of  Ephraim,  probably  Issachar,  and  the  other  hall 
of  Manasseh,  the  well-to-do  people  were  deported  by  Sai^ 
gon ;  the  poorer  classes,  with  settlers  from  Babylonia  and 
Elam,  formed  the  Samaritans,  so  hated  by  the  Jew& 
Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dan,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  lost  in  the  neighboring  Phoenician 
and  Aramaic  population,  formed,  with  some  admixtuitt 
from  the  Jews  proper,  the  despised  Galileana  Juda^ 
Levi,  Benjamin,  a  part  of  Simeon  and  a  part  of  Dan,  with 
stray  families  from  other  tribes,  are  the  modem  Jews. 
Among  the  Jews  of  Habor,  or  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes  of 
Arabia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  valuable  discoveries  may 
yet  be  mada 
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BOW  TO  JUMP  FROM  A  STEAMER  IN  CASE  OP 

ACCIDENT. 

It  is  worth  whQe  for  persons  who  travel  on  steamboats 
to  know  and  remember  that  they  have  little  ohance  of 
escaping  with  their  lives  if,  in  the  event  of  an  aooident, 
they  leap  into  the  water  in  front  of  the  paddle-wheels 
while  the  wheels  are  in  motion.  In  spite  of  their  efforts 
they  will  be  drawn  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
suffer  a  blow  from  the  wheel,  which  will  either  kill  them 
outright  or  disable  them  so  that  they  can  no  longer  help 
themselves.  They  should  leap  from  behind  the  wheels  if 
possible,  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  take  to  the  water. 
A  person  used  to  the  water,  if  compelled  to  leap  from  in 
front  of  the  wheels,  may  escape  the  stroke  of  the  paddle 
by  diving  as  deep  as  possible,  without  makipg  special 
effort  to  dive  away  from  the  vessel.  If  the  boat  is  moving 
with  nearly  her  usual  speed,  the  wheel  will  be  likely  to 
I>a83  over  him  before  he  rises,  and  his  chances  for  escaping 
will  be  fair.  In  cases  where  communication  with  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel  is  cut  off  by  flame,  it  is  best  to  remain 
on  the  boat  as  long  as  possible,  and,  if  forced  to  take  to  the 
water,  to  plunge  headlong.  Persons  diving  in  that  manner 
do  not  come  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  they  would  if  they 
descended  to  the  same  depth  dropping  feet  first ;  and  they 
go  deeper  with  the  same  effort,  unless  they  have  trained 
themselves  to  hold  the  limbs  entirely  rigid,  descend  per- 
pendicularly and  not  move  hands  or  feet  until  they  begin 
to  rise.  Very  few  persons  who  are  accnstomed  to  swim- 
ming in  salt-water  have  acquired  the  art  of  sinking  feet- 
foremost  to  any  considerable  depth. 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  MONASTERY. 

The  owner  of  a  rich  villa,  a  Sicilian  nobleman  at  Bar- 
geria,  near  Palermo,  has  a  fondness  for  satire,  which  he 
has  exemplified  in  a  novel  manner.  After  oocapying  the 
villa  for  some  time,  he  turned  it  into  an  artificial  monastery, 
which  you  understand  only  after  entering  it.  In  the  clois- 
ters you  see  groups  of  monks  standing,  sitting  and  kneel- 
ing, and  you  are  about  to  retire,  believing  that  you  have 
invaded  their  privacy,  when  you  discover  that  they  are 
wax.  They,  look  exceedingly  pious  and  solemn,  as  if  they 
had  entirely  relinquished  sublunary  affairs,  and  fixed  their 
hopes  and  thoughts  on  a  very  melancholy  heaven.  The 
sarcasm  lies  in  their  exact  resemblance  in  face,  form  and 
manner  to  the  nobleman's  different  acquaintances,  noted 
for  their  worldly  and  sel^h  disposition— well-bred  egotists 
and  sycophant^  who  frequent  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
hang  on  the  favors  of  the  titled.  Their  secular  expression 
is  skillfully  blended  with  one  of  sanctimoniousness,  and 
yet  the  likeness  is  accurately  preserved.  The  effect  is  lu- 
dicrous, and  the  figures  are  stinging  sarcasms  embodied  in 
wax.  The  originals  do  not  like  it,  as  may  be  supposed, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  nobleman,  of 
whom  they  speak  as  a  humorist  that  will  have  his  way, 
and  so  try  to  hide  their  chagrin.  A  number  of  new  toad- 
eaters  have  carefully  kept  away  from  the  Sicilian's  enter- 
tainments, fearing  that  they  sbaU  be  reproduced  in  his 
monastery. 


SUNDAY  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Now  THAT  there  is  so  much  talk  about  keeping  Sunday, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  there  is  probably  not  a  com- 
munity in  all  this  broad  land  where  Sunday  laws  are  so 
stringent,  so  rigidly  enforced,  or  so  univeraally  obeyed  as 
in  New  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  predominate  in  the  popu- 
lation ton  to  one,  and  their  religion  is  imperative  in  its 


pronibition  of  work,  or  play  either,  on  Sunday.  The  mi- 
nority of  Americans  have  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  the  result  is  that  Santa  F^  is  said  to  keep  Sun- 
day more  strictly  than  any  other  American  city.  And  New 
Mexico  has,  somehow,  never  impressed  itself  upon  the 
country  as  producing  the  highest  type  of  civilization. 


AMERICAN  TOURISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  common  with  most  Americans  who  visit  the  Tower  of 
London,  Dr.  Fumess,  who  has  recently  been  in  that  city, 
felt  what  a  desecration  of  the  place  is  involved  in  using  as 
armories  the  chambers  most  splendid  in  poetic  memories 
and  historic  associations.  Along  the  walls  upon  which  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  English  history  have  written 
their  names  or  recorded  their  sorrows,  are  now  muskets 
and  other  weapons  arranged  in  stars  and  various  patterns. 
Upon  these  the  conductor  expatiates,  to  the  all  but  entire 
exclusion  of  references  to  history.  So  long  as  guides  are 
taken  from  the  class  which  now  supplies  them,  it  is,  per- 
haps, as  well  that  the  historical  associations  of  the  Tower 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  ''As  one  who  has  visited  not  a 
few  places  of  historical  interest  at  home  and  abroad,"  says 
an  English  editor,  "  I  may  say  that  the  views  of  history  one 
would  obtain  from  trusting  the  statements  of  guides  and 
ciceroni  would  be  not  a  little  confusing.  American  visitors 
of  intelligence  bring  with  them  their  own  knowledge  of 
history.  None  the  less,  they  are  anxious  to  vivify  it  by 
connecting  it  with  the  exact  scenes  of  familiar  events,  and 
it  would  scarcely  be  superflaous  to  place  the  guides  in  a 
position  to  state  who  were  among  the  more  illustrious  occu- 
pants of  each  chamber." 

Some  of  the  explorations  of  American  visitors  perplex 
not  a  little  the  modern  occupants  of  buildings  in  England 
associated  with  memories  of  departed  gnreatness.  The  dis- 
tinguished editor  above  mentioned  told,  also,  how  he  called 
at  one  of  the  houses  in  which  Johnson  is  known  to  have 
resided,  and  asked  to  be  shown  the  room  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  and  worked. 

"This  is  the  room,  sir,"  said  the  little  Abigail  who  con- 
ducted him.  '*  Leastways,  I  am  told  as  it  is,  for  the  genel- 
man  wasn't  here  in  my  time." 

Howlong  will  it  be  ere  England's  new  system  of  national 
education  puts  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  ?  The  answer 
of  the  little  "domestic  "  might  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
pages  of  Dickens.    It  is  worthy  of  the  Marchioness. 


"A  SHOOTING.^ 

"A  SHOOTiNo  "  has  rather  a  special  meaning  in  Scotland, 
It  denotes  an  area  of  field,  "  forest"  or  moor  over  which 
gentlemen  armed  with  deadly  weapons  bring  down  vari- 
ous kinds  of  game,  estimating  their  booty  not  by  any 
monetary  standard,  but  by  the  pleasure  of  proving  them- 
selves to  be  crack  shots.  Many  of  these  shootings  are 
very  valuable,  and  are  advertised  to  be  let  for  the  season, 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  same  publicity  as  houses 
and  other  buildings  are  elsewhere.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, of  one  shooting  of  25,000  acres,  well  stocked  with 
grouse,  black  game,  partridge,  roedeer,  hare,  wild  duck, 
woodcock,  pheasant  and  rabbit ;  and  having  a  shooting- 
box  or  lodge  conveniently  located  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished. Another  advertisement  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  an  episcopal  church  and  a  doctor  near  at  hand  ; 
while  the  proprietor  supplies  the  tenant  with  house- 
keeper, gamekeeper,  etc.  Another  dweUs  on  the  advan- 
tage that  a  well-horsed  stage-coach  or  a  steamboat  passes 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  lodge.  Whether  these 
shootings  are  rented  for  a  single  season,   or  on   lease 
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for  a  term  of  yents,  ia  r  matter  of 'egreemaDt.  The  j  for 'twelve  hotaea,  rooms  tor  cooohhuui,  groam,  game- 
renla  nataed  range  between  ver;  wide  limito,  £40  or  £50  keoper,  gillies  snd  gardener.  '  There  are  20,000  acres  of 
per  annnm  np  to  £2,000  or  £3,000,  or  even  higher.  Let  well-stored  grooaa  and  low-oonntr;  shooting,  and  10,000 
OS  aotioe  one  instsnoe,  withoat   exactly  speoifTing  the  |  aotes  of  deer-toresL     There  is  s  right  cf  Halmoa-flshing  oa 


name,  looalitj  or  dat&  The  lodge  is  a  fine,  handsome 
house,  elegantly  fnmished  ;  has  four  dining  and  sitting 
rooms,  thirteen  prinoipal  bedrooms,  nine  aerranta'  bed- 
rooms ;  the  kitohen  department  replete  with  oreij  appU- 
■noB ;  hot  and  sold  water  appaiatns ;  ooacbhonse,  stabling 


several  miles  of  a  famons  river,  and  good  troat-fishing  on 
small  loahs  and  streami.  The  lodge  u  within  two  miles  of 
a  post-ofl^  and  a  railway  station.  A  grand  efiair  this, 
whiah  none  bnt  a  man  of  ample  means  conld  aSbid,  seeing 
thst  the  annnsi  rental  named  is  very  heavy  indeed. 
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THE   LOVES    OF   SNOWDON   EAELE. 


HIERONYM 
By  Pauline. 


Tb>  gold  bbh  smiles  a  sad  adieu 

Ob  flowers  and  streams  and  woods  to-nigh^ 
^d  long  hills  doff  their  dreamy  blae. 

To  wear  his  crown  of  parting  light. 
At  tlds  sweet  time  fair  Memory  brings 

Her  garlands  from  the  withered  Past, 
And  sheds  »  radiance  from  her  wings 

Ob  joys  that  were  too  bright  to  lasC 

Oh  I  still  the  echo  of  thy  words 

Rings  through  my  heart  in  Ung*r1ng  cMm60| 
Lika  mnsio  of  rich  Summer  birds 

That  trill  in  air  their  rippling  rhymes. 
And  still  my  spirit  bows  to  thee, 

As  some  sent  messenger  from  heayen, 
To  whom  the  tide  of  harmony 

In  all  its  glorious  strength  is  c^yen. 

Around  my  life  a  richer  hue 

Thy  warm  soul-atmosphere  has  thrown— 
Like  flowers  that  drink  the  sunlight  through. 

Deep  in  that  wine  like  life  Pye  grown. 
On  the  bright  day  our  eyes  flrst  met, 

When  perfumes  reeked  from  eyery  groye 
(I  feel  the  sweetness  of  it  yet), 

I  knew  my  soul  had  clasped  Its  loys^ 

Brimmed  with  the  poet's  high  dmUxm, 

Tho  bumming  solitudes  are  thine, 
Where  Katurs  in  baptismal  fires 

Lifts  to  bar  child  her  bright  propine; 
And  gliltrlQg  down  the  ocean  walls 

Her  mystic  meaning  pales  and  bums; 
And  through  the  sweet  earth's  emerald  halls 

'lis  writ  with  mosses  and  with  ferns. 

An  elfin  world  of  gradous  gleams 

Thy  pure  tones  fling  athwart  my  soul. 
And  evermore  In  sliding  dreams 

I  hear  immortal  riyers  roll. 
I  drink  the  glorious  light  of  Love, 

I  freshen  in  tha  hsayenly  dew. 
And  feel  the  Spirit-ocean  move 

The  gi^at  pulsations  of  the  True! 

And  bom  within  that  noble  land 

Are  Thoughts  and  Feelings  white  alway} 

They  walk  upon  the  starry  strand 
And  seem  the  children  of  the  Day. 


I  bless  thee !  yes  I  that  thou  canst  brine 
A  realm^liko  this  within  my  ken. 

Thus,  all  its  milky  glories  filng 
A  lustre  on  the  browt;  of  men. 

Perhaps,  within  the  future's  nuttEa,        ' 

Together  we  shall  rove  the  plains. 
Where  light  supernal  round  us  plays. 

And  Truth  fails  down  In  golden  nito& 
Our  souls  may  pierce  all  mystlo  stato. 

All  ^ades  of  blue,  all  symbols  deep, 
And  take  from  off  the  eyes  of  Fate 

The  lids  of  their  unstlrring  sleep. 

Oh,  joy  to  wander  thus  with  thee  t 

To  feel  thee  with  me,  high  and  strong; 
To  live  within  thy  melody, 

The  fragrance  l>orne  from  off  thy  sosgt 
There,  down  the  wide  columnar  aisles, 

Oloudsprent  with  dewy,  amber  fioss, 
Perchance  we'll  walk  Love's  shining  miles^ 

And  kneel  before  the  lucent  ^ross. 

Night  from  her  ebon  halls  on  high 

Comes  down  the  world  with  darkened  sweep: 
Her  trailing  sldrts  touch  earth  and  sky, 

And  stars  among  her  tresses  sleep; 
I  kneel  in  worship  unto  her. 

As  slow  she  treads  the  blue,  blue  sea, 
And  listen  to  tho  downy  whirr 

That  drips  hor  murmuring  minstrelsy. 

Oh,  love  that  all  my  being  fills  I 

Oh,  passion  of  the  pulsing  heart! 
Oh,  fiower  that  blood -red  dew  distills  I 

Its  heat  through  all  my  senses  dart! 
As  tropic  growths  in  tropic  seas,    » 

Unfold  to  wooing  airs  each  plume. 
So,  thou  hast  been  the  sunlit  breeze 

That  kissed  my  soul-life  into  bloonu 

And  I,  through  all  the  years  that  roU 

In  freighted  wavelets  over  me. 
Shall  hold  thee  as  a  star-like  soul 

That  dipt  my  life  in  iBelody. 
And  I  shall  bless  thee  eyermore. 

For  the  dear  Ught  that  soul  has  given,. 
Till  life  shall  break  on  Lethe's  shore. 

And  swell  within  the  ohimes  of  heaven. 


THE  LOVES  OF  SNOWDON  EARLE. 


I  KNEW  what  I  was  doing— yes,  perfectly  well — "wnen  x 
wrote  that  note  asking  Nina  Vandyke  to  spend  a  week  with 
us.  I  knew  her  whole  life — all  of  it — ^that  is,  all  that  it 
behooyed  me  to  know :  that  part  wherein  she  had  loyed 
Snowdon  Earle  and  he  had  loyed  her,  in  the  days — ^not  00 
many  or  so  long  ago— before  he  married  me,  I  knew  the 
whole  story —how  they  had  been  engaged,  and»  quarreling, 
had  parted ;  bnt  when  he  met  me,  the  sting  was  three  years 
old,  healed  oyer,  to  all  appearances,  and  forgotten,  /neyer 
dreamed  of  it,  God  knows  I 

He  had  kissed  me»  sleeping  and  waking,  and  I  noyer 
gaessed  that  another  woman's  lips  had  drained  the  fire  and 
sweetness  ftom  his  month.  I  had  been  his  wife  two 
months— two  months  of  blind,  nnreasoning  bliss — ^before  I 
knew  that  my  kingdom  was  only  a  bubble  shining  in  the 
son,  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Neyer  mind  how  it  came  to  me  ;  it  was  sharp  and  sure 
and  unmistakable.  He  n«yer  knew  that  I  had  found  it 
out    He  only  saw  that  I  had  changed  a  little.     How  eould 

I  help  it  ? 
Ab  for  him,  it.  was  in  his  nature  to  be  outwardly  tender. 


Snowdon  Earle  could  haye  driyen  a  dagfi^er  clean  into  a 
woman's  heart  and  watched  her  die,  if  need  were,  but  ha 
could  not  haye  spoken  an  unkind  word  or  offered  an  inten- 
tional slight,  eyen  to  one  whom  he  hated  **  with  the  hatred 
of  helL"  He  was  always  gentle  and  tender  with  me  ;  only, 
being  a  proud  man  to  tho  last  fibre  of  his  nature,  ho 
checked  the  old  warmth  of  manner  as  mitie  iced  oyer. 

After  a  little  while— a  yery  little  while— I  ceased  to  be 
afraid  of  his  enforced  kisses,  or  to  shrink  from  the  oaressea 
which  he  had  given  me,  I  knew,  only  as  my  right. 

So,  when  nearly  a  year  had  gone  by  since  our  wedding* 

day,  Nina  Vandyke,  passing  through  New  York  on  her 

way  South,  came  to  yisit  us.    It  was  against  his  wishes — 

^y  husband'a    Ha  said  so,  once,  briefly,  and  then  dropped 

the  subject  for  erer. 

*'  Do  you  particularly  wish  to  haya  ICias  Vandyke 
here  ?' 

He  was  standing  befoM  me^  lookfaig  down  wiUi  his  stem, 
pure  face,  whose  shade  of  adsMhelj  fo  many  young  kdiea 
littd  called  "romantijo,** 
**Yes,  yery  particularly.'* 
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"I  neTer  thought  joa  liked  her  much." 

"No?  Why,  I'm  devoted  to  her,"  I  sfdd,  carelessly, 
staring  post  him  into  the  fire.  1  knew  he  was  annoyed. 
He  stood  there,  ptdiing  his  cnrling  brown  mustache,  as  he 
did  in  such  moods,  with  unsteady  fingers. 

"Fm  sorry  that  you  are." 

"  Sorry  !    Why,  pray  ?" 

"Because — for  a  thousand  reasons — Miss  Vandyke  is 
the  last  person  I  care  to  hare  for  a  guest — ^your  guest  and 
mine." 

I  held  the  note  up  in  my  fingers,  weighing  it  daintily, 
and  glancing  at  tho  address  which  I  had  just  written,  as  I 
answered : 

"  As  you  please,  of  course.  Pve  expressed  my  preference 
in  the  matter ;  but  it  lies  lirholly  in  your  hands.  I  can  toss 
the  invitation  into  the  fire  if  you  say  so." 

Without  turning  my  eyes  on  him,  I  saw  the  strong,  slen- 
der white  hand  move  quickly,  impulsively,  as  if  to  snatch 
the  note,  and  then  Snowdon  folded  his  arms  tightly  over 
his  chest  again. 

"If  it  gives  you  any  degree  of  pleasure  to  send  it,"  he 
said,  in  the  cold,  courteous  tone  that  always  covered  a-hurt, 
"I  haven't  one  word  to  say." 

And  so  the  letter  went 

♦  ♦  ♦  #  ♦    ■       #  ♦ 

"  Oh,  how  exquisite  I  What  perfect  taste  1  Snowdon  is 
quite  a  lover  yet,  isn't  he,  Maidie,  dear  ?** 

How  she  says  it  l^such  a  compaaaionate,  soothing  lie  as 
one  feeds  a  fractious  child  upon  !  Nina  Vandyke  bends 
over  the  great  basket  of  flowers  that  has  just  been  handed 
in  "for  Mrs.  Earle,''  and  g^cea  from  them  up  at  me  with 
a  false*  sweet  smile.  She  came  to  us,  knowing  just  how 
much  of  Snowdon  Earle's  heart  had  been  hers  in  the  past ; 
she  had  no  need  to  stay  twenty-four  hours,  I  fancy,  before 
she  knew  as  well  how  liitW  of  it  belongad  to  his  wife  in  the 
present. 

"Unmistakably  a  lover's  offering,  eh ?"I  answer,  care- 
lossly,  drawing  the  basket  to  me.  "Well,  it  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  be  from  Snowdon ;  I*m  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Olive's  perfect  taste  on  this  occasion." 

"  Oh,  Maidie,  dear  I"  Nina  says,  in  gentle  deprecation 
this  time.  She  has  such  an  innocent,  girlish  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  of  using  those  great  brown  eyes  of  hers — a  piquant, 
pretty  fashion,  which  makes  even  one  who  knows  her  age 
forget  the  stubborn  DEict  that  sha  is  just  one  year  younger 
than  Snowdon  Earle — and  Snowdon  is  twenty-nine. 
"Surely,"  she  is  saying,  softly,  hesitatingly,  "you  do  not 
receive  flowers  from  any  gentleman  but — ^your  husband  f* 

"  Will  you  bo  a  believer  in  total  depravity  for  ever  if  I 
admit  that  I  do  ?"  I  arch  my  eyebrows  rather  contemptu* 
ously ;  Tve  no  faith  in  Nina's  soft,  shocked  tones. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me — I  suppose  Tm  a  very  foolish  little 
thing,  after  all ;  but  really,  Maidie,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a 
wife  ought  not,  could  not,  accept  a  flower  from  any  hand 
but  the  dearest  one." 

She  looks  down  with  a  tender,  saddened  face,  and  sighs. 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  hears  that  sigh  and  sees  the 
pretty  falters  of  the  drooping  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Earle  !  how  you  startled  us  1"  she  cries,  turn- 
ing swiftly  as  he  comes  into  the  room.  "  Have  you  seen 
Maidie's  lovely  flowers  ?"  hesitating  a  little,  and  glancing 
at  me  as  if  for  a  cue.  Something  in  the  look  makes  my 
face  redden  and  glow  as  if  kindled  with  a  flame. 

"No,"  he  says,  looking  down  at  them,  not  at  me. 

•*  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  Such  exquisite  roses  1  You  are 
so  fond  of  roses,  I  know,'*  and  her  voice  falls  a  little— just 

a  little. 

"I  particularly  dislike  them,"  turning  away  and  walk- 
ing across  the  room  without  another  glance.    When  he 


walks  back  again — Snowdon  has  such  a  restless  fashion  of 
wandering  up  and  down— his  own  peculiar  nonchalance 
and  indifference  has  wrapped  him  round  again  completely. 

"  Tm  sorry  to  disappoint  you  about  the  seats  at  Booth's 
to-night,  Maidie,"  he  says,  quietly.  "  I  fonnd  it  impo»- 
sible  to  get  those  you  wanted,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  a 
box  instead." 

"I  detest  a  box!" 

"I'm  exceedingly  soriy,  but  I  could  do  no  belter.  I 
knew  neither  you  nor  Miss  Van  Dyke  would  care  to  sit  in 
the  last  rows." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  I  suppose.  I  believe  Nina  likes  a 
box — don't  you,  Nina  ?    As  for  me,  I'm  not  going." 

"  Not  going  ?"  cries  Nina.    . 

Snowdon  never  stirs  a  line  of  his  face.  His  eyebrows 
are  lifted  up,  and  his  blue  eyes  look  steadily  down. 

"  No !" 

"Is  there  any  special  reason' why  you  don't  wish  to? 
Will  you  wait  for  another  night  ?  I  can  change  the  tiek- 
efci."^' 

.**  No,  thanks,"  I  reply,  indifferently.  "  I  don't  care  to 
go  at  aU.  I'm  satisfled  with  '  Bichelieu ' ;  if  Nina  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I'll  withdraw  from  the  party.  You  don't  mind 
going  without  me  this  once,  I'm  sure  i" 

"  Maidie,  dearest        " 

It  is  Nina— not  he.  He  says  not  one  word.  Iknow  I 
am  rude ;  I  cannot  help  it,  for  I  know,  too,  that  in  an- 
other minute  I  shall  burst  into  tears  before  them  both, 
and  I  would  rather  die  than  show  the  quiver  of  a  single 
nerve. 

So,  in  the  very  midst  of  Nina's  speech,  I  leave  the  room, 
swinging  one  of  Herbert  Olive's  roses  in  my  hand,  rush 
into  my  own  room  to  fling  myself  down  and  cry  as  chil- 
dren do — as  I  have  done  every  day  of  my  life  since  Nina 
Vandyke  came  into  the  house  at  my  own  wish  and  wilL 

It  is  the  rarest  of  events  now  for  Snowdon  to  come  to 
my  room  ;  but,  as  I  lie  tiiere  soblitng  this  late  afternoon, 
he  walks  diieetly  in.  >  If  ha  knocked,  I  have  not  heard  it 

"  Maidie,  for  heaven's  Slice  1  what  ia'tbe  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"Nothing  ?  But  there  it— there  most  be  something  I" 
he  says,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed  where  I  have  thrown 
myself.  "  My  dariing,  whj^  can't  you  tell  me  ?  For 
God's  sake,  Maidie,  if  we  two  catmot  be  as  husband  and  wife 
to  each  other,  give  me,  at  least,  tho  right  of  A/riend  to  help 
you— answer  me,  child,"  he  says,  with  bittw  entreaty. 

And  I  feel,  lying  there  with  hidden  face,  the  soft  toucli 
of  his  hand  on  my  shoulder — round  my  neck — clinging 
there  for  an  instant.    Then  I  push  it  away. 

"  I  told  you  there  was  nothing  at  alL  I — I'm  nervous — 
my  head  aches  ;  I  only  want  to  be  left  alone^"  I  say,  try- 
ing desperately  to  steady  my  voice. 

Still  be  kneels  there,  drawing  his  breath  a  little  quicker, 
as  if  in  pain. 

"Will  you  never  want  anything' else  of  me  ?"  almost  in 
a  whisper  "  Maidie,  do  you  know  what  you're  doing  ? 
Do  you  know  that  this  life  is  JciUing  me  ?" 

No  answer.  I  force  myself  to  lie  still  with  the  bitter 
knowledge  in  my  heart — how  well  I  know  it  only  God 
knows— and  /dare  not  tell  Snowdon  Earlo  ! 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  Maidie,  it*s  tho  last  time  m 
come  to  you  and  ask  for  a  single  word.  For  God's  sake, 
say  it  now,  tmless  you  hate  me  ;  answer  me,  and  tell  me 
what  hurts  you.  Say  one  word — that  you  trust  me— that 
you're  sorry  I  My  God  !  you  might  say  as  much  to  any 
stranger,  if  you  saw  his  heart  broken  as  mine  is  t" 

Still  I  keep  my  faco  buried  deep  in  the  pillow ;  he  is 
waiting  with  drawn  breath  and  throbbing  pulses,  but  I 
cannot  say  a  word. 
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How  long  he  kaeeb  tliere,  olinohing  his.  two  bands  luttd 
to^tlier  fts  the;  rest  agunst  the  bed,  and  bending  nearer 
and  neuer  all  the  time,  I  never  knov  ;  it  might  be  hoars 
or  miontes.  Bnt  he  etarta  to  his  feet  at  last,  stands  linger- 
ing over  me  one  aeoond,  and  then  tarns  and  walks  straight 
and  steadily  ont  of  the  room. 

It  is  the  last  time  that  he  will  oome — he  has  said  it — 
and  the  words  keep  ringing  over  and  over  in  mj  wretohed 
heed  as  I  lie  there  all  alone— the  last  time— the  last—the 
Tery  last !  ' 

They  went  to  the  theatre  together  without  me,  I  sat  in 
the  pallor  when  they  had  gone,  and  the  roll  of  oarriage- 
wbeds  had  died  away  down  the  quiet  street ;  I  was  staring 


had  heard  it  front  him  before  ever  Boowdon's  di^.  And  I 
sat  t^ere  wondering  what  it  was  all  worth,  pitymg  him  a 
little  and  myself  a  great  deal,  and  soaroely  hearing  tiu 
words  he  said,  when  the  carriage-wheels  oame  tolling 
baok  again,  and  stopped  joat  as  the  olook  on  the  nutntel* 
piece  stmek  ten. 

"Mnidie,  dearest — oh  I"  Nina  mstles  into  the  padm.  ' 
starts  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  OltTe  standing  on  the  hearth-rag 
before  me,  and  then  reoovers  herself  with  graoafnl  eaoei 
"  Oood-eTening,  Mr.  Clive  I  V6I1,  isn't  this  a  snrpriss, 
to  sea  ns  home  so  soon  ?  I'm  poaitiTely  ashamed  of  my- 
adf,  giving  Mr.  £arle  so  mooh  trouble  ;  but  I  was  aejaed 
with  one  of  my  old  attacks  of  fainmeaa  while  in  the  th» 


into  ths  flrat  at  a  viaionaiy,  anxiont  fiwe,  aparkling  and 
Mniliiift  with  brown  eyes  and  daneing  dimples,  and  at  a 
man's  faos  beside  it,  sternly  sweet  and  pnre  and  somwful, 
that  Boftened  and  grew  glad  just  for  the  brown  eyes'  sake 
— and  the  devil  waa  stirring  stronger  in  my  heart,  whisper- 
ing closer  in  my  ear,  when  Herbert  Glive  oame  and  found 
me  there  alona. 

I  don't  know  why  I  aaw  him — because  I  was  deaperata 
and  mad,  I  sappoa^  and  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  to 
matter  very  muah — even  that  be  loved  me,  and  should  tell 
me  SOL  iniat  did  Snowdon  Earle  care  ?  and  why  should 
I,  whcae  heart  lay  in  me  "as  an  ash  in  the  Are  "  ? 

So  I  let  Herbert  stay,  and  I  let  him  go  on  in  his  own 
(aahion,  and  only  listened  to  him  with  a  weary,  pitifal, 
disdainful  smilo.    What  he  said  was  an  old  story  to  me  ;  I 


atre,  and  I  thought,  pertiaps,  I  had  better  Iea<re  quietly, 
at  onee ;  yon  know  how  I  hate  a  aoene,  Uaidie  I  I'm  ao 
sorry,  for  Ifr.  Earia's  sake^"  she  says,  taming  toward  him 
as  he  enteia  the  room. 

She  does  not  look  at  all  faint ;  her  cheeks  are  fiodied 
and  her  eyea  glitter  with  an  illy-concealed  «oni«(Atitf — Is  it 
triumph  7    I  almost  think  so,  as  I  see  her  catch  hii  eye. 

He  bids  good-evaning  to  Herbert  Olive  in  jost  the  same 
courtly,  distant  fashion  that  he  extends  to  all  hia  wif^e 
friends ;  only  I  see  his  faoa  turn  paler. 

■■I  iriiprtfaj  that  Mr.  Earle  should  send  me  home  in  the 
carriage,"  Nina  says,  sweetly,  "and  stay  to  see  the  end  of 
the  pieoe— Booth  was  perfectly  magoiflcent  to-night  1 — 
but  be  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  and  I  really  feel  quite  miser- 
able to  think  of  having  depiiTed  him  of  to  mooh." 
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"  Not  at  bU,"  npliea  Snowdon,  abrapU;,  as  tlumgh  ahe 
had  Bpokea  to  him.     Ha  valka  np  to  toy  ohaix,  lasta  his 
hand  on  the  baok  o(  it  for  a  momont,  and  then  torna  away 
again.     "  I  ahali  go  baek  to  the  thutre,  I  think — I  ahall 
be  in  tdine  for  the  laat  aet,"  glanoiiig  at  the  (Qoek.    Her- 
bert Tolnnteen  aome  remark  abont  the  length  of  the  [aeoe, 
and  Nina  regreta  again  that  her  fool- 
iah  faintnesB  Bhonld  hsTe  canaed  ao 
mnoh  tronble— only  /have  nothing 
to  B^,  aa  mj  hnaband,  with  a  brief 
"  Opod-night,"  walks  straight  ottt  of 
the  botuB  again. 

Nothing  to  say— not  a  word.  Let 
them  think  as  thty  please  ;  let  Nina 
have  her  triumph,  and  Snowdm 
Earle  his  sting  of  wradi.  He  eon  be 
angry,  I  suppose^  at  the  thonght  of 
his  wife's  ddiberate  deoeption.  Let 
them  make  a  strabigem  ont  of  this 
miserable  ehanoe,  if  tliey  will.  I 
hare  nothing  to  saj.  I  wonld  die 
Booner  than  lift  a  finger  in  ertenna- 
tiott  of  what  seems  to  ma  ao  mean, 
so  base ;  my  pride  swears  me  to  d- 
lenoe  as  I  lie  teasing  all  night  in  tlie 
dark,  in  my  silent  room,  listoiing 
for  a  single  footstep.  The  dawn  is 
yellow  in  the  sky  before  that  step 
oomes  home,  and  I  tnm  my  face  to 
the  wall  to  sleep— to  aleep,  and  wish 
it  were  to  dia 

"  Ton  are  looking  so  miserably  ill, 
Snowdon  I" 

I  hear  Nina  say  it  aa  I  stand  on 
tlifi  library  ateps,  reaching  down  a 
book,  and  the  cnrtains  of  the  al- 
cove hide  me,  I  snppose,  from  their 
notic& 

"I  am  orerworked,  that  is  all.  I 
have  had  Tery  little  rest  tor  a  fort- 
night past" 

(It  is  twioe  a  fortnight  mnoe  Mlbb 
Taudyke  came  to  risit  ns,  "on  her 
way  Sonth."    She  cannot   Itar  to  ±  cdblu 


leave  no,  she  says,  and  oar  dear  little  gem  of  a  honae  is 
to  attraotiTe  1] 

"  Those  troablesoms  cases  of  yonn  !"  I  hear  in  the  next 
breath.     "Do  yon  know,  they  worry  Toe  more  than  they 
do  yonrself,  I  verily  believe  1    I  hate  to  see  yon  overtask- 
ing yooraelf  as  yon  do.     t  used  to  say  long  ago,  yon  re- 
member, that  I  wished  yon  were  any- 
thing bnt  a  lawyer,  Unowdon " 

I  spring  down  tlie  steps ;  I  cannot 
hear  any  mora  Bnt  jnst  that  little 
stirs  a  new  chord  in  my  heart — a 
great  fear,  aa  I  look  at  Snowdon 
Earle  and  see  how  oolorlees  and 
haggard  his  yonng  face  has  grown, 
and  how  sick  with  an  titter  weari* 
neea. 

I  sea  more  than  this  as  the  days 
steal  by.  The  gnlf  between  ns  can- 
not be  wider  than  it  is,  sinoe  the 
night  he  met  Hert>ert  Glire  with  ma 
Bnt  on  the  other  aide  of  it,  where 
he  stands,  I  can  see  his  old  lore 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  him. 
She  loves  him,  I  know,  better,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  past,  before  their 
foolish  mistake  parted  thftn,  or  grief 
had  tanght  her  the  seoret  of  her  own 
hearL  I  aeo  how  faithfully  she  molds 
herself  to  please  him  ;  how  utterly 
she  identiflea  herself  with  his  wishes 
and  interests  ;  how  subtly  she  steals 
into  his  confldenoe  ;  and  I  look  on 
helplessly  all  the  while,  and  eat  my 
own  heart  oat  in  my  wretched  isola- 
tion. 

Do  I  wish  that  abe  bad  never 
come  ?  I  think  it  scarcely  mattera 
very  mach.  I  had  lost  him  all  the 
aame,  and  it  is  better  perhaps  that 
I  ahonld  atand  faoe  to  face  with  my 
misery,  and  not  see  it  darkly  in  a 
dream. 

He  waa  working  very  hard— harder, 

perhaps,   than  there  waa  need,  for 

I  MMUku  he  plunged  into  his  work  as  a  sort 
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of  desperate  relief  from  the  homeJife  that  was  no  solace 
to  him,  as  to  other  men.  And  the  time  came,  inevitablj 
as  it  must,  when  his  strength  broke  down.  One  alter- 
noon,  yery  early,  he  oame  home  and  went  straight  to 
his  room,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  doctor's  coap€  at 
the  door,  coming  and  going  twice.  And  I  stood  by  the 
bedside,  staring  down  at  a  flashed,  nnoonscions  face,  and 
two  wild,  bright  eyes  that  did  not  know  me,  and  listening 
while  a  grave  voice  in  my  ear  told  me  how  my  husband 
was  "  snfifering  from  too  great  strain  on  all  his  powers  '*-» 
how  dangeronsfy  ill  be  was,  and  how  the  lever  had  gone 
to  his  brain,  and  it  mi^ 

''  WiU  he  Mb  n  said*  harshly  slnping  tbe  one  ihooght 
that  was  eating  into  my  aouL 

I  saw  the  gtMre  face  look  a  trifle  liiooked  and  startled  at 
such  qniat  speaking. 

"  Nobody  «an  answer  that  qsesiion  sow,  Mn.  Earle." 

Only  Qod  !  mad  I  cannot  leane  it  pafciffptly  in  His  hands 
— IdareBotvy,  ^'Hiy  willbedotter 

«  Don*t  fpedk  of  xay  leaving  joo,  Maidie,  deairest,**  Nina 
says  that  night,  with  her  arm  around  my  neok.  *'  Let  me 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  bntt^y  friend— let  me 
stay  and  help  yon  nurse  him.  Indeed,"  she  says,  with 
gentle  superiority,  as  she  might  speak  to  a  child — "  yon 
are  not  fit  to  have  all  this  burden  on  your  shoulders — 
you're  so  utterly  unused  to  sickness,  and  so  nervous  and 
delicate,  dear.  I  shall  speak  to  Dr.  Howell  to-morrow 
about  having  some  one  to  relieve  you." 

By  to-morrow  there  was  a  hired  nurse  and  I,  Snowdon 
Eaile's  wife,  sat  helplessly  outside  the  room  where  he  lay 
tossing  and  moaning,  and  listened  with  a  great,  hungry 
longing  for  one  word  gn  those  unconscious  lips  that  might 
bring  me  a  drop  of  comfort.  I  never  heard  my  own  name 
— never  ;  he  raved  and  muttered  of  places  and  people  I 
had  never  known ;  of  his  college  days— of  eternal  tasks 
that  once  set  him  to  grope  through  unanswerable  prob- 
lems ;  of  these  '*  troublesome  cases"  that  he  never  should 
finish  now,  and  the  courts  where  they  were  to  be  heard, 
and  the  people  who  listened— and  once,  only  once,  I  heard 
Kioa's  name. 

They  did  not  let  me  see  him  very  often — <*  Mrs.  Earle 
was  so  excited  and  nervous,"  Miss  Vandyke  said,  "  that  it 
was  better  she  should  not  be  much  in  the  room."'  She  had 
quietly  taken  the  responsibility  into  her  own  hands,  and  I 
submitted  in  a  dull,  hopeless  fashion,  always  with  the  old 
thought  in  my  heart—  what  did  it  matter  ?  If  my  hus- 
band was  to  open  his  eyes  to  consciousness,  he  would  never 
miss  me ;  it  was  not  mj/  face  that  ho  wanted  at  his  bed- 
side, nor  eiy  hands  to  hold  in  his  weakness,  whan  lifo 
seemed  slipping  away  from  him.  Nina— only  Nina;  it 
was  better  so. 

But  there  was  one  day,  when  I  had  stolen  into  the 
room,  and  the  nurse  had  left  me  there  a  little  while,  when 
Soowdon  was  lying  quite  still  in  a  dull  stupor  from  which 
there  was  no  fear  of  my  waking  him.  There  was  nobody 
to  watch  me  then  ;  I  had  him  all  alone  just  for  a  minute, 
and  I  lay  down  bj  him,  and  took  his  heavy  head  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  and  cried  over  it — he  was  mine,  all  mine 
just  then,  and  there  was  none  to  take  him  from  me. 

The  soft,  curling  lips  could  not  feel  my  kisses,  nor 
shrink  from  them,  nor  the  weak  arms  put  me  away.  He 
lay,  helpless  as  a  child,  unconscious  as  the  dead,  with  my 
i^eek  against  his,  and  my  hot  tears  on  his  face  ;  and  all 
the  penVnp  passion  in  my  heart  broke  over  him  like  a 
mighty  flood — and  he  lay  there  and  never  knew. 

''Mrs.  Allen — ^why,  Maidie,  s^ou  here?"  It  is  Nina, 
coming  softly  in  without  a  rustle  or  a  sound.  "  Maidie !" 
phe  cries,  hoarsely,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  what  are  you 
thinking  of  ?    Ton  moat  be  mad  t" 


She  lays  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  but  I  fling  it  kidig* 
nantly  away. 

"  My  dear  child  " — sinking  her  voice  to  a  gentler  tone 
in  a  second — **  this  is  dreadfully  imprudent  How  can  you 
do  so,  when  you  know  that  Snowdon  must  be  kept  quiet  ? 
Come  with  me.  Let  me  take  you  away,  dear.  You  must 
go!" 

She  trios  to  draw  me  from  the  bed,  but  I  clasp  my  arms 
tighter  around  my  darling.     I  can  defy  her  at  last  1 

"I'll  not  go  I  I  wUl  stay  by  him !  I  can  have  him 
naw/**  1  cry,  bitterly.  "He  is  dying,  and  he  belongs  to 
me  at  last — ^he's  mine^  my  husband  I  Leave  us  idone, 
Nina  Vandyke  1" 

"Maidie,  Maidis^  dear,  yea  don't  know  what  you're 
saying  I"  she  cries,  in  desjiwiiou  f*  Oh,  Mrs.  Allen  I" 
— ^turning  as  the  nurse  ooomb  ia again — "Mrs.  Allen,  do 
speak  to  Mrs.  Earle,  and  b^  JMrtego  *ell  her  how  ter- 
ribly imprudent  this  is.  It  mm  mo  reaiHwfly  jMoessary  that 
Mr.  Earle  should  be  kepi  qniet  T 

I  give  one  look  at  his  faee.  Oh,  God  I  to  see  that  awful 
quiet  swept  away,  «nd  the  soul  in  it  once  more  I  Its 
wasted,  weary  hush,  patient  death-in-life,  calms  me  as  if 
he  had  spoken. 

"I'm  not  going  to  leave  him  I  Fm  going  to  stay — ^it's 
my  place  to  stay  here,  and  no  one  shall  keep  me  out  of  it 
any  more.  Go  away  and  leave  us,"  I  say,  turning  my 
face  to  his  agftin— "  I  want  to  have  him  ail  to  myself — 
my  boy " 

And  I  whisper  the  rest  to  him,  as  they  turn  and  go- 
whisper  over  all  the  passionate,  fond  old  words  that  I 
dared  once  to  say  aloud  ;  sob  out  all  my  vain  love  softly, 
when  he  cannot  hear  or  answer  it  1  have  him  "  all  to 
myself "  at  last  And  the  minutes  slip  by,  and  there  is 
no  sound  in  the  room  except  the  watch  on  the  table  tick- 
ing faintly,  and  his  heavy  breathing  ;  nobody  comes  to 
disturb  us  since  I  have  taken  my  place. 

I  am  lying  beside  him,  with  my  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
and  my  eyes  have  never  moved  from  his  face,  when  I  see 
his  eyes  open  large  and  slow,  and  the  very  self  of  Snowdon 
Earle,  asleep  so  long,  looks  clearly,  wistfully  at  me 
through  their  blue. 

"Maidie— it's  Maidie,  isn't  it  ?"  he  says,  very  faintly. 

I  start  up,  trembling  and  ashamed  that  he  has  found  me 
there. 

"  Yes,  I— I'll  call  some  one,"  I  say,  hurriedly.  But  the 
weak  hand  that  I  hold  closes  over  mine.,  and  keeps  me. 

"It  is  always  some  one  else;  I  want  you,"  piteous  and 
pleading  as  any  child.     "  Maidie,  I  want  my  wife  I" 

"  Me  ?"  I  slip  down  on  my  knees»  as  if  I  were  praying 
tohinu 

"  My  wife— my  own  little  wife.  It  can't  hurt  you  now," 
he  whispers.  "I'm  dying,  little  one— and  I  love  you 
•ol" 

•'Not  me  !"  I  cry,  the  pent-up  agony  finding  voice  at 
last  "  Oh,  I've  known  it  all  this  while !  I  know  you 
love  her,  Snowdon  !    It's  Nina— not  me  !" 

I  bury  my  face  out  of  his  sight,  but  I  feel  his  hands 
creep  round  my  neck  and  closp  there. 

"My  poor  little  girl  I"  There  is  a  hush  of  great  wonder, 
and  then  his  voice  comes  solemnly,  fidl  of  pity,  and  some- 
thing sweeter,  stronger  far.  "  My  darling,  I  was  a  boy 
once,  and  I  had  a  boy's  dream — it  was  nothing  more.  It 
never  could  be  anything  more,  when  yon  were  in  the  sam^' 
world  with  me !" 

"But— it  canU  be— you— you  don't  love  me— you " 

I  whisper,  as  all  the  old  cruel  days  of  coldness  and  deft 
ance  roll  back  like  a  great  stone  on  my  heart 

I  listen,  breathlessly,  and  the  answer  comes. 

"  Not  love  you  I    My  wife,  I'm  dt/ing  for  you !" 
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*'Take  me,  too,  then  1"  I  cry,  wildly,  despairinglj  ;  and 
in  my  anguish  I  gather  him  back  into  my  anns,  olose  to 
my  heart,  as  if  there  oonld  be  a  clasp  firm  and  fast  enough 
to  bind  in  the  soul  w)uch  God  has  called  away.  Death— 
If  death  comes— must  take  us  both.  I  am  his  wife,  and  I 
will  go  down  with  him  into  the  grave,  just  to  lie  as  we  do 
now,  safe  in  each  other's  arms,  lor  ever  and  iax  ever. 

>      «  «  «  «  .*  « 

"And  so  be  died  ?" 

The  grave  doctor  who  came  twioe.a  day  had  said  timt  it 
must  be,  and  the  wise  nurse  "gave  him  up.**  Bat  love 
and  I  took  him  into  our  hands  and  saved  him.  From  the 
day  that  Snowdon  Earle  woke  up  and  found  his  wife 
again,  life  fought  so  strongly  in  him,  that  it  won  at  last 
The  >{nis  to  our  story  must  be  written  by  another  hand,  I 
pray  to  God,  years  hence. 
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**  Of  a*  the  games  that  o*er  I  saw, 
Man,  oallant,  laddie,  birkie,  wean. 
The  dearest,  far  aboon  them  a', 
Was  aye  the  wltchizig  channel-stane.''   * 

--The  EUrick  $h£p?kerau 

Afl  MOST  readers  know  that  curling  is  a  sort  of  "  bowls" 
playea  ujpon  ice,  and  many  have  seen  it  played,  we  shall 
say  little  in  this  brief  sketch  descripfive  of  a  game  that 
owes  to  its  accompaniments  so  much  of  the  undoubted 
fascination  it  exercises  over  a  host  of  enthusiastio  devotees. 
We  propose,  rather,  to  gather  together  a  few  stray  notes 
and  anecdotes  of  curling  and  curlers,  and  the  feats  done  on 
the  "Transparent  Board,"  since  the  Scotch  took  to  this 
manly  and  invigorating  game. 

But  when  was  that  ?  Endless  disputes  have  raged  about 
the  origin  of  the  sport ;  papers  have  been  written  to  prove, 
on  etymological  and  other  grounds,  that  it  was,  and  that  it 
was  not,  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Flemish  emi- 
grants who  came  over  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. All  the  words  in  the  technical  language  of  the  game 
are  of  Low  Oountry  origin ;  but  the  "Noes"  thought  no- 
thing of  that,  especially  as  one  waggish  enthusiast  of  their 
party  had,  they  thought,  triumphantly  settled  the  native 
origin  of  the  game  by  the  lines  in  "Ossian,"  telling  how, 
"  Amid  the  circle  of  stones,  Swaran  bends  at  the  stone  of 
might"  He,  however,  was  completely  eclipsed  by  a  poet 
of  the  old  Sco^s  Magazine,  who  tells  us,  in  many  verses, 

how — 

'  "  Auld  Daddy  Scotland  sat  ae  day 

Bare-legged  on  a  snawy  brae, 

His  brawny  arms  wl'  cauld  were  blae. 

The  wind  was  snelly  blawing;" 


when  to  him  comes  the  king  of  gods,  rebukinsr  him  for  his 
grumbling  against  the  weather : 

"  Qao'  Jove,  and  gied  his  kilt  a  heeze, 
*Fiile  oarlel  what  gars  yon  grant  and  wheeze? 
Get  npl    I'll  get  an  exercise 
To  bet  your  freezing  heart  wl*. 
I'll  get  a  cheery,  heortsoBe  game. 
To  send  through  a*  the  aovl  a  flame. 
Pit  birr  and  smeddnm  in  the  trame^ 
And  set  the  blade  a-dlnling;** 

and  forthwith  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  our  game. 

Where  doctors  so  differ,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  authentic  mention  of  the  game  oc- 
curs in  any  work  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  Oarae  of  Qowrie,  indeed,  there  iB 
A  model  <^  a  eurUng-stone  in  silver,  which  is  played  for 
annually  by  several  parishes.  Tradition  savs  thnt  it  was 
given  as  a  challenge  trophy  by  King  James  IV.,  himself  a 


keen  curler,  during  Perkin  Warbeck's  visit  to  his  court. 
If  it  was  so  presv.ntcd,  then  certainly  this  merry  monarch 
must  have  omitted  to  pay  his  silversmith  for  it,  as,  in  the 
accounts  of  his  Lord  Treasurer,  thoagh  there  are  many 
entries  relating  to  the  King's  other  games  of  golf,  footbid], 
"each"  (tennis),  "langbowlia,"  "kiles"  (skittles),  and 
many  others,  not  a  word  is  said  about  ourting ;  and  it  ia 
quite  dear  James  was  not  a  keen  player,  or  else  some  ex- 
pense would  have  been  incurred  in  coDnection  with  it 

The  unfortunate  Henry,  Lord  Damley,  amused  himself 
during  the  severe  Winter  (1566-7)  he  spent  in  exile  at  tho 
little  town  of  Peebles  on  the  Tweed,  by  curling  on  a 
flooded  meadow,  now  part  of  the  clergyman's  glebe.  Ho 
was  as  fond  of  this  game  as  was  his  wife.  Queen  Mary  of 
Scots,  of  golf  and  pall-mall^amusements  she  liked  so 
much  that  she  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  her  accusers 
by  playing  them  in  the  fields  at  Seton  a  few  weeks  after 
Darnley's  tragic  end  at  the  Kirk  o*  Fields. 

Camden,  in  his  "Britannim"  published  in  1607,  speaks 
of  this  game  as  if  it  were  well-known  then.  He  mentions 
that,  **  To  the  east  of  the  mainland  [of  Orkney]  lies  Cop- 
insha,  a  little  isle,  but  very  conspicaous  to  seamen,,  in 
which,  and  in  several  other  places  of  this  country,  are  to 
be  found  in  great  plenty  excellent  stones  for  the  game 
called  curling ;"  though  he  was  mistaken  in  calling  them 
"excellent,"  as,  upon  trial,  that  great  authority  upon  this 
game.  Sir  Bichard  Brown,  of  Lochmaben,  pronounces 
them  '•  not  worth  a  rap." 

Sir  William  Scott,  younger,  of  Harden — a  member  of 
that  noted  family  of  border  raiders,  one  of  whom  is  the 
hero  of  the  "  Mickle-mouthed  Meg "  story,  when  he,  a 
captive,  had  set  before  him  the  alternative  of  the  rope  or 
wedding  his  captor*s  ugly  daughter,  and  wisely  chose  the 
latter,  thereby  getting  an  excellent  wife— having  got  into 
trouble  for  his  connection  with  Jerviswoode^s  and  Lord 
Tarras's  conspiracy,  and  their  correspondence  with  Bnssell, 
Shaftesbury  and  the  **  Oarolina  Company,"  we  are  told  by 
Lord  Fountain  hall  in  his  gossipy  "Decisions,"  that  a  party 
of  the  forces  were  sent  out  to  apprehend  him,  but  that  a 
William  Scot,  of  Langhope,  getting  notice  of  their  coming, 
went  and  told  Harden  of  it,  *<  as  he  was  playing  at  the  curl- 
ing with  Biddell  of  Haining  end  others."  It  was  said  Harden 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  game,  and  so  unwilling  to  spoil  it 
by  leaving,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  capturCf  and  had  to 
ride  hard  before  he  baffled  his  pursuers ;  but  Fountainhall 
does  not  bear  this  out»  as  he  makes  Harden  leave  the  ice 
at  once. 

About  the  same  time  an  unfortunate  Bishop  of  Orkney 
got  into  a  scrape  ;  his  ''process,"  says  Baillie,  in  his  Let- 
ters, "came  first  before  us :  he  was  a  curler  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  " — a  Kbel,  as  it  turned  out,  on  the  worthy  bishop, 
as  he  neither  curled  on  Sunday  nor  in  Orkney  ;  **  for  the 
bishop,  like  other  dignitaries  of  modem  times,  resided 
anywhere  but  in  his  see." 

Many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  such  Sunday  curling. 
Long  ago  it  was  believed  that  this  was  the  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  fairies  on  a  fine  frosty  Sunday  afternoon,  and  no 
doubt  this  helped  as  much  as  anything  else  to  keep  supersti- 
tious youngsters  off  the  ice,  lying  there  before  them  tempt- 
ingly as  only  forbidden  fruit  and  Sunday  ice  can.  In  an 
early  number  of  Blackwood,  a  good  story  is  told  of  "a 
peddler,  well  known  in  Dumfriesshire,  whoa^love  of  gain 
was  generally  considered  as  an  overmatch  for  his  con- 
science, but  who  was  withal  very  fond  of  the  amusement 
of  curling,  who  chanced  to  pass  Loch  Etterick,  with  his 
pack  on  his  back,  upon  a  Sabbath  morning.  The  ice  was 
evidently  in  fine  order,  and  there  were  a  few  curling-stones 
lyinsr  on  the  banks  of  the  loch,  with  which  the  shepherds 
of  those  mountainous  districts  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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ooeasioiiallj  nmnsiiig  themsolTea.  Wattf  hesitated  a 
)ittl«.  ...  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
the  da,  and  bo  forth  ;  bnt  then,  on  the  other,  appeared  the 
atones,  lying  qnito  ready — the  fine  board  of  ice,  together 
with  the  absenee,  at  present,  of  all  hnmon  eye.  In  a 
word,  the  resnlt  of  this  deliberation  vas  an  adTanoe  made 
by  Watty  into  the  middle  of  the  loch,  where  ha  qnistly 
deposited  his  pack,  and  had  reooorse  to  a  pair  or  two  of 
the  beat  stonea  he  ooold  seleot  Ererybody  who  nnder- 
atands  the  game  knows  quite  wall  how  Watty  wonld  pro- 
ceed. He  wonld  just  set  a  stone  on  each  tee,  and  then  try 
to  hit  it  off.  The  sport,  no  doubt,  was  iraperfeot  withont 
a  companion,  and  so  Watty  fdt  it  to  be.  He  gave  a  glanoe 
or  two  to  Uie  surrounding  hills,  as  if  half  deeiroai  that 


mant  seemed  little  shcai  of  madneas.  At  this  instant  an- 
other fairy  stone -made  its  premnoe  aodible,  and  Watty, 
nnable  sny  longer  to  resist  his  terrors,  fled.  He  fled  to 
a  ahieliag  abont  four  miles  o£^  and  with  the  aaaiBtanee  of 
Will  Crosby,  whose  ttith  was  not  much  stronger  than 
Watty's,  pOBSesaed  himself  naxl  morning  of  hia  lost  good& 
The  story  I  have  often  heard  him  tell  with  a  serions  coun- 
tenanoe ;  nor  have  I  the  Bmallest  doubt  that  he  believed 
every  word  which  he  said," 

About  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  good  folks  of 
Edinhorgh  used  to  curl  on  the  Nor'  Looh,  and  so  highly 
was  the  game  esteemed,  that  the  l?own  Oonnail  used  to 
matob  in  a  body  to  the  iee,  beaded  by  a  band.  When 
this  looh  was  drained,  the  headqnKrten  of  ootling  in  the 


Will  Orosby— a  wild,  reckless  body — might  heave  in  sight 
snd  bear  a  hand  ;  bnt  there  waa  no  human  creature  withig 
view.  The  play  became  tiresome,  and  Watty,  in  order  to 
rest  and  resolve  upon  fatare  measures,  seated  himself 
qnito  at  hia  ease  npon  his  pack.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
this,  however,  than,  with  a  boom  and  a  roar  that  made 
the  ioe  shake  and  sink  beneath  him.  an  invisible,  and  oon- 
■eqnently  a  fairy,  oarling-stone  came  fnll  drive  against 
Watty's  ehina.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  restored 
Watty  immediately  to  his  legs,  and,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hasty  stridea,  to  the  adjoining  bank.  This 
was  donbtlees  a  visitation  upon  him  for  his  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath.  What  WM  to  be  done  ?  The  pack  was  in 
the  power,  at  least  within  the  dominion,  of  the  Fairy 
Qoeon,  and  to  ooateet  the  poesesaion  npon  her  own  ele- 


ea«t  were  shifted  to  Doddingstone  Iiooh,  in  the  shadow  of 
Arthnr's  Seat ;  and  nndn  the  aus^ces  of  this  and  many 
other  clnba  the  game  was  immensely  improved  and  turned 
into  a  highly  acientifla  exeratse,  instead  of  the  rongh  and 
clumsy  amusement  it  had  been  In  its  early  years,  when  it 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  qnoita  on  ice — indeed,  in 
many  places  it  was  called  "knting" — and  was  played 
with  "  ohannel-stanes  "  pioked  out  of  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
and  ronghly  shaped  into  an  oblong  form,  with  a  niche  to 
admit  the  points  of  the  player's  fingers.  In  December, 
1S30,  a  knting-stone  of  this  Idnd,  bearing  the  initials  I.  M. 
and  the  date  1611,  was  dag  ont  of  the  fonndations  of  an 
old  honse  in  Strathallui ;  and  the  Dnddingstona  Sode^ 
possess  several  like  it,  which  were  flshad  out  of  lisUthgow 
Loch  early  in  this  oentnry. 
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The  onrlen  o[  Loclimaben  in  Dararries  have  been  long 
eelehnted  for  tbeir  excellence.  They  InTe  given  a  phraw 
tatfae  game,  "Souteriog,"  vhioh  has  pnzzled  ptiilologera 
t»  explain  betore  now.  Soutt-ring  means  deteitiug  an  op- 
posing party  in  so  hollow  a  way  tbst  they  stand  "love  " 
viien  the  Tiotote  are  "game."  In  LochmBben  there  was 
•  rink  of  fleven  players,  all  shoemaken — Bootic*,  Mutors— 
by  trade,  who  were  so  expert  that  not  only  did  Ihey  oon- 
qnsr  all  comers,  bat  often  withont  allowing  their  oppo- 
Bents  to  score  a  singls  shot — heuoe  the  phrase.  On  the 
Mtme  loch,  dnring  the  Frenoh  war,  thera  was  another  rink, 
beaded  by  Sir  Jatbes  Brown  of  Colatorm,  famed  all  over 
enrling  Bootland  aa  the  "InTinoible  Board  of  Loohma- 
ben."  Hany  are  the  feats  reoorded  of  these  doughty 
champloni.  So  marvelaos  was  the  skill  of  Deaooa  Jardine, 
rtiief  of  the  Bontera,  that  he  oonid  with  hia  stone  thread 
k  needle  I  He  attached  with  a  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax 
two  oeadles  to  the  side  of  two  onrling-atones,  jnst  the 
width  of  the  one  he  played  with  apart ;  then  upon  two 
Btcmes  in  front,  BimUatlj  apart,  and  in  the  line  of  direo- 
tiun,  having  affixed  two  binei  (briatlee),  he  played  his 
Mme  BO  aconrately  that,  in  grazing  throi^;h  the  "part," 
or  opening  between  the  stones,  it  wonld  impel  the  binee 
forward  tbrongh  the  eyea  of  the  needles.  ITniqne  aa  was 
Ibis  feat,  it  has  often  been  rivaled  in  diffionlty  by  delio«te 
Aots  of  other  «arleia. 

There  have  been  instanoes  of  a  enrling-stoite  being 
thrown  a  mQe  upon  Uie  ia&  Sir  BIchard  Brown  says  that 
in  his  day  there  were  many  aliva  who  could  throw  a  atone 
acroBB  the  Kirk  Looh — one  of  the  many  lakes  at  Looh- 
msben — "a  feat  not  mnch  short  of  the  above."  Onoe  a 
celebrated  player  of  Tinwald,  named  Lawrie  Xonog,  chal- 
lenged the  IjOdhmaben  onrlers  \a  a  trial  of  strength. 
Tbeir  president  stepped  forward,  and  taking  his  etone, 
threw  it  with  mtoh  strength  across  the  lliU  Loch  that  it 
JDmpad  off  flu  btmk  npon  the  other  side  and  tnmbled 
over  npon  the  grasL  "NDw,"aaid  he  toLAwrie,  "gaand 
thmw  it  back  again ;  I  wHl  then  confess  that  yon  are  too 
many  for  no. " 

Cjiptain  H.  Olapperton,  R.  K. — an  African  bsveler  of 
Boma  wpnte  sixty  yesTB  ago  —used  to  play  with  an  enor- 
mous maaa  of  gmnite,  known  tar  and  wide  as  "  the  Hen." 
This  rough  Btoos  weighed  abont  seven^  pounds;  and 
jet,  sadi  a  sbtng  man  ma  Clapparton,  that  he  not  only 
played  acme  ot^ital  shota  with  i^  bnt  conld  hold  it  ont  at 
arm's  length,  and  whirl  it  about  as  if  it  ware  a  featiier. 
An  nncla  of  bis  used  even  a  heavier  stone,  becanae,  as  he 
■aid,  no  other  snrler  on  the  Lochmaban  ice  could  throw  it  bat 
himself.  These  were  rongh-ahaped  stones,  almost  as  they 
were  when  found,  and  would  never  be  allowed  nowaday. 

One  of  the  Dakea  of  Athole,  very  fond  both  of  curling 
and  skating,  suggested  a  game  in  whioh  both  were  com- 
bined. The  skater,  armed  with  a  long  pole,  impelled  his 
onrling-atone  with  it ;  bnt,  though  it  was  described  aa  "an 
olegant  mode — making  a  highly  interesting  game,"  it 
never  took  either  with  onrleia  or  skaters,  nsTcr  at  any 
time  beat  of  friends  cm  the  iosi 

At  a  time  when  the  game  was  not  as  fashionable  with 
the  Scottish  nobility  as  it  is  nowadays,  "  Archibald  tus 
Handsome,"  the  ninth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  a  great 
patfoo  of  cnrliag.  He  often  beaded  rinka  from  Hamilton 
in  contests  with  other  parishes,  and  took  the  keenest  inter- 
eat  in  the  "spiel."  Once  in  the  "dear  years,"  when  m^ 
was  meal,  the  fate  of  a  game  depended  on  a  eriticsl  shot 
being  played  ;  his  grace  called  out  to  the  player  abont  to 
attempt  it,  "  Nov.  John,  if  yon  take  the  shot  and  strike 
aw«y  the  winner,  yonr  mother  shanna  want  meal  a'  the 
Winter— I'll  send  her  a  bnlt "— •  prise  John  had  the  oat- 
isfaotion,  both  u  a  omler  and  a  sod,  of  winning. 


■When  the  game  is  over  for  the  day,  victors  and  Tan- 
qnished  retire  together  to  the  inn,  where  they  allay  the 
enormous  appetites  engendered  by  the  keen  frosty  air  and 
their  healthy  exercise.  "  Beef  and  greens  "  is  the  invari- 
able fare—"  curlers'  fare  " — washed  down  by  oopions  tnm- 
blers  of  toddy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  battles  of 
the  day  ore  fought  over  again  by  voluble  tongues ;  old 
jokes— venmaUe,  bat  all  the  better  liked  for  that— are  re- 
told, and  all  is  mirth  and  jollity.  Sttangaiare  the  pranks 
sometimes  anggested  by  liie  too  potent  toddy,  and  many 
are  the  stodes  told  of  them  ;  hare  ia  one  that  takes  us  back 
to  the  ice  again,  bat  by  night  this  time  :  •■ 

A  Urge  party  of  Eilmamoek  onrlers  had  been  playing 
all  day  in  a  match,  whish  they  had  won.  After  dinner, 
while  the  social  glass  was  being  dmined,  it  was  propooed 
that  thay  should  agsin  repair  to  the  ice  ;  the  hint  met  with 
universal  approbation.  It  was  about  alaven  o'clock,  and 
they  had  to  walk  a  mile  in  the  conntiy  to  reach  the  looh. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  bnt  a  lantern  at  each  tee-head 
gnided  the  player  in  his  delivery,  "  The  etonV'  "ays  the 
poetic  chronicler  of  this  game,  "  having  left  the  hand,  was 
heard  booming,  nnseen,  along  the  ice,  '  startling  the 
night's  dull  ear,'  its  destination  unknown,  untU  it  dashed 
among  the  others  around  the  tea  The  stilly  calmness  of 
the  dark  night — the  roar  of  the  atones  in  their  progress 
along  the  ioe— and  the  screaming  and  flattering  of  flocks 
of  wild  waterfowl,  startled  from  the  margin  of  tbe  looh  by 
the  nnnsnol  intmaioa  on  their  haunts,  formed  a  acene  of 
interest  and  novelty.  In  these  strange  oireumstaaoea  the 
game  was  oontiuned  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  hi- 
larity, till  long  past '  the  wee  short  hoar  ayont  the  twal ' ; 
and  ere  the  party  flnallj  separated,  '  gray  morning,  Uke  a 
warder  on  his  tower,'  was  beginning  to  smile  npon  the 
snow-clad  world." 

Onr  space  will  not  permit  ns  to  say  anything  of  the 
"  Ourling  Conrt  "—a  mock  tribunal— a  secret  society,  and 
thasoeneof  freqaent  "  High  Jinks  "like  those  of  Conn- 
aelor  Fle^dell ;  nor  of  the  songs  and  song-writera  of  ouz 
game,  nor  even  to  tell  of  the  lady  onrlers  who  iuvs  before 
now  adorned  a  rink  and  played  a  capital  gasMk 
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HE  was  a  pale,  qniet  womsn.  not  older 
than  twenty-flv«  at  tbe  fnrtbest,  and  with 
'  traces  of  former  bean^  that  always  struck 
*  people  on  first  meeting  her.    She  bad 
come  to  the!  Qowerleigha  with  the  t>eat 
of  referenoee,  and  after  a  we«k's  stay  at 
their  fine  oonntry-seat  in  Enderley,  be- 
came quite  a   favorifa  with  motherlew 
little  Elsie  and  Oeordie,  with  Miss  Ade- 
Iside  Qowerleiffh,  the  grown-up  daugh- 
ter, and  with  good-uatjred  old  Elqnire  Gowerleigh,  who 
always  made  it  a  point,  by-the-way,  to  like  ereiybody. 

But  yehji  Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  become  a  favorite,  is  quite 
another  matter.  Nobody  thought  of  explaining  their  rea- 
sons for  baing  food  of  her,  whioh  it  may  l>e  safely  affirmed 
admitted  of  no  definite  explanation.  Whatever  charms 
Urs.  Fanshawe  may  have  postsased,  conversation  was  as- 
snredly  not  one  of  them.  She  never  spoke,  except  when 
speech  was  a  positive  necesaity.  Now  and  then,  bnt  by  no 
means  often,  she  smiled.  Ocoasionally  ehe  accepted  the 
genial  squire's  vary  cordially  worded  standing  invitaticai 
"  to  be  sociable,  and  mix  with  tfao  family."  Bat  generally 
her  time,  after  sobool  hours,  was  epent  in  the  privacy  of 
her  own  spartmeuL  The  essenos  of  nnsoeiabiUty,  yon 
will  say ;  and  yet  everybody  who  had  seen  Uts.  Tanshawe 
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BiBoe  her  arrival  at  Enderley,  somehow,  liked  her. 
Her  reaidenoe  in  the  house  had  been  of  about  three 
weeks'  duration,  when  one  evening  a  servant  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Fanahawe's  room,  with  a  request  that  she 
wonld  attend  the  aqnire  in  his  study  below-stairs.  The 
governess  promptly  acquiesoed. 

When  Mrs.  Fanshvire  entered  the  study  and  quietly 
took  a  seat  at  respectfnl  distance  from  the  squire^  he 
'*ahem-d"  and  ''aha-d**  Tery  imposingly  for  seyeral  min- 
ates,  as  if  thorooghty  at  a  loss  how  to  open  conversation. 

^I  sent  for  yon,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,"  he  finally  began,  "  with 
a  view  toward  asking  of  you,  madame,  a  favor— a  most 
important  hkvar.** 

The  lady  bowed  in  ailenoe.  l!he  squire  would  rather 
she  had  spoken ;  but,  gaining  self-possession,  he  pro- 
ceeded: 

"Yon  may  have  noticed,  Wm,  Fanshawe,  the  feeling  of 
affection  which  I  entertain  lor  ihe  son  of  my  friend  and 
neighbor,  young  Mr.  Qraham  Kanford.  As  yon  know,  he 
frequently  dines  at  the  house,  and  is  an  intimate  'visitor 
here.  You  may  also  have  noticed  the  evident  attaohsHBt 
which  he  feels  for  my  daughter,  Adelaide." 

Another  grave  inclination  of  Mrs.  Fanshawe'a  head — no 
more.  The  squire  waited  for  a  reply,  but  as  none  came, 
he  continued : 

"Possibly  yon  may  have  heard,  madame,  that  my  dand- 
ier Adelaide  has,  till  within  a  few  weeks,  reciprocated  Mr. 
Blanford*s  attachment;  that  they  have  been  considered 
throughout  Enderley  an  engaged  couple.  I  purposely  use 
the  words  '  within  a  few  weeks, '  for  during  that  time  my 
daughter's  feelings  have  undergone  a  sudden  and  yery  sur- 
prising revulsion.  A  gentleman  now  staying  at  the  hotel 
— a  certain  Mr.  Effingham  Walters,  of  whom  I  know  no- 
thiDg  and  care  as  little — ^has  used  the  hundred  accomplish- 
ments of  a  city -bred  dandy  to  alienate  her  heart  from  its 
former  love.  He  has  succeeded,  for  a  time  at  least.  Were 
I  to  consent  to  Adelaide's  immediate  marriage  with  this 
person,  sho  would  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming his  wife.  But  my  consent  has  been  withheld  in 
the  hope  of  convincing  her  that  Graham  Blanford  is  far 
the  superior  man  of  the  two.  This,  however,  seems,  so 
far  at  least  as  concerns  my  powers  of  persuasion  in  the 
matter,  an  almost  impossible  task.  Adelaide,  in  spite  of 
all  my  arguments,  persists  in  her  preference  of  the  worth- 
less, fortune-hunting  fop,  with  whom  she  is  so  singularly 
infatuated.  Oan  5^011,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  do  nothing  to  con- 
Tince  this  foolish  girl  of  her  own  headstrong  conduct  ? 
She  likes  you ;  I  believe  that  you  have  already  gained  pe- 
culiar influence  over  her.  May  I  rely  upon  your  making 
one  attempt  to  effect  the  desired  change  ?" 

Several  moments  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Fanshawe  re- 
apondad  to  the  squire's  concluding  question,  that  gentle- 
man, meanwhile,  becoming  rapidly  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed at  her  deky  in  accepting  his  proposaL 

"  Yau  may  rely  npon  m^"  the  lady  at  l^igth  said.  "I 
will  do  my  beat" 

And  with  this  monosyllabic  response,  the  conference  be- 
tween Mrs.  Fanshawe  and  Squire  Gk>wer!eigh  ended. 

As  the  former  was  passing  through  the  lower  hall,  on 
her  way  to  her  own  chamber,  a  hand  lij^htly  touched  her 
ahoulder,  and  a  gentleman's  voice  addressed  her  in  respect- 
ful tones. 

"Excuse  ma,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  but  I  am  aware  on  what 
aubjeot  the  aquire  has  been  speaking;  indeed,  it  was 
through  my  advice  that  he  made  the  request  which  you 
have  donbtlesSi  jnst  heard.  May  I  join  with  him  in  eam- 
ostly  besrging  that  yon  will  use  all  the  influence  in  your 
power  over  Adelaide  ?" 
The  speaker  was  Graham  Blanford,  a  tall,  weli-built 


man  of  three-and-twenty,  with  honesty  and  truth  written 
in  yery  legible  characters  upon  every  feature  of  his  hand- 
some face. 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Mrs.  Fanshawe.  That  was 
all  she  said.     Then  she  passed  on. 

"I  wonder  if  her  'best'  means  four  or  five  words  of 
Spartan  laconicism  to  Adelaide  ?"  grumbled  poor  Graham, 
very  discontentedly,  after  she  had  gone.  "  If  so,  I  think 
Mr.  Effingham  Walters  stands  a  yery  fair  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  squire's  son-in-law — ^miserable,  crafty  coxcomb  that 
he  is !" 

Tea  at  Gowerleigh  Manor  was  rather  late  that  ayening. 
On  seating  herself  at  table,  Mrs.  Fanshawe  leaned  slightly 
toward  the  squire,  next  to  whom  she  sat,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice  : 

"  Miaa  Adelaide  will  not  be  down  this  evening.*' 

"You  have  spoken  with  her?"  eagerly  inquired  the 
aqoiza 

Graham  Blanford,  who  was  aeatad  on  his  other  hand, 
bent  forward  to  catch  her  reply. 
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That  was  alL  A  servant  entering  at  this  moment,  put 
an  end  to  further  discnasion.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Mrs.  Fanshawe  meant  to  aay  more  than  the  monoayUabla 
ahe  had  already  uttered.  For,  while  the  servant  was  still 
in  attendance,  ahe  asked  to  be  exoused,  rose  from  the  table 
and  left  the%oom. 

"Provoking  woman  f*  muttered  Graham  Blanford. 

"Enigma !"  was  the  squire's  annoyed  sotto  voce. 

Before  either  gentleman  had  finished  his  meal,  a  cart^ 
was  handed  to  the  squire,  on  reading  which  his  face  flushed 
angrily.  Then  he  handed  it  to  Graham  Blanford,  and  ris- 
ing from  the  table,  left  the  room.  The  card  contained  the 
name  of  "Effingham  T^alters,  Esq.,"  printed  with  innu- 
merable flourishes. 

Three  minutes  later  the  squire  entered  the  parlor,  where 
Mr.  Effingham  Walters  awaited  him. 

An  elaborately  costumed  gentleman  of  the  genus  "  swell," 
with  a  pink-and-white  complexion,  and  the  most  surpris- 
ing of  blonde  whiskers,  rose  from  the  sofa  on  the  squire's 
entrance. 

"I  haye  come,"  he  began,  with  perfect  self-possession, 
both  in  yoice  and  manner,  and  an  ai£scted  drawl  in  his 
mode  of  si>eaking  that  was  rather  ludicrous  —  "I  have 
come.  Squire  Gowerleigh,  to  request  in  marriage  the  hand 
of  your  daughter.  Miss  Adelaide.  I  am  aware  that  such  a 
marriage  is  viewed  by  you  with  disfavor.  I  am  aware,  also, 
that  you  attribute  to  me  the  base  motive  of  seeking  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  the  large  fortune  she  has  inherited  from  her 
mother.    I  am Oh,  good  gracious  I  who  is  that  ?" 

Mr.  Effingham  Walters,  a  very  picture  of  dismay,  was 
stsuring  fixedly  at  the  door.  Upon  its  threshold  stood  Mrs. 
Fanshawe.  -  . 

"Do  yon  know  me,  John  Bobertson  ?"  her  voice  rang 
out,  dear,  distinct,  bell-like  in  its  vibrant  tones.  "  The 
miserable  wretch  who  dares  ask  jrou ,  for  your  daughter's 
hand,  Squire  Gowerleigh,  is  my  husband!  It  is  five  years 
since  he  deserted  me  in  New  York,  but  I  have  managed  to 
keep  a  tolerable  account  of  his  aliases  since  then,  and  I 
readily  recognize  Effingham  Walters  a^  one  of  them." 

A  desperate,  hunted  look  was  suddenly  assumed  by  the 
Apollo-like  countenance  of  Mr.  Effingham  Walters,  as  tho 
squire  strode  furiously  toward  him  with  clinched  fists. 

Somehow,  he  managed  to  evade  the  sweeping  blow  that 
would  have  leveled  all  the  pride  of  his  coxcombry  had  it 
touched  him,  and  slipping  past  his  injured  wife,  who  made 
a  dexterous  seizure  of  something  from  Lis  person  as  he 
rushed  by  her,  the  rogue  disappeared  an  instant  later, 
through  the  hall  door.    From  thiftt  evening  Enderley  heard) 


o(  him  no  longer.  Ur.  KtHnghin  WBltan  bacame  benoe- 
forth  "  ft  momorf  and  r  nmm&" 

"  How  oon  we  ever  Boffldentlr  thank  Mn.  Fuuhawe  ?" 
■aid  the  aqoire  to  Graham  Blanford,  whom  a  hearty  roar 
o(  rage  from  the  elder  gentleman  had  attnoted  thither. 
"Her  timelj  eipomre  of  this  scamp  waa  Bnperb  Sj 
Jove,Mr&  Fanahawe,"  taming  to  that  lad;,"  I  cannot  find 
words  to " 

Ihe  sqniFB  panaed.  A  (eeling  that  very  mnoh  resembled 
horror  thrilled  him  from  head  to  foot  The  ladj,  with  a 
qoiet  amile^  waa  extending  toward  him  nothing  more  or 
less  than  one  of  the  blonde  whiskers  of  Ur.  Eflingham 
Walters ! 

"Xon  don't  mean,"  ejaculated  the  aqniif^  "that  700 
tore  it  ont  by  tbe  roots  ?' 

"  Oh,  no.  There  were  no  roots,  Squire  Oowarleigh  ;  tbe 
wretoh's  whiakers  are  false  1" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  r  roared  the  sqaiie;  "  Very  olereriy  done, 
Mrs.  Fanshawe— rery  cleverly  done,  iitdrnd.  Will  you 
oblige  me  by  showing  that  trophy  to  Adelaide  when  yon 
Ro  up-itaira  this  ereniag  ?  I  think  tbe  effect  will  be  rather 
d  isillnaioniziog.     Eh,  Graham  f " 

"  I  hare  already  explamed  the  identify  of  Mr.  Wallers  to 
yonr  daughter,"  was  Mrs.  Fanahawa's  reply,  "which  ao- 
oQunts  for  her  non-tppearanoe  at  the  tea-table.  I  men- 
tioned to  yoa  that  I  immediately  recognised  the  t^iat  of 
Hr.  John  Robertson  on  hearing  it  this  evening;  Uiai 
Adelaide  will  have  a  severe  stmggle  with  her  own  heart, 
bnt  depend  upon  it;  Squire  Gowerleigh,  that  the  result 
will  be  hnmilify,  repentanoe,  and  a  joyful  return  to  her  old 

And  BO  it  WM.  Adelaide  Gowerleigh  is  now  the  happy 
wife  of  Qraham  Blanford.  Mr*.  Fanshawe,  yet  retaining 
her  poatian  of  goreiseea,  is  still  the  same  silent,  reserved 
oddity  ot  womankind.  And^he  squire^  remembering  how 
she  onee  spoke  to  aaoh  eioelleot  pnrpoae,  likes  her  better 
than  befoi«. 


BLARNEY  CASTLE. 
This  pietnresqne  edifice  of  antiqn»> 
rian  and  jocular  fame,  almost  ooeval,  is 
situated  in  the  village  ot  Blarney,  about 
lour  miles  northweat  of  Oork.  It  oon- 
aiats  of  a  massive  square  tower,  that 
rises  broad  and  boldly.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  southwest  of  the  oastle  is  a 
lake,  said  to  abound  with  a  speoies  of 
leeoh.  It  does  not  afford  one  good 
snbjeot  for  the  penoil,  being  withont 
islands,  the  margin  awampy,  and  the 
adjacent  trees  planted  with  too  much 
attention  to  regularity. 

It  is  a  very  generally  believed  tradi- 
tion that,  before  Blarney  surrendered 
to  King  William's  foroce,  Lord  dan* 
oarty's  plate  waa  made  up  in  an  open 
ches^  which  waa  thrown  into  this  lake, 
and  haa  not  sinoe  been  recovered ;  nor 
does  this  appear  improbable,  as  we 
undentand  repeated  attempts  have  in 
vain  bean  made  to  drain  iL 

In  1814,  Ur.  Millikan,  whose  weU- 
known  song  of  "The  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney" has  identified  his  memory  with 
the  place,  gave  Ur.  Grofton  Orokw  a 
domay  olver  ring  for  the  finger,  which 
had  been  taken  ont  of  the  lake  by  a 
boy  who  was  fishing  in  iL 
In  the  highest  part  of  tbe  castle  is  a 
stone  nanolly  pointed  ont  to  visitors,  and  whieh  has  tbe 
legendary  proper^  of  conferring  on  the  person  who  kisses 
it  sttoh  persnasiveneBs  as  to  compel  the  hearer  to  believe 
anything  be  asMrts.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the 
■tone,  and  still  more  difficult  to  kiss  iL 


AMBER. 

By   Emma   Nokth. 

LaaiiiE  Thorne  sat  idly  at  hia  desk  in  the  Senate,  twirl- 
ing his  mostaehe  with  one  elegant  white  hand. 

It  had  been  a  dull  day  for  tbe  members,  and  eapedally 
dnil  for  him ; 
hisBUIhehad 
worked  for 
with  sooh  in< 
tereat  had 
passed  both 


to 


ing 

wish  for.  He  - 
had  succeeded 
in  everything 
be  undertook 
since  he  be> 
gan,  seventeen 
yean    ago,    a 

paper-boy  in 
a  printing- 
ofDo^  etesdUy 
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gainini;  wealth,  friaDds,'poeitioii,  eveirthmg.     Did  I  M7 
everything? 

If  ever  gIoss7  broadoloth  hid  on  ftehing  haart,  it  was  the 
one  beatiog  dnllj  nnder  Iiealie  Thorne'a  immaoalate  vest. 
If  ever  genoine  Borrow  looked  from  a  pair  ot  fine  0788,  it 
was  that  which  oloaded  Leslie  Thorae's.  His  fair  face, 
ronndedand  almost  bojiahinitsoatlineB,  bad  that  glosHed- 
orer  look  of  woe,  the  ennnjed  look  of  premature  age,  that 
will  settle  on  saoh  joang  faoes  sometim 

When  scarcely  twenty,  he  had  married  the  hdle  of  the 
city  where  ha  lived  ;  he  did  not  lore  her,  but  he  tdi  a 
spiteful  sense  of  pride  in  winning  her.  She  was  beanti- 
fol,  aooompliabed  and  high-strung. 

He  was  over-oensitiTe,  tyrannioal  and  selflsb,  from  eail; 
•ncoess.  They 
lived  together 
a   few    miaar- 

and  separated. 
Binoe  Oien 
eodety  had 
eonited  and 
flattered  him 
BS  mneh  as 
ever ;  brilliant 
women  had 
BmOed  on  him 
eren  more,  till 
he  had  little 
faith  left  in 
them ;  though 
he  treated 
them  with 
politp  oonrt- 
eonaneas,  he 
miatruBted 
and    despised 

now  thinldng 
Out  there 
never  was,  and 
never  woold 
be,  any  one  ia 
thk  world  for 
him    to    earo 


for.c 


to  a 


for  him,  and 
wishing  he 
might  die,  if 
be  were  only 
oeitain  as  to 
Imfotcndoi-  «»..-■•.  .u«™«  I,™™,. 

tination,  when  he  oaogbt  the  words  of  a  Uear-faoed  lobby- 
ist, and  one  ot  the  former  members,  in  the  next  desk, 

"  Pratty  as  a  bird,  isn't  she  ?" 

"Not  so  vGcy  pretty  ;  bnt  got  a  deal  of  mesmerism 
■bont  her  ;  brought  me  over  before  she  bad  said  a  dozen 
word&  Calculated  to  say  something  rough  to  her,  but 
some  way  I  oonldn't" 

"Howtddis  she?" 

"  Dunno ;  looks  young,  and  looks  old  ;  mighty  qneenly 
way  with  her  for  suoh  a  little  woman  ;  there  ahe  is  now, 
making  for  Thome,  111  be  bountt" 

Leslie  stretobed  his  aristooratia  neok  past  the  sergeant- 
at-ums'  room,  indioated  by  the  men,  toward  the  lithe 
young  figure  approaching  him.  Though  he  had  sooh  a 
poor  idea  of  women,  be  was  not  above  the  cnriosity  of 
seeing  one. 


He  looked  shuply  at  the  girl's  faoa — no,  it  was  not 
handsome^  bnt  ao  bright  and  intense,  it  beguiled  yon  into 
tbinldDg  it  pretty,  when  it  was  only^  oommon,  freokled 
faoe,  already  sharpening  with  the  unmiBtakable  look  ot  an 
over-worked  woman. 

A  little  shiver  ran  over  Leslie  Thoma     Some  way  it 

seemed  to  him  the  sweetest  faoe  he  bad  ever  seen,  and  the 

qweetest  of  meamerio  voices  be  had  ever  heard,  that  said ; 

"loame  toaskif  yon  would  vote  for  me  for  engroseing- 

clerk  ?" 

Tote  for  her  ?  Why,  it  she  had  asked  him  to  fiy,  be 
would  have  tried  to  have  done  sa 

'  Indeed  I  will     Sit  down  a  moment  and  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  for  you,"  ofiering  her  the  inevitable  Bmssels-oov- 
ered  senatorial 
arm-ohair. 

Oh,  women, 
who  sit  ten- 
derly cared  for 
at  home,  not 
depending 
upon  derk- 
sbips  for  a 
living,  do  not 
blame  Amber 
West  as  she 
takes  this 
Aair,  for  flash- 
ing at  him 
her  ivettiest 
glances,  and 
nailing  her 
sweetest  smile, 
knowing  that 
her  brsad-«nd- 
bntter  depend- 
ed on  a  good 
impression. 
Also,  do  not 
blame  Leslie 
Thome,  who 
WM  a  great 
lady-killer, 
and  the  hand- 
somest man  in 
the  Senate,  for 
flashing  baok 
at  her  just  as 
winning  glan- 
ces, and  for 
makiag     bim- 

„  aelf  BO  agre^ 

von  Foa  a  fOB  amaossnia-OLiacf  .,  ^., 

able,  partly 
out  of  pi^  for  bee,  and  partly  to  try  bis  power  over  this 
blushing  girl. 

To  kill  the  time,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  flirtation,  be  used 
all  his  inflnenoe  for  her,  lejoioing  when  she  got  Uie  sitoa- 
tion,  and  before  the  week  was  oat  foond  that  for  the  flrst 
time  in  hia  life  he  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  a  girl  be 
had  only  intended  to  pebonize. 

Each  day  he  spent  with  her  be  felt  himself  growing 
better  and  hai^ner,  and  lie  grew  to  have  more  faith  in 
women,  watching  her.  He  had  fonnd  tnttb  and  purity 
wherehehadleaat  expected  to flnd  it;  frankness  and  inntv 
oenoe  in  the  midst  ot  that  oormpt  and  worldly  legislature, 
jost  as  we  may  sometimes  And  violets  blossoming  in  the 
darkest  Qomers. 

Amber  met  all  his  advances  timidly  and  wonderingly, 
remembariog,  humbly,  how  Dallas  Oravee,  baok  where  she 
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luied  to  live,  had  pretended  to  love  her  in  the  p«8t,  and 
had  left  her  on  aoooant  of  her  blind  father  and  her  poy« 
ertj,  to  marry  an  heiress  older  than  himself  even,  thereby 
breakiDg,  not  her  heart  (sneh  women  as  Amber  do  not 
break  their  hearts),  bat  breaking  her  life  np  into  bits  of 
doll  blanks,  called  Mondays  and  Taeeduys  and  Wednes- 
days, etc. — ^long,  loveless,  siinless  days,  that  had  no  ki£S  <^ 
smile  in  them  for  Amber. 

Having  grown  nsed  to  being  shocked  at  home  and 
abroad,  she  was  not  startled  very  mnch  when  one  of  the 
Senators  told  her  (what  Leslie  had  attempted,  bat  never 
dared  to  yentare  to  teU  her)  that  he  had  a  wife  living. 
She  was  only  grieved,  and  accepted  it  as  her  necessary  fate 
to  be  disappointed. 

In  spite  of  her  blind  father,  Leslie  Thome  loved  her — 
in  spite  of  his  feUbw-senators  laaghing  at  him,  and  calling 
him'*  spooney  on  the  little  clerk  " ;  and  when  he  received 
her  tenderly  reproaohfal  note,  asking  him  why  he  had  so 
deceived  her,  and  requesting  him  to  cease  his  attentions, 
he  loved  her  more  devotedly  than  ever. 

Both  went  back  to  their  homes  when  the  session  closed 
in  the  Spring,  he  to  his  elegant  leisure,  she  to  long  days 
in  a  mnsty  ofBce,  over  her  copybooks,  at  a  less  lucrative 
salary  than  at  the  Capitol,  her  past  Winter  only  a  brilliant 
memory  with  a  cloudy  ending. 

A  green  May  Day,  Dallas  Graves  lounging  drowsily  over 
a  book  of  paintings  in  the  open  windownaeat  of  his  el^;ant 
apartments.  Outside  the  tulips  flamed  brightly  ;  the  May 
wind  came  in  heavy  with  laburnums. 

At  the  toilet  near  him,  in  front  of  the  big  cheval-glass, 
his  wife  was  making  her  after-dinner  toilet  Dallas 
watched  her  listlessly,  aHlMWgh  ha  had  all  these  details  by 
heart 

I^rst,  the  spot  of  TOOf^i  sofkned  down  by  the  white  on 
either  cheek  ;  next,  the  liltle  line  of  antimony  under  each 
eyelid  ;  then  a  diamond  pendant  fastened  in  each  thin 
ear ;  then  that  taU  raff  and  tiiat  broad  band  of  velvet  with 
the  diamond  clasp  to  hide  her  seraggy  neeto— how  ronnded 
and  lovely  thosa  shonlders  used  to  look  to  him  in  his 
courting  days  through  ^e  deceitful  puffings  of  white  crepe 
and  tulle  ! — then  that  little  wisp  of  her  own  hair,  let  down 
ont  of  crimping-pins.  Mid  arranged  to  make  the  most  of  it 
What  lovely  hair  he  had  supposed  she  had  1  All  those 
glossy  switches  and  ringlets  she  was  pinning  on,  or  most 
of  them  (he  was  not  quito  imbecile),  he  had  thought  grew 
there,  instead  of  being  bought  at  Parker's.  ^ 

Here  his  wife  dropped  her  teeth  into  the  tumbler  with  a 
crosb,  and  put  aside  the  point-lace  curtains. 

**  There  goes  that  everlasting  Amber  West  again,  this 
scorching  day,  in  her  hot  black  dress  1  Is  it  true,  Dallas, 
that  you  used  to  wait  on  her  ?" 

Dallas  gives  a  great  start,  and  his  book  falls  from  his 
fingers  into  the  tulip-bed  beneath  the  window ;  but  he 
only  says,  carelessly : 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Mary  ?" 

"  The  Gaston  girls  ;  and  more  than  that,  they  said  every- 
body in  the  city  thought  you  expected  to  marry  her,  till 
you  brought  me  here." 

**  Tell  the  Gaston  girls  to  mind  their  own  business  I" 
said  Dallas,  petulantly* 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  so  savage  about  it — it  does  not 
trouble  me  any.  I  only  thought  it  on  a  par  with  your 
usual  taste,     ^e  looks  forsaken  enough,  at  all  events." 

Forsaken  I  If  there  ever  was  a  moumfnl  word  that  took 
yon  almost  down  to  the  steps  of  Hades,  it  is  that  one  word 
forsaken.  There  is  such  a  wail  in  it  of  the  selfishness  of 
human  kind,  the  faithlessness  of  those  who  are  their 
brothers'  keeperc  I 


Dallas  picked  np  his  book  again,  bat  he  did  not  see  the 
pictures ;  the  flushed,  tired  face  of  little  Amber  West 
looked  up  at  him  from  every  page  he  tpmed.  She  had 
not  looked  toward  the  house  as  she  passed  ;  she  had  loved 
him  as  few  men  get  loved  in  this  lower  land,  and  was  try* 
ing  to  have  him  think  she  did  not  love  him  at  alL  He 
had  loved  this  girl,  but  this  world  crowds  na  eo,  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  nov^  are  all  that  we  are  sure  ol.  Then 
there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  &s  a  veteran  coquette,  no- 
thing so  convincing  as  to  have  all  yoor  relatives  tell  you 
what  a  good  match  it  will  be. 

Now  he  had  left  Amber  and  married  another,  she  waa 
just  as  sweet,  just  ss  frank,  just  as  smiling  to  him.  aa  ever  ; 
but  such  an  old,  old  look  had  crept  into  that  little  face  I 
such  a  quivering  of  the  sweet  red  lips !  snch  a  flushing 
and  paling  of  her  peachy  cheeks  when  he  spoke  to  her  J 

Another  scorching  hot  day,  with  Amber  West  dragging 
past  as  usual  in  her  hot  dress.  Dallas  is  at  the  bay-window» 
looking  hnngrily  ont  at  her.  What  a  world  of  comfort  ho 
had  taken  with  that  girl  in  the  old  time ! 

"If  people  gossiped  as  much  about  me  as  they  do  about 
Aml>er  West,  I  would  kill  myself  !"  broke  in  Mrs.  Graves^ 
suddenly. 

"  If  you  were  as  pretty  as  she,  and  were  obliged  to  write 
for  five  cents  a  folio,  no  doubt  you  might  have  the  chance/' 
observed  her  husband,  sarcastically. 

"As  pretij/  as  she f  Yon  know  very  well  yon  told  me 
before  you  married  me  that  I  was  the  handsomest  woman 
— of  my  age — that  yon  had  ever  seen." 

"Well,  yes,"  still  more  sarcastically  ;  "but  then  1  wss  a 
fooL" 

"Dallas  Grarai,  yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
I  hate  that  Amber  West  iuid  I  wish  I  was  dead  1"  And 
his  wife  went  off  into  an  angry  fit  of  hysterics. 

Some  months  later  Dallas  had  oooaaion  to  think  of  hia 
unkind  speeches,  when  hie  wife  lay  dead  in  hia  darkened 
home,  and  for  a  while  he  wae  truly  miserable  with  that 
blank  loneliness  we  all  feel  when  one  we  have  grown  ao- 
customed  to  seeing  daily  pasats  out  of  our  life  for  ever. 

Amber  West  and  her  oopybooki  went  past  regularly,  a 
little  more  blithe  and  red-cheeked,  it  seemed  to  him,  than 
uBuaL 

After  a  while  he  wondered  would  she  favor  his  suit  again 
if  he  should  tender  it  ?  His  self-conceit  whispered  she 
would,  for  she  smiled  and  blushed  just  as  she  used  to 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  he  got  a  notion  of  putting  him- 
self in  her  way  and  following  her  up  and  down  dark 
nights,  when  she  did  not  know  he  was  near. 

She  was  looking  happier,  at  all  events,  and  she  dressed 
better  than  formerly.  Her  hat  had  blossomed  out  in  a 
bunch  of  baby  rosebuds,  and  her  face  also  blossomed  be- 
neath it  like  a  rose  as  well.  The  neighbors,  noticing  the 
change,  remarked,  in  pleasant  little  asides,  "  that  she  ex- 
pected to  get  him  the  second  time,  and  they  hoped  she 
would  have  her  labor  for  her  pains." 

It  was  late  one  August  afternoon  when  Dallas  inter- 
cepted Amber  ooming  home  early  from  her  Saturday's 
work«  He  does  not  this  time,  stand  afar  off  and  follow 
her  at  a  distance.  He  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  walk  with 
her  now,  and  he  takes  her  arm  with  an  assured  air  of  pro- 
prietorship. 

She  starts  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  and  turns  on  him 
her  old  bright  smile. 

"We  meet  quite  often,"  she  says,  innocently. 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  meet  still  oftener  in 
the  future." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dallas  ?"  Amber  is  never  one  of 
the  kind  to  make  a  pretense  or  waive  a  subject 
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Why,  yon  must  know  that  I  want  yon  to  be  my  wifa  I 
love  you — indeed,  I  believe  I  hare  always  loved  yon,  and 
X  bave  no  greater  wish* than  to  call  you  mine.*' 

«*I  am  very  sorry,"  says  Amber,  sweetly;  "I  did  not 
snppose  yon  bad  any  more  serions  intention  than  when 
yon  nsed  to  walk  with  me,  or  I  shonld  not  have  given  yon 
the  trouble  of  this  confession.  I  have  been  engaged  all 
Summer  to  Leslie  Thomei  of  Albany." 

«•  What,  Senator  Thome  ?" 

'*  The  same,"  says  Amb^r,  her  voice  full  of  tremulous 
joy,  and  the  least  bit  of  womanly  triumph  in  it.  "  He  is 
now  a  widower,  and  we  are  to  be  married  in  September." 

Dallas  Graves  tnntecl  away  with  a  whitened  fkee.  All 
the  sunshine  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  going  round  the 
comer  with  Amber,  who  was  turning  about  gayly,  nod- 
ding and  smiling  back  at'  him,  and  waving  him  aa  elo- 
quent good-by  with  hev  pansoL 

CHILLON. 

The  transformatioa  at  Clullon  is,  iildeedf  startling, 
f'ormerly  there  was  a  little  narrow  path  that  xttn  around 
the  shore,  and  the  great  rocks  plunged  abmptly  down  into 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  Ohillon*  the  fine  old  castle  with  its 
grand  memories  of  Le  PeHl  Chartemagnet  Pierre  of  Savoy, 
and  its  sadder  ones  of  the  good  old  Abbot  of  Oorbie,  the 
torue  "Prisoner  of  OhiUon,"  instead  of  jolly  old  Bonnivard, 
to  whom  Byron  gave  a  glory  unmerited — OhiQon  of  my 
day  stood  on  a  sort  of  idand.  Who  does  not  remember 
Byron*s  description : 

"  Lake  lieAaA  lies  by  Ohillott's  walls, 
A  thousand  fset  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  <rirtei»  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  mueh  ttie  fathom-ltne  was  §mt. 
From  ChlUon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  roeacl  about  the  wave  eathrails.'' 

■  Twenty  odd  ye«ft  ago  we  used  to  drive  there  and 
spend  the  whole  Spring  or  Autumn  day.  We  would  be 
rowed  across  in  a  littU  boat  to  the  then  solitary  castle. 
How  often  I  have  sat  in  the  Dnchenrtf  Camber  tot  hours, 
and  while  I  looked  out  hem  tb«  Wio4ow  on  the  en- 
chanting view,  felt  as  f^r  mtaofett  fiwa  dM  worid,  its  trials 
and  cares,  as  if  I  had  been  translated  into  another  sphere. 
No  such  delicious  loneliness  exists  there  uow.  The  rocks 
have  been  blown  up  to  make  a  pathway  for  the  railroad, 
and  the  locomotive  goes  whizzing  and  snorting  along 
where  the  lake  waves  used  to  dash  up  against  the  stones. 
The  castle  is  attached  to  the  mainland.  You  drive  to  the 
gate,  and  find  a  regular  show  place.  The  name,  •  *  Chillon, " 
is  printed  in  tiles  like  a  shop-sign  of  the  Bon  Marche,  on 
its  venorable  historical  tower  roof.  The  entrance  court  is 
hung  with  photographs  and  has  stands  of  Alpine  sticks  for 
Bale,  with  cases  of  little  wooden  Swiss  cottages  and  mb- 
bishy  crystal  and  ivory  jewelry  to  tempt  the  tourists.  A 
guide  accompanies  a  crowd  of  travelers  through  the  build- 
ing, and  as  they  file  into  hall  and  chapel  and  chamber,  she 
drones  over  the  same  rigmarole  you  hear  in  all  medieval 
castles  of  Europe  where  tourists  go  gapingly  in  crowds. 


SDRVIVALS, 

1j  the  SheUands,  old  women  still  employ  the  spindle 
ftnd  the  whorl,  exactly  as  their  ancestors  employed  them 
4,000  years  ago,  the  only  difference  being  that  modem 
whorls  are  far  less  ornate  than  their  antique  predecessors. 
Near  Inverness,  a  potato  doe9  duty  instead  of  a  stone  or 

day  whorl.  '         .     .»  .  « 

At  Barvas,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  tho  people  manufao- 


ture  handmade  pottery  without  a  wheel,  as  rude  as  the 
rudest  ever  discovered  among  the  relics  of  the  stoue  age  or 
in  use  among  the  modern  savages.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Barvas  are  not  clothed  in  skins,  and  eaters  of  raw  flesh ; 
"  in  intellectual  power  and  in  their  mode  of  living,  they 
are  just  what  their  neighbors  are. "  Manchester  cottons, 
Staffordshire  crockery,  Sheffield  cutlery.  West  Indian  sagar 
and  Ohinese  tea  may  be  found  in  the  s^-same  cottages 
where  these  primitive  jars  and  bowls  are  fashioned.  Thus, 
the  very  rudest  arts  may  co-exist  in  a  single  community 
sido  by  side  with  the  most  advanced. 

Similarly,  the  '*  Norse  Mills  "  of  Shetland  are  the  simplest 
aad  most  iiietfbctiuil  application  of  water-power  known 
among  men ;  yet  they  answer  the  purpose  of  their  makers 
wdl  enough,  because  water*power  is  abundant,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  economize  it  by  sueh  cunning  inventions  as 
overshot  wheels. 

The  beehive  houses  of  the  Hebrides  form  anothet  exam«- 
ple  of  a  surviving  archaic  type,  equally  out  of  keeping,  at 
first  sight,  with  our  existing  civilization.  The  rough  bone 
buttons,  the  stone  b^ds,  the  one-stilted  plows,  the  wheel- 
less  carts,  dragged  along  upon  their  tilted  beams,  and  the 
bismar,  or  rude  steelyard,  used  in  many  parts  olf  Scotland, 
give  rise  to  similar  reflections. 

But  the  strafigeet  instance  of  all.  is  the  all  but  modem 
stone  implements  fomnd  in  Shetland.  These  consist  of 
rough  flint  flakee,  shaped  by  chipping,  and  quite  recently 
used  as  knives  or  hatchets.  Bo  far  as  mere  external  ap- 
pearance goes,  they  migM  be  implements  from  the  drift, 
were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  that  peculiar  weathered  ap* 
pearance  which  is  tlie  ^itiAgttiahing  mark  of  genuine 
paleolithio  speeiaiens.  The  pto-glaeial  flints  are  discolored 
for  about  a  quaffler  of  an  ku^  firom  the  surface,  and  dis- 
play a  banded  outline  n^ien  fraetmodi  The  Shetland  im- 
plements, on  the  contrafy,  are  appanntly  all  but  modem, 
and  are  found  ittdm  ekvumslaiices  iriiich  do  not  seem  to 
imply  any  remarlMble  snllqtilty. 


A  QtJBER  OLD  LADY. 

How  DIFFERENT  psople  appear  at  d;iflerent  times,  as, 
when  we  are  sick  or  well,  rejoicing  or  mourning,  laughing 
or  weeping  I  A  few  days  idnce  I  met  an  old  lady  who 
nodded  v^y  familiarly  to  me,  and  yet  I  hesitated  to  call 
her  by  name,  lest  I  should  miscall  it.  She  looked  old,  and 
yet  young ;  soft  and  smiling,  and  yet  wore  stem  frowns. 
She  was  fair  in  face,  yet  her  bands  were  iron.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  wind  would  blow  her  away,  and  yet  she  moved 
with  the  strength  of  an  elephant. 

«*  Why,  sir,"  said  she,  "you  seem  to  stare  at  me,  though 
you  have  seen  me  a  thousand  times  before." 

**  That  may  be,  madam  ;  but  I  never  saw  you  so  loaded 
down  with  all  sorts  of  things.  I  am  curious  to  know 
about  them.  Would  it  be  rade  if  I  should  ask  you  a  few 
questions  V* 

"Not  at  all ;  ask  away." 

**  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  whose  small,  thin, 
ladies'  shoes  ?"  ^ 

<'  Why,  make  the  ladies  wear  them,  to  be  sure." 

•'Not  in  this  cold,  wet  season?  Why,  I  can  scarcely 
keep  my  feet  warm  in  these  thick,  double-iioled  boots.  I 
must  have  overshoes.  How  can  they  wear  such  thin,  cold- 
catching  shoes  f  • 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  have  only  to  bring  them  to  them,  and  the 
dear  creatures  put  them  on,  and  never  hesitate  a  moment 

They  know  me !" 

*•  And  thoflA  little  half-dresses,  hanginpr  on  your  arm  ?" 
•(  They  are  to  put  on  little  children,  in  cold  weather,  or 
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tovalkontin—nakodRt  the  knees,  naked  at  the  neok,  &tid 
Mareely  aorwiag  hftU  the  bodj.  Yon  can't  think  how  eager 
parents  an  for  these  dresses." 

"What  hare  70a  in  this  little  tin  box  ?" 

"Ii02eDgea,aii — teoobes,  hoarhoond,  oandj — things  that 
alvaTB  go  with  thin  shoes  and  thin  dreeseB.  And  this 
bright  red  box,  sir,  contains  what  ia  called  'oonsoience- 
salve,'  vhioh  I  always  keep  on  hand  to  nib  on  the  oon- 
soienoe  -when  any  one  feels  that  ha  has  done  wrong  in 
obeying  me.      It's  in   great  demand,  tdt,  and  a  oertain 


"This?  A 
faw  knick- 
knacks,  which 


dlstxibnte  in 
the  Sabbath- 
scihooU  in 
the  shape  of 
dialogues. 

things  to 
make  people 
Jangh,  and  to 
prevent  the 
school  from 
feeling      too 

thinking  too 
mnoh  abont 
religion.  Xoa 
mnst  under- 
stand, sir,  thst 
I  oontinnally 
haTe  to  attend 
oharch,  to 
regnla  ta 
things  there, 
and    see  that 


weakest  and  most  silly  noreI&  Bat  I  band  them  ont,  and 
shake  my  bead  with  a  smile,  and  crowds  read  them. " 

"Well,  madam,  I'm  very  inqnisittve,  I  know,  bnt  I  do 
want  to  know  what  yon  ha'^  in  that  great  bag  thrown  otbt 
yonr  ahonlder  ?" 

"A  great  Taiiety  of  valaablea — snah  thinga  as  'lateanp- 
pera' — in  great  demand,  and  which  send  people  to  the 
gTBTB  early,  and  thoa  moke  room  (or  more.  Ib«i,  there 
are 'late  boars,' and  Mate  rising,'' and  all  manner  of  hair- 
dressing,  and  expansiye  dressing — things  that  ladies  most 
I  have,   even  K 

bands  fail. 
Here  are  dia- 
mond pjna 
and  rings— 
jnst  the  things 
to  stir  np  envy 
and  create 
extruTBganoe 
Hera  ore  gold 

cigars,  meer- 
Bohanm  pipe^ 
gold -headed 
'  oanes,  eye- ' 
glasses,    and  ' 


ere  tight,  the 
rings  are 
bright,  and 
the  dresaee 
complete ;  yet 
religion  itadf 
I  hate  as 
poisoD  I  And 
here  ia  a  box 
of  the  flnest 
— ^what  shall 
I  call  it?    It 

is  a  sort  of  wit  ^, 

and      smart-  anmraii 

neas,  which  I  deal  out  to  preaohen,  with  which  they 
spice  their  sermons,  and  become  popular.  I  sdl  them 
by  the  groat,  lliey  are  growing  in  demand,  and  they 
ore  a  real  saving  of  conscience  and  heartache.  Warranted 
to  keep  in  any  climate— a  kind  of  sensation  powder." 
"  Pnyt  madam,  what  are  those  screws  for  ?" 
"Why,  to  pinoh  the  feet  and  make  them  look  small, 
withont  regard  to  ooma  and  bnniona.  They  oan't  wear 
those  little,  dear  little,  shoes,  except  yoa  hoTO  those  pinch- 
ers to  go  with  them." 

"  And  that  Rreat  heap  of  books  in  yonr  arms  ?" 
"Thoie?    They  are  the  latest,  moat  exciting,  and  the  ' 


oU 


of 


things  to  snit ' 
all  maaner  of 
people.  And 
I  langh  and 
ooax  and 
frown  and 
command,  till 
I  get  them  to 
wear  and  nse 
them,  and  do 
jnat    what    I 

I  have  jost 
stopped  to 
talk  with  yon 

■  ments^  don't 
yon  xa  what 
a  crowd  have 
gat  here  d 
ronnd  me  ? — 
low  necks,  tb  in 
shoes,  mniUn 
dressea,  tight 
boots;  some 
on  oratohas, 
some     oongh- 

""'***'  breathing 

short,  all  crowding  to  get  near  me ;  and  when  I  mora 
yon  will  see  how  they  all  mn  and  rash  and  crowd  after 
me.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  the  great  power  of  the  world.  I 
rale  kings  and  qneens,  beggars  and  philosophers,     Don't 

"  Traly,  madam,  truly.  And  now,  ma^  I  ask  yonr 
name?" 

"Name  1  Fashion,  sir  ;  my  name  is  Ubb.  PREVAnima 
FAsmoK  1    I  thought  everybody  knew  me !" 


Teb  bearing  and  training  of  a  child  is  woman's  wisdom. 


TBE  JMBEB    WITCH. 


THE    AMBER    WITCH. 

BTf    THB  AUTflOK   OF  '^THE   HoUSK  WITH   AS    L,"  ETC. 

CHAPTEB    XVIII. 


HfomaBiTK  SstBLxr  has  deddad  th&t  ve  are  to  visit 
Venice,  and  I  am  mitprifled  to  find  how  little  the  fact  inter- 
eata  or  exeitea  me.  My  eanaationa  all  aeem  to  have  fallen 
to  a  dead  level.  Here,  1  have  Monaienr  Shirley  on  bnd  ; 
Ihttv,  I  shall  have  Monaienr  Shirlaj  on  vatei  1  and,  it  thia 
condition  of  atagnation  laats  long,  I  shall  be  tempted 
either  to  pitch  him  or  myaelf  into  one  of  the  conala. 

If  it  vere  only  Venioe  aa  it  naed  to  be  I — the  oity  of  ro- 
manoe,  where  life  was  a  perpetaal  drama,  and  its  every- 
day aoeneiT  pictnreaqne  and  dramatic,  with  no  "half- 
lighta"abont  it,  bnt  all  strong  iUanunation,  or  deep 
ahadow  1  Bnt  a  modem  Venioa  I  dirty— it  is  aaid  to  he 
faarfnlly  ao,  notwithataoding  tiie  abundance  of  water — 
dnil,  indesoribaUy  ao,  I  have  heard  ;  a  city  of  decaying 
palaoea  aet  in  a  monih  I  And  with  Monaienr  Shirley 
aiwaya  at  my  aide  I    Tha  idea  is  saffooating  T 

I  feel  more  hopefnl  of  being  able  to  endure  Venioa,  for  I 
learn  that  Rafe  Is  going  there,  also.  Perhaps  I  may  get 
a  ohanoe  to  meet  her  on  one  of  the  canals  I  She  has  kept 
her  word  to  Monsiear  Shirley  religiously — that  is  to  say, 
she  has  neither  spoken  to  nor  looked  at  me  ainoe  his  last 
visit  to  her  atndio.  Of  oonrse,  ever  ainoe  she  was  aees  en 
moMqiterade  on  the  atreets  of  Florence,  Monrienr  Shirley's 
bad  opinion  of  her  has  been  oonfirmed.  Bnt,  when  I  am 
marriad  1  How  I  long  to  have  the  bit  in  his  month  and 
the  i^na  in  my  hands  I  ....  Olemenoe  came  to  me  to-day 
in  a  new  toilet — a  "  combination  "  of  atrawberry-and-oream 
cdor  eaahmere  and  light-blae  ailk— which  she  pat  on, 
probably,  to  give  efleot  to  the  annonnoement  that,  as 
ahe  mnat  now  begin  to  look  oat  for  heneir,  she  had  de- 
cided to  devote  heraelf  to  the  laMoing  and  oaptnring 
the  grent  Amerioan  lion. 
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"Although  aomethingof  a  barbaiian,"  she  went  on  to 
say,  "be  is  evidently  frighttnlly  riah,  and  needs  snoh  a 
woman  as  myself  to  tone  down  his  robnstions  good  humor, 
and  edncate  his  somewhat  fltmd  manners.  I  think  I  have 
only  to  let  him  see  that  I  am/ovoroUs,  to  bring  him  to  my 
feet  There  he  b  now,  dancing  attendanoe  on  that  little 
Bohemienne  1" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  to  hear  Olemenoe — herself  adven- 
tnresa  to  the  backbone — thns  designate  Bafe,  who  has  a 
profession,  and  makes  money  by  ik 

"Shewonld  prove  a  dangerona  rival,  Clemenoe,"  aaid  L 

"  A  rival  I— that  child  T  Why,  Monsientle  General  mnat 
be  aix^  years  old  I" 

"But  some  people  have  the  bad  taata  to  prefer  lamb  to 
mutton,  yon  know." 

Olemence  laughs,  bnt  there  ia  a  malioiona  glitter  in  har 
eyes, 

"My  dear,  'tion't  every  man  who  knows  that  his  lamb 
is  mutton.  Yon  do  aaceeed  in  looking  wonderfully  young, 
Florestine." 

"Merci,"  I  reply,  oareleasly.  "Olemenoe,  sometimes  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  let  Uonaiear  Shirley  know  tcAaf  he  haa 
bought  with  this  pretty  diamond  ring,  and  the  promise  of 
a  plain  gold  one."    Olemenoe  shmgs  her  ehonldeia. 

"  Pea  si  bile.'  One  doesn't  bom  down  the  bridge  un- 
less one  is  sare  of  a  boat  to  cariy  one  over  ;  and  the  waters 
are  too  deep  tor  yon  to  wade  across,  ma  chire .'" 

"  What  if  I  try  a  gondola  ?"  I  say,  signifioantly. 

"  Ah  1  I'm  afraid  that  chance  is  lost  to  yon.  The  riches 
seem  to  have  taken  to  themselves  wings." 

"  If  I  conld  only  meet  him  in  Venice  !"  I  reply.  "  He 
has  enoooDteFed  me  in  every  place  I  hare  visited  in  Italy, 
so  far." 
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''A  silver  spoon  in  the  montli  is  better  Uian  a  gold  one 
in  a  jeweler's  window." 

**Clemence,  do  hasten  to  forget  yonr  'proverbs  of  the 
peopla'    Tliey  smell  of  tho  poi-au-feu  a  mjle  off  I" 

Clemence  takes  my  snub  graciooslj,  with  her  golden 
citizen  of  America  in  view.  * 

'*  I  am  intending  to  marry  a  Bepnblicon,"  she  says.  "  I 
most  be  myself  cUoyenne,** 

"We  are  in  Venice,  and  it  is  not  so  bad,  after  alL  It  has 
something  the  effect  of  old  and  dilapidated  stage-scenery, 
by  daylight,  with  its  crombliog,  stained  and  moldy -look- 
ing palaces,  very  green  where  the  water  laps  their  bases ; 
very  yellow  and  brown,  in  streaks,  where  the  watersponts 
have  leaked  through  their  grinning  gargoyles,  which  have 
lost  half  the  terrors  of  their  original  aspect,  in  gaining  a 
strangely  wrinkled  and  toothlees  look.  The  water,  that  is 
always  lap-lapping  hungrily  at  tho  rough  and  broken  edges 
of  the  marble  steps  from  which  one  lurches  into  one's 
gondola,  looks  green  and  slimy  in  the  sunshine.  But  by 
moonlight,  presto  I  the  whole  scene  changes,  and  Venice — 
like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea— becomes  all  white  and 
shining,  as  to  her  marble  palaces ;  all  silvery  gleam  and 
velvet  gloom  as  to  her  winding  water-ways  ;  suggestive  of 
a  thousand  romances  and  mysteries,  musical  with  the  soft 
halloo  of  her  gondoliers,  bright  with  the  diamond  eyes  of 
the  perfumed  beauties  reclining  in  the  hearse-like  gon- 
dolas. 

Monsieur  Shirley  has  provided  Clemence  and  myself 
with  a  gondola  and  gondolier,  as  ho  would  have  supplied 
US  with  a  carriage  and  coachman,  had  we  been  in  any  other 
city.  Fortunately,  he  does  not  think  It  necessary  to  ac- 
company us  in  all  our  promenades  on  the  water,  as  he 
thinks  wo  know  no  one  in  Venice  yet  If  I  ever  prayed  to 
the  saints,  I  should  imploro  them  to  keep  from  him  the 
knowledge  that  Bafe  means  to  oome  here,  perhaps  is  here 
now.  I  have  threaded  the  principal  canals  every  day,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  her. 

«  »  «  «  «  «  « 

To-day  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  her,  in  the 
company  of  Clemenoe's  ** barbarian"  and  Madame  Van 
Zandt  Our  two  gondolas  "saluted  "  each  other,  and  then 
joined  company  ;  our  gondoliers,  also,  proving  to  be  ac- 
quaintances, and  exchanging  remarks  in  the  Venetian  dia- 
lect over  our  heads,  as  we  moved  along  in  unison,  Cle- 
mence making  snatches  of  remarks  to  her  "  barbarian," 
while  I  vaiuly  tried  to  win  more  than  a  glance  and  stiff 
bow  from  Bafe,  who  was  devoting  herself,  mischievously, 
to  playing  on  the  fears  of  Madame  Van  Zandt,  who  is  hor- 
ribly afrail  of  the  Venetians,  and  looks  upon  every  one  of 
them  as  an  embryo  bandit,  only  waiting  for  circumstances 
to  develop  his  inherent  wickedness. 

"Well,"  said  Bafe,  "the  waters  of  these  canals  look 
smooth  enough,  considering  what  is  beneath  them.  If  we 
only  knew  how  many  skeletons  we  are  sailing  over,  we 
should  never  wish  to  get  into  a  gondola."/  *^ 

*  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  began  to  look  quite  nervous.  When 
she  is  at  all  agitated  she  shows  her  teeth  alarmingly.  I 
whispered  to  Clemence  that  I  thought  we  saw  quite  bones 
enough  above. 

"  I  supi>08e  people  have  been  murdered  and  thrown  into 
the  canal  for  objects  of  much  less  value  than  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt*B  beautiful  brooch,"  continued  Bafe,  with  cruel  de- 
liberation. *•  I  never  dare  to  wear  any  nice  jewelry,  these 
gondoliers  look  so  murderous.  Now,  just  look  at  this  one 
of  ours  " — she  dropped  her  voice — **  his  eyes  look  hke  sti- 
lettos, and  are  ominously  near  one  another,  and  that  thin, 
carved  nose  of  his  is  as  cruel  as  the  beak  of  a  hawk." 

"Goodness  gracious,  general  I"  said  Mrs.  Van  Zandt,  in 


a  tremulous  whisper ;  "  what  did  you  engage  such  a  villain* 
ous-looking  wretch  for  ?" 

"  He  was  highly  recommended,"  said  the  general  **  Bafe 
is  only  trying  to  frighten  us." 

"I  don't  like  his  looks.  I  wish  I  had  staid  at  homo." 
"I  wouldn't  be  left  alone  in  that  great,  rambling  palazzo 
for  anything,"  said  Bafe.  "I  suppose  the  number  of  mur- 
ders that  have  been  committed  in  every  one  of  these  Vene- 
tian palaces  is  incredible ;  and  then,  the  concealed  passages 
and  sliding  panels  and  hidden  doors  must  be  very  tempt- 
ing to  modem  criminab." 

"  Mercy,  yes  I"  commented  Mrs.  Van  Zandt.  "  I  wish  I 
were  back  in  America,  where  we  can  see  where  all  tho 
doors  are." 

"Then  it  would  be  so  easy  for  a  gondola  to  glide  up 
behind  one,  and  somebody  in  it  to  pull  some  one  into  the 
water,  almost  before  it  oould  be  known  that  one  was  gone." 
"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Zandt,  glancing  appiehen- 
sively  behind  her.  "Are  we  almost  at  the  Ducal  Palace  f 
General,  I  think  I  must  hold  on  to  vour  arm." 

When  we  landed  at  the  broad  stairs  of  the  Ducal  Palace; 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt  clung  tightly  to  the  general's  arm,  and 
grasped  it  yet  more  closely  as  we  passed  the  deserted  court; 
with  its  pillars  and  statnea  marred  by  the  green  stains  of 
the  damp,  and  then  went  up  the  "  Giant*s  Steps,"  where 
wo  found  the  warder  awaiting  us,  with  an  enormous  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  let  out  of  the  prisons 
himself,"  said  Bafe  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  frightfully  emaci- 
ated and  hollow-eyed,  with  a  tangled,  grizzly  beard,  and 
long  elf-locks  hanging  from  under  his  cap. 

"I  wish  I  were  at  home,"  murmured  Mrs.  Van  Zand^ 
as  ^e  entered  the  gallery  from  which  the  first  range  of  cells 
opened.  I  disliked  the  odor,  and  told  Mrs.  Van  Zandt 
that  I  would  stay  with  her  while  the  others  visited  the  two 
ranges  of  cells  below. 

When  tiiey  came  back,  Bafe  showed  a  little  sketch  she 
had  made  of  the  cell  in  which  the  prisoners  were  stabbed 
and  strangled,  with  the  blood-stains  put  in  with  a  red-lead 
I>enciL     Then  the  guide  drew  back  the  bars  of  a  massive 
door,  and  it  flew  back  with  a  scream  like  the  shriek  of  one 
of  the  tormented ;  and,  ascending  a  winding-stair,  we  stood 
in  tho  covered  arch  across  which  the  feet  of  the  condemned 
passed  to  their  death,  and  which  is  called  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.    It  is  lighted  only  by  two  closely-barred  windows, 
and,  while  we  were  looking  from  these  at  the  broad  canal 
called  the  Giudeoco,  the  torch  of  our  guiile  went  out    The 
old  man  made  a  thousand  apologies,  and  I  could  feel  Mrs. 
Van  Zandt  tremble  as  she  looked  anxiously  into  all  the 
unlighted  comers.   He  went  out  to  re-light  his  torch,  whea 
a  deep  sigh  breathed  through  the  gloom.     Then  my  hand 
was  seized  and  passionately  kissed,  a  grayish  figure  de- 
tached itself  from  the  semi-darkness,  and  I  heard  a  dooc 
opposite  to  that  by  which  we  had  entered  swing  opeUt  and 
then  close  with  a  clang. 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt  screamed  shrilly. 
"  Hush  1"  said  the  general,  "  here  is  your  doerona    Did 
you  know  of  any  one  being  here  when  we  came  in  ?"  he 
asked  the  old,  man,  in  Italian. 

He  looked  bewildered,  and  holding  his  torch  above  his 
head,  peered  around  him. 

"  Some  one  just  went  out  at  [that  door,"  said  the  gen<» 
eral,  pointing  to  it 
The  old  man  wMit  up  to  it  and  shook  it 
"It  is  never  opened,  signer." 

The  general  tried  the  door  also,  but  it  yielded  no  more 
than  the  wall. 

"  It  is  very  mysterious,"  said  he,  as  we  followed  the 
cicerone  down  the  stairs  again« 
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But  1  Buid  Quiliuig  to  auy  one  of  tuj  liLtle  adventare, 
until  wa  were  oat  in  ttie  open  air,  when  I  propoaed  to  the 
efnerol  t.Vat  be  and  Mn.  Von  Zandt  ahoald  occnp7  oar 
gondola  with  Clem«noe,  while  I  bad  a  tUe-d-Ule  with  Rnto. 

"Ail  riKbtr'said  the  cbeerfnl  old  warrior,  while  Gle- 
mence  grew  TBdiant ;  bat  Bafe  was  set  and  atern  as  ehe 
replied  that  she  preferred  the  geoeral's  societj  to  that  of 
niiT  one  elaa. 

"  Will  yon  ffo  with  me,  Monnear  le  Gpncml,  or  stay  and 
flirt  with  Mademoioello  Bale  I"  aslwd  Oltmienoe,  insidi- 

Bafe  colored,  the  general  hraghed. 

"She  doeen't  know  what  is  good  for  hentelf,"  he  raid. 
"Let  the  two  little  ones  go  together.  Tueir  craft  will 
skim  the  waters  lihe  a  bird,  with  two  snoh  dorea  in  it," 
and  he  seated  biiasi-lf  bj  Olemence'e  eida. 

Bafe  did  not  look  at  me  aa  ahe  took  her  place,  bat  hei 
eyes  flamed  and  her  cheeks  flashed,  while  her  tipx,  set  in 
one  scarlet  line,  said,  as  plainly  aa  words,  "  Open  me  ii 
you  can," 

"  Bafe,"  I  said,  "why  can't  we  be  friends  ?" 

"Mias  Amheraide,"  she  returned ,  "has  not  Ur.  Shirley 
Eiid  that  he  doea  not  eren  wish  na  to  be  aoqaaintoLces  ?" 

"  That  is  ODe  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  detormiaed  not  to 
give  you  ap,  and  when  I  am  married  yon  will  find  that  I 
nill  not  give  you  op," 

As  soon  as  I  had  said  this  I  felt  that  I  had  nttered  an 
impradeace,  bnt  she  did  not  seen  to  remark  it, 

"  I  think  X  had  qnite  as  soon  ba  given  np,"  she  replied. 

"  What  a  strange  girl  yoa  are  I"  I  eaid.  "  Gan't  I  make 
yon  like  me  in  any  way  ?" 

"  I  don't  dislike  yoa  ;  I  only  don't  care  for  yon  partic- 

It  was  Tery  odd,  bat  tliia  speech  actnally  hurl  me— and 
I  so  Eeldom  core  for  any  one  ! 

"I  think  we  most  be  uitipatbetic,"  she  went  on.' 

"I  think  there  is  one  bond  between  as,"  I  aaid. 

She  looked  np  at  me  qaiokly  ;  a  flashing,  interrogative 
glsnoe.  It  lasted  bat  a  moment,  and  she  was  again  the 
icicle  she  had  been  ainoe  aha  first  entered  the  gondola. 

"  Do  yon  recollect  that  piotore  you  showed  me— Glancns 
and  Nydia  !" 

"Te-es." 

"  Do  yon  know  that  I  hate  seen  yonr  Glancna  repeat- 
edly r 

6he  looked  me  fall  in  the  face  ;  her  face  was  floahcd,  her 
eyea  eager. 

"I  thonght  I  shoold  interest ^on  at  last,"  I  snid. 

8he  turned  her  faoe  away,  the  color  died  from  it ;  the 
Tegular  profile  aeomed  to  be  cnt  in  marble. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  a  little  about  him  ?"  I  asked,  watch- 
ing her  ouriously.  She  might  leak  as  cold  and  hard  as 
aha  pleased,  ehe  hod  giTen  me  a  glimpse  into  her  "  inner 
oonacionsnea3."    She  hid  oared  for  him  at  some  time  I 

"Talk  on  any  subject  jon  please,"  aha  said,  with  a  very 
wall  gotten  np  little  yawn.  "  One  thing  will  probably  in- 
terest me  as  mnoh  as  another." 

"  I  think  this  will  intareet  yon,  if  yon  are  fond  of  ro- 

6h»  leaned  baek,  elosed  her  eyas,  and  resolntely  pnt 
away  all  expression  from  her  faoe  ;  and,  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  I  told  her  all  the  oircnmatances  under  which  I 
Lad  mother  "model"  and  my  "guide."  She  might,  and 
did,  control  her  mnacles,  but  the  could  not  her  blood. 
Ear  color  brighteDed  and  paled  alternately  as  I  went  on. 
"When  I  oonclnded  with  the  sappeaition  that  it  was  he  who 
-was  in  the  Brid;;e  of  Sighs,  and  told  how  he  bad  kissed 
■taj  band,  she  said,  qaiokly  : 

"I  think  it  rary  possibla.    All  ItoUau  go  sud  orer 


white  akins  and  fair  hair.  That  last  incident  is  intvasting. 
I  will  make  it  the  snbjoct  oF  a  piotore,  and  oall  it  the 
Oboat's  Eisa,  supposing  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  one  of  thoaa 
who  were  ezaonled  in  the  Ducal  Palace." 

She  spoke  natnrally  enough,  but  I  thought  ber  lips  qoiv- 
ered  slightly. 

"  Wuuldn't  you  like  to  see  him  again  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Be  gradons  to  me,  then,  and  I  promise  that  yon  shaL 
do  so,  it  1  meet  him  again," 

"  But,  Mr.  Shiriey  ?" 

"Venice  is  large.  Ifr.  Shirley  need  not  know  aTCry- 
thing  that  happens. "        

CHAPTEB  XIX. 

rVm  Sau.llarWt  JnmaL 

AM  sitting  under  the  akias  of  Vanioe  aa  I 
write ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  akiea 
I  of  paradiae  were  lovelier,  or  arched  above 
mora  beauty  than  this  aama  dome  of  daa- 
zling  bine,  still  opaline  with  the  fading 
tints  of  the  rising  son. 

I  have  risen  because  I  was  too  happy  to 

sleep.     So   happy,  and  yet  so  unhappy  I 

With  the  rich  fruition  of  my  hopes  beforo 

ma,  and  yet  with  nothing  to  look  forwaid 

to.    With  a  golden  harvest  waiting  for  my 

sickle,  and  yet  not  the  first  sheaf  oan  bs 

mine  I 

It  was  afl«i  moonriea  last  evening,  and  I  was  aittii^c  in 

(ha  baloony  upon  which  my  window  opens,  and  looking 

down  into  the  canal,  from  whieh  my  own  faoa  looked  up  al 

me,  ghastly  and  contorted.  Ilka  the  faoa  of  one  newly 

killed  and  thrast  beneath  the  shining  waters.    As  I  looked 

a  rippla  disturbed  the  feataraa,  seemlog  to  make  Uiem 

smile  In  a  ghaatly  fashioa,  and  the  black  prow  of  a  gondola 

shot  acroas  theuL     I  looked  up  ;  the  moon  shone  on  tha 

faoe  of  my  American  I 

He  motioned  to  bia  gondolier  to  pause  ;  he  stared  at  me, 
as  if  I  wera  a  ghost 

"Madamorheeald.abnoetatammeiing.  "AitUadama 
d'Arbrai  ?" 

"It  ia  I,"  I  replied,  calmly.  It  did  not  eaem  so  very 
strange  that  we  ahonld  meet  thus.  Nothii^  seems  etranga 
ia  Venice. 

"  I— I  did  not  know  that  yoa  were  here  t    Hava  yoa 
been  here  long  7" 
"But  aday  or  ao." 
"  It  is  a  lovely  evening,  madame," 
"It  ia,  indeed." 

"  Will  yon  favor  me  with  yonr  company,  ma3am6  r' 
"Yen  are  very  kind,  moneienr." 

"You  will  not  need  to  go  aronnd  to  the  atepa,  for  I 
think  yom  will  find  a  little  gate  in  the  railing  of  your  bal- 
cony, and  it  yoa  will  trust  to  tha  strength  of  my  arm,  yoa 
can  easily  descend  from  it  to  the  gondola." 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  pnt  on  my  Spanish  mantflla, 
and  came  back  again,  witbont  stopping  to  think,  I  found 
the  gate  in  the  railing  of  the  baloony— made  purposely  for 
elopement,  I  abould  fancy — and  half  sprang  and  was 
half  lifted  from  it  into  the  gondola.  The  American  seated 
Uimself  beaide  me,  the  gondolier  stood  to  his  oar.  and  wa 
darted  down  tha  oanal,  leaving  a  tiemoloas  wake  in  the 
ported  waters. 

I  was  so  enrpriaed  to  flod  myself  bare,  and  in  such  oom- 
P'lny,  that  I  could  not  apeak  for  several  miuntea,  and  Ibe 
American  wax  na  nilr-nt  ns  ravaett  At  lanfflh  I  made  soma 
remark  upon  the  puosphoieaoent  light  thai  a^iarfclod  on  tus 
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waters,  and  the  red  gleam  from  the  lighted  palaces  which 
opposed  the  white  moonlight,  and  oast  fiery  refleetiona  in 
the  canaL  He  replied,  and  again  we  were  silent,  and  I 
began  to  ooant  the  reflections,  as  we  passed,  between  my 
wonderings  why  I  had  been,  shown  so  signal  a  fayor  by  one 
to  whom  my  society  seemed  so  little  desirable. 

"Mademoiselle  Beatrix  is  well  ?*'  I  asked,  at  last,  as  we 
glided  into  the  Qiudecca,  which  was  braided  with  the  sUver 
lines  of  the  many  and  devious  tracks  continually  crossing 
and  re-crossing  each  other,  of  the  gondolas  with  which  it 
was  crowded. 

"She  is  well,  I  thank  yon,  madam e." 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  that  she  shonld  not  be  here 
to-night." 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  yon  with  me  instead,  madame. 
I  feel  that— I — owe  yon — an — apology." 

"An  apology  !— mc,  Monsienr  Shirley  ?" 

"Yon  may  not  remember  my  offense,  madame,  but  I 
haye  not  forgotten  my  happiness." 
.  I  was  silent. 

"  Madame,  as  we  have  not  been  alone  since — ^that  time- 
in  the  garden — I  have  had  no  chance  to  say—" 

"  Say  nothing,  monsieur.    Let  all  that  be  as  if  it  neyer 
had  happened. " 
.  He  bent  toward  me ;  his  breath  was  warm  on  my  face. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  can  ever  forget  that  our  lips  have 
met  ?**  he  said,  passionately.  "  I  am  now  the  betrothed  of 
my  cousin,  but,  when  we  sat  by  the  fountain  in  the  garden 
at  Florence,  madame,  1  loved  you  /" 

He  loved  me  1  Then,  why  this  barrier  between  us  ?  He 
loved  me  I    Then,  why  does  he  not  love  me  still  ? 

"Ton  loved  me,  monsieur  ?" 

"Yes,  I  loved  you.    It  had  been  before,  but  I  knew  it 
not  until  that  instant.    Madame^  believe  me,  I  would  never 
kneel  to  any  but  the  woman  that  I  loved." 
.  "You  lovei  me,  monsieur  ? — and  now " 

He  sighed  heavily. 

*^Naw  I  am  the  betrothed  of  my  cousin." 

A  gondola  now  passed  us,  and  a  shower  of  flowers  fell 
into  our  laps.  Alas !  they  fancied  us  to  be  two  lovers  I 
One  of  them  struck  my  hand — ^it  was  a  passumrflcnoer, 

"  I  accept  the  omen,"  said  I,  holding  the  flower  toward 
him.  "It  must  be  enough  that  you  have  once  loved  me. 
When  the  dead  meet  in  Hades,  they  see  each  other,  as  Qod 
sees  them  all,  for  the  vail  of  the  body  no  longer  hides  the 
transparency  of  \he  souL  Then  are  many  wrongs  made 
sight,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  redeemed  is  added  the  pure 
delight  of  saying,  without  sin  or  shame,  to  the  soul  beloved 
on  earth«  *I  love  you — ^I  have  always  loved  you.*  We  are 
dead  to  each  other,  are  we  not  ? — parted  as  effectually  as  if 
seas  rolled  between  us  I— and  I  say  to  you,  my  American, 
I  loved  you  when  we  were  in  the  garden  at  Florence,  and  I 
shall  love  you  still,  when  we  meet  hereafter." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me  when  I  began  to  speak.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  either  my  face  or  my  heart  from 
him.  I  let  the  moon  search  the  one,  and  his  eyes  the 
other. 

"It  is  no  sin  to  kiss  the  dead,"  said  he,  softly,  as  our 
gondola  slid  smoothly  from  the  Giudeoca  into  the  canal 
that  would  carry  us  homeward. 


IVrnn  the  Journal  qf  Beatrix  Ambertide  (pro  X6m,\ 

CuasEscE  and  I  were  prowling  around  the  canals  to-day, 
as  usual  I  use  the  word  prowHng  advisedly,  for  Glemence 
was  scenting  the  track  of  her  "barbarian,"  as  she  calls 
him,  and  I  was  in  search,  either  of  Bafe  or  my  mysterious 
admirer,  as  chance  should  present  them.  Chance  brought 
me  Bafe«-and  madame.  With  the  gold-dusted  atmosphere 
of  Venice  giving  newbrfllianoy  to  her  Titian  hair,  and  new 


light  to  her  long,  dark  eyes,  she  was  handsomer  than  ever. 
And  Bafe,  with  a  something  palely  pink  and  fleecy  drawn 
over  waves  of  brown  hair,  and  contrasting  creamy  cheeks 
and  jet-black  brows  and  lashes,  was  as  lovely  in  her  way  as 
madame  in  hers.  With  these  two  radiant  creatures  das- 
zling  in  the  sunlight,  I  naturally  overlooked  the  Yan 
Zandt,  and  the  small,  pale  B.  0.,  who  accompanied  them. 

Madame  greeted  me  with  a  pallid  smile ;  she  looked  as 
if  she  could  easily  have  dispensed  with  my  society.  Bafe 
gave  me  a  little  bow  and  a  half  smile.  I  could  not  quite 
determine  if  4;he  last  were  friendly.  Glemence  inquired, 
with  too  evident  anxiety,  for  Monsieur  le  (General ;  and 
when  we  found  they  were  on  their  way  to  tiie  Cathedral  of 
San  Marc,  and  expected  the  general  to  join  them  there, 
Glemence  decided  that  we  would  go  there  also ;  and,  our 
gondolier  keeping  stroke  with  theirs,  we  went  on,  side  by 
sid& 

I  listened  to  Bafe,  who  was  talking  to  madame  of  the 
inexplicable  fascination  the  canals  had  for  her. 

"  Were  I  a  diver,"  said  she,  "  I  would  go  down  and 
bring  up  some  of  the  bones  of  the  old  Bepublia  Then, 
think  of  all  the  rings  by  which  the  Adriatic  has  been 
wedded  to  her  hundred  Doges  1  Why  does  not  some  one 
go  down  and  steal  them  from  the  fingers  of  the  ^thlesa 
old  sea  witch,  who  dimples  and  dances  to-day  around  the 
tombs  of  her  dead  lovers,  as  if  she  made  merry  over  her 
widowhood !" 

Mrs.  Yan  Zandt,  whose  fingers  are  quite  covered  with 
costly  and  weighty  rings,  seemed  to  think  there  might  be 
something  personal  in  this  remark,  which  she  evidently 
did  not  quite  understand,  and  looked  doubtfully  at  Bafe, 
who  caught  the  glance,  and  said  : 

"  What  do  you  see  when  you  look  into  the  canal  ?" 

Mrs.  Yan  Zandt  gazed  contemplatively  over  the  side  of 
the  gondola. 

"I  see  some  very  dirty  water,"  she  said. 

**Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  see,"  said  Bafe.  "  An  old 
man,  with  his  white  hair  and  venerable  beard  mingled 
with  the  sand,  which  is  grasped  by  his  convulaed  fingers. 
He  was  murdered  for  his  gold."  Mrs.  Yan  Zandt  shud- 
dered. "  I  abo  see  a  young  man,  in  the  dress  of  Titian's 
portraits.  His  long  hair  is  disordered  and  uncurled,  his 
hands  lie  helplessly  by  his  side,  one  still  clinched  in  the 
death-struggle,  the  other  open,  with  retracted  fingers  and 
rounded  palm,  as  if  appealing  to  the  heaven  which  heard 
hb  dying  groan.  He  lies  partly  on  his  face,  but  the  waves 
lift  him  tenderly  and  turn  him  gently  on  his  back,  show- 
ing the  dark  eyes,  yet  open ;  the  nose,  whose  fine  lines 
are  growing  shflorp  ;  the  mduth,  parting  above  the  glisten- 
ing teeth,  through  which  the  sea  gurgles.  His  embroid- 
ered shirt,  which  is  fastened  with  jeweled  buttons,  that 
gleam  through  the  gleaming  waters,  shows  a  ragged  rent 
above  the  heart,  through  which  slowly  wells  a  red  stream, 
and  the  waters  carry  its  red  stain  upward,  as  if  to  bear 
the  guilty  witness  tq  the  surface.  This  one  was  murdered 
for  revenge." 

"How  do  you  know  ?"  questions  Mrs.  Yan  Zandt,  her 
trembling  interest  in  the  description  leading  her  to  forget 
its  imaginary  character. 

"My  dear,  you  are  horribly  realistic  I"  says  the  B.  G. 

But  Bafe  silences  her  with  uplifted  finger,  as  she  bends 
over  the  edge  of  the  gondola,  gazing  with  dilated  eyes  into 
the  water. 

"I  see  them  all,"  she  says.  "  And  this  one  is  pitiful- 
poor  old  man !  He  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and,  having  walked  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs-  to  a 
bloody  death  in  the  darkness  of  that  horrible  vault,  lies, 
emaciated  to  the  last  degree ;  foul  with  the  squalor  of  his 
long  imprisonment ;  hollow-eyed,  tanglsd  in  the  unkempt 
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mMiHWi  of  his  liaiz  and  beftrd,  with  hi«  talon-lika  nails 
olinohed  into  bis  palms,  and  bis  gboatl;  limbs  contorted 
in  the  lut  ■gon^i  bat  a  amila  of  perfect  ooatent  upon  his 
Isoe,  for  he  iafrml" 

"Goodness  gnoioTU  1"  said  lixa.  Van  Zandt,  drawing  a 
long  breath. 

'rb«  tean  were  streaming  down  madame's  cheeks,  the 
B.  0.  was  aong  her  pooket-handkaiohie^  and  even  I  was 
oonioioofl  of  a  pecnliar  oonstriotion  of  the  throat  As  for 
Clemonoe,  aha  was  also  gadng  with  interest  into  tha  water, 
bat  tha  was  admiring  her  own  refleotioo.  Bafa  looked 
aroand  at  tib,  and  bnzst  ont  laughing.  Sfaa  hdd  ont  one 
hand,  palm  upward. 


dolaa  swept  ap  to  tha  landing  stairs  in  a 

All  the  Italian  choiohei  are  mirooles  of  gold  and  pre- 
dons  stones ;  of  splendid  moaaios,  and  pictures  honible 
and  beantifnl  in  the  extreme ;  of  indescribable  flith,  and 
tha  odors  rising  from  it,  and  from  tha  throng  of  worship- 
tm ;  which  odors  are  somewhat  vaUad  and  oTarpowared  bj 
tha  fragrant  olonda  of  incense,  when  High  Uass  is  being 
oelebrated.  Bnt  the  oathadial  of  8aa  llibico  was  now  de- 
serted, with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  at  mass  ia  a 
distant  chapel,  from  which  tha  Holemn  tonee  of  a  chant 
rolled  down  throng  the  gloomy  arches,  and  were  re-echoed 
from  tha  vaulted  roo(  as  if  bj  the  voicoa  of  the  departed 


"  Soma  boiocohi,  for  tba  love  of  heaven,  good  ladies  and 
gentlemea  I  I  am  snre,  I  think  jon  might  oontiibnte 
•omething,  for  never  did  I  see  any  people  more  moved  by 
the  tale  of  an  improvisatore." 

"Toa  little  BotraMl"  said  madame,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  So  yon  sea  there  were  drawbacks  to  a  life  in  tha  goldan 
dayaot  Tenioe,"  cnntinaed  Bafe.  "I  had  rather  be  sit- 
ting in  this  gondola  to-dav,  a  poor  artist,  dependant  on 
my  panoil,  than  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oindeooa, 
with  the  jewels  heired  from  some  sixteen  generations  of 
noUes  on  Xb»  ten  bones  I  onoe  called  my  fingen." 

"  Aient  we  almost  at  San  Maioo  T"  inqnired  Mn.  Van 
Zandt,  plaintively. 

"Then  is  tte  triazsetto,"  saiil  thsB.  C.,  udonr  gon- 


Tbe  cloae  and  sepnlchral  atmosphere,  nnrelievad  by  the 
olonds  of  inoenae,  made  itself  very  perceptible  to  oar  for- 
eign noees ;  the  mosaio  pavement,  sank  in  deep  indenta- 
tions, mode  very  visible  the  dirt  that  incmstad  its  saperb 
ooloriog,  and  defooed  the  work  of  a  master  hand. 

While  wa  were  striuning  oar  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  gilded  and  rainbow  ceiling,  a  beggar,  who  had  been 
knefjing  behind  one  of  the  pillars,  came  forward  and  held 
ont  his  hand  for  alms.  Hb  long  white  beard  and  waving 
silvered  hair,  his  largo,  perfbetio  eyes,  oanght  Bafs's  eye  in 
an  instant,  and  aha  cleared  him  two  scndi  if  he  wonld  let 
her  sketch  him.  He  assented,  and  she  was  taking  ont  her 
never-failing  pencil  and  paper,  when  the  old  man  canght 
sight  of  madame,  who  was  standing  with  her  arms  folded 
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in  her  mantilla,  that  had  fallen  from  her  head,  her  eje^ 
raised,  more  as  if  ia  meditation  than  in  examination  of  the 
Tanlted  ceUing,  a  bright  glow  on  her  face,  and  her  natu- 
rally Qurling  hair,  disordered  by  a  wind  that  had  arisen 
when  we  were  on  the  canal,  toased  into  a  thonaand  rings 
tmd  tendrils. 

"Prinoipessa !"  said  the  old  man,  making  a  qniok  step 
toward  her. 
Madame  started,  and  turned  her  eyes  toward  him. 
'*  Oiacomo  1"  And  the  color  went  out  of  her  face  like 
the  light  from  behind  a  transparency,  and  she  put  out  both 
her  hands,  with  the  palms  outward,  as  if  to  ward  off  some 
dreadful  apparition.  Bat  the  old  beggar  rushed  forward, 
and  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  seized  her 
hands,  and  bowing  his  face  upon  them,  covered  them  with 
tears,  while  sobs  and  half  strangled  utterances  escaped 
from  him  in  a  tempest  of  mingled  joy  and  grief.  Bhe 
stood  there  like  a  statue,  neither  moving  nor  speaking, 
with  her  eyes  staring  straight  before  her,  until  they  closed 
with  a  short  sigh,  her  head  fell  back,  and  she  sank  upon 
the  pavement 

The  old  man  gave  a  cry  like  that  of  a  faithful  dog  which 
sees  its  master  expiring,  threw  himself  down  beside  her, 
lifted  her  head  and  laid  it  on  his  knee.  He  touched  her 
forehead,  and  bent  to  £ee  if  she  breathed ;  then  raising  his 
eyes  to'  un,  said  : 
••  She  is  dead  I" 

*'  She  hns  only  fainted,"  said  Bafe,  who  had  found  a  re- 
ceptacle fof  holy  water,  dipped  in  the  old  beggar *s  high- 
orowDcd  hat — oh,  profanity  ! — and  now  dashed  the  water 
over  madame's  face.  She  sighed,  opened  her  eyes,  and 
looked  around  her,  while  Bafe  lifted  her  into  a  sitting 
jKwition  and  fanned  her  with  the  hat 

*'The  old  man  has  fainted  now  I"  I  exclaimed  ;  and  then 
somebody  said,  "What  has  happened  ?"  and,  turning,  I 
saw  Monsieur  Shirley  standing  behind  me,  and  lookiDg 
across  me  at  madame.  I  explained  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  then  he  went  up  to  Bafe,  saying,  very  gently: 

'*  This  is  too  much  for  yon ;"  and  putting  one  arm 
around  madame,  raised  her  to  her  feet  She  looked  around 
her  wildly,  turned  her  eyes  downward  to  where  the  old 
man  lay  on  the  pavement,  and  murmuring,  **  Then  it  wasn't 
a  dream,"  made  a  step  toward  the  recumbent  form,  but 
Monsieur  Shirley  pre^iented  her. 

'*  One  moment,  madame  T*  he  said,  going  up  to  the  beg- 
gar and  lifting  his  head  from  the  floor.  "  I  thought  so,"  he 
said,  gently  laying  it  down  again. 

"Thought  what?"  asked  Glemence,  sharply,  looking 
askant  at  the  white,  peaceful  face,  and  drawing  lier  skirts 
from  its  contact 
"That  he  is  dead." 

Madame  drew  her  mantilla  around  her  face,  as  several 
persons  began  to  hurry  forward  from  different  parts  of  the 
church.  One  of  them  was  a  priest,  and  madame  went  up 
to  him,  and,  unclasping  a  heavy  gold  band  from  her  wrist, 
laid  it  in  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  I  have  no  money  with  me,  but  this  will  serve  to  bury 
him  respectably."  Then  she  added  something  in  an  un- 
dertone. 

She  then  approached  the  corpse,  bent  over  it  and  looked 
at  it  fixedly,  and  as  she  turned  away  a  large  tear  fell  down 
upon  the  dead  man's  face.  Then  Monsieur  Shirley  offered 
her  his  arm,  and  led  her  from  the  chnrch  down  to  the  land- 
ing-stairs, where  he  assisted  the  others  into  their  gondola, 
and  then  took  his  seat  in  ours. 

I  had  expected  a  sharp  rebuke  for  the  companionship 
in  which  he  had  found  me,  but  he  said  nothing,  sitting 
with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes  like  a  meditative  Span- 
iard.   And  ail  thftt  time  our  gondola^onr  gondolier  evi- 


dently supposing  us  to  belong  to  one  party — was  following 
in  the  wake  of  that  in  which  madame  was  sitting,  her  head 
on  her  hand,  and  half  hidden  by  the  vail  of  her  loosened 
hair. 

A  gondola  had  been  following  us  all  this  time — a  fact 
that  would  have  been  in  no  way  remarkable  had  we  been 
either  singing  or  engaged  in  lively  conversation.  I  know 
Monsieur  Shirley  did  not  perceive  it  until  it  grated  on  oar 
keel,  as  our  gondolier  paused  in  the  rear  of  madame's  gon- 
dola, which  had  stopped  at  the  steps  of  a  palazza  I 
looked  around  then,  and  saw  two  men  standing  erect  in 
the  strange  gondola,  one  of  whom  took  off  his  hat  to  me, 
wliile  a  deep  flnsh  passed  over  the  face  of  the  other ;  and  I 
recognized  the  chevaUer  and — the  Protean  personage  who 
had  played  the  parts  of  mourner,  guide,  jockey  and  pastry- 
cook's assistant  in  our  brief  Italian  drama. 

To  my  surprise,  Monsieur  Shirley,  instead  of  ordering 
our  gondola  to  be  turned  homeward,  as  I  had  expected  he 
would  do  when  ha  saw  C^rmcmt  remained  staring  at  the 
handsome  unknown,  and  biting  his  lips  as  he  did  so. 
Jealous/  I  thought  and  scarcely  dared  to  meet  the  mag- 
netic gaze  which  so  eagerly  sooght  my  face.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  seem  to  experience  a  species  of  men- 
tal earthquake  on  the  advent  of  tiiis  mysterious  personage, 
for  Glemenoe  nipped  my  arm  until  I  almost  screamed, 
madame  was  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  Bafe  was  as  pale  as 
madame. 

"Bose-Marie,"  said  Germont,  with  his  flnely  diabolical 
smile,  "have  you  no  greeting  for  ottr  cousin ?" 

Why  did  he  emphasize  thotre  last  two  words  ?  and  why 
did  madame  give  her  brother  such  a  pallid,  questioning 
glance  as  she  rose  in  the  gondola,  stammering  out  some 
unintelligible  words  ?  If  she  was  agitated,  the  newcomer 
was  not  for  he  assisted  ker  to  step  out  upon  the  landing- 
stairs,  and  then  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand  before  he  re- 
lefased  it 

As  soon  as  madame  had  left  the  gondola,  Bafe  gave  the 
signal  of  return  ;  but  Qermont  suid  : 
>  "Miss  St  John,  my  sister  wishes  you  to  come  in,"  and 
then  proceeded  to  introdnce  to  Glemence  and  myself  "  My 
cousin,  the  Signer  Guido." 

When  he  was  named  to  Monsieur  Shirley,  he  repeated 

"Signor  Qnido ?"  with  a  pause  after  the  "Guido,"  as 

if  to  inquire  the  surname  that  suould  follow  it 

"It  is  simply  Guido^-as  one  would  say  Mr,  Henry  or 
Mr.  Bichards  in  English,"  Germont  explained. 

"I  understand,"  said  Monsieur  Shirley. 

I  looked  eround  as  our  gondola  darted  away,  and  snw 
Bafe  stepping  out  upon  the  landing-stairs,  while  the  hand- 
some Guido  was  following  us  with  his  eyes. 


OHAPTEB  XX 

1    COrSIN    THBOUOH    ADAM. 
From  Rou- Marie* M  Journal, 

On  our  return  to  the  palazzo,  after  the  death  of  my  faith- 
ful Gidcomo,  I  chanced  to  look  back,  and  saw  a  gondola 
following  us,  in  which  were  Philippe  and  the  stranger  of 
the  French  Ambaspador's  balL  As  soon  as  they  had 
landed,  he  introduced  him  to  all  as  "  our  cousin,  the  Signor 
Guido."  I  am  sure  the  American  thought  it  strange,  for 
he  looked  at  our  "cousin"  very  oddly.  And  now  1  recol- 
lect that  this  young  man  has  romantically  attached  himself 
to  Miss  Beatrix  since  her  coming  to  Italy.  Can  he  be 
jeolons  ? 

To  mj  astonishment,  Philippe,  who  hod  forbidden  me 
to  visit  Bafe's  studio,  requested  ber«  in  my  name,  to  come 
into  the  palazzo  ;  and  she  complied,  bnt  seemed  to  leave 
her  gondola  with  a  strange  mingling  of  rcduotanoe  and 
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eagemeeo.  I  said  to  her :  **  Do  yon  wish  an  Apollo,  an 
Adorns  or  a  Ganymede  for  one  of  your  pictarea  ?  if  bo,  let 
zne  introdace  mj  brother *8  friend  to  you." 

She  shrank  from  my  extended  hand,  and  bocame  tf  little 
rosa 

"  Yon  already  know  bun  ?  Ah,  I  remember  the  so  often- 
repeated  face  in  your  studio  at  Florence  T' 

"I  do  not  know  him,"  she  repUed,  and  slid  her  hand 
within  my  own. 

It  mnst  be  so,  for  be  evidently  did  not  recognize  her, 
although  he  looked  at  that  charming  face  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  appreciate  its  loveliness.  But  he  turned  away 
as  Philippe  approached  her  and  said  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  and  I  have  not  agreed  very  well. 
Ii9t  there  now  be  peace  between  us." 

"A  good  large  piece,  monsieur." 

"You  asked  me  to  sit  to  you  once,  and  I  declined.   May 
now  implore,  as  a  favor,  to  be  aUoxoed  to  sit  to  you  ?" 

''MonsieuTy  you  can  implore  as  much  as  you  please." 

''And  you  will  let  me  sit  to  you  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  wish  it  ?" 

"Why  did  yott  wish  it?" 

*•  To  study  you  as  a  subject" 

"And  I  wish  to  study  you  as  a  queen,** 

**A  queen^  monsieur?" 

•*  Every  young  and  pretty  woman  is  a  queen.  If  married, 
she  has  one  subject ;  if  unmarried,  scores^all  aspirants  for 
the  crown  matrimonial." 

"  But  thiii  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  sitting  to  me, 
monsieur." 

"  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  if  yon  will  pardon  me 
for  contradicting  you,  mademoiselle;  *' 

"  In  these  days  queens  must  submit  to  contradiction  ; 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  wishes  of  their  subjects.  You 
may  sit»  monsieur." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  mademoiselle  I  Now,  Bose-Mari^ 
as  we  can  leave  our  cousin  in.  such  very  good  hands,  I 
would  wish  a  little  conversation  with  you. " 

I  always  dread  Philippe's  "little  conversations,"  but  I 
was  constrained  to  lead  the  way  to  my  chamber,  and  then 
Philippe  set  a  couple  of  chairs  on  the  balcony,  saying  : 

"  There  will  now  be  no  unseen  listeners.  Have  you  any 
objections  to  a  cigar,  my  sister  ?  Now,  as  we  are  mutu- 
ally comfortable,  you  would  like  to  know  who  our  cousin 
is  ?  You  say  nothing,  but  your  eyes  express  that  curios- 
ity that  is  so  charming  in  women,  so  odious  in  men. 
Well,  our  cousin  is  a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  a 
fine  income— in  fact,  one  of  those  fortunate  fellows  who 
always  do  pretty  much  as  they  please  in  the  world." 

"  I  need  not  ask  yon  if  he  is  really  a  cousin  of  ours  ?" 

**  Of  course  he  is — through  Adam.  By  Jove  I  I  could 
wish  some  of  my  relations  could  count  no  nearer  connec- 
tion." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  his  name  ?" 

'*  I  introduced  him  to  you — Signer  Gnida  Politeness 
filiould  prevent  you  from  inquiring  further.  Suppose  yon 
should  introduce  your  daughter  as  Mademoiselle  Jose- 
phine, and  some  person  should  ask,  Mademoiselie  Josephine 
tthcU?    Would  you  wish  to  reply,  Josephine  Germont?** 

**  Philippe,  I  have  acceded  to  your  wishes ;  you  have 
no  right  to  insult  me  now." 

**  Then  oblige  me  by  keeping  silence  on  the  subject  of 
our  cousin's  appellation.  I  do  not  think  Mademoiselle 
Beatrix  will  trouble  herself  much  about  it" 

•'But  her  cousin  may." 

"  The  American  ?  Bah  !  If  mademoiselle's  heart  should 
chance  to  incline  to  the  handsome  Guido,  the  very  fact  of 
his  namelessoess  will  inflame  the  proud  American's  anger 
against  Jier  aa  well  as  against  her  inamorato.    Have  you  no 


other  question  to  ask  me,  my  sister  ?  Why  do  you  not 
inquire  the  cause  of  my  sudaen  teudemeas  lor  the  pretty 
artist  ?" 

"  I—am — surprised.'* 

"  The  little  one  is  sharp,  and  I  wish  to  distract  her  atten- 
tion from  the  wire-pulling  incident  to  my  pretty  little  pup- 
pet-show. If  I  adore  her  sufficiently,  she  will  be  apt  to 
think  me  a  very  worthy  personage.  You  know  that  my 
success  with  yourself  has  always  been  more  than  mod- 
erate."   

Jnrom  the  Journal  of  Beatrix  Ambertide  (pro  tem.V 

I  MUST  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  Monsieur  Shir- 
ley— I,  who  have  studied  so  many  men.  He  not  only  has 
not  annihilated  Clemence  and  myself  for  being  found  in 
the  society  of  his  two  bet^  noir.%  Bafe  and  madame,  but 
he  has  actually  permitted  Germont  to  bring  his  "  cousin  " 
to  call  upon  us ;  although,  to  Germont  himself,  he  is  barely 
civil,  evidently  speaking  to  him  under  a  protest 

Ab  for  me,  I  am  no  longer  ennut/^e:  this  young  Italian 
has  acted  like  a  cordial  on  my  decMiened  sensations.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  only  a  Signer  Guido — "  a^i/y,"  as  Miss  Maud 
Van  Zandt  spitefnlly  translated  it^instead  of  a  prince  or 
a  count ;  but,  were  he  a  royal  duke,  he  could  not  be  more 
fascinating,  more  highly  accomplished  or  more  of  a  gentle- 
man. Monsieur  Shirley  acknowledges  that  his  manners 
and  person  are  elegant,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does 
not  like  him.  Is  it  because  he  remembers  the  various  dis- 
guises he  assumed  far  my  sake?  It  is  evident  that  he  is 
very  rich,  or  how  could  he  own  that  ftunous  racer,  for 
which  he  was  said  to  have  paid  a  fabnlous  price  ?  He  has 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Venice,  so  he  must  have  been  in  good  society  to  have  ob- 
tained them.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  and  sings  superbly,  so 
he  may  be  an  operatic  tenor,  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  suggests, 
with  feeble  malice.  She  has  developed  an  attenuated  spite 
since  she  has  learned  of  my  engagement  to  Monsieur  Shir- 
ley. He  dances  finely,  therefore  he  may  belong  to  a  ballet- 
troupe  [Blanche].  He  speaks  several  languages,  so  he 
maybe  a  chevalier  (Tindustrie  [Maud].  Madame  says  no- 
thing—but be  is  her  cousin,  which,  I  suppose,  excuses  the 
tenderness  of  her  eyes  when  she  looks  at  him.  Olomence 
says  that  madame  had  quite  a  flirtation  with  him  at  the 
French  Ambassador's  balL  Olemence  also  says  that  she 
no  more  believes  him  to  be  madame's  cousin  than  I  am 
M9nsieur  Shirley's  cousin ;  she  thinks  they  are  all  adven- 
turers together.  I  laugh,  and  insinuate  that,  if  so,  they 
are  not  the  only  adventurers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
She  is  angry,  and  says  she  hopes  I  won't  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  give  up  Monsieur  Shirley  for  a  person  of  whom  we  know 
absolutely  nothing ;  and  adds  that  she  thinks  his  willing- 
ness  that  we  should  receive  any  one  who  had  been  so  very 
devoted  to  me,  seems  saspicious.  It  looks  as  if  Monsieur 
Shirley  might  be  willing  to  transfer  me  to  this  other  man. 
She  is  so  very  coarse ! 

Bafe  behaves  very  strangely  about  Signer  Guido^of 
course,  now  I  am  permitted  to  see  madame,  I  have  stretched 
my  permission  so  as  to  see  Bafe,  also.  She  absolutely  and 
resolutely  denies  all  knowledge  of  him.  I  instanced  her 
story  of  her  modeL 

"  I  invents  d  that  to  amuse  yon,"  she  said* 

**  The  pictures  you  painted  ?*' 

<*  Ideal,"  she  replied,  looking  me  steadily  in  tho  face, 
without  lowering  her  eyes  or  changing  color  in  the  least 

To  me,  her  proceedings  are  perfectly  inoompreheuHible. 
She  is  painting  Garment  into  a  pictnre^the  Ohevalier 
Satan  —  Mephistopheles,  as  she  calls  him.     He  is  very 
devoted,  and  she  accepts  his  devotion,  returns  his  Mephis- 
J  tophelean  smiles,  listens  with  apparent  pleasure  to  his 
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Satanic  tones,  walks  open-ejed  within  the  sphere  of  his 
serpentine  attractions. 

Is  it  jealousy  that  I  feel,  to  see  this  diyersion  of  a  love 
that  once  was  mine  ? — and  I  sometimes  fancy  that  *he  en« 
joys  my  evident  nneasiness^or  is  it  simply  a  haman 
shrinking  from  seeing  a  lovely  nature  drawn  into  that 
which  we  know  to  be  the  ooze  and  slime  of  an  ill-spent  life  ? 
I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her,  one  day, 

"Bale,  you  cannot  love  that  man  ?" 

"  What  man  ?"  innocently. 

••The  chevalier." 

"The  idea  of  calling  him 'tto  man' I  Howoonldlknow 
to  whom  you  refer  ?" 

"Perhaps  he  is,  to  you,  ih$  man  ?*' 

"  He  is  something  more  than  a  man." 

"Then  you  toutf  him  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"Why,  you  never  listen  to  any  one  else  when  he  is 
speaking  ;  your  eyes  follow  him  when  he  leaves  the  room, 
and  greet  him  when  he  enters ;  yon  are  silent  when  he  ia 
absent,  and  gay  when  he  is  present^  etc." 

"And  is  that  your  idea  of  being  in  love?  Why,  then, 
you  must  adore  that — ah  I — Italian  young  num  /" 

"Tou  know  that  I  am  betrothed  to  my  cousin." 

"Then  this  is  only  a  flirtation?" 

I  went  up  to  her — I  threw  my  arms  around  her. 

"Hafe,  I  wish  you  did  not  like  the  ohevaHer." 

She  slipped  through  my  arms  like  a  little  snake. 

"Do  ifou  want  him  ?"  she  asked* 

"I?  No;  I  don't  like  him.  I  fancy,  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  him,  that  he  is  little  better  than  a  whited 
sepulchre." 

"At  least,  I  am  not  bones,  to  inhabit  therein." 

"  You  are  a  plump  little/ro^— just  the  thing  for  his  snake- 
ship's  palate." 

"I  may  be  a  frog,  but  I  am  not  therefore  green^  Miss 
Ambersida" 

I  have  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  meddlers.  I  wonder  if 
she  will  report  me  to  Qermont  ?  If  so,  he  will  believe  me 
to  have  been  actuated  by  jealoui^. 


From  UoU'MwrWt  JowrnaL 

"  GoTTBiN  Gumo  "  came  into  my  room  to-day,  when  I  was 
sitting  there  alone.  I  feel  an  indescribable  d^ree  of  ten- 
derness for  this  young  man,  whose  voice  and  manner  are 
as  irresistible  as  his  very  handsome  fooe.  I  feel  a  desire  to 
pet  and  caress  him,  as  I  would  a  lovely  child,  and  some- 
times forget  his  nearly  six  feet  of  stature,  in  the  winning 
charms  of  those  pathetic  eyes  and  that  appealing  voice. 

As  he  seated  himself  by  me  to-day,  my  handkerchief  slid 
from  my  lap,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up  his  rich, 
bright  curls  brushed  my  knee.  They  looked  so  exqnintely 
soft,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  touch  them, 
and  passed  my  hand  lightly  over  his  head. 

"  Thank  you,  madonna^oh,  thank  you  1"  said  he ;  and 
as  he  raised  his  head  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  I  have  often 
dreamed  of  such  a  touch  upon  my  head — I,  who  have  never 
known  a  sister  or  a  mother." 

"  I  was  actuated  by  a  childish  desire  to  touch  anything 
so  silken  soft." 

"Let  me  kiss  the  kind  and  beautiful  hand  that  did  my 
poor  hair  such  a  favor. "  And  while  he  was  performing 
this  pretty  osculation,  Mademoiselle  Beatrix  opened  the 
door,  and  paused  with  her  hand  on  the  lock. 

"Oome  in,  mademoiselle,"  I  said. 

"I  fear  I  am  guilty  of  an  intrusion,"  she  responded, 
stiffly.  "  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  said  I  should  find  you  here. 
I  will  call  again." 

"Mademoiselle  does  not  understand  that  in  Italy  a  kiss 


of  the  hand  means  nothing,"  I  said,  as  the  door  dosed 
behind  her. 

"I  will  go  and  explain,"  said  Guido,  starting  up. 

"No;  sit  down,  signer.  It^  better  as  it  is.  It  is 
better  that  she  should  suppose  it  to  mean  more  than  i% 
does." 

"  Why,  madonna  ?" 

"Because,  my  friend,  you  are  very  lasoinating,  and  ma- 
demoiselle is  betrothed  to  her  cousin." 

He  became  quite  pale,  but  rallied  immediately. 

"That  means  nothing  in  England.  It  is  not  a  solemn 
engagement  like  those  we  enter  into  in  Italy." 

"In  this  case  it  ie  a  solemn  engagement  You  are  not 
thus  of  yourself ;  you  are  repeating  Philippe." 

"  Your  brother  ?"     His  face  flushed  a  little. 

"I  recognize  his  sophistries.  Your  own  sense  of  honor 
would  never  allow  such  suggestions." 

"Madonna,  your  brother  has  lived  much  in  En^^nd. 
He  has  assured  me  that  the  ladies  there  break  such  a  con- 
tract as  they  would  change  their  gloves  when  the  tint  dis- 
pleases them." 

"  Yes,  I  knew  Philippe  spoke  through  your  voice." 

"Madonna,  yon  are  a  woman,  a  charming  woman,  and 
with  you  constancy  is  a  virtue ;  but  it  is  not  so  witii  all 
women." 

"Signer,  you  belie  your  mother." 

"A  mother  is  always  good,  madonna ;  but  mademoiselle 
is  not  my  mother.  '  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  wooed 
— she  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.'  And,  madonna, 
you  have  told  me  that  I  am — dangerous  1" 

He  blushed  as  he  spoke. 

"You  are  dangerous,  signor;  an  unprincipled  man  is 
always  dangerous." 

"But,  madonna,  if  mademoiselle  should  choose ^" 

"  Mademoiselle  will  do  very  well,  if  you  do  not  put  ideas 
into  her  head.  At  present,  she  loves  her  oousin,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  would  make  her 
unfaithful  to  him  eventually." 

"  Madonnai  you  are  my  good  angel !  If  I  promise  not 
to  make  myself --dangerous,  will  you  stand  by  me  ?  will 
you  continue  to  give  me  good  counsel,  and  allow  me  the 
privileges  of  a  brother  ?** 

"I  will.  Guide." 

"Thank  you  for  calling  me  Quido.  How  sweetly  yon 
say  it  I  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  think  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
my  mother.  Say  it  again,  please,  and  onoe  more  lay  your 
hand  upon  my  hain" 

He  bent  his  head.  I  caressed  it^  and  kissed  the  white 
forehead  half  hidden  by  the  rich,  abundant  hair. 

"Guido,"  I  said,  "  what  1  have  said  is  between  us  hra." 

"Always,  madonna."    

From  tht  Journal  qf  Beatrix  Ambertide  (pro  lent). 

• 

I  WENT  to  madame's  room  to-day.  Germont  had  met 
me,  and  told  me  to  go  in  without  knocking,  as  I  would  be 
sure  to  find  her  there.  His  face  wore  its  malicious  smile 
when  he  said  this.  I  wonder  if  he  suspected  what  I  should 
see  ?  What  I  did  see  was  her  cousin  kissing  miladi's  hand  I 
A  very  pretty  way  to  inaugurate  a  flirtation  I  And  she 
looked  up  so  vert/  innocently,  and  said : 

"Oome  in,  mademoiselle." 

I  excused  myself ;  and  as  I  closed  the  door  I  heard  her 
laugh  about  my  misconstruction  of  Italian  manners.  Pretty 
mannerM  for  a  woman  of  her  age  2  I  have  no  idea  how  old 
she  may  be ;  one  can  never  guess  at  the  age  of  a  rsei-haired 
woman ;  but  she  must  be  older  than  Guido,  who  is  evi- 
dently expected  to  be  flattered  by  madame's  condescension. 
The  echoes  in  these  palaces  are  so  very  loud,  that  I  could 
not  help  hearing  him  say :  "I  will  go  and  explain." 
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THE   AMBER    WITCH. 


"  No  ;  sit  down,  aignor  ;"  (she  ealla  her  oonain  si/jnnr .') 
"  it  is  bettor  tbut  she  sboald  enppoae  it  to  ouuui  more  tlun 

Tben  he  asked  wli;,  and  she  replied  : 

"Beoanae  70a  aie  very  fanoiauting,  and  she  b  engaged 

Then  I  thoDglit  I  haftrd  some  one  coming,  and  I  went 

Bo  he  ia  warned,  for  fear  ttmt  I  may  fall  a  vietim  to  his 
fasoinations,  or  he  to  mine  I  ^bioh  ia  it,  madame  f  Yoa 
think,  madame,  that  70a  have  warned  him  against  a  little 
English  aahoolgirl— 70a  little  know  that  I  am  the  famed 
Amber  Witob,  at  whooe  (eet  more  men  than  jon  hare  ever 
known  ^ava  fallen,  even  as  Sisera  fell  ut  the  feet  of  JaeL 
Ton  have  ronsed  in  me  that  detor^  of  conqneat  that  has  so 
long  lain  dormant,  Maj  joa  be  held  resnonaihte  lor  the 
result  1  '_ 

CHAPTER  XXr. 


Frim  the  Jtrnmi  efBti/e  Ike  Wi^f. 

CIHT  I  cry,  Mea  culpa/    Tea,  I 
a  to  yon,  my  while-robed  oon- 
>r,  to  stain  7onr  nnsoUied  pages 
.  the  ink  of  mj  oonfeaaians,  for  I 
I  been  gnilty  of  "envy,  hatred, 
ao,  and  all  nncharitableness."    I 
I  hated— yea,  I  hare  hated  the 
who  haa  my  name,  my  beantifal, 
ly-oolored  hair,  and  who  also  has 
a  from   me  the  only  man  for 
m  I  ever  fait  anything  like  love. 
yet  I  am  sura  that  whiit  he  feels 
her  is  bnt  a  continuation  of  his 
ler  feeling  for  me ;  that,  in  pnr- 
g  her,  he  has  thought  himself  to 
punning  me;    that,    in    all  his 
varied  disi^nia^a,  bis  one  thought  has  been  of  the  girl-artist 
who  painted  him  in  Itome,     Bnt  I  never  was  as  be^ntifnl 
OB  she  ia — never  I    And  I  conld  not  win  him  baok  now, 
shoald  I  try.     Of  oohrae,  I  hare  envied  her — this  oomes 
next  in  the  list  of  my  offMuea.     Then,  I  was  actuated  bj 
malioe  when  I  aocused  her  of  warning  me  i^ainst  the  chev- 
alier beoaose  she  wanted  him  herself ;  and  I  hare  been  all 
tmchariUxbkniu  in  my  general  teeatment  of  her. 

Oh  I  if  ahe  only  knew  how  I  hate  him  I— Mephisto- 
pbelee,  I  mean  (bnt  I  consider  hatred  of  him  to  he  a 
positire  virtne)  ;  how,  every  tims  he  kisses  my  hand,  I 
juat  scrub  it  clean,  and  try  to  "  sweeten  it  with  all  the  per- 
inmea  of  Araby";  how  hia  every  glance  makes  my  blood 
boil,  and  my  fingers  clinch  on  anything  I  may  have  in  my 
bond,  ai  if  they  held  that  white  throat  of  his  in  their 
clasp ;  how  I  have  to  say  to  mys^  "  Uadame  I  madame  I" 
again  and  again,  to  keep  from  shrieking  out  my  loathing 
and  detestation  of  him  ;  how  to  breathe  the  same  air  with 
him  sometimes  seems  to  sofibaals  me ;  and  how  I  never 
look  into  one  of  the  canals  wilhoat  faoeying  how  he  would 
look  if  he  lay  on  the  bottom  I  I  don't  doubt,  even  there, 
he  would  be  coropoeed  and  elegant,  his  anna  At  jost  the 
right  angle,  and  his  fingers  neatly  onlspread. 

But  I  thank  her,  here,  for  the  warning  so  nngralefully 
received  then  ;  and  I  swear  that  if  ever  I  get  a  ohance  to 
do  her  a  kindnese,  it  shall  be  done  nngradgingly, 

I  have  been  thinking,  too,  is  it  right  to  let  my  Cousin 
IJaureoce  be  imposed  upon,  without  saying  a  word  f  The 
B.  C  has  been  at  me  about  iL  She  says  that  if  /do  not 
speak,  (A(  most.  But  what  if  oreamstanoeB  should  reuiler 
saying  anything  nnDecessary  ?     If  she  takes  Uuido  aha 


will  not  care  tor  Cousin  Laurence — and  X  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  resist  Onido  I 

Ihsve  been  seeking  "diatraction,"  as  the  French  say, 
by  making  a  thorough  stndy  of  Venica  Many  vain  re- 
grets, useless  longings,  and  temptations  to  dissatisfaction 
and  deapondenoy,  have  been  worked  off  at  the  point  of  mj 
pencil,  and  my  portfolio  is  full  of  pillars,  porticos,  win- 
dows,  gondolas,  human  heads,  "bits"  of  the  different 
canals,  winged  lions,  and  other  monstrosities,  from  which 
confusion  I  almost  despair  of  producing  any  clear  resnlL 
Only  one  thing  promisee  anything ;  that  ia  a  sketch  of 
madame,  with  the  old  Oiacomo  at  her  feet,  which  t  pro- 
pose to  work  up  into  a  large  picture,  and  for  this  purpose 
shall  go  again  to  Son  Moroo,  to  study  details, 

I  went  to  the  cathedral,  and,  while  drawing,  my  thonghts 
■were  busy  with  an  imoginsry  history  of  the  oonneotion  be- 
tween the  beautiful,  luxuriously  brought  up  lady  and  the 
beggar  who  died  at  her  feet,  when  I  almost  jumped  out  ol 
my  skin,  hearing  some  one  speak  to  me  in  I^glish.  I 
looked  np,  and  saw— Guide  I 

Why  was  it,  that  instead  of  seizing  on  the  happiness 
opportnuity  had  placed  in  my  way,  to  enjoy  his  soqie^  at 
this  moment,  so  ezdnsively  my  own,  I  was  tempted  per- 
versely to  wish  him  away  ?  I  had  fancied  that,  in  devoting 
myself  to  my  art,  I  was  learning  to  forget  him,  and  hard- 
ening myself  to  the  fact  that  our  twa  lives  could  never 
have  a  point  of  contact,  beyond  ihis  present  time.  I  waa 
resolved  that  I  would  appear  not  to  reoogoiza  him,  and 
then,  perhaps,  he  would  go  away  1 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  be  said,  as  I  continued  toremrd 
him,  as  if  looking  at  him  in  a  long  perspective, ."  but  yoa 
are  Miss  St.  John  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Ton  do  not  rscoeriize  me  ?  I  have  met  you  seversi 
times  in  the  talon  of  Madame  d'Arbrui." 

"  Ah  I  yes  ;  you  ore  the  Pole  1" 

"  A  Pole  I    No,  mademoiselle." 

"  A  Bungarian,  then  I  Monaienr  Baffolsky  1  Ah  t  mon- 
sieur, I  have  alwaya  loved  Poland,  since  I  read  '  Thaddena 
of  Warsaw.*  And  yon,  who  ore  so  young,  so  brave,  and 
have  seen  ao  much  sorrow — how  I  pity  you  I" 

"  Me,  mademoiselle  1" 

"  That  wretch  of  an  Emx>eror  1  How  the  knout  must 
have  hurt !" 

"  Mademoiselle  I" 

"And  then,  that  night  in  the  dungeon — when  they 
poured  all  that  water  on  your  head,  drop  by  drop." 

"Mademoiselle,  you  bewilder  me  1" 

"It  must  have  bewildered  yon  1  And,  oh  I  mcmrienr, 
Siberia  I  It  makea  ma  shiver  to  think  how  oold  you  most 
have  been !" 

"But,  really,  mademoi " 

"Tea,  Italy  ia  warm  enough,  as  yon  say ;  and  yon  mnst 
be  thankful  that  you  haven't  to  kill  any  bears,  now,  for 
the  soke  of  their  skins  ?" 

"But,  I  assure  you,  mademoiselle,  yon  mistake  me  for 
somebody  else." 

"  Ah  !  you  feel  one  of  those  attacks  coming  on  ?'' 

"  Attacks  ;    What  attacks  7" 

"  Intervals  of  forgetfnlnesa  of  yont  own  idenKty— the 
result  of  that  wound  inflicted  by  a  bear's  paw,  when  he 
almost  tore  the  acalp  from  your  head." 

"  Mademoiselle.  I  begin  to  believe  I  am  insane  I'' 

I  pretended  to  shrink  away  from  him. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  mast  be  willfully  mistaking  mr 
Identity.  Moduue  d'Arbrai  has  told  me  that  yon  are  eo- 
oentiio " 
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"I  most  be  going  now,  monsieur — mj  gondolier— 
I  sprang  past  him;  he  followed  me.  I  iiew  down  the 
cathedral  steps,  ran  aoross  the  piazza,  and  jumped  into  mj 
gondola,  which  reoeded  ttom,  the  landing-plaoe  the  instant 
that  I  signaled  to  my  handsome  Jaoopo,  whom  I  had 
chosen  from  all  the  gondoliers  of  Venice,  because  of  his 
purely  Greek  nose. 

"When  I  reached  home  I  was  so  flushed  that  the  B.  0. 
remarked  it ;  but  I  laid  it  all  to  the  sun  of  Venice,  instead 
of  to  a  son  of  Italj.  I  sought  mj  balcony  for  coolness 
and  refreshment ;  and,  while  sitting  there,  indolently  fan- 
ning myself,  I  saw  a  gondola  making  its  way  down  the 
canal  on  which  our  piazza  is  moored — for  all  the  houses 
of  Venice  seem  to  me  to  be  simply  anchored  in  their 
places,  ready  to  sail  off  at  any  moment.  I  thought  I  re- 
cognized the  crisp  shine  of  the  uncovered  head  peering 
through  from  the  cabin  of  the  gondola  ;  and  I  thought  in 
dismay  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  piquing  this  young 
laan,  for  in  doing  so  I  had  possibly  excited  his  interest. 

I  flew  to  the  B.  0. 

**  B.  0.,*'  I  said,  **  if  any  one  comes  here^a  young  man 
— ^remember  that  I  am  a  '  modeL' " 

Then  I  rushed  away,  leaving  the  B.  G.  agape  with  as- 
tonishm^t,  and  flew  into  my  Cleopatra  dress. 

When  I  came  back,  the  B.  O.  was  standing  precisely  as 
I  had  left  her — a  statue  of  surprise. 

"Now,  B.  0.,' I  said,  "you  must  pose  me  on  some 
cushions — those  covered  with  the  silver  brocade,  and  set 
that  empty  picture-frame  up  before  me.  Tve  changed 
my  mind,  and  decided  to  be  a  picture." 

"A  picture  !  Dear  me,  child  1  Have  you  been  doing 
anything  dreadful  ?    Is  any  one  after  you  ?" 

"Nothing  very  dreadful,  but  some  one  is  after  me. 
The  dark  orange  drapery  at  the  back,  and  the  great  silver 
dish  at  mr  elbow.  That  is  it.  Now,  a  little  artiflcial 
gloom.  I  mustn't  be  seen  in  too  strong  a  light.  And 
remember,  if  he  asks  for  Miss  St  John,  you're  the  only 
Miss  St  John  in  existence." 

•  A  tap  on  the  studio  door.  The  B.  0.  called  out,  "  Come 
in,"  in  a  curious  little  quaver,  something  between  laugh- 
ihg  and  crying — and  the  door  opened,  and  admitted 
Guide. 

Tfie  Cleopatra  faced  the  door ;  his  eye  was  riveted  at 

once. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  painting  is  wonderfully 
life-like.  I  actually  thought  that  the  face  blushed  as  I 
looked  at  it     I  never  saw  such  an  illusion  1" 

The  B.  C.  had  assumed  a  stiff  little  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion.    He  recognized  it 

"I— I  came  to  see  Miss  St  John,"  he  said.  "Is  not 
this  her  studio  ?" 

"  It  is.     I  am  Miss  St  John." 

*'  But  you  are  not  the  Miss  St  John  I  am  looking  for. 
Is  there  another  studio  in  this  building  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  of  any." 

"I  must  have  been  misinformed.  Is  that  picture  of 
your  composition  ?" 

Fortunately  the  questiou  was  so  worded  that  the  B.  C. 
could  answer  Yes,  though  she  did  so  with  such  reluctance 
that  I  am  sure  he  must  have  thought  her  ashamed  of  her 
"composition." 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  will  give  you  any  price  yon  may  ask 
for  a  copy  of  it ;  unices  you  will  seU  the  original" 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  My  lips  curled  at  the 
comers  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep  them  straight 
Guide  retreated  a  step,  his  eyes  opening  to  their  utmost 

width. 

"  Monfdeur,  it's— my— a— model  I"  cried  the  B.  G.,  scar- 
let with  confusion. 


"And  she  understands  English  ?"  said  Gaido,  quickly, 
staring  thoughtfully  at  my  recumbent  figure. 

I  hastened  to  sit  upright. 

"  May  I  effer  you  my  hand  to  step  out  of  your  frame, 
Mademoiselle  Rafe  ?" 

"How  did  you  know  ?"  I  exclaimed,  unguardedly. 

"  You  had  on  those  same  little  shoes  this  morning,  and 
I  recognized  them,  and  the  shape  of  the  foot  in  them.  I 
assure  you.  Monsieur  Baffolsky  has  excellent  eyes." 

I  laughed,  I  couldn't  help  it,  when  I  introduced  him  to 
the  B.  C. 

"  May  I  recommend  to  your  distinguished  considera* 
tlon  the  Polish  refugee  and  martyr,  Monsieur  Baffolsky  ?" 
I  said. 

"  Monsieur  Baffolsky  I"  she  repeated.  "  Why,  I  thought 
this  was  your  mod " 

I  stopped  the  B.  C.  by  a  look,  and  then  met  Guide's 
eyes,  which  were  regarding  me  attentively.  I  began  to  be 
afraid  of  those  eyes,  for  they  are  keen,  with  all  their  soft- 
ness, and  I  am  afraid  they  might  see  Beatrix  Amberside, 
even  through  the  Oriental  hue  of  my  skin  ;  and  I  know  it 
is  my  duty — why  is  that  which  is  right  generally  made 
disagreeable  to  us? — to  save  Cousin  Laurence  from  the 
adventuress  who  has  taken  my  name.  I  do  not  believe 
sheia  BO  much  to  blame,  poor  girL  She  looks  too  young 
and  innocent.  The  B.  C.  and  I  both  agree  that  the  prime 
mover  in  the  scheme  Ib  that  bold,  black-eyed  "miladL" 

I  spent  last  night  in  metaphorical  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Why  couldn't  I  have  "  held  my  own  "  better  ?  Of  course, 
his  finding  me  out  in  that  ridiculous  masquerade  broke  tho 
ice  between  us,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  When 
he  came  around  the  next  morning  I  tried  to  freeze  over 
again,  but  he  wouldn't  "  see  it,"  as  the  boys  say,  and  then 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  from  sparkling  when  he  told 
me  that  he  had  galled  to  extend  to  me  a  permission — 
what  fine  language  he  does  use,  to  be  sure  1—given  him 

by  Prince  D 1,  to  visit  his  gallery  pf  paintings — one  of 

the  most  celebrated  private  galleries  in  Europe.  A  poor 
artist  doesn't  often  get  such  a  chance  as  that,  and  there  is 
in  this  coUection  a  certain  picture  I  have  been  just  long- 
ing to  see.  Of  course  I  couldn't  avoid  saying  "  Thank 
you,"  and  then  I  asked  him  when  I  might  go. 

"  Now,  if  you  wish." 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  direction  ?" ' 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  accompany  you." 

I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  giving  him  a  dose 
of  ice-creamf  so  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  said  ; 

"  How  tiresome  1" 

He  smiled. 

"  I  will  try  to  endure  it  But  I  am  the  St  Peter  of  this 
paradise,  and  without  me  you  cannot  enter." 

"  Well,  it  is  necessary  to  die  to  go  to  heaven.  I  will 
endure  the  pain  for  the  consequent  pleasure.  Madame 
goes  with  us,  of  course  ?  You  are  too  new  an  acquaint- 
ance for  me  to  accompany  you  alone." 

"If  madame  will  so  far  condescend." 

Madame  would  and  did  condescend — and  oh !  I  must 
confess  that  the  pictures  would  not  have  looked  half  as  well 

had  he  not  been  there.     It's  a  case  of  Bobin  Adair 

He  has  been  again,  with  an  invitation  to  visit  another  gal- 
lery, that  some  people  wonld  kiss  the  owner's  boots  to  be 
admitted  to.  I'm  going — I  can't  help  it  Peccavi  I  and  I 
am  afraid,  if  I  have  another  chance,  I  shall  peccavi  again. 
....  This  makes  the  fourth  time  I  have  been  out  with 
him  and  madame.  I  know  I  should  have  put  madame 
first,  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  always  comes  first  in  my 
thoughts.  And  he  heofins  to  look  at  me  in  a  way  that 
makea  my  eyes  fail  and  my  cheeks  bam«    And  I  tear  my 
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liftir  STOTj  night  Rt  m7  foil;,  and  do  it  up  the  prettiest  wbj 
1  cui  eTei7  morning  Fottnnatelj,  it's  »mi} — I  don't  dare 
to  put  on  Mij  bnt  m;  Raphael  '*orap"iiow,  lot  feothftmaj 
anapeot  me  ot  taaaqneradiog,  for  ha  has  made  severil  alla- 
aioDS  to  a  former  reeidenoe  in  Borne,  Utelj — and  aoked  mo 
caioa  at  nhat  time  I  vaa  there — the  Jtirtt  time  tha^  I  Tinted 
the  oit^.     To  which  I  replied  : 

"  Ob,  Bome  time  in  the  reign  of  Angastus." 

OHAPTEB  XXIL 

•  Pnm  Oil  Jt^imai  of  Btatria  At»biriiit{fm  Km.). 

OR  MTeral  days  I  had  seen  nothing 
of  Bafe,  madame,  or  the  handsome 
Ooida  It  seemed  as  it  madame's 
warning  had  proved  efTectaaL  I 
knew  that  Oermont  was  away- 
Boma  (me  said  lo — and  the  thought 
has  "lain  beav;  on  my  sonl,"  for 
when  he  is  awaj,  I  don't  know 
what  misohief  he  may  be  hatehing. 
I  funoied  that  he  might  have  taken 
his  sister — perhaps  Ooido — with 
him.  As  for  Rate — well,  I  sup- 
posed that  she  hadn't  forgiven  my 
attaok  on  Qermont 

To-day  I  enoonntered  her  at  a 
aheabint«tand.     She  looked  at  me 
oddly,  I  thonght     I  nid  to  her : 
""Vinj  do  I  never  see  yon  now  I" 
She  replied : 
"lam  so  very  biuy." 
"  What  are  yon  doing  T"  I  asked. 
"Ob,  pnraniiig  art,  as  nraal." 

Hand  Yan  Zandt  was  with  me,  and  she  said,  as  soon  as 
wo  had  passed: 

"  Fnisoing  thst  Signor  Ooido,  she  means,  I  have  seen 
him,  her  and  La  d'Arbrai  " — Hand  aiU  make  mistakes  in 
her  genders — "going  oat  together  every  day  for  the  last 
week.    Dear  me,  how  indignant  yon  look  I  Well,  I  thought 

when  any  one  was  engaged " 

"The  smell  of  those  bnming  chestnuts  soflboates  me. 
Let  ne  get  ont  of  their  rang&" 

I  felt  that  it  was  time  "tooarry  thewar  into  the  enemy's 
flonnlrT,"  and  for  two  <a  three  days  I  have  been  trying  to 
interoept  Qaido,  in  the  meet  nataral  manner  poamble,  that 
there  might  be  no  appearanoj  of  design.  To-day  the  fates 
favored  me,  fcav  seeing  him  spproaohing  in  a  gondola,  I 
loosened  my  hair  from  those  odioos  braids,  and  with  it  all 
rip[ding  over  my  shoulders,  ran  down  the  landing-stairs  to 
speak  to  onr  gondolier,  but,  as  I  reached  the  fourth  step, 
■tipped  and  fell  These  gondolien  are  so  stupid,  and  ours 
was  lying  on  his  book  in  his  oratt  and  did  not  see  me.  I 
hod  seen  he  was  asleep  from  my  window.  Outdo  came  to 
the  spot  at  a  bound,  as  it  were,  and  was  out  of  the  gondola 
and  at  my  aide  in  on  instant,  raising  me,  with  his  anns 
and  hands  all  entangled  in  my  long  hair — my  glory — my 
witch-net  to  ostoh  the  hearts  ol  men.  It  glistened  like 
span  gold  in  the  worm  Venedan  atmosphere ;  it  trailed  its 
amber  lengths  over  his  arm,  and  lay  like  spilt  snBshine  on 
the  rough  stone  ;  it  seemed  to  grow  riotons  in  its  release 
txom  its  long  restraint,  and  sent  out  shining  filaments  to 
catoh  the  faint  sea-breeze,  and  rolled  a  flood  of  warm  ourls 
ova  my  face,  which  was  glowing  all  too  bright  a  red  for 
the  faintness  I  affected. 

"Are  you  hurt  7"  he  asked,  in  the  most  delioiously  in- 
toned English, 

I  kept  m;  vjvi  ibnt  snd  said  nothing.    I  knew  that  my 


hair  was  flooding  him,  that  my  head  was  on  his  breast, 
and  I  had  known  men  almost  go  mod  for  me  under  irimii" 
droomaluices ;  but  this  man — can  the  warm  blood  of 
Italy  run  in  his  veins  7  I  thought— oazried  me  into  the  p»- 
lazzo  as  calmly  as  if  I  had  been  a  roll  of  goods,  laid  ma  on 
a  divan,  and  deluged  me  with  about  a  gallon  of  tepid 
water. 

Of  course,  I  revived  then— I  was  absolutely  longing  to 
box  his  ears  I — and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  asking 
where  I  was,  what  had  happened,  etc.  Outdo  told  me  (he 
had  withdrawn  to  a  respeotfol  distance),  and  then  asked  it 
ha  shonld  not  go  for  miladi  or  my  cousin.  But  I  was  not 
to  be  defeated  thus.     I  said  ; 

"If  yon  will  assist  me  to  rise,  I  will  see  if  any  bones 
are  broken. " 

He  gave  ma  his  arm,  and  I  took  a  few  steps. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,  you  see ;  my  ankle  is  not  even 
sprained." 

"I  was  afraid  yon  might  be  seriously  hurt;  and  era 
now  yon  aro  looking  very  pale." 

I  was  pale  with  rage  at  his  stnpidity,  but  I  said : 

"  A  little  fresh  air  will  obviate  that  diffiool^." 

"  BhaU  I  open  the  windows  ?" 

It  was  fortooate  for  him  that  he  was  some  dlata^oe  from 
me — I  should  have  bitten  him  I 

I  think,"  I  said,  "that  a  short  distanoa  in  the  gon- 


"I  will  apeak  to  your  gondolier." 

I  was  almost  so&boated,  bnt  I  managed  to  ny  : 

*'  Uonsieur  Shirley  does  not  like  me  to  go  alona,"  And 
this  actually  forced  him  to  say  : 

"  I  am  very  much  at  your  service,  if  yon  will  permit  ma 
to  aooompaoy  you." 

I  accepted,  and,  saying  that  I  most  chaoge  my  diCM,  I 
ran  up^turs  to  my  room  ;  and  with  the  inspiration  that 
excitement  slways  gives  one,  in  a  wonderfully  short  time 
I  was  dressed  d  la  mervaSU,  witii  my  hair  massed  hi^ 
npon  my  head,  and  low  upon  my  forehead,  in  a  drcM  of 
soft  black  stnfT,  Ikat  had  aeapad  the  sea-v>al«r;  it  had  as 
open  neck,  and  rofl'  of  yellowish  old  laoo.  A  narrow  gold 
collar,  from  which  an  opal  pendant  swung,  olssped  the 
"imperial  throat"  that  ports  have  rhymed  about ;  and  a 
black  mantilla,  fastened  to  my  hair  by  opal  pins,  covered 
taj  head  and  draped  my  shonlders. 

Ouido  absolately  started  when  he  saw  me.  His  ayes 
grew  luminous  and  his  face  flushed,  and  I  felt  tiis  hand 
tremble  as  he  lifted  me  into  the  gondola,  whose  black 
beak  swung  around — and,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  alone 
together  on  the  waters  ot  Veniee.  It  was  toward  sanset, 
and  though  I  bod  heard  of  the  "  gold-dnst  atmosphera " 
of  Venice,  I  hod  never  fully  renlized  it  until  this  moment, 
when  we  seemed  floating  through  molten  gold,  between 
long  lines  ot  golden  palaces,  while  the  sky  was  flaming 
orange  at  the  horizon,  then  fiery  yellow  shading  to  softest 
amber  overhead.  The  very  air  aeemed  filled  with  golden 
particles,  and  the  oar,  every  time  it  rose  from  the  water, 
shook  off  a  golden  shower. 

To  glide  through  this  enolionling  scene,  with  Ouido  at 
my  side,  wss  like  a  bit  from  ancient  Venice.  Not  even 
her  dead  and  gone  young  heroes  could  surpass  in  beauty 
this  young  Adonis,  whos»  chestnut  looks  the  atmospheric 
Midas  had  turned  to  brightest  gold,  giving  a  mellow  tint 
to  the  trsuspsrent  pallor  ot  his  skin  ;  while  his  eyes  deep- 
ened, and  his  lips  seemed  to  grow  more  vividly  scarlet  in 
the  peculiar  light.  And  I  was  conscious,  too,  from  the 
gUnces  and  only  half-whispered  remarks  of  the  occupants 
of  passing  gondolas,  that  I  was  no  longer  the  Englidi 
schoolgirl,  bat  my  old  Parisian  self.  Why  did  Onido 
keep  bis  eyes  so  resolutely  avert«d  from  my  face  ? 
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We  floated  in  sileiice  lor  some  time.     At  last  Goido 

iu  that  SQft  voice  of  his  : 
"  Mademoiselle  Beatrix,  when  English  yonng  ladies  are 
betrothed,  as  we  saj,  do  not  they  wear  a  ring  npon  the 
}eft  hand  T 

''Yes— on  ihii  finger,"  said  T,  extending  my  left  hand. 
While  dressing  to  go  oat  with  him,  I  had  slipped  the 
ring  that  Monsienr  Shirley  had  given  me  from  my  hand, 
ahd  locked  it  np  in  the  case  from  which  I  had  taken  the 
opals.  Well,  what  if  I  didn't  choose  to  wear  any  oatward 
and  visible  sign  of  my  bondage  ?  Had  he  not  been 
warned  ?" 

Gnido  did  not  speak  for  some  moments ;  then  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  been  on  the  Rialto.  I  said  that  I  had 
walked  across  it  once.  He  proposed  that  we  shonld  land, 
and  see  the  beaatifnl  Venetian  shellwork  that  is  so  deserv- 
edly lamons.  I  assented,  and  we  reached  it  j ost  as  the  shops 
were  being  lighted  for  the  evening.  I  conld  not  help  look- 
ing for  Shylock  and  Antonio  as  we  passed  throngh  the  bnsy 
throng,  and  pansed  at  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  lighted 
shops,  where  an  ngly  little  brown  girl  was  bargaining  with 
the  merchant,  long  strings  of  snowy  shells  dangling  from 
her  thin  arms,  while  a  yonng  Apollo  stood  near,  bare- 
limbed  .and  bare-armed,  his  beantif ally  formed  shonlders 
showing  throngh  the  rents  in  his  shirt  I  thought  of  An-* 
zoleto  and  the  yonng  Gonsnelo. 

The  merchant  displayed  his  wares,  and  Gnido  bought 
an  exquisite  fillet  of  white  shells,  fragile  as  frostwork,  and 
flushed  with  pink  on  the  inner  lip,  and  some  bracelets  to 
match. 

"Will  yon  do  me  the  favor  to  wear  these  ?'*  he  asked, 
holding  them'  toward  me. 

'*  What,  vihito  on  my  blonde  hair  ?  Keep  them  for  Bafe, 
if  yon  please ;  the  effect  would  be  lost  on  me." 

There  was  an  exquisite  chaplet  of  carved  coral — a  mass 
of  tiny  flowers,  not  pale,  insipid  pinks,  but  the  deep,  glori- 
ous red  of  the  sea-dulse.  Guide  saw  my  eyes  turn  toward 
this,  and  bought  it  instantly. 

"  Did  not  Venus  wear  such  when  she  rose  from  the  sea  ?" 
be  asked.  ''And  yon  must  have  bracelets,  also,  even  if 
Venus  did  not  wear  them." 

Hearing  a  strange  language,  several  persons  had  gathered 
around  us,  and  one  tall,  brown  fellow,  with  a  bandit-like 
beard,  emboldened  by  vicinity,  took  up  a  stray  curl  of  my 
hair  in  bis  broad  hand,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  Italian 
adjectives.  Guido  looked  around,  raised  his  hand,  and 
the  offender  lay  at  my  feet  A  cry  arose,  and  black  heads 
began  to  surge  into  the  shop,  with  fierce  eyes  and  angry 
voicea  Ghiido  snatched  me  up,  bore  me  through  the  press 
and  down  the  steps,  and,  almost  before  I  could  breathe,  I 
was  in  the  gondola,  my  cardls  in  my  lap,  and  Guido,  pant- 
ing and  breathless,  by  my  side. 

"Allow  me  to  commend  your  coolness,  mademoiselle." 
"How  could  I  fear,  under  the  protection  of  that  strong 
arm  ?    But  did  you  not  hurt  your  hand  ?" 
"A  slight  braise,  only." 

"  Your  hand  is  quite  discolored.    How  sorry  I  am  !" 
"This  will  cure  it,"  he  said,  taking  one  of  my  hands, 
laying  it  lightly  over  the  bruised  hand,  and  then  stooping 
ftnd  kissing  it. 

When  his  lips  touched  my  hand,  I,  who  have  had  a  king 
at  my  feet,  felt  a  thrill  of  triumph  at  this  simple  act  of 
homage  from  a  young  Italian  whose  lineage  is  unknown, 
and  whose  very  name  expresses  doubt  and  obscurity.  As 
he  raised  his  head,  his  eyes  met  mine ;  they  lost  their  sud- 
den Softness,  and  he  drew  back  and  looked  at  me  searoh- 
ingly,  I  thought    Then  he  leaned  forward  and  said  : 

"Mademoiselle,  what  have  you  done  with  those  pictures 
you  painted  in  Borne  ?" 


t  At  first,  I  thought  he  was  insane ;  then,  all  at  once,  the 
truth  came  upon  me  like  an  avalanche :  Bafe  bad  painted 
him  in  Bome ;  he  had  supposed  me  all  this  time  to  be  Bafe ; 
and  Bafe  is  the  true  Beatrix  Amberside  ! 

The  gondola  rocked  under  me,  as  if  a  tempest  raged  in 
the  canal ;  the  towering  palaces  on  either  side  toppled 
down  upon  me ;  I  was  crushed — dead ;  and  then,  I  was 
sitting  opposite  the  handsomest  young  man  in  Venice,  who 
was  watching  me  curiously.  I  must  speak— say  something. 
Silence  now  was  worse  than  suspicion,  it  -was  condemnation! 
I  spoke ;  how  faint  and  far  away  my  voice  sounded  in  my 
own  ears  I 

"Which  ones  do  you  mean?"  And  then  I  thought, 
hurriedly:  Gould  the  wildest  imagination  conceive  such 
generosity  ?  She  knows  who  I  am,  or,  rather,  who  I  am 
not,  and  has  never  sought  to  expose  me ! 

"  The  picture  of  myself,"  he  said,  slowly,  with  his  eyes 
still  on  me. 

"  Oh  1  I  have  them  with  me  ;  I  always  carry  them  with 


me. 


f> 


I  could  have  sworn  somebody  else  said  this,  for  I  was 
saying  all  the  time  to  myself — ^What  is  the  reason  ?  There 
must  be  a  reason  I  Can  she  have  done  anything  to  make 
her  afraid  to  bear  her  own  name  ? 

Then  I  heard  Gaido's  voice  speaking  from  an  immeas- 
urably long  distance : 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  lend  me  one  of  them  ?" 

"Which  one?"  I  said,  or,  at  least,  that  dread  voice 
spoke  for  me,  for  all  the  while  I  was  thinking  profoundly, 
Will  she  let  me  have  one  ?  I  must  have  one.  If  she  has 
done  such  a  great  thing  for  me,  why  should  she  hesitate  to 
do  a  little  thing  ? 

"  The  Glaucus,"  he  said. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  I  replied,  and  then  we  went  on  in 
the  dreamlike  splendor  of  the  Italian  moonlight 

If  the  sun  had  changed  everything  to  gold,  the  moon- 
light as  quickly  transmuted  it  to  silver,  and  the  canals 
were  a  broad  silver  ribbon,  and  slender,  silver  chains  Unk- 
ing the  silver-white  palaces  together;  and  Guide's  face 
looked  unnaturally  pale,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  grow 
larger  and  darker  every  instant,  until  I  feared  that  at  last 
I  might  see  a  skull  peering  from  under  the  shadow  of  his 
broad  hat  I  suppose  1  was  a  little  bit  mad,  for  I  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  plunge  into  the  silver  bath 
that  was  lying  all  around  me,  and  so  put  |kn  end  to  my 
doubts  and  fears  for  ever.  That  my  ready  assent  to  his 
proposition  had  dissipated  Gaido's  doubt  was  evident,  for 
he  had  drawn  near  to  me  again,  and  his  eyes  were  telling 
me  how  fair  I  was,  when  I  felt  the  keel  grate  on  some  ob- 
struction, and  found  our  gondola  was  lying  along  our 
landing-place. 

"  I  shall  come  for  that  to-morrow,"  Guido  said,  in  mv 
ear,  as  he  assisted  me  to  leave  the  gondola  ;  and  then  some 
one  rose  from  the  steps,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  Monsieur 
Shirley,  and  his  voice  sounded  very  cold  as  he  asked  : 

"  Where  have  yon  been,  Beatrix  ?"  He  took  hold  of  my 
hand  as  he  spoke.  "  Why,  your  hand  is  like  ice  I"  he 
said.  "I  am  very  much  displeased  with  Lady  Amberside 
for  letting  you  wander  off,  no  one  knows  where.  Come 
into  the  house  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

And  putting  his  arm  around  me,  he  drew  me  quickly 
up  the  steps. 

It  was  evident  that  he  thought  I  had  been  off  alone.  It 
was  such  a  comfort  to  find  out  that  I  had  not  been  de- 
tected, to  be  caressed  and  cared  for,  that  I  gave  a  long 
sigh  of  relief  that  was  half  a  sob. 

"  Why,  Beatrix,  you  are  not  crying  because  I  scolded 
you  ?"  he  said,  stooping,  and  kissing  me  with  more  warmth 
than  he  had  shown  me  for  some  time. 
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Thia  Benaa  of  protectioa  was  grateful  to  me ;  I  retnrned 
bis  kisaea,  aaA  lia  vas  growing  quite  lorer-like,  when  th« 
door  of  the  aedon  opened  Boddenl;,  and  Clemenoe  stood 
the  threauold,  for  I  ooald  iea  her  toll  figars  and  «Ubonte 
costnme  oatUoed  against  the  light 

"I  bring  you  n  Froat  Lady,"  he  aaid,  quite  gayly,  for 
him,  lending  me  into  the  ialon.  Tbea  be  witbd-ew  bia 
ftrm,  witn  a  emotherad  eiclBmation— and  no  wonder,  tor 
be  had  been  kiasing  his  little  connn  Beatrix  in  tbe  oorri- 
dor,  and  ithe  had  tamed  to  the  baleful  Ambei  Witcb  in  his 
very  arms  1 

I  coold  Ma  myself  in  the  long  mirror  opposite,  white 
mow,  with  de^'p  caraatioa   bloom,  made  taller  by  my 
black,  sweeping  robe  and  glittering  amber  orown ;  with 
my  eyes  like  stars,  and  the  opale  at  my  throat  sending  out 
tiny  flames,  which  seemed  to  bnrn  my  white,  roond  neck. 

Madame  bent  forward  and  looked  at  me,  as  at  a  stran- 
ger, Mrs.  Van  Zandl  pnt  np  her  eyeglara,  Maud  and 
Blanche  exohanged  whispers,  the  general  said  :  "  A  per- 
fect Venus,  by by  those  ooiols  elie  has  brought  with 

her  from  the  sea  1" 

Clemence  now  cams  forward,  and  grasping  my  arm, 
hissed  in  my  ear  :  "  Are  you  mad  ?'*  Then  alond  :  "  Why, 
Beatrix,  what  are  yoa  masquerading  for  ?" 

"It  isBiiatrix  ?"  said  Monsidnr  Shirley,  staring  at  me. 
"  Good  heavens  I  what  ft  likeness  !" 

I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  the  picture  ha  had  found 
among  his  brother's  effects. 

"  Yea  ;  of  course  it  is  I.     Whom  else  oonld  it  be  ?" 

"  And  where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Clemenoe,  angrily. 
She  was  furions  with  me,  and  so  asked  this  qaestion,  whoa 
she  had  better  have  been  eilent. 

"Oh,  I  fell  down  tha  stepa  of  the  landing-place,  and, 
of  coars?,  anoh  a  fall  would  make  any  one  look  pale.  So, 
K^igoor  Ouido,  wbo  picked  me  up,  reoommended  a  little 
freah  air,  and  we  have'been  to  the  Bialto,  and,  ae  yon 
see,  I  am  laden  with  spoils." 

"  Toa  aco<3pted  those  from  a  stranger  ?"  said  Monsieur 
Shirley. 

"Why  not  ?  They  cost  almost  nothing,  and  he  has 
Ijonght  some  lovely  sholl-omamenta  for  Rafe." 

"Miss  St  John  is — disengaged." 

"Shall  I  throw  them  into  tha  oanal  7"  I  asked. 

"Hush  I  not  so  loud.  Ton  may  keep  them,  if  you  will 
only  pat  your  hair  in  braids  again." 

"  I  am  betrothed,  and  I  wish  to  look  like  something  be- 
biiIbb  a  little  echoolgirl.  I  will  give  up  the  corals,  but  Z 
won't  wear  those  ngly  taUa  any  mora" 

"Not  even  to  please  me  ?" 

"I  will  make  myself  ngly  to  plewe  no  one.  Tou 
should  have  beard  the  people  in  the  gondolas  ae.j,'BeUa  ! 
belliasima  I'  when  they  saw  me  I" 

He  looked  at  mo,  very  lelactantly,  but  I  saw  that  his 
eyee  confirmed  thejmpniar  voice. 

( To  &e  corUinufd. ) 


Seu-oontidbscs. — There  are  eertaia  obstacles  in  every 
path  that  can  be  overoome  only  by  the  presence  of  sell- 
confidence.  There  are  outward  hindraQcas  to  anconnter, 
opposition  to  meet,  difficulties  to  surmount,  prejudices  to 
sweep  away,  tha  very  presenoe  of  which  will  terrify  and 
appall  the  wavering  and  deapondent,  while  they  will  malt 
away  before  tbe  firm  digelty  of  self-respeot  and  self-reli* 
anoe.  Tbere  are  also  the  innumerable  obntrcles  from 
within— inclinaiioQs  to  curb,  passions  to  re«train,  desires 
to  guide,  temptations  to  resist ;  these  also  need  not  only 
the  power  to  deal  with  them,  but  a  confidence  in  that 
power  that  can  alone  mako  it  effectiva 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE   MOUSE. 
A  T?ou  Into  the  wUderaess  one  da; 
Bore  off  a  stoleu  sheep,  and  on  the  pray 
Fed  to  the  full.    Tban,  finding  he  could  not 
Devour  It  to  the  bone  apon  the  apot, 
Seeolved  UU  anpper-Ume  tha  rest  to  keep, 
Beside  It  laid  him  down,  aad  went  to  steep. 
Heanwhlls,  the  amell  allured  a  nelghborlnft  Uouso 
To  creep  with  oaatton  from  hie  tin;  house, 
A  paitlole  of  meat  he  slyly  etole. 
Then  snlld;  aped  him  back  into  bla  hole. 
Tet,  spite  of  aU  his  care,  the  Wolf  awoke. 
And  Into  orlee  and  lamentations  broke— 
"  Holloa,  there t    Murderl    BotAeiyl    Will  none 
Fetch  the  polloa  ?    I'm  mined  and  undone. 
Ooufound  those  nfscreant  Hleel    Oh,  shame  and  gn^ 
That  any  tour-legged  thing  ahould  be  a  thief  1" 


BALKED  BY  A  BERRY, 

Bv  HoKACB  L.  Nicholson. 

MONO  the  Ghristmaa  amusements  of  my 

youth,   keeping    jovial    company    with 

anap-dragon,    bon-bons,    family    coach. 

•  '    forfdla,  and  a  hnndred-and-one  games 

j    and  pranks,  now  consigned  to  the  limbo 

\    of  Old  Fashion,  waa  an  innocent  liltla 

-    performance  from  which  I  used  to  derivs 

.  '    much  Inn  and  pleaanra. 

'  A  holly  berry  spiked  with  a  pin,  and 

about  three  inohea  of  tbe  stem  of  a  clay 

pipe,  were  the  simple  implement*  with 

which  I  conld  amuse  myself  for  honra 

leather.     Having  placed    tbe  point  at 

the  pin  down  the  hole  of  the  pipe,  I  wonld  throw  back 

my  head,  strike  a  theatrical  attitude,  pnt  the  other  end 

of  the  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  blow — no  roaring  blaa^ 

but  a  gentle,  scientific  breeze,  that  would  caoee  the  pinned 

berry  to  gyrate  in  a  most  comical  manner. 

I  was  want  to  imagine  that  this  toy  was  a  veritable  red* 
bodied,  small-headed,  long-legged  dancing  pnppet  that 
obeyed  my  bidding  and  performed  my  wilL  By  changing 
the  position  of  the  berry  I  varied  his  movements.  Whsa 
right  at  the  head  of  the  pin,  he  wonld  throw  his  long  leg 
round  and  round  tbe  neok  of  the  pipe  at  a  most  alarming 
rate  ;  when  placed  in  the  middle,  he  would  exeouts  tha 
most  marvelous  acrobatic  feata,  and  when  tired  out  wonld 
wind  up  by  plamping  into  rest  safe  in  tha  oentra  of  the 
pipe-tnbe. 

Continual  praotioe  made  me  so  proflaient  in  this  arl 
that  I  was  often  called  upon  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
my  friends,  when  I  wonld  put  myself  in  ell  sorla  of  queer 
andnnoomfortablepoaitionB  toblow — Ha  on  my  back,  stand 
on  my  bead,  blow  with  my  eyee  bandaged,  with  my  legs 
tied,  with  my  bands  behind  my  back  ;  in  fact,  ae  I  retro 
Bpeot  now  I  am  afraid  I  must  often  have  made  myself  look 
excessively  ridioulous  and  foolish  on  these  ooeaBion&  I 
remember  once  when  I  was  etr^ped  and  corded  in  a  style 
that  would  have  taxed  the  powers  and  ingennity  of  tlie 
Davenport  Brothers,  lying  on  my  back,  with  tha  little  red, 
pot-bellied  gentleman  capering  frantically  before  my  eyea. 
I  gave  a  little  extra  strong  blow,  and  lo  I  he  was  gone. 
Where,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  the  watohers  ooatd  tell.  I  waa 
undone  and  lifted  up  ;  I  shook  myself,  examined  every 
conceivable  partof  my  clothing  ;  but  so,  there  was  no  algo 
of  the  retiring  danoer's  biding-plaoe.  My  parents  afad  a 
few  visitors  at  sapper  that  evening  were  startled  out  ol 
their  seven  eenies  by  n  most  nnearthlv  yell,  and  when  they 
had  snfflciently  recovered  to  take  notioe  of  anything  what> 
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TO 


eror,  tbej  saw  me  with  one  hand  yiolentlj  rubbing  the 
seat  of  mj  iroiiBers,  and  with  the  other  Tlgorously  shaking 
a  leg  of  the  same  garment 

These  exertions  were  rewarded  by  mjr  seeing  drop  on  to 
the  floor  my  lost  little  friend,  and  all  feelings  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  joy  of  reoovering  the  infliotor  of  the  pain.  How 
he  managed  to  find  his  way  to  that  particular  part  of  my 
anatomy,  or  why  he  had  such  ill-feeling  toward  me  in  that 
quarter,  are  mysteries  to  me  at  the  present  moment.  These 
TeeoUeotions  take  me  back  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and 
many  Ohristmasea  rise  np  before  me,  some  to  taunt,  some 
tr>  oheer,  and  others  to  bring  regreta  and  sadness ;  for  this 
traditional  festiye  season  has  lost  its  glory.  The  time  of 
gladness,  of  forgiveness,  of  good  fellowship,  of  the  death 
of  old  fends  and  the  birth  of  new  hopes,  of  nniversal  love 
and  conoord,  of  feasting  and  mirth,  is  now  only  marked  as 
the  harbinger  of  unpaid  biUs,  of  hatred,  strife  aiid  unchar- 
itablenees,  of  family  disagreements,  of  drunkenness,  tuI- 
garity  and  caddism,  of  empty  boards,  and  bottles  of  adul- 
terated wine.  Ho  I  again  for  a  few  of  the  Ohristmases 
that  linger  lovingly  in  the  chambers  of  my  mansion  of 
memory,  when  Jack  Frost  came  faithfully  and  did  his 
duty  honestly,  giving  us  icicles  on  the  eaves,  snow  upon 
the  housetops,  slides  in  the  gutters,  and  plenty*  of  safe 
sport  upon  the  lakes  and  x>onds. 

I  can  recall  ringing  in  the  new  year  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
when  every  tree  shook  his  frosted  head  like  an  aged  patri- 
arch beneath  the  keen  North  wind — Switzerland  has  never 
presented  a  more  imposing  snow  spectacle  than  that.  I 
Iiave  danced  Sir  Roger  in  the  kitchen  of  a  West  Somerset 
farmer  on  Christmas  night,  and  enjoyed  more  honest, 
bearty  ^ee  than  I  have'ever  experienced  in  a  West  £nd 
drawing-room.  I  remember  Ohristmases  when  the  Thames 
overflowed,  and  I  have  thrilled  at  a  five  miles  right-away 
skate  Ofver  the  flooded  meadows,  from  Oaversham  to  Pang- 
bonma.  I  can  ^reoall,  too,  when  the  Father  River  was  cov- 
ered with  blocks  of  ice,  tons  in  weight ;  and  I  have  lain 
the  night  throhgh,  listening  to  them  crushing  against  the 
piers  of  Barnes  Bridge.  I  have  spent  Christmas  on  the 
Severn,  at  Sharpness  Point ;  in  Paris,  under  siege,  and 
among  scenes  of  heart-rending  distress ;  among  the  Scotch 
bills,  with  Presbyterian  severity ;  and  I  have  Christmased 
in  Normandy,  where  every  tree  seems  green  with  mistletoe. 
Bat  the  reference  to  my  hoUy-berry  episode  has  specially 
brought  to  mind  a  Christmas  Eve,  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
wbeo  the  ambition  of  my  life  was  crushed,  my  candlelight 
effectually  extinguished,  and  my  peace  of  mind  upset  for 
quite  a  fortnight. 

I  was  a  young  man  then,  and  had  the  conceit  to  imagine 
myself  good-looking.  Turned  two-and-twenty,  with  a 
long,  fashionable  mustaohe,  that  had  cost  me  many  anx- 
ious hours,  and  sundry  guineas,  to  cultivate ;  a  beard, 
whereon  every  hair  had  an  allotted  place ;  my  perfect  fig- 
ure (in  stays)  arrayed  in  the  most  correct  garments  that 
Poole  could  turn  out,  I  fancied  myself,  in  those  days,  a 
thoroughly  fascinating  fellow. 

Christmas  found  me  at  Blightham,  a  quiet  little  Kentish 
Tillage,  jxissessing  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  Norman 
ehurohes  in  England,  which  stands  on  a  little  hill,  looking 
down  on  the  village,  ilestling  snugly  in  the  valley  beneath. 
It  is  one  of  the  sleepiest,  slowest,  bumpkinest  of  villages 
ikow ;  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  before  a  line  of  railway 
invaded  the  privaoy,  and  upset  the  equanimity  of  the 
lethargic  inhabitants^  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

There  is  no  county  so  rich  in  antiquities,  so  full  of  inter- 
esfzog  records  of  olden  times,  so  dear  to  the  archsBologist, 
wKeni  •  and  I  love  to  revel  among  its  treafturf»s  of  historic 
Ion,    li«  croxalech  of  Kentish  ragstone  at  Ayioslord,  the 


Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Richborough,  the  Tumulus  of  La- 
berius  Dorus,  XJpnor  Castle,  the  Roman  remains  at  Bar- 
ham  Downs,  Ightham  and  Keston,  the  Saxon  earthworks 
at  Bayford  and  Dover,  the  Danish  encampments  at  Black- 
heath,  Kemsby,  Swanscombe,  Walmer  and  Milton,  the 
ecclesiastical  remains,  including  old  parish  churches,  ab- 
beys in  state  of  ruin,  fine  old  castellated  mansions,  the 
magnificent  hall  and  gateway  of  Eltham  Palace-- all  are 
rich  in  interesting  associations ;  but  none  have  for  me  more 
pleasant  memories  than  Blightham,  with  its  Norman 
Church,  its  old  Moat  House  and  its  quarried  hills  lined 
with  larch  and  fir. 

The  Rector  of  Blightham,  who  rejoieed  in  the  name  of 
Polehampton  —  in  print.  The  Honorable  and  Reverend 
Roland  Polehampton.  M.  A. — ^was  a  little  fat,  round-faced^ 
red -cheeked  man,  who,  by  reason  of  his  name  and  his  fig- 
ure, was  universally  known  as  the  Reverend  Roley-Poley. 
His  four  daaghters,  whose  ages  ran  down  from  twenty- 
three  to  fifteen,  were  sesthetio  in  taste,  and  high  church, 
by  virtae  of  paternal  instruction.  But  Blightham  pre* 
seated  little  scope  for  the  development  of  art  outside  the 
ccclesiastica],  and  the  decoration  and  adornment  of  the  old 
church  ;  therefore,  upon  all  feasts,  fasts  and  festivals,  were 
duties  that  the  four  Miss  Roley-Poley 's  took  upon  them- 
selves with  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  They  found  plenty 
of  willing  helpers  among  the  daughters  of  neighboring 
squires  and  well-to-do  farmers,  and  at  Adventtide,  Easter- 
tide, Ascensiontide,  Whitsuntide,  Trinitytide  and  Chrlst- 
mastide,  not  to  mention  the  Eves  of  Saints*  days  and  Holy 
days,  as  ordered  by  the  Prayer-book,  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, that  had  braved  the  weather  for  nearly  six  centuries, 
echoed  the  sacred  laughter  and  pious  glee  of  a  half-score 
girlish  hearts  and  voices. 

On  the  particular  Christmas  Eve  that  I  remember,  the 
hammering  and  the  chatter  were  running  a  very  hard  race 
for  first  place.  I  was  down  on  a  visit  to  nfy  Uncle  Gre- 
gory, whose  hop-gardens  and  cob-plantations  covered  over 
two  hundred  Kentish  acres.  My  cousin  Kate  was  lieuten- 
ant to  the  Roley-Poley  girls  in  aU  their  decorative  enter- 
prises, and  was  the  confidaniB  of  the  rector*s  third  daugh- 
ter, Dora,  aged  eighteen.  I  was  very  fond  of  my  cousin 
Kate,  because,  through  her,  I  found  myself  frequently  with 
Dora  Polehampton,  the  joUiest,  the  plumpest,  freshest, 
prettiest,  daringest,  darlingest,  most  impudent  little  piece 
of  feminine  creation  that  ever  danced  the  Lancers,  or  rode 
to  hounds.  The  fact  was,  I  was  head-overUieels  in  love 
with  Dora,  but  was  too  bashful  to  confess  my  affection, 
and  ask  her  to  accept  my  hand  and  heart. 

Of  course,  I  assisted  at  the  decorations.  There  was 
only  one  other  member  of  my  sex,  a  big  horsey  fellow, 
arrived  that  day,  on  a  visit  to  the  rector*s,  and  I  left  him 
to  attend  to  the  requirements  of  the  six  other  girls,  while 
I  devoted  my  attention  to  cousin  Kate  and  Dora.  Kate, 
however,  was  only  a  matter  of  form ;  it  was  Dora  who 
commanded  my  every  movement,  my  every  thought,  and 
my  every  glance,  as  I  handed  her  up  crosses  and  triangles. 
I  nailed  up  the  devices  and  garlands  that  her  hands  had 
fashioned  ;  I  assisted  her  to  mount  the  steps  to  adjust  the 
designs  upon  the  gaselier ;  I  pricked  my  hands  in  select- 
ing suitable  pieces  of  holly  for  her ;  I  raced  round  the 
churchyard  in  search  of  yew  and  laurels — in  short,  I  was 
her  slave.  But  I  looked  forward  to  my  reward— yes,  we 
were  all  to  go  up  to  the  rectory  when  our  labors  were  fin- 
ished, and  before  I  left  I  was  determined  to  pluck  up 
courage,  and  know  my  fate.  I  had  reserved  inside  my 
hat  a  dainty  sprig  of  mistletoe,  and  I  was  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  claim  its  privileges,  and  to  gather  honey  from 
my  beloved  Dora's  cheeks. 

At  last  wo  were  done.     The  aisles  were  swept ;  furs, 
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oloaks  ukd  Traps  vere  brought  Irom  the  veatrf ,  the  ladies 
OBrefnUj  protected  from  the  cald,  and  we  prepared  to  de- 
port. We  looked  npOD  odc  work,  and  wen  wall  pleased. 
Erery  pillar,  beam  and  rod  was  hidden  beneath  evergreens 
with  their  berries,  whose  hues  were  in  beantifal  harmony 
with  the  fine  dark  color  of  the  old  oak  pews.  Onlj  the 
altar  and  font  remained  to  be  finiahed,  and  fteah  flowan 
were  to  be  brought  for  them  in  the  morning.  I  offered 
to  see  all  was  seonrelf  fastened,  and  look  the  front  door. 
B7  the  time  I  bad  done  this,  the  rest  had  cleared  out,  and 
I  found  Eate  waiting  for  me  in  the  porch     We  soon 


looking  upstart  w83l"  Mj  defeat  was  complete  when  abe 
answered;  "  Whj,  don't  jou  know?  That  is  Dora's 
young  man  I" 

Ton  conld  have  knocked  me  down  with  yoor  little 
Snger.  I  was  beaten,  betrayed,  and  utterly  forlorn.  I 
did  not  go  to  ohorch  on  Obiistmas  morning,  and  returned 
to  town  on  Boxing  Day,  without  saying  adieu  to  my  lost 

I  hear  some  one  ask.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  my 
title  f    I  have  been  forgetting.     That  fellow's  name  wm 


oanglit  np  the  others,  bat  I  had  no  chance  of  Dora's  soci- 
ety, for  she  was  in  close  tile-a-liU-with  the  "other  fellow,'' 
and  my  natmal  basbtalness  kept  me  from  intruding. 
However,  my  jealonsy  was  awakeaed,  and  I  watched  that 
"othn  fellow  "for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  great 
snspioiiHi. 

Ton  can  imagine  my  astonislunsiit  when,  directly  we 
got  indoors,  I  saw  him,  before  the  whole  company,  kiss 
my  beloved  under  the  mistletoe  as  if  he  bad  my  right  to 
do  so,  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  I  had  bait  a  mind  to 
step  forward  and  follow  his  example,  and,  (or  the  reat  of 
the  evening,  keep  Dora  to  myaeU ;  but  I  was  too  bash- 
toL  The  only  words  I  conld  say  to  her  before  I  left  were, 
"  Oood-nighL" 

On  onr  way  home  I  inquired  ot  Kate  who  "  that  jockey- 


Alfred  Berry.  I  go  to  my  deak  and  noearth  two  cards, 
tied  with  some  white  satin  ribbon,  that  have  lain  there 
nearly  nine  years;  on  them  I  read,  "Mr.  A.  Berry.' 
"Mrs.  A.  Berry." 

Patbon  Baikts  op  ths  Tsadeh. — In  the  Middle  Ages, 
every  trade  had  its  patron.  That  of  the  oboemakars  was 
Si  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian  ;  of  the  goldsmiths,  St.  Ek^jr; 
of  the  oatlers,  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  wine  and  grain 
dealers  adopted  SL  Nicholas. 

Wx  ahonld  not  despair  of  the  goodness  of  the  world  it 
we  do  not  happen  to  see  it  immediately  around  ns.  The 
atmosphere  is  still  blue,  tboagh  so  muchof  it  asisinoloeed 
in  onr  apartment  ia  colorless. 
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Br  M.  Betiiam  Edwakds. 
The  ssdentar;  port  of  mankind,  whioh  is  tha  vut  mo- 
jori^  in  oiTilized  oonntriea,  irill  e*er  be  espeoiollf  at- 
traotod  toward  the  reoords  of  odTentaroaa  travel  nnder- 
ti^en  bj  women.  Sitting  \jj  jam  firemde,  and  reading 
ot  Lad;  Hoster  Stonhopa's  B«dotiin  WBDdenngs  in  the 
Sjrian  Desert ;  ot  l^Aj  Dnff  Oordon'a  dailj  lita  among 
the  Fellaheen  of  tho  Nile ;  cr  of  the  gallant  Iiad;  Baker' 


of  Biblical  simplici^  and  primitiretieEH,  with  tba  sidendor 

and  poetry  ot  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  was  oertainlj  the  do* 
sire  of  adrenture,  as  wall  ta  a  craTing  for  the  fabled  Ees^ 
that  aotaated  tha  career  of  Alexandrine  Tincg,  a  veritablo 
page  of  romance  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  as  daring  and 
IncklesB  a  chapter  of  Afrioau  exploration  as  any  on  record. 

Visitors  to  Algien  some  years  ago  will  remambar  tha 

participation  sax    of  mjs- 

in  her    hns-  terj  hangiag 

band'a    Afii-  aboot  a  oer- 

oaa    perih-  tain    yaoht 

0  n  r  minds  iTing  off  the 
a  r  a  power-  harbw.  En- 
fnlly  and  mor  spread 
agreeably  all  kinds  ol 
nfTeoted  by  glowing  ra- 
the aenss  of  ports  abont 
oontnat  snch  tba  misti*ess 
experlenees  ot  its  motley 
ptea*nt  to  oraw — Enro- 
tboaoofordi-  peana,  ne- 
naiy  exist-  groee  and 
Mica.  It  is  sUtdy  Nu- 
w  i  t  h  o  n  t  bians.  Borne 
dottbt  chiefly  said  it  was 
an  impa-  an  Oriental 
tienoa  of  princess;  one 
DOQTentional  inrented  a 
aoeisty,  a  love  affair,  to 
domeatio  aooonut  for 
Tontine,  nar-  ths  lonely 
wowed  bj  vandarings 
flOitom  and  of  this  female 
issbioD,  that  Odyasens; 
laada  woman  another  hint- 

01  snoh  oonr-  ed  darkly  at 
agaoQs    typo  aome    politi- 


tcom  far-  oiT 
Mnssnlman 
oonrts  to  tha 
duets  of  tba 
Sahara.  Tha 
bare  troth, 
when  at  last 
it  waa  made 
known,  was 
almost  as 
marrelona  as 
anything  fic- 
tion o  o  n  1  (1 
iuTent  on  be- 
half of  iU 
owner.  The 
yacht,  in- 
This  deed,     be- 

feeling,  np  to  aoertua  point,  isa  natnrol  and  healthyone.  Icnged  to  a  lady,  young,  beantifnl,  and  posseeeed  ot 
On  the  threshold  of  life,  all  is  so  new,  so  marvelon^  qaeenly  fortnne,  whooa  existenoo,  almost  from  childhood, 
BO  enticing  1  We  wonld  tain  know  what  the  great  world  had  been  spent  in  the  East ;  who  had  already  aooomplishcd 
is  like— take  part  in  its  ever-changing,  many-phased  de-  seTerel  voyages  ot  discovery  in  Central  Abica  ;  and  who, 
velopment,  do  as  others  have  done  b^ora  na,  and  discover  nadaonted  by  tha  nushaps  of  former  pioneers  in  the  sama 
or  create  tor  ontselvea.  Added  to  the  inherent  adventnra-  direction,  now  prcqeoted  an  undertaking,  which,  if  carricil 
somaneoB  ot  yontb,  we  mnst  take  into  aoooant  the  romanoe  out  snooesstolly,  most  place  her  in  the  foremost  rank  ot 
attaching  to  Eastern  travoL     There  is  a  magnetic  faacina-     African  discoverers. 

tion  for  some  minds  in  Oriental  lite — that  strange  miztore        This  oonragoons  yonng  l.idy—for  slie  was  in  the  flower 
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of  her  youth — was  bom  at  the  Hagae  in  1839,  of  mixed 
pareotage,  her  father  being  an  English  merchant  long 
resident  in  Holland ;   her  mother,    a  Dntoh  baroness, 
daughter  of  that  famous  Dutch  Admiral  Tan  Capellen  who 
assisted  Lord  Elxmouth  at  the  siege  of  Algiers  in  1816. 
Thus  Alexandrine  directly  inherited  some  of  her  nnusuai 
mental  and  physical  quahties.  By  the  death  of  her  father, 
whilst  she  was  still  a  mere  child,  she  became  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  the  country ;  and  her  mother,  who 
must  also  have  been  a  remarkable  woman,  gave  her  as 
choice  and  expensive  an  education  as  that  bestowed  on  a 
young  princesa     She  was  early  introduoed  at  Oourt,  where 
she  soon  grew  to  be  an  especial  favorite  of  the  Queen  ;  but 
these  glimpses  of  royalty,  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  most  cultivated  and  artistic  circles  of  the  capital,  acted 
upon  her  in  a  wholly  unexpected  manner.  What  high  tastes, 
'culture,  and  elegant  surroundings  could  do  to  make  the 
young  heiress  in  love  with  such  a  life  were  hers.     Every- 
thing was  placed  within  her  reach — the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellect,  distractions  of 
every  kind,  the  prospects  of  a  bnlliant  marriage,  and  an 
enviable  social  position.    Young,  beautiful,  rich,  gifted, 
she  yet  turned  her  &ce  upon  the  future  that  beckoned  so 
enticingly,  and  in  her  eighteenth  year  quitted  the  Hague, 
never  to  return. 

Her  first  journey  was  on  an  ambitious  scale,  and  evi- 
dently determined,  for  once  and  for  all,  the  bent  of  her 
career.  In  company  of  her  mother  and  aunt,  she  visited 
Norway,  Italy,  Constantinople,  Palestiae,  and  the  Nile, 
spending  the  Winter  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  however,  with  its 
influx  of  European  tourists  and  cosmopolitan  element,  de- 
spite its  unspeakable  picturesqueness  and  grandeur,  failed 
to  satisfy  the  aspiration  of  the  enthusiastic  young  traveler. 
8he  wanted  to  throw  heart  and  soul  into  the  life  of  the 
African  explorer — to  devote  her  fortune  and  energies  to 
the  cause  of  geographical  discovery  ;  to  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  those  vast  problems  which  have  perplexed 
travelers  of  all  ages  and  countries  ;  lastly,  to  report  on  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  do  what  in  her  lay  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  tiie  "  dark  continent" 

With  schemes  no  less  ambitious  than  these,  she  started 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  Central  Africa,  her  compan- 
ions being  her  mother  and  aunt,  worthy  daughters  of  the 
brave  Dutch  admiraL  The  journey  alone,  for  enterprise 
and  orig^inality,  sufficed  to  place  her  among  the  fraternity 
of  African  explorers,  and  is  severally  described  in  the 
London  T\ine$  of  November,  1862,  under  the  head  of 
•*  Lady  Travelers  on  the  White  Nile  ";  afterward  in  Peter- 
mann*s  well-known  geographical  publication,  *'Mittheil- 
ungen*';  also  in  a  communication  read  before  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  of  London. 

*'A  thousand  miles  on  the  White  Nile"  is  no  small 
achievement,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show.  Their 
project  was  attended  with  many  difficulties.  No  climate 
is  more  fatal  to  Europeans  than  that  of  the  White  Nile ; 
every  possible  obstacle  was  then  put  in  the  way  of  travel- 
ers by  the  slave-dnving  authorities  and  their  abettors. 
Undismayed,  however,  Alexandrine  and  her  oompanions 
set  off  from  Cairo  in  January,  1862,  with  three  Nile  boats, 
containing  provisions  for  twelve  months,  large  quantities 
of  money,  chiefly  in  copper,  and  a  numerous  train  of  serv- 
iint&  At  Korosko  they  quitted  their  ddhabeeyalis^  and 
purchased  a  hundred  camels,  starting  for  Abu-Hammed 
through  the  Nubian  deserL  Being  largely  provided  with 
water,  the  caravan  did  not  suffer  much  ;  but  great  was  the 
general  joy,  when,  at  last,  after  this  monotonous  peregri- 
nation in  tlie  blinding  sand,  the  pinnacles  of  Abu-Hammed 
were  descried  rising  amid  palm  groves  and  granite  crags, 
the  Nild  flowing  beyond  in  majestic  fullness  and  splendor. 


Our  travelers  proceeded  to  Khartoum,  capital  of  Egyptian 
Soudan,  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  tlie  Blue 
Nile,  a  modem  town  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  inhab- 
itants, and  of  considerable  importance  from  many  points 
of  view.  In  the  first  plaoe^  it  is  the  seat  of  local  gorem- 
ment  established  there  by  its  founder,  Mohammed  AH ; 
secondly,  it  is  the  great  haltmg-place  and  centre  of  ivory- 
hunters,  slave  captors,  and  travelers  generally. 

At  the  time  of  the  ladies*  visit,  Musad  Pa^a,  the  Turk- 
ish governor-general,  ruled  with  military  sway,  oppressing 
the  people,  draining  the  country  of  its  last  resouroas,  and 
carrying  on  a  vast  commerce  in  slavery.  The  fame  •f  this 
young  heiress's  (preat  wealth  and  her  protestationB  against 
slavery  had  already  reached  Khartoum,  and  it  was  weU 
known  that  what  she  saw  in  Africa  would  be  reported  in 
Europe ;  as  might  be  expected,  therefore,  every  possible 
obstacle  was  put  in  her  way.  The  intrepid  young  lady — 
she  was  only  twenty-two  at  the  time — insisted,  however, 
and  being  backed  with  a  queenly  fortune  and  inflvential 
protection,  she  gained  her  point,  starting  from  Khartoum 
in  a  steamer  placed  at  her  disposal  by  a  brother  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt 

This  voyage  was  full  of  picturesqueness  and  poetio 
charm.  The  river-banks  were  luxuriant  with  palm-irees, 
mimosas  and  acacias,  peopled  with  birds  of  great  variety, 
and  monkeys ;  and  the  little  villages  alongside  formed  a 
succession  of  pictures  in  the  mellow  atmosphere,  an  amber 
light  toning  down  the  brilliant  hues  of  day.  Whenever 
the  party  alighted,  the  appearance  of  the  young  leader  of 
the  expedition  aroused  the  most  lively  curiosity.  A  su- 
perb horsewoman,  blonde,  handsome  and  oommandisg  in 
appearance,  as  she  galloped  with  her  escort  thiougk  the 
negro  villages,  it  was  rumored  that  this  was  no  lesser  per- 
sonage than  a  daughter  of  the  great  Lord  of  StambouL 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and,  above  all,  her 
kindness  to  the  black  race,  won  all  hearts,  whilst  even  the 
emissaries  of  Turkish  rule  in  these  parts  tre^ited  her  with 
courtesy  and  respect 

Such  a  life  as  this  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  Alexan- 
drine's tastes,  but  she  could  not  for  a  moment  shake  off 
the  painful  impression  produced  by  the  curse  of  slavery 
that  lay  on  the  land.  Her  purse  was  ever  open  t«  those 
needing  help,  though,  of  course,  against  this  evil  as  a 
whole,  she  was  powerless. 

The  journey  was  continued  eastward,  nothing  daunting 
Alexandrine.  They  duly  reached  the  Nu  Lake,  where  the 
White  Nile  joins  the  Gazelle  Biver,  as  dismal  and  un- 
healthy a  spot  as  any  in  Africa,  one  vast  swamp  meeting 
the  eye  on  every  side,  and  life  being  made  insupportable 
by  musquitoes. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  nature  more  deadly  and  repulsive 
than  these  swamps  of  the  White  Kile,  but  the  travelers 
escaped  malaria,  and  pursued  their  way  to  the  Austrian 
missionary  station  of  Heiligenkreuz,  a  veritable  European 
graveyard  in  the  heart  of  Africa  I  Sixty  souls  in  all,  mis- 
sionaries and  laymen,  lie  buried  here,  some  martyrs  to 
religious  zeal,  others  to  a  love  of  science  and  humanity. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these,  Wilhelm  von  Hamier,  spoif  a« 
man  and  naturalist,  who  had  only  halted  at  the  mission- 
station  for  rest,  magnanimously  sacrificed  his  life  in 
attempting  to  rescue  a  negro  from  an  enraged  bui&ila 

Various  excursions  were  made  by  the  ladies  in  tha 
neighboring  villages,  mere  congeries  of  straw  huts,  inhab- 
ited by  a  quite  naked  population,  whose  food  oonsisted 
chiefly  of  bats,  snakes,  termites  and  roots.  On  the  80th 
of  September  the  party  reached  Qondokoro,  having  suc- 
cessfully aooompUshed  a  journey  of  upward  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  these  almost  unknown  regiona  Gondokoro 
pleased  them  greatly,  and  Madame  Tinn^  wrote  home  i^ 
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glowing  terms  of  the  pleasant  terraces,  planted  with  lemon 
and  tamaristc  trees,  and  of  the  fertile  negro  villages, 
where,  so  long  as  the  maize  lasted,  the  inhabitants  did 
nothing  bat  sing  and  danoe.  Excursions  were  made  in 
the  enyiroDS,  where  they  found  a  rich  plain,  dotted  with 
fine  trees,  and  peopled  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  return  to  Khartoum  was  safely  aocompliahed,  and 
the  fame  of  the  unique  journey  made  by  ladies  soon 
reached  Europe.  As  they  sailed  up  the  river  toward 
Khartoum,  they  encountered  the  dahaheeynh  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  who  was  just  quittiog  it,  and  the  great  explorer  touch* 
ingly  alludes  to  this  rencontre,  in  his  opus  magnum.  Salutes 
were  flred,  handkerchiefs  waved,  so  long  as  the  steamers 
remained  in  each  other's  sight.  '*  Little  did  we  think," 
wrote  Sir  Samuel,  **  that  it  was  the  last  time  we  should 
see  those  friendly  faces,  and  that  the  little  exploring 
party  was  doomed  to  so  fearful  an  end."  The  journey 
had  cost  the  ladies  930,000  ! 

At  Khartoum  they  halted  for  a  time,  falling  in  with 
other  travelers  equally  enthusiastic,  and  with  them  matur- 
ing ambitious  schemes  of  adventure  and  discovery.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  no  time  was  more  enthusiasm 
displayed  concerning  African  exploration  than  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  three  ladies'  expedition  to  Gondokoro. 
Speke  and  Grant  had  just  accomplished  their  remarkable 
journeys ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out 
for  his  great  voyage  ;  Petherick  had  brought  home  a  vast 
collection  of  spoils  from  the  White  Nile ;  and  German 
and  other  travelers  were  meditating  expeditions  in  all  di- 
rections. It  was  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  rich  in  geo- 
graphical results,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  and  the  history 
of  African  travel  of  the  last  thirty  years  will  show. 

The  achievements  of  some  of  the  more  recent  explorers 
are  alone  enough  to  take  one's  breath  away.  The  great 
Livingstone  led  the  van,  exploring  vast  tracts  which  had 
hitherto  been  mere  blanks  in  the  African  map,  discovering 
the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  nearly  under  the  Equator,  and 
the  Lake  Tanganyika  further  south,  also  the  great  Biver 
Lualaba  ;  and,  among  other  exploits,  tracing  the  Zambesi 
Biver  from  the  interior  to  its  outlet  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Infected  by  his  ardor,  came  the  gallant  Speke  and  Grant, 
who  shared  with  Sir  Samuel  Baker  the  glory  of  discover- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Nile.  To  the  latter  we  owe  also  the 
discovery  of  a  second  great  lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza  ;  and, 
furthermore,  one  of  the  most  important  expeditions  into 
Central  Afiica  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
Stanley's  search  after  Livingstone  is  another  niemorable 
exploit.  Starting  for  Zanzibar  in  January,  1871,  Stanley, 
with  200  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, whither  Livingstone  had  just  arrived  from  the 
southwest  lakea  Stanley  explored  the  region  between  the 
Lakes  Albert  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika,  descended  the  river 
Livingstone  had  discovered  and  named,  the  Lualaba,  to  its 
mouth— a  stupendous  feat,  unfortunately  accompanied  by 
many  sanguinary  encounters  with  the  natives.  Lastly,  we 
liave  Cameron's  more  peaceful  and  equally  magniflcent 
journey— the  first  performed  by  an  Englishman  across  the 
African  Continent  in  its  central  latitudes,  beyond  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  Atlantic  seacoast  of 
Lower  Guinea.  Nearly  3,000  miles  were  accomplished  on 
foot,  the  most  important  part  of  his  travels  lying  in  the 
interior  west  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  discovered  by 
Livingstone,  and  which  Cameron  found  to  be  connected 
with  the  River  Congo. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  splendid  results  of  African  explo- 
Tation  within  the  last  thirty  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
journeys  of  Barth,  Schweinfurth,  and  other  daring  travelers 
in  different  regions.  No  wonder  that  Alexandrine  Tinnd, 
whose  mind  ftt>m  her  earliest  years  had  been  turned  to. 


exploration  and  adventure,  now  caught  the  general  glow. 
At  Khartoum,  the  great  meetiog-place  of  African  explor- 
ers, Petherick,  Grant,  Speke  and  Baker,  she  was  not  long 
in  finding  others  ready  to  enter  into  her  schemes,  and 
thankful  to  avail  themselves  of  her  pecuniary  resources. 

These  kindred  spirits  were  two  Abyssinian  travelers,  Drs. 
Steudner  and  Heughlin,  Germans,  the  first  a  botanist,  the 
last  a  naturalist,  who  were  only  awaiting  such  an  oppci' 
tunity  to  carry  out  their  project  of  penetrating  into  un- 
known regions  of  the  White  Nile.  Here  we  must  follow 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Heughlin,  who  has  published,  from  a 
naturalist's  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  contributed  to  the  literature  of  African  explo- 
ration. 

Dr.  Heughlin  and  his  friend  had  reached  Khartoum— 
the  Canterbury  of  these  pilg^ms— some  months  before  tin  ' 
return  of  the  ladies  from  Gondokoro,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  doctor's  work  is  devoted  to  a  previous  journey  made 
into  East  Kordofan.  We  will  pass  by  this  portion  of  the 
work,  highly  interesting  as  it  is,  and  devote  our  attention 
to  the  narrative  of  his  journey  made  with  Alexandrine 
Tinn^  and  hdr  companions  on  the  White  Nile  and  Gazelle 
Biver. 

The  travelers  soon  matured  their  plan,  which  was  no  less 
ambitious  than  that  of  a  voyage  to  the  lake-sources  of  the 
Gazelle  Biver,  thence  by  land  to  the  country  of  the  famed 
cannibal  tribes,  the  Nyam-Nyam.  Such  an  undertaking 
required  preparations  on  a  large  and  costly  scale,  but  in 
this  respect  no  obstacle  presented  itselt 

Alexandrine,  the  leading  spirit  and  prime  mover  of  the 
expedition,  undertook  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds,  and 
a  relation  of  her  own,  the  Baron  d'Arkel  d'Ablaing,  also  an 
experienced  traveler,  joined  the  party.  But  there  were 
hindrances  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  The  Baroness  van 
Oapellen,  Alexandrine's  aunt,  was  too  much  weakened  by 
fever  to  undertake  another  journey  as  yet,  and  some  delay 
also  occurred  in  getting  together  the  necessary  provisions 
and  retinue.  Large  quantities  of  proyisions  were  taken, 
chiefly  consisting  of  biscuits,  meal,  butter,  rice,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, wine  and  brandy,  also  wax-lights  and  soap  ;  besides 
these,  copper  bracelets  and  bars,  flne  glass  beads,  woolen 
stufiis,  salt,  etc.,  for  barter,  and  vast  stores  of  money.  The 
clothes  of  the  ladies  seem  to  have  occupied  an  enormous 
space,  and  for  each  of  the  travelers  was  provided  a  riding- 
horse  or  mule. 

At  last  the  entire  company  was  embarked,  miking  200 
souls  in  all ;  this  number  including  ten  Dutch  women- 
servants,  an  Italian  ship's  steward,  a  Turkish  officer  with 
ten  soldiery  belonging  to  a  Khartoum  regiment,  besides 
twenty  Berber  paid  soldiws,  several  Arab  interpreters  and 
scribes,  the  rest  of  the  crew  being  composed  of  negro  serv- 
ants and  sailors.  The  baroness  had  finally  decided  to  re- 
main at  Khartoum.  Four  camels,  besides  thirty  donkeys 
and  mules,  and  several  riding-horses  were  also  carried.  A 
steamer,  two  dahabeeyahs  and  two  ordinary  Nile  boats 
convoyed  the  CKpedition,  which  created  no  little  astonish- 
ment among  the  inhabitants.  The  gentlemen  started  first, 
the  ladies  following  a  few  days  after,  and  very  pictur- 
esquely and  graphically  does  Dr.  Heughlin  describe  their 
experiences  by  the  way. 

This  is  the  kind  of  picture  he  gives  us  from  the  White 
Nile  :  ''  To  our  right  we  have  the  large  island  of  Nabreh, 
and,  as  we  proceed,  come  in  sight  of  many  smaller  ones, 
the  river  widening  as  we  go,  its  entire  breadth  not,  how- 
ever, being  perceived  from  the  boat  Vegetation  becomes 
more  luxuriant,  and  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  bushes  are  alive 
with  the  notes  of  birds,  sounding  clear  across  the  transpa- 
rent water.  Splendid  is  the  white  plumage  of  the  osprey, 
gleaming  in  the  midst  of  the  dark-green  shinins  foliage ; 
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no  less  that  of  tlie  little  white  heran,  reating  od  dark,  fiillen 
tiuo- honks.  On  an  overhangiag  bnuich  stands  the  tihj, 
snake-necked  oormonnt,  with  fiei7-rod  ejet  fixed  on  his 
Blippei7  prey ;  then,  plomp  aa  a  stone,  he  darts  into  the 
water,  after  a  long  interval  showing  his  bead  and  neck 
above.  One  of  his  oomrailes  geeau  to  feel  ft  little  too 
(Irenohed  after  his  late  immersion,  for  he  sits  in  the  son, 
■pleading  out  hia  beaatiful  plamage  of  daik  metaUio  green 
to  dnj.  The  piping  call  of  the  oheerfol  jaoama  is  ohaoged 
at  iotervala  for  the  deep,  full  note  of  the  red-billed  shrike, 
oa  ha  site  hidden  in  the  thiciiet;  bright  yellow  veaTer* 


petaal,  enohanting  calm,  with  loft;  trees,  tosselod  hypara- 
sitie  flowen  ;  the  aoocik  Silotica  wafting  balm;  perlnmen, 
mnltitadinons  birds  stoging  in  the  hranohea,  and  splendid 
tropio  plants,  in  rich  crimson  bloom,  ebonndiDg  every- 
where. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  flotilla  of  Uie  ladies  steamed 
into  Mescbia-el-Iteq,  on  the  Qazelle  Biver,  flags  fljing, 
gnns  firing  in  their  honor,  all  the  iDbabilacta  flookiQg  ont 
to  behold  them.  The  travelers  had  lingered  bj  the  wa; 
on  account  of  the  scenery,  and  no  wonder,  for  in  epito  of 
much  dreary  swamp,  and  the  onhealthiness  of  the  harboi.' 


MiaS  TIHHf  AND 

birds  twitter  in  crowds  on  Ihs  houghs,  whilet  from  the 
depth  of  the  shade  is  heard  the  oooing  mnrmnr  of  the 
tnrtle-dove.  Stiff  and  staik,  like  the  stem  of  an  old  tree, 
the  crocodile  takes  hia  rest,  sometimea  with  wide-open 
jawB ;  here  and  there  is  seen  the  hippopotatnus,  as  he  lifts 
his  giant  head  from  the  tronbled  water,  now  eoattering  it 
in  showers,  now  raising  his  fearful  voice,  which  in  echoed 
tiom  the  distant  Bhoree  ;  not  far  off  we  encounter  dozens 
of  carrion  birds,  whilst  a  pair  of  hoge  storks  flj  high  over 
the  green  shore." 

One  spot  is  described  as  an  Eden  brooded  over  by  i)er- 


itself,  there  ore  soeaea  of  positive  enchantment  on  the  Oft- 
Eelle  Eiver.  Take  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hengh- 
lin'e  ftcooant  of  every-day  scenes  :  "Before  daybrKsk  wo 
sailed  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  having  a  moderate 
breeze,  the  early  rays  o(  the  snn  lighting  up  the  splendid 
tropio  landscape,  -Noble  trees  were  growing  here  and 
there ;  might;  tamarisks  in  loveliest  bloom  sprenil  their 
branches  over  the  thick  nadergrowth  ;  acacias  of  difTerent 
kinds,  mallow-treea,  and,  close  to  the  river-side,  a  diversity 
of  water- plantains  and  water-lilies.  Out  of  the  trees  darted 
large  carrion  vnllures  and  ravens,  flying  straight  across 
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the  horizon  ;  the  thicket  was  alive  with  shrikes,  bee-eaters 
and  wattle- birds,  whilst  in  the  brushwood  were  tiuy  war- 
blers, swallows,  woodpeckers,  bnlfinches.** 

At  Mesohra-el-Beq  the  partj  halted  some  time,  awaiting 
fmther  supplies  of  proyisions  from  Khartoum,  also  the 
necessary  bearers  for  their  projected  joornej;  and  the 
country  was  thoroughly  explored  meant  Jne.  Both  natural- 
ist and  botanist  found  plenty  of  scope  for  observation, 
even  the  swamp  regions  oflering  a  great  diversity  of  fauua 
and  flora.  Dr.  Heughlin  found  in  the  islands  near  Meschra 
fine  soap-trees  (Balanites),  and  a  variety  of  Euphorbiacese, 
also,  growing  between  the  reeds  and  rushes ;  a  talj,  beau- 
tiful white  SOene,  Medicago,  and  numerous  LeguminossQ, 
besides  great  varieties  of  flowering  water-plants. 

Tired  at  length  of  waiting  for  the  promised  bearers,  the 
gentlemen  set  out  for  the  land  of  Djur  and  Dor,  in  search 
of  them,  leaving  Alexandrine  Tinn^  and  her  companions  at 
Meschra.  Their  journey  was  a  deeply  interesting  one,  but 
the  deadly  climate  was  doing  its  work.  Both  had  suflered 
by  turns  from  fever  and  dysentery,  as  indeed  had  most  of 
the  party,  and  this  journey  proved  even  more  fatiguing 
than  their  former  ones  had  been.  They  pushed  on,  how- 
ever, as  best  they  could,  alternately  on  foot  and  on  mule- 
baok,  through  the  desert  grass,  and  under  the  burning  sun, 
reaching,  after  several  days,  a  park-like  wilderness,  as  they 
describe  it,  known  as  Schet- Abu-Sebrum.  Here  they  found 
wells,  fresh  herbage  and  lofty  trees — sycamores,  figs,  aca- 
cias, spreading  their  shadow  over  wide  glades  wherein 
sported  the  giraffe  and  the  antelope.  Soon,  also,  they  saw 
stately  specimens  of  the  D61eb  palm.  But  on  the  vision  of 
one  of  these  spectators,  all  earthly  scenes  were  soon  to 
dose  for  ever.  Dr.  Steudner,  a  true  martyr  of  science,  for 
his  journeys  were  made  simply  and  purely  as  a  naturalist, 
succumbed  to  African  fever  at  Wan,  and  was  buried  by 
his  companion  on  a  hillside,  beneath  stately  trees,  "in 
the  midst  of  that  magnificent  nature  whose  true  servant 
and  reverer  he  was.'* 

Dr.  Heughlin  now  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Bongo, 
in  the  country  of  Dor,  where  he  succeeded  at  last  in  hiring 
bearers  at  an  exorbitant  price— $2,500 —f or  the  transport 
of  baggie  twenty-five  miles !  Six  weeks  after  his  depart- 
ure, he  returned  to  the  ladies  at  Meschra,  to  find  them  all 
suffering  more  or  less  from  fever*  The  necessary  provis- 
ions, however,  appeared  from  Khartoum,  and,  undismayed 
by  so  many  mishaps,  the  party  set  off  for  Bongo,  halting 
at  the  park-like  wilderness  before  named,  and  reaching 
their  destination  in  June. 

This  journey  was  a  most  painful  and  tedious  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rains.  The  ladies,  mounted  on  sumpter  mules, 
got  drenched  to  the  skin,  without  any  possibility  of  drying 
their  clothes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  were  spoiled 
on  the  way  by  the  soaking  received.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  Bongo,  matters  improved.  The  rains  ceased,  the 
tropic  vegetation  burst  forth  on  a  sudden  in  all  its  luxuri- 
ance and  splendor,  flowers  and  birds  appeared  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  party  regaled  on  fresh  vegetables,  fruit  and 
wild  honey.  Huts  were  built  under  the  direction  of  Alex- 
andrine, and,  in  a  kind  of  fortified  encampment,  the  ladies 
settled  down,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  recruit  their  strength  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  season.  Madame  Tinn^,  however, 
and  her  trusty  woman-servant,  could  not  recruit  their 
forces.  Both  died  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  Bon^^o. 
The  younger  Dutch  maid  sickened,  also,  chiefly  of  home- 
sickuBss,  and  Dr.  Heughlin,  as  well  as  several  of  the  men, 
were  ill  with  fever.  He  narrates  how,  after  the  death  of 
Madume  Tinn^  and  her  maid,  he  used  to  go  every  day 
from  the  eeerihdhj  or  fortiBed  encampment,  where  he  was 
stayintc,  to  visit  Alexandrine,  a  considerable  distance,  and 
often  aooomplished  with  the  utmost  painfulneas  and  diffi- 


culty. **  It  was  all  I  could  do,"  he  writes,  **  and  frequently 
my  strength  failed  me  on  the  way,  so  that  I  had  to  rest^ 
sometimes  not  reaching  bpme  till  midnight,  sometimes 
falling  down  on  the  way  with  an  attack  of  fever.  The 
Dutch  girl,  Alexandrine^s  maid,  was  often  beside  hasrell 
with  home-sickness,  bewaUing  her  unlucky  fate,  to  die  £0 
young,  so  lonely  and  so  far  from  homa" 

In  this  trying  time,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  anx- 
ieties and  grief  weighing  upon  their  spirits,  Alexandrine 
Tinnd  and  Dr.  HeughUn  made  the  most  of  their  opportu- 
nities of  studying  the  country  and  people,  that  unhappy, 
harmless,  slave-driven  population  for  whom  both  felt  such 
warm  sympathy.  These  Djur  and  Dor  folks  are  extremely 
musical,  and  their  music  is  described  as  being  in  the  high- 
est degree  harmonious,  and  chiefly  of  a  pensive  character. 
Their  melodies  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  minor  key,  in 
correct  time  and  rhythm,  and  are  arranged  both  as  solos 
and  part-songs.  Their  favorite  instrument  is  a  kind  of 
•mandoline,  with  five  strings,  one  overlaying  the  other. 
They  are  great  dancers,  very  superstitious  on  tho  subject 
of  ghosts,  fortune-telling  and  the  evil  eye,  but  of  any  kind 
of  religion  have  not  a  trace. 

Dr.  Heughlin's  account  of  their  life  amid  this  strange 
people  and  grandiose  nature  is  delightful  reading,  esx>e- 
cially  to  lovers  of  natural  history. 

He  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  D61eb  palm,  the  ma- 
jestic butter-tree  (Bntyrospermum  Parkii),  also  of  the  wild 
bees  and  the  native  method  of  trapping  the  honey,  and  de- 
scribes the  flowers,  plants,  birds  and  animal  life  generally 
with  accuracy  as  well  as  enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately,  the  scheme  of  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
land  of  theNyam«Nyam  had  to  be  abandoned,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  Alexandrine  Tinn^  and  himself.  Every- 
thing was  against  them.  The  only  persons  who  could  fur- 
ther their  plans,  the  noted  slave-traffickers  at  Bongo,  at 
whose  caravanserai  or  zeeribah  they  had  stayed,  put  every 
possible  obstacle  in  their  way,  asking  the  unheard-of  sum 
of  1500  Austrian  thalers  for  ^e  transport  of  their  baggage 
to  €he  Kosanga  Biver,  a  bare  three  days'  journey.  Even 
a  sum  60  exorbitant  would  have  been  willingly  paid,  but 
there  were  other  hindrances ;  it  was  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  general  health  of  the  party  was  not  in  a 
condition  for  further  enterprise. 

It  was  decided  to  start  homeward,  that  is  to  say,  toward 
Khartoum,  taking  with  them  the  bodies  of  Madame  Tinn^ 
and  her  maid.  On  the  way  they  met  with  not  a  few  mis- 
adventures. As  soon  as  the  Lake  Nu  had  been  traversed, 
and  they  were  fairly  on  the  White  Nile,  they  were.stopped 
by  one  of  those  huge  weed  drifts  that  often  obstruct  navi- 
gation in  these  channels — a  wall  of  reeds,  grass,  papyrus 
and  other  water-plauts,  which  it  took  two  days  and  the 
combined  labor  of  150  men  to  clear  away. 

Further  on  they  had  an  encounter  with  pirates,  t.  e., 
slave-captors ;  shots  were  exchanged,  some  natives  were 
wounded,  and  one  of  the  pirate-boats  was  disabled.  A 
slave  family,  moreover,  was  rescued  by  Alexandrine  and 
carried  to  Egypt 

At  last  Khartoum  was  reached,  after  an  absence  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  Baroness  van  Capellan,  Alexandrhie'a 
aunt,  had  died  there  during  her  absence.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  even  the  intrepid  spirit  of  this  remarkable 
young  lady  should  qunil  before  such  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes. Just  as  at  Bongo,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Ga- 
zelle Biver,  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  fortified  en- 
campment to  mourn  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  now  re- 
tired to  a  village  a  little  removed  from  Khartoum,  refusing 
to  see  any  one  or  enter  the  town.  When  her  grief  was 
spent  she  returned  to  Cairo. 
This  journey,  so  fatal  and  luckless  as  far  as  its  main  ob- 
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ject  was  concerned,  must  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a 
failure.  It  was  fruitful  not  only  in  geographical,  but  bo- 
tanical and  ornithological,  results.  The  gallant  Steudner 
and  hia  friend  Heughlin,  who,  be  it  remembered,  could 
not  have  pursued  their  journeys  bat  for  the  generous  in- 
Titatioa  of  Alezandrino  to  join  her  party,  made  extensive 
obseryations  on  the  natural  history,  as  well  as  lAanners 
and  customs,  of  the  countries  they  passed  through,  and 
also  added  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  remote  regions. 

They  gare  tidings  of  a  river,  hitherto  unknown,  the 
Sena,  which  flows  toward  the  Nyam-Nyam  country  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  is  navigable ;  also  of  a  vast  lake 
with  flat  shores  to  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  White  Nile. 
Alexandrine  had  now  x>asBed  three  entire  years  in 
Soudan,  and  in  spite  of  the  privations  and  sufiferings  she 
hai  gome  through,  was  more  wedded  to  the  life  of  an  Af- 
rican explorer  than  ever.  Freedom,  adventure,  even 
danger,  had  un8X>eakabla  charms  for  her,  and  the  grandiose 
aspect  •f  nature  in  the  East,  its  vast  solitudes,  its  pictar- 
esque  papulation,  the  glory  of  the  desert — all  these  things 
flUed  her  mind  with  delight,  and  were  in  harmony  with 
her  aspirations  and  tastes.  Oonventional  life  became  more 
and  mare  unpleasing  to  her.  By  degrees  she  discarded 
EoropeaB  habits,  adopting  the  graceful  Arab  dress,  which 
wen  became  her  stately  figure ;  she  was  served  by  Arab 
and  negro  attendants  only,  and  her  Oairene  villa  was  en- 
tirely furnished  after  Oriental  fashion. 

Four  years  she  spent  quietly  at  Cairo  and  in  yachting. 
Smyrna,  Naples,  Bome,  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Tripoli  were 
visited  by  turns,  an  incident  .occurring  at  the  latter  place 
which  led  to  her  last  and  fatid  expedition.  Just  whilst  her 
yacht  happened  to  be  lying  off  Tripoli,  vast  caravans  ar- 
rived from  the  Sahara,  laden  with  spoils  of  those  marvel- 
ous lands  whence  Barth,  Bohlfs,  and  other  recent  travel- 
ers had  bome  such  glowing  tales.  The  enthusiastic  girl 
wanted  no  other  stimulas.  She  immediately  prepared  for 
a  journey,  which  in  cost,  splendor  and  daringness  was  to 
tlurow  her  former  achievements  into  the  shade.  Had  she 
succeeded,  she  would  haved  one  what  no  other  European 
traveler  had  hitherto  accomplished,  and  would  assuredly 
have  secured  a  foremost  place  among  African  discoverers. 
Her  plan  was  to  travel  from  Tripoli  to  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  thence  to  Kuka  in  Bornu,  and  taking  a  westerly 
direotion,  make  her  way  by  Lake  Tschad  and  "Wadai, 
Darf or,  and  Eordofan  to  the  Nile.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  the  extent  of  country  to  be  traversed  in  such  a 
journey,  though  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  for  the 
full  comprehension  of  its  daringness. 

The  country  of  the  Touaregs,  aptly  called  the  Qate  of 
the  Sahara,  has  ever  been  the  barrier  between  North  Afri- 
can caravans  and  the  rich  spoils  in  gold-dost,  ivory,  and 
skins  of  Soudan.  Veritable  pirates  of  the  desert,  levying 
blackmail  alike  on  the  caravans  that  come  or  go,  the 
Touaregs,  though  possessed  of  flue  physical  qualities,  being 
handsome,  strong  and  brave,  have  the  reputation  also  of 
being  the  most  faithless  tribe  of  Africa.  "  Courageous, 
I>atient,  canning,  like  all  animals  of  prey,"  says  one  who 
knew  them,  *'  never  trust  yourself  to  their  tender  mercies. 
If  you  receive  the  hospitidity  of  a  Touareg,  you  have  no- 
thing to  fear  whilst  in  his  tent ;  but  he  will  send  word  to 
his  nearest  neighbor  to  assassinata  you,  and  will  share  the 
plunder  with  him." 

Oddly  enough,  these  cruel  tribes  are  said  to  have  much 
clearer  notions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  morality  than 
most  of  their  neighbors.  Polygamy  is  almost  unknown, 
and  women  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  liberty  than 
among  other  savage  races.  Bnt  the  Touareg  is,  both  by 
nature  and  habif,  pirate  and  bandit,  lying  in  wait  for  a 


caravan  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  its  approach  rushing  forth 
with  horrible  cries  to  slay  and  pillage.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  journey  from  Algeria  to  Timbuctoo  is  so 
rarely  attempted,  and  most  generally  with  tragic  results. 
Only  a  few  years  back,  a  learned  and  distinguished  trav- 
eler, a  Jewish  Babbi  named  Mardocheus,  versed  alike  in 
natural  science,  Oriental  language  and  literature,  started 
from  Algiers  for  Timbuctoo  with  a  numerous  caravan. 
This  remarkable  man  was  bent  not  only  upon  scientiflo 
explorations  of  the  country,  but  also  upon  establishing  di- 
rect commercial  relations  between  the  French-African 
colony  and  Soudan.  Ho  had  everything  i»  favor  of  his 
enterprise,  being  supported  by  the  Algerian  learned  soci- 
eties, and  peculiarly  fitted  by  virtue  of  his  own  acquire- 
ments for  transactions  with  the  natives.  Month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  have  passed  without  tidings  of 
Mardocheus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  and  his 
band  have  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  other  travelers,  and 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Touaregs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  experienced  traveler 
like  Alexandrine  Tlnn^  rmdertook  a  journey  through  the 
territory  of  the  Touaregs  without  all  possible  precautions. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  1869,  her  caravan,  composed  of 
fifty  souls— only  three  of  the  number  being  Europeans 
besides  herself-^and  seventy  camels,  started  from  Tripoli, 
reaching  Sokna  in  Fezzan  on  the  first  of  March.  Hero 
she  found,  as  she  believed,  a  trusty  ally  in  a  certain 
Touareg  chief,  to  whom  she  had  been  recommended, 
named  Ik-nu-ken,  who  promised  to  escort  her  himself  as 
far  as  Ghat.  An  insurrection  breaking  out  just  then  in 
his  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself,  promis- 
ing, however,  to  send  her  a  proper  substitute.  From  all 
that  she  had  seen  and  heard  of  tbis  man,  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  accredit  him  with  treacherous  intentions  ;  bat, 
instead  of  one  escort,  two  Touareg  chiefs  appeared,  both 
deputed,  so  they  said,  from  her  friend  ;  both  proipising 
to  see  her  ^n  all  security  to  Ghat ;  and,  without  doubt,  ona 
having  planned  to  murder  her  beforehand.  This  man  was 
an  enemy  of  Ik-nu-ken,  not  an  ally,  as  he  pretended  to  be^ 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  massacre  and  pillage  of  the 
caravan  were  determined  as  much  by  revenge  as  by  cnpid- 
ity. 

We  may  conceive  with  what  high  spuits  Alexandrine 
set  out  She  saw  herself  on  the  eve  of  making  a  wholly 
unique  and  important  journey,  every  step  of  the  way  being 
fraught  with  marvel  ^and  novelty.  Her  brain  was  doubt* 
less  busy  with  all  kinds  of  grand  schemes  for  the  future, 
the  realization  of  long-nursed  dreams  and  projects,  having 
not  only  in  view  the  satisfaction  of  her  own  curiosity,  but 
scientifio  and  philanthropic  ends.  She  had  chiefly  at- 
heart,  be  it  remembered,  the  amelioration  of  the  slave- 
driven  population  of  Africa,  and  always  hoped  to  achieve 
something  on  their  behalf. 

A  iQw  days  after  her  departure  the  murderous  scheme 
was  put  into  execution.  Early  in  the  morning  a  quarrel 
broke  out — as  it  is  supposed,  intentionally — among  the 
camel-drivers,  and  hearing  the  noise,  the  young  mistress 
of  the  caravan  hastily  quitted  her  tent  to  see  what  she 
could  do  in  the  way  of  pacification.  Her  appearance  was 
the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the  massacre.  One  Touareg 
first  disabled  her  right  hand  by  a  sabre-thrust,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  using  her  revolver  ;  then,  with  a  rifle- 
ball  in  the  breast,  achieved  his  deadly  work.  The  others 
rushed  on  to  the  slaughter.  The  three  Dutch  sailors,  uer 
sole  Enropean  attendants,  were  next  assassinated,  and  then 
the  plundering  of  the  rich  caravan  began.  The  faith  fid 
young  neoToes,  who  adored  their  kind  young  mistress, 
were  carried  off  with  the  spoil,  and  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims left  unburied  on  the  sands.    Thus  perished,  in  the 
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flower  of  her  yoath,  one  of  tlie 
moBt  entatpriaiag  l&d;  tmv«lera, 
and  ona  of  the  mo«t  coorageotu 
women,  who  ever  lived. 

It  is  eeaj  to  oritioize  anch  n 
career,  to  nige  that"  muoh  iLe 
attempted  was  visionary  and  im- 
praotioable,  that  she  risked  her 
life  and  those  of  her  companions 
inoonsidentely  and  to  little  pur- 
pose ;  ia  Sna,  that  it  was  one  at 
vaiianoB  with  oommon  sense  and 
expedienoj.  Judged  aooording 
to  ordinary  standards,  so,  indeed, 
it  appears ;  bat  in  snob  cases 
the  nsoal  tests  are  inappropri- 
ate ;  for  if  pmdenoa  and  delib- 
eration were  the  first  points 
oonanlted  in  framing  our  eidst- 
enoes,  then,  indeed,  there  wonld 
be  no  mora  voyages  of  discovery 
nndertafceo.  If,  moreover,  exiat- 
ouoe,  for  itself,  onght  to  be 
valaed  beyond  all  else,  then 
little  oonld  be  addnoed  in  favor 
of  one  hazarded,  like  heis,  a 
thousand  times  for  what  maj 
appear  very  fnodeqnate  motiv«L 
Bat  is  it  so  7  and  what  &vor, 
in  that  oaaa,  oonld  personal 
oonraga  find  at  all  when  called 
forth,  aot  by  dnty  and  pbilon- 
tbtoi^,  bat  by  scientifio  ardor 


and  craving  for  odventnre  f 
Tho  tntth  ia  that  then  ia  no 
more  splendid  posseaaion  than 
oonrage,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical; and  it  ia  for  this  reason 
that  yonng  and  old,  learned  and 
Bunple,  delight  in  deeda  of  dar- 
ing, no  matter  in  what  may  bo 
their  field.  The  same  intrepid 
spirit  that  leada  women  like 
Alexandrina  Tinn€  to  expose 
their  lives  to  the  deadly  African 
fever  and  the  knife  of  the  Ton- 
aregi  leads  them  nnder  otiier 
conditions  and  oiroaniBtances  to 
enoonnter  the  perils  ol  a  bosjalal 
and  the  pestilential  bannts  of 
the  siok  poor.  It  is  cooiage  of 
one  kind  that  impels  the  brave 
spirit  to  spesh  oat  when  the 
whole  world  is  against  the  troth; 
and  of  another,  that  nrgos  the 
tiger-slayer  to  Uie  Indian  Jnngle, ' 
or  the  Azotio  explorer  to  the 
North  Pole.  Trae  heroism,  like 
tlte-  chameleon,  wears  many 
colors  ;  and  when  we  admire  tho 
homble  telegraph  clerk,  who,  at 
the  risk  of  being  immediately 
shot  by  the  enemy,  ant  the 
wires  of  which  she  had  the  con- 
trol ;  the  noble  Engliah  princess 
who  lately  sacrificed  her  own  life 
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to  maternal  daty,  or  tlie  I'rencli  nnn  «ho 
thiOT  herself  npoa  a  mad  dog  to  ahield  the 
children  eutnuted  to  her  ous,  we  are  bat  ad- 
miring the  same  qnality  vliioh  marks  Alrac- 
imdriiia  Tinn£  among  the  notevoithiest  of  her 


WOMAN'S   HaIR  : 

fc\S_GLORY  AND  AS    PROPERTY. 
By  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin, 

When  Eve,  mother  of  all  living,  was  driven 
from  tlio  gates  of  Paradise,  she  snatohed,  so 
saya  the  legend,  a  fruit  from  the  forbidden 
tree,  and  planting  it  in  the  cold  outer  world — 
pcane  of  her  exile  —  gave  to  her  defendants 
the  banana,  sde  relio  of  Eden  in  a.  naughty 
world.  This  legend  may  be  trne,  and  it  may 
be  traditional — whioh  is  not  the  some  thing ; 
bat  it  IB  abaolately  oertain  that  Mother  Eve 
'carried  one  treaanre  ont  of  Paradise,  which 
remains  to  this  day  a  thing  of  beanty  and  a  joy 
for  ever  to  her  descendants ;  and  this  was  the 
Jaxmiant  head  of  hair  bestowed  npon  woman 
H  a  crown  of  glory — not  lost  even  in  the  &1L 

Among  the  minor  mjsteries  of  human  natar« 
may  be  ranked  the  feeling,  deeper  than  all  cas-< 
torn  or  fashion,  in  favor  of  long  hair  npon  &\ 
woman's  head,  short  npon  that  of  a  man. 
Tme,  oaprios  ocoasioDolly  dictates  the  reverse. 


■Aut-DasHUia  w  ni  diyi  or  romva. 


but  thasa  oaprioes  generally 
indicate  en  nnnatnTol  and  nn- 
healthy  otate  of  mind  in  peoplft 
or  individnals  who  exhibit 
them.  Thus,  the  long,  onrled 
and  perfnmed  looks  of  Alei- 
blades  and  Sardanapalna ;  of 
the  "  mignona  "  of  Henry  IH. ; 
of  the  gay  cavaliers  of  Charles 
I.  whose  love-locks  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  reoog- 
nized  sins  of  tha  monarchy — 
were  among  the  straws  infal- 
libly showing  the  onrrent  lead- 
ing  effete  and  oormpt  man- 
hood to  swift  destruetion,  and 
enslavement  to  a  mora  robnst 
rjoe,  be  it  Hnn,  Soythian,  Ber- 
nese moontaineer,  or  Bormd- 
head  brewer.  On  .the  other 
hand,  tbe  women  who  crop 
their  heads  of  Eve's  glory,  are 
generally  snob  as  led  the 
French  revolution  in  hair,  ii  la 
S^lutf  or  later,  in  a  lower 
depth,  hannled  the  gnillotine 
in  bristling  shorn  lookf, 
scarcely  covered  by  the  bonnet 
rouge;  or  who,  in  onr  own 
day,  seek  to  inangnrale  tho 
yet  madder  revolution  wherein 
woman  is  to  be  hurled  from 
her  throne,  her  ministers  of 
grace  —  modesty  and  tender 
mystery — slain  at  her  fee^ 
and  she  precipitated  into  an 
unequal  combat  with  man  foi 
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righia  far  less  precious  than  those  bestowed  upon  her  by 
nataia 

80  far  the  general  mle,  but  always  with  exceptions. 
Fashionable  damea  in  onr  own  and  seyeral  other  ages 
haye  found  it  convenient  to  cut  their  own  hair,  leaving 
only  sufficient  to  serve  as  foundation  for  structores  of  a 
style  BO  artificial  and  elaborate  that  many  hours  must 
be  c^msumed  in  their  manufacture.  But  these  cannot 
come  into  the  category  of  short-haired  women,  since  they 
feign  a  virtue  though  they  have  it  not,  and  only  abandon 
natare  that  they  may  counterfeit  her  in  art 

Another  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  human  sentiment  is 
the  tenderness,  the  romance,  the  pathos  attaching  to  the 
hair  •£  one  we  love.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  calm 
light  of  reason,  there  seems  no  better  cause  for  treasuring 
the  shorn  hair  of  our  darling  than  her  shorn  finger  and 
toe  nails,  or  a  piece  of  skin  made  into  parchment,  like  Jean 
Zizka's  ;  and  yet  it  Is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  When 
distance  or  death  removes  our  alie)'  ego,  how  universal  the 
desire  to  possess,  even  more  than  a  picture,  a  lock  of  the 
hair  to  kiss  and  fondle,  to  contemplate  with  streaming 
eyes,  to  inclose  in  gold  and  jewels,  to  wear  close  above  the 
aching  heart,  to  weave  into  ornaments — or  perhaps,  with 
some  of  us,  to  compose  one  of  those  hideous  trophies  one 
BometiMes  sees  in  country  houses  or  city  attics — ^hideous 
yet  respectable,  for  they  evince  the  tender  yearning  of 
love  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  the  beloved,  although  in 
the  most  grotesque  and  revolting  form. 

The  sentiment  for  living  hair  is  more  comprehensible, 
for  there  is  something  very  curious,  almost  sentient,  in 
the  feel  of  flowing  and  well-kept  hair,  especially  hen 
there  is  already  an  acute  sympathy  between  the  wearer  of 
the  hair  and  the  owner  of  the  fingers  which  caress  it.  What 
more  harmonious  occupation  for  Corydon  than  "toying 
with  the  tangles  of  Neerea'a  hair'*?  what  more  tender 
proof  of  betrothed  love  than  when  Laura,  suffering  from 
headache,  allows  Frederick  to  let  down  her  back  hair  (sup- 
posing it  is  all  her  own),  and  try  that  odd  effect  of  mag- 
netism resident  in  the  finger-tips  of  some  persons. 

It  was  not  nntil  he  saw  her  bathing  at  Long  Branch,  her 
golden  wave  audaciously  floating  down  her  back  in  proof 
of  its  genuineness,  that  Lord  Mountcarmel  made  up  his 
mind  to  confer  the  peerage  upon  Aura  Oillarde.  How 
sorry  wo  all  are  when  the  time  comes  when  Arty's  sunny 
curls  must  be  shorn,  in  token  that  he  now  assumes  the 
toga  virilis,  and  ranks  among  the  bom  rulers  and  slaves  of 
his  mamma's  sex  I  Is  it  any  comfort  to  know  that  Boman 
boys  had  their  hair  cut  for  the  first  time  with  much  cere- 
mony upon  their  seventh  birthday  ?  Perhaps  Portia,  Mar- 
cia  and  Oomelia  looked  at  the  poor,  shorn  curls  with  just 
the  heartache  of  Mrs.  Montagu  Murray  to-day,  and  said 
in  their  Latin  just  as  honestly  as  she  in  her  English  :  "I 
have  lost  my  baby  boy  1" 

Passing  into  the  realm  of  art  and  literature,  we  find  our- 
selves enmeshed  in  hair,  like  the  martyrs  doomed  to  death 
by  the  wild  cow,  who  were  first  secured  in  a  network  of 
horsehair,  and  pinned  to  the  earth.  In  the  heavens  above 
us  blazes  Berenice's  Hair,  tribute  of  astronomy  to  the  uni- 
versal theme.  In  the  waters  beneath  fioat  the  mermaidens, 
whose  beautiful  sea-green  tresses  are  at  once  the  admira- 
tion and  destruction  of  their  victim.  Upon  the  rocks  of 
the  Bhine  sits  the  Lorelei,  softly  singing  and  "  combing 
hor  golden  hair,"  as  her  surest  lure  to  the  unwary  fisher- 
man. Below  the  waters  again,  in  the  lurid  realms  of  Pluto, 
the  horror  of  Medusa's  head  is  augmented  by  the  trans- 
formation of  its  crown  of  glory  to  writhing  snakes. 

Coming  back  to  earth,  we  find  the  oldest  Book  describ- 
ing, with  obvious  admiration,  the  length,  the  weight,  the 
beauty  of  Absalom's  hair— a  warning,  by-tho-way,  of  the 


destruction  awaiting  effeminate  men.  Homer,  almost  as 
venerable  an  authority,  luxuriates  in  the  beautiful  hair  of 
"Troy's  proud  dames,"  as  well  as  that  of  la  belle  H^^na 
But  if  we  say  poets,  we  may  as  well  confess  at  once,  that 
without  an  ample  supply  of  Hyperion  looks,  and  flowing 
tresses  of  all  shades  of  color,  abundance  and  habits  of 
growth,  the  poet,  like  the  hair-dresser,  may  as  well  "shnt 
up  chop." 

Shakespeare,  in  nineteen  of  his  plays,  makes  forty-three 
allusions  to  hair,  celebrating  its  shades  of  oolor,  from 
Lear's  white  and  dishonored  locks  to  Juliet's  trcsse^ 
blacker  than  the  raven's  wing ;  touching  even  in  "  As  You 
Like  It "  upon  the  tradition  assigning  red  hair  to  Jndas 
Iscariot,  the  traitor. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  universal  sentiment  for  hair, 
is  the  violent  preference  or  dislike  aroused  by  its  lighter 
shades,  and  a  corresponding  apathy  to  the  darker  hae& 
Nobody  indulges  in  more  than  a  mild  distaste  toward  black 
hair,  nor  feels  a  shuddering  repugnance  toward  brown, 
but  place  golden  and  red  in  their  places,  and  yon  find  the 
world  flying  to  arms  in  passionate  partisanship  for  or 
against  their  hues.  The  Turks  have  a  tradition  that  Con- 
stantinople shall  be  subjugated  by  yoUow-haired  warriors, 
and  see  with  terror  this  color  predominating  on  the  heads 
of  their  hereditary  foes,  the  Bussians,  and  their  dangerous 
allies,  the  British. 

A  philosopher  of  our  acquaintance  is  eager  in  aocumu- 
lating  proofs  of  his  theory  that  yellow-haired  persons,  es* 
pecially  women,  are  always  treacherous,  cold-hearted  and 
spitefuL  Supporting  this  theory,  we  find  several  modern 
novelists  fond  of  depicting  their  female  villains  as  yellow- 
haired  and  green-eyed>  with  feline  attributes  to  match. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  painter,  poet  or  visionary  ever 
imagined  angels,  cherubim?,  goddesses,  or  any  ideal  form 
of  ethereal  loveliness,  but  with  a  glory  of  golden  hair  ?  and 
in  how  many  forms  of  tender  admiration  have  they  de* 
scribed  mere  mundane  beauties  as  "rayed  like  the  mom,'* 
with  "litHe  heads  sunning  over  with  curls,"  or,  like  the 
Fair  One  with  the  Gk)lden  Locks,  who  wrapped  herself  in 
them  as  a  mantle. 

Bed  hair  has  evoked  even  more  zealous  partisanship  than 
yellow.  The  ancient  Greeks  burned  their  red- headed  pris- 
oners, with  marks  of  disgust  and  hatred*  The  Bomans,  on 
the  contrary,  dyed  their  hair  red.  Lucretia  Borgia,  most 
admired  and  hated  of  women,  had  red  hair ;  so  had  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  The  Scotch  dislike  and  fear  red-headed 
persons,  and  the  Spanish  artists  selected  that  hue  as  the 
fitting  livery  for  the  dishonored  head  of  Judas.  Modem 
fashion  follows  the  Boman  rather  than  the  Grecian  stand- 
ard, and  both  red  and  yellow  hair  are  frequently  assumed 
by  those  whose  heads  nature  has  clothed  in  a  sombre  hue. 
White  hair  has  also,  at  various  times  and  places,  been 
the  subject  of  very  contradictory  feelings.  *•  The  hoary 
head  of  age"  almost  invariably  commands  respect  and 
deference,  but  many  persons,  especially  among  the  feebler 
sex,  are  not  ambitious  of  claiming  attention  on  the  plea  of 
venerableness  while  the  plea  can  be  denied  ;  and  when,  as 
in  our  arid  American  climate  and  feverish  lives,  it  often' 
does  happen  that  the  hair  becomes  prematurely  gray,  many 
persons  resort  to  dyes,  restoratives,  and  various  forms  of 
wig9,  to  conceal  the  fact.  Probably  most  of  us  remember 
grandmammas,  maiden  aunts,  or  even  mothers,  as  wearing 
an  abomination  called  a  ftizette,  generally  auburn  of  hue, 
but  sometimes  of  a  ghastly  black,  whose  hard  color  threw 
out  in  bold  relief  the  yellow  tints  and  hard  lines  of  tho 
ageing  face.  Modern  taste  has  very  largely  corrected  this 
false  standard,  and  taught  that  natnre  generally  under- 
stands her  own  business,  and  that  nothing  so  tenderly 
softens  and  caresses  the  losses  of  youth,  as  the  soft  cloud 
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of  white  hair  with  which  she  overshadowa  them,  while  in 
the  case  of  premature  grayness,  there  is  something  iofin- 
itely  piqnant  and  attractive  in  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
color,  contrasted  with  white  hair. 

At  some  periods,  Fashion  hq^nelf  has  recognized  this 
fact,  and  simulated  white  hair  with  powder.  So  extensive 
did  this  fashion  become  in  England  and  on  the  Contiaent 
daring  the  last  century,  that  in  England  a  tax  of  one 
guinea  per  annum  on  each  {>owdered  head  brought  in  a 
reyenne  of  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  dollars  during  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Powdering  being  a  decidedly  slovenly 
operation,  if  ill  performed,  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of 
industry  ;  for  not  only  were  powdering  slippers  and  gowns 
essential  for  both  sexes,  but  a  gauze  tunnel  was  invented 
for  ladies  to  hold  before  their  faces  during  the  operation, 
lest  powder  and  rouge  should  combine  unpleasantly  upon 
the  cheeks,  or  the  carefully  applied  patches  lose  their  jetty 
blackness.  As  the  hair  must  first  be  prepared  with  poma- 
tum, or  oil  of  some  sort,  to  retain  the  powder,  the  com- 
pound when  complete  was,  as  one  may  imagine,  of  con- 
siderable weight,  very  clogging  to  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
and  far  from  clean.  In  fact,  although  one  may  not  ven- 
ture far  in  this  unsavory  subject,  it  is  matter  of  history 
that  in  the  days  of  elaborately  powdered  heads,  the  finest 
ladies  of  the  land  hud  constant  occasion  for  the  friendly 
office  one  may  see  Neapolitan  beggars  rendering  to  each 
other's 'heads  in  an  artless  and  alfresco  style. 

At  one  period  of  the  last  century  the  monstrous  and 
grotesque  usurped  all  other  degrees  in  hair-dressing.  No 
lady,  or  even  lady*s-maid,  could  pretend  to  build  up  the 
hideous  structures,  rising  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above 
the  head  of  the  wearer,  and  absolutely  compelling  carriage- 
builders  to  elevate  the  roofs  of  coaches  and  sedan-chairs  to 
accommodate  them.  These  structures  took  the  forms  of 
treesy  of  ships,  of  birds,  of  helmets,  of  nameless  combina- 
tions of  bows,  knots,  curls,  fuss  and  frizz,  built  up  with 
cushions,  rats,  pins,  as  much  hair  as  the  wearer  possessed, 
either  by  nature  or  purchase,  and  beyond  them  aa  many 
feathers,  flowers,  ribbons,  laces  and  jewels  as  could  be 
fastened  on.  Sometimes  the  result  was  finished  with  white 
powder,  like  frosting  on  a  cake;  sometimes  with  gold 
powder,  like  the  body-guard  of  King  Solomon  upon  a 
royal  progress ;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  red  or 
golden  locks  shone  in  their  natural  color.  When  one 
fancies  or  sees  depicted  such  a  head-dress  as  this,  in  com- 
bination with  monstrous  hoops,  saoques,  farthingalefi, 
Louis  Quinze  shoes,  powder,  patches,  rouge,  and  corsets 
like  ena:ine3  of  torture,  one  firdt  wonders  at  the  powers  of 
enduraaoe  of  the  women  of  that  age,  then  smiles  compla- 
cently at  thought  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  to-day. 

Not  the  least  inconvenience  of  those  head-dresses  was 
the  fact  that  so  much  time,  money  and  endurance  was  ex- 
pended on  each  operation  that  it  could  not  be  daily  re- 
newed, and  the  luxurious  dames  of  the  Courts  of  Louis 
Quinze,  the  Regency,  and  the  Grand  Monarque,  with  their 
sisters  of  England  and  Germany,  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
chairs,  •r  with  their  necks  supported  upon  hollowed 
wooden  pillows  leaving  the  head  suspended,  upon  the 
night  before  some  great  Court  festivity,  and  at  no  time  to 
indulge  in  the  delight  of  laying  a  free  and  careless  head 
upon  a  springy  hair  pillow,  and  leaving  it  to  roll  at  its 
own  sweet  will  into  each  cool  comer  in  succession.  The 
origin  of  powdered  hair  is  not  the  least  admirable  of  its 
attraotioas.  The  ballad-singers  at  the  fair  of  St  Germain 
invented  it,  hoping  by  their  ridiculous  and  unnatural  ap- 
pearance to  attract  gapers,  who  should  contribute  sous  as 
well  aji  jeers ;  and  some  waning^  Court  beauty,  finding  the 
idea  a  suggestive  one,  adopted  and  adapted  it. 


It  is  always  an  open  question  whether  men  imitate 
women,  or  women  men,  in  extravagances  of  fashion  ;  bat 
the  fact  remains  that  we  generally  find  the  exquisites  of 
both  sexes  pursuing  parallel  lines,  whether  as  in  Arcadia^ 
Daphne  wears  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  flowing  tresses^ 
while  Damon  crowns  his  manly  curls  with  oak  leaves  ;  or 
whether,  as  in  the  days  jast  referred  to,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise, with  a  fuU-rigged  frigate  of  powdered  hair  upon  her 
head,  sails  through  the  minuet  de  la  reiue  with  Monsieur 
le  Duo,  in  a  perruque  so  flowing,  curled,  powdered  and 
beribbonedy  that  it  should  have  origmated  in  Bedlam,  or 
sent  its  inventor  thither. 

.  To  invent,  to  compose,  to  re-dress  aod  refresh  their  elab- 
orate  perruques,  was  the  business  of  an  army  of  i>erru- 
quiers,  whose  ateliers  were  as  busy,  as  complicated  and  as 
eager  a  field  of  fashion  as  that  of  the  modiste  or  milliner 
of  the  present  day.  An  odd  anecdote  of  Queen  Anne*a 
reign  is  apropos  of  perruques,  and  illustrates  as  well  as  the 
fable  of  the  gnat  and  the  lion,  the  folly  of  great  people's 
despising  little  things.  When  Prince  Eugene  arrived  in 
England,  upon  a  visit  to  his  royal  kinswoman.  Lord  Bel- 
ingbroke  was  sent  to  conduct  him  into  her  presence  ;  but 
Prince  Eugene  excused  himself  from  appearing  that  nighti 
on  plea  that  his  luggage  had  not  arrived,  and  he  had  only 
a  tied-up  periwig  with  him — a  neglig^  in  which  he  could 
not  appear  before  royalty.  Lord  Bolingbroke  set  asido 
the  point  of  etiquette,  and  insisted  so  strongly  upon  the 
prince's  appearing,  that  he  did  so ;  but  the  Queen  resented 
the  informality  as  if  she  had  been  a  Spaniard ;  and  when, 
shortly  after,  Bolingbroke  appeared  in  her  presence  in  no 
wig  at  all,  she  sent  him  a  message  that  his  audacity  was 
inconceivably  unpardonable,  and  that  she  should  not  be 
greatly  surprised  if  next  time  he  presented  himself  in  his 
nightcap  I 

The  story  reminds  one  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette,  who, 
standing  and  shivering  while  her  ladies-in-waiting  disputed 
as  to  whose  privilege  it  was  to  hand  the  desired  garment, 
exclaimed  **  What  nonsense  !*'  She,  poor  suul,  paid  for  the 
frankness  with  her  life,  but  Anne  was  wiser. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  tremendous  epoch  in  the 
history  of  hair,  for  not  only  were  a  great  many  of  the 
dues  and  marquises  relieved  of  any  further  care  /or  either 
hair  or  head,  but  those  who  saved  the  latter  were  far  too 
frightened  and  hunted  to  be  able  to  devote  much  time  to 
the  former.  One  cannot  but  smile,  even  while  one  sighs, 
in  fancying  some  of  those  poor  little  marquises  hiding  in 
cellar  or  garret  or  peasant's  hovel,  and  contemplating,  in 
the  pocket-mirror  they  were  sure  to  have  with  them,  the 
wreck  of  the  last  coiflure  before  their  escape.  How  thoy 
pulled  to  pieces  the  elaborate  structure,  and,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  passed  a  comb  through  the  tormented  and 
tangled  tresses,  and  then  stood  forlornly  wondering  how 
they  were  to  be  put  up  again.  However,  they  were  French- 
women, and  found  a  way  very  soon.  As  for  the  women  of 
the  conquerors,  the  Mesdames  Beauhamais,  Tallien,  Bor- 
ghese  and  the  rest,  they  rushed  at  once  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and,  as  the  marquises  could  not  be  too  much 
dreased,  and  too  elaboratelv  ornamented,  the  republican 
dames  could  not  wear  too  few  clothes,  or  affect  too  severely 
classic  a  coi flare.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  noted,  cut  off 
their  hair  altogether,  and  appeared  in  a  frightful  Brutus 
crop ;  others  assumed  the  Minervan  knot,  the  Grecian  ban- 
deau, or  the  flowing  tresses  of  Iphigenia.  Classic  coiffures, 
however,  only  suit  classic  faces,  and  the  sweet  simplicity 
very  nice  for  Iphigenia  at  seventeen,  does  not  go  well  with 
the  moth>  rust  and  corruption  of  Athanaise  de  Mortemar, 
aged  forty ;  so  the  classic  reign  of  coiffure  was  scarcely 
loncTPr  th«n  the  Reisrn  of  Terror,  and  during  the  Empire,  tho 
Bestoratioii,  and  since,  the  pendulum  has  swung  back,  and 
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atill  abides  taij  near  tUe  Justs  miimi  o(  commoD  sense,  de-  |  laat  fiftj  jeais,  and  the  memory  of  the  reader  will  sopply' 
oenejr  and  indindoul  taate,  man;  ottters  exhibited  now  and  pisTiaoal;. 

'Wo  gira  aome  apecimeiui  of  popular  styles  during  tie  |      A  love  of  Uie  omat«  and  extravagant  in  haii-dreeaing  in 


A  BUSDaiNBRl  sBor  dt  xbi  iuti  of  low  xir. 
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bf  no  meani  oonflnetl  to  the  marqiuwRi'or  even  to  the 
floweiB  of  oiTilizfttioii  and  correct  taste  of  our  own  land 
and  time,  Almoet  ever;  UIOHtrated-book  of  tmvela  girea 
Tu  apedmens  of  African,  .Tapaneae,  Chineae,  Indian  and 
SoaUi  tie*  fashion  and  elegance  vhioh  pat  oar  jmny  efforta. 


to  tlie  blnah.  See,  for  inatance,  tfaia  African  belle,  her 
wool  elaborated  into  winga  evidentlj  copied  from  one  of 
the  goigeona  bntterfliea  of  her  native  land,  nhile  the  pina 
of  Tirgin  gold  no  doubt  well  repreecnt  the  antennte.  Some 
aisters  of  hers,  living  in  Abjasinia,  consider  it  the  correct 
thing,  after  completing  their  coifliirp,  to  put  a  pound  of 
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bntter  on  top  of  the  head,  and  sit  in  the  snn  nntil  it  is 
melted. 

Beooiling  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  frozen,  we  &id  in 
tbe  steppes  of  Tartary,  dames  and  damsels  dressing  their 
hair  somewhat  after  the  same  style  for  the  elder,  and  in 
classic  braids  for  the  y conger,  while  an  al  fresco  fire  and 
pipe  replace  the  batter  and  sunsbme,  by  way  of  social  nn- 
cleas  and  field  of  mutnal  display. 

The  elaborate  styles  prevailing  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
and  the  sister  realm  of  Japan,  have  been  rendered  familiar 
to  ns  all  from  childhood  by  the  effigies  so  generonsly  sent 
out  to  enlighten  the  barbarians  who  shonld  purchase  the 
potteries,  fans,  silks,  lacquer  boxes,  rice-paper  pictures, 
and  other  vehicles  hy  which  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
Sister  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  her  subjects  are  carried  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  Travelers,  too,  describe  with 
more  or  less  reserve  the  charms  and  the  wonderful  hair- 
dressing  of  the  young  women  pervading  the  tea-houses  of 
Hong  Kong,  Canton,  and  the  few  ports  to  which,  until  re- 
cently, Europeans  were  confined ;  and  as  the  delicious  mys- 
tery of  the  hitherto  forbidden  portions  of  Cathay  resolves 
into  the  very  common  light  of  common  day,  we  find  that, 
a3  ia  Paris,  the  grandes  dames  copy  the  demi-monde ;  so 
Mrs.  Mandarin  dresses  her  hair,  or  has  it  dressed,  as  nearly 
as  she  can  attain,  in  the  style  of  Bosy-peach-blossom  of 
the  tea-garden. 

We  have  spoken  of  woman's  hair  as  her  glory  ana  her 
pride  ;  let  us  consider  it  a  little  as  her  property  and  profit 
From  the  time  when  the  Boman  ladies  bought  red  hair 
at  almost  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the  Greeks  and  Cartha- 
ginians supplemented  their  darker  tresses  with  false 
braids,  there  have  been  women  compelled,  or  sordidly  anx- 
ious, to  sell  their  birthright  and  their  glory,  that  other 
women  might  conceal  their  natural  poverty,  or,  in  obe- 
dience to  fashion,  add  to  nature's  gifts,  until  one  cannot 
but  remember  the  adage,  «  Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is 
good  for  nothing."  This  fact  of  demand  and  supply  has 
created  a  venerable  yet  increasing  trade  in  human  hair ; 
and  there  are  thousands  of  young  women,  especially  in 
Southern  France,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  who  raise  their  hair  for  the  market  as  a  farmer 
raises  turnips,  and  with  no  more  sentiment  about  it.  Once 
a  year  or  so,  the  merchant — sometimes  a  man,  sometimes 
an  old  woman — makes  a  tour  of  the  district  where  a  crop 
is  expected,  and  the  girls  present  themselves  at  the  fair, 
or  other  rendezvous,  their  well-combed,  shining  tresses 
hidden  under'  the  little  cap  which  will  presently  conceal 
their  loss.  The  Swiss  lassies  gain  more  than  their  French 
sisters  by  this  sacrifice,  for  blonde  hair  is  rarer  and  in 
greater  demand  than  dark,  and  brings  a  higher  prica  The 
price  also  varies  enormously  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  hair,  the  ratio  increasing  as  largely  as  that  of  dia- 
monds in  proportion  to  their  weight  Thus,  while  hair  of 
eight  inches  long  sells  for  25  cents  per  ounce,  that  of  thirty- 
six  inches  brings  nearly  $8  per  ounce ;  and  from  this  up  to 
$15  for  specimens  of  extraordinary  length  and  beauty. 
White  hair  brings  prices  so  extravagant  aa  not  to  be  statis- 
tical, as  it  ia  of  course  extremely  rare  to  find  an  abundant 
crop  of  hair  upon  a  venerable  head  ;  and  few  young  women 
are  thus  endowed,  or  will  part  with  their  hair  if  possess- 
ing it 

The  extreme  length  of  human  hair  does  not  exceed 
seven  feet,  and  this,  of  course,  is  very  rare.  In  the  Hair 
Court  of  the  International  Exposition  of  1862,  there  was  a 
specimen  of  jet  black  female  hair  of  British  growth,  meas- 
uring 74  inches ;  and  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
tbere  are  two  heads  of  hair  weighing  11}  ounoee  ;  but  the 
average  length  of  marketable  hair  is  20  inches,  and  the 
weight  of  a  single  crop  rarely  exoeeda  fire  ounoea. 


Hair  with  a  natural,  or,  as  it  is  called,  water-curl,  *is  the 
most  valuable  ;  and,  passing  from  trade  to  physiology,  we 
find  that  curling  hair  is  differently  formed  trom.  atraighf^ 
the  latter  being  a  perfect  and  the  former  a  flattened  cyl- 
inder, and  the  hair  curling  in  the  plane  of  the  flattened 
sides.  The  excess  of  this  conformation  is  found  in  the 
covering  of  the  negro  head,  the  hairs  being  nearly  flat  It 
is  often  stated  that  negro  hair  is  not  hair  at  all,  but  wool, 
like  that  of  sheep.  Tne  microscope,  however,  contradicts 
this  error,  showing  the  sheep's  wool  to  be  serrated  along 
tbe  edges,  and  that  of  the  negro  to  be  smooth  and  polished 
like  that  of  Caucasians.  Hence  the  animal  wool  under 
treatment  becomes  compacted  into  felt,  and  the  negro's 
remains  a  loose,  inconsistent  mass.  Another  popular  error 
is,  that  hair  is  tubular,  containing  a  channel  fiUed  with 
coloring  matter  ;  whereas,  it  is  solid,  the  coloring  matter, 
sepia  for  dark  hair,  blood-red  for  golden,  and  yellow  for  &dr 
hair,  being  contained  in  a  bulb  at  the  root,  and  penetrating 
layer  after  layer  of  the  homy  pellicle  which,  continually 
pushed  out  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  fresh  8ub> 
stance,  carries  with  it  fresh  supplies  of  the  coloring  fluid, 
until,  this  being  exhausted  in  the  bulb,  the  growth  con- 
tinues, but  colorless  and  dry.  This  coloring  fluid  may  be 
discharged  by  age,  by  sickness,  by  violent  grief  or  terror 
acting  on  the  nerves,  or  by  the  continued  application  of 
ether  or  alcohol — all  which  causes  produce  the  effect  of 
blanched  hair.  But  human  ingenuity  has  as  yet  discov- 
ered no  method  of  refilling  the  empty  and  dried  bulb, 
and  all  so-called  hair-restoratives  are  mere  external  appli- 
cations, except  so  far  as  they  contain  preparations  of  lead, 
which,  entering  into  the  system,  slowly  and  surely  poi- 
son it 

The  hair  about  the  muzzle  of  certain  apimalq,  especially 
of  the  cat  tribe,  becomes  developed  into  a  strong  and 
acute  organ  of  touch,  a  nervous  process  extending  deep 
into  the  skin  and  far  into  the  hair  ;  so  that,  in  the  dark, 
these  creatures  gpiide  themselves  as  accurately  by  their 
whiskers  aa  a  burglar  by  his  finger-tips.  On  the  snout  of 
the  rhinoceros  this  hairy  process  becomes  compacted  into 
a  horn;  but  whether  this  may  be  sensitive  or  not,  few 
persons  are  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  the  sweet- 
tempered  beast  to  discover. 

We  have  studied  the  question  of  human  hair  from  the 
romantic,  the  artistic,  the  historical,  legendary,  business, 
and  scientific  points  of  view ;  but  there  is  still  another, 
and  not  the  least  curious,  viz.,  the  religious  point  of  view. 

The  Jewish  women,  following  the  Levitical  laws,  wore 
their  hair  long,  and  preserved  it  with  great  care,  as  a  dis- 
tinctively feminine  glory.  In  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
the  converts  from  Judaism,  the  come-outers,  as  they  might 
be  called,  wishing  to  make  all  things  new,  allowed  women 
not  only  to  lay  aside  the  modest  vail  in  which  they  had 
been  wont  to  envelope  their  heads,  but  to  cut  the  hair 
short,  and  to  preach  and  pray  publicly.  That  stem  mor- 
alist, St  Paul,  soon  set  this  novelty  in  order,  however,  for 
he  says,  <*  Does  not  nature  itself  teach  you  that  if  a  man 
have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?  But  if  a  woman 
have  long  hair  it  is  a  glory  to  her,  for  her  hair  is  given  to 
her  for  a  covering."  In  another  place,  however,  he  con- 
demns women  adorning  themselves  with  broidered  and 
plaited  hair,  with  tires  and  head-dresses  like  the  moon  ;  re^ 
commending  instead  such  old-fashioned  ornaments  aa 
meekness,  modesty,  shame-facedness  and  sobriety.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  thought,  a  celebrated  divine  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  last  century,  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  '*top  not  come  down,"  applying  the  command  to 
the  gigantic  headgear  or  topknots  quivering  with  indigna- 
tion upon  the  heads  of  his  female  auditors. 

Taking  St  Paul  as  a  guide,  the  Church,  from  age  to  age^ 
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has  enforced  this  role,  especially  daring  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  she  set  her  face  vehemently  against  the  growing 
effeminacy  of  men  in  this  respect ;  and  many  were  the 
Conrt  sermons,  pastoral  admonitions  and  private  scoldings 
delivered  by  all  classes  of  the  clergy  against  the  curled  and 
perfumed  tresses,  flowing  lovelocks  and  wigs  affecting  a 
feminine  length  of  hair,  worn  by  nearly  all  men  of  any 
pretensions  to  fashion. 

Carrying  theory  into  practice^  whenever  a  dethroned 
monarch  sought  the  refuge  of  the  cloister,  as  among  the 
Franks  was  often  the  case,  the  good  brothers  inaugurated 
him  into  his  new  life  by  cutting  his  hair  short,  although 
he  remained  merely  a  visitor  among  them.  For  the  re- 
ligious  themselves  the  rules  teaching  hair-dressing  have 
always  been  and  are  most  precise.  '*  The  monk  all  shaven 
and  shorn  "  is  a  familiar  image  in  all  our  minds,  and  for 
many  centuries  the  clergy  of  the  Boman  Church  have  as- 
sumed the  tonsure,  i  e.,  shaved  a  space  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head,  both  in  token  of  submission  to  the  Church  and 
that  the  remaining  fringe  of  hair  might  typify  the  Crown 
of  Thorns. 

With  the  female  religious,  however,  the  Church  argues 
that  the  close  cap  and  flowing  vail  she  assumes  with  her 
TOWS  sufficiently  carry  out  St  Paul's  edict  that  she  must 
be  covered,  and  that  in  cutting  off  the  hair  a  fruitful  source 
of  vanity  is  removed,  and  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  pa- 
tience obviated  ;  so  one  of  the  principsd  ceremonies  in  ad- 
mitting a  candidate  to  the  rank  of  novice  in  a  religious 
Order  is  the  solemn  cutting  of  her  hair.  In  some  cases 
this  is  quietly  done  by  the  superior  in  private,  but  in 
others  in  public  by  one  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  case  in  our  illustration,  where  we  see 
the  promised  bride  of  heaven,  fitly  attired  in  nuptial  array 
and  accompanied  by  her  bridesmaids,  similarly  garbed, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  a  venerable  bishop,  who  solemnly 
shears  away  the  abundant  tresses  of  the  fair  head  so  soon 
to  be  hidden  beneath  the  vail,  while  the  mother  of  the 
novice  assists  ;  her  mind,  perhaps,  wandering  back  to  the 
time  when  she,  too,  in  her  bright  girlhood,  so  knelt  and 
was  shorn,  renounciog  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  with  them  the  long  bright  hair  her 
mother  had  loved  to  arrange  in  childhood,  on  whose  plaits 
her  father's  hand  had  been  laid  in  blessing,  and  which, 
perhaps,  at  a  later  date,  had  formed  the  theme  and  the 
magnet  of  pndse  and  caresses,  not  now  to  be  remembered 
without  sin. 

And  so  the  world  goes  on,  and  the  world  never  changes — 
or  at  leasts  human  nature  never  changes.  Eve  in  Paradise 
loved,  no  doubt,  to  contemplate  the  shining  ripples  of  her 
hair ;  and  the  f^est  girl  in  New  York  to-night  will  stand 
before  her  mirror  combing  out  the  golden  length  of  her 
tresses,  and  shyly  admiring  their  sheen.  Let  her;  for 
verily,  "  long  hair  is  a  gbry  to  woman." 


IN    MID-OCEAN. 
By  W.  J.  Florencb. 

••GoiNol  €k)ingl  Gone  I  Mr.  Cooper  buys  380  for 
ux  guineas.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  sell  the  lowest  num- 
ber on  the  Ust  How  much  for  299  ?  Start  it,  gentlemen. 
Who  says  £1  for  299  ?  We  have  sold  830  for  six  guineas. 
Now  let  me  have  a  bid  for  the  lowest  number.  Come,  start 
it  lively.    No.  299 1    How  much  for  299  ?" 

Scene,  the  smoking-room  of  the  steamship  Eu$sia  in 
mid-ocean ;  time,  noon,  just  after  lunch.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  most  of  the  male  passengers,  smoking ;  while 
I,  in  the  capacity  of  auctioneer,  was  sdiing  the  «  pool "  on 
the  day*s  run. 


We  left  the  Cnnard  Dock,  Jersey  City,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  April  16th,  1878,  bound  for  Liverpool,  with  as 
jolly  a  lot  of  passengers  as  ever  quitted  Yankee-land.  It 
was  the  Vienna  Exhibition  year,  and  we  had  on  board  a 
number  of  commissioners,  accredited  to  represent  their 
several  States  at  the  great  Austrian  capital  There  were 
Louis  SeasoDgood,  of  Ohio ;  Alexander  Chambers,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Wagner,  of  Oregon ;  B.  J.  Booth,  the  eminent 
actor ;  and  Cooper,  of  New  York.  Besides  these  worthies, 
we  had  the  usual  complement  of  newly-married  couples  on 
their  bridal  tours,  invalids  seeking  health  and  fresh  air  in 
foreign  lands,  drygoods  men,  and  buyers  for  Stewart, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Arnold  &  Constable,  and  other  American 
firms. 

The  voyage  was  a  succession  of  fine  days,  lovely  weather 
prevailing.  The  time  passed  most  pleasantly  until  the 
seventh  day  out,  when  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  was  blewing, 
and  a  roughish  sea  was  on. 

We  had  arranged  en  that  day  to  sell  thirty  nxunbers — 
from  299  to  880,  it  having  been  anticipated  that  the  ship 
would  run  between  299  and  330  miles  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  numbers  were  to  be  sold  separately  by 
auction,  and  the  total  amount  reahzed  was  to  go  to  the 
buyer  of  the  successful  number. 

Well,  I  had  just  sold  the  highest  number  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
since  the  honored  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  had  put 
up  the  lowest 

**  How  much  shall  I  have  for  299  ?"  I  asked  the  assembled 
passengers.  "  How  much  for  299,  the  lowest  mumber  ? 
If  an  accident  should  happen,  if  the  propeller  should 
break,  or  if  a  storm  should  come  on,  the  lowest  number 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  taking  the  pool.  Come,  give 
me  a  bid,  gentlemen  I    Come  !" 

At  this  juncture  the  crowd  in  the  smoking-room  were 
startled  by  the  terrible  cry  of  "  Man  overboard  1"  Clang, 
clang  !  went  the  belL  Immediately  the  room  was  cleared, 
and  there  was  a  general  stampede  to  the  spar-deck. 

I  reached  the  deck  just  in  time  to  see  a  fearless  young 
sailor  run  aft,  and,  with  a  spring  like  a  deer,  jump  over 
the  rail  into  the  sea.  He  just  cleared  the  screw,  and,  as 
we  were  making  over  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  his  head  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  only  above  the  waves  before  he  was 
out  of  sight.  With  anxious  hearts  the  passengers,  male 
and  female,  crowded  toward  the  stem  of  the  vessel  to 
watch  the  small  white  eddy  where  the  person  who  had 
fallen  overboard  went  down.  Clang,  clang  !  went  the  bell 
again. 

**  Lower  the  aft  boat  on  the  port  side  1"  shouted  Captain 
Cook. 

Like  lightning,  willing  hands  were  at  work.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  the  boat  touched  the  water.  With  a 
cheer  from  the  passengers  the  crew  pulled  away,  keeping 
the  wake  of  the  ship — as  she  was  still  making  headway, 
although  her  engines  had  been  stopped — ^for  their  guide 
toward  the  drowning  man  ;  while  one  of  the  officers  took 
his  telescope  and  ran  up  the  rigging  to  report 

"  I  can  see  but  one  object  in  the  water,"  said  the  officer, 
shoutiog  down  to  the  expectant  crowd  below.  "Qood 
heavens  I  the  other  must  be  drowned.  The  boat  is  going 
in  the  wrong  direction.  They  will  lose  the  poor  fellow. 
They  are  a  mile  from  hiTtl  now.  The  waves  and  rough 
water  hide  him  from  them.  They  seem  to  have  lost  their 
bearings.'* 

For  over  half  an  hour  the  passengers  crowded  the  after- 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  with  straining  eyes  watched  the 
boat  in  the  far  distance  tossed  like  a  cockleshell  on  the 
waves,  at  one  moment  sunk  down  between  the  hnge  bil- 
lows, and  at  another  seemingly  thrown  sky-high  on  tho 
crests  of  foam. 
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enoe  on  the  life  of  the  yonng 
aailor ;  for  the  conngeons  tA- 
low  has  sinoe  become  hmons 
aa  Matthew  Webb,  the  obam- 
pion  swimmer  of  the  irorld  1 


"  Signal  letom,"  at  lengtli  said  Captain  Cook ;  and  a 
flnutU  led  flag  wu  ran  to  the  topmasb 

While  the  boat  waa  letorning  to  the  ship  we  had  time 
to  inquire  who  had  fallen  orerboatd,  and  how  the  aooideut 
bad  ooeorred.  It  seemed  that  a  lad,  the  onlj  aailoi-bo^ 
on  board,  while  employed  in  the  rigging,  had  tnisaed  bis 
footing  and  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  in  a  moment  the  or^ 
was  given,  "  Uan  overboard  1" 

I  cannot  depict  the  anxiety  on  the  faoea  of  our  passen- 
gere  as  the;  watched  the  retoni  of  the  lifeboat  All  strained 
'  forward  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  in  the  boat  beyond 
the  fonr  men  that  manned  it.  Three-quarters  of  an  boor 
after  the  aooident,  the  boat  was  again  alongside  ;  bnt  the 
lad  had  been  lost,  while  the  brave  sailor  who  jnmped  after 
him  was  also  nearly  drowned.  On  reaohing  the  water,  he 
had  divested  himaalf  ot  his  heavy  boots  and  stmok  ont  for 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  body  floating  a  little  way  off, 
bnt  which  proved  to  be  a  bit  ot  old  spar.  The  man  in  the 
boat  loei  bis  track,  and  he  had  given  himaalf  np  for  lost, 
when  be  anw  the  boat  retnmiog.  He  was  ultimately  dis- 
covered and  picked  np,  almost  dead  from  ezbanation. 

As  the  btave  fellow  stepped  on  the  deck,  tho  passengers 
gave  him  three  cheers.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  his 
bonk,  under  the  charge  ot  Dr.  Wallaoe,  the  ship's  enrgson. 
A  colleotion  was  made  among  the  pasaeagers,  a  handred 
pounds  being  thus  raised  for  <mr  hero,  and  a  smaller  sum 
for  the  boat's  orew  and  the  parents  of  the  lost  lad. 

I  was  selected  to  present  the  money,  and,  after  on  hour's 
rest,  the  gallant  sailor  was  called  aft  to  receive  it  With 
modest,  dowuoast  looks  he  accepted  our  anbstantial  tribate 
to  bis  bravery,  merely  saying,  in  his  honrat,  sailor-like 
fashion,  "Thank  yon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  only 
sorry  the  other  poor  lad  is  not  here  to  share  it  with  m&" 

The  outire  incident  seems  to  have  had  a  marked  intla- 


A  CmNBSB  ToFXB. — A  story 
is  current  among  the  ChiDCse 
of  a  great  wine-drinker  who 
was  able  to  sit  all  d^  at  a 
table,  and,  after  consnming 
what  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  reason  ont 
ot  b^  a  dozen  men,  would 
rise  up  perfectly  sober.  The 
Emperor,  hearing  of  the  tame 
ot  this  iMnker,  asked  him  to 
dinner,  that  be  might  test  bis 
marvelous  powersL  As  goes 
the  story,  the  Emperor  ordered 
a  hollow  figure  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  of  the  exact  aize  and 
TooAA  of  the  man ;  and,  as 
the  wine  was  served,  tor  each 
cup  the  guest  drank  a  aimilar 
cnp  was  ponred  into  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  image.  This  went  OQ  for 
some  honra,  nnti],  at  lengtb, 
tiie  bronze  atatue  overflowed, 
while  the  guest  slill  oontinned 
at  tbe  table,  and  rose  from  it 
perfectly  sober. 
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THE    LESSER   ANTILLES    AND  THE    "BOILING   LAKE.' 


'Sbm  enaoent-like  series  of  West  Indian  LiUnda,  oftpri- 
donilj  diridsd  in  official  pMUnoe  into  "Windward"  and 
"Jjeewaid,"  or  more  appntpriataly  aiuuned  up  together 
bf  the  well-aoiinding  titis  of  the  "Leeaez  Antillsa,"  is, 
after  a  fashion,  antipodal  to  the  Philippine  groap  of  tha 
Eastern  hemisphere ;  or,  to  pnt  it  mors  geographioallj, 
tha  two  BTohipelagoa — Hiapano-HBlajaa  and  Oaribbean — 
ooonpj  opposite  points  of  the  ohait  on  a  leeiet  circle  of 
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the  globe,  drawn  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees  noiUi  of 
the  eqnator. 

Being  now— so  deatinj  has  willed  it — on  mj  long  waj 
from  the  one  to  tiie  other,  I  cannot  refrain  from  apeealat- 
ing  on  what  farther  eironmatanoes  of  opposition  may  poe- 
siblj  exist  between  them,  or  from  hoping  that  snoh  diotun- 
stanoos  maj  be  neither  nnmerona  nor  essential  in  kind. 

The  FbitippiDM  are,  bj  all  accounts,  pleasant  plaoes. 
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isles  of  Eden,  lotus>lands  ;  but  pleasanter,  more  lotus-bear- 
ing, more  Edeu-Uke  than  are  the  West  Indies,  taken  as  a 
i^hole  from  Jamaica  to  Trinidad,  thej  can  scarcely  be,  or 
afford  in  their  turn  brighter  and  better  memories  than 
those  which  three  yeaj-s  of  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  have, 
"with  few  and  in^dgniiicant  exceptions,  stored  away  in  my 
mind. 

True,  indeed,  thut  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles — our  pres- 
ent topio^are  in  a  manner  less  desirable  than  others,  be- 
cause less  favored  by  nature  or  the  course  of  human  events. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Barbadoes,  though  well  peopled  and 
highly  cultivated,  has  no  pretensions  to  picturesque  scenery 
of  coast  or  inland ;  while  the  Virgin  Islands,  barren,  aban- 
doned and  hopeless,  as  thef  now  unfortunately  are,  might 
not  unsuitably  exchange  their  historical  denomination  for 
that  of  the  "Lone  Spinster  Islands,"  or  the  '*  Old  Maids  " 
downright.  Nor  they  only,  but  the  entire  northward-lying 
group,  formed  by  the  adjacent  Leeward  Islands — namely, 
Buba,  Eustatius,  St  Kitt*8,  Nevis,  Antigua  and  the  rest, 
may,  with  scarce  an  exception,  be  included  in  the  same 
catalogue  of  unproductive  aridity. 

Want  of  rain^a  want  now  protracted  over  the  space  of 
Dearly  twenty  years — has,  more  than  any  other  .  cause, 
brought  among  them  this  desolation ;  though  to  what  ad- 
verse influence  this  very  want  is  to  be  attributed  would  be 
hard  to  determine.  By  some,  the  too  reckless  clearing  of 
tiio  original  forests  is  inculpated  as  the  cause  of  drought ; 
some  ascribe  it  to  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  magnetic  i)oles, 
and  a  corresponding  declination,  north  or  south,  of  the 
tropical  rain-b^lt  itself ;  others,  again,  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  the  inconstant  Gulf  Stream ;  and  others, 
with  about  aa  much  plausibility,  accuse  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Ck>lonial  Office,  and  perhaps  Sir  Benjamin  Pine 
and  Confederation.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
effect  is  as  evident  as  disastrous ;  nor  has  any  modem 
Elijah  as  yet  appeared  t6  dispel,  by  prayer  or  science, 
the  all-too-btabbora  drought  of  this  Samaria  of  the 
TYesfc.  /  /  • 

Poor  gray  islands,  noble  outlines  of  mountain  and  vale, 
stately  blanks,  unfilled  by  the  varied  details  of  prosperity 
and  life  I  Waist-deep  they  stand,  thirsty  and  forlorn,  in 
the  midst  of  the  unprofitable  salt  sea-waters,  vainly  baring 
their  parched-up  bosoms  to  the  pitiless  sky;  while  far 
LVerhead  the  white  clouds,  borne  along  hour  after  hour  on 
the  strong  wings  of  the  trade- wind,  mock  their  want  with 
an  ever*renewed,  ever*  unfulfilled  promise  of  rain,  till,  day 
by  day,  what  was  onoe  green  pasture-land  parches  up  into 
brown,  burni-up  stubble,  gaunt  trees  stretch  out  their  once 
leafy  boughs  in  the  gray  nakedness  of  premature  decay, 
aui  the  valleys  that  in  bygone  years  waved  with  the  golden 
gtecn  of  the  ripening  harvest,  now  stretch  down  the  Hill- 
6iop»s  in  pale  yellow  streaks  of  juioeless  cane.  A  melan- 
choly sight ;  let  us  leave  it  behind  as  we  pass  on  southward 
to  better  prospects  and  more  cheerful  isles. 

The  turning-pcict,  so  to  express  it,  pf  the  West  Indian 
climate,  the  line  that  distinguishes  the  well-watered  tropi- 
cal region  from,  the  arid  sub-tropical  zone,  is  for  the  pres- 
ent situated  about  the  latitude  of  Qnadaloupe,  a  large  and 
fertile,  but  in  more  respects  than  one  an  ambiguous  island ; 
French  in  titl^  but  little  visited  by  foreigners,  and  scarcely 
ootter  known  to  tho  generality  of  Frenchmen  themselves. 
Yet  Guadaloupe,  like  Martinique,  has  the  advantage,  if 
aiv^antago  it  be,  of  a  spokesman,  in  the  person  of  a  "  D^- 
put^,"  sent  by  universal  sufirage,  or  what  does  duty  for  it, 
to  the  Bepresentatlve  Chambar  of  Versailles,  where  the 
West  Indian  members  take  their  place,  as  I  am  told,  some- 
where in  the  caudal  portion  of  the  Extreme  Left.  Nor—I 
regret  to  say  it — are  the  sentiments  of  the  insular  major'ty 
the  Deputies  represent  a  whit  more  favorable  to  stability 


or  qjrder,  tinder  whatever  rule,  than  those  of  Victor  Hugo 
himself ;  strange  instance  of  what  one  of  our  deepest 
thinkers  has  justly  called  the  ''baffling  *'  element  in  human 
nature.     Here  are  islands,  fertile  indeed,  but  diminutive 
as  fertile,  on  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  advantage  the 
great  mother  country  has  lavished  rather  than  spent,  and 
stili,  even  at  the  ^ine  of  her  own  greatest  need,  con- 
tinues to  lavish,  sums  that  any  more  frugal  Government 
would  find  by  much  too  costly,  or,  rather,  would  never 
dream  of  finding  at  all,  for  the  benefit  of  giant  Australia^ 
New  Zealand  or  the  Cape,  with  all  their  dominions,  all 
their  provinces.     And  yet,  in  return  for  its  unbounded 
liberality,  the  French  Administration  meets  with   little 
from  its  subjects,  whether  in  Martinique  or  Guadaloupe, 
whether  black  or  colored,  but  an  unpopularity  so  decided 
that  not  all  the  machinery  of  French  prefectures  and 
"mairies"  can,  in  election-time,  determine  so  much  as  a 
vote,  much  less  a  return. 

Some  excuse  for  this  widespread  spirit  of  opposition 
may,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  curious  fact  that  the  white 
lords  of  the  soil  are,  in  spite  of  Frohsdorf  manifestoes  and 
the  persistent  imbecility  of  the  ''lilies,"  even  now  (risnm 
UsnecUis  amid).  Legitimists  almost  to  a  man  ;  though  a  few, 
condescending  somewhat  to  the  dictates  of  common  oense, 
apologistically  confess  Imperialist  propensities.  On  tho 
other  hand,  ike  colored  folks  are,  with  equal  or  greater 
unanimity,  and  certainly  more  lo^o,  Bepublicans,  not  .to 
say  Communists ;  while  the  blacks,  so  far  as  their  philo- 
sophical "  live-and-let-live "  temperament  permits  their 
taking  part  on  either  side,  follow  the  lead  of  their  more 
restless  half-brothera 

Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  general  adop- 
tion, throughout  two-thirds  of  the  island,  of  the  "Central 
Factory  "  system,  the  very  system  so  preconized  by  theor- 
izing economists  as  the  one  great  panacea  of  all  West  In- 
dian ills.  These  factories  have,  however,  in  their  practical 
working,  not  cured,  but  rather  intensified,  every  existing 
evil  of  the  land,  financial,  political  and  sociaL  It  is  im- 
possible, in  the  limited  space  of  an  article,  to  enter  into  the 
numerous  and  complicated  details  of  so  vast  a  topic ; 
enough  to  say,  summarily,  that  these  factories  have  deeply 
disturbed  the  social  balance  of  Mhrtinique,  by  degrading 
the  independent  planter-proprietor,  the  typical  monarch  of 
the  land,  into  the  dependent  inferiority  of  a  mere  head 
farmer ;  that  they  have  even  more  dangerously  disarranged 
the  political  equilibrium,  by  disconnecting  tho  agricultural 
population  and  the  laborers  at  large  from,  their  traditional 
lords  and  leaders,  and  massing  them  together  instead  into 
the  turbulent  crowds  of  mere  factory  workmen  ;  while  the 
financial  evils  of  their  infliction,  amounting  latterly  to  a 
real  crisis,  are  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
results  the  investigation  of  which  would  be  better  suited 
to  the  pages  of  a  blue-book  or  a  political  economy  treatise 
than  to  those  of  a  popular  magazme^ 

Yet  Martinique,  with  its  rich  soil,  its  gentle  slopes,  its 
superabundant  irrigation,  its  noble  harbors,  is,  of  all  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  the  most  nature-favored — a  very  emerald 
among  inferior  gems  ;  and  when  my  French  hosts  laugh- 
ingly asked  me,  as  they  often  did,  '*  tVhat  can  possibly 
have  induced  the  British  to  give  this  territory  back  to 
us,  after  having  onoe  held  it  for  their  own?*' — "Their 
inconceivable  ignorance,  I  suppose,  and  their  blundering 
unwisdom,"  was  the  only  plausible  answer  that  I  could 
make.  I  should  also  add,  lest  my  preceding  remarks  on  the 
political  condition  of  the  island  should  be  taken  in  too  abso* 
lute  and  accordingly  in  too  depreciatory  a  sense,  that  the 
Martinique  Creoles,  colored  or  black,  bear  no  unfavorable 
comparison  with  the  native-bom  population  of  other 
West  Indian  colonies,  either  for  energy,  capacity  or  in« 
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telligenoe  ;  and  that  the  ntbanitj  and  general  refinement 
of  taste  and  bearing  which  are  admittedly  the  dit^tinguish- 
ing  oharaoteristics  of  French  society,  on  whatever  side  of 
the  Atlaatio,  are  by  no  means  wanting  amoag  the  nation- 
alized Frenchmen  of  tho  land  of  the  lovely  Josephine. 

The  mention  of  this  name  reminds  me  how,  daring  the 
three  weeks  that  the  courtesy  of  my  French  hosts  detained 
me  a  willing  lingerer  in  their  pleasant  companionship,  I 
enjoyed  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
birthplace  of  the  bride  of  the  First  Napoleon,  and  the  an- 
cestress of  oar  taieutad  though  unfortunate  friend  and 
ally,  the  late  French  Emperor.  On  the  southerly  side  of 
the  noble  Foit  de  Fvanoe  Bay,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  La  Pagerio  estate,  stands,  or  rather  stood,  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  the  pretty  little  dwelling-house 
of  "L'Hermitage,"  where  the  TaschSre  family  long  re- 
sided ;  preferring,  it  seems,  the  picturesque  seclusion 
of  the  spot  to  the  livelier  bnt  more  exposed  neighbor- 
hood of  La  Pagerie  and  the  Trois  Ileta.  The  dwelling- 
house  itself,  the  home  of  the  beautiful  Creole's  child- 
hood, has,  alas !  disappeared ;  and  a  few  foundation 
traces  yet  visible  in  tho  mango-grove  that  nestles  in  the 
slope  of  the  green  valley  just  where  it  rises  upward  to 
the  abrupt  volcanic  heights  of  Montague  la  Plaine  be- 
yond, are  all  that  remains  to  toll  where  it  once  has  been. 
Bnt  the  fature  Empress  herself  was  not  bom  there.  Some- 
what lower  down  in  the  ravine,  close  by  the  torrent  that 
of  old  times  supplied  water  to  the  sugar-mill,  stood  and 
yet  stands  the  old-fashioned  factory  or  boiling-house, 
strongly  built,  and  sheltered  from  the  chances  of  weather 
by  steep  banks  on  either  side.  Hither  Josephine's  mother 
was  carried  for  safety  when  the  hurricane  of  1761  threat- 
ened every  less  solidly  constructed  tenement  with  ruin ; 
and  here,  in  an  upper  room,  now  floorless,  and  open  to 
the  outer  air  on  every  side,  Napoleon's  good  star  rose  on 
the  world. 

To  me,  not  being  a  French  politician,  and  accordingly 
not  incapable  of  appreciating  the  splendors,  however 
blurred  by  faults  and  failures,  of  the  most  brilliant  dy- 
nasty of  our  nge,  it  was  a  marvel  to  see  a  spot  possessed 
of  such  interest,  worthy  of  such  veneration,  one  might  have 
thought,  to  whoever  had  shared  in  some  degree  (imd  what 
Frenchman  did  not  ?)  the  glories  and  the  gains  of  the  great 
Empire,  now  abandoned  to  the  neglect  of  absolute  forget- 
fulness,  if  not  contempt'  To  keep  the  homely  vault— it  is 
nothing  more— in  decent  repair  would  not,  I  should  think, 
have  been  too  heavy  an  expense  for  the  national  treasury ; 
and  among  the  many  monuments  that  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  the  tricolor  commemorate  events  or  persons 
of  far  less  importance,  surely  a  slab  of  marble  might  have 
been  found  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  Josephine,  the  or- 
nament of  the  First,  the  parent  cf  the  Second,  Empire. 

Fortunately  for  herself,  Martinique  has,  however,  atoned 
in  some  measure  for  her  negligence  at  L'Hermitage  by 
the  handsome  statue  of  her  imperial  daughter  that  now  oc- 
cupies a  central  x>osition  in  the  wide  tree-shaded  savanna 
of  Fort  de  France.  To  what  particular  hand  the  work- 
manship of  tho  statue  is  due,  I  know  not ;  but  the  execu* 
tion  is  decidedly  good,  and  the  beautiful  features  of  the 
young  general's  bride  are  said* to  have  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  all  that  art  can  transfer  from  flesh  to  marble.  Curi- 
ously enough,  those  features  seem,  in  the  fullness  of  the  lips, 
the  gentleness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  general  outline  of  the 
face,  to  belong  to  that  peculiarly  attractive  typo  in  which 
a  slight  admixture  of  African  blood  gives  to  its  possessor 
that  rounded  voluptuousness  of  contour,  no  less  than  that 
warmth  of  color  so  often  wanting  in  the  purely  European 

Creole. 
Whether,  as  the  island  tradition  affirms,  such  a  union 


was  really  traceable  in  the  Tasch^e  family,  or  whether,  as 
national  prejadice  h|vs  anxiously  proclaimed,  the  ancestral 
origin  always  remained  French,  and  French  alone,  is  a 
question  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  on  merely 
annalistic  evidenca  But  if  the  statue  at  Fort  de  France 
bears  a  truthful  resemblance  to  its  original,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doabt  that  to  her, other  imperial  titles  the 
great  Empress  added  that  of  consanguinity,  however  re- 
mote, with  the  Nile  Queens  of  old  time,  whose  granite 
effigies  still  smile  in  calm  serenity  of  power  among  the 
lone  colonnades  of  Luxor  and  the  Egyptian  palms. 

Midway  between  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  lies  Domin- 
ica, won,  like  the  sister  islands,  from  its  former  masters  by  the 
sword,  but,  unlike  them,  retained  beneath  the  conqueror's 
flag.  Little  inferior  in  size  to  Martinique  itself,  it  as  much 
surpasses  it  in  wonderful  picturesqueness  of  scenery  as 
it  falls  short  of  it  in  adaptability  for  general  cultivation. 
Indeed,  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  towering  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  in  the  majesty  of  its  almost  impenetrable  forests  ; 
in  the  gorgeousness  of  its  vegetation  ;  the  abruptness  of 
its  precipices,  the  calm  of  its  lakes,  the  violence  of  its  tor- 
rents, the  sublimity  of  its  waterfalls,  it  stands  without  a 
rival,  not  in  the  West  Indies  only,  but,  I  should  think, 
throughout  tho  whole  island  catalogue  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  combined.  But  waterfalls  and  precipices  are  ob- 
jects more  welcome  to  the  artist  than  to  the  planter  ;  and 
the  angles  of  landscape  beauty  are  not  generally  coinoi« 
dent  with  those  of  agricultural  productiveness.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  of  the  200,000  acres  that  form  the  sur- 
face of  Dominica,  scarcely  one-tenth  part,  if  even  so 
much,  is  actually  under  cultivation.  The  capital  town, 
Boseau,  though  a  cheerful  and  thriving  place  in  its  way, 
with  its  neatly  paved  streets,  pretty  cottages,  gay  gardens, 
and  handsome  Catholic  cathedral,  numbers  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants ;  and  the  pleasant  orchard-embowered  negro 
villages  sprinkled  here  and  there  along  the  coast,  have 
comparatively  few  counterparts  amid  the  labyrjnth  of  rook 
and  wood  that  forms  the  bulk  of  the  island. 

Yet  human  life,  the  one  true  meaning  and  summary  of 
all  other  sublunary  life,  the  tongue  and  purport,  with- 
out which  rocks,  trees,  waters,  skies,  suns,  however 
<*  sweet  and  pleasant  things,"  as  tho  old  temple-building 
monarch  of  Jerusalem  called  them  long  ago,  are,  for  all 
that,  feelingless  and  dumb,  is  not  absolutely  wanting  even 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Dominican  mountain-maze. 
Deep  in  emerald  valleys,  hemmed  in  by  ravine  and  preci- 
pice, overhung  with  towering  tree-ferns  and  the  glossy 
giant  leaf  of  the  wild  plantain  ;  moist  with  the  doily  show- 
ers that  suddenly  sweep  dovm  like  white  curtains  from  the 
dark  and  jagged  heights  overhead,  to  be  as  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  cloudless  blue,  till  every 
form  of  vegetable  life  springs  up  and  flourishes  in  a  con- 
fused plenitude  of  beauty — even  here,  in  these  seemingly 
inaccessible  Edens,  glisten  between  reck  and  forest  the 
scattered  huts,  each  with  its  little  garden  of  half-reclaimed 
wilderness  of  flower  and  leaf,  where  live  the  wood-cutter, 
the  charcoal-burner,  the  negro  cultivator,  each  with  his 
swarming  family,  part  and  parcel  of  the  wild  yet  gentle 
nature  around.  Scenes  where  rises  the  thou«]^ht  so  old 
and  yet  so  new-^ld  as  Hesiod,  as  Horace,  as  Ebn  Togh- 
rai,  recent  as  Goldsmith,  as  Cowper,  as  Wordsworth  ;  the 
thought  disclosed  in  sudden  gleams  amid  the  fitful  storm- 
iness  of  Byron,  nor  wholly  unknown  even  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  our  own  day,  and  its  prophet,  the  bard  of  "Locks- 
ley  Hall."  It  is  the  thought  that  always  abides,  thongh  it 
may  not  be  always  perceptible,  in  the  depth  of  every 
human  heart  thnt  has  a  depth,  in  every  mind  that  is  not 
mere  surface  and  show—**  Were  it  not  better  with  xnehera 
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than  in  Uie,tiinnoil  of  arenU  and  politias,  in  the  reBtlees- 
nen  of  Mienee  and  proKreM,  ia  the  artifieUlitiM  ud  oon- 
TeatioiulitiM  of  arriliEed  life  ?  Wen  there  not  hen  for 
ae,  in  this  wood-oatter'a  hat,  in  this  gaidea  abed— 

"  Mora  MiJOTmaiit  than  la  all  tltla  maroh  ot  mind. 
In  the  Mteamshlp,  la  tb»  isUir^r,  in  Uie  thoughts 
tliat  flliake  maaUnd  "  ? 
Vaio  thoogM  I    Better  it  might  be,  perhaps,  in  itacdf  ; 
bnt,  batter  or  not,  it  is  not  for  thee.     Theaame  aU-govem- 
iog  [aw,  the  same  ahaolnte  and  arer-preaent  deoiee  wbich 
made  that  peeno^  that  wood-cntter,  what  be  ia,  and 
pUead  them  one  and  all  where  thej  are,  that  gare  form 
and  being  to  theroeka  and  foresta  aiotmd  then— the  great 
external  odatanoa  of  which  their  ioditidnaliMd  eiiatenoey 
and  thine  are 
bnt  the  mani' 
teated  ezprea- 
oiona,    admita 
no     modifiea- 

Teroal  ot  ita 
ordinanoe,  al> 
lowB  no  barter 
Of  exchange 
of  the  oon- 
ditions  it  has 
determined. 
Thon  art  what 
thou  art,  aa 
they  are  what 
tbey  are ;  the 
aympathr,  be 
it  narer  so 
deep,  that 
draws  thee 
ItQta  thy  ap- 
pointed place 
may  refer  to  a 
paat  or  fore- 
ahadow  a 
(ntara  mode 
ot  eadatenoe; 
in  the  present 
it  ia  mare  in- 
effeotoal  long- 
ing, utterly 

Baok,  then, 
to  the  civilized 

and    gooiable  „,  soiLias  Li 

lite,withallits 

kindneaeee,  all  ita  litileneases,  that  await  as  in  Boseaa ; 
the  qniet  island  liaven,  where  the  daily  ripples  of  paina 
and  plesBurea,  of  ambitions  and  intereeta,  of  parochial  tio- 
toriea  and  district  defeats,  may  well,  even  when  moot  agi- 
tated, pass  for  absolnts  calm  if  oontraated  with  the  great 
waves  of  the  mighty  haman  ooeans,  called  Continents, 
Statea,  Kingdoms,  Empires.  To  one  treah,  I  will  not  aay 
from  Europe,  but  from  Demerara,  Jamaica,  or  even  Bar- 
badoea,  Dominica  may  stand  for  a  symbol  of  absolnte  qniet, 
of  repose,  of  atillneea,  almost  of  sleep. 

Yet  when  that  aonte  obaerrer  of  the  sorface  ot  things, 
A.  Trollope,  on  his  visit  to  Bosaan,  desoribes  the  place  as 
dreamy,  deoliniog— nay,  dead — he  falls  into  an  error 
which  those  who  take  Hm  for  their  gnide — and  in  the  ma- 
joii^  of  caaaa  he  ia  a  aafe  one  to  follow — wonld  do  well  to 
avoid.  Neither  Dominica  nor  ita  capital  can  jnatly  be  de- 
■eribed  aa  nnthriving,  or  deroid  of  hope  fox  the  coming 


■j^Kta.  With  a  climate  of  aingnlar  healthfalnaas,  a  rich 
Tolcanic  soil,  a  oopiona  rainfall,  an  indnatriona  and  intclli- 
gamt  population,  and  a  enrploa  in  tha  iaaolar  treasory,  the 
fortnnes  of  the  colony  are  already  on  the  rise ;  and  the 
cnmvation  of  coffee,  in  which  it  formerly  ezodled,  and 
now  has  fortunately  resumed,  is  a  sttrer  staff  to  lean  on 
along  the  road  of  anooeaa  than  the  broiaed,  it  not  broken, 
reed  ot  angar. 

It  was  in  Dominica,  and  Dominica  alone  of  all  Weat  In- 
dian lalands,  that  my  eye  waa  gladdened  by  tha  aigbt  of 
the  gennioe,  Tmdegenente  ooffea-plant  of  Yemen,  a  very 
different  shrab  in  produce,  aa  in  leaf  and  general  appearance, 
from  the  ordinary  growth — Weat  or  Sontti  Afrioan  in  ite 
origin,  I  believe— that  constitate^  the  plantations  ot  the 
Wnt  Indies  andBrazil.  ETery  one  knows  how  anperior  the 
Arabian  is  in 
arery  reapeot 
to  the  Sonth 
American 
berry;  and 
theonltivation 
of  the  .former, 
if  rightly  and 
intelligently 
Mrried  ont, 
cannot  fail  to 
prove  foi 
Dominica  a 
mine  of  pros- 
perity and 
wealth.  Cocoa, 
too,  flonnshea 
here;  or, 
rather,  were 
proper  care 
bestowed  on 
it,  wonld 
flonriah,8oaroe 
lesavigoronaly 
than  in  Trim- 
daditadf.  Ths 
lime-groves  of 
Dominica  al- 
ready rival 
t  hoae  of 
U  o  n  taerrat ; 
vanilla  finds 
nowhere  olao 
a  mora  oon- 
genial  tern- 
pcratare  or 
soil.      Few, 

indeed,  are  the  souroes  of  well-doing  common  to  the 
Western  tropics,  sugar  to  a  oertoin  extent  excepted,  that 
are  wanting  to  Dominica,  or,  rather,  in  which  ahe  does 
not  of  herself  abound  and  excel. 

Bnt  it  in  not  prcoiaely  with  these  toptoa  that  I  have  at 
preaent  to  do,  nor  is  there  any  great  need  for  dtlaticg  on 
them  here.  The  British  West  Indies;  like  tha  negroes 
that  form  tho  bnlk  ot  their  population,  have  no  lack  of 
panegyrists,  or  of  calumniators  either,  jndicions  or  inju- 
didooB,  trathfnl  or  exaggerated,  aa  tlia  case  may  be  ;  and 
whoever  lists  may  amnao  himself  by  balancing  the  ecsta- 
des  ot  Eingaley  against  the  oyoiciam  of  Trollope,  and  the 
Jamaica  of  the  Quarlarly  Remea  against  that  of  Dr.  Qraig 
and  Fnaer't  Magazine,  To  each  man  hia  own  opicion  ; 
mine,  after  a  tolerable  amoont  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence, is  that,  taking  into  ocooont  the  many  deteota  and 
abortoominga  to  which  evoything  under  tho  moon,  fleab 
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or  non-fleth,  is  the  natural  and  well-endowed  heir,  not 
least  6b,  perhaps,  within  the  tropics,  the  British  West  In- 
dies yet  remain  a  pleasant  home  to  the  colonist,  a  good 
investment  to  the  capitalist,  a  happy  land  (or  lands,  if  yon 
will)  to  the  native  ;  that  their  white  population  is,  as  a 
role,  right-miadod  and  energetic,  their  colored  classes 
clever  and  progressive,  their  blacks  industtions,  orderly, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  barbarous  or  ill-disposed  in  any  re- 
spect. And  Dominica,  the  first  among  the  Lesser  Antilles 
for  picturesque  beauty,  is  by  no  means  the  last  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  industry,  productiveness,  and  prosperous  hope. 

And  having  said  this  much  of  the  island  in  general,  and 
what  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  I 
will  now  describe,  or  at  least  endeavor  to  describe,  something 
it  possesses,  the  like  of  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  West  Lidian  region,  nor, 
«o  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  region  of  th3  New  World  or 
the  Old  :  I  moan  its  Boiling  Lake. 

'  Holt  springs  and  boiling  pools,  some  of  tolerably  large 
dimensions,  do,  indeed/existi  and  plenty  of  them,  in  these 
latitudes.  All  down  the  range  of  the  Antilles,  from  Saba 
to  Tobago,  there  is  soaroely  an  island  but  owns  its  sou- 
fHtre^  or  sol/aiera  ;  the  crater,  it  would  seem,  of  some  vol* 
oano  whose  eruptive  energy  has  by  degrees  dwindled  into 
that  mUder  form,  a  specimen  of  which  is  familiar  to  the 
easy  tourist  of  the  European  continent  at  Pozzuoli,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Naples.  Some  of  these  soufri^resare  wholly 
or  almost  extinct,  and  have  subsided  into  mere  yellow- tinged 
ashpits,  where,  perhi^s,  a  scanty  thread  of  light  vapor,  or 
a  tepid  spring,  finds  its  way  through  the  surface,  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  expiring  embers  of  a  slowly  dying  fire  be- 
low ;  others,  again,  are  still  active,  and  make  a  very  cred- 
itable display  after  their  fashion.  Thus,  in  the  soufri^re 
of  St  Lucia,  for  instance,  not  far  from  the  celebrated 
**  Fitons  "  of  that  island,  the  floor  of  the  steep  crater  is 
pierced  by  a  dozen  large  hollows,  circular  in  form,  and 
varying  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  ;  each  over- 
boiling furiously,  one  with  coal-black  water,  another  with 
milky  white,  a  third  with  gray  mud,  a  fourth  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  these ;  while  countless  little  apertures,  some 
barely  an  inch  across,  send  up  steam  or  hot  water  in  noisy 
}ets,  and  have  done  so  without  material  diminution  or  in- 
crease ever  since  the  first  memories  of  the  earliest  colonists, 
full  two  centuries  ago.  Li  Martinique,  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  soufri^re  on  duty — it  is  situated  among  the  slopes 
of  the  great  extinct  volcano,  Mont  P^l^ — has  of  late  years 
fallen  half  asleep.  Bat  none  throughout  the  Caribbean 
Archipelago  can  rival  either  for  extent  or  aotiviiy  the 
Grande  Soufri^re  of  Dominica  ;  none  othec  rewards  its  vis- 
itors with  the  wondrous  spectacle  of  a  Boiling  Lake. 

However,  not  the  lake  only,  but  the  soufri^  itsdf, 
within  the  circuit  of  which  it  is  situated,  had  remained 
alike  unvisited,  though  their  existenco  was  vaguely  ru- 
mored, for  a  hundred  years  past.  Several  smaller  and 
more  accessible  soufri^res  are  scattered  throughout  this 
highly  volcanic  island  ;  and  they  had  often  been  explored, 
either  out  of  mere  cnriosity,  or  for  such  hopes  of  profit  as 
the  sulphur  they  contain  might  afford ;  a  profit  that,  but  for 
the  difficulties  of  transport,  might  in  some  infitances  be 
not  inconsiderable.         ^  ^ 

But  in  the  southeast  of  the  island  there  rises  a  ma^  of 
abrupt  forest-clad  ridges,  over  which  a  white  cloud  ever 
hovers  night  and  day;  or,  if  blown  asunder  for  a  few  hours 
by  the  strong  trade-wind,  soon  reunites  to  brood  as  before 
over  its  native  haunt  The  ascent  of  these  summits, 
Ihough  more  than  once  attemptei,  had,  for  seventy  years 
at  least,  remained  unaccomplished  ;  tradition  only,  speak- 
ing through  an  old  French  description  of  the  island,  told 
of  a  Urge  and  active  soufridre,  nestled  amid  the  highest 


ranges  of  the  south ;  and  added  that  the  hot  and  steaming 
Sulphur  River,  whose  miltty  waters  rush  down  crag  and 
precipice  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  close  to  what  was  then  called 
Point  Mul&tre,  or,  now.  Mulatto  Point,  took  its  origin  in  a 
boiling  lake,  which  also  was  situated  in  the  same  mountain 
region.  But  for  a  century  or  thereabout,  not  only  had  no 
European  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  this  reported  won- 
der ;  no  negro  charcoal-burner,  however  familiar  with  the 
''bush,"  had  pushed  his  roviiigs  to  the  brink  of  the  sou- 
fri^re  ;  the  Caribs  even — of  whom  a  few  families,  with  the 
instinctive  shrinking  from  civilization  and  organized  labor 
peculiar  to  their  ki^d,  yet  lead  a  secluded  and  savage  life  on 
the  southeastern  coast,  not  far  from  the  bonks  of  the  Sul- 
phur River  itself — ^knew  nothing,  or  at  any  rate  had  no- 
thing to  say,  of  the  lonely  region  that  towered  above  their 
abodes.  The  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  that,  when  the  wind 
happened  to  ba  from  the  southeast,  reached  the  town  of 
Rosseau  itself,  though  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  alone  gave  witness  how  huge  must 
bethe  dimensions,  how  constant  the  activity  of  the  sou- 
fri^  whence  it  proceeded. 

So  matters  stood  when,  on  a  January  morning  in  1875, 
an  exploring  party,  headed  by  two  young  and  enterprising 
English  colonists — ^the  one  a  district  magistrate,  the  other 
a  medical  practitioner  ~took  on  themselves  once  more  the 
task  of  verification  or  discovery.  Ab&ndoning  the  shorter 
but-impracticable  line  of  track  that  led  up  from  the  eastern 
coast,  and  had  been  already  tried,  but  unavailingly,  they 
wisely  determined  to  assail  this  stronghold  cf  nature's 
wonders  from  the  easier  slopes  of  the  west,  on  which  side 
the  distance  was  greater,  but  the  obstacles,  as  they  judged, 
less  insurmountable.  Their  idea  was  correct,  and  their 
safe  return  to  Roseau,  after  three  days'  absence  in  the 
forest,  brought  with  it  the  confirmation  of  the  existence 
alike  of  the  Grande  Soufri^re  and  the  Boiling  Lake,  both 
of  which  they  described  as  by  far  surpassing  in  extent  and 
grandeur  anything  yet  known  in  the  West  Indies,  though 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  of  access,  nor  available  to  any 
ends  except  those  of  curiosity,  perhaps  of  science. 

During  a  second  visit,  which  was  effected  some  months 
later  than  the  first,  the  exploreni  discovered  a  somewhat 
more  circuitous  but  easier  line  of  approach,  following 
which  the  most  dangerous  and  breakneck  pass  of  the 
former  route  could  be  evaded.  On  this,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  too,  the  adventurers  bivouacked  in  the  depth  of 
the  forest,  close  to  the  soufri^re  itself,  where  they  con- 
structed an  qjoupa,  or  improvised  wood-hut,  for  shelter 
during  the  nights  that  had  unavoidably  to  be  passed  in  this 
wild  region. 

The  third,  and  up  to  the  present  date  the  latest,  expedi- 
tion to  the  Boiling  Lake,  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
to  the  island  in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year,  Vhen  Dr. 
Nicholls,  the  same  young  and  energetic  medical  officer  who 
had  token  a  leading  part  in  the  two  former  expeditions, 
again  proposed  the  attempt,  and  undertook  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party.  It  included,  besides  ourselves,  two  other 
Euglishmen— the  one  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Bank 
establishment,  the  other  a  son  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  deserv- 
edly popular  administrator  or  president  of  the  island, 
whose  guest  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  time.  All 
my  companions  were  young,  active,  and  possessed  of  every 
quality,  bodily  and  mental,  that  could  be  required  for  an 
enterprise  such  as  ours ;  but  they,  like  myself,  were  unao- 
quainted  with  the  sonfri^re  district,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  band  was  therefore  gladly  intrusted  to  Dr.  Nicholls, 
who  showed  himself  entirely  equal  to  the  duties  of  the 
undertakiog. 

So,  one  Spring  morning,  early,  mounted  on  sure-footed 
island  |)onies,  wo  rode  oat  of  Roseau,  and  set  our  horses' 
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Leads  and  onr  own  eastward,  in  quest  of  the  Boiling  Lake. 
Onr  way  led  first  up  the  beautiful  Boseau  Vallej,  with  its 
stoep  clifiEs  and  overshadowing  woods,  mingled  with  the 
bright  yellow  of  ripening  canefields  and  the  darker  foliage 
of  cocoi  or  coffee  plantations,  with  small  European  resi- 
dences or  negro  huts  peeping  out  here  and  there,  till  we 
oame  in  sight  of  the  great  waterfalls,  each  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  by  whioh  the  waters  of  the  Boseau  Biyer  cast 
themselves  headlong  from  the  central  range.  Higher  and 
higher  we  climbed  the  mountain-side,  amid  that  scenery 
whioh  description  has  so  often  attempted,  but  never  can 
realize  for  those  who  have  not  themselves  witnessed  it — the 
scenery  of  the  West  Indian  tropics ;  where  the  noblest 
forest  growth  that  fancy  can  picture,  mixed  with  tree-fern 
and  palm,  overcanopies  bank  and  dell,  thick  matted  with 
fern,  golden,  silver  maiden-hair,  every  lovely  variety  of 
leaf  and  tint,  amid  red-flowered  baUsiers,  white-blossomed 
arnms,  and  a  thousand  other  gems  of  Flora's  crown,  the 
whole  lit  up  by  the  purest  sunlight,  and  glittering  as  it 
waved  in  the  glad  morning  breeze. 

Stopping  a  moment  to  drink  from  a  mineral  spring  of 
some  note,  we  rode  on  till  a  narrow  horse-path  led  us 
across  a  broken  plateau  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Iiaudat, 
about  1,500  feet  abeve  the  sea.  Here  our  guides,  er,  rather, 
the  carriers  of  our  provisions,  hammocks  and  so  forth, 
awaited  us,  to  perform  with  us  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
posed route  on  foot,  as  neither  horse-track,  nor,  indeied, 
any  other  track,  except  what  we  might  make  for  oursdves, 
existed  further  on. 

Laudat  is  the  furthest  village  inland  in  this  direction, 
and  its  seat  little  wood  cottages,  about  twenty  in  all,  each 
apart,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  others,  are  inhabited 
by  a  hardy,  chocolate-colored  race,  in  which  French,  Carib 
and  negro  blood  seems,  by  the  indications  of  feature  and 
limb,  to  have  been  mixed  in  tolerably  equal  proportions. 
In  front  of  Laudat  the  view  is  open,  and  reaches  down  the 
Boseau  Valley  to  the  blue  Western  Sea.  Behind  the  vil- 
lage plateau  rises  a  dense  wall  of  forest,  and  further  back, 
height  above  height,  the  central  mountain  range.  The 
peasants'  "gardens,"  to  give  them  their  established  West 
Indian  name,  or,  as  \fe  should  call  them,  fields  of  yam, 
banana,  legumens  and  the  like,  reach  in  irregular  fashion 
a  mile  or  so  upward  into  the  woods.  Onr  provisions,  a 
couple  of  ^hammocks,  a  few  blankets,  and  such  like  gear, 
were  here  divided  among  six  of  the  negroes,  or  quasi-ne- 
groes,  of  the  place ;  two  of  whom  also  carried  large  cut- 
lasses, in  order  to  fray' the  way  through  the  innumerable 
lianea  or  creepers  that  weave  the  forest  together  with  a  net- 
work that,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  maybe  severed  by  force, 
but  not  disentangled  by  skill. 

Other  and  doughtier  uses  might  have  been  anticipated 
for  these  formidable-looking  weapons,  but  there  were  none 
such  in  truth.  Wild  beasts  of  dangerous  kinds,  and,  in- 
deed, any  wild  beasts  at  aU,  except  harmless  little  agoutis, 
are  rare  in  the  forest ;  venomous  serpents  are  unknown  ; 
the  number  of  insects  even — scorpions,  centipedes,  ants 
and  tha  like— is  remarkably  small,  possibly  owing  to  tHe 
large  proportions  of  sulphur  and  iron  with  which  the  soil 
is  everywhere  imbued ;  and  **  perils  of  robbers,"  St  Paul 
himself,  were  he  Apostle  of  Dominica,  or,  I  belieye,  of  any 
other  British  West  Indian  island*  would  have  none  to 
record. 

Our  preparations  had  only  in  view  a  rough  march,  and 
a  day  and  night,  or,  indeed,  more  likely,  two  days  and  twe 
nights,  amid  the  mountain  solitudes,  at  a  height  where  the 
cold  was  sure  to  make  itself  almost  unpleasantly  fait, 
though  we  counted  on  sheltering  ourselves  under  at  least 
the  relics  of  the  ajaapa^  erected  and  repaired  on  previous 
oocasionB. 


It  was  now  noon,  and  if  we  wished  to  reach  the  ajoupa 
before  nightfall,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  so  without 
delay  we  marshaled  our  file,  the  cutlass-bearers  in  front, 
the  heavier-ladea  baggage-bearers  in  the  rear,  and  off  we 
started  on  foot,  to  toil  onward  as  best  we  might  until  the 
evening.  A  walk  of  this  kind,  through  a  pathless  wilder* 
demess  of  mountain  and  forest,  offers  much  to  interest 
and  much  to  amuse,  though  at  the  same  time  much  to 
weary,  those  who  undertake  it;  but  a  detailed  description 
would,  I  fear,  tend  rather  to  produce  the  latter  than  either 
of  the  former  feelings  in  the  reader.  A  mere  sketch  may 
therefore  suffice. 

For  some  miles  onr  ascent  lay  under  a  green  canopy  of 
glistening  leaves,  sixty,  ^eighty,  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
our  heads,  and  between  giant  tree-trunks,  smooth  and 
stately,  ornamented,  or  rather  garlanded,  each  one  with 
lovely  creepers,  parasitical  ferns  and  mosses,  and  strange 
twining  growths  that  might  in  form  and  color  have  fur- 
nished hints  or  models  for  the  most  exquisite  patterna*that 
ever  decorated  china  or  glass.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey  pur  chief,  indeed  our  only  annoyance,  the  inevita- 
ble fatigue  of  climbing  excepted,  arose  from  the  multitud- 
inous snare-work  of  roots  that  twined  and  twisted  like 
snakes  in  every  direction  along  and  across  the  way  to  en- 
tangle and  trip  up  whoever  did  not  take  care  to  direct  bis 
eye  before  his  foot 

Once  past  the  Laudat  gardens,  no  trace  of  man  or 
man's  work  was  visible  for  the  rest  of  our  journey.  As  the 
ground  continued  to  rise  the  forest  trees  diminished  in 
height  and  size,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  undergrowth 
of  bush,  often  troublesome  from  its  thorns  and  prickles, 
continued  to  increase  till  we  reached  the  margin  of  a  deep 
ravine,  down  which  a  rapid  stream  rushed  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Boseau  Biver.  Here  the  character  of  our  march 
changed,  the  continuous  slope  up  which  we  had  climbed 
thus  for  giving  place  to  a  sucpession  of  the  abruptest  gul- 
lies that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  traverse.  Hands  and 
feet  were  alike  in  requisition  as  we  toiled  onward,  now 
clinging  for  help  to  the  small  tree-trunks  through  whioh 
we  forced  our  passage,  at  the  continual  risk  of  laying 
hold  of  some  deceptive  bough,  rotten  in  all  but  ito  out- 
ward bark  ;  or,  worse  still,  catching  for  support  at  a 
prickly  stem  that  pierced  fingers  and  hands  with  its  sharp 
needles  ;  till  when,  after  several  hundred- feet  of  a  dimb 
that  might  have  done  honor  to  the  most  dare-devil  of 
Marryat's  midshipmen,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  it  was  only  to  begin  oyer  again,  after  an  inter- 
val of  scarcely  a  yard's  breadth,  a  descent  steeper,  if  pos- 
eible,  and  more  venturesome  than  the  ascent  before  nad 
been.  This  manoeutre  we  repeated  half  a  dozen  times, 
every  ridge  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  one  passed, 
with  the  occasional  unpleasant  Tariation  of  having  to  fol- 
low np  some  torrent,  pent  in  between  perpendicular  crags 
on  either  side,  whore  we  made  our  way  by  jumphig,  grace- 
fully or  otherwise,  from  one  slippery  boulder  of  volcanic 
rock  to  another,  at  a  tolerable  risk  of  dislocated  or  broken 
limbs,  and  frequentiy  sliding  off  knee-deep  into  the  water 
that  foamed  and  roared  around. 

"  What  idiots  we  must  look  were  there  anyone  to  see 
us !"  was  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me  again  and  again, 
as  we  performed  fantastic  capers  in  the  grasshopper  style, 
or  rivaled  the  postures  of  a  bnnd  of  clambering  spider- 
s-monkeys, minus  their  prehensile  tails.  Possibly  the  same 
thought  may  have  crossed  the  minds  of  my  companions 
also ;  but,  except  an  oecasional  English  ejaculation,  the 
same,  it  might  be,  that  Byron  declares  to  have  no  like  for 
emphasis  in  any  other  language,  and  Blake  considers  to 
have  a  very  bracing^  and  beneficial  effect,  when  any  small 
misadventure,  such  as  a  slip,  a  fall,  a  wounded  hand  or 
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loot,  oi  the  like  bad  hkp,  befell  one  or  otber  o(  the  olimh- 
en,  I  think  nothing  but  what  wm  heroio  and  befitting 
heioia  deeds  was  said  or  snng  bj  an;  individoal  of  oor 
part/ — at  leaat,  Among  its  European  eontingsnL  The 
bboha  and  hall-blaoka  langhed  at  aTeijitung  and  nothing ; 
bnt  that  mta  with  them  a  matter  rather  of  habit,  I  fear. 


libbean  Sea ;  to  the  eA^  vhere  steep  monntajn'topa  mmk 
down  one  below  another  to  the  reetleM,  white-waved  At- 
lantic. A  little  further  on  we  plunged  again  into  a  lal^- 
rinth  of  small  trees  thioklr  planted  in  a  deep  larer  of  de- 
caying T^etable  matter,  intermixed  with  slender  bamboo 
tnfta,  where  we  were  scarcely  able  to  make  ont  the  right 


than  of  heroism ;  while  erer  and  anon  a  mooking-bird 
from  behind  it*  leaff  screen  langhed  secnrel;  at  ns  aU. 

The  snn's  rajs,  visible  at  rare  intemla  throngh  the 
dense  wood,  were  fist  slantiDg  to  a  level,  when,  after  b 
long  and  wearf  struggle  up  the  bighermost  guDy,  we  stood 
at  last  cm  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  looking  down  on 
either  aide  to  west  and  east — to  west^  whore  the  low  son 
biis^t«ned  into  one  'i"»«i"n  iheeo  the  now  distant  Oar- 


direotion  ot  our  path  amid  the  maze  of  green  young 
trunks ;  till  from  in  frost  a  light  suddenly  broke  in  on  ns, 
as  thongh  there  was  nothing  bnt  open  sky  before — and  so 
in  fact  it  was. 

AU  at  once,  with  scarcely  a  warning,  we  stepped  out  of 
the  continnouB  forest,  right  upon  the  edge  of  a  sheer  preei- 
pios  sercral  hoadred  feet  in  height ;  while  below  ns  lay  a 
huge  valley,  or  rather  gnli,  reeking  in  nery  part  vltti 
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thiok  white  aDlphur  vftpora  thst  roH  fiom  tha  depths  anil 
oorled  np  the  bare  aidea  of  the  abyss.  Holding  oa  to  each 
other's  hands,  or  to  the  shrabs  that  grew  nearest  the  edge, 
we  leaned  over  as  &r  u  we  dared,  guing  down  into  the 
steamy  ohaom  below,  and  resembling  is  a  very  general  way 
the  Dantea  and  Virgils  of  Flaxman's  slatneeqne  onttine, 
where  they  bend  over  the  margin  of  Halebolge,  it  may  he, 
or  of  the  awful  bridge  that  spMU  the  flaming  gnll 

Now,  indeed,  wa  had  before  ha  the  Grande  Sonf rigre  ; 
but  how  were  we  to  desoend  and  ezidore  its  depths  ?    In 
tnait    was    a 
sheer     pieoi- 
pioe    of    Tol- 
nnioroekuid 


intermixed,  a 
naked  ong 
soggestive  of 
almost  oettain 
falls  and 
broken  bonea 
on  the  rooks 
below,  and 
down  the  face 
of  whieh  the 
"Antiquary's" 
Lovel  himself 
wonldsoaioely 
haveTentured,  . 
tfaongh  the 
rcBsne  of  an 
-  babel  War- 
dour  had  de- 
praded  on  the 
trial  By  this 
deaoent.  how- 
erer,  saofa  ia 
the  ardor  of 
first  disoorery. 
Dr.  NiohoUs 
and  his  oom- 
panicma  yiaA 
onoe  Ten  tared, 
but  only  once 
— glad  oa  a 
seoond  visit  to 
have  disooT- 
ered  a  longer 
but  lees  dan- 
gerous traok, 
that,  winding 
half  way  roosil 
the  erater, 
leads  to  a 
slope,  snffioi- 
ently  abrupt 
in  all  oon- 
soienoB,    but 

oDUTenienUy  olod   with    trees   down   to   the   immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sulphur-aonroee. 

This  path  we  unanimously  resolved  to  tiy  onoe  more ; 
aud  after  much  ontlaHS  work  among  the  tangled  bush 
girowth,  and  many  involuntary  gymnastio  feats  of  the  kind 
described  already,  we  finally  resched  the  lower  ledge,  ou 
which  we  had  fore-determined  to  pass  the  nighL  Great 
was  our  joy  to  find,  just  as  darkness  wss  olosing  in,  the 
identioal  ajonpa  erected  so  long  ago,  sheltered  from  the 
ebanoes  of  storm  by  overarehing  trees,  and  strengthened 
t)y  the  indestructible  vitality  of  its  own  materials  ;  every 


stake,  every  support^  having  taken  root  in  the  rich  soil, 
snd  now  ttirowing  out  foliage  and   bmiebes  enough  to 
form  a  living  roof  in  plooe  of  the  dead  thatoh  and  dried 
leaves  which  still  partly  covered  it.     Here  we  lighted  our 
fires,  and  while  our  anpper  of  cabbage-palm,  salt  fish,  and 
other  West  Indian  delicacies  was  prepaiing,  listened  to 
tha  babbling  roar  and  freqnent  eiplosious  of  the  snlphnr- 
sonroes,  now  not  a  hundred  yards  below — watched  the 
large  flrefliee  as  Ukey  glanced  between  the  trees,  and  in- 
haled, along  with  the  mora  ooagenial  smoke  of  tobacco, 
frequen  t 
whifis  of  sul- 
phur    VHpor  ; 
while    every 
article  of  sil- 
ver    on     cur 
p  arsons, 
watch,  chain, 
stud,  ooio,  or 
whatever       it 
might     be, 
turned    black 
in  the  fuming 
atmosphere  of 
the  gult  whidt 
BOW   shut    us 
in   among    its 
depths. 

To  say  we 
had  a  merry 
evening,  and 
a  sound  ale^ 
afterward,  in 
spite  of  vocal 
tree- fro  gft 
huge  oriekata, 
and  other 
wood  insects, 
probably  of 
the  beetle 
family,  whose 
bard  toil  did 
not,  it  Beemed, 
divide  the 
night  from 
the  dsy — or, 
rather,  ren- 
dered  the 
former  the 
noisiei  of  the 
two,  would  be 
unneoeesary 
for  thcsv  who 
know  what  is 
meant  by  a 
long  day's 
maroh  and  a 
camping  •  out 
in  the  foreet.  As  for  those  who  do  not  know,  let  them 
t^ ;  they  wiU  be  aU  the  better  t<a  it 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  partly  by  onr 
own  efibrts,  partly  by  sheer  eomplianoe  with  the  laws  of 
gravitatioa,  descended  the  bank,  and  soon  found  oundvee 
on  the  soft  aeb-bed  that  paves  the  half-extiiiat  crater. 
From  innumerable  sonroea,  large  and  small,  some  sulphur- 
incrusted  with  bright  yellow,  others  blood-red  with  iron 
oxide,  or  white  with  insolntile  salt-^nagnesiam  pind- 
paQy,  I  believe — there  gashed  up  a  mixture  of  boiling 
water  and   steam,  amid   a   oonstant  tumult  of  wnses, 
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hissiiigs,  babblings,  exploding^  ~here  more,  there  less — 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  gulf.  The  waters, 
white,  black  and  red,  mingling  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
▼alley,  rushed  out  in  a  strong  torrent,  scalding  hot  and 
Bteaming  as  they  went ;  in  many  pkoes  the  yapor-oloud 
formed  a  thick,  impenetrable  vail ;  no  plant  but  an  ugly, 
blnish-oolored,  broad-leayed  Glusia  grew  for  some  distance 
from  the  blighting  fumes. 

We  did  ail  that  it  is  customary  for  travelers  to  do ;  tested 
the  heat  of  some  sources,  irrigated  others  by  attempts  at 
choking  them  up  with  stones  ;    thrust   sticks  into  the 
ydiow  paste  of  ash  and  sulphur,  oyer  which,  in  many 
places,  the  foot  cannot  safely  tread  ;  gathered  specimens 
of  the  various  deposits  ;  and,  above  all,  admired  the  lonely, 
demoniacal  grandeur  of  this  semi-infernal  hollow  ;  till,  re- 
membering that  the  Boiling  Lake  was  yet  unvisited,  we 
renewed  our  way,  picking  our  steps  carefully  among  scald- 
ing pools  and  over  the  treacherous  sulphur  crust  that  rang 
hollow  to  the  tread  ;  till  we  reached  tha  main  exit  of  the 
•oufridre  waters  at  the  lower  end  of  the  crater. 
|f  For  a  little  distance  we  then  followed  the  torrent's 
oonrse,  that  struggled  seaward  through  a  narrow  gully, 
xendered  unpleasantly  warm  by  the  vapor  of  the  parti- 
colored water  reeking  from  its  source,  and  yet  farther 
heated  by  a  steaming  milk-white  cascade  that  leapt  down 
in  a  giant  curve,  not  unlike  the  outline  of  the  Swiss  Qiess- 
bach,  from  the  cliff  on  our  right ;  while  to  the  left  an  iso* 
lated  but  noisy  sulphur-vent  smoked/  like  a  dozen  united 
limekilns.    The  Black  Country,  of  Wolverhampton  noto- 
riety, is  a  weird  place,  and  suggests  weird  ideas  enough, 
whether  traversed  by  night  or  by  day  ;  but  it  is  "mild- 
domestic  "  compared  to  Nature's  own  White  Country,  the 
sulphur  region  of  Dominica.    A  world  like  this,  abandoned 
io  volcanic  agencies,  as,  0.  g,,  the  moon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  some  unlucky  epoch  of  her  existence,  would  be  a 
more  fitting  abode  than  even  the  biblical  Babylon  for  the 
aatyrs,  dragons,  and  other  doleful  creatures  of  the  prophet — 
a  throne  for  Arimaues  himself. 

^  Turning  northeast,  we  clambered  for  an  hour  or  so,  first 
across  a  knife-like  dividing  ridge,  and  then  among  the 
broken  hollows  of  a  second  crater  or  soufri^re,  consider- 
ably larger  in  dimensions  than  the  first,  but<;omparatively 
quiescent ;  a  silent,  burnt-out  region  of  ash  and  sulphur, 
surrounded  by  high  bare  walls  of  pumice  and  volcanic 
f  crag.  Little  steam  was  here  visible,  nor  were  any  explo- 
sions to  be  heard  from  underneath  ;  b!lt  the  many  springs 
of  white,  yellow,  red  or  black  water  that  pierced  and  fur- 
rowed the  spongy  crust  in  every  direction  were  all  hot, 
and  told  of  fires  yet  smoldering  at  no  great  distance  be- 
low. Li  front  of  us  rose  a  bare  ridge  of  heaped-up  pumice 
and  ash,  shutting  off  the  southerly  segment  of  the  great 
crater  as  though  with  a  partition  wall ;  and  from  behind 
its  range,  vast  columns  of  steam  whitened  against  the  daz- 
zling blue  of  the  cloudless  sky.  We  took  the  intervening 
l^arrier  at  a  run,  and  checked  ourselves  short  at  the  top : 
a  few  steps  more  would  have  sent  us  head-foramost  into  the 
Boiling  Lake. 

>  A  strange  sight  to  see,  and  not  less  awful  than  strange. 
Fenced  in  by  steep—mostly,  indeed,  perpendicular— banks, 
varying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  cut  out  in  ash 
and  pumice,  the  lake  rages  and  roars  like  a  wild  beast  in 
its  cage  ;  the  surface,  to  which  such  measurements  as  we 
doold  make  assigned  about  two  hundred  yards  in  length 
bj  more  than  h^f  the  same  amount  in  breadth,  is  that  of 
a  giant  seething  cauldron,  covered  with  rapid  steam, 
through  which,  when  the  vail  is  for  a  moment  blown  apart 
by  the  mountain  breeze,  appears  a  confused  mass  of  toss- 
ing wavea,  crossing  and  clashing  ic  every  direction— a 
Ohaos  of  boiHng  waters.    Toward  the  centre,  where  the 


ebullition  is  at  its  fiercest,  geyser-like  masses  are  being 
constantly  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  not  on 
one  exact  spot,  but  shifting  from  side  to  side,  each  fresh 
burst  being  preceded  by  a  noise  like  that  of  cannon  fired 
off  at  some  great  depth  t>elow  ;  while  lesser  jets  often  sud- 
denly make  their  appearance  nearer  the  sides  of  the  lake. 
What  the  general  depth  of  the  water  may  be  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  ;  but  a  line  stretched  out  over  the  edge 
from  the  end  of  a  pole  indicates  a  sheer  descent  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  within  a  couple  of  yards  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  heat  of  the  water,  where  it  beats  in  seething  restless- 
ness on  the  cliff,  is  185^  Fahrenheit ;  we  tied  a  thermome- 
ter to  a  stick,  and  found  the  surface  temperature  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet  further  on  to  be  almost  200^  Fahren- 
heit The  height  of  the  lake  above  the  sea  is  a  little  over 
2,400  feet ;  an  elevation  which,  at  an  average  atmosphere 
temperature  of  64^,  gives  the  boiling  point  for  water  at 
207''  Fahrenheit,  or  near  it 

The  lake  is  evidently  supplied  for  the  most  part  from 
springs  within  its  own  oircuit ;  but  a  littie  stream,  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  small  mountain  rivulets,  runs  down 
from  the  heights  to  the  north  ;  the  water  of  the  brook  is 
cold«  and  may  contribute  somewhat,  especially  in  the  rainy 
season,  to  the  volume  of  the  lake.  The  addition  mus^ 
however,  be  slight ;  for  the  highest  water-line  along  the 
clifis,  marked  partly  by  erosion,  partiy  by  a  bright  yellow 
band  of  sulphur  deposit,  was,  at  the  epoch  of  our  visit,  that 
is,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dry  season  in  Dominica,  only 
a  few  inches  above  the  actual  water-level ;  an  additional 
proof  ttiat  the  lake  is  almost  wholly  supplied  from  below. 
In  fact,  the  principal  effect  of  a  heavy  rain-shower  or  an 
augmented  inflow,  is  said  to  be  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
violence  of  the  surface  action,  the  result,  doubtiess,  of  the 
shock  produced  by  the  meeting  of  such  very  opposite 
temperatures. 

This  torrent,  by  the  stones  and  earth  brought  down 
with  it  in  its  descent,  has  formed  a  slope  which,  though 
steep,  permits  of  a  cautious  approach  to  the  water's  edge  ; 
everywhere  else  the  cliffs  are  absolutely  perpendicular ; 
but  gradually  lessen  in  height  towiird  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  a  gate-like  rent  has  been  formed,  through 
which  the  waters  rush  out  in  a  scalding  torrent,  and  bear 
their  heat  with  them  far  down  the  mountain-sides,  as  they 
seek  the  Eastern  Sea  at  Mulatto  Point     No  vegetation, 
except  the  dreary  Clnsia  before  spoken  of,  with  a  dingy 
kind  of  moss,  and  not  more  cheeriul-looking  growth  of 
Pitcairnia,  exbts  within  the  immediate  range  of  the  heated 
sulphureous  vapors  ;  but  on  looking  round  we  see  the  far- 
ther background  closed  in  by  noble  forests,  like  those  we 
had  traversed  on  our  way  hither.     To  the  southeast  the 
prospect  offers  a  rapid  descent  from  height  to  height,  each 
dothed  in  woods.     The  island  shore  itself  is  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  steep  perspective  line ;  but  beyond  it  the  calm 
sea  mirror  comes  in  view,  and,  further  yet,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Martinique,  its  yellowing  oane-fields  distinctiy 
visible,  though  more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  through 
the  pure,  transparent  atmosphere.     Above  us  was  the  deep 
azure  of  the  sky,  vailed  ever  and  anon  by  massive  wreaths 
of  steam,  that  ceaselessly  rose  in  capricious  swirls,  to  be 
caught  up  and  scattered  by  the  trade- winds,  then  to  re- 
unite in  one  dense  canopy  overhead.    Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, these  steam- wreaths  form  the  cloud  so  often  noticed 
by  seafarers  as  they  coast  along  the  southerly  shore  of  Do- 
minica, and  look  high  up  to  the  rugged  crest  of  the  Grande 
Soufri^re. 

.  Here  we  remained,  as  long  as  prudence  and  the  mind- 
fulness of  the  long  and  difficult  route  that  lay  behind  ua 
permitted,  in  wondering  delight ;  tried  to  walk  round  the 
lake  along  the  oli£&,  but  could  not  manage  it ;  took  meaa- 
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oremonts ;  tested  the  beat  of  the  water ;  irritated  the  j^ey- 
8er-like  action,  where  not  too  far  from  the  margin,  by 
throwing  down  stones,  which  were  followed^  after  nearly  a 
ininate*8  internal,  by  the  nsual  resnlt  of  a  more  violent 
ebullition  than  cnstomary ;  and  lastly,  attempted  sketches 
from  several  points  of  view,  bat  found  the  attempt  to  be  a 
parsnit  of  art  under  difficulties,  amid  the  blinding  steam 
and  pungent  vapor. 

I  wish  that  I  had  some  interesting  legend  to  recount 
connected  with  the  spot ;  and  for  such  wo  curiously  in- 
quired, but  in  vain,  from  our  dusky  attendants.  No  negro, 
no  Oarib  tradition,  adds  the  wonders  of  imagination  to 
those  of  fact ;  no  story  of  past  demi-god  or  devil,  of  nymph 
or  neckar,  assigns  an  origin  or  a  history  to  the  lake.  Yet 
superstitious  beliefs  and  tales  of  all  kinds  abound  among 
the  negroes  of  Dominica  no  less  than  of  every  other  West 
Indian  island ;  and  stories  of  the  kind  are  often  attached 
to  localities  and  surroundings  of  much  less  extraordinary, 
or,  rather,  of  the  most  ordinary  and  prosaic,  character.  A 
highway  comer,  a  tree  on  the  village  green,  a  piece  of 
ruined  wall,  has  its  *•  juuiby,"  its  «*dappy,**  its  apparition, 
its  haunting  power ;  while  the  deep  forest,  the  mountain 
oave,  the  wild  ravine,  the  gloomy  hollow,  remain  unten- 
anted by  the  creations  of  preternatural  belief.  But  thus  it 
often  is,  not  in  the  West  Indies  nor  among  negroes  only, 
but  under  other  skies  and  among  other  races. 

Whether  the  seeming  anomaly  tells  againct  the  Buckle 
theory  of  man*s  passivity  to  natural  law,  or  whether  it  can 
be  aooounted  for  by  that  very  law,  and  so  brought  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  system  of  the  experimental 
school,  I  cannot  say ;  indeed,  to  investigate  a  question  of 
so  indefinite  a  character  would  be  not  less  laborious  than 
unprofitable.     But  certainly  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
local  superstition  have,  in  countless  instances,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  very  circumstances  to  which  the  philosophers 
of  that  school  would  most  readily  ascribe  their  origin  and 
shape.     The  Egyptian,  on  his  level,  uniform  strip  of  plain, 
beside  a  river  regular  as  clockwork  in  its  annual  variations, 
and  under  a  sky  unvaried  by  cloud  or  storm,  is  brimful  of 
the  beliefs  we  term  superstitions ;  Afreets,  Gbonls,  Ko- 
trobs,  and  a  hundred  other  chimeras  dire,  of  names  to 
make  even  a  German  orientalist  stnre  and  gasp,  these  are 
to  the  natives  of  the  Nile  Valley  things  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, realities  of  common  life,  not  so  much  credited  as 
experienced,   witnessed,   known.     Meanwhile,   the  Swiss 
peasant,  amid  the  wildest  Fcenery  of  mountain  and  forest, 
the  most  varied  and  startling  phenomena  of  climate  and 
season,  has  scarcely^xcept,  perhaps,  in  a  manufactured 
novel — a  story  of  the  kind  to  recount.     Bussian  folklore, 
that  demoniacal  menagerie  of  strange  shapes  and  preter- 
natural cxistenoefi,  has  been  elaborated  amid   the  most 
nndiversified,  the  dreariest  monotony  of  scenery  that  Eu- 
rope or  Asia  can  afford  ;  while  tedious  legends  of  saints 
and  virgins — pale  transcripts  at  most,  equally  devoid  of 
feeling  and  of  originality — are  all  that  the  romantic  and 
awe-inspiring  scenery  of  Spain  has  produced  to  the  world. 
Just  so,  to  adduce  an  oft-noted  illustration,  the  most  ex- 
qmisitely  carved  and  choicely  painted  images  ore  rarely  the 
objects  of  popular  devotion,  or  accredited  with  supernatu- 
ral power ;  while  the  miracles  of  some  hideous,  discolored 
daub,  or  very  commonplace  doll,  are  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands.    Either,  then,  it  would  seem,  the  source,  the  origin, 
of  these  strange  imaginings  is  wholly  within  us  ourselves, 
or.  if  without  us,  it  is  something  not  to  bo  analyzed  or 
explained  by  actual  sense. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Boiling  Lake  has,  for  aught  that 
we  could  discover,  remained  a  mere  natural  phenomenon 
for  Indians  and  Creoles,  no  less  than  for  Europeans,  up  to 
tbepresmt  day ;  and  when  we  were  about,  however  reluc- 


tantly, to  take  our  leave  of  this  wonder-abounding  spot, 
and  one  of  oar  attendant  negroes,  turmng  back,  addressed 
the  vaporous  gulf  with  a  cabalistic  "  Salaam- Aleykum  *' 
picked  up  from  some  African  cousin  of  Mohammedan 
origin,  he  gave  the  first  and  only  expression  of  superstition 
aroused  by  the  view. 

For  ourselves,  a  more  prosaic  consideration  suggested 
itself  to  our  minds,  as,  tired  with  rambling  and  scrambling 
(there  is  high  authority  just  now  for  dualistio  phrases  of 
the  sort,  and  my  readers  may  pass  me  this  one),  we  rested 
ourselves  by  a  littie  spring,  not  far  from  our  ajoupa,  in  a 
narrow,  hill-shaded  glen,  and  drank  the  chalybeate  waters, 
sparkhng  with  carbonic  gas,  that  welled  up  at  our  feet, 
amid  a  matted  growth  of  golden] fern,  wild-flowers  and 
giant  moss.     What  a  magnificent  sanatorium  might  Bot  be 
erected  here,  beside  the  waters,  sulphureous  or  ferruginous, 
of  every  temperature,  every  quality,  for  bath  or  drink ; 
here,  amid  the  pure  cool  atmosphere  of  the  heights,  an 
atmosphere  that  might  alone  seem  a  sufficient  restorative 
for  impaired  health,  and  strength  exhausted  by  the  low-' 
land  heats.     By  the  margin  of  souxoas  absolutely  unim- 
portant and  inefficient  compared  to  these,  the  French 
colonists  of  Martinique  have  erected  the  baths  and  sana- 
toriums  of  the  Eaux  du  Pr^oheur,  the  Eanx  Didier  and  the 
Eaux  St  Michel ;  and  yet  are  they  not,  in  this  respect, 
almost  outstripped  by  the  Anatoliui  Turk,  who  has  con- 
structed cupolas  and  lodg^g  apartments  by  the  side  of 
every  llijeht  or  "Healing,*'  as  he  names  the  hot  mineral 
springs  of  his  nature-favored  land  ?    Have  we,  then,  yet  to 
take  sanitary  lessons  from  the  Turk  ?  or  to  learn  from  the 
French  the  right  use  to  be  made  of  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  us  ? 

Bat  it  is  not  man,  it  is  Nature  herself,  that  is  hers  in 
fault  She  has,  in  the  Grande  Soufri^  and  Boiling  Lake 
of  Dominicil,  fenced  in  her  treasures  with  such  rugged 
barriers,  interposed  so  many  obstacles  to  success,  that  all 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Leeward  Confederation,  and 
of  the  Windward,  too — if  our  Barbadian  friends  ever  per- 
mit its  formation — would  fail  to  make,  not  a  carriage-road, 
but  even  a  tolerable  bridle-path,  from  the  coast  up  to  these 
heights. 

"Once  in  a  twelvemonth  is  enough  for  an  expedition 
like  this,*'  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  cur  party  when, 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  we  at  last  reached  Laudat,  and 
found  ourselves  with  just  enough  strength  remaining  to 
mount  our  horses  and  ride  slowly  down  the  Boseau  Valley, 
partiy  illuminated  by  a  crescent  moon,  and  more  so  by 
innumerable  fireflies,  each  a  living,  burning  lamp,  and  re- 
entered Boseau  late  on  the  second  night  after  our  de- 
parture. 

Many  others  than  ourselves  will,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of 
time  visit  what  we  visited,  and  admire  what  we  admired  ; 
but  none  will,  I  think,  enjoy  themselves  more,  or  carry 
away  pleasanter  recollections,  not  of  scenery  and  soufri^re 
only,  but  of  cheerful  companions  and  good-fellowship,  than 
it  was  our  fortune  to  do. 


THE  PET  LAMB. 

SoMT?  little"  children  once  had  a  pet  lamb.  They  haft 
taken  care  of  it  since  it  was  veiy  small  It  ran  after  them, 
and  played  with  them,  and  ate  from  their  hands.  But  one 
morning,  when  their  lessons  were  done,  and  they  ran  as 
usual  to  play  with  "Snowy,"  they  saw  before  the  door  a 
large,  rough-looking  boy  dragging  the  littie  white  lamb  by 
a  rope  around  its  neck. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Snowy  ?"  exclaimed  the 
children,  running  up  to  him  ;  "  that's  our  lamb." 

"It  won't  do  you  much  good,  now  you  have  found  her,** 


T'BE   FBASCISCAlf  AND    TBB   INDIAN. 


uid  the  boj.  ' '  Maatex  bought  het  tUa  morning,  mi  I  am 
going  to  take  hai  to  tiia  daaghter-boiue." 

"  To  the  alaaghter-hooae  !  Kill  oar  Snow^  I  Yod  oha'a't 
do  it !"  cried  Balph,  vith  oriuuon  oheeka  and  aparMing 
eyes,  while  the  other  children  broke  oat  into  loud  exclanu- 
tioii«,  patting  th^  aima  aronnd  Snow;,  and  tiTing  to 
anatoh  the  ropa  oat  of  the  lad'a  hand.  . 

Jnat  then  a  gentlenum  nuna  by,  and  naked  what  all  that 
noiae  wu  about 

"It  ia  onr  lamb,  air,"  aaid  Balph,  half  choked  with  try- 
ing not  to  ory.  "  It  is  atolan  from  na,  and  I'm  anre  he'a 
going  to  kill  it." 

The  batcher  expluned  that  it  had  been  sold  to  him. 

"Oh,  nonaenaa  1"  aaid  ths  gentleman.  "There,  there, 
cliildren.  atop  crying  ;  the  lamb  ahan't  be  killed  thla  time, 
aire  them  the  rope ;  I'll  p«y  yoor  maater  what  he  gare  tor 
the  lamb." 

The  bntohar  did  not  like  ginng  op  the  lamb  at  all  nt  fint, 
but  the  gentleman  ineiated  apon  his  doing  ao ;  and  paying 
him  oat  of  bia  own  poise^  told  the  obildten  to  take  charge 
of  the  lamb. 

How  glad  those  ohUdrea  were,  then  I  How  they  hogged 
poor  Snowy,  who  had  been  in  so  moch  danger,  and  how 
they  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  Wnfinwui ) 


TBE  FRANCISCAN  AND  THE  INDUN. 
Thb  Indiana  are  aaid  to  be  aware  of  the  exialenoeof 
many  rich  ailTer-mlnee  in  Pern,  the  aitnations  of  wbioh 
they  will  not  disclose  to  the  whites,  jnst  as  car  Indiana 
aro  aaid  to  oodomI  Uie  existence  of  gold.  In  the  village 
of  Hoanoayo  there  lived,  some  years  ago,  two  brothers 


named  Yriarte,  who  were  the  meet  proeperons  mine- 
owners  in  Fern.  Having  obtained  aome  informs-' 
tion  that  iiv  the  neighboring  monntaina  there  were 
ailvOT  veina,  they  sent  a  young  man  in  their  em- 
ployment to  ascertain  the  tmth. 

The  sgent  took  ap  his  abode  in  the  oottsge  of 
a  shepherd,  and  knowing  the  jealous  charaoter  of 
the  Indians,  he  carefully  refrained  from  allnding  to 
the  object  of  hia  visit  After  a  short  time  an 
attachment  arose  between  the  young  nun  and  the 
shepherd's  daughter,  and  at  length  he  confided  to 
her  hia  deaite  to  know  where  ailver  could  be  found. 
The  girl  promised  to  ahow  him  the  pcaition  of  a 
very  rich  mine.  One  day,  when  she  vaa  going 
out  in  ohaiga  of  the  sheep,  she  told  him  to  follow 
at  a  distance,  and  to  notice  the  apot  where  ahe 
would  let  fall,  as  if  by  aeoident,  heir  mantle.  On 
turning  up  the  earth  at  that  place,  ahe  aHored 
him  he  would  find  the  entrance  to  a  mine. 

The  young  man  followed  her  direotiona,  and, 
after  digging  for  a  little  time,  he  discovered  a  mine 
of  conaiderable  depth,  containing  rich  ore.  'Whilst 
busily  engaged  in  bieoklug  out  the  metal,  be  waa 
joined  by  the  girl's  father,  who  affected  to  be  sur- 
prised at  thd  discovery,  and  offered  to  assist  him. 
After  they  had  worked  for  some  hours,  the  Indian 
ofilared  hia  companion  a  cap  of'  drink,  whioh  the 
o&et  bad  no  sooner  taatod  than  he  felt  oonvinoed 
he  had  been  poiaoned.  He  anatched  op  the  bog 
containiog  the  metal  lie  had  collected,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloped  off  with  the  utmost  speed 
to  Hoancayo.  There  he  related  to  his  employera 
all  that  had  occurred,  described  as  accurately  as  he 
could  the  situation  of  the  mine,  and  died  on  the 
AST  following  night.  Active  measures  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  apprehend  the  Indian  and  his  family, 
but  without  effect,  lor  tiiey  had  disappeived,  and  all  toaees 
of  the  mine  were  loaL 

In  Huancayo  then  resided  a  Fruioisoaa  friar,  who  waa 
much  addicted  to  gambling,  a  very  common  vice  in  (hose 
mining  diatricls.  He  got  into  great  diffloulties  in  money 
matters.  The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  bia  dwell- 
ing were  much  attached  to  him,  as  he  was  of  a  kind  and 
generons  disposition,  and  they  frequently  sent  him  pres- 
ents of  poaltty,  cheese  and  batter. 

One  day,  after  he  had  been  a  loser  to  a  conaiderable 
amount  at  the  gaming-table,  he  complained  bitterly  of  his 
misfortunes  to  an  Indian  who  was  particularly  attached  to 
him.  After  some  deliberation  the  Indian  remarked  that 
he  might  poeaibly  be  able  to  assist  him,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  he  brought  him  a  large  box  full  of  silver  ore. 
Tbia  present  was  Beveral  times  repeated,  and  the  friar  waa 
curious  to  find  out  where  the  treasure  was  obtained.  He 
aocordingly  pressed  the  Indian  ao  closely  that  the  Isttar 
consented  to  show  him  the  mine  from  whioh  the  ailver 
was  produced,  and  on  an  appointed  night  be  oame,  wiUi 
two  of  hia  friends,  to  the  house  of  the  friar.  They  Uind- 
folded  him,  and  each  of  tbem,  in  torn,  carried  him  on 
their  ahuulders  a  distanoe  of  several  leagues  into  thft 
monntain  passes.  At  length  they  set  him  down,  and  the 
bandage  being  removed  from  his  eyea,  he  discovered  that 
he  was  in  a  small  and  somewhat  shallow  shaft,  and  wh 
surrounded  by  bright  maasea  of  ailver.  He  waa  allowed 
to  take  away  as  much  as  he  could  carry,  and  when  ladan 
with  the  rich  prize  he  waa  again  blindfolded,  and  oon- 
veyed  back  in  the  aama  manner  as  he  had  been  hroaght  to 
the  mine. 

Whilst  the  Indlsns  were  eonducting  him  bonie^  be  nn* 
fastened  bis  rosary,  and  dropped  the  beads  at  in temli  along 
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the  path,  hopiiig  by  thu  means  to  find  hia  wa;  baok  to 
th«  miita  on  the  (oUowing  moniing  ;  bat  in  th^  ooorse  of 
an  hoar  or  two  alter  raaohmg  liia  home  hia  Indian  frieod 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  giving  liim  a  handfal  of  beada, 
■aid :  "  Yon  dropped  joor  roaar;  on  the  waj,  father,  and 
I  have  picked  it  np."  Ton  ma7  be  sure  after  tbis  attompt 
to  cheat  hia  generona  friends  tibe  friar  got  no  more  ailver 


THE  LADY  ROHESIA. 

Thk  ImAj  Boheaia  \t.y  on  ber  death-bed.  So  aaid  the 
doctor,  and  doctora  are  genarall;  alloved  to  be  jndgea  in 
those  mattera  ;  besidas,  Dr.  Batts  van  the  oonrt  phTsioian. 

"la  there  no  hope,  doctor?"  said  Beatrice  Ore j. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?*'  aaid  Everard  Ingotdsb;. 

"  la  there  no  hope  ?"  said  Sir  Gn^  de  Montgomeri  He 
xna  the  Ladj  Bdhesia's  hnsbaad  ;  be  spoke  the  lasL 

The  doetoc  shook  his  head.  He  looked  at  the  diaocnuo- 
late  widover  in  pone,  then  at  the  bonr-glasa  ;  its  warning 
Mnd  seemed  aadlj  to  ahadow  forth  the  ainking  poise  o( 
his  patient.  Dr.  Bntts  vaa  a  ver^  learned  mas.  "Art 
hnga,  ptia  brteii/"  said  Di.  Batta. 

*'I  mm  Tei7  00117  to  hear  it,"  qnoth  Sir  Qjtj  de  Uont- 
gommi,  Bir  Oqj  me  a  brave  knight,  and  a  tall  man,  bnt 
bo  was  no  scholtf . 

"  Alas  I  mj  poor  aister  I"  aighed  Ingoldsb;, 

"  Alas  I  mj  poor  mistress  1"  sobbed  Beatriee, 

Sir  007  neitber  aighed  nor  aobbed  ;  hia  grief  ma  too 
deep-aeatad  for  ontward  manifestation. 

"And  how  long,  doctor "    The 

eoold    not    flnish    the 
•entenosb 

Dr.  Bntta  withdrew 
his  hand  from  thewriat 
of  the  dying  lad;.  He 
pointed  to  the  horo- 
loge ;  aoaroel;  a  qnarier 
of  its  sand  remained  in 
the  apper  moiet J,  Again 
be  ahook  his  head ;  the 
Of  a  of  the  patient  waxed 
dimmer — the  rattling  in 
the  throat  increased. 

"What's  become  of 
Father  nanois  ?"  whim- 
pered Beatrice. 

•'The  last  conaoU- 
tiona  of  the  chnrob," 
anggMted  Ererard. 

A  darkar  shade  came 
over  the  brow  of  Sir 
Oujr. 

"  Where  is  the  con- 
lessor  7"  continued  his 
griering  brother-in-law. 

"  la  the  pantry," 
eried  Marion  Hacket, 
pertly,  as  she  tripped 
down -stain  in  seamh  of 
that  Tenerable  aooleaias- 
tin— "in  the  p^tay,  I 
Tarrant  me." 

The  bower -woman 
ma  not  wont  to  be  in 
the  wrong  —  in  the 
fMmtry  waa  the  holy 
man  diaoorerad—at  hia 


"  Pax  vobitoKm  /"aaid  Father  Francis,  as  he  entaied  the 
ohamber  of  death. 

"  Viia  brmU  !"  retorted'  Dr.  Botts. 

He  waa  not  a  man  to  be'  browbeat  oat  of  his  I^tin,  and 
by  a  paltry  Friar  Minim,  too.  Had  he  been  a  biabop, 
indeed,  or  even  a  mitred  abbot — bnt  a  miserable  Fran- 

"  BentdieHa  I"  said  the  friar. 

"Anioiigaf"  returned  the  leech. 

Dr.  Bntte  adjusted  the  tassels  of  his  falling  band,  drew 
his  short,  sad-oolored  cloak  cloaar  aioiind  him ;  and, 
grasping  bis  cross-handled  walking-staff,  stalked  majestic- 
ally ont  of  the  apartment 

Fftther  FranoiB  had  the  field  to  himaelf. 

The  worthy  chaplain  hastened  to  administer  the  lost 
rilea  of  the  ohnrch.  To  all  appsaianoe  he  had  little  time 
to  lose. 

As  he  oonolnded,  the  dismal  toll  of  tbe  paasing-bell 
sonsded  from  the  belfry-tower  ;  little  Hubert,  the  bandy- 
leggad  aacriatan,  was  pulling  with  all  his  might. 

The  knell  seemed  to  have  some  efTect  even  npon  the 
lAdy  Boheaia  ;  she  raised  her  bead  lightiy  ;  inarticulate 
sounds  isined  from  her  lips — inarticulate,  that  is,  to  the 
profane  eata  of  the  laity. 

Those  of  Father  Franoia,  indeed,  were  sharper — nothing, 
aa  he  BTerrad,  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  words, 
"A  thousand  marks  to  tbe  Priory  of  BL  UaryBounoevaL" 

Now,  the  Lady  Boheaia  Ingoldaby  bad  brongbt  her  bns- 
band  broad  Undi  and  large  possessions ;  much  of  her 
ample  dowry,  too,  wis  at  her  own  disposal,  and  nnitoapft- 
tive  wills  had  not  yet  been  aboliahed. 


no 
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**Pioci8  BOTil  r  ejaoubtted  Father  Francis.     *'A  thon- 

sand  marks,  she  said *' 

« If  she  did,  1*11  be  shot  I'  said*  Sir  Gnj  de  MonfcgomerL 
"A  thousand  marks,"  continued  the  confessor,  fixing 
his  cold  gVBj  eye  npon  the  knight,  as  he  went  on,  heed- 
less of  the  interruption — '*  a  thonsahd  marks,  and  as  many 
ayes  and  paters  shall  be  duly  said  as  soon  as  the  money  is 
paid  down." 

Sir  Guy  shrank  from  the  monk's  gaze  ;  he  turned  to  the 
window,  and  mattered  to  himself  something  that  sounded 
like,  **  Don*t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?" 

Father  Francis  had  quitted  the  room,  taking  with  him 
the  remains  of  the  holy  oil  he  had  been  using  for  extreme 
u action.     Everard  Ingoldsby  waited  on  him  down-staira. 
'*  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  the  latter. 
*'A  thousand  marks,"  said  the  friar. 
"  A  thousand  devils !"  growled  Sir  Guy  de  Montgomeri, 
from  the  top  of  the  landiug-plaoe. 

But  his  accents  fell  unheeded.  His  brother-in-law  and 
the  friar  were  gone  ;  ho  was  left  alone  with  his  departing 
lady  and  Beatrice  Grey. 

Sir  Guy  de  Montgomeri  stood  pensively  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  ;  his  arms  were  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  his  chin 
was  sunk  upon  his  breast ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ; 
the  dim  rays  of  the  fading  watcldight  gave  a  darker  shade 
to  the  farrows  on  his  brow,  and  a  brighter  tint  to  the 
little  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  head — for  Sir  Guy  was  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  tall  and  portly  withal,  with  a 
slight  bend  in  his  shoulders,  but  that  not  much ;  his  com- 
plexion was  somewhat  florid,  especially  about  the  nose ; 
but  his  lady  was  in  extremii,  and  at  this  particular  moment 
he  was  paler  than  usuaL 

"  Bim  I  home  1"  went  the  belL 

The  knight  groaned  audibly.  Beatrice  Grey  wiped  her 
eye  with  har  little  square  apron  of  lace  de  Malines  ;  there 
was  a  moment's  pause — a  moment  of  intense  affliction ; 
she  let  it  fall,  all  but  one  comer,  which  remained  between 
her  finger  and  thumb.  She  looked  at  Sir  Guy,  drew  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  other  hand  slowly  along  its 
border,  till  they  reached  the  opposite  extremity.  She 
sobbed  aloud. 

•*  So  kind  a  lady  !"  said  Beatrice  Grey.  **  So  excellent 
a  wife  I"  responded  Sir  Guy.  **  So  good  !"  said  the  dam- 
sel. "  So  dear  I"  said  the  knight  «*  So  pious  I"  said  she. 
*•  So  humble  1"  said  he.  "  So  good  to  the  poor !"  «« So 
capital  a  manager  I"  "So  punctual  at  n^atins  1"  ** Dinner 
dished  to  a  moment  1"  **  So  devout  !**  said  Beatrice.  •'  So 
fund  of  me  !"  eaid  Sir  Guy.  "And  of  Father  Francis  I" 
"What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  that?"  demanded  Sir 
Guy  de  Montgomen. 

The  knight  and  the  maiden  had  rung  their  antiphonio 
chauges  on  the  fine  qualities  of  the  departing  lady,  like 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  a  Greek  play. 

The  cardinal  virtues  once  disposed  of,  her  minor  excel- 
lencies came  under  review. 

She  would  drown  a  witch,  drink  lamb's  wool  at  Ohrist- 
mas,  beg  Dominie  Di^mp's  boys  a  holiday,  and  dine  upon 
sprats  on  Good  Friday. 

A  lo\7  moan  from  the  subject  of  these  eulogies  seemed 
to  intimate  that  the  enumeration  of  her  good  deeds  was 
not  altogether  lost  on  her — that  the  parting  spirit  felt  and 
rejoiced  in  the  testimony. 

•*  She  was  too  good  for  earth,"  continued  Sir  Guy. 
"Ye— ye— yes  I"  sobbed  Beatrice. 
"  I  did  not  desprve  her,'*  said  the  knight 
"  No— o— o— o  I"  cried  the  damsel. 
"Not  but  that  I  made  her  an  excellent  husband,  and  a 
kind  ;  but  she  is  going,  and — and— where,  or  when,  or 
how — shall  I  get  such  another  I" 


"Not  in  broad  England — not  in  the  whole  wide  world  1" 
responded-  Beatrice  Grey — "  that  is,  not  just  such  an- 
other !" 

Her  voice  still  faltered,  but  her  accents,  on  the  whole» 
were  more  articulate. 

She  dropped  the  cemer  of  her  apron,  and  had  recourse 
to  her  handkerchief ;  in  fact,  her  eyes  were  getting  red — 
and  so  was  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Sir  Guy  was  silent ;  he  gazed  for  a  few  momoits  stead- 
fastly on  the  face  of  his  lady. 

The  single  word  "  Another !"  fell  from  his  lips  like  a 
distant  echa  It  is  not  often  that  the  viewless  nymph 
repeats  more  than  is  necessary. 

"  Bim  !  home  1"  went  the  belL  Bandy-legged  Hubert 
had  been  tolling  for  half  an  hour.  He  began  to  grow 
tired,  and  St  Peter  fidgety. 

"Beatrice  Grey,"  said  Sir  Guy  de  Montgomeri,  "what's 
to  be  done  ?  What's  to  become  of  Montgomeri  Hall  ?  and 
the  buttery  ?  and  the  servants  ?  And  what — what's  to 
become  of  me,  Beatrice  Grey  ?"  There  was  pathos  in  his 
tones,  and  a  solemn  pause  succeeded.  "I'll  turn  monk 
myself,"  said  Sir  Guy. 
"  Monk  ?"  said  Beatrice. 

"I'll  be  a  Oarthitsian,"  repeated  the  knight,  but  in  a 
tone  less  assured. 

He  relapsed  into  a  reverie.  Shave  his  head  !  He  did 
not  so  much  mind  that — he  was  getting  rather  bald 
already — but  beans  for  dinner,  and  those  without  butter  1 
and  then,  a  horse-hair  shirt  I 

The  knight  seemed  undecided.  His  eye  roamed  gloom- 
ily around  the  apartment ;  it  paused  upon  difierent  objects 
but  as  if  it  saw  them  not ;  its  sense  was  shut  and  tiiere 
was  no  speculation  in  its  glance.  It  rested  at  last  upon 
the  fair  face  of  the  sympathizing  damsel  at  his  side,  beau- 
tiful in  her  grief. 

Her  tears  had  ceased^  but  her  eyes  were  cast  down  and 
mournfully  fixed  upon  her  delicate  little  foot  which  was 
beating  the  devil's  tattoo. 

There  is  no  talking  to  a  female  when  she  does  not  look 
at  you. 

Sir  Guy  turned  round  ;  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and,  placing  his  hands  beneath  the  chin  of  the 
lady,  turned  up  her  face  in  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  take  the  vows,  Beatrice ;  but 
what's  to  become  of  me  ?  Poor,  miserable,  old — that  is, 
poor,  miserable,  middle-aged — man  that  I  am  I  No  one  to 
comfort— no  one  to  care  for  me  I" 

Beatrice's  tears  flowed  afresh,  but  she  opened  not  her 
lips.        I 

"  'Pon  my  life  I"  continued  he,  "  I  don't  believe  there  is 
a  creature  now  would  care  a  button  if  I  were  hanged  to- 
morrow l" 

"Oh,  don't  say  so,  Sir  Guy  I"  sighed  Beatrice  ;  "you 
know   there's  —  there's    Master   Everard,   and  —  Father 

Francis " 

"Pish  I"  cried  Sir  Guy,  testily. 

Another  pauso  ensued ;  the  knight  had  released  her  chin 
and  taken  her  hand.  It  was  a  pretty  little  hand,  with, 
long,  taper  fingers  and  filbert-formed  nails ;  and  the  soft- 
ness of  the  palm  said  little  for  its  owner's  industry. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  Beatrice,"  said  the  knight  thought- 
fully; "you  must  bo  fatigued  ^ith  your  long  watching. 
Take  a  seat,  my  child." 

Sir  Guy  did  not  relinquish  her  hand,  l>nt  he  sidled  along 
the  counterpane,  and  made  room  for  his  companion  be- 
tween himself  and  the  bedpost 

Now,  this  is  a  very  awkward  position  for  two  people  i% 
be  placed  in,  especially  when  the  right  hand  of  the  one 
holds  the  right  hand  of  the  other.     In  such  an  attitude^ 
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what  the  deaee  oan  tiie  gentleman  do  with  his  left  ?  Sir 
Gay  oloeed  his  till  it  became  an  absolute  fist,  and  his 
knuckles  rested  on  the  bed,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  his 
companion. 

"Another!"  repeated  Sir  Guy,  musing— "if,  indeed, 
I  could  find  such  another  1*' 

He  was  talking  to  his  thoughts,  but  Beatrice  Grey  an- 
swered him  : 

"There's  Madame  Fitzfoozle." 

"A  frump  r*  said  Sir  Guy. 

"Or  the  Lady  Bumbarton." 

"With  her  hump  V*  mattered  he. 

"There's  the  Dowager " 

"Stop— stop  r*  said  the  knight ;  "stop  one  moment !" 

He  paused ;  he  was  all  on  the  tremble ;  something 
seemed  rising  in  his  throat,  but  he  gave  a  great  gulp  and 
swallowed  it. 

"Beatrice,'' said  he,  "what  think  you  of" — ^his  voice 
sank  into  a  seductiye  softness — "what  thiak  you  of — Bea- 
trice Grey  ?"  '^ 

The  murder  was  out— the  knight  felt  infinitely  relieved  ; 
the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand  unclosed  spontaneonsly,  and 
the  arm  he  had  felt  such  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  found 
itself,  nobody  knows  how,  all  at  once  encircling  the  jimp 
waist  of  the  pretty  Beatrice. 

The  young  lady's  reply  was  expressed  in  three  syllables: 

"Oh,  Sir  Guy  r 

The  words  might  be  somewhat  indefinite,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  look. 

Their  eyes  met;  Sir  Guy's  left  arm  contracted  itself 
spasmodically.  When  the  eyes  meet — at  least,  as  theirs 
met — the  lips  are  very  apt  to  follow  the  example.  The 
knight  had  taken  one  long,  loving  kiss.  Nectar  and  am- 
brosia !  He  thought  on  Dr.  Butts  and  his  "  repetcUur  haus- 
ius  " — a  prescription  Father  Francis  had  taken  infinite  pains 
to  translate  for  him.  He  was  about  to  repeat  it,  but  the 
dos3  was  interrupted  m  transitu. 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  there  was  a  little  round, 
polished  patch  on  the  summit  of  the  knight's  pericranium, 
from  which  his  locks  had  gradnally  receded — a  sort  of 
oasis,  or,  lather,  a  Mont  Blanc  in  miniature,  rising  above 
the  highest  point  of  vegetation.  It  was  on  this  little  spot, 
undefended  uliko  by  art  and  nature,  that  at  this  interesting 
moment  a  blow  descended,  such  as  we  mast  borrow  a  term 
from  the  Sister  Island,  adequately  to  describe— it  was  a 
"whack." 

Sir  Gay  started  upon  his  feet ;  Beatrice  Grey  started 
upon  hers,  but  a  single  glance  to  the  rear  reversed  her  po- 
sition—she fell  upon  her  knees  and  screamed. 

The  knight,  too,  wheeled  about,  and  beheld  a  sight  which 
might  have  turned  a  bolder  man  to  stone.  t 

It  was  she — the  all  but  defunct  Bohesia.  There  she  sat, 
bolt  upright  I  her  eyes  no  longer  glazed  with  the  film  of 
impending  dissolution,  but  scintillating,  like  flint-and-steel ; 
while  in  her  hand  she  grasped  the  bed-staflf,  a  weapon  of 
miokle  might,  aa  her  husband's  bloody  coxcomb  could  now 
well  testify. 

Words  were  yet  wanting,  for  the  quinsy,  which  her  rage 
had  broken,  stUl  impeded  her  utterance  ;  but  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  her  guttural  intonations  augured  well  for 
her  future  eloquence. 

Sir  Guy  de  Montgomeri  stood  for  a  while  like  a  man  dis- 
traught ;  this  resurrection — for  such  it  seemed — had  quite 
overpowered  him. 

**  A  husband  ofttimes  makes  the  best  physician,"  says 
the  proverb  ;  he  was  a  living  personification  of  its  trath. 
Still,  it  was  whispered,  he  had  been  content  with  Dr.  Butts ; 
but  his  lady  was  restored  to  bless  him  for  many  years. 
Heavens,  what  a  life  he  led  1 


Years  rolled  oa«  The  improvement  of  Lady  Bohesia'a 
temper  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  her  health  ;  and  one 
fine  morning  Sir  Guy  de  Montgomeri  was  seen  to  enter  the 
porie<oc?iere  of  Durham  House,  at  that  time  the  town  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  him  ;  but  a  boat-full  of 
adventurers  was  known  to  have  dropped  down  with  the 
tide  that  evening  to  Deptford  Hope,  where  lay  the  good 
ship  Darling,  commanded  by  Captain  Kemyss,  who  sailed 
next  morning  on  the  Virginia  yoyage, 

A  brass  plate,  some  eighteen  inches  long,  may  yet  be 
seen  in  Denton  chancel,  let  into  a  broad  slab  of  Bethersden 
marble ;  it  represents  a  lady  kneeling,  in  her  wimple  and 
hood  ;  her  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer,  and  beneath  is  an 
inscription  in  the  characters  of  the  age :   > 

"  Prale  for  ye  sowle  of  ye  Ladye  Boyse, 
And  for  alle  Christen  sowles." 

The  elate  is  illegible ;  but  it  appears  that*  she  survived 
King  Henry  YIIL,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
had  lost  St  Mary  Bounceval  her  thousand  marks. 
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The  Setdidce,  although  moths,  fly  in  the  hottest  sun- 
shine, and  often  rest  on  trees  and  shrubs,  in  order  to  lay 
their  small  round  eggs.  The  caterpillars  have  an  elongata 
and  almost  cylindrical  body,  and  they  live  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  of  branches,  roots,  and  even  in 
some  fruits.  Pale,  and  almost  without  the  least  color, 
like  beings  which  never  see  the  light,  there  is  no  difficullf 
in  determining  that  they  are  wood-eating  larvae. 

One  of  these  wasp-like  moths  is  called  the  bee-shaped 
Sesia  [Sesia  api/ormis),  and  it  may  be  seen  flying  to  and 
fro  amongst  the  poplars  by  the  riverside,  or  running  with 
much  agility  upon  their  tranks.  This  moth,  which  is 
classified  by  Mr.  Stainton  under  the  genus  Sphecia^  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  bark  of  poplar  trees,  low  down  and  near 
the  ground.  When  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  they  gnaw 
the  bark,  and  each  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  tree  by  ex* 
cavating  a  tiny  gallery.  The  larvse  live  a  long  time,  and 
drill  holes  of  a  considerable  size,  doing  much  harm  to  the 
trees.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this  quietly  and  eflectuallyt 
for  instead  of  only  living  fot  a  few  weeks  before  their  met- 
amorphosis into  the  chrysalis,  and  having  jaws  fitted  for 
browsing  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves,  their  caterpillar  life 
lasts  over  two  years,  and  their  masticating  apparatus  is 
strong,  and  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  they  should  only  flourish  upon  those  trees 
which  have  been  injured ;  and  it  would  appear  that  tha 
abundance  of  the  sap  of  perfect  and  healthy  poplars  is  too 
much  for  the  excavators. 

An  examination  of  the  caterpillar  proves  how  admirably 
it  is  adapted  for  its  peculiar  method  of  life,  and  how  per- 
fectly helpless  it  would  be  upo*  a  tender,  sucealent  plant. 
The  legs  are  smaller  than  those  of  most  other  larvie,  for, 
had  they  been  larger,  they  would  have  been  in  the  way  in 
the  narrow  excavated  gallery,  the  membranous  feet  also 
are  short,  and  are  not  calculated  to  grasp,  but  they  can 
adhere  strongly  to  a  large  surface,  and  their  spines  form  a 
complete  crown.  The  head  of  the  larva  is  covered  with  a 
reddish  and  hard  integument,  so  as  to  allow  a  solid  found- 
ation for  the  action  of  the  jaws  in  grinding  the  dense 
tissue  of  the  tree.  Ourionsly  enough,  the  labium,  or  lip, 
is  not  notched  as  it  ib  in  the  leaf-eaters,  and  this  fact 
proves  the  desi^pi  that  has  influenced  the  development  of 
all  the  other  structures.     The  body  has  a  soft  skin,  and  ia 
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eorarad  with  tubenles  and  a  few  hairs,  vhioh  render  the  |      Immediately  after  the   tranaformation  into  the  moth 


larva  verf  aenoitive  to  the  toneh. 

1^  caterpillar  prodnoee  a  small  qnaatitj  of  nlk,  biit 
not  enough  to  make  a  oomfortable  r«ating-pIaoe  for  the 
ohrTsslis,  Bo  it  ntilizeetha  saw-dost  which  has  aooamnlated 
dnzing  the  process  of  tanneling  and  drilling,  and  forma  a 
oomfortftble  and  silkan  ooooon  within,  and  ooven  it  with 
the  dnat  oatside.  The  ohrjsalis  resembles  those  of  the 
other  moths  in  certain  respects,  but  it  has  an  armatnre 
which  is  not  merely  an  ornament,  but  a  most  useful  me- 
>,  (or  it  helps  the  pupa  to  crawL 


state,  the  lite  of  the  perfect  insect  is  more  or  lees  endan- 

graed,  for  in  traTeiaing  the  gallery  made  when  it  was  a 

caterpillar,  it  might  be  sererely  scratched,  and  its  wings 

spoiled,     Bnt  the  euTeloping  skin  of  the  chrysalis,  with 

its  spines  and  sharp  points,  aota  like  a  suit  of  armor  to  the 

Sexia,  which  has  just  got  its  legs' into  the  world.    The 

insect  drags  its  body  slowly  along,  and  finally  reaches 

the  open  ait,  and  extricates  itself  and  flies  away,  leaving 

the  skin  behind  stnok  in  the  hole,     Iq  the  eugranng  of 

the  metamorphoBM  of  Seaia  apiformU,  the  moth  on  the 

tree    has    just   escaped 

from  the  chtysalis-casa 

in  the  hole  below.    A 

larva  is   shown  in  ila 

gallery,    and    two    oo- 

ooona  also. 


Uahv  places  in  Ame- 
lioa  ate  called  after  the 
eodeeiBBtical  seasons 
daring  which  they  were 
discovered.  Thus, 
though  Archbishop 
Trench  thinks  Florida 
gained  its  name  from 
its  "  flowers,"  others, 
with  more  reason,  con* 
aider  it  so  called  because 
discovered    on    Easter 


Florida,"  from  the 
floweia  with  which  the 
churches  are  then 
decked. '  Dominica,  or 
Dominique,  tells  ns  in 
its  name  that  it  was 
discovered  on  "  Dies 
Dominio^"  that  is, 
Btuiday  ;  and  Natal,  in 
Abica,  was  fint  seen  by 
Enropeanson  Christmas 
Day— £>i«t  JVoloJis:  The 
Yitgin  Isles,  almost 
numbetleas,  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  on 
the  day  saored  to  Bt. 
ITtanla  and  her  elevm 
thonsand  martyred  vir- 
q^ns ;  and  the  town  of 
StAngustine,  the  oldeat 
in  the  United  SUtes,  the 
islanda  o(  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension,  the 
lUver  SL  lAwrenoe,  and 
many  other  places,  re- 
veal in  their  names  the 
day  of  their  discovefy. 
Id  fact, where  maps  sur- 
vive, but  the  exploret's 
written  report  cannot 
be  found,  his  route 
'along  our  coast  often 
can  be  traced  by  means 
of  the  eooleaiaatical  (^al• 
endar,  showing  day.  by 
day  his  progress  norUi 
or  Bontb. 
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BABY'S    CHRISTMAS. 

By  Surkkv  Wvatt, 


Babt  ?  A  Tee  tbing,  with  olinbbj  faoe,  dimpled  oheekB, 
great  round  ^es,  uid  little  fat,  pink  faet  and  bsnda  ? 

Well,  no,  Thia  l»by  ie  known  and  loved  the  wotld 
over,  and  needs  no  ohroniole.  Our  Baby  ooonples  a  nar- 
rower apbere  of  afiCection  and  naelnlnews  vrltioli  is  ciranm- 
scribed  bj  the  Umita  of  a  oertain  New  England  city.  Ha 
standa  six  feet  two  in  hia  atookinga,  straight  as  a  Norway 
pise^  weighs  otgt  two  hnndred  ponnda,  and  weara  the  nnl- 
form  of  the  Oltj  Polioa. 

Tea,  "Baby"  is  a  polioenuui,  the  pet  of  "tbo  foroe," 
and  one  of  ita  moat  eSoieot  membeia,  ootwiUwtudlng  hie 
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haronleaa  proportions ;  indeed,  it  was  quite  a  common 
thing  to  hear  the  remark  with  referanoe  to  that  (eatnra— 
"Well,  he's  the  qniokeatman  for  a  'hoary-weight '/ever 
saw  I" 

Tet,  despite  his  possession  of  snob  formidBble'attribntee, 
"Bt^yj  was  the  gentleet,  beet-natnred  and  kindest-hearted 
oreatare  in  the  world,  and,  withal,  one  of  the  joUieat 

To  the  world  ontaide  of  Folioe  Station  99  he  was  OfSoer 
Blakealee,  To'  hia  brother-ofBoers  and  a  few  friends  be- 
sidea,  he  was  simply  "  Baby."  Motiree  of  affection  alone 
had  prompted  ttae  name,  Joe  Blakeslee  well  knew ;  and  not 
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being  OTer-s^csifciye,  be  never  had  raised  an  objection. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  and  love  the  great,  barly 
poUcemaD,  go  where  he  might.  Even  the  street-nrchios, 
whose  highest  delight,  apparently,  is  to  harry  and  annoy 
the  '*oop6  "  as  their  natural  enemies,  forbore  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind  on  him — as  mnch  from  genuine  affec- 
tion as  fear.  Joe  never  misused  them,  or  interfered  with 
their  sports,  nor  did  he  needlessly  rout  them  out  from  the 
odd  nooks  and  corners  abounding  along  his  beat,  wherein 
they  found  tree  lodgings  during  the  pleasant  nights  of  the 
year. 

Those  customaiy  resorts  were  now  long  since  aban- 
doned. Such  freezing  weather  as  was  ushering  in  the 
Christmas-tide  had  driven  their  late  denizens  to  seek  other 
haunts — ^heaven  knows  whither  I 

Joe  glanced  at  more  than  on^  of  these  deserted  sanctu- 
aries as  he  slowly  pursued  his  round  this  bitterly  cold 
Ghristmas  Eve,  gave  a  compassionate  thought  to  the  poor 
vagrants,  and  hoped  they  were  all  well  housed  and  wall 
fed. 

He  had  passed  the  region  of  shops  and  dweLmgs,  and 
was  traversing  the  loneliest  part  of  his  beat — an  outlying 
etrip  of  low,  waste  land,  whereon  the  snow  lay  white  and 
untrodden,  as  it  had  fallen  a  day  or  two  ago. 

Booh  !  how  the  cold  east  wind  blew  in  over  ihe  water. 
The  few  ships  far  out  in  the  offing  looked  like  ghosts  of 
•hips  in  the  faint  moonlight  Every  object  within  the 
lange  of  his  view  had  a  ghostly  appearance  ;  the  old  lime- 
shed  standing  solitary  and  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh 
— a  favorite  bunking-plaoe  for  the  boys  of  the  North  Gove 
— ^with  its  snow-covered  roof  and  the  great  gaps  in  its 
walls,  was  a  fitting  element  in  this  cheerless,  wintry 
picture. 

Thus  Joe  Blakeslee's  vision  and  thoughts;  and  then 
the  latter  took  another  turn,  or,  rather,  they  reverted  to  a 
subject  which  bad  become  of  late  one  of  absorbing  inter- 
est The  question  to  be  decided  was:  Would  he,  or 
would  he  not,  to-morrow — Ghristmas  Day — ask  Widow 
Mary  Jennings  to  be  his  wife  ?  Joe's  reflections  ran  some- 
thing in  this  wise : 

''I've  been  gone  dead  in  love  with  Mary  ever  since  her 
hnoband — poor,  shiftless  Tom  Jennings — got  lost  at  sea. 
I  always  knew  /  wa'n't  fit  for  such  a  sweet,  pretty,  noble 
little  woman  I  I  felt' it  couldn't  be  my  luck  to  get  such  a 
prize.  And  I  knew  just  as  well  at  first,  as  I  know  certain 
sure  this  minute,  that  she's  never  forgotten  Tom — bless 
her  faithful  little  heart  I — and  cherishes  his  memory  just  as 
fondly  to-day  as  in  the  first  flush  of  her  grief  at  his  death. 
That's  why  I  could  never  just  make  up  my  mind  to  ask 
her  to  marry  me.  But  she's  wearing  herself  out  with  the 
struggle  to  feed  and  clothe  the  family,  and  she's  too  in- 
dependent to  let  anybody  help  her.  Then  there's  the  two 
children,  Boaie  and  Tommie."  ^ 

Joe  here  became  lost  in  a  perfect  tangle  pf  thought,  from 
the  meshes  of  which  he  suddenly  extricated  himself,  as  it 
were,  by  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  fence-rail  with  an 
emphatic  thump  that  resounded  far  and  wide  in  the  still, 
frosty  air. 

*'  The  long  and  shoriof  it  is,** continued  Joe,  aloud,  this 
time,  "  they  all  oughter  have  a  protector.  Yes,  I'll  put  it 
in  that  light — not  ask  her  to  love  me  as  I  love  her.  Ltwt 
her  1  Why,  I  worship  the  very  ground  she  walks  on,  and 
I  always  used  to  think  that  kind  of  talk  mere  moonshine  ; 
but  it  ain't,  a  bit  /know  there's  meaning  to  it  I  I'll  just 
Bay— jeib  ^  mighty  I    I  vnU  ask  her  to-iborrow,  as  sure 


Joe  Blakeelee  flnislies  his  thought  mentally,  apd  springs 
over  the  railing  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had  perceived  a  jewel 
glift^ing  ill  tho  mow  OB  tlio  oftbeir  fid«.    What  he  has 


discovered  is  nothing  but  a  foot-track,  a  long  line,  tending^ 
from  the  spot  where  he  is  standing  straight  to  the  old 
lime-shed  door.  Possibly  his  eye  had  been  following  thia 
trace  unheedingly  during  his  soliloquy,  and  some  pecu- 
liarity about  it,  of  which  he  had  become  suddenly  oon- 
sdouB,  had  aroused  his  professional  vigilance. 

"Of  course  it's  all  bosh,"  he  muttered.  *' Nobody  can. 
be  there." 

Briskly  striding  across  the  intervening  space,  resolved 
at  any  rate  to  settle  his  doubts,  Joe  paused  for  a  second 
at  the  doorless  entrance  of  the  shed  and  peered  among  the 
rubbish  with  which  the  place  was  plentifully  strewn,  but 
started  back  in  sudden  horror  as  he  saw  what  appeared  to 
be  a  human  figure  crouched  in  a  heap  in  the  furthest 
comer. 

A  strange  place,  and  a  stranger  condition,  for  a  human 
being  to  be  foimd  in,  truly,  in  a  Ghristian  land,  on  such  a 
bitterly  cold  night,  and,  of  all  nights  of  the  year,  on 
Ghristmas  Eve  I 

So  said  Joe  to  himself,  as,  having  with  a  bound  gained 
the  side  of  the  figare,  he  bent  over  it  to  see  if,  indeed, 
amidst  the  wretched  rags  which  served  as  an  apology  for 
vestments,  there  yet  existed  an  animated  creature. 

As  if  to  reassure  him  on  this  point,  the  figure  turned  its 
head  and  fixed  upon  him  a  look  from  eyes  so  weird  and 
unearthly,  set,  as  they  were,  in  a  face  whose  extreme 
pallor  and  emaciation  was  so  absolutely  frightful  to  be- 
hold, that  the  x>oliceman  involuntarily  started  back  a  step 
.  or  two. 

"Wha*  d'ye  want  r 
The  voice  was  feeble  and  querulous. 
"Want  !'•  repeated  the  other.     "  I  want  you  to  get  np 
out  o'  Jliis.     Why,  man  alijo  I  what  in  the  nam')  of  com- 
mon sense  are  you  doing  here  ?    Don't  you  know  it's  the 

coldest  night  of  the  season,  and " 

"What  if  it  is  ?"  returned  the  voice  from  the  bundle  of 
rags,  with  a  sudden  energy.  "  And  why  shouldn't  I  know 
it  ?  What  have  I  been  doin'  here  since  sunset  do  you 
s'pose  ?  Not  learning  that  it's  the  wannest  night  of  the 
season,  have  I  ?    Oh,  get  out  I" 

The  vagrant  once  more  huddled  his  rags  about  him, 
curling  himself  up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and 
turned  his  face  away. 

"  Sha'n't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Joe,  doggedly. 
"It's  'gainst  orders  to  let  anybody  freeze  to  death  on  my 
beat     Gome,  you're  a  dead  man  if  you  stay  here." 

"  S'pose  I  want  to  die  ?"  said  the  vagrant  once  more 
turning  those  terrible  eyes,  with  the  expression  so  like  a 
hunted  animal,  toward  the  policeman.  "  You  don't  think 
I  crawled  in  here  to  live,  do  you  ?  G^t  out  please,  and 
lemme  alone.  It's  an  easy  way  of  dyin',  and  an  easy 
death's  better  than  a  hopeless  life.  Gome,  are  you  going  ?" 
.  "  Not  by  a  darned  sight  I"  exclaimed  Joe,  emphaticallj. 
"  Now,  jdst  stir  yowr  stumps,  old  man,  and  get  ready  to 
get  out  o'  this  yourself.  You've  got  to  come  with  me  ;  and 
you  ain't  going  to  die,  neither,  if  /  can  help  it." 

But  the  vagrant  only  stared  at  him,  as  if  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  purport  of  his  worda  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
be  in  a  sort  ^  dazed  state,  from  which,  for  the  moment 
only,  he  had  been  roused,  as  if  the  stupor  which  exposure 
to.  extreme  cold  produces  had  already  aettied  down  upon 
hia  senses. 

rPeroeiving  this,  the  policeman  rapidly  divested  himself 
of  his  heavy  overcoat,  and,  meeting  with  little  resistance^ 
enveloped  the  poor  wretch  in  its  ample  folds^  and  raised 
him  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

"Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  'fore  we  start**  aaid  Joe,  ad- 
dressing his  captive  in  an  admonishing  tone,  such  as  ono 
might  nae  to  a  fretful  ohild,  "that  I'm  a  mighty  hud- 
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riding  hoss ;  and  if  yon  want  to  have  a  tolerably  easy  five 
minatefi'  oanter,  ]ast  yon  sit  still  as  a  baby  in  a  jumper,  or 
xnebbe  you'll  get  jumped  up  in  a  way  to  spoil  your  stomach 
for  that  nioe  hot  supper  I'm  goiug  to  give  you  in  lessen  no 
time." 

And  so  saying,  without  further  parley,  the  policeman 
darted  out  of  the  shed,  and,  gaining  the  street,  rao  swiftly 
in  the  direction  of  the  police-station,  nn heeding  the  curi- 
ous glances  that  were  cast  upon  him,  and  carrying  his 
atrauge  burden  as  easily,  to  all  appearances,  as  if  he  had 
b^^en  merely  a  good-sized  do)L 

Bnt  three  or  four  officers  were  on  duty  at  the  station- 
house  as  Joe  Blakeslee  came  bursting  into  the  ward- 
room. 

'*  Htdlo,  Baby  1"  cried  one  of  them,  the  others  gathering 
around ;  '*  what  the  deuce  have  yon  got  now  Y* 

Baby  answered  in  a  few  words  while  placing  the  Tagrant 
in  a  comfortable  position  upon  a  settee  m  the  warmest  part 
of  the  room,  haviog  first  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket  in  ex- 
change for  his  overcoat— the  man,  meanwhile,  suffering 
the  operation  passively,  while  staring  arunnd  the  room,  or 
glancing  furtively  at  the  group  of  officers  with  those  weird 
eyes,  as  if  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  his  surroundings,  but 
never  once  opening  his  mouth  to  speak. 

*'  Now,  boys,*'  said  Joe,  hastily  putting  on  his  overcoat, 
for  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  must  transact  a  little 
matter  of  busineRs  on  his  own  account  before  the  time  for 
the  dosing  of  the  stores,  "if  one  of  you'll  see  this  poor 
fellow  has  a  plate  of  hot  soup  and  a  cup*  of  coffee,  as  I've 
promised  him,  it'll  oblige  me  much.  He  wants  grub 
xnore'n  medicine,  according  to  my  thinking.  And  after 
you've  got  away  with  your  supper,  old  man,"  Le  added, 
turning  to  the  vagrant,  "they'll  give  you  a  nice,  good 
bunk  and  plenty  o'  blankets,  and  you  can  just  snooze  away 
as  comfort ible  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.  That  11  be  better  than 
the  old  lime-shed,  eh  ?" 

The  vagrant  made  no  response ;  but  words  never  spoke 
the  language  of  gratitude  more  eloquently  than  did  the  ex- 
pression of  those  strange  eye&  The  x>oliceman  understood 
it  w»*ll,  and,  turning  away  with  a  few  kind  words,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  his  beat 

It  was  now  dose  upon  ten  o'clock,  but  the  streets  were 
alive  with  throngs  of  people,  who  were  hurrying  along,  or 
gazing  at  the  brilliant  displays  of  the  shop-windows,  or 
besieging  the  well-piled  counters  within. 

Joe  paused  at  a  toy  and  confectionery  store,  about  the 
windows  of  which  were  congregated  a  group  of  tatterde- 
malions of  both  sexes,  who  were  gazing  wistfully  at  the 
tempting  jMirade  of  toys  and  sweets  within.  Some  of  their 
prattle  about  the  things,  and  tbe  bursts  of  wonder  and  de- 
light as  one  or  another  drew  the  attention  of  the  rest  to 
some  newly  discovered  objects  of  childish  appreciation, 
coming  to  his  ears  as  he  entered  the  store,  went  to  his  very 

heart 

He  made  several  purchases — a  huge  doll,  a  horse  and 
wagon,  a  Noah's  ark,  picture-books,  numberless  "  horns 
of  plenty,"  many-colored  and  bursting  with  their  sweets, 
•nd  a  great  package  of  assorted  candies. 

Widow  Jennings  occapied  rooms  om  the  third  floor  of  a 
large  wooden  tenement  house,  whither  Joe  Blakeslee  now 
directed  his  steps.  Joe  accurately  described  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings when  he  said  that  she  was  a  "sweet,  noble  Uttle 
woman."  Something  more  than  five  years  before,  her  hus- 
band, in  a  recklpss  moment,  had  shipped  for  a  whaling 
Yoyage  to  the  South  Sea.  .  The  first  intimation  his  wife 
ceceived  of  his  purpose  was  a  letter,  written  on  shipboard, 
inclosing  his  advance-pay,  in  ^R^eh  he  bade  her  be  of  good 
eheer,  statini?  that  he  bel  eved  he  had  done  what  was  b^st, 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  left  lor  hiip  to  do,  and  assuring 


her  that  only  the  fear  of  his  resolution  b^ing  weakened 
had  prevented  bim  from  acquainting  her  with  his  design 
before  retreat  became  impossible. 

Within  six  mouths  afterward  news  came  that  the  Bdpkm 
had  foundered,  but  few  of  the  crew  being  saved.  Tom 
Jennings's  name  not  appearing  among  the  list  of  survivoi% 
Mrs.  Jennings  had,  by  her  own  exertions,  managed  to 
keep  her  family  together  thus  far,  and  provide  for  them  at 
least  decently. 

Joe  Blakeslee  was  greeted  with  a  triumphal  shout  from 
Bosie  and  Tommie — the  former,  a  bewitching  little  maiden 
of  twelve,  the  other  a  rogtush,  bright-eyed  little  man  of 
seven— both  of  whom  came  running  to  admit  him  in  an- 
swer to  his  familiar  knock.  / 

"  Oh  I  you  dear,  good  Baby  !"  exclaimed  Bode,  who,  as 
an  espe<;ial  favorite,  and  a  somewhat  self-willed  little  miss 
withal,  was  permitted  to  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  Joei 
*•  You  dear,  good  Baby  I  Now,  I  know  you've  got  some- 
thing real  nice  and  pretty  in  one  of  those  great  bundles 
for  me.     Oh,  ma  I    Do  come  quick  and  see  the  bundles  1" 

Mrs.  Jennings  came  in  from  an  adjoining  room  at  the 
summons,  whiio  Joe  was  discharging  his  cargo,  as  he 
phrased  it — meaning  thereby  the  contents  of  his  arms 
and  pockets^upon  the  table.  She  came  directly  to  him 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Joe,"  she  said — how  he  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
familiar  name  from  her  lips !  Never  before,  since  tho 
news  of  her  husband's  death,  had  she  called  him  anything 
but  plain  "  Mr.  Blakeslee."  His  face  flushed,  and  his  heart 
beat  faster  than  its  wont  with  pleasure  and  surprisa 
"^Joe,"  she  repeated,  "you  are  the  best  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  I" 

Joe  had  hung  his  head  rather  sheepishly  at  this  unqual- 
ified praise,  and  when  he  lifted  it  up  again  she  had  turned 
partially  away. 

"  Not  quite  aU  that,  Mary,"  he  answered,  with  some 
awkwardnessL  "  But  I'm  pleased  if  you — if  you — that  is, 
I  want  you  to  think,  of  course,  that  I  ain't  quite  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow." 

"  I  shdl  think  much  more  than  that  of  you,  Joe." 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I  told  the  children  that  I 
would  bring  'em  some  presents— of  course,  I  always  do, 
and  like  to—and  they  expected  'em.     So  I  s'poee " 

"  It  is  not  the  children's  presents  I  have  in  mind,  Joe 
Blakeslee,"  she  said.  "  I  am  thinking  of  the  cart-load  of 
things  that  came  here  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  note 
accompanying  them,  written  in  such  a  wonderfully  dia- 
guised  hand,  and  signed  '  a  respectable,  elderly  gentleman 
of  means.'    That  w£Ui  very  artful,  Joe  ;  very  artfuL" 

Joe  affected  the  utmost  bewilderment  at  this  insinuation 
that  it  was  x>ossible  for  his  honest  countenance  to  express, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  sham  and  a  fraud  all  the  time. 

"  And  the  other  things  that  came  to-day,  Joe  ;  the 
turkey  and  the  ducks,  and " 

"Now,  look  a-here,  Mrs.  Jenninpfs,"  said  Joe,  getting  up 
and  walking  the  floor  with  an  assumption  of  great  heat 
and  bluster,  "  I  don't  know,  and  won't  pretend  to  know, 
what  you're  driving  at  I  deny  in  ioto  everything  about  it 
If  some  benevolent  old  fellow  has  found  out  that  one  of  the 
dearest  and  paticntest  little  women  in  the  world  is  wasting 
herself  away,  and  toiling  herself  to  deith  because  she 
won't  let  any  of  her  friends  give  her  a  helping  hand,  and 
has  just  op'^ned  his  heart  in  remembrance  of  Him  whose 
bleased  memory  hallows  and  consecrates  this  happy 
Christmas  season,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  that  he  might  put 
his  mouey  to  a  worse  use,  that's  all !  As  for  me,"  con- 
tinued Joe,  "  I  tell  you  again  that  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  I'm  bouud  to  stick  to  that  through  thick  and 
thinl" 


lift 
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Of  oonrae  bIw  did  not  baliara  &  word  of  it  1  Of  oonne 
aha  knew  that  the  flanr  and  Bngur  and  rauins,  the  pMk- 
agaa  without  nnmber  that  came  two  days  before,  and  the 
mammoth  tnrkej  and  the  dnoks  that  were  Mnt  with  the 
same  myth  abont  the  "elderlj  gentleman,"  etc,  etc, 
pinned  upon  them — of  course  ihe  knew  that  Joe  Blakea- 


npon  him,  and  pnlled  hia  hair  and  whiakera,  aad  dived 
into  hie  great  pockets  and  inTeati^lad  the  oontenta  o(  his 
wallet— now,  alae !  at  a  pretlj  low  ebb — and  made  Bad 
havoo  with  hia  watoh,  and  plajed  all  manner  of  trickA  npun 
the  great,  hoiking  fellow,  who,  indeed,  enjoyed  it  all 
hogelj.    Hro.  Jennings  aoon  xetnmed,  and  Joe  rose  to  gOt 


lee'a  monejr  pud  for  them,  every  ooa  Hia  Terj  absenoa 
was  enough  to  confirm  it,  even  it  hia  manner  now  were 
not  Boffloient  proof. 

With  an  almoat  inarticulate  exooae  she  lett  the  room,  the 
children  immediately  falling  npon  Joe  as  thdr  natoial  and 
legitimate  prey.    It  waa  a  ught  to  aee  how  they  dambered 


"  Yon  will  dine  with  na  to-monow,  Joaeph  T  she  said. 

Joe  sotioed  bow  very  qnietlj  ahe  apoke,  althongh  itmg- 
gling  with  some  Btrong  emotion. 

"  Why,  if  I  thonght  it  wooldn't  pnt  yon  oat  a  bi^"  h* 
replied,  oomewhat  hesitatrng^y ;  "ud  yon  laaUj  wanted 
me  to " 
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"I  wish  yon  to  oome  Teiy  mocb,  Josepli,"  sbe  intar- 
mpted,  earaestlj.    "  We  Hhall  all  depend  npon  it" 

"Why,  in  Aai  oaaa,  Jiarj,"  n&id  Jo«,  heortiiT',  m  be 
opened  Uie  door  to  go  ont,  "70U  can  oonnt  on  me,  sore. 
That  19,"  he  added,  lunghinglf,  "it  nothing  hftppena  to 
prOTonfc"  

OHAPTEB  IL 

AiTEB  Blakealae  hod  left  the  poUoa-Htation,  the  offloers 
fell  to  talking  good-natnredly  abont  Joa  and  Hn.  Jen- 
ninga.       Thej 

hid   forgotten  —     — 

the  vagnnt 
oompletelf, 
ODtil  their 
attention  irM 
dnira  toward 
him  hj  hear- 
ing the  iron 
apoon  irith 
irhioh  he  «aa 
eating  hie 
wrap  fall  to 
the  floor  with 
acUng.  Then 
they  saw  that 
he  «u  look- 
ing at  them 
wilii  a  bewil- 
dered,  half 
torriBed  ez- 
pHsaian. 

"What  oils 
you,  man?" 
aaked  one  ol 
the  police- 
men. 

"I  thoogbt 
I  heudaname 
that    soanded 


Btdd  the  TO- 
gient,  Tflry 
alowly,  aa  if 
speaking      to 


had  onoe  a 
shipmate  by 
that  name," 
he  added,  hia 
strange^  weird 
eye*  oloaiDg 
dreamily.  j-         -. 

"What  ? 
Blakeslee  ?" 

The  vagrant  ronaed  binuelf  and  looked  np  at  the  ether. 

"Blakealee  ?"  he  repeated.  "  Who  is  Blakeelee  7  Oh. 
T  rememlMr ;  the  policeman  that  broa^t  me  here,"  he 
added,  with  sodden  animation.  "He'a  a  good  nun — a 
very  good  man,  I  abonld  think." 

"  And  yon  won't  be  far  out  in  yonr  reokoning,  neither. 
Baby's  oAouf  as  good  a  fellow  aa  they  make  in  these  parts." 

"  Oh  1  why  did  ha  not  let  me  die,  then  ?"  ezolaimed  the 
vagrant,  with  a  paaaionate  outburst.  "Oh  I  why  did  he 
not  let  me  die  ?" 

"Becwue  hs'a  not  that  sort,"  cetitniBd  the  policeman. 
"  Oome,"  he  added,  "  don't  talk  o'  dying.  I  a'poae  yoa'Te 
bad  a  hati  mn  o'  lock,  but  it's  no  ose  giving  np  the  ship 


just  when  bIm'b  sighted  port.     I've  beeo.a  bit  of  a  sailor 

myself,  yon  see.    Wha^  did  yon  «ay  was  the  name  o(  yonr 

shipmate  ?" 

"Tom  Jennings." 

This  nnexpsatad  answer  aronaed  enriosity. 

They  plied  the  vngrant  with  eager  qneatioofl,  avowing 

their  concern  in  whatsvar  pertained  to  Tom  Jennings. 
Ho  told  them  that  Tom  Jennings  had  been  his  ohnm  on 

the  ship  Dolphin,  a  New  Bedford  whaler.     He  hod  seen 

Jennings  washed  overboard  before  the  ship  went  down. 

The  jolly-boat,  containing  himself  and  a  few  others,  had  at 
length  been 
picked  np. 

"Tom  hod  a 
presentiment 
that  he  should 
not  outlast 
the  Bmiae," 
the  vagrant 
added.  "He 
charged  me, 
if  ever  I  got 
home,  to  find 
hia  Hary  and 
give    her    his 


lev 


and, 


'Jack  Bryant,* 
says  Tom, 'tdl 
her  tiiat  it 
ever  any  tma 
man  wants  to 
marry  her,  tell 
her,  with  my 
blessing,  not 
to  say  him 
nay.  She'a 
bad  a  held 
time  of  it. 
Jack,'  be  says, 

she  married 
me,  and  I 
oonld  die 
happy  if  I 
knew  that  her 
hardships 

<  to 


He  t 


his  feet  oa  he 
uttered  the 
lost  words. 

"Perhaps 
some  of  yon, 
gentlemen," 
he  said,  look- 
ing   furtively 

at  them,  "will  kindly  take  poor  Tom's  messsge  to  his 
Uory,  that  is,  if  she  is  the  one  you  were  talking  about 
I'm  obliged  for  yonr  kindness,  and  please  say  the 
same  to — to  Hr.  Blakeslee.  I — I  didn't  know  exactly 
where  I  was  until  afewminntas  ago.  I  fear  that  I've  been 
in  something  of  a  dream,  for,  oh  I  how  loog — heaven  only 
knows  how  long  1" 

As  be  finished  speaking  he  tottered  toward  the  door  ; 
bot  they  quickly  intercepted  him. 

"Let  me  go,  please,"  he  said,  plaintively.     "I  didn't 
know  where  I  was.     I  cannot  atay  liere  any  longer." 

"  ^hat  the  dsuoe  aiU  the  man  T"  exolaimed  one  of  the 
ofBeero,  as  he  led  bim  baok  to  the  setto&     "  Where  would 
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you  go  this  freezing  ©old  night  ?**  hecontinaed.  "  I  never 
knew  a  tiamp  quarrel  with  these  quarters  before,  unless  he 
had  cotumitted  some  misdeed  or  other." 

The  vugrant  looked  on  all  sides  like  a  trapped  animal, 
while  tbe  expression  of  his  countenance  deepened  into  one 
of  absolute  terror. 

Buddeuly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  tried  to  clutch  from 
the  hand  of  the  officer,  who  had  just  picked  it  up,  a  sailor's 
sealskin  pouch. 

*•  Give  me  that  I"  he  cried,  fiercely  ;  "it  is  mine  !"  and 
then,  as  the  officer  dexterously  eluded  him,  his  manner 
changed. 

'*I)on*t  open  it— don't  look  at  what's  inside,"  he  pit- 
eonsly  begt^ed,  sinking  back  upon  the  settee. 

But  his  anxiety  had  aroused  suspicion. 

"Now,  don't  you  be  alarmed,"  said  the  officer.  "If 
the  thing  contains  neither  stolen  property  nor  evidence  of 
any  crime,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  all  right  But  first 
it  will  have  to  undergo  examination." 

And  so  saying,  the  policeman  proceeded  into  another 
apartment,  almost  immediately  returning  with  the  lieuten- 
ant ot  the  station. 

Lieutenant  Brown  found  within  the  sealskin  pouch  two 
compactly  folded  papers,  much  worn  and  soiled. 

As  he  opened  one  of  these  papers  and  perceived  its 
character,  he  gave  the  vagrant  a  searching  look. 

"Are  you  the  John  Bryant  mentioned  in  this  docu- 
ment ?" 

The  vagrant  nodded  his  head. 

His  agitation  was  now  so  extreme  that  the  officer  asked 
him,  with  severity: 

"  Have  you  committed  some  new  crime,  John  Bryant^ 
that  your  conscience  thus  disturbs  you  ?" 

The  vagrant  sprang  erect  at  the  lieutenant's  worda 

"Crime  1"  he  repeated  ;  but  the  fierce  emotion  choked  his 
utterance,  and  again  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  hands. 

On  unfolding  the  second  paper,  the  lieutenant  uttered 
an  exclamntion  which  drew  the  other  officers  immediately 
to  his  side. 

"Tuis  is  too  bad,  boys,"  he  said  ;  "we've  wronged  the 
poor  deviL  I  now  fully  recall  the  circumstances  of  his 
case,  though  it  happened  in  another  State;  and  you  will 
do  so  in  a  moment  Listen :  This  John  Bryant  was  a  sailor, 
and,  as  sailors  will  do,  you  know,  he  took  a  drop  too  much, 
and  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  saloon-keeper,  who  put  him 
out  of  his  place,  together  with  two  or  three  others  who 
were  drunk  enough  to  be  quarrelsome.  The  facts  are  all 
enumerated  in  this  deposition  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
The  saloon-keeper's  place  was  set  on  fire  that  night  The 
real  culprits,  to  save  themselves,  fastened  the  crime  upon 
John  Bryant,  who,  by  their  false  oaths,  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  State  prison  for  life.  He  passed  over  three 
years  there.  Just  think  of  it,  boys  I  —an  innocent  man  I 
At  last  one  of  the  perjurers,  conscience-stricken  and  on  his 
death-bed,  makes  a  deposition,  of  which  this  paper  is  a  cer- 
tified copy,  and  John  Bryant  is  pardoned, 

"  As  to  this  other  paper,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "you 
can  see  that  it  is  a  duplicate  executive  pardon.  But  mark 
the  conditions  under  which  John  Bryant  regained  his  lib- 
erty: If  the  subject  of  executive  clemency  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of  any  oflense  against  the 
law,  he  may  be  returned  to  the  State  prison,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  out  his  original  sentence  1  Hard  lines,  that, 
boys !  No  wonder  the  poor  fellow  is  half  scared  out  of 
his  wits." 

As  he  concluded,  the  lieutenant  went  up  to  the  vagrant 
and  fi'eiitly  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"John  Bryant,"  he  said,  "cJieer  up,  my  lad.     You  are 


among  friends.  There  isn't  a  man  here  who  is  not  your 
friend.  And  I  tell  you  what,  boys,"  he  added,  "  we'll  give 
John  Bryant  a  rousing  merry  Christmas  to-morrow,  and 
set  hiui  on  his  pins  once  more  1" 

The  poor  vagrant  looked  up  and  saw  the  kindly  glancen 
bent  upon  him.  Then  his  head  sank  back  upon  his  handb, 
and  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 
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The  table  is  spread  in  Mrs.  Jennings's  sitting-room,  tliA 
turkey  end  the  ducks,  done  to  a  turn,  are  simmering  away 
in  their  own  luscious  juices  in  the  oven  with  the  door  ajai  ; 
the  plum-pudding,  the  pies  and  the  dessert  are  temptingly 
arrayed  ;  and,  in  short,  everything  is  ready  for  the  ol- 
sluught  upon  the  Christmas  dinner,  which,  in  accordanco 
with  time-honored  New  England  custom,  should  be  inaug- 
urated precisely  at  one  o'clock,  but  which  Joe  Blakeslee's 
unaccountable  absence  has  deferred. 

The  children  are  almost  frantic  at  the  delay,  and  the 
widow  herself  is  withal  somewhat  perturbed. 

"  Where  can  that  naughty  Baby  be  ?"  Boaie  exclaimp, 
petulantly,  going  to  the  window  for  the  twentieth  time 
since  the  one-o'clock  bells  struck.  But  even  as  she  speaks, 
Tommie,  who  has  been  out  on  the  stairway,  shouts  : 

"  He's  coming,  ma  I  Uncle  Joe  is  coming  I  I  hear 
him  !" 

Now  ensues  such  a  hurry  and  scramble,  such  a  clatter  of 
plates  and  dishes,  and  setting  round  of  chairs,  and  taking 
up  of  the  dinner  and  disposing  it  upon  the  table — the  chil- 
dren lending  their  assistance  with  a  zeal  that  contributes  to 
heighten  the  bustle  if  not  the  effect — that  Joe's  entrance 
is  almost  unregarded. 

His  haggard  look,  slow,  jaded  step,  and  the  weary  way 
in  which  he  sinks  into  a  chair,  pass  unnoticed  for  the 
time. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  caused  you  so  much  delay,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings," he  says,  at  length,  but  in  a  voice  so  strange  that 
the  widow  stops  and  looks  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Mercy!"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  his  pale  face.  "Why, 
what  has  happened,  Joe  ?    Are  you  ill  ?" 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,"  he  replied,  trying  to  assuifie  his 
old  cheerful  manner,  and  making  a  miserable  failure  of  it 
"The  fact  is,  Mary,  I  was  detained  by  an  unexpected  oc- 
currence at  the  station-house  ;  but  it's  all  right  now.  And 
— and,"  he  continued,  with  hesitation,  "  I've  taken  a  liberty 
which  I  thought^that  is " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Joe  ?" 

"  Why,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  Mary,  I  ran  across 
a — a  seafaring  man  —an  old  shipmate  of —of — Tom  Jen- 
nings I" 

"A  shipmate  of  my  husband's !"  the  widow  cried,  eagerly. 

"  There— there,  Mary,  dear,  don't  let  it  excite  you  so. 
Yes,  a  shipmate  of  poor  Tom's.  He  was  sick  and  without 
friends,  and  so,  you  see,  I  took  him  in  hand,  and,  as  I 
was  saying,  thinking  you  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  one  who  knew  Tom,  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing 
him  with  me." 

He  felt  the  little  hand  trembling  in  his. 

"Now,  pray  be  calm,  Mary,"  he  continued,  soothingly. 
"I  ought  to  have  prepared  you  for  this." 

Sbe  had  composed  her  agitation  now,  and  before  he  knew 
her  intention  she  had  bent  down  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead. 

"  You  are  always  so  good  and  thoughtful,  Joe  I"  she  said. 
"I  shall  be  very,  very  glad  to  see  him  now," 

Joe  rose  to  go,  but  hesitated,  as  if  he  had  still  something 
to  say. 
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•*Tou  are  euro,  Mary,  that  you  are  fully  prepared  to 
meet  this  person  V  he  finally  asked,  anxiously.  "  That  it 
von*t  oompletely  upset  you  to  hear  from  him — well,  s'pose 
I  call  it—strange  news — about — Tom  ?" 

He  went  to  her  quiokly,  for  she  had  sunk  into  a  chair  at 
his  words,  her  face  turning  deadly  palew  But  she  did  not 
faint,  as  he  feared  she  was  about  to  do. 

"Summon  all  your  fortitude  for  this  meeting,  Mary, 
dear,"  he  said,  and  left  the  room. 

They  soon  heard  him  coming  up  the  stairs  again,  very 
slowly,  and  then  he  appeared,  supporting  Tom  Jennings's 
shipmate,  John  Bryant— not  as  we  last  saw  the  latter  at 
the  station-house,  but  now  neatly  dad,  his  hair,  trimmed 
and  his  face  ahaTen. 

Joe's  broad  form  partially  hid  the  slight  figure  of  John 
Bryant,  who  was  trembling  as  if  with  ague. 

«« M^ry,"  said  Joe,  in  a  low  tone,  "  for  years  you  would 
not  believe  that  your  husband  was  dead.  Of  late  you 
have  come  to  think  that  hope  a  delusive  one — have  you 
not  ?•* 

''On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  given  up  the  blessed 
hope  of  seeing  my  husband  again.  I  sincerely  believe 
that,  in  God's  good  time,  he  will  return  to  his  loving  wife 
and  children." 

Joe  Blakeslee's  broad  form  no  longer  conceals  that  of 
John  Bryant,  and  for  a  second  Mary  Jennings  looks  at 
the  stranger. 

Then  she  arises,  totters  toward  him  with  outstretched 
arms,  falls  upon  his  breast,  and  cries  : 

''Tom  I  my  dear— dear  Tom  I    At  last  I  at  last  1" 
'or  Tom  Jennings's  shipmate  is  Tom  Jennings's  self. 
»  *  »  »  «  «  «     - 

Joe  Blakeslee  paces  his  familiar  round  this  Christmas 
night  like  one  ima  maze.  Mechanically  he  threads  the  well- 
known  streets/tnd  by-ways,  but  his  mind  is  busy  with  the 
singular  changes  which  in  one  day  have  given  back  to 
Mary  Jennings  her  lost  husband,  and  at  the  same  time 
shattered,  like  a  thing  of  glass,  the  bright  hope  upon 
which  for  years  he  had  been  building  all  his  future. 

Not  that  honest  Joe  for  a  moment  regretted  the  turn  of 
events.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  deep  and  abiding 
thankfulness  that  the  woman  he  so  dearly  loved  had  come 
to  know  a  great  joy,  and  that  she  must  henceforth  associate 
with  that  joy  1m  name. 

He  meets  and  passes  many  persons,  most  of  whom  seem 
to  know  the  big  policeman,  and  give  him  merry  greet- 
ings in  keeping  with  the  hearty  spirit  of  the  Christmas- 
time, to  which,  wonderiogly,  they  receive,  perhaps,  a 
brief  nod,  or,  at  most,  an  absent  reply. 

The  night  waxes  late.  The  streets  are  gradually  de- 
serted, the  stores  long  since  are  closed,  and,  excepting  now 
and  then  a  party  of  royaterers,  or  some  belated  pedestrian 
hurrying  home,  Joe  has  the  way  to  himself  and  his  own 
thoughts. 

He  dreads  now  the  desolation  of  tha  streets,  the  weary 
hours  of  duty  yet  to  come,  and  longs  for  something  to 
break  the  stillness,  to  drive  away  the  sickening  feeling  of 
gloom  that  oppresses  hinu  Something  to  stir  his  nature 
into  strong  excitement — a  call  to  some  dangerous  duty — 
anything  to  disturb  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

Ha  I  what  is  that  ?  That  bright  light  which,  suddenly 
darting  up  over  the  tops  of  the  houses,  flickers  and  flashes 
on  the  fronts  of  the  buildings,  deepening  as  he  looks  into 
a  lurid  glare,  red  as  human  blood  I 

The  sight  rouses  him. 

He  dashes  down  the  street,  noting  with  a  terrible  thrill 
the  direction  of  the  ominous  glow. 

Pausing  only  at  the  nearest  fire-alarm  box,  he  quickly 
opens  it,  pulls  down  the  lever,  closes  the  box,  and  then 


flees  on.    Turning  the  comer 'of  the  next  street,  he  finds 
his  sudden  fears  realized. 

The  tenement-house,  the  home  of  his  dearest  friends,  is 
on  fire  I 

And  now  the  deep,  resonant  clang  of  the  alarm-bell 
startles  the  night  air. 

Cries  and  shrieks  of  terror  and  despair  blend  with  the 
awful  roaring  of  the  fiames,  which,  fanned  by  the  freshei- 
ing  breeze,  have  already  enveloped  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing, while  great  pillars  of  smoke  are  shooting  upward  and 
ovenipreading  the  heavens  like  a  paU. 

The  arous«^  neighborhood  pours  its  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple, with  white,  scared  faces,  into  the  narrow  street,  and 
the  fire-engines,  with  their  shrill  whistles  and  rumbling 
jar,  increase  the  horrid  din  and  tumult. 

Meanwhile,  Joe  Blakeslee,  intent  on  the  one  thought  of 
securing  the  safety  of  his  friends,  has  dashed  up  the  stair- 
case. 

Familiar  with  the  place,  he  fights  his  way 'through  and 
reaches  their  door.  It  is  |astened,  but  he  hears  them 
stirring  within,  and,  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  door,  he 
bursts  the  lock. 

They  seem  to  have  been  but  just  awakened,  and  bewil- 
dered by  sudden  fright 

His  voice  rouses  and  reassures  them. 

Bosie,  looking  like  a  beautiful  little  angel  in  her  night- 
dress and  her  streaming  golden  curls,  flies  to  him  and 
nestles  in  his  arms. 

"  We  are  safe,  noi^,  mamma,"  she  says,  with  the  sweet 
confidence  of  childhood.  "  Dear,  good  Baby  has  coma 
He  will  not  let  anything  harm  us— will  yon.  Baby  f 

Following  his  directions,  dearly  and  calmly  given,  they 
soon  reach  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  he  goes  back  to 
rescue  others. 

They  hear  of  his  heroic  labors  throughout  that  dreadful 
night ;  of  his  reckless  intrepidity,  of  the  numbers  of  help- 
less ones,  who,  but  for  his  strong  arm  and  dauntless  spirit, 
would  have  met  with  a  horrible  fata 

And  later  they,  too,  are  told  of  his  last  act  of  heroism, 
when,  to  save  a  frenzied,  hapless  wretch,  he  dashed  onoe 
again  into  the  burning  building. 

He  was  seen  at  a  window,  cut  off  on  either  hand  by 
walls  of  living  flama  For  an  instant  only,  and  then  they 
saw  him  no  more. 

And  this,  was  Baby's  Christmas  I 


LIEBIO,  THE  CHEMIST. 

Mo£rr  chemists  are  buried  in  their  laboratories,  and  de- 
vote their  lives  to  researches  which  the  general  public  can 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate,  and  the  results  they 
attain  after  long  and  patient  experiment  are  of  a  charac- 
ter seldom  to  come  before  the  public  distinctly. 

liebig  was,  however,  a  chemist  whose  work  was  of  a 
nature  that  more  directly  appealed  to  the  masses.  The 
discoverer  of  a  great  sanitary  agent,  whether  to  check  dis- 
ease or  prevei^  it,  to  purify  what  is  noisome  and  un- 
healthy, to  prolong  and  beneflt  life,  will  be  hailed  as  a 
great  benefactor,  but  the  appreciation  will  not  be  hearty. 
He  began  by  publishing  "Familiar  Letters  on  Chem- 
istry," attracting  general  attention  to  the  subject^  and 
leading  to  the  foundation  of  new  professorshipa  His 
next  step  was  "Animal  Chemistry,"  treating  of  the  chem- 
ical action  in  our  own  bodies,  followed  by  *'  Besearches  in 
the  Chemistry  of  Food."  These  publications  showed  to 
all  what  the  body  needed  to  support  healthy  action,  how 
food  of  various  kinds  aided  or  retarded  the  chemical  work 
of  nature.    He  was  thus  the  first  to  apply  science  to  the 
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oboioo,  prepuation  and  cooking  of  food,  looking  at  ones 
to  its  saoitu;  oharaoter,  and  oltto  to  ttconomy. 

He  thns  beofttue  the  founder  of  ■  new  school,  and  the 
hoata  of  booka  on  the  ohemiatiy  of  dailj  life  are  all  due  to 
the  IftboiB  of  licbig.  The  praotioe  of  madiaine  has  also 
felt  ita  iaflnenoe,  both  in  the  prevention  and  care  of  dia- 

He  next  tnraed  hia  attention  to  Uie  onltiTation  of  the 
aoil,  and pnblished  his  "  AgricaltnralCbemiati7,"iDvtuch 
He  showed  vbat  tertilizera  diSeient  soils  require  for  the 
TarioQB  crops,  and  what  aouroee  were  to  be  looked  to  for 
the      needed 
ingredients. 
Seieoce  b^an 
to    stud  7  the 
whole   sjatem 
of    fertiiiKers, 
and       sab. 
stanoea  hither- 
to OTerlooked 
now   help    to 


proTements  in 
this  field  are 
dne  to  Lie- 
t^s  iaitia- 
tire,  FrsQoe 
hMkpparatitlj 
at  last  aoUed 
the  diiSenltj. 

Llebig'alast, 
and,  perhapa, 
moat  ganer- 
nllj  known 
eontrtbntion 

to  eoienoe,  is  hia  •■  Extract  o!  Beef'a  tonic  of  the  higbeat 
yaloa,  now  known  throoghoat  the  world. 

Jtutna  ron  Liebig  was  born  in  DarnutSdt,  TSaj  13th, 
1803.  stadied  at  the  Univenitj  of  Bonn,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  at  Erlangen.  A  derotod  atndant  of  aoi- 
enoe,  he  aoon  obtained  a  professor'B  ohair  at  Oraaeo, 
whidi  aoon  became  the  resort  of  medical  HtudantB  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  espeoiall;  from  England. 

KbnjhononwerebeatowednpoQ  himbj  leimed  bodiee, 
and  profeBMirshipa  were  offered  to  him  in  Tarioos  conn- 
triea,  bnt  he  did  not  leare  OreswQ  till  IBS2,  when  he  ac- 
eept^  a  positiMi  at  Manioh.  Hia  naefol  and  atodioni  lile 
tenninated  April  IStb,  187a 


WEB  ENGINEEEINa. 
Om  going  ronnd  the  guden  thts  morning,  I  peroeiTed 
what  seemed  a  small  piece  of  cbeese,  apparentlj  floating 
in  the  air  atraight  before  me,  Ou  oomiog  np  to  it,  I  fonnd 
that  it  was  suspended  from  a  spider's  web,  which  was 
spnn  right  aoroaa  the  path. 

My  first  haat;  thought  was  that  thia  spider  had  fonnd  p 
piece  ot  obeese  below,  and,  taking  a  fanoy  to  it,  was  then 
drawing  it  up  into  his  web  to  eat  it  Farther  examination, 
however,  showed  that  the  anbatanoo  was  not  eheeae,  bnt  a 
small  pebblr, 
mnoh  resemb- 
ling that  edi- 
ble, BTidentlT 
taken  from 
the  g^Tel 
walk  beneatk 
There  wae 
nothing  tor 
tbe  spider  to 
attach  his  web 
to  on  the  walk, 
so  he  had  ae- 
leoted  a  suit- 
able stone  to 
balance  his 
web,  whidi. 
indeed,  it  did 
admirably,  tbe 
web  bei^g  at- 
tached to  tieaa 
on  either  side 
of  tlie  walk, 
and  weighted 
below  b;  the 
stone,  aoBB  to 
be  In  nearl  J  a 
parpendicnlar 
positioiL   The 

nected  with 
the  web  bj  a 
threefold 
card,  the 
strasdi  of 
which  were 
attaobed  to 
different  parts 
of  the  stone. 

iTiaitedtho 
web  two  or 
three  hours 
after  the 
spider  had 
finished  it, 

and  fonnd  that  his  ingenoity  had  been  crowned  with 
snooeas,  as  the  web  oontained,  besides  a  large  fl;,  off 
which  he  wta  dining,  more  small  flies  than  I  have  ever  be- 
fore seen  in  a  web.  Neither  mjaelf,  nor  those  of  mj 
friends  to  whom  I  showed  the  web,  have  ever  seen  any- 
thiog  of  the  kind  before.  Perhaps  your  readers  will  be 
interested  in  auoh  an  example  o(  high  instinot  in  a  spider, 
and  those  who  are  more  versed  in  natural  histOTy  than  my- 
aelf  may  be  able  to  remember  other  examplea  of  the  aame 
kind. 

That  the  stability  of  the  wob  depended  upon  the  weight 
of  the  atone  was  >hown  when  I  put  my  hand  under,  the 
latter.     The  reanlt  was  that,  aalraiaed  my  hand,  the  lower 
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part  of  the  ireb  gndnaU^  ooU»poed,  bat  wHen  tha  atone  I  weight  dodge  I  hKve  not  as  yet  been  able  to  explain.  Soma 
ma  snffisred  again  to  fall  gently,  the  web  reanmed  its  apiden  will  use  ties  ;  bat  otbeia,  of  exactly  the  aame 
proper  ahape.     It  waa  about  five  feet  from  Uie  ground.        |  apeoiea,  will  nse  a  weight,   althongh  the  dromnataneea 


Spider  engineering  ia  a  most  interestiog  sobjeot,  and  I  nnder  which  both  baild  are  qipuently  aintilar.  Bat  how 
one  that  I  have  epent  honrs  in  studying.  I  have  worked  doea  the  apider  niae  the  weight  ?  Thia  I  eoold  never  ex- 
oat  Bioet  ot  tbs  problems  in  connection  with  it^  bat  thf  |  plain  to  mj  saliBteation,  oa  some  of  the  weighti  ate  ho> 
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large  that  it  is  soaroelj  possible  they  oould  lift  them  by  a 
"dead  lift,"  Besides,  they  will  put  on  one,  two  or  mere 
weights  in  a  lew  hoars  balore  the  wind,  to  fix  their  stmo- 
tnrea. 

The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  spider  passes  belief 
to  all  those  who  have  not  seen  them  at  work  ;  but  no  more 
profitable  day  can  be  spent  by  a  young  engineer  than  a 
day  alter  a  storm  in  a  path  through  the  gorse,  watohing  a 
spidar  reconstructing  its  web.  This  is  the  legitimate  way 
of  seeing  the  work  done  ;  but  there  are  other  dodges,  such 
as  breaking  down  the  webs  and  watohing  the  poor  crea- 
tures ruoonstruot  them. 


GENERAL  CLIFFORD'S  ADVENTURE. 

Majob-Oeneraii  Clifford,  Lord  Ohelmsford*s  second 
in  command,  has  plenty  of  cool  courage.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  one  day  in  British  Caffraria,  during  the  Caffre  war  of 
1846-48,  he  was  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  on  the  ground, 
placing  one  hand  behind  him  for  that  purpose.  He  felt 
something  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  found,  to  his  horror, 
it  was  a  poff-adder,  a  most  venomous  reptile.  Another 
man  with  less  self-possession  would  haveremoved  his  hand, 
probably  to  be  atung  in  the  act  Not  so  Glififord.  With 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  held  the  snake  down^rmly  with 
one  band  ;  with  the  other  drew  his  clasp-knife  from  his 
pocket,  opened  it  with  his  teeth,  and  then  coolly  severed 
the  reptile's  head  from  its  body. 


HUMBOLDT  AND  THE  LUTfATIC. 

**Gbeat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied,*'  and  a 
quaint  anecdote,  culled  from  Humboldt  s  "  Wanderjaher/' 
aptly  demonstrates  how  readily  even  so  keen  an  observer 
as  the  great  German  traveler  may  mistake  a  genius  for  a 
lunatic. 

During  onD  of  his  sojonms  in  Paris,  Humboldt,  who  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  mental  aberration,  con- 
ceived a  desire  to  converse  intimately  with  some  incurable 
maniiic,  and  requested  one  of  his  sdentiflo  friends,  an  em- 
inent mad-doctor,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
one  of  bis  more  remarkable  patients. 

A  few  days  later  he  jreceived  an  invitation  to  supper 
from  the  specialist  in  question,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his 
friend's  house  fonnd  two  strange  gentlemen  awaiting  him, 
neither  of  whom  was  formally  presented  to  him  by  his 
Amphitryon.  One  was  an  elderly  gentleman  of  grave  de- 
meanor, dressed  in  the  height  of  the  prevailing  fashion, 
by  no  means  talsative,  and  manifestly  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

The  other  was  a  eomparatively  young  man,  extremely 
excitable  in  manner,  with  long,  disheveled  hair,  ;ill»made 
clothes,  and  so  exuberantly  voluble  that  he  all  but  mono- 
polized the  conversation  throughout  the  evening,  although 
Humboldt  himself  was  one  of  the  most  loquacious  men 
alive.  Ttus  wild-looking  person  displayed  extraordinary 
versatility  and  restlessness  in  his  talk,  which  teemed  with 
paradoxes,  and  dealt  with  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects. 
Humboldt  Ibtened  to  his  brilliant  ramblings  with  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  upon  taking  leave  of  his  host  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  ni^nt  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  psycho- 
logical experience  afiorded  him,  observing  that  the  mad- 
man had  amused  him  beyond. all  measure. 

**How  is  that?"  asked  the  doctor  ;  "you  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  word  with  him  all  the  eveningf." 

"I  mean,  of  conrsei,"  rejoined  Humboldt^  "that  ex- 
citable young  man," 


« 


Yon  are  altogether  mistaken ;  the  madman  was  that 

quiet,  decorous  old  gentleman." 
**  And  who,  then,  was  the  person  I  took  to  be  demented  Y" 
"That  person,   my  good  friend,  was  M.   Honor^  de 

Balzac  1" 


SIX  THOUSAND  YEARS  OLD. 

Thb  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  contains  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  civilization  in  the  world,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  the  very  oldest  This  is  the  lintel-stone  of  a  tomb 
which  formed  the  last  resting-place  of  an  ofiSoer  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  King  Sent,  of  the  second  dynasty,  6,000 
years  ago. 

The  stone  is  covered  with  that  delicate  and  finished 
sculpture  which  distingnished  the  early  periods  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  and  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  stiff 
and  conventional  art  of  the  later  ages  of  Egypt  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  European  museums.  But  it 
is  also  covered  with  something  more  precious  still  than 
sculpture — with  hieroglyphics  which  show  that  even  at 
that  remote  period  Egyptian  writing  was  a  complete  and 
finished  art,  with  long  ages  of  previous  development  lying 
behind  it  The  hieroglyphic  cbaractets  are  already  used* 
not  only  pictorially  and  ideographically,  but  also  to  express 
syllables  and  alphabetio  letters,  the  name  of  the  King,  for 
instance,  being  spelled  alphabetically.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  scribes,  however,  Egyptian  writing  never  made 
any  further  progress. 

With  the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Empire  (about 
3500  B.a),  the  freshness  and  expansive  force  of  the  people 
passed  away.  Egyptian  life  and  thought  became  fossilized* 
and  through  the  long  series  of  centuries  that  followed^ 
Egypt  resembled  one  of  its  own  mummies,  faithfully  pre- 
serving the  form  and  features  of  a  past  age,  and  of  a  lif^ 
which  had  ceased  to  beat  in  its  veins. 

Until  the  introduction  of  Ohristianity,  the  only  change 
undergone  by  Egyptian  writing  was  the  invention  of  a 
running  hand,  which,  in  its  earlier  and'  simpler  form,  it 
called  hieratic,  and  in  its  later  form  demotia 


HOW  A  SNOW-FLAKE  IS  FORMED. 

By  Robert  Jamks  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

HoAB-FBoerr  is  frozen  dew— dew-drops  crystallized  out 
into  ice-needles  by  the  marshaling  force  of  molecular  ag- 
gregation, when  this  is  to  a  large  extent  freed  from  the 
antagonistic  influence  of  segregating  repulsion.  Snow 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  rain  which  hoar-frost  holds 
in  regard  to  dew.  It  is  moisture  frozen  into  ice  at  the  in- 
stant that  it  is  condensed  out  of  its  transparent  and  invis- 
ible state  in  the  air.  But  in  the  case  of  the  snow  the 
frozen  deposit  is  formed  during  free  suspension  in  the  air, 
and  without  any  interference  from  contact  with  solid  radi- 
ating snrfar  -a  such  as  is  experienced  in  the  production  of 
hoar-frost  The  solid  particles  are  consequently  grouped 
into  regular  geometrical  shapes,  which  are  designed  by  the 
inherent  directive  forces  of  the  gathering  molecules. 

Snow  forms  in  the  air  whenever  there  is  as  much  atjae- 
ous  vapor  as  two  and  a  half  grains  in  each  cubic  foot,  and 
whenever  the  temperature  is  depressed  as  low  as  82^ 
Fahrenheit  Some  part  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  over 
and  above  that  which  can  still  be  sustained  in  the  invisible 
state,  is  then  set  free,  and  allowed  to  gather  into  visible 
masslets,  which,  as  the  temperature  is  belovr  that  of  tieez- 
ing  water,  present  themselves  as  spicules  of  ice^  instead  of 
as  droplets  of  water.  But  when  water  is  slowlv  converted 
into  ice  without  any  extraneous  or  interfering  strain  being 
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broaght  to  bear  upon  its  particles,  these  are  first  built  up 
into  the  shape  of  a  needle,  or  bar,  and  six  of  these  b  irs 
are  then  grouped  round  a  common  ceatre,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  with  angular  iutervals  of  60^  between  each 
contiguous  pair  of  spokes.  In  Fig.  1,  this  six-spoked 
crystal  of  froaen  water  is  represeuted  in  its  simplest  and 
most  rndimantarj  form.  When  snow  falls  gently  in  still 
air,  six-rayed  spangles,  exactly  like  the  one  sketched  in 
the  figure,  are  very  often  seen. 

Such  simple  forms  as  this  primary  one  are  not,  however, 
the  only  kind  of  crystalline  aggregations  that  are  observed 
in  geatly-falliog  snow.  If  the  deposit  of  the  frozen  mole- 
cules is  more  rapid  and  more  copious,  additions  of  a  sec- 
ondary kind  are  made  to  the  primary  rays.  In  the  first 
instance,  short  needles  are  added  to  the  primary  ones, 
braoohing  ont  from  them  at  the  same  angle  of  60<^,  and 
producing  a  figure  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Then  the 
primary  rays  broaden  out  by  snowy  wiugs,  or  films,  at- 
tached along  their  sides,  as  represented  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
nntil  at  last  these  fuse  themselves  together  into  a  flat  hex- 
agonal plate  with  six  points  and  six  sides  (Fig.  5).  All 
these  peculiarities  are  common  in  falling  snow.  Some- 
times a  double  system  of  radiation  is  planned,  with  inter- 
mediate short  rays  introduced  between  the  longer  primary 
ones,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

Compound  forms  are  also  found  based  upon  this  model 
by  the  filling  in  more  or  less  of  the  interval  contained 
between  the  rays,  as  instanced  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  The 
secondary  needles  are  occasionally  further  branched  with 
tertiary  spikelets,  which  are  then  also  fixed  on  the  same 
typical  angle  of  60^,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

An  almost  endless  diversity  of  figures,  indeed,  is  con- 
structed as  the  rapidity  of  deposition  varies,  and  as  ex- 
ternal relations  and  conditions  are  changed,  but  in  a.l  the 
same  primary  type  of  six  rays  and  of  hexagonal  outline, 
which  is  the  fundamental  necessity  of  the  crystallization  of 
freezing  water,  is  observed.  More  than  one  thousand 
quite  distinct  kinds  of  snow-crystab  have  been  enumer- 
ated and  described  by  various  observers.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  were  noticed  during  eight  days  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  in  1855,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and 
these  have  all  been  carefully  drawn  and  engraved.  They 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  con- 
tributions on  the  subject  of  snow-crystals  which  have  ever 
been  made  to  science.  Figs.  10,  11  and  12  will  serve  to 
convey  some  notion  of  the  complexity  and  beauty  of  the 
forms  which  snow-crystals  sometimes  present. 

The  most  usual  condition  in  which  these  snow-crystals 
are  deposited  is  that  of  narrow  needles,  all  arranged  in 
one  plane,  or  of  thin  plates.  But  the  aggregations  of  the 
gathering  particles  are  sometimes  made  in  a  more  solid 
form,  and  grow  into  compact  prisms  or  hexagons.  The 
needles  occasionally  bristle  out  all  round  from  a  central 
spherical  nucleus.  Most  complicated  and  curious  figures 
are  sometimes  composed  by  the  super-position  of  two,  or 
occasionally  of  even  more,  crystals  upon  each  other.  The 
most  complicated  traceries  are  generally  produced  during 
the  prevalence  of  extreme  degrees  of  cold.  The  lightness, 
regularity  and  dehcacy  of  the  crystallized  spangles  is,  in 
general  terms,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  which  they  descend,  and  to  the  opportunity 
that  is  afiforded  during  the  long  descent  for  the  molecular 
forces  concerned  in  crystallization  to  accomplish  their 
work  deliberately  and  without  interruption. 

Very  perfect  snow-crystals  are  only  met  with  in  temper- 
ate climates  upon  rare  opportunities,  and  at  long  inter- 
vals. Bat  they  are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  colder 
climates  and  more  frigid  latitudes.  Mr.  Giaisber's  beauti- 
ful series  of  figures  were  secured  during  a  few  exception- 


ally lucky  days  of  snow-fall  that  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
borhood  of  London,  between  the  8th  of  February  and  the 
10th  of  M  irch,  in  the  year  1855.  They  were  represented 
as  they  appeared  to  magnifying  lenses  after  they  had  been 
received  gently  upon  chilled  fragments  of  yellow  glass. 
Snow  lay  upon  the  ground  at  this  time  uninterruptedly 
during  six  -'^ks.  On  the  21st  of  February  the  thermome- 
ters indicated  a  temperature  of  20^,  at  the  time  when  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Che  crystals  were  observed.  The 
spangles  were  generally  about  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diamt^ter,  but  in  sojie  insta  ices  they  measured  as  much  as 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  across.  In  ordinary  snow-flakes 
several  diffjreut  kmd:i  of  crystals  are  confusedly  grouped, 
and  partially  fused  together  in  consequence  of  their  being 
whirled  about  and  dashed  against  each  other,  as  they  de- 
scend through  air  strata  of  varying  temperature.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  radiated  crystals  may 
be  contemplated  both  growing,  and  diminishing  and  alter- 
ing their  forms.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  are 
produced  by  the  softening  away  of  primary  points  and 
edges  during  incipient  dissolution,  and  by  the  deposit  of 
amorphous  accretions  upon  the  primary  axes  and  lines  of 
the  crystals. 

Very  fine  and  lightly  deposited  snow  occupies  about 
twenty-four  times  as  much  space  as  water.  The  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  fall  of  snow  collected  upon  the  groimd  gener- 
ally represents  about  as  much  water  as  would  lie  in  a  tenth 
part  of  the  same  depth.  Ten  inches  of  snow,  therefore, 
correspond  with  one  inch  of  rain.  The  most  aociMrate  way, 
however,  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  snow  that  is  con- 
tained in  any  fall,  is  to  cut  a  round  cake  out  of  the  de- 
posit to  its  full  depth  by  a  cylinder  of  copper,  or  tin,  of 
known  diameter,  and  then  to  measure  the  water  that  is 
procured  by  melting  that  quantity  of  snow.  This  at  once 
furnishes  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  fall  of  snow 
with  rain-fall  measured  in  a  rain-gauge  possessing  a  re- 
ceiving funnel  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cylinder. 

The  pure  white  lustre  of  snow  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  elementary  colors  of  light  are  blended  together 
in  the  radiance  that  is  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  its 
crystab.  It  is  quite  possible  to  examine  the  individual 
crystals  in  such  a  way  as  to  detect  these  several  colors 
before  they  are  mingled  together,  to  constitute  the  com- 
pound impression  of  whiteness  upon  the  eye.  The  snow 
is  then  clothed  with  all  the  varied  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
The  soft  whiteness  of  snow  is  abo  in  some  degree  referable 
to  the  large  quantity  of  air  which  is  entangled  amidst  the 
frozen  particles. 

The  formation  of  snow  requires  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  shall  fall  lower  than  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
But  a  heavy  snow-fall  needs  that  the  airshall  be  very  moist 
as  well  as  very  cold.  The  simultaneous  presence  of  these 
two  conditions  in  the  atmosphere  does  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently In  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  heavy  snow  is  so  rarely  experienced  in 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Snow  falls  very  heavily  indeed,  and 
often  accumulates  to  enormous  depths,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  continent  of  South  America  in  latitudes  not  far  exceed- 
ing the  forty-third  parallel,  and  therefore  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  position  of  Bome  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, because  the  air  is  there  always  heavily  laden  with 
moisiture  when  it  sinks  to  the  freezing  temperature.  Snow 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain.  It 
seldom  presents  itself  on  any  of  the  low-lying  valleys  or 
plains  of  Greece,  although  it  is  commonly  seen  on  the 
tops  of  the  neighboring  mountains  in  the  season  of 
Winter. 

In  all  latitudes  of  the  earth  snow  occurs  at  high  eleva- 
tions in  the  atmosphere,  although  it  may  not  reach  the 
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gramid,  in  ocmaeqneiioe  of  its  being  melted  as  it  Ulla  I  Chamoani,  which  boonds  tbia  grand  oloater  toirud  tho 
tfarongh  Uie  lover  and  wanner  parts  of  tbe  air  (Fig.  13).  sonth.  It  is  from  amidst  tbaoe  that  the  Tsat  ioe-atteaiB 
Eren  in  eqainoolial  r^iona  of  the  earth  it  ia  oooaaionally  which  is  known  as  the  Mer^de-Olaoe,  deaoenda  like  a  fioaas 
formed  at  an  elention  of  11.000  or  12,000  feet,  and  if  there  river  out  of  tbe  heart  of  tbe  snow-flelds  aboTe.  These  d»- 
ara  monntains  with  tops  reaching  up  aa  high  as  this,  they  scending  atreame  ot  oonsolidated  snow  an  spoken  of  as 
oateh  tbe  anow,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  warm  '  glooierB.     They  are  oompoaed  of  hard  ioe  at  their  lower 
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lower  regiona  where  it  can  be  melted.  It  is  for  thia  reaaon 
that  there  are  mountains  coyered  with  snow  all  the  year 
round  in  bo  many  warm  latitndea.  Sooh  monntains  reach 
np  into  regions  of  the  air  where  there  ia  not  warmth 
enough  to  melt  alt  the  snow  that  ia  deposited  upon  the 
enmmitii  Snow  lies  nnmeltad  all  the  year  round  at  the 
level  ot  the  eea  within  fifteen  degrees  of  the  earth's  polea 
—that  is,  in  latitudes  higher  than  76°. 

The  orea  of  perpetoal  frost  is,  however,  not  indltided 
witbia  an  exact  circle  traced  ronnd  the  pole.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  extends  a  little  further  from  de 
pole  in  the  direation  of  the  Pacific  Ooean  than  it  does 
toward  the  Atlantio,  and  abont  the  meridian  of  Iceland. 
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There  is  thus  a  loiBewhat  irregnlar  frost-oap,  of  some- 
thing like  1,200  milee  aoross,  fixed  over  tbe  poles  ol  the 
eartb.  In  adTanoing  from  the  onter  limit  of  this  polar 
region  of  the  earth  toward  lower  and  warmer  latitudes, 
the  position  at  which  perpetoal  ooogelaticn  oooors  rises 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air.  In  England  it  ia  aboTe 
the  tops  of  the  highest  monntains.  In  Switzerlaod  )t  is 
found  at  a  height  a  little  lees  than  9,000  feet— very  neatly 
one-half  ot  Moot  Blaoo  is  forthis  reason  perpetually  snow- 
dad.  Perpetnal  enow  liea  at  an  elevation  ot  9,000  feet  on 
the  Pyrenees,  aad  at  9,500  on  the  Apennines  and  npon 
Etna.  It  is  foand  at  14,000  feet  on  Ararat,  at  lfi,800  on 
tbe  eqnatorial  Andes,  and  at  16,600  feet  on  aome  parte  of 
the  Simalayaa. 
The  snow,  howerer,  which  liea  in  this  way  upon  tbe 
tops  of  lofty  monntains  all  the  year 
lonnd  ia  perpetoal  only  in  a  par- 
tionlar  and  limited  eense.  It  is 
not  everlasting  enow.  The  phtase 
"eternal  bdow,"  which  is  oocasioD- 
alty  need  by  the  poets,  is  not  scien- 
tifleally  oorreet.  No  snow  is  eternal 
or  eTertssting  in  the  proper  seose 
of  these  words.  Snow  is  always 
present,  bat  it  is  not  tbe  same 
anow.  That  which  falls  upon  the  highest  snmmits  of  tbe 
mountains  glidee  slowly  down  the  grooves  and  valleys  of 
Iheir  aidea.  On  Hont  Blaoe,  snow-fringe^  or  rather  toe- 
fringes,  ara  aeen  hanging  low  down  into  the  Valley  of 


parte,  and  o>  vast  gathering  snow-beds  abov&  The  hard 
icy  state  of  the  frozen  mass  below  is  to  some  extent  dne  to 
the  oorapresaion  to  which  it  is  there  sabjected.  The  snow 
clinga  to  the  rooky  aides  of  the  gorgea  and  ravines  with 
considerable  tenad^,  and  it  is  aooordingly  eqneesed  by 
the  weight  of  the  m^*""  preeaing  down  from  above.  Bat, 
although  the  firat  result  of  the  preesnre  is  to  render  the  snow 
compact  and  hard,  the  nltimste  result  ia  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character.  When  the  pcessnre  has  inoreased  to  a  vary 
considerable  extent,  it  Bott«ns  even  the  hardest  ioe  into  a 
kind  of  yielding  paste,  which  is  pnahed  through  the  wind- 
ing grooves  and  narrow  gaps,  and  over  resisting  obstacles 
that  stand  in  its  path.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  releaasd 
from  the  severe  pressure,  the  softened  ioe  retama  to  its 
original  hard  conaistenoa  It  is  by  this  instmmenUlity 
that  the  hard,  rigid  ioe  is  forced  through  curving  and 
tonnding  channels,  and  aloug  alternately  widening  and 
narrowing  beds.  It  becomes  soft  and  pbstio  where  it  is 
oompreesed,  bnt  is  brittle  and  easily  worn  into  gaping 
fissure*  aod  cbasms,  wherever  it  is  extended,  instead  of 
being  sqnsezed  in.  The  "  crevaasea,"  ot  cracks,  of  glaciera 
are  al«aya  found  in  those  portions  of  the  ioe-atream  whets 
the  frozen  maas  is  freed  from  direct  preesnre,  aud  exposed 
instead  to  tensile  strain,  snoh  as  of  neceasi^  occars  in 
passing  down  steep  deoUvities. 

The  first  saggestian  of  this  operation  of  the  softening  of 
ioe  under  pressore  was  made  by  Frofeaaor  Faraday,  in 
18G0,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  his  noticing  that  wbettevei  two 
pieoes  of  thawing  ioe  are  pressed  closely  together,  they  in- 
variably freeze  at  the  snrtaoes  of  contact  into  one  continu- 
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ons  mass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  temperature  et  vhieh 
water  freezes  is  altered  by  strong  preesnre.  Greater  de- 
grees ot  cold  ara  required  to  convert  it  into  the  aolid  crya- 
talliue  atate  when  it  is  atrongly  oompreesed,  than  when  it 
is  free  from  such  infiuenoe.  Sir  William  Thomson  haa 
shown,  by  direct  experiments,  that  if  a  mixture  of  ioe  aod 
snow  is  very  fordbly  aqaeeaed,  it  benomes  colder  and 
colder  as  (he  pressure  is  angmented.  The  hpst  which  is 
lost  from  the  sensible  state  during  thia  process  is  converted 
into  tbe  latent  and  insensible  condition.  But  as  it  is  so 
renderud  latent,  it  is  aaed  in  turning  a  nnall  portion  tA  th« 
solid  ice  into  liinid  water.     Tho  water,  however,  ia  mora 
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ineomptessibla  than  the  ioa ;  it  ia  not,  therefore,  lowered 
in  temperature  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ioe.     Thero  ia, 
therefore,  ioe  vhioh  Is  colder  than  32'^  in  contaot  with 
water  at  the  temperature  of  33°.     The  oonseqnonce  is  that 
the  irater  is  immediately  re-frozen  by  the  chilling  infln- 
ODce  of  the  ioa     Dr.  Hooker  first  proposed  that  this  opef- 
ation  Bhonld  be  termed  re-gelation,  or  re-freezing,  and  thia 
very  apt  and  expreaaiTa  designation  has  sinos  been  gener- 
allf  adopted  hj  sotentifio  men.     It  is  this  peonliar  pro- 
per^ of  ioe  of  being  softened  and  melted  hj  preesnre,  and 
of  immediatAlj  freezing  hard  again  when  the  preaanre  is 
ramoved,  which  is  brought  into  play  in  the  familiar  oper- 
ation of  makinif  snowbaila.     The 
portions     of     anow    which    ara 
aqneezed   together  b;  the  hand 
beooma  moiatened  bj  the  direct 
agenof  of  llie  preaanre,  and  then 
freeee  together  into  a  ooherant 
maaa  when  the  preaanre  of  the 
gnwp  ia  leaaaned.     The  snowball 
is,  so  to  apeak,  a  mimio  glaoiet 
artifioiaUy  mannfaotnred. 

Tha  lower  extremities,  or  toes, 
of  the  glaoiera,  melt  away  in  tha 
warm  vsIlejB  whioh  they  finally 
reach  below,  and  are  there  tnroed 
into  atraams  of  rnnning  water,  as 
fraah  snow  is  heaped  npon  the 
heights  aboTfl.  The  Arreiion, 
one  ol  the  feeders  of  tha  Biver 
Arva,  that  joins  tha  BbOne  jnst 
below  the  Lake  of  Qvaeifn,  isonea 
in  this  my  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  Mer-da^laoe.  Tha  Rhfina 
)toelt  tekas  its  rise  from  another 
glaoiei  of  a  similar  kind,  whioh 
poora  Its  frosen  mass  down  a 
staep  deaeant  by  tha  sida  of  the 


Foroa  Pass,  at  the  head  of  the  Tallai&     The  glaoier  maasca 
whiidi  drape  the  aidea  of  high  mountains  are  thos  always 
wasting  below  and  increasing  above,  and  the  snow  massea 
aboTe  are  as  continaally  aliding  down  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  ioa  that  is  taking  place  below.     The  rate  at 
which  the  descent  of  the  frozen  mass  is  aooompllshed  de- 
pands  npon  tha  rapidity  of  the  slope,  and  the  obetaoles 
whioh  it  has  to  oTeroome  in  its  routa     Bat  as  a  general 
rule  it  does  not  exceed  ten  oi  twelve  inches  in  the  day. 
In  aome  notable  instaooes  thia  has  been  asoertained  by 
diraot  measurament  to  be  about  the  rkta  at  whioh  tha  ioe 
of  the  glacier  moves.     Whenarer  the  ioe  glides  along  a 
gentle  deooent  not  exceeding  an 
inolination  of  three  degrees,  and 
with  a  birly  open  and  nntrMn- 
melad  courae,  it  remains  smooth 
and  nnbroken.     Bat  whenever  it 
dsaoends  slopes  that  are  oonsider- 
i  .  ably  more  abrnpt,  it  tamblea  over 
in  a  torrent  of  broken  fragments, 
with  hnge  oraoks  and  obaams  in- 
tospeisad  amongst  them  in  the 
wildest  oonfosiou.    The  malting 
extremities  of  the  glaoiars  of  the 
Alps  are  generally  found  at  an 
elevation  of  between  2,000    and 
3,000  feet  above  the  aea.    Until 
reoenHy,  one  of  tha  gladars  of 
CMndelwald      waa     the     lowest 
amongat  them,  and  reached  qnita 
into  tha   oloae  neighborhood  of 
the  gardana  and  oomflelds  of  the 
valley.   The  Oom<ff  glaoier,  which 
is  cme  of  the  ioe-streams  that  de- 
Boand  from  Ifonte  Boss,  termin- 
ates in  a  aimilsr  way  near  Zermatt, 
in  a  very  grand  form  of  ioe-toe, 
laojectiDg  qnite  into  a  ragion  of 
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green  Tegetalioa.  The  lower  end  of  tiie  Rh&ne  gluoier  is 
Vamtbed  roiuxl  witb  Terdnut  herbage  aad  bright  flowers 
inriag  the  eeasou  ot  the  tiwiae  gammer. 

The  chief  enowfall  apon  the  eidea  o(  loft;  monntains 
neoeuirilj  oocars  at,  or  within,  au  elevation  ot  9.000  feet 
above  the  «ea.  The  average  fall  ia  the  year  at  that  eleva- 
tion maybe  estimated  nt  about  fortj  teat  ot  vertioal  depth. 
tipon  the  higher  anmmita  of  verj  lolt;  monntains,  Bucti  as 
Mont  Blano  and  Monte  Bosa,  very  mncb  lew  is  precipi- 
t  ited,  on  accoant  ot  the  gieater  drjoeas  of  the  air  at  Uiouo 
I  zireme  elevations.  The  white  caps  of  the  saow-olad 
Riants  ore  priQOipall;  preserved  bj  the  predpit^ition  npon 
them  of  a  kind  of  hoar-frost,  partly  condensed  ont  of  the 
clond),  and  parti;  derived  from  the  vapors  that,  at  'am  np 
to  them  from  the  large  enow-fielilB  below.  The  actosl 
depth  of  anoT  npon  tbe  Bumiuitot  such  a  monntain  as 
Mont  Blano  ban  not  jet  been  aHcert^ined,  bnt  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  does  not  mnoh  exceed  ten  feet.  On  the 
lower  slopes  of  sach  monntalDaj  on  the  other  haad,  it  often 
aoanmnlateB  to  a  dtpth  of  many  handted  feet  Craobs 
opensd  out  into  the  ioe  of  some  ot  the  larger  gljieiers  have 
teten  soanded  to  a  depth  ot  700  feet  without  reaching  the 
bottom  ot  the  frozen  mass. 

The  snow  wbiob  is  deposited  upon  the  highest  parts  of 
lofty  monntains  is  very  fine  and  dry.  It  ia  a  hind  ot  suow- 
dnsL  This  dryness  is  due  to  the  rapidity  with  irhiob  every 
trace  of  free  water  esaapes  in  these  elevated  and  rare 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Immediately  below  tbe 
psratirely  thin  cap  of  dry  snow  the  broad  erpanee  ol  deep 
snow  begins.  Bat  where  tbe  one  passfs.into  the  other 
there  are  generally  deep  eaps  or  rents,  called  Bergaehrunda, 
caosed  by  the  heavier  accnmnlatioDS  below  tearing  them- 
selves asunder  from  the  ligbt«T  deposits  above  by  the  mere 
influenoe  of  weight  Tbe  surface  of  the  snow  on  then" 
broad  and  deep  snow-flelds  assames  the  state  ot  small 
grains  aboat  the  size  of  hempsec d,  which  are  ioe  within 
and  snow  withoat,  and  whioh  are  loosened  aeunder  and 
partially  melbKl  by  day,  bnt  frozen  together  into  con- 
nected clusters  at  night  It  is  this  granalnr  sarfaoo-Hnow 
whieh  oonstitntee  the  "fern"  or  "ti6v6"  of  the  Bwiss 
mountains. 

In  tbe  lower  part  of  the  more  masidTe  aocnmnlation 
water  percolates  throagh  the  npper  porous  mass,  aa  the 
snrfiiua  is  melted  by  the  eun,  and  this  is  then  frozen 
into  a  fonndation  ot  Grm,  solid  ice  below.  This  subjacent 
ice-bed  increaKea  in  thickness  in  tbe  lower  stretches  of  the 
glacier,  until  at  last  compact  solid  toe  only  ia  found.  It 
is  probable  that  the  compact  ice  ot  the  interior  of  the 
large  glaciers  is  always  kept  at  a  temperature  of  aboat  32° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore  in  a  stute  ready  to  undergo 
the  proceisof  rR-gelation.  The  fractured  masBes  which  are 
tnmbled  down  the  more  pr-eipttons  parts  ot  the  glacier 
bed  are  almost  invariably  frozen  again  afterward  into  tb- 
sewed  oontinnity  by  the  'deration  of  this  agency.  To 
adventurous  traveleis  climbintc  the  anow -moan tains,  the 
ice-alaoter  appears  to  issue  from  the  bioad  fields  of  gronn- 

Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  that  even  eompaot  and  solid 
ioe  ia  primarily  formed  out  of  six-rayed  star-crystals,  very 
nearly  resdmbliu^  those  ot  snow,  but  with  their  angles  in- 
timstely  and  olosely  interlaced  togetheV.  By  akillful  em- 
ployment ot  magnitying-glaBaea  these  can  be  seen  forming 
in  ioe  that  is  beifinning  to  freeze,  and  they  can  also  be 
traoed,  by  a  oimilur  application  of  optical  instmments,  in 
dear  dense  ice  that  is  jnst  beginning  to  melt  The  li~ht- 
neas  of  ioe  which  enables  it  to  swim  upon  water  is  partly 
doe  to  the  small  portions  of  air  wliiirh  get  entangled 
amidst  tbe  ioe-crystsls  ss  these  are  grouped  into  gaomet- 
^cal  forms  in  the  act  of  freezing. 
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sianoe  UmC  d'oea  not  Injure  tho  labrio  lo  which  It  "jx  ajipiiea"  1  he 
liquid  wrmed  Nepluuite  la  a '■  solution  of  Certain  liydro-earbon 
Kums.ttio  chief  Indredlant  balUR  u  eoiutlon  of  mbber."  Qhe  effeot 
ol  this  Boiutlou,  wban  appllod  l^  Hlike,  Ib  to  BireiiKlhen  tht  Bbrea. 
and,  far  from  Injurlns  Ihe  most  delicatB  ci>lotB,  li«>eD  (rpebtna 
and  aeCB  them,  wblla  cloth  Ib  left  as  free  In  llevmilllaliDR  posrt  as 
betore.  Eipsrlments  havo  beeji  made  «ith  vaitoua  febttca.Kiii)  It 
ha^  boAn  proved  that  etalnh  from  coftn,  Ink,  olaret  or  greafie  &fo 
Buooeanluliy  rrptiiMl  from  the  Hrtlolcs  dlpjed  In  Keplunile.  Cnr* 
pels,  wool eo  cloths,  and  a  p<eo»  of  Ublle  brocadenere  eipoil- 
mentMl  apoo  blllis,  aatins,  balB,  OBtrioh-fealbers,  ladies' thoea. 
Klovea.  and  many  vailetiaa  ot  ribbon  wire  dipped  In  nalcr,  ilsyetl 

.._....  . BlBlnS, 

leaviofc  tbe  articles  at  brUllant  and  (iood  bb  btlurp.  VelvelB  were 
HiBo  irlfMl.  and  wllh  equally  Kood  reculiB.  It  muBtbe  rememtwied  , 
(bat  Nepiuolte  d»ee  uot  "  walnrproof  '  a  ganr.ent:  It  renders  the 
fabrio  vater'rppeUmt,  and  DO  ajpllcaClon  of  boiling  «a1er,  s<  ep  or 
uiconol  will  suDioe  to  eradloute  tho  solutlt.n  wbeu  odcb  It  haa  been 
properly  appilKd  Every  anJole  eubmltted  to  lbs  dipping  prcceas 
BHould  be  IborouKljIy  dried  for  tweDi;-lour  hours  In  a  tempoia- 
tum  of  aboat  liO  degrees. 

A  PaBPOTnu.  C^li-mdu  Inkstiitd.— An  InsenloiiB  and  asefal 
a  ot  Inliiitand  Ib  flicuied  la  the  aoeompanylng  wuoilcul.    Ibe 

-'•-•-- ■  — --'  ■•  '-  ' ' Bveu-Blded.  In  form, 

week,  has  engtavud 


npon  it,  la  vnrtloal  parallel  tjsnds  ninnlnK  horlzaalHlly  round  the 
stand. one  eoiuino  or  band  ot  HKures  to  each  side  ot  tiie  beptsgoa, 
ihe  flButee  wbith  oomp.iB6  a  month,  that  to,  from  I  up  to  aDiTln- 
ClDilnc  3i.  The  pot  le  movnbln.  and  Ib  placed  [nelde  Ihe  Bland. 
Rouud  ItB  rtin  It  bar  ai  brovlction»  ot  the  days  ot  tho  we^k,  one  la 
eaiih  HBOllon.  aneweriuR  to  tbe  Bectlona  ot  the  Btsad.  Cocse- 
quontly,  (or  eiampla,  In  the  event  Df  Ihe  flret  day  ol  the  mooth 
falling  ou  a  Wednesdny,  the  ^oc-1on  ot  tbe  rlm  of  the  pot  eontalnlog 
wsii.  has  bat  Co  beadjusted  to  lit  the  (loluDiii  headed  ]  ol  Ihe  Bland, 
lo  iranstorra  the  ooncurn  Into  a  ottlendar,  thnt  remiires  adjaal- 
meat  only  at  Ihe  beginuluK  ot  every  month  to  tender  it  perpeluaL 

row-TBia  RnBBKB — Mfmt  of  the  BraElHan  InrliB-mbber  hllherto 
In  Qse  has  conie  trom  tbo  City  of  Para,  on  tho  Amazon  Klver;  but 
larjte  quanlllles  are  now  belnB  eipoitad  from  ibe  I'rovlnro  ol  Par- 
nambuco,  fottber  souib.  I'ani  rubber  la  the  liBpl-Baled  juice  ot 
Ihe  well-known  oiionlehoun-troB,  wterean  the  Pernambuoo  itnta  fs 
the  produot  ol  the  manRabalra,  or  fow-troe.  It  la  only  recently 
Ibat  llie  nibber-ylBldiujt  quiilities  o(  this  tree  have  been  appreci- 
ated, nnrt  the  dlBOovery  has  tappeil  an  almost  Ineihausllble  Btoro 
,thft.o  treaa  are  common  In  the  Bnullian  W0"d*. 
'a  rubber  is  simpler  than  Iha 
The  milk  or  Juice  ot  the  oow- 

IB  eoagulated  by  admixture  wltO  alum  and  water    and  the 

Clotted  maai  allowed  lo  dry  in  tbs  air  before  It  Is  |>itoke(l  up  tor 
portatlon.  For  rouRO  work.  demandluB  etronKth,  the  rubber 
ne  prepared  Is  preterabla  to  the  ordinary  caonlobouo;  nnd  It 
— f — •,..  gnttBi]  lof  ,|,g  Bprlo({B  ol  railroad  cam,  iram-coxs  or 
-     -  '  -■—  tires  ot  bioyeloB. 


The  tiro 


Olber  veblclea,  a 


retotore 


king 
lOtured,  while 
.ppllaoceB  lor 


Lsilome  of  the  oheeristory  Is 

peolally  obsTvlnR  certain  portions  ol  Ibe 

he  flneit  private  obBervatory  In  lbs  world,  and  haa  boon  heavily 

indowod  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner.  ProlesBor  Swltt  baa  labored  under 
DumorouB  dlsadTaolRgen  In  the  paal,  and  Ihe  newaomet  which  he 
lecontly  lODod  waa  In  Bplle  ot  many  ob-lnole»:  bnt  aa  the  ni.w  In- 
elltiitloQ  Is  to  be  specially  devoted  to  dlscoTerlee  there  are  ROnd 
nrBBons  to  eTpeec  very  many  ajlenllflc  revelallons  In  the  nuar  fu- 
tore  trom  tbe  Warner  Obeervotory  at  Boobeater. 
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Thb  Ebv.  Stephen  Powe-b  notes.  Id  the  Kansas  CItv  Bevifw  of 
Me'ice,  the  optjamg  of  an  interesting  mound  in  Brusn  Creek  town- 
whip,  Ohio,  ihe  tnound  wa^  oi)ened  by  the  Historioal  tiociety  of 
the  township,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  J?.  i:>ver- 
hart,  of  25anesville.  it  measures  sixty-four  by  thirty-flve  feet  at 
the  samcfiit,  gradually  sloping  in  every  direction,  and  was  eight 
reet  in  Height  There  was  found  in  it  a  sort  of  clay  ootfln,  includ- 
ing tho  BReleton  of  a  woman  measuring  eight  feet  in  leng^th 
within  this  ooifln  was  found,  also,  the  skeleton  of  a  child  about 
three  feat  and  a  half  in  length.  In  a  third  grave  occurred  two 
other  skeletons,  male  and  female,  measuring,  respectively,  nine 
feet  four  iaohe-i,  md  eight  feet.  Beven  other  skeletons  were  found 
in  the  mound,  the  smaller  of  which  measured  eight  feet,  while 
others  reached  tha  enormous  length  of  ten  feet  They  were  buried 
alogiy.  or  each  in  separate  graves.  liesUng  against  one  of  the  coffins 
WHS  an  engraved  st  jne  tablet  (now  in  Olnciunatl),  from  the  char- 
aetera  on  which  Dr.  Kverhnrt  and  Mr.  Powers  are  led  to  conclude 
t&At  this  glanc  race  were  son* worshipers. 

A  NATCTBAii  Ic«-HO  -SB.— A  remarkable  ice-gorge  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.,  iu  the  rear  of  Blue  Mountain,  is  attracting  attention, 
and  is  much  viaitei  by  the  lovers  of  curious  sight''.  The  ice- 
gorge  Is  several  hundred  yards  in  extent,  ten  to  tliirty  feet  deep, 
with  oaves  and  clefts  in  the  rooks  where  the  ice  lies.  It  is  located 
a  Tory  short  distance  from  the  mountain.  The  shade  at  the  gorge 
is  dense,  the  snn  apnarently  never  penetrating  it.  The  bottom  of 
the  g-»rge  is  HI  led  with  ice,  and  the  Utile  caves  and  crevices  are 
Oiled  with  It  It  is  a  natural  Ice-houso:  hundre<ls  of  tons  might 
be  taken  out  without  appreolnblv  dAcreusing  the  whole.  Much  of 
it,  no  doubt,  his  lain  there  for  years,  the  mass  gradually  melting 
and  being  ad.iel  to  each  year  The  thermometer,  which  regis- 
tered in  the  nineiiaa  in  N  ^wton,  marked  thirty-eight  degrees  at 
the  bottom  of  tills  girge,  too  cold  for  one  to  remain  there  any 
length  of  time  A  few  feet  from  one  end  of  the  Korge  a  spring  of 
in>st  delicious  8T>arkling  water  bubbles  up.  The  water  In  this 
enrin?  st»in.ls  at  thirty-four  degrees— about  as  cold  as  one  could 
eomfortably  drtnk  It  t 

An  elocfrio  stone-breaker  Is  the  latopt  Invention.    A  dynamo- 
aleotriomachine  furnishes  the  power  to  an  electro- magnetic  chop- 

S\T  capable  nf  delivering  from  1,000  to  i.OOO  blows  per  minute, 
one-breaking  requires  the  exertion  of  very  great  forces  through 
very  small  distanoes-in  fact,  precisely  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
etootro- magnetic  machines  on  a  large  scale  might  be  expected  to 
be  suooessful,  If  only  the  cost  of  generating  the  electricity  were  not 
BOierloas. 

A  SiMPiA  AiTDieHONm.— Take  a  sheet  of  stitT  brown  paper  about 
fifteen  inches  lonir  by  eleven  wide,  the  paper  being  such  as  is  ordi- 
narily used  for  making  up  heavy  parcels.  Put  the  ends  together, 
me  middle  forming  a  loop,  and  hold  the  ends  between  the  teeth. 
The  paper  must  be  pretty  stlflf,  an  the  loop  must  stand  out  round 
nnd  full,  and,  of  course,  the  paper  must  be  without  folds  or 
creBBes. 


Why  is  a  political  agitator  like  a  steady  me-.hanio  ?  Because 
he  sticks  to  hit*  tirttdo. 

One  hug,  says  a  cautions  suitor,  is  worth  a  dozen  love-letters, 
and  it  cannot  be  introduced  iu  a  breach-of-pronuse  i»uit. 

Two  TOUKO  ladies  in  Baltimore,  says  an  exchange,  who  enter- 
tain their  friends  on  the  front  **  stoop,"  are  Juiown  as  the  btej^ 
sisters. 

In  giving  an  account  of  an  inquest,  the  printer  chose  to  state. 
'*  The  deceased  bore  an  accidental  character,  and  the  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  excellent  death." 

A  OANNT  tksotchman  Inquired  of  a  fellow-trader, "  Is  Colonel  X. 
a  man  to  be  trusted  V"  *'  I  think  you'll  find  him  so,'*  was  the  reply. 
**  If  you  trust  him  once,  you'll  trust  him  for  ever." 

"  If  I  have  ever  used  any  unkind  words,  Hannah,"  said  Mr. 
Smiley  to  Mrs.  Smiley,  "  I  take  them  all  back."  **  Yes,  I  euppose 
you  want  to  use  them  over  again,"  was  the  not  very  soothing 
reply. 

*'  If  I  were  as  hard  up  as  you  are,"  remarked  one  citizen  to 
another,  "  I'd  get  out  of  it  some  way,  if  I  had  to  beg  or  steal." 
"  What,  I  beg  ?  I  steal  ?"  exclaimed  the  other.  Indignantly.  **  I'd 
sooner — sooner  get  trusted." 

A  BKNioB,  after  vainly  trying  to  explain  some  scientific  theorv 
to  his  fair  inamorata,  said :  '•  The  question  is  difficult,  and  I  don*t 
see  whi  t  I  can  do  to  make  it  clearer."  **  Suppose  you  pop  it  ?" 
whispered  the  blushing  damseL 

Whsn  a  woman  gets  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  there  are  two 
things  of  which  she  Is  positivelv  certain :  That  she  knows  more 
than  all  Christendom,  and  that  if  it  wasn't  for  her  gray  hairs,  peo- 
ple wouldn't  take  her  to  be  over  forty. 

HsB  Shakespearian  education  had  been  neglected ;  b^t  when 
she  told  him.  "  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  photography,"  she  smiled  proudly,  as  ona 
who  had  said  a  good  thing,  and  knew  it 

A  Street  Skstch.— We  should  really  advise  Old  Shoddy,  if  he 
must  have  a  liveried  coachman  to  drive  him  about,  not  to  select 
the  handsomest  and  most  aristocratic-looking  one  he  can  find, 
because— well,  because  comparisons  are  odious. 

A  lADT,  wishing  to  Illustrate  the  judgment  of  Paris,  presented 
to  a  little  girl  an  apple.  "  My  dear,  give  this  apple  to  tne  one  of 
us  three  whom  you  consider  to  be  the  prettiest''  The  lltUe  girl 
looked  for  a  moment  at  the  three  ladies,  and— ate  the  appleJ 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  Miss  CNell,"  said  a  nobleman  once  to  a 
well-known  dramatist,  "was  at  a  morning  peiformanoe,  and  she 
had  grown  so  stout  that  she  almost  filled  the  box."  *'  Oh,  that's 
nothing,"  said  the  ready  playwright  "  There  was  a  time  when  she 
filled  the  theatre  I" 
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••I  wourD  take  a  trip  round  the  worid,"  said  Mr.  Shoddy,  "If 
tt  wasn't  lor  the  expense  of  returning  home  again." 

A  Olasoow  thoatrionl  company  recently  played  a  scene  laid  in 
•  ehurch  so  naturally  that,  to  many  of  the  audience.  It  seemed  so 
f«al  that  they  went  to  sleep. 

A  N»w  method  of  testing  a  man's  sobriety  Is  suggested  If  he 
ean  dl«tinctlv  pronounce  "  veterinary  surgeon,"  he  may  consider 
himself  as  sobor  as  a  Judge. 

«•  Crables,  dwar."  she  murmured,  as  they  strolled  along  the 
other  eveiiine.  and  gazed  upward  at  the  bejeweled  firmament, 
**  which  is  Venus,  and  which  is  Adonis  ?" 

A  Yankee  et>itor  wishes  to  know  whether  the  law  r«cent1y 
passed  pr>hibitln4r  the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  appUes  to  doc- 
tors who  carry  pills  In  their  pockets. 

][(gg  H (who  has  chosen  medicine  as  a  profession,  to  Pro- 
fessor, who  has  given  the  ola<»s  an  ox's  heart  to  dissect) :  *  Oh, 
Professor,  can't  we  have  forks  to  handle  It  with  T 

••Ocnr  said  a  lovesick  Hih-^mian,  "what  a  recreation  It  Is  to 
be  dviug  of  love  I  It  set?*  the  heart  aching  so  delicately  there  s  no 
tearing  a  wink  of  slape  for  the  pleasure  of  the  pain  1" 

The  German  soldiers  are  to  be  trained  to  shout  while  making 
a  ebarge.  We  have  known  many  men  who  were»always  willing  to 
-Hhout**  provided  they  were  aUowed  to  make  a  "charge"  at  the 
mne  time. 

A  new  novel  to  called  "  A  Tadv's  Four  Wishes"  An  old  baoh- 
rtor  savs  that  he  ban  not  read  the  book,  but  that  he  knows  what 
Sr  wishes  are:  First,  a  new  bonnet;  s»*oond,  a  now  bonnet;  third, 
a  now  bonnet;  and  fourth,  a  new  bonnet 

OiCB  day  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  a  boy  sold  smoked 
rfaiM^  at  a  cent  apiece.  "  You  ought  to  make  money,"  ■aldthe 
Srohaser.  "  Yes."  said  the  young  merchant.  "  ours  would  be  a 
good  baslness.  If  the  duU  season  were  not  so  long." 

-Ma  "  said  a  thoughtful  boy,  "  I  don't  think  Solomon  was  so 
.uh  «A  theVMV  he  wa^  "  *'  Why.  ray  dear,  what  oonld  have  put 
l!S  ^^  X^^/h^dT  "  Whv.  the  I  ible  fcavs  he  slept  with  his 
*X«  an? ?  thl^Tif  he  had  bien  so  very  rich  he  would  have  had 
a  Iwd  of  his  own." 


"  What  earthly  use  Is  It**  exclaimed  a  languid  Washington 
swell  the  other  morning, "  our  twying  to  be  awistocwatlc,  monarch- 
ical, and  that  sort  of  thing,  when  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
eats  peanuts  while  wlding  In  the  stweet  oar  ?  We'n)  nothing  but  a 
h*wld  wepublio,  after  aUl" 

Miss  Jones  was  about  to  marry  a  mtlitary  officer,  much  to  her 
mother's  displeasure.  "Why.  my  child,"  said  the  latter,  "dont 
you  know  war  may  be  declared  at  any  moment,  and  take  him  away 
for  ever  ?"  "  Very  well,"  was  the  answer;  "  a  widow  of  seventeen 
—what  could  be  more  poetic  ?" 

A  POOR,  emaciated  Irishman,  having,  in  a  forlorn  hope,  called 
in  a  physician,  the  latter  spn^d  a  large  mustard-plaster,  and  put 
It  on  the  poor  fellow's  lean  chest  Pat,  when  he  with  tearful  eyes 
lo.«ke^  down  on  the  plaster,  said," Docther,  it  strikes  me  It's  a 
dale  of  mustard  for  so  little  mate  T' 

When  the  Queen  paid  her  first  visit  to  Scotland,  msny  years 
ago,  the  following  conversation ^ook  place  been  two  countrymen: 
Sandy :  "  Well,  Jock,  hae  ye  seen  the  Queen  ?"  Jock  t  "  On,  ay,  I 
hae  seen  the  Queen.  Hut  1  wadna  gang  the  length  o'  the  street  to 
see  her  again.  She's  lust  made  like  ony  Ither  woman,  an'  they  tellt 
me  her  arms  were  a  Uon  an'  a  unicorn  1" 

A  MAN  who  wanted  to  buy  a  horse,  asked  a  friend  how  to  tell 
the  horsw'i  age.  "  By  his  teeth,"  was  the  reply.  The  next  day  the 
man  went  to  the  horse-dealer,  who  showed  him  a  splendid  black 
horse.  The  horse-hnnter  opened  the  animal's  mouth  and  gave 
one  glance,  and  turned  on  his  heel.  "  I  don't  want  him,"  said  he ; 
"  he's  thirty-two  years  old  "    He  had  counted  his  teeth  I  , 

A  FARMER  was  invlt«»d  to  a  party  at  a  country  squire's  one  even- 
ing, where  there  was  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  On  the 
foirowing  morning  he  met  one  of  the  guests,  who  said,  "Well, 
farmer  how  did  you  enjoy  yourself  last  night?  Were  not  the 
quartets  excellent/"  "Why,  really,  sir,  I  cant  say,"  said  be. 
<*  tor  1  didnt  taste  'em.  But  the  pork  chops  were  the  finest  I  ev«r 
did  eat  I" 

To^f  MooFE.  observing  himself  to  be  eyed  by  two  handsome 
yourg  ladies  Inquired  of  a  friend  who  was  near  enough  to  hear 
their  remarks,  what  it  was  they  said  of  him.  "  Why.  the  taller  one 
observed  that  she  was  delighted  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing so  famous  a  p^^rscnairo.'*  •*  Indeed  1"  said  the  gratified  poet 
"Anything  more ?"  "  Yes;  she  paid  she  was  the  more  pleased, 
because  she  bad  taken  in  your  celebrated  '  Almanac '  f or^o  last 
five  or  six  years  I" 
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SPORTS  AND  SPORT  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Oliver  Johnson. 

It  ifl  said  that  when  some  one  asked  Dr.  Elane,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  what  was  the  most  awfai  thing  he  could  conceive 
of,  he  replied.  "The  Polar  Winter."  And  it  is  not  hard 
to  realize  thia  when  we  think  of  the  weaiy  weeks  that  pass 
there,  when  the  sun  only  shows  a  faint  rim  of  light  for  fif- 
teen minutes  out  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mercnry 
sometimes  stands  at  99^  below  zero  ! 

But  iu  regions  of  oivilized  life,  how  keen  is  the  zest  for 
outdoor  sports  when  the  air  is  frosty !  How  the  blood 
courses  through  the  veins  of  those  who,  wrapped  in  warm 
garments,  give  themselves  np  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  sea- 
son !  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Summer  is  the 
time  for  outdoor  life,  and  that  Winter  shonld  find  us  en- 
sconced in  our  libraries  or  offices.  True,  the  days  are 
short ;  all  the  more  reason,  then,  for  making  the  -most  of 
the  Bonsbiny  hours. 

This  year  we  are  fortunate  in  having  Winter  **  set  in 
early,"  as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  years  since  we  have  had 
skating  before  Christmas,  nntil  now.  How  eagerly  the 
boys,  little  and  big  (and  the  girls  too,  fortunately),  watched 
the  oncoming  of  the  cold  wave,  that  hnshed  the  running 
rirers,  and  locked  the  ponds  into  hardness  t  As  soon  as 
the  ice  would  bear,  what  scenes  of  gayety  were  witnessed 
in  every  available  place  !  Men  and  boys,  girls,  and  often 
yonng  women,  wonld  take  an  afternoon,  or  evening,  if  the 
moon  was  propltions,  and  glide  over  the  crystal  surface 
with  the  delight  that  comes  from  a  new  motion.  It  is 
almost  like  possessing  another  sense  to  acqnire  a  new 
power  of  locomotion.  What  life  it  gives  when  one  finds 
he  can  conquer  the  waters,  and  swim  like  a  fish  I  How 
many  experiments  have  been  made  with'fiying-machines  I 
How  much  has  been  risked  in  the  attempt  to  navigate  the 
air !  This  shows  how  man  is  constantly  seeking  to  increase 
his  physical  powers,  and  to  overcome  the  materialism 
which  wonld  hold  him  a  slave  to  the  slow  ways  of  pedes- 
trianism. 

But  skating  has  become  a  fine  art  now.  We  are  no 
longer  content  to  see  how  fast  and  how  far  we  can  go,  bnt 
must  cnt  fancy  figures  on  the  clear  ice ;  or  we  have  parties 
where  cotilions,  the  lancers,  and  even  the  German,  are 
danced.  How  delicious  it  is  to  pass  through  the  figures 
of  these  dances  with  the  clear  outdoor  air  to  exhilarate, 
and  nnder  the  pnre  light  of  moon  and  stars,  instead  of  in 
heated  rooms,  where  gas-jets  consume  half  the  oxygen  that 
our  exhausted  lungs  are  craving  !  Then,  instead  of  being 
jaded  and  worn  out  by  our  sport,  we  come  home  hungry 
nnd  tired,  indeed,  bnt  all  in  such  a  healthful  way  that  we 
are  better  afterward. 

If  one  is  not  disposed  to  put  on  skates^  the  ice  afibrds 
another  amusement.  Well  wrapped  in  robes,  one  may  take 
a  comfortable  seat  in  a  sled,  and  be  pushed  along  at  a  rapid 
rate  by  a  skater  who  goes  behind.  But  in  this  case  one 
loses  the  glow  that  comes  from  exercise  on  one*s  own 
feei 

Last  Winter  there  was  an  instance  of  a  boy's  love  of  skat- 
ing, which  was  both  pleasing  and  pitiful.  A  friend  told 
me  he  was  going  up  to  Central  Park  for  an  bourns  sport  at 
the  rink,  when  he  saw  two  street  gamins  going  in  the 
same  direction.  They  had  one  old  rusty  ekate  between 
them.  Curious  to  know  what  they  meant  to  do  with  it, 
and,  furthermore,  interested  in  the  honest  enjoyment  de- 
picted on  their  rough  little  faces,  he  kept  them  in  view. 
Arrived  at  the  pond,  the  little  fellows  took  turns  in  using 
their  one  skate,  and  showed  as  much  satisfaction  as  any 
cue  there. 

•'Where's  your  other  skate,  boys  V*  asked  my  friend. 


"There  ain't  no  other,"  replied  one  of  them.  "I've 
found  this  in  an  ash-barrel,  but  there  wa*n't  no  other." 

"And  a  lucky  find  it  was,"  said  Jim,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  "  Come,  Bob,  let's  be  off ;  there  ain't  much  more 
time." 

Off  they  started,  leaving  a  lesson  in  contentment  behind 
them. 

After  the  ice  has  been  good  for  a  few  days,  gray  clouds 
are  seen  to  gather,  and,  "gently  as  feathers  from  an 
angel's  wing,"  the  snowflakes  fill  the  air.  Softly  they 
gather  on  every  hedge,  and  nestle  in  even  the  tiniest  cran- 
nies. In  time  sidewalks  and  streets  are  covered,  and  soon 
every  rough  place  is  made  smooth  by  this  soft  equalizer; 
Then  everything  that  can  be  put  on  runners  is  brought 
into  requisition,  and  the  streets  are  gay  with  jingling  bells 
and  mep7  sleighing  parties.  -^  The  city  streets  are  shunned, 
and  the  outlying  towns  sought  What  suppers  and  dances, 
what  good  cheer  of  various  kinds  are  enjoyed  while  there 
is  good  sleighing  I 

And  the  boys,  who  scorn  anything  so  commonplace  as 
a  sleigh,  bring  out  their  sleds,  and,  crowding  as  many  on 
as  possible,  start  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  go  down  fast, 
faster,  faster  1  until  they  reach  the  bottom  ;  unless,  by  some 
mischance,  such  as  bad  steering,  the  sled  is  turned  aside, 
and  the  entire  load  is  precipitated  into  a  snowbank. 
Often  hundreds  of  people  are  gathered  on  a  single  hill, 
where  the  fun  is  continued  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

Our  Canadian  brothers  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  coasting, 
which  they  call  tobogganing,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
serious  thing  than  ours. 

The  ice  and  snow,  which  offer  such  a  field  for  frolic  to 
pleasure-seekers,  are  serious  hindrances  to  the  traveler. 
Trains  are  delayed  by  the  latter,  and  ferryboats  are  al- 
most locked  in  the  rigid  bonds  of  the  former.  Only  the 
ice-boat,  which  is  built  to  glide  over  the  frozen  sur- 
face, can  make  good  time  against  it.  These  boats,  which 
are  narrow,  have  sharp  steel  runners,  much  like  skates. 
The  large  sails  which  they  carry  offer  such  an  expanse  to 
the  wind  that  the  rate  of  motion  is  rapid  and  exhilarating. 
It  behooves  one  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  "  breathing- 
holes,"  as  the  open  spots  in  rivers  and  ponds  are  called, 
lest  the  unwary  navigator  find  himself  suddenly  plunged 
beneath  the  ice  into  dark,  cold  waters. 

But  turning  from  sports  like  these,  which  are  the  amuse- 
ments of  children  of  smaller  or  larger  gprowth,  we  must 
consider  that  which  is  strictly  sport 

The  pursuit  of  the  moose  and  caribou  affords  as  much 
excitement  to  the  hunter  as  that  of  any  game  our  country 
offers.  These  deer  are  the  largest,  the  fleetest  and  the 
most  wary  on  earth,  and  it  calls  for  a  sportsman's  best 
endurance  and  skill  to  compete  successfully  with  them. 
These  animals  are  found  in  Labrador,  Newfoundland  and 
the  State  of  Maine.  In  the  wide  wastes  of  the  latter  the 
reindeer  lichen  (Cladonia  rangefarina)  grows  abundantly, 
and  affords  its  favorite  food  to  the  hungry  deer.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  game  laws  which  now  exist  there 
should  be  so  enforced  aa  to  keep  this  valuable  game  in 
that  State,  where  the  many  lakes  and  uplands  are  adapted 
to  its  habit?.  But  the  wandering  tendencies  of  the  Amer* 
ican  are  shared  by  this  animal,  and  it  leaves  old  haunts 
to  find  improved  conditions  with  great  readiness. 

The  woodland  caribou  is  much  heavier  than  its  Arctic 
brother,  who  bears  the  name  of  the  barren -ground  cari- 
bou, the  latter  weighing  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  while  the  former  often  attains  five  hundred. 
The  general  color  of  the  caribou  is  dark,  grayish  fawn, 
but  on  the  outside  of  the  face,  ears,  outside  of  legs  and 
side  it  fades  nearly  to  white ;  so  also  on  the  neck  and 
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tbroat.  A  oirde  of  white  is  on  the  legs,  just  aboye  the 
hoof.  The  hoof  of  this  deer  is  yery  peculiar — ^roondedi 
with  a  siagle  plate,  yerj  broad,  folded  on  itself,  which 
spreads  ia  rannlng  oyer  the  ice,  making  a  kind  of  snow- 
shoe,  the  clattering  of  whioh  may  be  heard  at  quite  a 
distanca 

In  hunting  the  moose,  although  the  Autumn  or  even  the 
Summer  may  be  chosen,  the  Winter  offers  tha  highest  in- 
ducements to  the  hunter.  As  the  snows  cover  the  earth  to 
a  depth  of  many  feet,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  ani- 
mals of  such  bulk  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  also 
precluding  their  finding  nourishment  near  the  soil,  these 
deer  gather  in  parties  of  from  four  to  thirty,  and  form  what 
are  called  '*  yards  "  for  their  Winter  homes.  Having  found 
a  place  that  is  satisfactory,  they  trample  the  soft  snow 
nntil  a  firm  floor  is  formed,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
their  numbars.  The  surrounding  snow,  being  at  its  origi- 
nal level,  makes  a  wall,  which  is  increased  in  height  by 
successive  snowstorms.  The  surrounding  trees  —  pines, 
hemlocks,  white  cedars^  eta — afford  sustenance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  yard. 

In  Lower  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Indians  seek 
these  yards  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  sportsmen 
who  are  found  in  the  garrison  towns  belonging  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. When  the  good  news  that  one  is  found  is  told  in 
the  barracks,  much  bustle  prevails,  and  preparations  are 
immediately  made  for  an  attack.  This  is  no  holiday  frolic, 
but  calla  for  the  stout  endurance  and  skill  of  experienced 
hunters. 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  camp  out  in  the  forests  for  sev- 
eral nights  when  on  a  moose- chase.  A  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions  is  carried  on  the  toboggans^  as  their  slight  sledges 
are  called.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  chase  that 
the  animal  should  not  be  alarmed  before  the  direct  attack ; 
so  no  gun  is  allowed  to  be  fired  until  the  right  moment 

After  all  is  prepared  in  the  camp,  a  fire  made  and  fuel 
gathered  to  defy  the  intense  cold  of  the  night,  the  supper 
eaten,  the  stories  told,  the  sportsmen  faU  asleep  under  the 
clear  Winter  skies,  and  dream  of  the  day's  sport  that  is  to 
come. 

In  the  morning  each  man  puts  on  his  snowshoes,  and 
the  stealthy  march  is  beg^n.  After  several  hours  the  great 
bulls  are  sighted,  taking  their  ease,  while  the  cows  are  tak- 
ing their  noontide  meal  from  the  tender  tips  of  the  sur- 
jonndiog  trees. 

Silently  each  hunter  chooses  his  victim,  and  simulta- 
neously they  fire.  Terror  and  confusion  invade  the  once 
peaceful  camp.  The  dead  and  the  wounded  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  the  latter  bellowing  and  ready  to  make  savage 
fight,  while  those  who  have  mercifully  escaped  are  fleeing 
for  life  into  the  forest  depths.  The  keen  knife  finishes  any 
incomplete  work,  and  the  game  is  cut  up,  and  the  meat 
hung  on  trees  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hungry  wolves, 
until  it  can  be  taken  to  the  camp. 

For  the  hunter  is  not  content  with  this  amount  of  slaugh- 
ter. Buckling  on  his  snowshoes,  he  again  starts  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  those  ani- 
mals, which  is  great,  and  their  large  and  branching  antlers, 
their  rate  of  speed  is  most  rapid.  How  they  «an  pass 
through  the  thick  forest  growths  as  they  do,  is  wonderful 

The  excitement  of  the  pursuit  is  keen.  Every  trace  left 
by  the  fugitives  is  carefully  scanned  by  the  hunter.  At 
night  the  moose  rests,  and  his  pursuer  encamps  as  he  did 
the  previous  night  The  next  morning  the  hunt  begins 
again.  As  the  herds  usually  follow  the  same  track,  some 
of  the  weaker  or  more  cumbrous  of  its  members  lag  behind, 
and  fall  an  unwilling  prey  to  their  pursuers.  And  so  the 
chase  continues,  until  the  hunter  is  content  or  the  game 
exhausted. 


Similar  in  some  respects  to  moose-hunting  is  the  pur- 
suit of  the  elk.  This  deer  \r  y&cj  large,  and  is  to  be  found 
on  the  prairies  instead  of  in  the  forests.  Horses  and 
hounds  are  sometimes  used  in  its  pursuit,  though,  as, there 
are  no  trees  to  skulk  behind,  and  as  the  advance  upon  the 
game  must  be  made  almost  wholly  in  its  view,  it  is  usually 
preferred  by  the  sportsman  to  go  unencumbered,  even 
though  he  thus  goes  unassisted. 

In  stalking  the  elk,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  is  taken,  if 
mounted,  the  hunter  puts  his  horse  to  his  utmost  speed, 
and  charges  at  once  upon  the  herd.  After  a  long  gallop, 
he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  his  prey.  Dismounting, 
after  having  fired,  he  completes  his  work  with  the  knifa 
The  elk,  when  hurt,  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  does  terrible 
execution  with  its  antlers. 

The  black  bear — Ursm  americanus—is  scarcely  to  be 
considered  as  game  in  any  strict  sense.  His  home  is 
everywhere  on  our  Western  Continent  where  the  encroach- 
ing civilization  leaves  him  a  place.  He  haunts  the  farm- 
er's corn-fields,  and  often  invades  the  sheep-fold,  thus 
making  himself  a  great  annoyanca  He  is  therefore  pur- 
sued in  that  light,  and  his  capture  is  not  in  any  way  sci- 
entific. He  is  a  harmless  animal  to  man,  unless  attacked, 
though  this  is  not  true  of  the  female,  who  is  very  fierce 
when  her  cubs  are  young.  When  the  report  is  brought  to 
a  village  that  bruin  is  in  the  neighborhood,  the  farmers 
start  out  in  pursuit  When  the  animal  is  met  it  is  said  ho 
rises  on  his  hind-legs,  from  a  spirit  of  imitativeness  which 
leads  him  to  copy  the  attitude  of  man.  With  his  strong 
paw  he  easily  knocks  aside  any  club  or  ax  that  is  used 
against  him,  and  his  powerful  claws  inflict  terrible  wounds 
on  the  dogs  that  assail  him.  A  sharp,  heavy  knife  is  the 
best  weapon,  and  the  man  who  deals  the  death-blow  is 
rarely  hurt  The  black  bear  is  no  formidable  enemy. 
The  skin  is  valuable  and  the  meat  a  delicacy,  so  the  in- 
ducements to  kill  him  are  strong. 

But  the  grizzly  bear  ( Ursus  JiorribUis)  is  quite  another 
creature.  He,  fiercest,  most  cruel,  and  most  powerful  of 
our  quadruped?,  is  considered  a  prey  worthy  of  tho 
bravest  of  the- brave.  He  is  most  difficult  to  kill,  even 
when  wounded  in  a  vital  part,  and  no  one  system  can  be 
pursued  in  his  destruction.  Like  the  black  bear,  the 
grizzly  is  torpid  in  the  Winter,  and  seeks  a  cave  in  which 
to  find  his  rest  It  is  there  that  he  is  most  saccessfully 
attacked,  although  if  the  hunter's  stout  heart  fails  and 
his  firm  muscles  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  monster, 
his  life  is  hopelessly  sacrificed. 

The  wolf,  like  the  black  bear,  cannot  be  considered 
sport  for  the  hunter.  The  Winter's  cold  often  drives  him 
from  his  forest  haunts,  and  leads  him  to  attack  any  animal 
which  he  can  overcome.  Even  human  beings  are  welcome 
food  to  the  hungry  wolf.  So  when  his  tracks  are  found, 
and  he  is  traced  to  his  den,  the  men  turn  out  in  such 
numbers  as  can  be  raised  in  the  neighborhood.  Follow- 
ing tho  beast  to  his  lurking-place,  a  volley  is  fired,  by 
which  he  is  killed.  The  carcass  is  carried  away  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  men  who  have  rid  the  place  of  such  an 
enemy  are  regarded  as  public  benefactors. 

Fowl-shooting,  by  sea  and  by  land,  on  uplands  and  in 
the  marshes,  is  a  favorite  sport  all  through  the  year.  It  is 
quite  wonderful  to  see  how  enthusiastic  a  man  can  be  in 
this  sport  whose  home  life  would  give  no  clew  to  sucii  a 
taste.  It  is  only  a  pleasure  to  tramp,  or  even  crawl,  through 
mud  and  slush,  lying  for  hours  on  the  wet  earth,  for  the 
sake  of  bagging  a  few  ducks  or  grouse.  Yet  this  same 
man  must  have  his  life  at  home  ordered  after  the  most  fas- 
tidious fashion. 

Perhaps  yachting  affords  as  easy  pleasure  as  any 
that  can  be  secured.    A  wise  man  will  first  see  that  his 
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jaaht;  is  bnilt  o(  wood  weU  soMoned,  and  tben  will  learn  I  will  be  ttmoh  diminialied.  In  the  jsctit-raoes  Out  are  en- 
erer;  part  and  rape  u(  iL  He  will  nndertalca  the  sailing  jojed  evmj  Summer,  a  tme  yaohteman  nill  niali  to  hold 
of  it  himsall — at  least,  moat  of  the  time,  or  bia  enjojment  |  his  own  hslm  and  give  hie  own  orders. 
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GLOXINIA'S    WILE. 


We  will  close  this  somewliat  long  article — which  we  nev- 
ertheless hope  maj  inspire  some  weary  worker  to  take  to 
outdoor  life  for  a  few  days  or  weeks — with  some  old  yacht- 
ing sawB : 

"  When  the  glass  falls  low, 

Prepare  for  a  blow; 
When  the  glass  rises  high. 
Let  the  light  duck  fly." 


« 


At  sea  with  a  low  and  falling  glass, 
The  green  hand  sleeps  like  a  careless  ass ; 
But  only  when  it  is  high  and  rising, 
Will  slumber  trouble  a  careful  wise  one.^' 


'*  When  rise  begins  after  low. 
Squalls  expect  and  a  clear  blow. 


"  Long  foretold,  long  last; 
Short  warning,  soon  past 


'*  When  the  mist  takes  to  the  open  sea. 
Fine  weather,  shipmates,  it  will  be; 
But  when  the  mist  rolls  over  the  land, 
The  rain  comes  rattling  off  like  sand.'* 


'*  When  the  clouds  spread  like  a  feather. 
Mariners  look  for  fair,  good  weather.' 


n 


"  When  the  lofty  mist  the  hill  doth  bear. 
Let  the  mariner  then  for  storms  prepare." 


GLOXINIA'S   WILE. 

By  George  Manville  Fenn. 
CHAPTER  I. 

LAYENDEB    YIIiliAOE. 

T  does  not  very  much  matter  who  Sangster 
was,  or  who  were  his  forbears;  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  he  btdlt  Layeoder 
Village,  and  a  very  pretty  little  estate  it 
was. 
It  was  pretty  in  appearance,  and,  what 
is  decidedly  better,  it  brought  In  a  pretty  penny  to  its 
owner,  the  aforesaid  Sangster,  who  lived  in  stuffy  chambers 
in  a  squeezy  Ion  of  Court,  and  abhorred  the  country  except 
for  what  it  brought  into  his  pocketa 

Sangster,  then,  built  Layender  Village,  with  its  twenty- 
four  pretty  detached  Gothic  villas  standing  in  their  charm- 
ing, well-kept  gardens.  It  was  the  low-minded,  common- 
place people  of  the  neighboring  town  who  christened  it 
•*Sangster's  Circus." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  little  River  Wirmylong  used,  so  ge- 
ologists say,  to  run  through  that  pleasant  part  of  Kent, 
and  they  will  trace  for  you  its  course  along  the  little  val- 
leys, before  some  flood  or  eating  through  of  the  little  hills 
caused  it  to  take  an  entirely  new  line,  and  the  bed  of  the 
old  rivulet  became  the  most  tortuous  lane  in  the  county, 
leading  almost  from  nowhere  to  somewhere  else.  It  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  useless  lane,  had  it  not  tapped  the 
Bunbourne  Road  at  one  end,  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  Bunbourne  Station,  on  the  Due-South  Railway,  and 
the  Sneezlehurst  Road  at  the  other  end,  some  miles  away. 
It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  perfectly  use- 
less lane,  for  certainly,  in  its  older  days,  it  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  matrimonial  matters  of  Bunbourne,  the 
young  lovers  of  thut  .salutary  town,  or  village,  affecting  it 
for  making  up  matters  prior  to  being  asked  in  church.  In 
fact,  a  philosophical  mind  had  calculated  that  quite  twenty- 
four  couples,  by  a  little  management,  could  have  exchanged 
a  chaste  kiss  in  its  windings  without  being  seen  by  neigh- 
bors similarly  engaged. 


Directly  after  you  entered  Wirmylong  Lane  from  Bun- 
bourne, the  rivulet  had  once  wound  round  in  a  complete — 
a  perfect  circle,  going  so  nearly  back  to  the  spot  from 
whence  it  started,  that  when  Sangster  married  and  became 
possessed  with  his  wife  of  the  High  Field,  he  had  only  to 
continue  the  lane  for  forty  yards  to  complete  the  circle  ; 
and  this  he  did. 

For  he  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  was  Sangster,  and  living  in 
London,  he  had  learnt  that  a  piece  of  land  worth  pounds 
for  grazing  purposes  was,  if  eligible,  worth  hundreds  for 
building.  So,  seeing  that  the  High  Field  stood  so  near 
Bunbotpue  Station,  and  that  it  was  sandy  and  Novated 
and  pretty,  and  that  it  came  to  him  as  a  wedding  gift,  he 
called  in  a  surveyor,  and  cut  the  round  estate  up  exactly 
Uke  a  wedding-cake,  each  wedge-shaped  piece,  with  its 
frontage  to  the  lane,  becoming  a  capital  little  building  plot, 
and  all  the  gardens  meeting  in  a  central  point 

Sangster  had  money  of  his  own,  and  he  sold  other  por- 
tions of  his  wife's  estate  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  funds  ; 
had  plans  made,  designed  by  an  architect;  called  in  a 
clever  builder,  and,  his  wife  naming  the  place.  Lavender 
Village  began  to  spring  up,  and  the  Bunbourne  people 
sneerihgly  named  the  ring  of  villas  "Sangster's  Circua" 

Sangster  had  nous  enough  to  do  the  thing  well,  and  as 
fast  as  the  pretty  villas,  with  prettily  laid  out  gardens  and 
trim  hedges  and  fences,  were  finished,  with  croquet- 
grounds,  conservatories,  and  the  rest  of  it,  they  were  let  at 
stinging  rents  to  old  bachelors,  maiden  ladies,  and,  in  one 
case,  to  a  very  pretty,  plump,  clever  widow. 

It  was  not  every  bwly  whom  Sangster  would  accept  for 
tenant  He  wanted  people  with  money — city  brokers,  who 
ran  up  by  the  Due-South  to  the  city;  people  who  wanted 
a  bit  of  stable,  or  a  grape  or  orchard-house  put  up ;  all  of 
which  Sangster  did  at  a  consideration,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  Lavender  Village  was  as  good  a  property 
in  its  way  as  the  Burlington  Arcade ;  and  if  a  house  was 
likely  to  bo  vacant,  it  was  bespoke  twelve. deep. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  8EBPSNT. 

BuKDOUBNE  T^as  big  in  horticulture.  Bunbotune  Horti- 
cultural Society  had  for  president  Sir  Belgrave  SUch, 
M.  P.,  and  somehow  Lavender  Village  had  drifted  into 
being  the  great  buttress  of  the  society.  The  strifes  of 
city  lifb  and  the  encounters  between  "  bulls ''  and  '*  bears  *' 
were  left  behind  with  the  smoke,  and  Mr.  Quayle  devoted 
himself  to  pines ;  Vater  of  Capel  Court  went  in  for  grapes ; 
Perkins  of  Throgmorton  Street  was  g^eat  with  peaches 
grown  in  his  orchard-house  ;  Mrs.  Seymour  Perry,  the 
pretty  widow,  was  famous  for  her  gloxinias — in  fact,  she 
was  known  by  her  admirers  as  "  Gloxinia,"  she  was  so 
plump  and  soft  in  her  tints,  so  downy,  $md  above  all,  so 
sleek.  All  the  bachelors  were  more  or  less  in  love  with 
her,  to  the  scandalization  of  several  of  the  elderly  maiden 
ladies,  Miss  Oily  going  so  far  as  to  say  to  Miss  Levick 
that,  if  she  wanted  to  change  her  state,  she  should  marry 
first,  "  for  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  men  have  a  pre- 
ference for  second-hand  goods,  though  why,  I  cannot 
understand.*' 

It  was  rather  odd  that  while  the  gentlemen  to  a  man, 
excepting  Mallabone,  thought  the  widow  very  pretty,  the 
ladies,  witliout  exception,  thought  her  very  plain,  and  de- 
tested her  to  such  an  extent  that  tiiey  never  met  Gloxinia 
without  kissing  her  and  caUing  her  "  dear." 

Bunbourne  Bummer  Show  was  drawing  nigh,  and  the 
occupants  of  Lavender  Village  were  growing  excited.  In 
every  one  of  those  wedge-shaped  gardens,  separated  by 
trimly  kept  hawthorn  hedges^^for  Sangster  always  drew 
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tiie  line  at  waUs—ladies  and  genilemen  could  be  seen  of  an 
evening,  -watering,  snailing,  sqairting  water  to  shoot 
aphides,  picking  off  dead  leayes,  shading  and  sheltering 
plants  that  were  meant  for  exhibition,  and  mentallj  ex- 
claiming against  Mallabone. 

For  Mallabone  was  the  serpent  of  this  pleasant  Eden  ; 
and  bat  for  the  fact  that  he  had  his  house  on  a  tight 
lease,  he  would  have  been  sent  to  some  other  place  long 
before. 

As  it  was,  the  Lavender  Villagers  had  to  be  content  with 
sending  him  to  Ck>ventrj,  which  did  but  little  good,  for 
Mallabone  only  laughed. 

He  was  very  smooth  and  pleasant  to  look  at,  but  he  was 
a  regular  demoa  at  heart.  The  maiden  ladies  hated  him 
because  he  was  a  misogynist,  and  the  gentlemen  shared 
their  hate  because  he  was  better  q%  had  the  prettiest  cot- 
tage, the  nearest  to  the  station,  and  coiild  beat  all  his 
neighbors  at  bowls,  billiards,  or  in  the  friendly  rubber  of 
whist 

It  was  just  three  weeks  before  the  Summer  Exhibition, 
and  the  friendly  rivalry  was  at  its  height.  There  was  not 
a  soul  who  did  not  wifili  that  Mallabone  might  come  down 
like  a  blight  upon  all  his  or  her  neighbors,  so  long  as  the 
wisher  escaped.  And  meanwhile  Mallabone  was  busy — 
maliciously  busy — ^in  his  own  garden,  and  chuckling  and 
rubbing  his  hands. 

He  had  come  down  from  the  city  by  the  express,  met 
Mrs.  Seymour  Perry,  and  blushed  as  he  thought  she 
looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  then  did  not  feel  safe 
until  he  was  shut  in  by  his  garden  gate,  for  he  had  a  per- 
fect horror  of  the  other  sex.  A  friend  of  his,  and  former 
partner,  had  been  drawn  into  a  breach-of-promiso  case, 
and  mulcted  in  £2,000.  Mallabone  was  determined  that 
this  should  not  be  bis  fata 

Dinner  followed — a  good  one,  for  Mallabone  chose  his 
own  fish  and  poultry,  and  had  them  sent  down.  Then 
there  was  a  glass  of  wine,  followed  by  a  choice  cigar, 
under  whose  influence  Mallabone  went  into  his  garden  that 
delicious  Summer  evening  to  enjoy  himself  in  his  solitary 
way. 

The  next  minute  he  was  busy  over  some  trays  of  what 
looked  like  silkworms,  for  which  he  picked  some  cabbage- 
leaves,  when  a  second  glance  showed  that  there  were  half 
a  dozen  species  of  fine  flourishing  caterpillars,  all  full  of 
voracity. 

Covering  these  over,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  uncov- 
ered, one  after  tho  other,  a  series  of  earthem  pots,  in  some 
of  which  were  slags,  in  others  snails,  of  all  sorts  and 
fiizesL  There  were  slugs — gre&t,  black,  fat  fellows  ;  large, 
drab,  slimy  objects  ;  great  spotted  slugs  with  hoods ;  and 
hundreds  of  small  ones,  gray,  drab,  brown  and  black, 
all  of  which  he  fed  with  cabbage-leaves  before  removing 
the  earthenware  covers  to  gaze  upon  the  pet  snails  which 
he  had  raised  from  the  eg^,  and  some  of  which  were  of 
six-periwinkle  magnitude,  and  with  horns  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long. 

His  next  vbit  was  to  a  kind  of  aviary,  where  his  gaiv 
dener  had  the  care  of  feeding  some  dozens  of  young 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  principally  upon  ripe  fruit, 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  the  like. 

'*  Ah  I"  said  Mallabone,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  you'll 
pretty  well  do  now.  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  quite 
dor 

And  quickly  opening  the  aviary  door,  he  left  the  birds 
to  escape. 

He  next  returned  to  the  house  for  a  camp-stool,  lit  a 
fresh  cigar,  and  quietly  filling  a  little  basket  with  oater- 
pillara,  and  a  jam-pot  with  slugs,  he  took  them  down  to 
the  point  of  his  garden  where  he  was  all  but  touching 


those  of  his  twenty-four  neighbors,  sat  down,  smoked, 
lis^tened  placidly  to  the  buzz  of  conversation,  and  waited 
until  it  grew  dark. 

Then,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell«  Mallabone  grew  sud- 
denly busy  with  what  seemed  to  be — of  course  it  could  not 
have  been,  and  the  reader  must  excuse  the  simile  ~a  nar- 
row steel  very  elastic  stay-strengthener,  believed  by  the 
writer  to  be  called  a  "busk." 

Armed  with  this  implement,  Mr.  Mallabone  placed  a 
slug  or  a  caterpillar  at  one  end,  bent  tho  steel — ^well, 
right  or  wrong,  we'll  say  **busk" — released  it  like  a 
spring ;  and  as  he  tightly  held  one  end,  away  went  the 
caterpillar  or  slug  into  somebody's  garden,  to  alight  upon 
a  stray  leaf,  or  on  some  choice  bed  of  flowers. 

So  dexterous  was  this  catapultist,  that  he  with  unerring 
aim  sent  great,  fat  slags  to  fall  with  a  soft  pat  upon  grecu 
and  grape  house,  conservatory  and  cucumber-frame, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  soft,  moist  creatures  would 
stick  where  they  fell,  and  there,  according  to  their  in- 
stinct, search  for  and  find  some  tiny  hole  throngh  which 
they  could  squeeze  their  slimy  bodies,  and  then  cry  havoc 
as  they  went  upon  their  mission  to  destroy. 

The  snails  required  ihore  delicate  handling,  and  were 
gently  pitched  here  and  there  into  flower-bedsi,  the  pecu- 
liar configuration  of  the  gardens  placing  them  all  within 
Mallabone's  reach ;  so  that  when  at  last  his  task  was  done, 
he  smiled,  rubbed  his  hands,  placed  the— say  busk—in 
his  pocket,  and  returned  to  his  sitting-room  with  his  con- 
science at  rest,  for  he  could  feel  that  he  had  done  every 
one  a  good  turn,  and  administered  equal  justice  to  alL 


CHAPTER  III. 

OLOXIXIA. 

There  was  a  general  consternation  in  Lavender  Tillage, 
and  the  inhabitants  gathered  at  the  bottoms  of  their  gar- 
dens to  discuss  the  matter ;  for  just  on  the  verge  of  tho 
flower-show  and  general  horticultural  competition  for 
prizes,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  had  suddenly 
descended  in  the  well-kept  gardens. 

**  My  gloxinias  are  ruined,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour  Perry. 
"A  great,  long,  slim  slug  got  into  the  conservatory,  and  I 
sha'n't  have  one  to  show." 

**The  snails  have  ruined  my  Phlox  Drummondii,"  said 
Miss  Oily. 

"  That  fellow  of  mino  left  the  frames  open,*'  said  Mr. 
Quayle ;  "  and  the  big  pair  of  cncambers  that  I  meant  to 
show  are  eaten  off  at  the  stalks." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  There  was  not  an  exhibitor  who 
had  not  suffered  :  pansies,  balsams,  pelargoniums,  straw- 
berries, peaches,  grapes — every  choice  exhibition  product 
had  been  attacked,  and  Lavender  YUlage  was  in  despair. 

"  I  made  sure  of  a  prize,"  said  one. 

*'  So  did  1 1"  said  another. 

"  And  1 1" 

"Andir 

And  while  each  lamented  his  own  partionlar  loss, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
others. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  cared,  if  my  gloxinias  had  escaped," 
said  Mrs.  Seymour  Perry,  thoughtfully,  as  she  caressed 
her  soft  round  cheek  with  a  jeweled  finger. 

"  Nasty,  selfish  thing  1"  thought  Miss  Oily, 

•*  Dreadful  creature  1"  muttered  Miss  Levick. 

Then  there  was  a  general  chorus  about  late  strawberries, 
melons,  peaches  and  nectarines  ;  of  greenhouse  and  hot- 
honse-breaking  by  the  slugs,  and  flowers  of  the  choicest 
destroyed  ;  and  lamentations  that  were  only  broken  by 
half  the  Lavender  Villagers  going  on  expeditions  to  de- 
stroy the  marauders. 
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*•  Now,  look  here,"  aald  Mr.  Quarle,  itioking  hia  thTimbs 
Into  tlie  Mtnholea  of  his  waiatooKt,  "  I  doa't  wftQt  to  mtke 
miscluef,  neither  do  t  Tont  to  hnve  an  ution  ftgftiiul)  me 
for  alander.     Haj  I  tmat  yon  all  f " 

"Yea,  jea  1"  was  chomaed. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Qoayle,  reUuing  one  band  to  elap  hia 
knee,  "it's  Mallabonet" 

"Oh  1"  excltumed  aereraL 

"Tea.  "What's  he  always  breeding  in  bosea  and  pots  7 
and  what  is  it  he  aomettmea  sends  flying  with  a  catapult  7 
I'll  bet  a  dozen  of  ohampagne  it'a  alaga  and  snoila  1" 

"You're  right  I"  cried  Qloxiaia,  exoitedl;.  "I've  seen 
him  do  it,  and  wondered  what  it  meant." 

"  Oh,  the  deceitful  creatnre  I"  thonght  Hiaa  Oily;  "aha 
Bjionds  her  time  vatahing  his  garden." 


fonnd  oat  that  he  only  meant  not  going,  and  the  qneatioB 
arose  then,  Who  is  to  go  and  see  Mallabone  ? 

"I  will  r  aaid  Gloxinia,  at  last,  aa  no  one  elaa  seemed 
disposed  to  enter  the  breaah. 

■'  Oh,  how  good  and  brave  of  yoa  I"  chomaed  the  ladiee 
alond;  and,  "Oh,  the  forward  creatnre  1"  they  ehomaed 
under  their  breaths ;  while  the  gentlemen  each  declared  to 
himself  that  shQ  was  a  wonderfnl  woman,  and  wished  that 
the  others  wrre  not  present,  that  ha  might  the  better  ex- 
press Ilia  feelings  

CHAPTEB  IV. 

It  was  abont  half-past  eight  o'clook  on  the  following 
evening  that  Jix.  Mallabone,  after  a  pleasant  distribatlon 


"Minx  I"  mnltered  Mias  Leviok.  "I  haven't  patienee 
with  her  I" 

"Well,  now  yon  mentioD  it,"  said  one,  "I  have  heard 
tLings  oome  Into  the  garden— pot— of  a  nighL" 

"So  have  X  I"  said  a  seoond. 

"And  1 1"  said  a  third.  And,  by  a  remarkable  ooinci- 
denoe.  so  had  everybody  else. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  then  t"  said  Mr.  Qoayle. 

"Oh,  it  most  be  atopped,"  aaid  aevecal. 

"  Bnt  who'll  beard  the  lion  in  hia  den  V  aaid  Mr. 
Qnayla, 

"  Oh,  yon  most  r  was  chomaed.  "  Tell  hlmwe  are  going 
to  bring  an  action  againat  him  lor  damages." 

Mr.  Qnayte  bnttoned  np  his  coat,  and  st&ok  hia  hat  on 
one  side  of  hia  head,  as  it  he  meant  going  ;  bat  hia  friends 
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of  Ilia  gifts  alt  round  Sangster'a  Circn«,  was  calml;  seated 
near  the  open  French  casement,  enjoying  a  perfect  oigar, 
when,  to  hia  ntter  oatoniahment,  a  draped  figure  walked 
swiftly  across  his  lawn,  and  entered  the  room  by  the  open 
window.  The  large  moderator  lamp  was  shaded  and 
tnmed  down  very  low ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  at 
that  moment  a  great  white  moth  was  circling  round  the 
lamp-gloss,  trying  to  ainge  its  wing^ 

The  draped  flgare  looked  so  strange  that  Mr,  Mallabone 
felt  ptDued  to  his  chair,  and  he  oonld  not  mov&  As  the 
visitor  walked  atraight  to  the  table  and  tamed  np  the  light, 
the  moth  flew  inside  the  glass  and  ainged  ita  wings,  and 
then  the  large  cloak  waa  allowed  to  fall,  and  Oloxinia  atood 
before  the  trembling  Mallaboneiu  eveningd^eaa,andlo(A- 
ing  extremely  bewitching. 
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UillaboiM  Unalied,  tremUBd,  and  glanocd  at  tbe  door ;  |      There  vob  a  horrible  panse,  and  then,  in  angry,  eraphatio 
bnt  hia  visitor  ma  between  liim  and  the  pUoe  of  retreat,     aocants,  Oloxinia  exclaimed  :  "You  naal;  man  I" 
uid  as  Oloxinia  fixed  hia  Kjta,  she  rained  one  hand  and  |     "My  dear  madam,"  faltered  UallaboQ& 


pointed  with  a  tapering  white  finger  to  something  upon 
her  plnmp  vhite  aho older. 

*  Ii^JIaboae  stared  and  aaw  what  it  was,  and  trembled 
more.  He  felt  horribly  guiltj,  and,  whet  was  worse,  he 
felt  that  tbe  lad  j  was  reading  1dm  thiongh  and  throngh. 


Oloxinia,  who  for  a  few  momenta  had  been  donbtfnl,  knew 
that  she  was  right 

"  See  what  jon're  done  I"  she  exolaimed  again. 

Mallabona  felt  Tf»Aj  to  go  down  Upon  his  knees  and  beg 
his  beaatifol  Tisitor's  pardon. 
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"I— I — nerer  thought "  he  stammeied. 

"How  ooulil  jou  treat  me  so  ?"she  esclaimed  again. 
MftllaboDe  waa  fascinated,  and  he  rooa  £tom  his  seat  aa 
Ilia  Tiaitor  pointed  at  the  snoiL 

"  Take  U  off  direct!;!"  she  eiokimed,  with  a  Ilttlo  stamp 
ot  b«r  foot. 

"I  ifonld  not  have  done  it  for  the  world  !"  be  atam- 
mered. 

"Take  it  of^  yaa  nasty  man  I"  she  exohumed.  And, 
with  trembling  handa,  Mallabone  eaaajed  to  remove  the 
disgnating  object  from  its  pleasant  aeat. 

"Ob  I"  exclaimed  the  Isdj,  with  a  cij  of  pain,  for  the 
shell  stack  tightlj;  bnt  the  next  moment  it  was  oG^  and 
Mallabone  hold  it  trembling);  in  his  fingers. 

"Tlirow  it  away!"  she  cried  now;  and  the  snul  was 
thiowji  ont  of  the  window. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  fixing  him  more  than  ever 
nith  her  Inatroos  eyes,  "  take  that  handkerchief  and  wipe 
the  place." 

She  held  ont  a  lacs  cambric  handkerchief  to  tbe  trem- 
bling man,  whose  fingers  toached  hers  as  he  took  the 
handkorchief,  and  be  trembled  more  and  mora.  Then,  in 
a  state  ot  oanfnsion  sncb  aa  be  bad  never  before  experi- 
enced, he  lightly  brosbed  the  lily  shonlder  where  tbe  snail 
had  rested,  and  then,  blosbiog  like  a  girl,  gazed  fall, 
faelpleaely,  completely  conqnered,  in  the  baantitnl  eyes 
that  met  his. 

"  Now,  go  down  npon  your  knees  and  beg  my  pardon  I" 
abe  exclaimed. 

Poor  Mallabone  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  her  .van- 
qaished,  bumble  alave,  remaining  there  natil  she  gave  him 
her  band,  which  he  kissed  like  tbat  of  a  qneen,  and  then 
loae,  penitent  and  forgiven,  to  help  the  lady  on  i^ain  ivitb 
her  cloak,  whose  hood  abe  tbrew  over  her  bandolined  head ; 
and  so  oonfnsed  waa  Mallabone,  tbat  be  noticed  not  that 
tbe  slimy  ring  upon  tbe  alabaster  shoulder  was  of  gnm- 
arabic,  which  had  been  used  to  fasten  on  an  empty  shell. 

In  foot,  juat  then  be  was  wondering  what  wonld  bavo 
been  the  oonaeqoenoea  if  be  had  kissed  the  place  be  bad 
BO  insulted ;  whether  be  wonld  have  been  slain  on  the  spot, 
or  committed  to  prison,  or  what  vonld  have  become  of 
him;  and  he  was  still  thinking,  wbentbe  lady  glided 
away  as  she  bad  come,     

CH4PTEB  V. 

It  was  not  from  any  dread  of  a  breaoU-of-promise  case — 
nothing  of  the  kind— bnt  solely  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mal- 
labone could  not  get  that  soft  white  sbonlder  out  of  bis 
eyea.  It  haunted  him  night  and  day,  and  the  resnlt  was 
that  one  morning  a  letter  of  apology  came  round  to  all  the 
Vil%ers,  expressing  Mallabono's  regret  for  tbe  trick  be 
had  played ;  and  when,  in  time,  the  triumphsnt  party 
went  to  call  upon  and  thank  Gloxinia,  they  foand  that  she 
wjs  out 

Mr.  Mallabone  was  ont,  loo  I — gone  from  fear,  hia  neigli- 
liors  said.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  waa  an  annonnceraeot 
in  tbe  morning  papers  directly  after ;  and  a  month  later 
Gloxinia  led  Mallabone  back,  an  altered  man,  who  smiled 
instead  of  blushing  when  she  onlled  him  "Alfy,  dear  I" 
And  there  was  one  of  the  houses  m  Saugster's  Cirons  toleL 
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On  1  sweet  rtppllag  river,  tbat  Itowest  for  srar, 

Refleollng  the  Mus-vaulted  sky, 
^Vtille  lazily  Bleeping,  thon'it  ever  forgetting 

How  swiftly  ttie  sunny  days  fly. 
Tlio  wavy  green  trees  hang  lovingly  o"er  (hee. 

And  whUpsr  as  softly  the  breeze  dances  by; 
They  live  hi  the  auoBbine,  thay  live  aod  they  caia  no 

How  swiftly  the  sunny  days  fly. 
The  twittering  swallows  that  play  o'er  thy  uosom, 

And  klsB  tliee  bo  blithely  as  fluttaring  by. 
In  storm  and  jn  sunflhloe  Ihey,  loo,  are  forgetlul 

How  awItOy  the  siinay  days  fly. 
But  still  murtt  I  sorrow  while  aU  are  so  joyful. 

Aud  fear  that  dull  Winter  Is  nigh; 
For  thus  tls  In  life— wa  are  always  forgetting 
Hew  swiftly  the  sunny  days  By. 


Be  not  ashamed  to  oonfeas  yon  ha*e  been  in  tbe  wrong. 
It  ia  bat  ownmg,  what  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  tuat 
yon  now  have  more  senae  than  yon  bad  before — to  see 
yonr  error— more  bnmilily  to  acknowledge  it,  and  more 
grace  to  correct  it. 


MY  FORGERY. 

HEN,  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  1878, 
1^    I  relnmed   from  Texas,  having  suo- 
^    ceeded  in  losing  two  of  tbe  five  tboti- 
sond  ponnds  wbiob  had  come  to  me 
^    at  my  father's  death  as  my  share  of 
J    bis   personal    property,   I  felt  Eome 
I    doubt  as  to  bow  I  should  dispose  of 
myself,  my  time,  and  my  talents.     Of 
the  latter  I  bad  become  a  little  dis- 
trustful of  late,  for  tboy  certainly  bad 
not  served  me  well,   when    brought 
face  to  face  with  tbe   exigencies  of 
egricnltoral  life  in  tbe  far  West ;  and 
I  resolved  tbat  I  wonld  think    twice 
or  thtioe  before  committing  myself  to  another  ventura 
As  a  matter  of  foot,  I  tbonght  a  great  many  times ;  but 
my  thinking  did  not  come  to  much,  tor  I  bad  teen  idle 
for  six  months,  when  one  day,  in  the  coffee-room  ot  on 
hotel  in  one  of  the  birge  towns  in  tbe  North  of  Enghind, 
which  I  will  call  Lougborough,  I  came  across  my  father's 
old  friend,  Francis  Merrick,  the  occonntant  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Langton,  Merrick,  Qibbs  &  Stuart 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  ia  yon,  Mr.  Bicbard  ?" 
said  be,  when  I  held  ont  my  band  to  bim ;  "yon  are  tbe 
very  last  man  I  expected  to  aee,  for  I  thought  you  were 
tbousanda  of  milea  away.  Did  yon  get  tired  of  the 
American  farm  7" 

Yes,  I  did,"  I  anaweted  ;  "or  else  tbe  American  farm 
got  tired  ot  me.  I  know  I  lost  as  much  money  as  1 
tbonglit  1  could  afford  to  lose  at  once  ;  so  I  came  homft 
thinking  I  might  as  well  lose  my  next  thousand  in  Eng- 

■  A  very  senaiblo  idea.  I  suppose  yon  have  begnn  al- 
ready.    What  are  yon  doing  now  ?" 

"  Ob,  I  am  very  discreet  now.     1  am  not  losing  money, 

ly  spending  it" 

"  Ah,  living  a  lazy  life  ?  Very  nice  thing  for  tho  time. 
I  shouldn't  mind  a  couple  of  months  of  it  myself  j  bnt  it 
doesn't  pay  in  tbe  long  run.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now — something,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  should  be  glad  enough  to  do  anything  ;  but  what  is 
there  tbat  I  can  do  ?" 

"  Well,  you  can  do  a  great  many  things  ;  the  question  i^ 
what  you  aiU  do.  Just  now,  for  instance,  I  conld  give 
yon  plenty  of  work  in  the  office,  in  helping  na  with  tbe 
winding  up  of  two  large  estates  wa  have  got  in  hand,  and 
the  eiperienoe  you  bad- some  years  ago  at  Wellbri.loe 
would  make  it  fairly  easy  to  you ;  but  of  course    you. 
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wouldn't  come.  If  yoa  Trill,  I'll  give  jon  £200  a  year, 
wilUngly." 

«  Done  I"  I  replied  ;  "  it  is  a  bargain.  When  shall  I 
come  ?*' 

"You  don't  mean  it ?"  said  Merrick,  incrednloosly. 

'* Indeed  I  do ;  I  was  never  more  serious  in  mj  life." 

** Very  well,  then,  come  on  Monday,"  said  he;  and  I 
assored  him  that  I  would,  and  that  he  might  expect  to  see 
me  at  nine  o'clock. 

Our  compact  had  scarcely  been  made  when  he  was  called 
away,  and  as  soon  as  my  own  business  was  concluded  I 
went  home,  and  much  surprised  my  wife  by  telling  her 
what  I  had  done.  She  was  not  only  surprised,  but  a  little 
hostile,  for  she  evidently  considered  the  clerkship  de- 
cidedly infra  dig,;  but  I  laughed  so  persistently  at  her 
scruples,  that  she  soon  became,  really  or  apparently,  re- 
signed. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  I  got  into 
a  train  at  the  little  roadside  station,  near  the  suburban 
villa  which  was  our  temporary  home,  and  before  nine  I 
was  at  the  office  of  Langton,  Merrick,  Gibbs  k  Stuart. 

Merrick  was  there^  and  he  welcomed  me  with  his  usual 
jolly  laugh.  It  was,  he  said,  before  his  usual  time,  but  he 
had  come  down  early  to  see  whether  I  would  put  in  an 
appearance,  though  he  confessed  he  had  not  expected  me. 

I  was  taken  to  a  private  room,  and  a  junior  clerk 
brought  in  several  baskets  appallingly  full  of  papers. 
Merrick  explained  to  me  part  of  what  needed  to  be  done ; 
and  the  experience  to  which  he  had  referred,  which  had 
been  gained  in  connection  with  a  small  estate  of  my 
father's,  helped  me  the  rest. 

The  business  was  a  somewhat  long  and  complicated  one, 
but  in  about  a  fortnight  I  had  got  through  it  I  then 
took  in  hand  a  similar  piece  of  work,  and  performed  my 
second  task  much  more  quickly.  As  I  put  into  Merrick's 
hand  the  final  statement,  I  asked  him  what  I  was  to  do 
next 

*'  This  is  all  the  business  of  this  kind,"  he  said,  <'  that  we 
have  in  hand  just  now.  But  I  will  tell  you  something  that 
I  have  been  thinking  about  for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
You  know  that  since  poor  old  Marshall,  our  cashier,  died 
so  suddenly,  six  months  ago,  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  keeping 
the  cash ;  but  he  is  anxious  to  give  it  up,  and  we  have 
been  looking  out  for  a  cashier.  Now,  if  you  will  take  the 
post,  it  is  there  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  £300  a  year  to 
begin  with.    What  do  you  say  ?" 

I  told  him  I  could  say  nothing  then,  but  that  if  he 
would  leave  the  matter  open  for  twenty-four  hours  I  would 
consider  it,  talk  it  over  with  my  wife,  and  let  him  know 
my  decision  in  the  morning. 

On  the  morrow  I  informed  Merrick  that  I  accepted  the 
offer  ;  and  I  was  at  once  installed  in  a  room  down-stairs, 
with  a  door  and  a  window  opening  into  the  general  office, 
and  a  private  door  opening  into  the  corridor.  I  was  not 
long  in  getting  into  the  routine  of  the  work,  nor  was  I 
much  longer  in  making  some  discoveries  of  unsuspected 
complications  in  the  inner  life  of  the  firm. 

It  had  been  originally  founded  by  a  Mr.  Langton,  and 
my  friend  Merrick,  after  serving  an  apprentieeship  to  him, 
had  become  his  partner.  Mr.  Langton's  health  had  more 
or  leas  failed  while  he  was  a  comp  iratively  youog  man  ;  a 
paralytic  stroke  at  last  put  a  stop  to  ail  his  business  activ- 
ities ;  and  as  the  business  was  then  growing  rapidly  be- 
yond Mr.  Merrick's  control,  it  was  determined  to  t  ke  in, 
BS  additional  partners,  Mr.  Langton's  nephew,  John  Gibbs, 
and  the  sanior  clerk,  David  Stuart  whose  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  clients  of  the  firm  was  really 
as  valuable  as  the  capital  which  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  from  an  incoming  partner. 


I  found  out  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  considered  hioiself 
the  representative  of  the  altogether  incapacitated  Mr. 
Langton,  had  become  much  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  partnership,  the  offer  of  which  he  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, hailed  as  an  extraordinary  piece  of  luck.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  measure  of  influence  he  exerted,  and  the 
amount  of  profit  he  drew,  were  altogether  incommensurate 
with  his  deserts  ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Merrick,  who,  as  far  as 
the  outside  world  was  concerned,  was  really  the  firm, 
could  somehow  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  he  would  then 
gain  the  position  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

He  had  taken  Mr.  Stuart  into  his  confidence,  and  in- 
fected him  with  his  views,  and  it  did  not  i*equire  much 
astuteness  to  see  that  instead  of  Mr.  Merriolc's  partners 
being  real  allies,  they  were  traitors  in  the  camp.  Even 
from  me,  a  comparative  stranger  and  outsider,  they  took 
very  insufficient  pains  to  conceal  their  feelings  ;  and  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  if  at  any  time  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  him  personally,  without  in- 
juring the  firm,  he  would  certainly  not  be  spared. 

It  is,  as  we  know,  the  unexpected  that  always  happens, 
and  when  the  opportunity  came,  it  came  in  a  way  upon 
which  the  conspirators,  as  I  may  call  them,  could  not  have 
calculated.  Apart  from  his  connection*with  the  firm,  Mr. 
Merrick's  business  habits  and  legal  knowledge  had  ren- 
dered him  much  sought  after  by  the  directors  of  joint- 
stock  undertakings,  and  there  were  several  large  compa- 
nies in  Longborough  for  which  he  performed  secretarial 
duties.  On  inquiring  for  him  at  the  office  one  morning, 
about  seven  months  after  my  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
cashier,  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  a  meeting  of  direc- 
tors, and  that  he  would  not  be  back  for  two  hours.  My 
usual  luncheon-time  came,  and  I  was  just  running  down 
the  steps  which  led  from  the  door  of  the  corridor  in*which 
our  offices  were  situated  to  the  street,  when  a  cab,  which 
had  been  driven  very  quickly,  suddenly  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Merrick  put  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

*'I  am  glad  I  have  caught  you  here,"  he  said,  "for  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  A  telegram  has  come  which 
makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  start  for  Brussels  by  the 
next  train,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  countersign  these 
checks."  Here  he  pushed  two  check-books  into  my  hand. 
"  They  have  been  signed  by  two  of  the  directors  ;  but  of 
course  they  must  have  my  signature  as  well.  I  can't  pos- 
sibly sign  them  now  ;  so  you  must  go  to  the  bank  and  get 
Mr.  Grey  to  accept  the  signature  of  the  firm,  and  then 
Mr.  Gibbs  or  Mr.  Stuart  will  sign  them  for  you." 

"But  suppose  Mr.  Grey  won't  consent  ?"  I  inquired  ; 
for  I  knew  that  if  anything  went  wrong,  the  company 
might  lose  its  credit  and  Mr.  Merrick  his  reputation  for 
ever. 

"  Oh,  tell  him  he  must,"  said  Mr.  Merrick,  whose  prin- 
cipal failing  was  a  habit  of  making  sure  that  things  would 
go  right — "  tell  him  he  must,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  will" 

"  "Well,  but  if  he  won't,  how  am  I  to  let  you  know  ? 
What  will  be  your  address  for  the  next  three  days  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  but  I  will  wire  to-morrow.  Tell  Mr. 
Gibbs  I  shall  certainly  not  be  later  than  Tuesday,  and  that 
I*hope  to  be  back  on  Saturday.  It  will  be  all  right,  jou'U 
see.     Good-by." 

And  the  cab  drove  off,  leaving  me  standing  on  the 
causeway  with  feelings  that  were  decidedly  uncomfortable. 

I  determined  that  before  going  to  luncheon  I  would  call 
at  the  bank,  see  Mr.  Grey,  the  manager,  and  set  my  mind 
at  rest  I  was  fortunate  in  catching  him,  and  still  more 
fortunate  in  finding  him  in  an  accommodating  frame  of 
mind.  I  stated  my  business,  and  waited  for  his  reply  with 
an  anxiety  which  I  tried  not  to  sho^ 
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"WeH,  Hr.  Badford,"  he  said,  tioUing  his  tipper  lip 
■with  the  feather  of  bis  qaiU  pen,  as  his  habit  vaa,  "of 
conrae  ib  is  not  etriotly  biuiQew-Uke — a  little  irregular, 
you  know— bat  still,  I  shonld  like  to  oblige  Mr.  Merrick  ; 
and,  ID  short,  yon  may  tell  Mr,  Gibba  or  Mr.  Stnart  that 
the  Bigatrtnre  of  the  Arm  will  be  honored,  and  it  will  bs 
all  right." 

Hr.  Grej's  woida  brunght  m  j  bad  qnart«r  of  an  hmir  to 
an  abrapt  end.  A  snat  weight  was  lemored  from  my 
mind  ;  thatbeinggone,  Richard  waahimaelf  again,  and  late 
a  hearty  lonchaon,  feeling  perfectly  at  eaaa  My  worry,  as 
I  thought,  was  over — little  did  I  imagine  that  in  a  more 
Aggravated  form  it  waa  yet  before  me. 

I  went  bade  to  the  office,  and  for  about  aconpleof  hours 
was  engaged  npon  some  work  which  I  waebonnd  to  flniah 
that  afternoon.      I  th^  took  the  oheck-bookB  to  Mr. 
Oibbs,  told  him  the  cironmBtanoea,  ud  said  1  shonld  bs 
glad  if  he  or 
Mr.    Stnart 
woald       sign 
the     cheeks, 
either  at  once 
or  daring  the 


shonld  have 
to  begin  pay- 
ing them  ont 
■early  on  the 
momins  o( 
Wednesday, 
which  was  the 
following  day. 
To  my  snr- 
firiae,  instead 
of  at  once 
consenting,  he 
raid  he  wonld 
not  ttke   the 
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check-books  then,  bnt  wonld  think  over  the  matter,  and 
speak  to  me  in  the  morning. 

This  stmok  me  at  the  time  as  rather  an  odd  prooeeding, 
but  nothing  more.  I  mnst  have  been  vary  stnpid,  for  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  knew,  I  frankly  confess  that  not  until  I 
lay  down  on  my  sofa  to  enjoy  my  after-dinner  pipe,  did 
it  really  ooonr  to  me  that  he  was  contemplating  a  refnaaL 
The  idea,  once  oonoeived,  was  too  horribly  resaonabls  to 
be  easily  got  rid  of,  and  I  spent  a  wakeful  and  awretohed 
night 

In  the  mominff  my  worst  fears  were  resliseii    When  1 
saw  tSx.  Oibbs,  ha  said  he  had  been  thinking  the  matter 
over,  and  had  come  to  the  conolnsion  that  it  wonld  not  bo 
advisable  to  give  the  signature  of  the  firm.     I  reasoned, 
expostulated,  and  pnt  before  him  in  the  strongest  words  the 
probable  eonsequences,  both  to  Mr.  Merrick  and  the  com- 
pany, of  his  nnreasonaUe  refnsal ;  bnt  the  loDg-w«ited<tor 
cbanoe     had 
come,  and  he 
I     was  not  going 
to  let  it  slip. 
At  lost  I  said  -. 
"  Well,      if 
yon  won't  do 
it,  Mr.  Stnart 
will     I  ahoU 
ask  him." 

"  Aitk  him, 
by  all  means," 
he  soid,  coolly 
turning  to  hie 
newspaper; 
"bnt  it  wm 
be  of  no  nssu 

talking  to 
him  about  it, 
and  he   qnit« 
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agrees  with  me.    He  won't  sign — ^you'll  see  if  my  words 
do  not  oome  tme.** 

It  was  now  impossible  not  to  perceire  that  it  was  a 
concerted  plot,  and  hope  nearly  died  within  me ;  but  I 
was  not  going  to  leave  Merrick  to  the  mercy  of  these 
Philistines  without  [^making  a  fight  for  him.  I  tamed 
on  my  heel  without  a  word,  and  walked  into  Mr.  Staart*s 
oflSce. 

It  was  as  Mr.  Gibbs  had  [predicted,  of  no  use.  Mr. 
Stoart  refused  to  sign,  and  declined  to  give  any  reason  for 
liis  refusal  I  was  now  nonplussed,  but  I  would  not  quite 
abandon  hope.  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Merrick  might  oome 
any  moment  and  then  I  could  wire  to  him  for  instruction 
in  this  unexpected  crisis. 

Eleven  struck,  then  twelve,  then  one  ;  and  I  dared  not 
wait  any  longer.  I  felt  I  must  now  act  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  so  I  locked  up  my  books,  put  on  my  hat* 
and  hurried  to  the  bank  to  lay  the  matter  before  Mr. 
Grey.     I  told  him  the  story,  and  he  listened  quietly. 

After  I  had  finished  he  was  silent  for  some  time,  and 
did  nothing  but  tickle  his  lip  in  a  more  than  usually  irri- 
tating manner.    At  last  he  said  : 

**It  is  very  awkward,  Mr.  Bad  ford — very  awkward,  in- 
deed. I  can't  advise  you  at  all ;  I  am  perfectly  helpless 
in  the  matter.  Of  course,  the  checks  must  be  counter- 
signed— ^you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and,  if  the  firm 
won't  sign,  we  must  have  the  signature  of  F.  W.  W.  Mer- 
rick." 

I  thought  that  he  pat  the  thing  in  leather  curious  lan- 
guage, and  when  I  met  his  eye  he  was  regarding  me  with 
what  I  may  call  an  expressionless  expression,  as  if  he  had 
purposely  emptied  his  face  of  all  meaning,  and  were  lay- 
ing it  before  me  as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  ^ 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  I  inquired,  simply  to  give  myself 
time  to  think. 

"I  said,"  he  answered,  speaking  more  slowly  and  de- 
dsively  than  before,  "that  those  checks  must  have  the 
Bignatme  of  F.  W.  W.  Merrick." 

"But,"  said  I,  **  Mr.  Merrick  is  in  Belgium." 

"Of  course  he  is,  and  that  is  the  difficulty,"  said  Mr. 
Grey,  now  regarding  me  with  an  odd  look  which  seemed 
to  inquire,  "  Is  this  fellow,  who  professes  to  be  a  friend  of 
Merrick's,  a  fool  or  a  coward  ?" 

I  hope  I  am  not  quite  either  ;  and,  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  intuition,  I  saw  the  nature  of  the  suggestion  which  had 
00  ingeniously  been  made  to  me.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
exclaimed  : 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Grey.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  will 
be  managed,  no  doubt     Good-day." 

"You  are  quite  welcome,"  said  he  ;  "but,  after  all,  I 
h^ve  told  you  nothing  that  you  didn't  know  befpra  You 
see  we  must  have  a  signature  of  some  one's." 

As  our  hands  met,  our  eyes  met  also,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  we  understood  each  other. 

I  went  back  to  the  office  in  a  state  of  unusual  excite- 
ment, but  I  got  through  my  work  as  usual,  and  did  not 
leave  for  home  until  the  regular  time.  I  took  with  me 
the  two  check-books,  and  about  half  a  dozen  letters  and 
other  documents,  on  each  of  which  appeared  the  signature 
which  Mr.  Grey  had  told  mo  so  emphatically  he  must  have 
—the  signature  of  F.  W.  W.  Merrick. 

I  rather  alarmed  my  wife  by  eating  and  drinking  about 
half  my  usual  quantity  ;  but  I  had  business  before  me 
which  required  that  both  head  and  hands  should  be  up  to 
the  mark,  and  I  was  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  putting 
them  out  of  order.  Dinner  concluded,  I  went  up-stairs  to 
my  little  library,  lighted  a  pipe,  opened  and  placed  on 
the  table  one  of  the  letters  from  the  packet,  and  after 
Btodying  the  signature  for  some  time  to  familiarize  myself 


with  its  lines  and  curves — with  what  art-critics  call  "the 
spirit  of  the  handling  " — I  took  from  a  drawer  a  sheet  of 
foolscap,  which  I  began  laboriously  to  cover  with  the  best 
imitations  I  could  manage  to  produce. 

The  signature  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  one,  for  it 
had  a  number  of  eccentric,  and  apparently  purposeless, 
flourishes,  and  at  first  it  seemed  rather  chance  work.  There 
would  be  a  few  unmistakably  poor  and  wooden  attempts;, 
then  a  fairly  free  and  good  one,  then  more  poor  ones,  then 
another  good  one,  and  so  on.  Gradually,  however,  the 
number  of  failures  began  to  decrease ;  at  last  almost  every- 
one I  produced  was  all  I  could  desire  ;  and  after  working 
steadily  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  I  decided  my  pre- 
paration was  complete. 

I  then  opened  one  of  the  check-books,  and  for  about  two 
hours  more  I  was  engaged  in  signing  checks  with  the  name 
of  my  absent  friend  and  employer.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy  of  them  in  all,  and  the  total  amount 
represented  was  over  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  after 
midnight  when  I  joined  my  wife,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  me  in  the  drawing-room,  wondering  what  had  kept  ma 
so  long.  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  doing  some  office- work 
which  I  was  bound  to  have  ready  for  the  morning  ;  and, 
having  taken  a  couple  of  glsksses  of  whisky  to  steady  my 
nerves,  and  insure  my  having  a  good  night's  rest,  went  off 
to  bed  with  a  perfectly  easy  mind. 

I  did  not  feel  so  easy  the  next  morning,  when,  about 
half  an  hour  after  my  arrival  at  the  office,  the  earliest  of 
the  company's  creditors  presented  himself  and  asked  for 
his  money.  The  conviction  that  I  had  possibly  ruined 
myself  in  endeavoring  to  save  Mr.  Merrick,  forc^  itself 
upon  me,  and  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  throw  the  check- 
books into  the  fire.  But  I  had  gone  too  far ;  I  had  crossed 
the  Bubicon,  and  I  might  as  well  bum  my  boats  at  once. 
The  utterly  commonplace  and  unsuspicious  manner  in 
which  creditor  number  one  examined  the  check,  folded  it 
up  and  placed  it  in  his  pocketbook,  helped  to  set  me  at  my 
ease.  Number  two  disturbed  me  less,  and  with  number 
three  I  felt  quite  comfortable.  Still,  my  nerves  were  on 
the  stretch*;  for  I  knew  that  many  of  the  checks  would  be 
presented  that  day,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  terribly 
eager  to  know  what  reception  they  would  meet  with  at  the 
bank.  I  turned  rather  sick  two  or  three  times  when  the 
recipients  seemed  to  examine  their  checks  rather  curiously ; 
and  at  last  came  a  horrible  moment.  About  one  o'clock 
my  door  was  opened,  rather  hastily,  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
a  man  entered  to  i^hom  I  had  given  a  check  for  a  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  and  a  few  odd  shillings,  only  half  an 
hour  before.  He  held  the  check  in  his  hand,  and  I  thought, 
"  It  has  oomo  at  last ;  they  have  refused  to  cash  it"  My 
heart  almost  stopped  ;  but  I  managed  to  say,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  coolness : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jadson,  what  can  I  do  for  you  now  ?" 

"I  have  come  about  this  check, "he  said  ;  but  I  knew 
that  only  too  welL 

"What  about  the  check?"  I  asked;  "it  is  all  right, 
isn't  it  ?" 

"Well,  it's  right,  and  it  isn't  right,"  he  repUed.  "It 
seems  that  my  partner,  Mr.  Wills,  has  a  private  account 
against  the  company  for  forty -three  pounds  ten,  and  Mr, 
Merrick  promised  it  should  be  included  in  this  settle- 
ment ;  but  this  is  only  the  amount  of  the  regular  monthly 
bill" 

"  If  that  is  all,"  said  I,  "  tell  Mr.  Wills  to  set  his  mind  at 
rest " — words  cannot  tell  how  grateful  I  felt  to  Mr.  Judson 
for  setting  my  mind  at  rest — "there  is  a  check  for  him 
here.  The  aooounts  were  really  separate,  and  they  have 
been  kept  separate  to  avoid  confusion.  He  can  have  it 
now  if  he  will  come  for  it." 
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This  little  scare  upset  me  for  the  afternoon  ;  but  I  had 
aa  similar  shook.  The  checks  were  paid  ont,  and,  as  I 
heard  nothing  of  them,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had 
been  honored.  Many  had  been  called  for,  many  had  been 
sent  away  ;  and  when  Monday  morning  came  I  had  fewer 
than  a  dozen  left,  and  they  were  only  for  small  amonnts. 
I  was  involved  in  some  perplexin*  calculations,  when  I 
heard  some  one  enter,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Mr. 
Merrick. 

"  Here  I  am, "said  he,  in  his  usual  free-and-easy  manner. 
**  How  are  you,  and  how  have  you  got  on  ?" 

"I  am  pretty  well,"  I  replied  ;  "and  I  have  got  on  bet- 
ter than  I  might ;  but  I  have  had  a  queer  time  of  it" 

"  Queer  time  of  it  ?"  he  asked ;  **  queer  in  what  way  ?" 

"Mr.  Qibbs  and  Mr.  Stuart  refused  to  sign  the  checks  of 
the  Longborough  Metal  Company." 

"Befused  to  sign  1"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  countenance 
from  which  all  color  had  fled  ;  "what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  I  returned ;  "but  we  had  better 
go  into  your  office,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it." 
«  I  took  the  check-books  with  me,  and  said : 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  I  have  managed  everything.  All  has 
been  paid  but  several  trifling  matters,  as  you  will  see." 

He  opened  the  check-books,  stared  at  the  counterfoils, 
stared  still  harder  at  the  few  checks  still  remaining,  and 
then  asked,  excitedly : 

"  What's  this  ?  This  is  my  signature,  sure  enough ;  but 
I  never  wrote  it." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't,"  I  said  ;  "  /  wrote  it.  I  wrote  a 
hundred  and  seventy-three  of  them." 

"But  it's  forgery,"  he  said. 

"Just  so,"  I  replied. 

"And  the  punbhment  for  forgery  is  penal  servitude." 

"Exactly;  but  no  one  can  proceed  against  me  but  you, 
and  I  don't  think  you  will" 

"I  should  think  not.  By  Jove,  Bichard,  you've  saved 
me  from  those  scoundrels.  I  shall  never  forget  this  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life.  I  don't  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  those  checks  had  not  been  ready.  But  what  made 
you  think  of  it  r 

I  told  him  the  story  as  it  has  been  told  here,  and  he  im- 
mediately suggested  that  Mr.  Grey  must  be  seen  at  once. 
I  assented,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  Mr. 
Grey's  parlor,  face  to  face  with  the  manager  and  his  ever- 
lasting lip-tickling  quilL 

Merrick  began  :  "We  have  come,  Mr.  Grey" — when  he 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Grey  himself,  who  put  np  his 
hands  and  said : 

"  What  does  it  matter  why  you  have  come  ?  I  don't 
want  to  hear.  I  would  rather  not  hear ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  won't  hear.  I  think  you  had  better  go  without 
trying  to  tell  me  anything.  It  is  much  the  wisest  thing  to 
do,  I  assure  you." 

Merrick  was  taken  aback  at  this  reception ;  but  I  was 
only  amused,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Grey  is  right,  depend  upon  it.  There  are  things  it 
13  of  no  use  talking  about,  and  we  may  as  well  go." 

It  was,  indeed,  Hobson's  choice ;  so  we  left  the  manager 
to  himself  and  to  his  titillating  quill,  and  adjourned  to  a 
neighboring  hotel,  where,  over  luncheon,  the  story  was 
told  again  with  greater  fullness  of  detail. 

Merrick  thanked  me  again  and  again  for  what  I  had 
done,  and  in  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  made  me  an  offer 
which  was  particularly  tempting  to  me  as  I  was  then  situ- 
ated, but  which  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  accept  until  it 
was  repeated  in  a  calmer  mood  a  few  days  afterward. 

The  result  of  my  acceptance  was  to  bring  us  into  very 
unreserved  relationship  with  each  other ;  but,  though  we 
became  more  intimate  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  business 


friends  to  be,  there  was  one  subject  of  which  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  talk,  and  away  from  which  he  always 
turned  the  conversation  when  I  seemed  to  be  leading  it  in 
that  direction.  Need  I  say  that  the  forbidden  theme  was 
my  forgery  ? 

PANAMA  BATS. 

An  indigenous  production  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
is  the  "Jipijapa"  {Carludovica  palmata,  R  and  P.), 
a  palm-like  -plant,  of  whose  unexpanded  leaves  the  far- 
famed  Panama  hats  are  plaited.  This  species  of  Carludo- 
vica is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  being  terrestrial, 
never  climbing,  and  bearing  fan-shaped  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  from  six  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  their  lamina 
about  four  feet  across.  The  spathe  appears  toward  the 
end  of  the  dry  season — in*  February  and  March.  In  the 
Isthmus  the  plant  is  oalled«Por/ortco,  and  also  Jipijapa, 
but  the  latter  appellation  is  the  more  common,  and  is  dif- 
fused all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Peru  and  Ohili ;  while 
in  Ecuador  a  whole  district  derives  its  name  from  it  The 
plant  is  common  in  Panama  and  Darien,  especially  in 
half-shady  places,  but  its  geographical  range  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  them.  It  is  found  all  along  the  western 
shores  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  and  has  been  found 
even  at  Salango,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  reach  its 
most  southern  limit. 

The  Jipijapa,  or  Panama  hats,  are  principally  manu- 
factured in  Yeraquas  and  western  Panama.  Not  all,  how- 
ever, known  in  commerce  by  that  name  are  plaited  in  the 
Isthmus  ;  by  far  a  greater  proportion  being  made  in 
Manta,  Monte  Christi  and  other  parts  of  Ecuador.  The 
hats  are  worn  almost  in  the  whole  American  Continent  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  would  probably  be  equally  used  iS 
Europe  did  not  their  high  price  (varying  from  $2  to  $150) 
prevent  their  importation.  They  ore  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  consisting  only  of  a  single  piece,  and  by 
their  lightness  and  flexibility.  They  may  be  rolled  np 
and  put  into  the  pocket  without  injury.  In  the  rainy 
season  they  are  apt  to  get  black,  but  by  washing  with 
soap  and  water,  besmearing  them  with  lime-juice,  or 
any  other  acid,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  their  white- 
ness IB  easily  restored. 

So  little  is  known  about  these  hats,  that  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  an  account  of  their  manufacture.  The 
straw  (paja),  previous  to  plaiting,  has  to  undergo  several 
processes.  The  leaves  are  gathered  before  they  unfold, 
all  their  ribs  and  coarser  veins  removed,  and  the  rest, 
without  being  separated  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  is  re- 
duced to  shreds.  After  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  a  day,  and  tied  into  a  knot,  the  straw  is  immersed  in 
boiling  water  until  it  becomes  white.  It  is  then  hung  up 
in  a  shady  place,  and  subsequently  bleached  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  straw  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  in  this 
state  sent  to  diflerent  places,  especially  to  Peru,  where  the 
Indians  manufacture  from  it  ^ose  beautiful  cigar-cases, 
which  sometimes  bring  as  high  as  ^0  each.  The  plaiting 
of  the  hats  is  very  troublesome.  It  commences  at  the 
crown  and  flnishes  at  the  brim.  Tlie  hats  are  made  on  a 
block,  which  is  placed  upon  the  knees,  and  requires  to 
be  constantly  pressed  with  the  breast.  According  to  their 
quality,  more  or  less  time  is  required  for  their  comple- 
tion—the coarser  ones  maybe  finished  in  two  or  three 
days,  while  the  finest  may  take  as  many  months.  The 
best  times  for  plaiting  are  the  morning  hours  and  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  air  is  moist  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  in  dry,  clear  weather,  the  straw  is  apt  to  break  ; 
and  this,  when  the  hat  is  finished,  is  betrayed  by  knots, 
and  much  diDiinishes  the  value. 
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"IN  A  PIT." 

Bcmm  Sis&HAK  swore  an  iiurtioalate  o«tb,  and  dashed 
the  newspaper  from  his  hand.  Hood  Ulka  of  diattisg  the 
door  with  a  "moderate  damn."  Bidne7'a  oath  waa  ox* 
praoMd  in  the  fniiona  waj  in  which  iu  threw  down  hia 
paper. 

"Well,  mj  boj,  what's  the  row  V  langnidly  ejaonlated 
hia  oompaaioa— a  fair-haired  youth,  with  pale-bine  ejea, 
who  was  ardently  endeavoring  to  c<dor  his  amber  meer- 
Bohanm. 

"  I'm  a  fool  to  grow  angry  over  anoh  stale  news,"  said 
Sidney,  with  a  hall-laogh  ;  "  the  idea  of  a  paper  two  months 
old  ezdtiiig  any  feeling  whatever  !  Why,  Hie  Confederates 
may  be  firing  oannon  in  Boston  now,  and  roasting  Wendell 
Phillips  over  a  bonfire  of  bis  own  speeches  I  Isn't  that  a 
jolly  idea  ?  Bat  when  I  read  ot  the  screaming  shells  fall- 
ing into  Oharleaton,  my  own  beantitol  home,  my  blood 
boiled." 

Poor  dalnded  Sidney  had  all  the  rebel  phrases,  and  was 
as  rabid  as  any. 

"  I  anppose  the  plantation  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
people  to  the  Tankees.     I  don't  know  what  better  I  oon  do 
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than  to  set  np  a  tavern  in  this  ntiaerable  llUle  place.  It's 
a  mogniSoent  country,  and  ohamois-honting  wonld  8nppl> 
me  with  ezoitemenL  When  I  got  tired  of  life,  I  ooold  let 
myself  quietly  drop  from  aome  magnificent  peak,  like  La 
<Wnd  Uotte^and  go." 

"  'As  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  ot  his  oonoh  abont  hinit 
and  Ilea  down  to  qnici  dreams,'"  cried  the  other.  "Sidney, 
my  boy,  Pre  had  enough  of  Switzerland,  and  I  feet  as  if 
I'd  awallawed  a  glacier,  and  the  noise  of  the  waterfalls 
aonnda  ever  in  my  ears.  This  inn  of  Lsral  has  finished 
rob  Uy  bed  last  night  was  a  thing  of  horror.  As  for  the 
bit  of  oansage  I  ate  for  my  breakfast,  never,  never  shall  I 
forget  it  while  reason  holds  her  throne  in  this  benighted 
brain.  I  can  bear  no  more.  Exhausted  natore  refuses 
to  support  me  nnder  these  aocomnlated  misaries.  I 
most  desert  yon— nnlees  you'll  come  back  to  Lyons  at 

"Not  I,"  said  Sidney,  laughing.  "Ilike  this  wild  spot, 
where  I  can't  hear  of  wars  and  ramots  of  wars  till  the 
news  is  ao  stale  that  one  can  imagine  anything.  - 111  join 
yon  after  a  while,  Cakhoart  ;  bnt  just  now  Pm  in  search  of 
adventures— wmethiug  to  work  up  into  a  telling  novel, 
you  know." 
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Oh,  yee  ; '  The  One-eyed  Gnome ;  or,  The  DeserUd 
Inn  of  Laral,*  that  would  be  a  good  title.  I  wish  the  hmd- 
lord  would  fetch  along  a  gnome,  by-the-by;  they  ore  the 
little  jokers  who  keep  the  treasares  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mountainf,  I  believe,  if  my  mythology  serves  me  true. 
•What  ho,  there— slave  T  would  I  cry;  •  bring  me  a  half- 
peck  of  diamonds,  and  a  few  dozen  pearls  on  the  half-shelL' 
Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  of  chivalry  and  romance,  when 
all  things  were  possible  1" 

And  Mace  Cathcart  looked  moflm  fully  at  his  meerschaum, 
shook  hands  with  his  friend,  and  left  the  room  to  arrange 
his  effects. 

Sidney  stood  for  a  while,  staring  moodQy  from  the 
wretched  little  window  of  the  hovel  called  an  inn.  He 
looked  out  on  a  scene  of  savage  wildness.  The  plain  of 
Laral  was  rich  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  ^^  mountain 
passes  led  through  forests  of  stunted  pines,  and  bare,  bald 
mountain  peaks,  and  deep  ravines  and  headlong  mountain 
torrents,  spanned  by  fragile  bridgea 

Sidney  was  something  of  an  artist,  and  ho  found  that 
Nature  was  grand,  if  the  sausages  were  bad,  so  he  de- 
cided that  he  could  endure  life  at  Laral  for  a  few  days,  at 
least 

An  August  sun  poured  brightness  over  alL  No  sultry 
languors  steeped  the  senses  and  made  all  effort  a  tolL  The 
light  only  stimulated  like  golden  wine,  and  the  voices  of  a 
hundred  waterfalls,  calling  in  their  H^aps  from  rook  to  rock, 
seemed  to  invite  our  hero  out  of  the  dose,  beer-stained, 
smoke-hued  room  in  the  little  "gast-haus"  to  the  mount- 
ain air  and  liberty.  He  would  not  take  any  guide  but  his 
"Murray."  He  could  never  bear  his  own  mood  or 
thoughts  to  be  broken  into  by  an  untutored  companion 
with  some  commonplace  piece  of  information  familiar  to 
his  mind  as  household  words.  Besides,  he  was  a  young 
Southerner,  full  of  dash  and  daring,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  braving  danger  that  sent  the  blood  tingling  in  his 
veins.  He  would  long  ago  have  joined  the  ranks  of  rebels 
in  Southern  plains,  but  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she  was  a  widow.  She  had  gained  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  never  enter  the  ranks,  and  then  she  had 
aent  him  to  Europe  to  make  sore  of  it  He  had  gone  ^l- 
ingly.  Since  he  could  Hot  join  the  fray,  he  was  glad  to 
pnt  miles  of  sea  and  land  between  him  and  the  combat, 
where  ho  might  have  made  a  name  and  fame.  He  had 
been  wandering  somewhat  aimlessly  about  with  his  gay 
companion.  Mace  Cathcart,  who  was  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try, so  completely  did  he  seem  to  ignore  the  strife  of  his 
native  land.  But  this  mercurial  friend  never  entered  into 
Sidney's  graver  moods,  and  he  could  see  him  leave  without 
much  pain,  although  the  sense  of  loneliness  seemed  to  wrap 
him  about  moro  utterly  than  before. 

The  host,  Herr  Brnnn,  greeted  Sidney  with  a  mild  grunt 
as  he  passed  him.  Herr  Brunn  felt  himself  superior  to 
these  infatuated  travelers  who  went  mad  aboat  the  scenery, 
though  he  chuckled  over  the  money  brought  in  by  their 
delusiona  He  considered  the  frenzy  for  travel  a  form  of 
mild  madness  which  needed  change  of  scene  instead  of 
straitjackets.  The  finest  prospect  to  him  was  a  good 
dinner — a  sight  he  seldom  enjoyed,  and  knew  nothing  of 
creating. 

Madame  Brunn,  having  shaken  up  the  miserable  beds, 
was  now  shaking  up  one  of  her  miserable  children  as  Sid- 
ney started  oft  But  she  good-naturedly  dropped  her  work, 
and  came  running  out  with  some  brown  bread  and  a  bit  of 
cheese  that  looked  like  some  ancient  fossil. 

**One  cannot  dine  off  the  avalanches,  you  know,"  she 
said,  with  a  broad  smile.   "You  may  be  hungry." 

Sidney  nodded,  and  put  the  queer-looking  stuff  in  his 
pocket  without  a  thought.    He  meditated  for  a  moment 


which  of  the  four  passes  from  Laral  he  should  explore  for 
his  day's  walk,  with  an  intention  of  studying  the  bearings 
and  coming  back  before  night  if  possible  ;  if  not,  thero 
were  pasturages  or  chalets  where  he  could  find  lodging  for 
the  night. 

The  path  ascended  gradually  iulo  a  stunted  pine  forest 
He  saw  the  bare  mountains  frowning  above  him,  and  the 
waterfalls,  like  vails  of  finest  lawn,  dropping  over  the 
rocks.  The  air  seemed  fall  of  foam  and  sparkle,  as  if  na- 
ture were  this  day  in  a  rollicking  mood — as  if  she  made 
herself  a  child  this  day,  and  was  out  enjoying  a  holiday, 
dancing  in  the  breezy  pines,  leaping  in  the  foam-crested 
cataracts,  nodding  in  the  myriad  flowers  that  looked  up 
with  bright  faces  as  Sidney  Strahan  passed  by. 

Something  of  the  exhilaration  of  nature  stole  into  his 
heart  after  a  while.  He  forgot  the  distant  war,  and  felt 
only  the  present  peace.  He  was  young,  and  life  held  out 
for  him  golden  vistas  stilL  Not  all  the  hopes  of  his  vigor- 
ous manhood  could  be  quenched  in  the  sea  of  blood  that 
was  deluging  his  home  ;  not  all  the  blossoms  of  life  could 
be  gathered  to  make  way  for  the  '*  blood-red  blossom  of 
war,  with  its  heart  of  fire."  Hope  painted  rosy  visions  this 
day,  as  he  drank  in  the  elastic  mountain  air  like  new  wine. 
When  the  sun  grew  too  warm,  he  turned  into  the  woods, 
and  found  a  refreshing  coolness,  and  the  pungent  pine 
odors  so  grateful  to  the  sense.  He  began  to  grow  vulgarly 
hungry,  and  amused  himself  with  trying  to  splinter  frag- 
ments from  his  fossil  cheese. 

"If  I  had  a  little  gunpowder  I  might  blast  it,"  he  said,, 
aloud,  with  an  audible  laugh. 

At  the  very  words  the  solid  earth  opened  under  his  feef, 
and  he  descended,  with  a  motion  too  rapid  to  be  agreeable, 
into  mother  Nature's  bosom.  Now,  that  is  a  place  we  are 
fond  of  apostrophizing,  but  few  would  care  to  be  admitted 
even  to  her  inmost  heart  alive— and  Sidney  did  not  know, 
till  he  had  shaken  himself,  whether  he  was  really  alive,  or 
had  b«en  suddenly  translated  and  struck  with  wings.  How- 
ever, he  felt  so  bruised  and  aching  that  he  concluded  he 
was  still  mortal ;  and,  besides,  as  angelic  creatures  are  not 
dowered  with  "shins,"  and  his  had  been  considerably 
barked  in  the  fall,  that  settled  the  question.  He  was  ytill 
Sidney  Strahan — but  where  was  he  ? 

He  had  often  boasted  of  his^  great  descent,  but  he  had 
better  reason  now  than  ever.  How  deep  the  pit  was,  he 
could  only  judge  by  the  opening  at  the  top.  The  sides 
were  too  smooth  to  cUmb,  and  there  he  was,  trapped  like 
a  wild  beast — he,  Sidney  Strahan,  "  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  time,"  to  die  in  a  hole  like  & 
dog  ! 

His  first  care,  after  finding  that  he  possessed  his  limbs, 
was  to  try  his  voice.  He  called  aloud,  but  the  sides  of  the 
pit  seemed  to  send  back  the  sound.  He  shrieked  in  all  the 
languages  he  could  muster.  He  cursed  in  French,  he 
prayed  in  German,  and  then  he  grew  silent,  and  began  to 
think  soberly  over  his  chances  in  plain  Epglish.  He  did 
not  know  that  life  was  so  sweet  to  him  till  now  that  it 
seemed  slipping  away  from  his  grasp.  All  his  aspirations, 
all  his  fresh  young  hopes,  all  his  soaring  ambition,  all  the 
possibilities  of  life  and  love  were  marshaled  before  him, 
and  they  seemed  like  a  funeral  procession  as  they  passed  in 
melancholy  file. 

But  he  could  not  die  this  way.  He  would  havo  a  tussle 
with  fate,  at  least  Ho  had  a  knife  about  him,  and  he  be- 
gan to  try  and  cut  holes  in  the  side  of  the  pit,  by  which  he 
might  climb  up,  but  the  blade  of  his  knife  struck  rock  and 
splintered  into  bits.  He  dropped  it  with  a  despairing  cry, 
and  sat  down  again  to  think. 

How  high  was  the  sun  ?  he  wondered.  Had  it  been 
hours  or  only  minutes  since  he  walked  in  the  sunshine  ? 
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How  long  before  the  gray  night  wonld  settle  down  and 
make  the  pit  black  with  gloom  ?  What  if  some  wild  ani- 
mal should  tumble  in  on  him,  and  share  his  dismal  abode  ? 
The  slow  minutes  lagged  away,  time  stood  still,  life  stood 
stilly  the  silence  swooned  about  him.  He  broke  it  once 
more  by  frantic  cries,  by  shrieks — but  not  by  impre- 
cations. 

For  the  thing  was  growing  too  solemn.  He  knew  this 
was  a  lonely  spot.  Only  chance,  or  the  God  who  guides 
what  we  call  chance,  could  send  him  help.  God  I  Could 
it  be  possible  that  he  must  meet  his  Maker  bo  soon  ?  He 
had  thought  so  httle  of  death  in  his  young,  vigorous  life  I 
It  seemed  so  far  ofi^  and  Ysgne  and  dim  ;  but  now  it  might 
be  drawing  nearer,  nearer,  as  surely  as  the  twilight  was 
dimming  the  golden  b'ght  of  day.  Trifling  sins  grew  into 
fearful  magnitude  before  him.  He  had  been  concerned 
only  about  yonities  ;  the  shining  baits  of  this  world  had 
held  him  in  thrall ;  he  had  lived  for  this  life  alone,  and 
now  he  was  going  to  lose  it ;  this  world  had  held  the  goal 
of  all  his  hopes,  and  now  he  must  leave  it  for  another. 

What  was  it  to  die  ?  How  would  it  come  to  him  ?  In 
long  stupor,  or  in  a  sudden,  sharp  agony,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  dividing  asunder  the  bones  aad  marrow,  or  in  gnaw- 
ing hunger-pains,  or  in  tortures  like  the  tack  ?  A  cold 
moisture  bedewed  his  forehead.  Was  Sidney  Strahan  a 
coward,  then,  that  he  trembled  and  cowered  at  the  dread 
thoughts  which  haunted  him  ?  He  could  have  faced  death 
exultantly  in  battle,  but  that  was  another  thing,  with  the 
flag  floating  above  him,  and  the  triumphant  acclaims  of 
his  comrades  echoing  about  him ;  but  here,  without  notice 
or  honor,  to  wait  silently  for  death,  to  face  it  alone,  to  feel 
the  103  stealing  into  the  veins,  and  the  iron  grasp  on  the 
beating  heart,  with  no  love-word,  no  gentle  touch  !  And 
his  mother  would  wait  and  look  in  vain  for  tidings  of  her 
boy — ah,  no  wonder  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
groaned  aloud  I 

Then  he  called  aloud  again,  and  tried  to  scale  the  slip- 
pery sides  of  the  pit ;  then  he  sat  down  iu  a  sort  of  dumb 
despair,  and  saw  the  opening  at  the  top,  from  which  he 
had  seen  waving  pine- boughs,  with  tue  light  on  them, 
slowly  dim  away  into  darkness,  and  he  know  the  stars 
were  out,  and  the  evening  lamps  wore  lit  in  myriad  homes, 
and  loved  ones  were  gathered  about  each  other,  talking 
oyer  the  events  of  the  day. 

If  he  had  never  started  on  this  mad  expedition,  if  Cath* 
cart  had  staid  with  him,  if  it  had  rained,  if — a  thousand 
possibilities  began  to  vex  him.  Sometimes  through  the 
long  night  he  fell  into  a  feverish  doze — feverish,  yet  with 
strange  chilis  creeping  over  him,  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
in  his  old  haunts,  and  waked  with  a  sudden  agony,  like  a 
dagger  driven  home,  to  flud  that  he  was  in  the  pit,  far 
from  human  reach  or  help. 

And  so  the  morning  broke,  chill  and  gray.  He  took  out 
his  watch  to  see  if  he  could  distinguish  the  hour,  but  it 
had  run  down.  He  could  mark  the  sun  brightening  the 
pine-boughs  over  him,  however,  and  knew  that  the  joyous 
light  was  pouring  into  the  homes  of  men,  and  wakening 
them  to  active  life.  His  heart  quickened  to  a  painful 
throbbing  as  he  caught  a  distant  sound,  that  seemed  more 
than  the  wind  playing  upon  the  vibrant  pines.  Hope  and 
Jife  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  in  joyous  thrUls.  He 
could  hear  footsteps  now,  and  voices.     He  called  aloud. 

The  comers  seemed  superstitious.  Tiiey  wore  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  Sidney  grew  numb  with  fear.  But  the 
tramping  of  many  feet  reassured  him.  He  made  himself 
hoard  again,  in  voice  and  language  which  they  could  not 
mistake  for  a  spirit's.     Then  he  heard  tLiem  parley. 

**  It's  a  man  in  the  pit  Pierre  Ghallot  had  for  his  vege- 
tables last  Winter  ;  you  know  the  old  miser  kept  'em  here, 


and  dealt  'em  out  to  the  whole  canton  at  a  great  price.     I 
never  rightly  knew  where  it  was." 

•*It  was  covered  only  with  brush,  you  cee,"  said  a 
woman's  voice. 

"Don't  stand  there  chattering,  but  help  me  out,"  cried 
Sidney,  with  some  impatience. 

The  speakers  were  clearing  away  the  brushwood,  and 
had  made  quite  an  opening. 

'' Ja,  ncUitrlich"  gruniedi  one;  "after  waiting  so  long, 
don't  be  in  a  hurry.    You  see,  we  have  no  ladder." 

"  And  no  ropes,"  said  another.' 

Sidney  looked  up  at  the  faeea  bending  over  him,  and 
fancied  they  appeared  villainous  enough.  The  woman  he 
did  not  see,  but  he  heard  her  say  : 

"  He  looks  like  a  gentleman.  I  warrant  he  has  a  gold 
watch  ;  get  the  watch  for  me,  Pierre,  and  *  will  never  say 
•No '  again." 

*'The  she-devil  I"  muttered  Sidney  to  himself,  as  he 
heard  this  sentiment  met  by  a  "Bravo,  Cerise  !  only  wait" 

Sidney  now  thought  he  would  try  his  eloquence  on 
these  savage  hearts. 

"Now,  my  men,"  he  said,  in  as  hearty  a  tone  as  he 
could  command,  "  I  don't  ask  you  to  waste  your  time  for 
nothing ;  get  me  out,  and  you  shall  be  weU  paid,  but  I 
don't  want  to  be  robbed.  My  watch  was  a  gift  from  my 
mother — it  came  from  my  father,  who  is  dead.  I  will 
promise  to  distribute  the  price  of  it  among  you  fairly 
when  I  am  once  more  at  the  irji,  where  I  can  command 
the  money. " 

**Ho  !  words  are  cheap,"  called  one,  roughly.  "  See,  I 
will  put  down  a  string,  and  you  can  tie  the  watch  to  it,  and 
your  purse,  and  any  ring*  you  may  have  about  you,  for 
Cerise  here  has  a  weakness  for  such  things.  Then  we  can 
be  sure  of  your  good  faith." 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  of  yours  ?"  cried  Sidney,  in  a  pas- 
sion.    "  How  do  I  know  that  you  will  not  moke  ofl  with 
my  valuables,  and  leave  me  to  die  in  this  infernal  hole  ?  I. 
believe  that  is  your  design.     I  refuse." 

"Ah,   well !    that    is    as  monsieur    pleases,"  said   the' 
spokesman  ;  and,  to  Sidney's  great  horror,  he  heard  them 
tramping  away. 

Could  it  be  ?  Was  he  letting  his  last  hope  of  life  slip 
away  from  him  ?  They  hod  oaly  to  wait  a  few  days,  and 
they  could  come  and  take  the  booty  unmolested.  But  there 
were  so  many  of  them,  some  one  would  be  tempted  to 
return.  Ho  grew  ravenously  hungry,  and  would  have 
given  his  watch  for  a  good  dinner.  He  saw  th^  pine-boughs 
grow  golden-green  in  the  deepening  sunlight,  and  knew 
the  morning  was  wearing  on  to  noon.  It.,  seemed  agea 
since  ho  had  started  out  on  his  walk ;  he  appeared  to  have 
lived  years  in  this  pit 

But  at  noon  the  men  came  again,  with  the  same  offer. 
He  had  no  alternative  but  to  risk  his  watch  and  trust 
them. 

*^*Come,  Cerise,  lend  your  ribbon,"  said  one, 

A  long  pine  branch,  with  a  fluttering  blue  ribbon  at  tbe 
end,  was  let  down.  Sidney  could  not  reach  it  A  few 
muttered  oaths,  and  another  bit  of  string  was  added. 

"  He  makes  difficulties,"  said  Cerise,  leaning  over,  in 
her  eagerness,  and  taking  the  matter  in  her  own  hands, 
being  specially  interested  in  the  watch.  With  anxious 
gaze,  peering  down,  she  leaned  further  and  further,  till, 
losing  her  balance,  she  slipped  over  the  edge,  and  came 
X>lump  down  by  Sidney's  side. 

Here  was  a  predicament.  A  fortunate  chance  the  young 
man  considered  it,  because  now  his  safety  was  sure.  He 
did  not  give  even  a  glance  at  his  companion,  but  shouted 
to  the  astonished  men  above : 

"Now  I  make  no  more  bargains.     You  cannot  get  this 
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girl  till  70a  asTA  me.     I  aball  .^leiTeDt  it.    Act  like  leaaon- 
ftble  men,  nnd  take  me  ouL" 

This  was  not  verj  ohivalioiiB  for  s  6oiitli  Carolinian,  it 
most  be  oonfessed,  bnt  remember  Sidney  felt  that  his  life 
trembled  in  the  balaiioe,  end  th&t  be  nas  dealing  Trith 
brigonde. 

The  men  tilked  a  little  among  tbemsclvrB,  then  walked 
a^a,j  again. 

"They  are 
going  (or 
ropes,"  Sid- 
ney thought, 
and  ho  made 
himself  easy; 
bat  they  hkd 
gone  stolidly 
back  to  their 
work. 

After  a 
vbile,  Sidney 
began  to 
wonder  that 
his  oompan- 


anongbabore 
gronnd,  bat 
she  had  of- 
fered no  i»- 

pamons  leav- 
ing her.  He 
oonid  see  her 
well  enough, 
eren  in  that 
half  light, 
and  be  saw 
that  she  lay 
in  a  stonned 
way,  that  iho 
had  smooth 
blonde  braids 
and  a  fait 
akin,  and  har 
eyea  were 
shot 

'^Andserres 
her  right,  the 
magtnel''  he 
said,  in  a 
hard,  eold 
way  ;  ttken  n 
aha  d  der 

bim,  as  be 
thonght  she 
might     be 

J»i    How  '"" 

horrible  I  like  some  old  penalty  for  orime  of  whidi  he  had 
heard,  to  be  chained,  as  itweis,  to  a  dead  body,  and  nerer 
to  be  rdeeoed  till  death  oame  to  him,  and  broke  the  hor- 
rible spelL  Ho  conJd  not  redat  ta3ung  her  band,  to  see  if 
the  palaa  still  beat. 

Not  in  any  kindneas— with  r^nUaion  tatber— bat  he 
ooald  not  help  seeing  that  the  band  was  dimpled.  The 
girl  rtised  her  head  at  the  toaoh,  and  stared  with  wida- 
open,    bine,   fotget>me-not  eyea.     Bhe  was  pretty,    thb 


peasant  girl,  with  on  innocent  obild's  face,  and  a  month 
fnll  of  rosy  corvea, 

"  Ah,  where  am  I  ?"  ahe  oried. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Sidney,  with  mook  conrtet^,  "I 
make  yon  welcome  to  my  poor  abode.  I  bavo  not  been 
able  to  make  many  preparations,  as  yon  did  not  anooanca 
yoor  ooming  ;  but  my  cook  has  gone  to  market,  and  will 
probably 
Tery  soon 
serye  as  np  a 
ohoioerepasL 
What  wonid 
yoQ  like?  a 
bit  of  cha- 
mois veni- 
son, or— jnat 
oipreaa  a 
preference." 
Cerise  first 
stared  in 
bJank  wonder 
at  the  yonng 
mas,  and 
then  began 
to  017,  fear- 
ing ahe  WRB 
ehnt  np  with 
a  Innatio. 

"Oh,  have 
they  left 
me  ?"  ahe 
Boreamed ; 
"and  Pierre 
has  TOwed 
again  and 
again  that  be 
loved  me— 
the  dolt  1  the 
miserable 
poltroon!" 
and  Tarions 
other  efri- 
thets  not  to 
be  repeated. 
"Ton  see, 
yon  came  to 
this  throng^ 
too  eager 
porsnit  of 
riches,"  said 
Sidney,  nn- 
ralentingly. 
"Bnt  it's  a 
good  inm  to 
me.  Do  yon 
think  I 
would  let 
yonr  Fionre 
save  yon  ? 
3  came.  ■t'._t„      „_ 

Ton  re      my 

hostage  for  their  good  faith ;  I  most  stand  above  there 
before  yon  can  hope." 

Ceriae  soareely  nnderatood  Sidney's  Isngnage,  bnt  ahe 
gathered  enoagb  to  know  that  he  was  going  to  make  her 
his  security  for  bis  own  safety.  Her  teen  were  dried  at 
once,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

"  Yon  are  a  coward  I"  she  screamed,  and  turned  over  all 
the  opprohtions  epithets  she  had  used  for  Pierre  to  Bid- 
ney'a  benefit.     '•  I  hate  yoa— ah  1" 
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^IN  A    PIT, 


Sidney  laughed — hungry  as  he  was,  he  actually  laughed. 
•<  You  amuse  me ;  this  is  as  good  as  a  vaudeville.  I  only 
hope  I  shall  not  eat  you,  if  those  delightful  compatriots  of 
yours,  whose  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
I  shall  never  forget,  do  not  soon  come  back.  You  look 
quite  plump." 

Cerise  shrank  back  in  real  terror.  This  fdreign«r,  who 
could  tell  ? — perhaps  in  his  own  country  they  devoured 
iat  maidens.  She  knew  she  was  plump  indeed.  She 
began  to  regret  it  now,  and  all  the  bard  names  she  had 
called  him. 

"  Oh  I  if  the  gracious  Hcrr  would  spare  Imt  life,  she 
would  never  offend  his  ears  again.  She  was  a  poor  girl, 
with  an  aged  mother—ah ,  if  he  ate  her,  she  would  disagree 
with  him,  sure,  naturiich  /" 

Sidney  thought  he  had  made  her  sufllsr  enough.  Poor, 
ignorant  little  wretch,  he  must  not  blame  her  too  mcteh  for 
tio  faults  of  her  education.  He  began  to  pity  her— she 
looked  so  childish  and  so  pretty. 

"  Why  did  you  covet  my  watch  ?"  he  asked. 
"I  never  had  one  in  my  hand  but  once,"  Ae  said, 
'*and  they  seemed  such  odd,  live  things.     Do  they  really 
go  on  and  on  when  you're  asleep  ?" 

*'  Mine's  stopped  now,"  said  Sidney,  regretfully  ;  then, 
after  a  pause — '*  I  suppose  you  had  some  dinner  ?" 

**  I  didn't  eat  all  mine,"  said  the  ^rl ;  "  I  was  in  such 
a  way  about  the  watch,  that  I  could  not  Here  it  is,"  and 
she  handed  a  piece  of  brown  bread  it  Sidney. 

This  generosity  on  her  part  touched  him.  He  did  not 
consider  that  the  girl  knew  she  was  in  his  power,  and 
gave  the  bread  as  an  ofiering  to  appease  him.  He  gave 
her  credit  for  finer  feeling — she  did  not  know  where  her 
next  morsel  would  come  from,  yet  she  gave  all  to  him. 
.  The  bread  was  delicious^,  but  he  only  permitted  himself  to 
eat  half  of  it.  . 

•*  You  are  a  very  good  little  thing,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
we  had  better  be  friends,  as  there  is  not  room  enough  here 
to  fight"  ♦' 

"Oh  I  if  the  noble  Herr  would  feel  friendly  to  her,  she 
would  be  too  thankful,"  Cerise  answered,  with  an  humble 
air ;  "  she  was  too  far  beneath  him,  truly." 

"  No  ;  we  stand  on  the  same  level  here,"  said  Sidney, 
laughing  ;  and  the  girl  grew  less  timid,  and  talked  to  him 
of  her  life,  of  her  work,  and  the  few  pleasures  she  had  en- 
joyed. Of  course,  she  did  not  tell  him  half ;  unconsciously, 
yet  with  a  sort  of  womanly  instinct,  she  left  out  much 
that  would  have  shocked  hb  refined  taste  ;  now  and  then 
a  coarse  word  eRcnx>ed  her,  but  that  was  the  effect  of  asso- 
ciation, he  thought  and  he  looked  in  her  fair  face  and 
forgot  it  all. 

Then  he  began  to  speculate  upon  the  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  develop  and  refine  this  untutored  child  of  nature — to 
paint  the  lily,  and  give  a  perfume  to  the  violet  She  was 
very  young,  not  more  than  sixteen.  Sidney  began  to  pic- 
ture her  in  a  fashionable  costume,  with  lace  drooping  about 
the  freshly  tinted  face,  and  filmy  draperies  floating  about 
those  rounded  limbs. 

**  How  would  you  like.  Cerise,  to  go  to  Paris  ?" 
To  Paris  I    It  was  better  to  this  ignorant  child  than 
henvcn.     The  violet  eyes  flashed,  as  if  flooded  with  sun- 
shiue. 

**  Ah  !  monsieur  did  but  jest" 

••  Do  you  love  Pierre  too  much  to  go  ?"  asked  Sidney, 
and  he  wondered  at  the  interest  he  felt  in  her  answer. 
Cerise  did  not  hesitate  loug  : 

•*  Love  him  ? — never.  Ah  !  between  Pierre  and  Paris, 
one  does  not  hesitate  long." 

*'  I  think  a  couple  of  years  in  a  pension  there.  Cerise, 
would  make  a  lady  of  you,  and  then  it  would  be  a  difi'er- 


ent  kind  of  a  husband  you  would  get  from  that  clod, 
Pierre. " 

Oh  I  a  pension.  That  word  was  like  a  cold  shower-bath 
to  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  girl.  She  had  thought 
of  gorgeous  toilets,  and  the  theatre,  and  the  Jardin  Mahille ; 
but  a  pension — books  and  stupid  rules  I  Still,  she  could  be 
ccmtent  for  two  years,  if  liberty  came  afterward. 

She  grew  quite  sparkling  and  joyous,  and  Sidney  began 
to  wonder  whether  a  worse  misfortune  than  falling  in  the 
pit  had  orertaken  him — ^namely,  falling  in  love. 

But  he  soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  childish 
mirth  ;  and  the  men,  who  came  again  to  reconnoitre,  were 
surprised  to  hear  a  sound  like  a  laugh  from  their  prisoner. 
This  time  Cerise  refused  to  be  saved,  and  the  men,  at 
last,  instigated  by  Pierre,  who  could  no  longer  endure  the 
•epaxation  from  his  love,  lowered  a  rope-ladder  and  helped 
Sidney  into  daylight  He  took  back  all  the  proprieties, 
when  he*  stepped  upon  upper  earth,  and  comprehended  at 
once  that  he  musfonlybe  the  benefactor  of  Cerise  through 
some  elJeriy  lady.  He  grew  so  distant  that  the  poor 
child  began  to  think  Paris  was  a  dream. 

He  satisfied  the  men  as  best  he  could,  and  turned  his 
steps  toward  his  inn,  feebly  enough  ;  but  Cerise  followed 
him,  and  called  Pierre  to  his  aid. 

« I  shall  not  forget  you.  nor  my  promise,"  he  said,  as  he 
left  them,  and  Cerise  was  fain  to  content  herself,  and  turn 
away  with  her  sulky  adorer,  who  had  regarded  the  two 
with  grim  amazement 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  Sidney  heard  from  his  friend, 
Cathcart;  and  most  opportunely,  he  learned  that  Mace's 
aunt  AD  elderly  lady  of  peculiar  disposition,  was  at  pres- 
ent residing  in  Paris.  Sidney  immediately  wrote,  and 
adjured  Mace,  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  etc.,  to  fur- 
ther him  in. his  plans  about  Cerise,  by  gaining  his  Aunt 
Tab's  consent  to  receive  lier  as  aa  inmate  in  her  housa 
His  aunt  would  be  of  advantage  in  helping  to  form  her 
mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  elegant  model  of  manners. 
Seeing  Sidney  had  never  seen  the  lady,  he  was  safe  in  say- 
ing anything. 

Miss  Tabitha  Cathcart  lived  in  an  odd  little  house  on 
the  Hue  de  Fosse,  with  a  bird-fancier  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a  decayed  marquise  on  the  third,  while  in  the  attic  a 
radical  republican  made  his  home,  who  always  talked  of 
"poor,  dear  Robespierre."  Miss  Tabitha  made  herself 
happy  with  various  hobbies,  and  at  present  was  engaged 
on  a  "cookery-book,"  which  was  to  excel  Soyer.  When 
she  first  saw  Cerise,  she  said,  immediately  :  "  Poor  child  I 
her  diet  has  been  sadly  neglected,"  and  the  only  question 
she  asked  her  was,  "  Would  you  like  your  chicken  in/ri- 
cassee  or  bouillon  ?** 

Cerise  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  muttered,  "I  do  not 
understand,"  which  convinced  Aunt  Tabitha  at  once  that 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  in  heathen  darknejss.  But  here 
was  a  field  for  her  labors. 

Aunt  Tab  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  did  not  despair 
of  educating  this  young  savage  up  to  a  refined  taste,  even 
for  truffles,  in  the  course  of  time.  Indeed,  Cerise  soon 
showed  herself  a  more  promising  scholar  in  that  line  than 
in  any  other,  and  diligently  ate  her  way  through  the  cook- 
ery-book, whose  every  receipt  was  to  be  tried  at  home 
before  being  given  to  the  pubh'a 

Aunt  Tabitha  sent  bulletins  to  Sidney  from  time  to  time 
of  the  progress  of  his  prot^g^e,  in  this  wise : 

"Dbab  Fib :— Mademoiselle  progresses  favorably;  tried  her 
hand  at  a  potaae  to-day,  and  succeeded  to  admh^tlon.  She  la 
mild  and  equable— creamy,  I  might  say,  In  disposition;  a  little 
spice,  or,  if  I  might  say  it,  a  dash  of  lemon— acid,  rather,  would 
make  her  more  piquant.  She  bejrfns  to  read  and  write  a  liille. 
She  has  set  her  heurt  on  a  ooral  nocklaco  and  earclngs,  and  Bends 
her  love,"  etc. 
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'  At  last  letters  began  to  come,  written  in  an  odd,  atrag- 
gliog  hand,  and  Sidne7  laughed  at  the  interest  with  whioh 
he  read  them.  He  determined,  finally,  to  visit  Paris  for 
himself^  and  see  whether  his  bnd  was  blossoming  into  a 
pdrfeot  7080. 

Oexise  had  been  there  six  months,  and  considered  herself 
happy.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of  monsienr,  her  benefao- 
tor,  bnt  attired  herself  in  her  most  bewitching  dress, 
when  he  was  ezpected^a  manve^olored  merino,  much 
decorated  with  gilt  buttons,  and  a  cluster  of  marprnerites 
in  her  hair.  She  had  .already  learned  some  of  the  Parisian 
arts  of  dress. 

Sidney  conld  not  help  exclaiming  when  he  saw  her.  ,  He 
took  her  to  a  concert  that  night—in  company  with  Aunt 
Tab,  of  coarse — ^bnt  he  scarcely  listened  to  the  music  in 
watching  that  fresh,  flower-like  face,  with  its  rose-flnshes 
and  softcnryes,  its  shining  eyes  and  glossy  golden  braids, 
crowned  with  a  dainty  device  of  ribbon  and  lace  called  a 
hat.  He  grew  qnite  jealons^of  a  stalwart,  dark-browed 
fellow,  who  stared  much  at  Gerise,  and  was  ready  to  knock 
him  down  when  he  jostled  against  them  oa  their  way  oat. 

"  The  mosio  was  very  tender,"  said  Aunt  Tab. 

"  Did  you  see  that  fellow  who  stared  at  you  so  consum- 
edly.  Cerise  ?*'  said  Sidney,  angrily. ' 

Oerise  opened  the  most  innooent  blue  eyes  : 

"  Where  ?  What  was  be  like  ?'*  at  the  same  time  she 
held  fast  a  tiny  note,  which  had  beei^  slipped  into  her 
hand. 

"Like?  oh,  like  a  prize-fighter,"  Sidney  replied,  and 
thought  of  it  no  more. 

"I  shall  marry  her,*'  be  said  to  Aunt  Tab  that  night, 
when  they  were  alone ;  '*  she  is  a  trne  child  of  nature,  un- 
spoiled by  the  arts  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  will 
bring  me  an  untried  heart,  fresh  and  free  from  (^uile ; 
better  to  me  is  this  wild  flower  than  the  gaudiest  blossom 
that  ever  perfumed  a  gay  parterre, " 
.  "Of  course  yoa'U  marry  her,"  Aunt  Tab  returned, 
bnskly.  "I  saw  that  from  the  beginning;  in  another 
y^ar  she'll  have  finished  athe  cookery -book,  and  be  fit  for 
a  wife ;  for  I  maintain,  my  dear  Sldney«^  that  fhe  greater 
part  of  domestic  misery  comes  from  bad  cooking.  How 
can  a  man  be  fond  when  he  is  writhing  with  the  colic,  or 
obliging  when  he  feels  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  brick  ? 
D,epend  upon  it,  Oerise  will  make  you  happy.  .  She  has 
got  as  far  as  croquettes,  and  can  make  veal  taste  like 
chicken  ;  you  will  not  complain  .of  her,  X  am  sure." 

Sidney  went  to  bed  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  •  To  spend 
his  life  with  Oerise,  eating  croquettes  in  a  bower  of  roses, 
was  a  vision  of  blies,  from  which  he  glided  into  happy 
dreams. 

The  young  lady,  in  the  meantime,  was  reading  a  note 
over  and  oyer  again.  She  sat  pondering  deeply,  and 
weighing  various  plans  in  her  mind. 

Morning  dawned  at  last  Sidney  shook  himself  free 
from  the  dream-fancies  that  dung  to  him.  He  had  been 
wandering  through  enchanted  ground  withtOerise,  when 
suddenly 'the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  her.  "An- 
other pit,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

Anoth^  pit,  indeed  !  lost  in  the  darker  depths  of  a 
tgreat  city.  Breakfast  waited.  Aunt  Tabitha  grew  miser- 
able over  the  muffins,  and  went  up  to  call  Cerise  again. 
No  answer. 

The  door  was  opened  after  a  while.  The  bed  was  neat 
and  smooth,  the  wardrobe  empty,  and  a  misspelt  note  lay 
on  the  floor —t'ae  one  Oerise  had  held  in  her  hand,  and 
read  so  often  the  night  before  : 

**  Hon  ASQM  '.—I  can  wait  do  longer ;  I  am  devoured  by  Jealousy ; 
you  must  join  me  to-night,  or  I  shall  shoot  myself.  lou  know  you 
mine,  by  all  the  laws  of  love ;  I  shall  (nake  ^ou  mine  by  the 


laws  of  man.  If  you  join  me  to-night  at  twelve.  Bring  everything 
you  own.  My  noble  family  will  receive  you  at  last— your  beauty 
will  conquer  them ;  but  you  know  why  I  dare  not  take  you  openly. 

"  Ever  your  Auousts." 

"  His  noble  family  !"  said  Aunt  Tkbitha,  with  a  sniE 

"  The  little  minx  I"  cried  Sidney  ;  <'  if  I  had  made  her 
my  wife,  I  think  I  should  have  fallen  into  the  worst  pit  of 
alL" 

"  To  think  of  the  pains  I  took  with  her,"  said  Aimt 
Tabitha,  mournfully.  *'  I  even  showed  her  how  to  make 
my  famous  pdt^s,  and  imparted  my  choicest  culinary 
secrets,  and  now  they  will  all  go  to  regale  that  bete  noir, 
that  monster  J" 

Sidney  laughed,  and  then  sighed,  but  be  thought  it 
right  to  make  some  effort  to  save  the  misguided  girl.  All 
search  was  in  vaini  When  he  met  Oathcart  again,  that 
languid  gentleman  removed  his  meerschaum  to  make  the 
following  sage  remark  : 

"My  dear  boy,  the  moral  of  your  story  is  this:  never 
fall  in  a  pit,  never  fall  in  love,  and  never  commit  your  in- 
terests in  any  way  to  the  care  of  a  woman  who  is  writing 
a  book." 


ROME  IN"  WINTER. 

The  famous  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  threw  away 
a  Protestant  crown  in  order  to  have  full  liberty  to  do  as  sho 
liked  with  her  own  personal  idlotment  of  life,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  to  become  the  pet  of  Popesi  cardinals  and 
monsignori,  used  to  declare  that  she  could  not  live  unless 
she  breathed  the  air  of  Rome.  '<Tutti  gusti  son  'gusti,** 
say  the  Italians,  and  it  is  only  some  such  adage  that  will 
explain  that  strange  instance  of  royal  perversity.  Perhaps 
it  was  feminine  willfulness — how  irritated  would  Christina 
have  been,  had  any  one  intimated,  in  her  hearing,  that 
there  was  anything  feminiile  about  her  I — which  urged  her 
to  express  her  passionate  love  for  the  Eternal  "City  in  Ian- 
goage  which  unquestionably  is  extravagant^  and  is,  in  a 
sense,  paradoxical ;  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  foreigner  to 
exist  long  in  Eome.  Think,  then,  of  a  child  of  the  far  snowy 
North,  a  royal  maiden  from  the  icebergs  of  the  Baltic, 
turning  lizard,  and*linng  in  one  of  the  cracks  of  Boma'a, 
ruinous  walls  t  Verily,  however,  she  had  her  reward* 
In  life,  she  contradicted  everybody ;  and  dying,  she  was 
buried  in  St  Peter'a  Of  only  two  other  women  can  that 
be  said. 

What  she  meaxxt,  however,  and  what  she  really  felt,  was 
what  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  before  her  and 
since,  have  felt  likewise.  Her  exaggerated  exdamation 
did  but  testify  to  fhe  fact,  that  Bome  possesses  a  charm 
which,  though  common,  more  or  less,  to  the  whole  of  Italy, 
l>ut  to  no  other  country,  may  be  predicated  only  in  tbe 
highest  degpree  of  Italy's  historic  capital  It  is  the  charm 
which  makes  one  loath  to  leave  it — ^it  is  the  charm  which 
compels  one  to  return.  Even  when  one  is  there,  and  has 
been  there  long,  and  there  aro  good  and  alluring  reasons 
to  lead  one  away,  and  one  is  growing  tired  of — ^no,  not 
tired  of,  for  that  is  scarcely  it,  but  oppressed  by — the 
ruins,  the  stagnation,  the  sepulchral  death-in-life  of  the 
place,  and  has  thoroughly  made  up  one's  mind  to  go,  one 
goes  unwillingly. 

To  compsur6  Bome,  in  any  respect,  with  one  of  Horace's 
maidens,  may  seem  inapt ;  but  many  a  time,  when  within 
those  immemorial  walls,  have  I  thought  of  his  pretty 
picture  of  the  girl  who  withdraws  the  hand  she  wishes  to 
be  retnined,  or~as  the  idea  has  been  paraphrased  in  Eng- 
lish verse : 

** 'Go.' she. said;  but  tightened  flngar 
Said;  arUculately,  *  Stay  r  '• 
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Borne  acta  thnawiae  is  a  len  lively  and  more  inUngible 
numner.  As  long  m  yoa  an  lettled,  and  havo  no  thonght 
of  fbikuig  jonr  tento,  it  wonld  be  impoadble  for  anj  oitj 
to  give  jon  the  idea  of  more  utter  tadifference  on  its  pert, 
as  to  jOTxt  ooming  and  going,  than  Borne.  "Row  oould  it 
ent^  the  head  of  the  moot  Toinglorioua  man  to  imBgiae 
that  tha  tepolotare  of  the  oentories  was  affected,  one  -way 


or  the  other,  bf  hia  pnnj  presence  or  impeioeptiUe  ab- 
sence? 

"Upon  snch  a  Bhiiae, 
What  ara  our  pottjr  grlotB  7" 
Are  our  jojs  any  more  important  ?    Not  one  bit    Everr 
man  is  a  stTsnger  in  Rome.     It  does  not  belong  to  him ;  it 
belongs  to  nobodj.     It  matters  not  whether  a  Pope  Leo 
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or  a  King  Hambert  nominaliy  holds  it ;  it  most  always  in 
reality  be  neutral  territory.  This  is  what  everybody  must 
feel,  who  feels  at  all»  whilst  he  is  in  Borne.  Bat  only  till 
he  is  resolved  to  qnit  it  Then  the  cold  stone  ruins,  then 
the  prone  nnsympathizing  columns,  then  the  stony  ab- 
stracted aqueducts,  then  the  torpid  ivy-clothed  vaults  and 
arches  seem  of  a  sudden  to  change  their  character,  and  re- 
proachfully to  address  the  beholder.  How  can  he  go  ? 
they  seem  to  ask.  Why  does  he  leave  ?  Will  he  find  any- 
thing, the  whole  world  through,  to  match  them  ?  Where 
can  he  sit  and  meditate  in  such  silent  sunshine  as  on  one 
of  the  wallflower-covered  benches  of  the  Coliseum  ?  Where 
can  he  be  melancholy  *'  only  for  wantonness  *'  bo  well  as  in 
that  wOdemess  of  fallen  architecture,  the  Baths  of  Oara- 
caUa  ?  Where  does  the  sod  .heave  with  the  birth  of  pro- 
iuser  flowers  than  in  that  Campagna  which  those  only  call 
drtary  who  know  it  not  ? 

These  questions  seem  almost  audibly  addressed  to  the 
stranger  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  But  he  goes ;  and 
perhaps  witiiout  a  precious  dbraught.  in  the  moonlight,  of 
the  water  of  that  Fountain  of  Trevi  which  is  said  to  have 
the  power  to  bring  back  to  Bome  all  who  have  thns  tasted 
of  it.  It  matters  not ;  he  will  return,  or  wsmt  to  return, 
all  the  same.  This  virtue  of  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  is  a 
fable,  and  it  has,  by  some  lucky  chance,  appropriated  the 
reputation  of  power  which  belongs  to  the  more  potent 
wizard,  a  ix>rtion  of  whose  machinery  alone  it  is. 

Ooe  may  have  abused — indeed,  almost  cursed,  Bome 
while  yet  one  of  its  denizens,  for  its  manifold  annoyances 
and  inconveniences  ;  for  its  irregular  post,  for  its  lack  of 
books  and  newspapers,  for  its  dirt,  its  bigotry,  its  defiant 
obstructiveness.  But  when  one  is  away  from  it,  ooe  for- 
gets all  that ;  and  tbo  question  uppermost  in  the  mind  is, 
''  When  shall  I  visit  it  again  ?  Next  year  ?  the  jear  after  ? 
cr  ever  ?*'  Let  no  one,  therefore,  hope  or  fear  to  satisfy 
his  cravings  for  a  sight  of  Bome  by  seeing  it.  It  is  only 
when  one  has  seen  it,  that  one  knows  its  interest  to  be  in- 
exhausliUe. 

How  is  it  best  approached  ?  That  is  a  question  worth 
asking,  since  first  impressions  go  for  so  much.  But  is 
there  much  choice  ?  Bemember  there  are  thirteen  gates, 
and  therefore,  apparently,  the  choice  is  considerable. 
Practically,  however,  there  are  but  three  different  ap- 
proaches. There  is  the  one  from  the  old  highroad  to 
Civita  Vecchia — there  is  the  one  from  Florence— there  is 
the  one  from  Naples.  By  the  first,  you  make  your  en- 
trance into  the  Eternal  City  through  the  Porta  Cavalleg- 
gieri«  a  gate  designed  by  Sangallo  ;  and  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects you  see  is  St  Peter's.  You  next  will  see  the  Castle 
and  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  Tiber  running  be- 
tween ill-defined  banks.  Choose  not  that  mode  of  intro- 
duction to  Bome,  unless  you  wish  to  be  disappointed.  It 
was  mine  years  ago,  and  I  have  always  regretted  it  The 
^second  will  bring  you  to  your  bourne  by  the  Via  Cassia, 
-or  the  Yia  Flaminia ;  and  in  the  first  event  you  will  have 
the  satisfaotion,  during  the  last  stage  of  your  journey,  of 
beholding  on  your  left  the  site  of  ancient  Yeii,  and  of 
being  prepared  by  various  vestiges  of  former  habitations 
for  the  ampler  store  of  ruin  the  city  itself  will  lay  before 
you.  Traveling  by  either  of  these  two  roads  you  will 
reach  tha  Ponte  Molle,  and  be  whirled  during  the  last  long 
mile  between  two  high  walls.  Furthermore,  though  a 
famous  obelisk  will  greet  your  gaze  as  you  pass  under  the 
Porti  del  Popolo  and  find  yourself  in  Bome  at  last,  you 
will  see  only  its  more  thriving  modem  quarter,  and  ob- 
serve nothing  to  remind  you  that  your  troad  is  on  an 
empire's  dust 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly  advise  all  who  for 
the  first  time  hasten  with  trembling  footsteps  to  the  city 


of  the  Csesars  and  the  Apostles,  to  try  to  gain  their  first 
impression  of  it  as  it  used  to  be  gained  in  the  old  days 
when,  before  railways  were  known  to  Papal  territory,  vis- 
itors coming  up  from  Naples  were  carried  over  the  Cam- 
pagoa  halfway,  so  to  speak,  between  the  gigantic  ruins  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  and  the  far-stretching  tombs  of  the 
Appian  Way.  Then  it  is  that  your  soul  rises  to  the  occa- 
sion, silences  the  cicerone  who  would  tell  you,  "  Here  is, 
or  was,"  where  all  is  doubly  night,  and  surrenders  itself 
to  the  surrounding  desolation  and  grandeur,  impotent  to 
utter,  and  unwilling  to  be  told,  what  is  felt  in  its  inner- 
most recesses  at  such  a  moment  You  pass  under  the  un- 
pretending gateway,  fiinging  a  divided  gaze  at  the  huge 
curving  walls  that  run  tight  and  left,  and  which  seem  like 
a  planless  mosaic,  put  together  during  countless  genera- 
tions, and  you  find  yourself  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  Church 
of  the  Lateran — the  Universal  Basilica,  as  they  call  it — 
and  of  masses  of  masonry  that  once  were  palaces,  temples, 
baths,  to  which  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  give  their 
proper  name.  Yet  the  nameless  ruins  beat  the  church 
with  the  high-sounding  title,  and  you  already  feel,  what 
you  will  feol  much  more  keenly  when  you  have  been  i» 
Bome  some  time,  that  Paganism  here  still  kills  Christianity. 

Such  speculations,  however,  will  now  for  the  time  be 
suppressed  by  the  stem  necessity,  which  rules  in  Bome  as 
elsewhere,  of  providing  yourself  with  comfortable  quar- 
ters. Hotel  life  in  the  Eternal  City  is  of  neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst ;  and  what  best  there  is,  is  not  to  be  had 
cheaply.  But  apartments  offer,  for  most  people,  but  a 
poor  alternative.  Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  praise 
one  hotel  above  another,  it  may  properly  be  said  that  the 
pleasantest  apartments  are  to  be  had  in  the  higher  poition 
of  the  visitors'  quarter— in  the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  in  the 
Via  Sistina,  Via  Felice,  Via  Gregoriana  and  Via  Capo  le 
Case.  If  your  quest  be  privacy,  you  will  be  lucky  to  ob- 
tain what  you  require  in  this  limited  area.  When  that 
has  been  done,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
dinner  cannot  be  cooked  on  the  premisea  How,  then, 
wiil  you  ever  get  it  at  all  ? 

Between  the  hours  of  four  and  seven  every  evening 
you  will  see  men  carrying  large  tin  cases  on  their  heads, 
aud  ascending  with  them  the  various  staircases  of  the 
houses  where  visitors  for  the  Winter  most  do  coogpregate. 
Those  tin  cases,  or  baskets,  contain  each  a  family  dinner. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  result  must  be  a 
cold,  or,  at  least,  a  lukewarm  meaL  That  terrible  danger 
is  carefully  provided  against  Inside  the  tin  case  is  a 
brazier  filled  with  charcoal ;  and  so  skillfully  managed  is 
this  heating'  apparatus,  that  dinner  always  is,  or,  at  least, 
always  may  be,  served  smoking  hot  And  is  it  good,  even 
in  that  condition  ?  Well,  one  must  not  be  too  critical. 
When  yoU  are  in  Bome  you  must  do  more  or  less  as  Bo- 
mans  do  ;  and  Bomans  are  not  such  incorrigible  gourmets 
as  New  Yorkers  or  Parisians. 

There  is  rather  a  want  of  variety  in  their  dishes,  though 
yon  will  taste  what,  perhaps,  you  never  tasted  before — 
wild  boar,  hedgehog  and  porcupine.  And  wash  down 
your  food,  if  you  can,  with  the  wine  of  the  country.  It  is 
cheap,  it  is  generous,  it  is  wholesome.  Even  the  **vile 
Sabinum,**  which  Horace  humbly  boasted  was  all  he  had 
to  offer  to  a  prime  minister  by  way  of  inducement  to 
a  rural  visit,  is  not  amiss ;  but  richer  native  juice  of  the 
grape  is  not  wanting,  whilst  the  French  and  Portuguese 
wines  you  are  accustomed  to  at  home  ore  in  Bome  mon- 
strously dear  and  execrably  bad.  Just  stop  short  of  being 
an  epicure,  and  you  will  do  very  well 

There  are  no  such  suppers  to  be  had  now  among  the 
Seven  Hills  as  shed  a. lustre  round  the  learning  of  Sallusl. 
and  found  a  vent  for  the  opulence  of  Lucullus.    Persian 
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apparatus  irill  be  absent  from  the 'board  ;  bat,  after  all, 
yon  did  not  oome  to  Borne  to  eat.  and  be  waited  on  by 
powdered  flonkeys ;  and  hj  degrees  yon  will,  perhaps,  get 
to  like  this  Roman  simplicity.  I  know  a  personage  of 
some  importance  who  has  made  his  home  many  years  in 
Bome,  and  who  declares  that  when  he  goes  to  England, 
the  magnificent  domestics  fiighten  him  ;  but  the  man 
most  be  cast  in  a  Tory  conventiocal  mold  whose  appetite 
deserts  him  becanse  Jobn  Thomas  is  conspiouons  by  his 
absence,  and  the  crockery  bears  no  monogsam  on  the  rim. 

Creature  comforts  once  provided  for,  the  new  visitor  to 
Bome  will  stand  perplexed  as  to  whiclr  particular  object  of 
interest  should  first  demand  his  attention.  A  wise  counselor 
would  advise  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  anything — 
that  is  to  say,  not  anything  in  particular.     Let  him  strive 
to  comprehend   the  whole  first,  and  only  afterward  de- 
scend to  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  city.     Once  upon  a 
time,  folks  used  to  climb  the  winding  steps  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Tower,  which  surmounts  a  grand  mass  of  masonry 
of  the  Bepublican  period  ;  and  thence  obtain  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Seven  Hills,  of  the  principal  ruins,  of  the  myr- 
ial  churches,  of  the  meanderiugs  of  the  Tiber,  of  the  vast 
Campagna,  of  the  situation  of  Frascati,  Tivoli,  and  Albano. 
But  no  one  may  ascend  that  tower  now.     A  lover  of  lib- 
erty, more  enthusiastic  than  discreet,  once  took  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  to  that  conspicuous  summit  to  plant  thereon 
the  Italian  tricolor,  and  left  it  defiantly  waving  over  the 
Campidoglio,  in  the  face  of  Pope,  cardinals  and  conserva- 
tors.    That  one  ,feat  of  amiable  folly  closed  the  staircase 
for  evermore  ;  just  as  the  Orypt  of  St  Peter's,  to  which 
admittance  was  denied  at  the  period  of  the  last  Oaribal- 
dian  incursion,  on  the  plea  that  the  red-shirts  waited  to 
blow  up  the  dome-7-the  vast  and  wondrous  dome — into  the 
air,  still  lies  under  that  prohibition,  though  all  pretext 
for  maintaining  it  has  passed  away.     Still,  never  mind. 
The  Tower  of  the  Capitol  is  not  the  only  high  place  in 
Bome — not  the  sole  spot  from  which  you  can  survey  what 
remains  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  earth.     I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Circus  Maximns  is  now  the  abode  of  the  com- 
pany which  supplies  Bome  with  gas,  for  it  is  in  its  direc- 
tion that  you  must  wend  your  way  if  you  want  to  obtain 
elsewhere  what  jealous  Boman  censorship  refuses  at  the 
CapitoL 

Out  of  the  Via  de*  Cerchi,  which  runs  between  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  a  portion  of  the  Palatine  which  is 
known  as  the  Vineyard  of  the  English  College,  is  an  en- 
trance, through  a  small,  unpretending  door,  to  a  stupen- 
dous pile  of  ruins.  The  door  has  a  gimlet-hole  in  it, 
through  which  is  passed  a  string  ;  take  hold  of  the  string 
and  pull,  and  the  result  will  be  tbe  ringing  of  something 
which,  for  courtesy's  sake,  we  will  call  a  bell — such  are  the 
primitive  pulleys  and  general  arrangements  which  now  pre- 
vail in  the  Palace  of  the  Ctesars  ;  tbe  door  will  be  opened, 
and  then,  ascending  a  flight  of  steep  steps,  you  will  find 
yourself  again  in  the  open  air,  and  at  the  base  of  a  huge 
hill  of  architectural  remains.  You  will  want  to  get  to  the 
top  of  it  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  yoa.  By  dint  of  a 
little  searching,  yon  will  find  the  due  approaches  to  the 
^ery  summit  of  the  place,  and  then  you  will  forget  that 
you  are  standing  on  the  roofless  pavement  of  one  of  the 
rooms  of  Nero's  Palace,  by  being  lost  in  wonder  and  de- 
light at  the  magnificent  prospect  opened  out  before  yon. 
What  does  it  matter  whether  Heraclius  ever  made  the  spot 
inhabitable  again  six  centuries  after  Nero  had  shared  a 
tyrant's  fate  ?  What  does  it  matter  whether  it  was  here 
>r  not  that  Seneca  bled  to  death  in  a  bath  ?  Tell  that 
chattering  cicerone  to  begone,  and  leave  yon  to  solitary 
meditations  amid  the  beautiful  and  prodigious  wreck  of 
ileported  centuries. 


When  you  are  sated  with  the  feast  thus  spread  before 
yon,  you  will  not  do  amiss  to  continue  jour  jonioey 
among  this  ruinous  quarter  of  the  Eternal  City  as  far  as 
the  baths  of  that  Antonine  who  owed  to  a  Spanish  cloak 
his  better-known  name  of  Caracalla.  Theie,  too,  after 
long  wandering  amongst  prostrate  columns,  underneath 
imperfect  arches,  over  uneven  pavements  of  splintered 
mosaic,  you  can  mount  to  the  very  height  of  one  of  the 
massive  pillars  of  the  Cella  Callidaria,  tenanted  only  by 
the  flowers  that  grow  and  the  birds  that  build  in  the 
cracks  of  hoary  masonry.  Here  were  founci  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Venus  Callipjge,  the  colossal  Flora,  the 
Famese  Hercules,  and  urns,  bas-reliefs,  and  bronzes, 
which  of  themselves  would  form  a  respectable  catalogue. 
Perhaps,  though,  you  will  care  rather  to  remember  that  it 
was  here  Shelley  used  to  oome  and  compose.  Perhaps  you 
will  prefer  to  remember  nothing,  to  think  of  nothing,  but 
only  to  recline  in  the  sun,  and  look  out  toward  the  Sabine 
Hills.  You  will,  however,  in  any  case  have  to  rouse  your- 
self at  ^last ;  and  from  either  or  both  of  these  points  I 
have  named,  you  can,  map  in  hand,  make  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  the  ruinous  siae  of  Bome. 
But  you  should  complete  it  by  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  that  portion  of  the  city  which  cannot  be  callod  Bome 
ruinous.  For  this  purpose  you  must  cross  the  Tiber,  push 
on  beyond  St  Peter's,  and  scale  the  precipitous  steins 
which  lead  to  St  Onofrio.  It  is  worth  visiting,  if  only 
because  Tasso  died  there.  You  must  gain  admittance  to 
the  garden  of  the  convent — no  difficult  matter — ^and  from 
a  point  which  will  be  indicated  to  you  by  one  of  the  monks, 
or  which,  indeed,  you  may  readily  find  for  yourself,  you 
look  down  on  a  city  and  surroundings  that  have  no  supe- 
rior on  the  score  of  beauty,  save  such  as  are  to  te  seen  at 
Florence.  ^    • 

I  think  an  acquaintance  commenced  in  such  a  manner 
will  lead  the  stranger  never  to  tire  till  he  has  visited  each 
and  every  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  each  and  every  of 
Bome's  more  modem  features,  which  he  has  thus  surveyed 
en  masse.  He  will  have  abundant  choice  in  his  modo  of 
visiting  them.  He  can  visit  them  alone,  in  student  fash- 
ion, and  with  book  in  hand.  He  can  visit  them  with  sym- 
pathizing friends.  He  can  visit  them  in  company  with  an 
intelligent  crowd,  under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  the 
British  Archieological  Society.  This  capital  institution 
will  provide  him  with  weekly  lectures  bearing  on  Bome's 
various  remains,  followed  by  instructive  visits  to  the  par- 
ticular ruins  illustrated  in  the  lecture ;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  such  guides  as  a  Mr.  Parker  or  a  Mr.  Hemans, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  familiar  with  the  story  and  art- 
aspects  of  every  bit  of  ruined  aqueduct,  temple  and  palace 
within  the  Seven  Hills.  Should  his  taste  lead  him  to  ex- 
plore churches,  and  be  present  at  their  ceremonies,  what  a 
surfeit  awaits  him  I  Not  a  day  passes  but  some  place  of 
worship  or  other — and  usually  one  that  has  an  undying 
interest  attached  to  it  by  history — ^invites  the  believing 
and  the  curious  alike  to  be  present  at  its  masses,  its  ves- 
pers, its  forty  hours,  its  stations  of  the  cross.  I  cannot 
wax  enthusiastic  over  these  ;  but  I  comprehend  the  condi* 
tion  of  those  who  do ;  and  I  name  them  as  among  the  vari- 
ous entertainments — using  that  word  in  its  largest  sense— 
ofiered  by  the  Pope's  capitaL  When  the  Pontiff  himself 
assists  at  any  of  these  ceremonials,  the  attraction  is  im- 
measurably increased  ;  and  we  uncompromising  defenders 
of  Protestant  liberties,  who  are  loud  at  home  in  our  de- 
nunciations of  Popery,  cannot  re^'st,  when  once  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  dangerous  Vatican,  endeavoring  to 
see  as  much  of  it  and  its  occupant  as  we  possibly  can« 

But  if  ruins  and  churches  were  all  that  Bome  had  to 
I  hold  out  as  baits  to  the  leisured  families  and  classes  of 
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other  luidH,  I  do  not  think  the;  would  troop  thither  in 
Bnoh  crowda  as  the;  do.  It  ii  beoaiue  the  temptaitaoiiB  are 
ao  nameroas  and  ao  diverse  tluit  it  is  the  most  highlj 
prised  of  all  Winter  qnuters  for  the  rich  and  th«  nnocon- 
pied.  To  miuB  and  ohnrchM,  we  mnat  add  almost  endless 
piotnre-golleriM,  miles  of  moseums,  and  acres  of  itatnur. 
Thereto  must  we  join  s  climate  generall;  exquisite,  though 
it  will  sometimes  happen,  as  in  the  case  of  one 'Winter  jnst 
past,  that  the  vimtor  is  In  this  respect  disappointed.  It 
may,  hoveyer,  aafely  be  aaaarted  that  under  no  oircum- 
atanoee  is  there  ever  a  Winter  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  whiah 
we  aoderstand  that  word.  There  ma;  be  mnah  rain,  bat 
there  will  probctblj  be  little  ;  and,  if  yon  are  lucky,  yoa 
will  have  abundant  Bansbioe,  glorions  skies,  and  mild 
temperature. 

Bnt  what  are  all  them,  It  yon  cannot  dance  and  ride  ? 
Now,  these  are  jnst  the  two  things  that  can  be  indnlgod  in 
at  Borne  withoot  any  asoertoinable  limits.  There  ore 
■cores  of  people  who  go  back  to  Bome,  Winter  after  Win- 
ter, diawn  thither  only  by  these  twin  indnoementa.  They 
know  the  mine  and  ohnrohes  by  heart,  and  they  are  tired 
of  them.  Perhaps  these  never  really  awakened  tlieir  in- 
terest Bat  they  will  ride  all  day,  and  dance  all  night, 
and  never  grow  tired  of  those.  Society  at  Bome,  whether 
fixed  or  fleeting,  ia  eminently  a  dancing  society.  There  is 
not  mnch  interohange  of  aocial  conrteay  between  the  Bo- 
mans  and  the  annnal  foreign  Tisitora  to  their  city.  They 
both  danoe ;  bnt  they  donoe  aparL  One  exception,  how- 
erer,  mnst  be  named.  There  ore  young  Bomana  whu  are 
overwhelmingly  noble,  but  lamentably  poor ;  and  there 
■re  dazzling  young  women  from  a  famons  BepnbUc,  in  the 
possession,  or  with  the  expectation,  ot  large  fortonea — and 
between  these  two  antipodean  races  there  would  asem  to 
be  the  strongest  matrimonial  sympathy.  It  is  a  case  of 
ottlike  to  nnlik&  A  famous  title  and  an  encumbered  prop- 
er^ require  a  little  assistance ;  and  a  New  York  beauty 
desires  to  mate  herselF  with  a  medieval  stock.  This  much 
will  Baffles  to  show  that  In  Bome,  as  elsewhere,  dancing 
promotes  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  and  does  not 
that  form  yet  one  more  claim  to  popninrity  ? 

Bat  the  ridea  round  Borne  constitnte  the  smnsemente 
whoae  ebanna,  perhaps,  endure  the  longest  Bound  Bome, 
I  say ;  bnt,  in  tmth,  the  ourrounding  Gampagnn  is  aa 
mnch  Bome  aa  the  ci^  itaelt     Ton  may  ride  and  ride,  bat 


yon  will  never  ride  beyond  mins.  Tombs  are  the  only 
mileatAnee ;  and  yon  ssem  to  be  galloping  over  a  huge 
ohnrohyard,  where  the  turf  is  soft  and  andalating,  where 
sorrow  baa  laid  its  dead,  and  where  piety  and  natata  have 
planted  flowers.  For  in  the  Spring  the  uncultivated  Cam- 
pagna  is  a  garden,  and  the  desert  truly  smilea.  Anemones 
and  oroouees  dapple  the  grcund — indeed,  they  do  not  dap- 
ple, they  hide  it^  Yon  get  off  your  horse,  and  gather  a 
bright  posy.  Lucky  yon,  if  yon  can  then  and  there  make 
it  a  love-gift  I  And  almost  every  girl  who  visits  Bome 
seems  to  ride ;  and  yon  meet  the  fair  amazons  of  England 
on  the  site  of  Fideoee,  beyond  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Bfetella, 
or  retnming,  flushed  and  beautiful,  from  scouring  the 
grassy  interspaces  which  break  up  the  oork  woods  of  Itlonte 
Mario.    Surely  here  is  choice  enough. 

It  is  a  oommon  complaint,  and  perhaps  not  an  unjnst 
one,  that  life  at  home  is  somewhat  monotonona,  and  that 
one  has  no  choice  bnt  of  a  monotony  of  work  or  a  monot- 
ony ot  idleness.  If  yon  can,  then,  go  to  Bome  for  a  Win- 
tar,  and  find  infinite  <rariety.  The  student,  the  lover  of 
art,  the  archtaologist,  the  dilettante,  the  earnest  researcher, 
the  flirt,  the  eqaeatrian,  the  hagiologist — all  will  find  in 
Bome  a  field  for  their  energies.  Not  to  have  seen  Bome  is 
soaroely  to  have  lived.  To  have  seen  it  is  to  bind  oneself 
by  a  silent  vow  to  see  it  again. 


A  HUNTING  PARTY  IN  FLORIDA. 

Thbouohout  the  Peninsttla  of  Florida  large  herds  ol 
hogs  are  raised,  and  roam  about  the  forests  half  wild,  flnd- 
ing  an  independent  rapport  on  the  mast  of  the  oak,  the 
palmetto  and  other  froit-bearing  trees  scattered  among 
the  pine  and  hnmmook  lands.  Aa  wild- hogs  also  abonnd,' 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  inducing  the  tame  bows  to  retire  with 
them  into  the  woods  and  there  bring  up  their  progeny  in 
a  wild  state,  it  becomea  neoeoaary  every  year  to  form  hunt- 
ing parties  to  kill  the  wild  hogs,  and  (has  prevent  the 
sows  being  aedneed  &om  the  allegianoa  which,  even  in 
their  semi-wild  state,  they  acknowledge  to  man. 

Some  days  after  onr  arrival  at  the  dootot's,  a  par^  as- 
aembled  there  for  this  parpose,  composed  of  all  the  avail- 
able male  population  of  that  seotion  of  the  country,  and 
formiog  a  total  of  six  as  fine,  hardy  and  stalwart  young 
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or,  'BXAVtml    it's 


■al'j 


men  aa  one  ooold.irish  to  bnnt  vith  in  n  wild  oonsti^. 
Two  ox-mgoiiB  csoDTeyed  the  gnaa,  Rmmaaitioa  and 
geaenl  baggage  of  the  party,  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
to  OQie  the  flesh  of  the  hogs,  deer,  beer  and  other  game 
va  might  kiU.  Tiro  eaddle-horeee  ofiered  e  change  of  ooo- 
'  Teyanee  to  eneh  of  tlie  hmiten  ae  might  be  tired  of  riding 
in  the  vagons,  or  of  valking ;  while,  to  driTe  the  game 
oat  of  the  thiok  ooverts  and  protect  our  oamp  when  abaent 
banting,  four  more  or  leaa  treil-bred  Onbon  bloodhonnds 
accompanied  lu,  the  desoendanta  of  the  nnimnlM  formerly 
need  by  onr  oompenions  for  banting  mnaway  alsTea. 

A  poweifol,  fierce  and  ooarageoas  animal,  with  extra- 
ordinary aoatenoM  of  nose,  and  able  to  endure  the  inteoae 
beat  of  a  tropical  son,  the  Caban  bloodhound  appean  wall 
adapted  to  hantiag  in  Flraida.  He  will  follow  pereever- 
ingly  the  wily  oodot,  anaaking  noiseleaaly  through  the 
denaa  palmetto,  and  will  tackle  the  panther  or  the  bear  in 
the  thickeat  hnmmook.  Wall-bred  dogi  of  thia  qieciaa  are, 
however,  very  aoarce  in  Florida,  and  cannot  be  parohaaed  ; 
and  many  a  fine  day'a  apart  we  loat  throng^  the  want  of 
■ach  r"*""** 

We  oonaidned  ormelTea  very  fortonate  in  falling  in  with 
thia  honting  party,  and  all  started  in  hi^  apirita  for  the 
lower  Uyakka,  or  Vanderipe  Iiake,  intending  to  oamp  on 
ita  Boathem  end,  aoma  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  doc- 
tor's honoa 

Skirting  (he  sonthem  end  of  the  npper  lake,  oar  ooone 
lay  nearly  aonth  tliroiigli  a  ooontry  oonosting  of  alternate 
BBtTOW  Btripa  of  graaa  and  jangle,  with  large  live  oaka  and 
cabbage-palms  scattered  aboat  ia  pictniesqae  gronpe; 
ponda,  binged  with  aaw-gmaa  growing  to  a  height  of  six 
to  tm  feet,  were  nomerona,  and  awarming  with  alligatora. 
From  one  pond  roae  a  large  flook  of  the  beaatifal  roseate 
apoon-blll  ilna,  oommonly  called  in  Florida  the  red  cur- 
lew ;  the  while  ibia  were  in  nnmbera  in  every  pool,  and 
variona  colored  dnoks  and  snipe  lay  in  the  thick  graas, 
riaing  almoat  nnder  onr  feet 

In  one  of  the  thick  palmetto  janglea  we  heard  tbe  honnds 
baying  fariooaly,  and  aa  they  paisoed  some  animal  beie 
and  there  throngh  the  sornb,  a  flock  of  ten  torkeya  flew 
ont  over  onr  heads.  A  brace  of  these  ftil  to  my  gao, 
wbiob  waa  loaded  with  swan-shot,  a  aiae  which  I  soon 
afterward  foond  nsefnl  against  a  for  larger  and  fleroer  an- 
imal than  a  fat  gobbler. 


From  tbe  way  the  bonnda  were  mnning  backward  and 
forward,  and  acroos  from  one  large  clamp  of  acrnb  pal- 
metto to  BQother,  it  soon  beoame  evident  to  our  hnnters 
that  they  were  on  the  track  of  an  ocelot,  an  animal  oalled 
In  Florida  a  catamonnt,  or,  more  nsually,  simply  a  cat. 

Aa  the  heat  of  tbe  day  was  intense,  some  of  the  bonnda 
had  to  be  called  off  every  now  and  then,  and  taken  down 
to  the  nearest  pond,  where  they  lay  panting,  while  tbe 
owner  watobed  with  ready  rifie  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
an  alligator.  When  sofficieatly  refreshed,  the  honed  waa 
again  put  on  the  trail,  so  that  the  ocelot,  being  contina- 
ally  banted  by  freab  enemies,  waa  bound  to  be  exhanated 
atUsL 

After  tbe  bonnda  had  been  hunting  for  over  an  boar,  I 

aa  standing  in  a  thick  palmetto-icrab  ap  to  my  waist, 
watching  their  movements,  when  I  saw  the  leaves  moving 
about  ten  yards  from  ma.  Firing  at  the  spot,  an  ocelot 
sprang  toward  me  over  the  bashes,  bat  receiving  my 
second  barrel  in  hia  spring,  fell  dead  almost  at  my  feet. 

Thia  beaatifal  ■m'Tniil  measared  four  feet  four  inches  in 
length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  fur  waa 
reddish,  handsomely  marked  with  bUck  spots,  oblong  on 
tbe  back,  and  ronnd  on  the  belly  and  paws,  and  streaked ; 
the  strength  viaible  in  the  forearm  was  amazing. 

A  cowardly  and  ferooioos  animal,  the  ocelot  commits 
great  havoc  among  the  pigs  and  oalves,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
most  deadly  enemy  to  the  stook-ovner,  being  mnch  more 
nnmercuB  than  the  wolf,  cougar  or  pnma — oommonly  called 
the  panther  in  Florida — all  of  which  fmiiwi"  doUieir  share 
of  miachieL  The  Florida  settiers  attempt  the  daatroction 
of  all  these  animals  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  they  are 
now  becoming  scaioe ;  but  the  oodot  still  abounds,  tbongh 
without  dogs  it  can  seldom  be  found. 

Soon  afterward,  the  bonnda  killed  another  ooelot,  and  by 
midday,  when  we  reached  oar  oomplng-gronnd,  the  result 
of  the  morning's  sport  was  as  foUowa  :  Two  ocelots,  three 
raccoons,  an  opoasnm,  a  polecat,  a  deer,  sondry  alligators, 
the  rattles  of  two  large  rattlesnakea,  and  a  good  bag  of  tur- 
keys, wild  duck,  anipe  and  quaiL 

One  of  the  rattlesnakea  I  beard  tattling  when  aboat 
twen^  yards  distant  from  a  clomp  of  oabbage-palmo,  and 
oautioualy  advancing  toward  the  aoond,  I  loond  a  laq^e 
anake  coiled  np  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  palms,  ready  to 
spring,  and  rattling  with  fear  and  rage.     I  abot  its  head 
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o%  and  foand  its  bodj  measured  seyen  feet  in  length ; 
there  were  eleren  young  ones  inside  it,  a  fact  which  was 
the  cause  of  its  rattling  while  I  was  at  such  a  distanoe,  and 
b/  80  doing,  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  spot  selected  for  our  camp  was  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of  tke 
Myakka  River,  and  was  concealed  in  a  dense  growth  of 
live  oak,  water  oak,  cabbage-palm,  vine  and  oth«r  timber 
and  creepers  ooyerlog  the  swamp  on  either  bank  of  the 
river. 

This  ground  was  chosen,  partly  for  shelter  from  the  sun 
and  nearness  to  fresh  water,  and  partly  for  concealment 
from  any  wandering  bands  of  Indians  or  stray  Florida 
Crackers  who  might  make  free  with  our  camp  equipments 
during  our  absence  while  hunting. 

As  all  the  hitherto  published  maps  of  this  part  of  Florida 
are  totally  incorrect,  I  may  mention  that  the  Myakka  lakes 
are  only  two  in  number ;  of  these,  the  Lower  is  called 
Lake  Yandcripe.  Tbe  Upper  Lake  varies  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year ;  at  the  time  of  our  visit— the 
dry  season — it  was  about  three  miles  in  width,  by  six  in 
length,  but  very  shallow  for  a  long  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  Myakka  Biver,  which  rises  in  some  swamps  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northwest,  flows  through  it  and  connects 
the  two  lakes  by  a  narrow  channel. 

The  Lower,  or  Yanderipe  Lake,  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  upper,  being  about  three  miles  in  width  by  four  in 
length.  The  river,  which  issues  from  the  southern  end,  is 
for  many  miles  very  tortuous  and  narrow— scarcely  more 
than  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  so  shallow  that  wo  seldom 
got  wet  above  the  waist  when  fording  it,  except  when  it 
was  too  dark  to  avoid  the  deep  holes. 

Flowing  through  an  entirely  wild  and  unsnrveyed  coun- 
try, its  banks  generally  clothed  with  dense  hummock  or 
pin  a  forest,  it  gradually  widens  as  it  approaches  the  sea, 
Httaining  the  width  of  three  or  four  miles  at  its  mouth,  in 
Charlotte  Harbor,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
the  lake  by  river.  A  few  miles  below  the  lake  ^he  water 
is  tidal,  and  swarms  with  fish  to  an  almost  incredible 
t mount  The  fish  in  the  lak«s,  where  the  water  is  always 
fresh,  were  not  good,  being  s<^t'  and  muddy,  though  very 
numerous,  but  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  river  there  were 
many  excellent  varieties. 

Turning  out  of  our  tents  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  we 
formed  three  separate  parties  :  one  mounted  on  horseback 
to  hunt  hogs,  ocelots  or  panthers,  with  dogs ;  another  to 
shoot  turkeys  or  other  birds ;  and  the  third  to  stalk  deer, 
or  whatever  wild  animals  might  bo  found  grazing  on  the 
flats  near  the  lake. 

Devoting  my  first  morning  to  turkey-shooting,  I  took 
my  shotgun  and  compass,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
river  through  the  thick,  tangled  mass  of  the  timber  and 
wiU  vine  which  covered  the  swamp,  here  and  there  I  came 
on  open  savannas,  covered  with  fresh  green  grass  and  wild- 
flowers,  and  on  these  turkey  *'  sign  "  was  abundant 

Yery  timid  and  watchful,  and  a  swift  runner,  the  wild 
turkey  is  difficult  to  approach,  but  I  soon  got  a  right-and- 
left  at  two  that  rose  close  to  me,  while  a  large  '*  bunch,*' 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  my  gun,  rose  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous clatter,  just  out  of  gunshot  As  the  turkeys  were  now 
<*  gobbling,'*  one  of  the  hunters,  who  came  up  on  hearing 
my  shots,  suggested  that  we  should  hide  among  the  cab- 
bage-palms, while  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  hen  turkey  ; 
this  he  did  on  a  bone,  so  successfully  that  a  fine  turkey- 
c  )ck  came  strutting  up,  erecting  his  tail  and  displaying 
bid  plumage,  which  glitt-ered  like  gold  in  the  sunlight,  to 
captivate  the  supposed  female  ;  a  shot  from  my  compan- 
ion's rifle,  however,  laid  low  his  pride,  and  added  to  our 
bag  a  gobbler  woighing  naarly  fifty  pounds. 


Having  secured  one  more  gobbler,  we  had  as  much  as  we 
could  carry;  so,  slinging  the  dead  turkeys  round  our  necks, 
we  made  our  way  back  to  camp,  where  we  found  breakfast 
ready,  and  gradually  the  various  parties  dropped  in,  laden 
with  their  several  spoils  of  the  chase — deer,  wild  hogs,  oce- 
lot, wild  duck,  eta 

Warned  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  evening,  and  the 
feverish  symptoms  of  some  of  our  party,  that  we  must 
move  our  camp  irom  the  swamp  to  higher,  drier  and  more 
healthy  ground,  ^e  selected  a  sandy  spot  under  a  grove  of 
cabbage-palms  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back  from  our  former  camp,  and  moved  thither 
after  breakfast 

The  weather  was  now  intensely  hot,  my  pocket  thermo- 
meter marking  88^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade  at  eleven  A.M.y 
on  February  23d ;  so,  following  the  example  of  all  living 
animals  in  Florida —beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and  insects— we 
sought  the  thickest  shade  we  would  find,  and  dozed  away 
until  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset,  when  we  again  formed 
parties  for  the  pursuit  of  game,  returning  to  camp  and  sup- 
per shortly  after  dark. 

We  foimd  the  mosquitoes  so  unbearable  that  we  deter- 
mined to  try  and  bum  them  out,  by  forming  a  circle  of 
fire  all  around  our  palm-grove.  The  dry  palmetto  leaves 
soon  burned  up  fiercely,  and  we  were  congratulating  our- 
selves on  having  got  rid  of  our  tormentors,  when  one  of 
our  party,  who  was  quietly  seated  under  a  palm  plucking 
a  turkey,  jumped  up  with  a  yell  of  "  Heavens  I  it's  rain- 
ing snakes  1"  as  a  rattlesnake  tumbled  right  down  on  his 
head  from  the  top  of  the  palm,  fortunately  stupefied 
by  the  smoke,  which  curled  in  thick  clouds  over  us.  We 
were  not  long  in  destroying  this  unexpected  visitor,  and 
some  others  which  fell  from  other  trees  a  few  seconds 
later. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  stay  here,  we  arranged  with  a 
guide  to  attempt  to  descend  the  Myakka  Biver,  in  a  cy- 
presa-tree  canoe,  to  a  creek  flowing  into  the  main  river,  by 
ascending  which  we  could  reach  a  famous  salt  spring 
where,  he  assured  us,  game  abounded. 

Thence  we  proposed  to  make  our  way  down  through  the 
great  mangrove  swamps  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Myakka 
Biver,  to  Charlotte  Harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  ascend  Pease  Creek  to  a  settlement  called  Hickory 
Blufl: 

Tho  oxen  and  wagon  were  called  into  use  to  convey  our 
arms  and  baggage  down  to  the  river-bank  where  the  canoe 
was  fastened,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  hut  The 
river-bank  reached,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  canoe, 
which  we  found  was  made  from  a  cypress  trunk  thirty 
feet  in  length  by  two  feet  six  indies  in  breadth,  and  sharp 
at  both  ends,  in  which  were  fixed  small  seats  whence  to 
paddle,  the  paddler  in  the  stem  having  also  the  duty  of 
steering. 

As  we  discovered  one  or  two  small  leaks,  we  tapped  one 
of  the  pitch-pines  which  grew  near,  and  collecting  the 
juice  in  a  small  tripod  that  we  carried,  boiled  it  down 
with  some  of  the  gum  from  the  gum-trees,  and  calked  the 
canoe,  soon  making  her  perfectly  water-tight 

Meanwhile,  I  rigged  up  a  fishing-rod,  and,  using  the 
small  green  tree-frogs  as  bait,  quickly  provided  an 
abundance  of  excellent  fish  for  dinner.  The  moment  the 
line  was  thrown  into  the  water  I  hooked  and  landed  a 
black  boss,  called  trout  in  Florida,  of  seven  pounds' 
weight,  then  one  of  three  pounds,  and  a  catfieh — called  a 
perch — wdghing  nearly  four  pounds. 

As  I  was  scaling  and  cleaning  these  by  the  water's  edge, 
I  observed  the  huge  head  and  wicked  eyes  of  an  alligator 
silently  and  rapidly  swimming  toward  me,  attracted  by 
the  fish-scales  on  the  water. 
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Quickly  grasping  my  gun,  wbioli  lay  beside  me  on  the 
bank,  I  imitated  the  granting  of  a  pig,  till  the  alligator 
hai  fearlessly  approached  to  within  six  yards  of  me  ;  then, 
jamping  np,  I  gave  him  both  barrels  "squarely  "  in  the 
face,  when,  blinded  with  pcdn  and  rage,  he  lashed  the 
water  fnriously  with  his  tail,  and  charged  straight  at  the 
apDt  where  I  stood. 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  tracks,  and  scnmbled  up  the 
rirer-bank  in  a  hurry ;  but  the  alligator,  striking  his  head 
yiolently  against  the  rook  on  which  I  had  stood,  dived,  and 
reappeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer,  where  he 
crawled  out  on  a  mud-bank,  and,  turning  on  his  side,  in 
a  few  minutes  lay  dead — the  large  shot  with  which  my 
rran  was  loaded,  in  antioipation  of  meeting  turkeys,  hay- 
ing x)enetrated  both  eyes  into  the  brain,  had  klLied  thij 
twenty-foot  alligator  as  effectually  as  a  rifle-bullet. 

After  thus  defeating  this  attempt  on  our  dinner,  the  fli^ 
were  fried  and  cofiee  prepared  ;  and  when  the  calking  of 
the  boat  was  completed,  we  had  a  parting  meal  together, 
and  a  parting  bumper  to  our  safe  voyage. 

A  large  stone  jar  was  then  filled  with  fresh  water  from  a 
small  creek  which  flowed  into  the  Myakka,  at  the  base  of 
a  high  mound  of  sand  and  shells,  which  marked  the  spot 
where  the  canoe  was  moored,  and,  the  baggage  and  g^un* 
cases  being  stowed  in  the  centre  of  our  frail  craft,  all  was 
ready.  

LONDON  HOSPITALS,  AND  SCENES 

IN  THEM.    . 

By  Janet  E.  Kuutz.Kkks. 

The  flrst  effort  of  civilization  is  to  relieve  suffering. 
Barbarous  nations  regarded  the  prolongation  of  life  as 
weakness  ;  '*  Let  the  sickly  die,"  was  their  motto  ;  so  they 
exposed  the  weakened  frsimes,  and  helped  grim  Death  in 
his  purpose.  Very  often  sufferers  in  our  day  would  not  be 
sorry  for  the  same  release,  but  humanity  rightly  claims 
tliat  life  is  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  should  be  treasured  to  the 
end.  Nobody  approves  of  the  action  of  the  old  village 
wile,  whose  husband  *'  was  so  long  a-dee-ing,  sir,  that  I 
fast  helped  him  a  bit."    PnbHo  opinion  condemned  her. 

In  great  cities  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of 
iastitutions  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation 
of  life  ;  in  London,  especially,  where  all  that  is  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  help  seems  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bound- 
less ocean  of  suflering,  tiiere  ore  many  hospitals.  If  we 
include  infirmaries  that  receive  in-patients,  theie  are  no 
less  than  fifty.  The  oldest  is  St.  Bartholomew's,  which, 
with  four  others— St  Thomas's,  Bridewell,  Bethlehem  and 
Christ's— are  "under  the  pious  care  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  corporation."  It  is,  psrhaps,  as  well  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  these  institutions  that  they  have  a  distinct  internal 
government. 

St  Bartholomew's  is  very  richly  endowed  ;  it  possesses 
an  income  of  at  least  £30,000,  and  is  nearly  eigbt  centu- 
ries old  ;  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  by  his 
minstrel,  Rayher,  and  when  many  of  the  charities  in  con- 
nection with  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  were  destroyed 
at  the  Beformation,  St  Bartholomew's  was  refoanded  by 
Henry  VIIL,  and  re-endowed  with  all  ite  possessiouB.  It 
was  intended  for  the  "  help  and  succor  of  all  poor,  sick, 
aged,  low  and  impotent  people,  lying  or  going  about 
begging  in  the  common  streets  of  the  City  of  London,  in- 
fected with  great  and  horrible  sicknesses."  It  has  always 
been  a  great  medical  school,  affording  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
psrienoe  and  experiment  Here  the  famous  Harvey  taught 
for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  here  Sir  William  Gull,  in  our 
own  day,  was  long  a  leading  physioiAn ;  iiere  Mead  and 


Radcliffe,  Brodie  and  Laurence  have  played  their  part  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Around  the  hospital  itself  are  a  moss  of  buildings  de- 
voted to  the  various  branches  of  the  medical  profession, 
amongbt  them  a  training-school  for  nurses.  We  seek  in 
vain  for  the  old  snuff-taking,  gin-drinking,  light-minded 
and  hard-hearted  nurse  of  years  gone  by — she  is  extinct ; 
and  whatever  evils  may  attend  the  hospital  system  of  to- 
day, and  their  name  is  legion,  they  are  not  to  be  named  in 
the  some  breath  with  the  enormities  of  the  post 

Every  visitor  to  London  knows  Guy's  Hospital,  in  the 
crowded  neighborhood  of  London  Bridge  Station.  It  was 
founded  by  a  bookseller,  Mr.  Guy,  who,  having  for  a  long 
time  been  interested  in  St  Thomas's,  determined  to  have 
a  hospital  of  his  own.  This  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  best  managed  institutions  of  the  great  city  ;  we 
here  had  sufficient  evidence  lately  of  its  need  of  reforma- 
tion. It  is  singular  in  one  respect,  as  possessing  a  distinct 
house  for  lunatics,  which  is  provided  with  recreation 
grounds  and  gardens.  Here,  the  system  of  "  sbters  "  upon 
the  nursing  staff  was  early  attampted,  with  a  fair  measure 
of  sucoess,  and  the  ladies  who  undertake  these  duties  are 
drawn  from  the  higher  dassesi 

The  first  unendowed  hospital  in  London  was  the  West* 
nunster;  also  in  a  crowded  district,  near  Westminstei 
Abbey.  It  was  founded  in  1719,  and  became  at  once  so 
crowded  that,  fourteen  yeais  later,  St  George's  Hospital 
was  estabtisbed  as  a  much  needed  branch.  Th^  latter  has 
long  outgrown  its  parent ;  and  when  dissatisfaction  at  the 
managexaent  of  the  Westndiiflter  led  to  a  final  disruption 
between  the  two,  the  poblic  gained  the  advantage  of  two 
distinct  institationa,  St  George's  has  the  beet  site  of  any 
such  est^pbhrnent  ia  London,  being  situate  opposite  the 
Green  Park  and  Hyde  Pork ;  in  oonaeetion  with  it  is  a 
Convolesoent  Hospital,  at  Wimbledon,  which  is  richly  en- 
dowed, and  always  crowded. 

The  student  of  human  nature  should  visit  the  Londou 
Hospital,  which  is  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  densely 
crowded  districts  of  the  city.  Surrounded  by  docks,  man- 
u^tories,  railroads,  the  incessant  traffic  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  world,  it  is  a  nucleus  of  suffering,  a  concentration 
of  misery  such  as  is  scarcely  conceivable.  In  one  year, 
neatly  7,000  patients  are  received  into  its  wards,  and  50,000 
out-patients  receive  relief.  It  is,  almost  necessarily,  always 
in  debt  Its  income  is  only  £13,000  a  year,  and  the  ex- 
penses attending  it  amount  to  three  times  that  sum.  It 
has  grown,  and  continues  to  grow.  Originally  started  in 
four  hired  houses,  sufferers  flocked  to  it  in  such  crowds 
that  an  attempt  was  nuide  to  provide  aooommodation  for 
them»  and  the  present  building  was  founded  in  1740.  At 
first  no  statistics  were  kept,  but  for  the  last  seventy  years 
regular  records  have  been  iasued.  Additional  aooommo- 
dation has  been  given  again  and  again,  and  in  every  epi- 
demic^and  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  epidemics  are  of 
frequent  occurrence — effoits  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
1864,  a  new  wing,  intended  for  general  patients,  was  at 
once  filled  with  the  stricken  poor«  and  over  13,000  sick 
were  treated  as  out-patients. 

The  London  Hospital  appeals  to  every  benevolent  heart 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  supported ;  but  every  year  in- 
creases the  calls  it  receives  for  aid  from  the  surrounding 
poor.  Since  1870,  immense  additions  have  been  made  to 
it ;  it  now  possesses  a  children's  medical  ward,  ophthalmic 
wards,  examining  wards,  baths,  laundries,  and  appliances 
of  every  kind.  A  subscription-box  for  local  offerings 
brings  in  at  least  £1,000  a  year.  Sinking  under  debt,  fresh 
efforts  are  constantly  made  in  behalf  of  this  institution, 
in  1872,  200  new  beda  were  opened  ;  a  grant  was  mode  by 
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Ibe  Orooen'  Oompmr  of  £aii,(X/i,  uid  %  ipeokl  fond  was 
MUbliihed  o(  £300,000.  Then  is  w.  tniiiiiig<aohool  for 
-  nnrooa,  oodar  the  diraot  ■npervinon  of  the  matron. 

The  "London"  ia  oeitalnly  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
of  all  the  London  inatitntians  ;  ^et  It  abonnda,  aa  all  aaoh 
institutions  do,  in  shoitoominga  and  abase&  The  nnro- 
ing,  snperior  m  it  is  to  th«t  of  olden  timee,  is  too  often 
intrnated  to  the  yonng  gitla,  whose  ta«ining  ia  a  great  ob- 
jeot  with  the  anthoritiea ;  bntwhile  they  Iaam,thepatienls 
mSka,  The  expenditure,  too,  ia  lavish  ;  in  hospital  man- 
agement it  seems  inoressingl;  ditlcnU  to  hit  the  golden 
mean  between  extravaguioe  and  parslmonj.  The  tmsteM 
of  erer^  pnbllo  insdtntion  of  the  kind  hsTe  mnch  to  con- 
tend with,  in  the  expealatioa  of  the  pnblio  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  demands  of  nnmberless  patients  on  the  other.  In 
these  respeote  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  whioh  has  a  ward 
for  esnov  patients,  stands  exoeptionallj  high.  Originally 
founded  in  IT4S,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Rerolntion  its 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  sick  snd  sufihring  emigrants 
from  that  tronbled  land.  It  fass  alwsys  been  remarkable 
tor  ila  Tentilstion,  and  as  free  from  the  sickening  hospital 
odor  which  so  oftan  greets  the  visilor  to  these  abodes  of 
snllbring.  A  staff  of  lady  probationeta  are  is  attendance, 
and  the  nnnring  is  especially  good. 


During  one  of  the  hardest 
Winters  of  the  eariy  years  of 
this  century,  a  poor,  deatitntfl^ 
homeless  girl  was  found  lying, 
frozen  to  death,  near  BL  An- 
drew's Church,  Holbom.  She 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age : 
uo  one  knew  whenoe  she  came 
or  where  she  was  bending  her 
stepe,  when,  overoome  by  han- 
ger, misery  and  cold,  she  sank 
npon  the  inhospitable  stones 
and  died.  K  antgeon,  who  was 
called  in  by  the  pariah  anthori- 
ties,  was  so  moved  by  the  fat« 
of  the  unfortunate  gbl,  that  he 
started  the  idea  of  a  free  hospi- 
tal Hitherto,  admission  tosnoh 
a  refuge  had  depended  upon 
letters  of  introdnctioa  from 
governors  ot  eabsoribers.  He 
suggested  a  hospital  whioh 
shonld  be  open  to  all  who 
needed  ita  help.  Thna  Qray'a 
Inn  Hospital,  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  great  city,  had  its  origin, 
Destitutian  and  disease  sre  the 
sole  claims  it  heed&  When,  in 
1832,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  with 
its.  appalling  symptoms,  visited 
the  crowded  districts,  hundreds 
of  patients  were  received  within 
its  open  doors.  The  poor,  the 
degraded,  the  \oA,  have  bnt  to 
apply,  and  if  it  is  possible  thej 
are  taken  in,  tended,  and  often 
tanght  Many  a  recUeea  woman, 
many  a  ain-aick  girl,  has  been 
reclaimed  by  noble  lessons 
lesmed  within  ita  walla. 
.  The  Ohsring  Oro«  is  anothtt 
large  hospital,  which  has  suffined 
severely  from  want  of  funds  to 
meet  ita  inoresaiiig  expenses ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Free  Ho^ 
pital,  which  opens  its  doors  to  all  who  oome  in  need,  is 
often  greatly  pressed.  Practically,  King's  College  Hos- 
pital receives  free  patients,  although  the  governors  have 
the  privilege  of  admitting  thoee  they  oan  reoommend.  In 
this  institution,  the  nutdng  is  undertaken  by  Sistats 
trained  under  a  Lady  Snperior,  who  are  knows  as  the 
Sisters  of  fit.  John's  House. 

It  is  sot  easy  to  olasaify  London  hospitals,  beoanse  so 
many  include  various  branches,  orerlapinng,  as  it  wen, 
each  other.  Almost  all  have  departments  for  different 
diseases  and  complaints,  as  anrsi,  dental-  and  ophthalmio 
wards,  and  departments  for  surgical  and  medioal,  akin  and 
throat  diseases,  etc  Then  thwe  are  also  special  hospitals, 
a  few  of  which  claim  more  particular  attention.  In  one 
sense,  the  Dreadnanght  deserves  this  disttnotion— not  ss 
regards  disease,  bat  ss  far  as  the  clsss  from  which  the  pa- 
tients are  drawn  Is  eonoeraed.  It  is  limited  to.  >i»T"Wii 
but  they  may  be  of  all  DatioaaUtiee,  and  a  good  deal  of 
foreign  aid  is  contributed.  This  institution  is  an  ofbhoot 
of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  for  Seamen,  which  found  a 
home  for  the  sick  in  on  old  vesael,  the  Dreadnanght,  but  it 
has  become  a  large  establishment  On  Christmas  Day, 
three  years  ago,  patients  drawn  from  thirty  different  coun- 
tries sat  down  to  dinner  together— Turks  and  BuaiisnB, 
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KeBohaiid  Q«rmans,  Italians  and  Poles,  hobaobbing  Tvitb 
hurdj  British  taiB.  The  aulon  vho  are  treated  hei«  ara 
kept  in  tlie  inatitTitioD,  and  fed  'with  nourisliing  diet,  nntil 
they  are  quite  reooveted  from  their  siokneea;  for  it  ia 
against  the  mleaj  of  the  hotpital  to  diamisB  them  when 
onlj  connleBcent,  .  This  hospital  is  remarkable  for  free- 
dom  from  debt ;  its  nianagsra  never  tmdertake  anj'  relief 
whioh  they  have  not  fnnds  to  oahj  ont, 

Onlj  onft  of  all  general  hospitals  admits  inoniables — 
tbat  is  to  axj,  patienta  manifefltlf  beyond  help.  The  Mid- 
dleaexdoeethia,  when  it  has  been  definiteljaaoertaiosd  that 
the  oare,  natsing  and  s^ill  that  oaa  be  given  will  make 
the  suffering  life  bearable.  It,  like  manj  more,  provides 
aooommodation  for  oonvaleeaent  patients  ;  while  TTnivers- 
itj  College  Hospital  gives  snrgioal  applianoaa  free  to 
poorer  patients,  [sends  ont  dinners  to  ont-patienta,  aad 
anppliea  good  milk  to  hundreds  of  poor,  ill-nonrishod 
obildien,  beddes  making  monej-granta  to  the  indigent 
whom  it  baa  teliaved. 

Modem  soience  has,  of  cotuaa,   introdoced  many  im- 
provemants     into 
hoapital      manage- 
ment      8t.     Tho- 

yetj  oldest  in  Lon- 
don, wbiob  has  been 
removed  to  its 
present  site  on  the 
Tbamaa  Embank- 
ment; has  reoeived 
the  advantage  of 
aver;  modem  im- 
provement. In  the 
building  a  series  of 
separate  straotnTsa 
were  erected,  oon- 
neoted  by  galleries, 
§0  that  the  new 
prindple  of  the 
isolation  of  disease 
might  be  effeotnally 
earned  oat ;  but, 
nnfortnnatelj,  thia 
has  been  effected 
at  a  oost  whioh  ne- 
oeasarilr  limits  the 
number  of  bads. 

University  Hospi- 
tal ms  for  Bom» 
time  shut  np,  and 
was  only  opened 
•i^teen  months 
ago  for  the  reoep- 
tion  of  patients. 
Every  modem  im- 
provement may  also 
be  seen  there,  to 
greater  advantage 
even  thso  in  Bt. 
Thomaa'i.  ^rathe 
men's  wards  are  on 
tile  gronnd  floOT,tbe 
woman's  qn  (ha 
first  floor,  and  the 
ebildren's  above: 
Special  rooms  are 
devoted  to  special 
disorders.  By  a 
^tem  of  air-pipea  rsa  build 
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all  infeotion  is  said  to  be  removed.  Every  improved 
suggestion  in  ventilation  and  drainage  hss  been  fol- 
lowed. Cases  snpposed  to  be  aontagioua  are  separately 
treated,  and  fever  cosea  are  not  admitted.  MedJoated 
baths  are  freely  given ;  elevators  are  employed,  and  the 
telephone  ia  to  be  nsad  for  oommnnication  between  the 
various  departments.  This,  like  all  the  other  hospitals,  is 
Q  medical  training  college. 

As  we  carry  our  review  to  the  institutionB  for  special 
diseases,  we  find  a  large  number  of  distinctive  hospitals. 
An  immensa  proportion  of  deaths  result  from  diBeesee  of 
the  ohest ;  oonaun^ition,  the  ontoome  of  the  chmate,  car- 
ries off  one-eighth  of  those  who  die  in  Orest  Britain.  Tor 
this  moat  painful  and  lingering  sioknaas,  which  appeals 
more  than  any  other  for  snceor  and  help,  several  homes 
are  provided.  Fifteen  thousand  people  die  of  consump- 
tion every  year  in  London,  many  of  them  being  victims  of 
nnventilated  workshops,  overorowded  barracks,  vitiated 
atmospheres,  overwork  and  wuit  of  air  and  nonriahment 

Forty  yean  ago  the  Brompton  Hospital  commenced  on 
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a  small  scale ;  ifc  is  already  one  of  the  best  knoTm,  and 
moat  yalned  for  sacli  coses.  Kecently  it  has  received  an 
endowment  of  £100,000»  left  by  an  old  lady,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  had  deri>red  benefit  from  it  as  an  ont-patieni 
Hundreds  receive  reb'ef,  and  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  while  away  tho  tedinm  of  disease  is  carefully  carried 
oat  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  institution,  a 
kindred  one  soon  afterward  sprang  up  iu  Victoria  Park, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river,  and  since  the  opening  of 
these  two  establishments  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is 
possible  not  only  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but 
to  efiect  cures.  Many  consumptive  patients  are  sent  from 
these  hospitals  in  London  to  the  Yentnor  Institution  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  possible,  the  Cancer  Hospital  is  still  more  valuable. 
It  relieves  over  five  thousand  out-patients  yearly,  and 
X>rovides  sixty  to  seventy  beds ;  here,  new  methods  are 
tried,  and  human  ingenuity  and  skill  achieve  marvels  in 
the  way  of  alleviation  and  help  in  cases  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease. 

Sufferers  from  paralysis  and  epilepsy  are  receiveo  m 
Queen's  Square,  Bloomsbnry,  and  ten  cots  for  little  chil- 
dren are  one  feature  of  the  uBefnlness  of  this  institution. 
Two  ladies,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  gain  admittance  for  a 
sufferer  from  epilepsy  into  any  of  the  general  hospitals, 
founded  this  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  such  patients. 
Electricity  is  the  main  element  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
terrible  sufferers.  Entertainments  are  provided  for  the 
patients,  and  everything  is  done  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
these  heart-rending  coses.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  Sa- 
maritan fund,  for  released  patients,  and  by  its  means  the 
good  work  is  continued  in  their  own  homes.  Attached  to 
it  is  a  wing  for  patients  able  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  a  branch  house  has  been 
established  near  the  metropolis,  where  patients  are  re- 
^»ived  for  yery  low  sums  of  weekly  payment.  The  same 
system  has  been  tried  in  other  institutions. 

The  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square,  provides  paying^ 
wards,  and,  although  its  reputation  is  far  ft'om  enviable, 
the  idea,  if  properly  carried  oufe  would  meet  with  in- 
creased support  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  many 
sufferers  whose  means  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  poy- 
ing  a  moderate  sum,  would  be  glad  to  do  so ;  but^  unfor- 
tunately, directly  the  question  of  money  comes  in,  the 
worst  features  of  human  nature  enter  too,  and  the  success 
of  the  Soho  Hospital  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage 
others  in  the  same  attempt. 

Fever  hospitals  receive  cases  of  diphtheria  and  measles, 
as  well  as  those  classified  as  fever ;  and  these,  like  the 
smallpox  hospitals,  are  subject  to  seasons  of  great  depres- 
sion, owing  to  the  immense  demands  which  are  periodi- 
cally made  upon  their  resources.  Some  ladies  are  now 
mooting  the  question  of  convalescent  homes  for  fever  pa- 
tients, but  stich  a  scheme  has  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  although  the  question  of  its  utility  admits  of  but 
one  answer. 

London  possesses  two  hospitals  for  incurables,  both  Of 
which  are  noble  institutions,  and  provide  real  homes  for 
the  unfortunate  beings  whose  sufferings  allow  of  no  cure. 
Paying  patients  are  received  in  both  these  establish- 
ments. 

In  London,  as  in  New  York,  a  very  large  foreign  ele- 
ment is  found  in  the  population,  a  large  proportion  there, 
as  here,  being  Germans.  Strangers  in  a  foreign  country, 
they  often  suffer  great  privations,  and  in  times  of  epidemic 
sicknesses  are  friendless  and  destitute.  In  1843,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  mindful  of  this,  advanced  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  hospital  for  his  suffering  sub- 
jects iu  London ;  and  out  of  this  gift  grew  the  present 


Dalston  Hospital,  an  establishment  by  means  of  which  in- 
calculable good  is  effected.  It  admits  accident  cases  of 
every  nationality,  and  has  a  special  ward  for  children.  It 
is  nobly  supported,  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  trus- 
tees of  the  German  Lutheran  Society  h'ave  rebmlt  their 
church  on  land  adjoining  this  hospital,  and  have  connected 
it  with  the  institution.  Nurses  are  sent  for  its  use  from 
the  Darmstadt  Training-school,  and  the  hospital  bears  the 
highest  character  for  efficiency,  both  in  medicinal  and 
surgical  cases. 

Maternity  hospitals  abound  throughout  the  great  city. 
Some  of  these  are  exclusively  for  the  use  of  respectable 
married  women  in  their  hour  of  trial,  others  are  open  to 
all  who  need  their  aid— tho  unfortunate,  the  deserted,  and 
the  fallen. 

A  review  of  London  hospitals  is  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  convalescent  branches  in  connection  with 
them.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  they  should  all  be  of 
so  very  modern  a  date.  Many  have  sprung  up  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  many  more  are  the  result  of  contribu- 
tions freely  given  by  older  institutions.  Bracing  air  is  the 
foremost  desideratum — one  largely  considered  and  highly 
valued,  and  bo  we  find  many  of  tiiese  homes  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  but  still,  many  are  dosely  connected  with  London 
itself.  Different  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  have  several — 
one,  intended  for  convalescent  children,  in  connection  with 
the  noble  hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  is  established 
at  Highgate ;  it  stands  400  feet  above  the  street,  has  a  large 
garden,  and  is  surrounded  by  fields. 

The  mention  of  this  estabhshment  brings  us  back  to  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  modem  charity,  in  the  increas- 
ing number  of  hospitals  for  children  which  are  to  be  found 
ail  over  England,  but  more  especially  in  the  metropolis 
itsell  In  many  of  these,  every  contrivance  for  the  comfort 
of  the  little^  inmates  is  resorted  to.  Little  trays  are  fitted 
to  the  beds,  to  serve  as  tables  for  the  picture-books  and 
toys ;  the  wards  are  bright  with  prints  and  pictures,  dolls 
in  quantities  are  provided ;  and  in  the  waiting-room,  where 
so  many  tedious  hours  are  passed  by  the  anxious  mothers 
before  they  can  see  the  surgeons  to  report  upon  the  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  everything  is  done  for  their  comfort 
and  amusement. 

Dickens  worked  earnestly  for  the  advantage  of  children's 
hospitals  :  one  of  his  most  eloquent  appeals  was  on  behalf 
of  the  suffering  little  ones  of  the  great  city  ;  and  since  he 
wrote,  hospitals  for  children  and  homes  for  babies  are 
springing  up  in  every  diredtion. 

Tet,  admirable  as  all  this  is,  and  energetic  as  the  impulse 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  has  been,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  much  room  for  improvement  exists.  Immense  sums 
are  spent  in  the  architectural  adornment  of  these  large 
pnbUo  buildings — sums  which  necessitate  heavy  contribu- 
tions and  constant  appeals  to  charity,  and  which,  one  can- 
not but  reflect,  might  be  dispensed  with  without  any  real 
detriment  to  the  .sufferers.  Nursing  has  unquestionably 
improved.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
nurses  were  rough,  uneducated  women,  better  fitted  for 
the  scrubbing  of  the  floors  than  the  tending  of  the  patients  ; 
now  it  is  but  rarely  that  menial  offices  are  required  of  the 
nursing  staffl  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  education 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drowbock,  but  great  room 
remains  for  improvement  stilL  Ladies  do  not  invariably 
make  good  nurses,  and  the  modem  fashion  of  taking  up 
the  art  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  does  not  insure 
good  results. 

The  great  safeguard  in  every  institution  which  provides 
for  the  sick,  or,  indeed,  for  any  helpless  persons,  is  pub- 
licity. Hospitals  ought  not  to  rely  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  upon  committee  reports.     One  unprincipled  nurse 
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ia  authority,  one  ston j-hearted  matron,  baa  it  in  her  power 
to  infliot  immeaaorabia  Buffering.  It  onght  to  bo  possible 
to  atft  the  working  of  erery  establishment,  which  is  gov* 
emed  by  a  committee,  in  the  interests  of  tlie  pnblia  Then 
the  oases  of  gross  neglect  which  constantly  crop  out  conld 
not  ooonr  so  often ;  then  imprinoipled  men  and  women 
oonld  not  go  on  for  years  enriching  themselyes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  patients  under  their  charge ;  bribery  would 
not  be  so  common,  and  deceit  and  hypocrisy  would  be 
nnmasked. 

Moreover,  more  attention  might  advisedly  be  paid  to 
many  matters  which  greatly  affect  the  comfort  of  hospital 
patients.  Rules  need  not  be  so  inflexible ;  individuai  cases 
might  be  stndied  singly  as  cases,  and  need  not  be  treated 
en  masse;  ill-cooked  and  ill-prepared  food  would  be  of 
less  frequent  occurrence ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  welfare 
of  patients  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  people,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must  be,  the  more  intimately  the  public  ore  acquainted 
with  those  persons  the  better. 

We  find  one  sad  feature  in  every  hospital,  or  in  neirly 
all,  and  that  feature  is,  the  blunting  of  the  senses  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  attendants.  Accustomed  to  sounds 
and  sights  of  suffering,  and  little  moved  by  them, 
matrons,  and  nurses,  too,  very  often  forget  that  the  in- 
mates of  a  hospital  are  not  as  hardened  as  themselves. 
Tbe  poor,  unnerved  patient,  who  for  the  first  time  finds 
herself  in  a  public  ward,  is  not  inured  to  the  sight  of  suf- 
fering— ^is  not  accustomed  to  the  dread  visitor,  death.  She 
cannot  look  unmoved  on  scenes  of  torture,  or  on  opera- 
tions ;  she  cannot,  in  her  own  hoar  of  weakness,  endure  the 
knowledge  of  another's  death.  In  matters  like  these,  a  little 
sympathetio  **  inspiration  '*  would  go  a  long  way.  Hospital 
authorities  might  easily  arrange  for  the  removal  of  their 
dead  in  such  a  manner  that  no  poor  nervous  convalescent 
should  feel  the  passing  tread  in  every  nerve.  Coffins 
used  not  be  nailed  down  in  the  very  hearing  of  one  just 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  ;  and  a  little  care  and  con- 
sideration would  suggest  the  hiding  of  many  details  to 
which  the  nursa  is  well  accustomed,  but  which  even  she 
felt  at  first,  and  which  are  exquisite  torture  to  the  un- 
nerved and  the  weak.  Again,  visitors  to  the  sick-beds  in 
hospitals  could  do  far  more  than  they  achieve,  if  they 
would  once  realize  that  invalids  are  the  same  everywhere, 
and  that  cheerful  looks  and  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope  are  jTOwerfnl  elements  in  the  recovery  of  nervous, 
weakened  frames.  The  words  of  religious  comfort  which 
are  on  their  lips,  the  hope  of  a  happy  f  atore  which  they 
come  to  inspire,  would  have  only  greater  force,  accom- 
panied by  a  real  appreciation  of  tbe  natures  with  which 
they  deal.  Suffering  makes  people  sensitive,  fills  their 
minds  with  nervous,  irritable  anxieties  ;  and  while  it  forces 
them  to  listen  to  the  well-meaning  visitors,  often  deprives 
them  of  the  power  to  accept  the  consolation  that  is  offered. 
In  these  oases,  and  they  are  the  ordinary  ones  met  with  in 
hospital  wards,  a  preliminary  chat  on  matters  of  general 
interest  would  do  very  much  to  increass  the  value  of  tbe 
words  of  pious  consolation  by  which  it  might  be  followed. 

If  the  lives  of  hospital  patients  could  only  be  half 
luiown,  what  elements  for  tragedy  would  be  found  in 
them  I  The  short  recDrds  on  tho  physician's  books  tell  of 
heart-rending  facts,  yet  they  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  How  readily  imagination 
oan  supply  the  details  of  tbe  scenes  outlined  by  the  artist's 
akill,  and  familiar  to  us  all  Every  one  knows  wbat  a 
hospital  ward  is  like — the  long  row  of  beds,  tbe  orderli- 
ness and  look  of  studied  rest  about  the  long,  light  room. 
Here  a  bed,  the  clothing  tossed  and  disarranged,  tells  of  a 
case  too  serious  to  demand  rigid  propriety ;  an  anxious 
nurse  receives  the  last  orders  of  the  surgeon,  and  bends 


her  head  as  he  adds  to  them  :  *'  Let  the  friends  coma'* 
She  knows  well  the  meaning  of  those  words.  Tnis  case* 
then,  which  she  has  watcbed  with  such  deep  interest ;  to 
which  so  much  untiring  care  has  been  given  ;  which  every 
attending  doctor  has  noted  through  its  various  phases — is 
hopeless.  She,  a  stranger  to  the  dying  woman,  feels  a 
pong  at  her  heart,  used  as  she  is  to  such  occurrences ;  ac- 
customed to  the  daily  hospital  deaths,  even  her  feelings 
ore  overcome.  She  Uiinks  of  the  three  little  ones  who 
Lave  visited  that  bed  on  every  "  open  '*  day  ;  she  can  see 
them  now,  as  they  come  in,  hand-in-hand — always  the 
throe  together.  She  recalls  tbcr  tender  way  in  which  the 
elder  boy  and  girl  led  in  the  little  three-year-old  darling, 
with  her  great  eyes  round  with  astonishment  She  re- 
members the  look  of  growing  disappointment  on  the  lad's 
face,  as  his  mother's  eyes  rested  on  him  for  a  moment 
without  recognition.  She  cannot  but  reflect  what  this  last 
interview — for  they  will  come  at  once,  she  knows— will  be 
to  theoL 

Hastily  summoning  the  assistant,  she  gives  the  order 
which  will  bring  them  speedily  enough.  She  wonders 
will  they  be  alone  ?  jor  whether,  now  that  death  is  near, 
their  father — to  whose  ill-usage  and  neglect  the  impending 
loss  is  dne— will  come  with  them. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  patient  lies  in  the 
stupefying  sleep  of  anodynes,  when  the  little  visitors 
arrive — come,  as  nurse  well  knows,  for  the  last  time.  They 
are  alone,  as  usual ;  and,  as  they  steal  up  the  ward  on  tip- 
toe, with  the  old  look  of  sorrow — which  makes  them  terri- 
bly unchildlike— on  their  faces,  glances  of  pity  and  com- 
passion follow  them  from  every  bed  in  the  long  ward. 
The  boy,  his  lips  tightly  compressed,  leads  a  sister  on 
either  side  ;  the  little  one  holding  in  her  ungloved  hand 
a  bouquet  of  field-grass  and  daisies,  at  which  she  looks 
admiringly,  as  she  toddles  beside  her  brother  and  mur- 
murs, in  her  baby-accents:  "For mother!"  Alas!  poos 
mother  will  never  thank  her  for  tbose  flowers.  Already 
she  is  on  the  borderland — the  last  flicker  of  life's  taper  is 
dying  out  Nurse  knows  that  if  she  arouses  from  that 
torpid  sleep  at  all,  it  will  be  only  for  the  last,  bewildered 
look  that  tells  that  the  eyo  is  opening  upon  a  scene  un- 
known to  u&  She  places  the  children  where  they  shall 
be  within  tbe  mother's  sight,  when  that  moment  comeii 
It  will  not  be  long,  she  thinks — ^and  she  is  rigbt.  The 
children,  still  hond-in-hand — tho  little  one  hushed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  others — are  grouped  in  a  trance  of  ex- 
pectation, when  at  once,  as  the  dying  eyes  opened  with 
the  nameless  look,  eo  familiar  to  the  nurse,  so  terribly 
strange  to  them,  the  boy,  with  a  wailing  cry  of  agony, 
loosed  his  sisters'  hands,  and  flung  himself  upon  the  bed. 

*'  Mother  I"  that  was  all ;  but  tbe  anguish  in  the  voioe^ 
the  unfocgetable  accent  of  suffering,  rang  through  the 
ward,  and  as  the  life  went  out  a  sob  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness  rose  like  a  prayer  or  chant  upon  the  air. 

'*  They  ought  never  to  ha'  come,"  muttered  one  old  pa- 
tient, who  hod  supped  the  cnp  of  sorrow,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  tho  agony  of  that  moment  ''  'Tain't  no  sight  for 
children." 

•*  Would  you  have  had  them  lose  her  without  a  good-by  ?** 
asked  a  younger  woman,  whose  own  children  came  twice 
weekly  to  rejoice  over  her  recovery. 

**It  don't  do  no  good,  no  good  at  all !"  persisted  tho 
older  patient 

Maybe  she  was  right ;  yet,  in  the  coming  days  of  sor- 
row and  of  struggle,  perhaps  the  thought  of  that  last  mo- 
ment strengthened  tbe  boy  ;  perhaps  the  memory  of  that 
last  look  at  her,  who  had  been  to  him  the  embodiment  of 
all  tbe  purity  and  goodness  his  life  had  ever  known, 
stayed  and  helped  him  in  his   dreary  life.     When  the 
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babf  gitl,  oaoe  mon  led  away,  l«tt  brtiad  upon 
the  oovarlet  tha  tiSMimd  gnaa  and  dudca,  tha 
anno,  Ukiiig  them  tenderly  np,  placed  than 
agaiaat  tha  motbet'a  boaom ;  and  whan  aha  laj 
plamd  and  oafe,  at  reat  in  the  ooffln  proridod  I7 
the  ttutitatioD,  in  ona  dead  hand  was  tha  babT'a 
gift  of  flowen. 

Bnt  we  find  joy,  too,  in  tha  ahifting  aoenea  of 

hoapital  lifo.     Xhare,  far  np  in  the  annKgeat  oot^ 

ner  of  a  long  ward,  la  a  ohtld's  bad.     In  i^  for 

montha,  haa  lain  a  tortured  frame,  a  Uttla  body 

9D   miaahapen  when    it   flnt  oame  in  that  IIm 

nni|wa<could  not  tell  it*  age  or  aez.     It  haa  been 

there  aome  time,  and  aa  we  aea  it  now  we  find 

ft  bright  Uttla  faoa,  with  large,  aoft  brown  flTea, 

whane  wiattnl  look  ia  tha  aole  indicator  of  paat 

sofEBTiog.     That  child  ia  the  onlj  traaanre  of  a 

widowed  heart,  the  one  bright  spot  In  a  dreary 

Ule,  and  npon  that  apot  tha  darkeat,  heavleat 

dond  had  reBt«d  ;  tor  a  andden  aooidant,  a  poab, 

a  fall,  had  threatened  not  life,  but  reaaon.    When 

Archie  entered  the  hoapital  there  aeamed  little 

hope— homanlr  speaking,  there  waa  no  hope — of 

hia  reoorerj.     He  haa  bean  watched  with  oeaae- 

leaa  oaiet  the  utmoat  akiil  haa  been  laTiahad  apoii 

g    the  poor  widow'a  child ;  noraing  which  no  gcrid 

I    coold  have  insnred  haa  been  hia,  and  to-day  tha 

H    poor  mother  haa  been  told  that  ha  will  raoorar, 

i    will  come  oat  a  etronger,  finer  lad  than  erer ; 

m    with  ordinary  care,  be  her  anpport  and  ootnfort 

g    .till. 

B  Joy  and  oorrow  nlika  lack  wotda,  Tha  widow'a 
"  lipa  caanot  espreaa  the  thankful  joy  of  har  baart ; 
g  aba  tnma  away  to  hide  tha  happy  tears,  and  only 
K  after  she  haa  had  time  to  recover  can  abe  find  a 
,  J  few  faltering  worda  of  gratitude  and  thaako. 
i  Bo,  if  we  Tiait  tha  ont-patienta'  wards,  what 
I  aoaoea  of  miaery,  what  aotiona  ot  coomge  and 
'  n  endntanca,  what  hwoio  livea,  on%  leama  to  know 
•a    and  to  ^predate  I 

■  Ia  tha  waiting-hall  of  a  large  general  hoapital 
i  aoma  of  life's  saddest  acenca  are  enaated.  Tbe 
^  long,  tedions  waitiog  which  ia  iDseparable^  aa  it 
wonld  appear,  from  all  snoh  inatitntiona,  and  one 
of  ita  moat  painfnl  teatniea,  haa  aorely  triad  one 
poor  woman,  who  haa  been  sitting  there  ainoe 
eight  o'clock.  Bhe  is  a  mother,  worn  with  woric, 
weaiy  with  the  constant  diaappointmant  of  a 
atraggling  litei  Her  coontenaooe  bears  the  look 
of  rengoation,  ao  easily  graven  on  tbe  featnrea  of 
the  working  poor.  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  bnt 
her  torn  baa  not  coma.  A  lad,  of  parbapa  eleven 
yeai^  leans  heavily  against  her,  and  now  and 
again  aska  qnemlonsly  if  "it's  not  time  yet?" 
Bnt  tha  heavy  aigh  ot  waiting  ia  only  sncoeeded 
by  the  long  breathe,  which  saya,  "  We  can  go  at 
last,"  some  time  after  two.  Lat  na  watch  for  the 
pair  when  they  retnm  from  the  cmanltatioD, 
after  on  interval  of  ten  minnlea  or  leaa.  Tha 
lines  in  the  woman's  face  are  deeper ;  the  lad 
olinga  more  olcaely  to  her  arm  ;  his  eyea  have  a 
(ar4way,  fixed  lock,  for  lie  aa  well  aa  aha  has 
heard  tha  fatal  verdici  It  has  been  kindly  given, 
if  in  few  words,  Beating  herself  once  mora  among 
those  whose  oasa  baa  been  inquired  into,  she 
makes  no  moan  ;  perh^M  draws  her  abafr^  a  little 
oloaar  nmnd  bar;  in  a  womanly  way;  and  again, 
with  the  lad's  weight  full  upon  her,  awaita  her 
tarn  tO'Obtain  the  madiciaa  tha  praaoription  for 
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or  two,  whoM  bm-den  for  tha  tim«  is  light«,  draw  noar 
with  vords  of  ^mpath^  ftnd  sorrow.  A  quiet  tmr  finds 
its  W17  down  tbo  mother's  oheek,  perlups  a  seoond  fol- 
lows ;  but  snoli  woman  do  not  weep^ 

"  Ha's  the  last  of  them  tH,"  she  says,  in  a  snbdned  waj. 
"  m  wait  for  the  tnedidne,  though  doctor  mjn  it  won't 
help  him  mudh." 

So  aha  waits  for  honrs,  and,  late  in  tha  afternoon,  wends 
her  wearj  way  homeward,  poorer  by  a  lost  day's  work, 
hesTier  in  heart  by  tbo  realieation  of  her  coming  loss. 

Or,  take  another  instanoe.  In  the  onter  hall  of  a  large 
ophthalmic  hospital  are  gathered  some  throe  hnndred  par 
tianta.  Every  Bg«  is  represented,  from  the  infant  in  its 
mother's  urns, 
to  the  taking, 
broken-down 
old  man,  who 
totten  on  his 
omtoh;  or  the 
sged  woman, 
who,  with  eyes 
tightly  band- 
aged, and  the 
usual  patbetio 
look  of  snb- 
missioD,  mvaita 
her  turn.  In 
the  oorner  of 
one  of  the 
benches,  rest- 
ing her  head 
against  the 
upright  board 
whioh  dividee 
it  from  the 
porta's  box, 
sits     a    litUe 


child.  There  is  something  terribly  nnchildish  abont  iter ; 
she  looks  as  if  she  had  never  eren  heard  of  |^y.  The  ohild- 
iah  features  are  so  set  and  atill  that  the  hud«at  heart  most 
ache  in  gazing  at  her ;  and  so  small  is  ehe^  that  the  worn 
boots,  patched  and  mended,  yet  with  their  dne  comple- 
ment of  buttons,  scarce  reaoh  half-wsy  from  the  bench  to 
the  ground.  Since  early  moroing  she  has  sat  thero  ;  she 
is  evidently  an  habilui«,  bat,  aa  the  saying  goes,  "keeps 
herself  to  hertelL"  Wearineeii  has  almost  given  place  to 
sleep,  and  the  worn  brown  hat,  diaplaoed  as  the  head  seeks 
ease  against  the  unsympathetic  board,  leaves  fall  in  view 
the  soft,  fair  hair  and  closing  eyelids  of  the  little  patient 

It  is  drawing  near  twelve  o'doch,  when  a  brisk  hospital 
nnisa  makes  her  appearanoei 

"Now,  my  pet  r'aho  says,  and  the  child  starts  from  her 
'    '  nneosy      rest, 

and  scramb- 
ling to  the 
floor,  pieces 
her  hand  con- 
fidingly in 
nnrse's,  and  is 
led  swsy. 

Her  place 
remains  emptor 
for  perhaps 
twenty  min- 
ntes,  then  tha 
pair  reappear. 


i¥"0.8 


the 


Jittle  head 
tightly  band- 
aged ;  drops 
opon  the  bat)f 
cheek  teU 
their  tale ;  the 
nnrse  lifts  her 
back  into  her 
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uidf'wiib  a  ohecring  \7ord  of  encouragement  to  her  for 
being  "80  brave,"  faastena  to  attend  upon  another. 

But  now  the  most  trying  part  of  the  child's  waiting  is  to 
eome.    She  must  take  her  torn  at  the  dispensary. 

Did  she  but  ask,  the  kindly  hearts  of  the  other  snfferers 
in  the  hall  would  be  moved,  and  the  little  one  would  be 
passed  on  and  obtain  her  medicine  out  of  her  turn.  But 
her  self-iKMseBsion  is  too  great  to  allow  of  her  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  position.  She  waits,  evidently  in  severe 
pain  from  the  recent  operation.  She  moves  uneasily  and 
restlessly  upon  her  seat,  and  at  lost  the  bottle  and  paper 
are  placed  carefully  by  her  side,  and  the  small  hands  are 
folded.  The  patient  endurance  suggested  by  this  actioa  is 
indescribable.  Now  and  again  a  moan  is  wrung  from  the 
childish  lips,  and  a  young  woman  with  an  infemt  in  her 
arms,  and  another  young  child  clinging  to  her  skirts, 
addreeaes  her ;  bat  the  little  one  gives  a  short  answer, 
and  offers  no  emooanigement  to  inqiury. 


At  half-past  one  a  lad  enters  the  hall ;  he  is  evidently 
her  brother.  He  finds  his  way  up  to  her,  and  possesses 
himself  of  the  bottle  and  prescription,  and,  elbowing  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  returns  in  about  twenty  minutes 
with  the  lotion,  lifts  the  child,  not  unteuderly,  from  bar 
seat,  and  leads  her  away. 

Poor  little  one  1  the  time  so  wearily  passed  did  not,  in 
her  case,  represent  money,  only  trial  and  endurance ;  but 
to  very  many  who  are  forced  to  receive  such  help  in  the 
great  city,  the  hours  spent  in  the  waiting-room  mean  tho 
loss  of  half  a  day's  work,  of  absolute  money  never  to  be 
regained. 

This  fact  should  make  people  who  are  less  sorely  tried 
patient  of  the  irritability  and  apparent  want  of  apprecia- 
tion that  is  often  claimed  against  free  patients  t  for  the 
well-to-do  can  scarcely  realize,  in  their  utmost  oompassion 
and  tenderness,  the  weariness  and  heart-sickness  of  the 
suffering  poor. 


ANGEL  VISITS. 
By    Charles    Mackay. 


THOu'ftT  old,  grandfather,  old  and  bliad. 
But  ever  cheerful,  good  and  kind. 
I  love,  when  early  Bummer  blooms. 
And  meads  are  lavish  of  perfumeSi 
To  see  thoe  in  thy  garden  ohair, 
With  silvery  looks  and  forehead  bare, 
And  face  upturned,  as  thou  had*st  striven 
To  look  through  darkness  into  heaven. 

••  And  oft,  when  o'er  the  frozen  wold 
The  wintry  tempests  whistle  cold ; 
When  strolling  gusts,  in  sport  or  ire. 
Howl  down  our  chimney  at  the  fire ; 
When  crickets  chirrup  on  the  hearth, 
As  if  thoy  shared  the  children's  mirth— 
Jtfy  last  day*s  lesson  I  repeat. 
Or  read  the  Bible  at  thy  feet 

"  But  now  the  Summer  dasrs  have  come. 
With  song  of  birds  and  insect-hum; 
The  earth  is  bright  with  flowers  and  leaves, 
And  swallows  dart  from  cottage  eaves; 
The  shadows  through  the  foliage  fall. 
Like  net-work  on  the  garden  wall ; 
And  ship-like  clouds  go  sailing  by. 
In  the  calm  ocean  of  the  sky. 

"  Around  our  porch  the  tendrils  twine. 
And  bind-weeds  clasp  the  eglantine. 
The  Summer  day  is  fair  and  mild — 
Come,  lean  upon  thy  little  child. 
And  let  me  guide  thee  to  thy  seat; 
I'll  do  my  knitting  at  thy  feet— 
And  should  the  time  be  dull  or  long, 
I'll  read,  or  sing  my  last  new  eoog. 

"  But  far  more  happy  I  should  be 
To  sit  and  hear,  and  learn  from  thoe. 
Oft  when  thou'rt  musing  all  alone. 
No  eye  upon  thee  but  my  own, 
I  hear  haJf-spoken  words  that  seem 
Beplies  to  questions  in  a  dream. 
And  watch,  observant,  from  my  place. 
The  placid  rapture  on  thy  face. 

"  And  it  would  please  me  wouldst  thou  tell 

Thine  own.  thy  little  Rosabel, 

What  thoughts,  amid  thy  sight's  eolipso, 

Can  bring  the  smiles  upon  thy  lips. 

Old  age,  I've  heard,  Is  full  of  eare. 

But  thou  nrt  happy— thine  is  fair; 

Bo  fair— and  yet  it  onnnot  bo— 

X  think  that  augois  visit  thoe.' 


"  Dear  Tosabel,  His  even  eol 
There  are  more  angels  than  we  knew. 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  my  seat  prepare. 
Let  me  inhale  the  morning  air, 
Beceive  the  sunlight  on  my  cheek. 
And  feel  thy  presence  as  I  speak ; 
And  I  will  tell  of  Angels  three. 
Who  daily  come  and  visit  me. 

**  Though  I  am  frail,  and  old,  and  blind, 
God  sends  His  sunshine  to  my  mind; 
'Twas  He  bestowed  the  visual  ray,' 
'Twas  He  who  took  the  gift  away. 
But  when  His  chastening  hand  withdrew 
Earth's  outward  forms  from  sensuous  view. 
He  opened  to  my  mental  sight 
The  inner  spirit  infinite. 

"  And  self-communion,  calm  and  long. 
Deep  musings  upon  right  and  wrong. 
And  conflicts  with  the  pride  and  sin 
That  ever  surged  ond  swoll  within. 
Cleared  from  my  soul  some  mists  obscnro. 
And  filled  it  with  repealings  pure ; 
I  knew  myself,  and,  humbled  low. 
Drew  comfort  in  my  deepest  woo. 

"  I  see  no  more  the  fields  and  bowers. 
Nor  endless  beauty  of  the  flowers ; 
I  see  no  more  the  rivers  run, 
Kor  hilltops  gilded  by  the  sun ; 
I  see  no  more  creation's  grace; 
I  see  no  more  thy  gentle  face ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  skies 
Is  hidden  from  my  withered  eyes. 

**  But  when  I  hear  the  wild  wind  oall 
To  forest-boughs  that  answer  ail— 
Tho  sedges  rustling  in  the  lake— 
The  blackbird  singing  in  tho  brake — 
The  far-oil  murmurs  of  the  shore, 
Deep-throated  ocean's  moan  and  roar — 
Bemembrance  wakens  in  my  mind. 
And  paints  the  pictures  of  the  blind. 

*'  'Tis  then  an  Ang^^l,  one  of  three, 
Decends  to  boar  me  company. 
Sweet  aro  the  accents  of  his  tongue- 
He  keeps  my  heart  for  ever  young  *, 
In  his  companionship  I  stray 
Back  to  my  childhood's  early  day. 
And  live  again  a  wondering  boy, 
Heir  of  a  world  of  life  and  joy. 
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"With  him  I  hold  oommunion  fit; 
His  voice  makes  musio  where  I  sit. 
I  listen,  and  before  me  pass 
World-shadows  in  a  mystio  glass: 
The  torrent  falls,  the  landscape  spreads, 
The  steadfast  forests  nod  their  heads. 
And  the  eternal  oceans  roll 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  my  sonl. 

•*  Whene'er  the  early  cnckoo's  voice 
Bids  thee  and  all  the  meads  rejoice; 
Whene'er  I  find  a  new  delight, 
In  opening  day  or  closing  night ; 
Whene'er  I  sit  in  sun  or  shade, 
And  bless  the  world  and'  Him  who  made. 
And  feel  the  joys  I  cannot  see, 
I  know  this  Angel  visits  me. 

**  And  everm(»e,  when  he  departs. 
Another  cheers  my  heart  of  hearts, 
With  soft  blue  eyes^-two  azure  spheres. 
Bright  with  the  luxury  of  tears. 
Sveet^  is  the  song  of  early  birds,' 
Yet  sweeter  far  are  human  words — 
This  Angel  loves  them,  so  do  I ; 
He  links  me  to  humanity. 

"  Whene'er  thy  father,  pleased  with  home. 
Has  smiiea  for  all  who  go  and  come; 
Whene'er,  his  daily  labor  done. 
He  breathes  his  evening  odson; 
Whenever  thy  mother,  good  and  mild, 
6ings  lullaby  to  soothe  her  ohiid^ 
I  feel  a  sympathy  sincere. 
And  Imow  this  Angel  hovers  near. 

'*  Whene'er  I  hear  the  children  play. 
With  many  a  chant  and  roundelay; 
Whene'er  the  trample  of  their  feet 
Makes  music  round  my  lonely  seat; 
Whene'er  I  hear  thee  sing  thy  song. 
In  happy  innocence  of  wrong. 
And  love  ail  children,  thee,  the  best— 
I  know  that  Angel  is  my  guest. 

"  Whene'er  I  hear  of  generous  thought. 
Of  noble  deeds  by  manhood  wrought. 
Of  Patience  long  and  sorely  tried, 
'R'alklug  with  Vlrtuo  side  by  side ; 


Of  Love  supreme  amid  distress. 
Of  Courage  great  in  gentleness. 
And  feel  the  tears  suffuse  mine  eyes, 
I  share  angelic  sympathies. 

* '  Whene'er  I  hear  of  sin  and  guilt. 
Of  human  blood  in  warfare  spile. 
Of  wrong  and  suffering  unrelieved, 
Of  tender  innocence  aggrieved, 
Of  harsh  oppression,  hate  and  scorn. 
Yet  feel  not  utterly  forlorn. 
But  hopeful  of  a  time  to  be, 
I'm  sure  that  Angel  visits  mo. 

*VAnd  Bosabel,  dear  Bosabel, 
Another  Angel,  mark  me  well, 
8its  at  my  side  by  night,  by  day,  N 
And  teaches  me  to  hope  and  pray; 
He  bids  all  doubt  and  sorrow  cease, 
He  fills  my  soul  with  heavenly  peace. 
And  sings  me  the  eternal  hymn 
Of  the  adoring  seraphim. 

"  And  oft  when  Sleep  forsakes  mine  eyes. 
He  lifts  a  vail  of  mysteries, 
And  shows  me,  strong  In  humble  faith, 
-Lifo-shadows,  and  the  things  of  death; 
He, takes  the  terror  from  the  tomb. 
And  strews  rich  germs  of  heavenly  bloom  ^ 
Upon  the  dark  sepulchral  clod—     ^ 
That  Angel  is  the  Love  of  God.    , 

"  O  Angel  I  heavenly  Angel  mine  f 

His  words  are  harmonies  divine ;   . 

In  his  companiohship  serene, 

All  earthly  joys  are  poor  and  mean; 

The  world  hath  come— the  world  must  go— • 

Th'  immortal  longings  throb  and  glow. 

I  feel  no  more  the  primal  curse, 

I  clasp  the  boundless  universe. 

"  And  yet  I  doubt,  0  daughter^deai; 
If  all  these  Angels  hover  here — 
80  similar  is  each  to  each. 
So  like  in  feature,  form  and  speecli— 
80  linked  in  one  celestial  plan, 
Are  Love  of  Nature,  God,  and  Man, 
I  cannot  think  that  they  are  three— 
Tis  but  one  Angel  visits  mo." 
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Ohb  beautiful  eTening  in  the  Antnmn  of  1816»  seated 
around  a  table,  on  '^vtiioh  the  choicest  wines  of  France  and 
Spain  sparkled  in  the  glasses,  were  seven  persons  ohatting 
gayljt  among  whom  was  the  author  of  this, tale.  The 
table  was  placed  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  country-seat  of 
Senor  Arguellas,  situated  about  a  mile  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  then  the  capital  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles, 
Three  of  the  guests  were  American  m^chants  from  the  far 
S^uth,  who  were  in  commercial  relations  with  Cuba,  and 
irho  proposed — wind  and  tide  favorable — to  sail  for  the 
Bay  of  Morant,  in  Jamaica,  in  the  bark  Neptune,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Starkey.  The  fourth  gaest  was  a 
Spanish  lieutenant  of  artillery,  the  nephew  of  our  hosi 
Then  there  was  a  Senor  Castro,  a  rich  young  Creole,  who 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Dona  Antonia,  a  graceful  girl  of 
sixteen,  tha  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Senor  Arguellaa 
The  sixth  was  Captaia  Starkey,  of  the  Neptune,  an  English 
offioer,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  most  elegant  manners 
and  appearance.  The  seventh  and  last  was  your  servant, 
then  quite  a  youth.  I  had  jast  recovered  from  a  danger- 
ous illae?8,  which  .had  rendered  necessary  my  removal 
from  Jamnica  to  Cnbn.  os  thft  climate  of  the  latter  pince  is 
much  morj  genial  and  less  variable  than  that  of  Jamaica, 


although  the  two  islands  are  only  separated  by  an  interval 
of  two  degrees  of  latitude.  I  also  had  taken  passage  in 
the  Neptune,  together  with  Seiior  Arguellas,  who  had  busi- 
ness in  Kingston,  and  who  wss  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  the  young  lie&tenant  and  Senor  Castro. 
The  Neptune  had  brought  to  Cuba  a  mixed  cargo  of  hard- 
ware, cotton  goods  and  other  articles,  and  was  now  about 
leaving  with  a  half  cargo  of  merchandise.  Amongst  this 
merchandise,  belonging  to  the  three  American  merchants, 
were  several  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  had  failed  te 
command  a  good  price  in  Cuba,  and  which  they  hoped  to 
dispose  of  more  advantageously  in  Jamaica.  Captain 
Starkey's  vessel  was  provided  with  every  accommodation 
and  comfort  for  passengers,  and  the  delightful  weather 
promised  a  passage  botn  short  and  agreeable.  We  were 
all  in  the  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind,  and  talked  gayly 
of  the  morrow's  voyaqre,  the  politics  of  Cuba,  America  and 
Europe,  of  the  relative  merits  of  French  and  Spanish 
wines,  and  of  the  cigars  of  Alabama  and  Havana. 

The  night  was  one  oi  rare  beauty  and  clearness.  A 
gentle  breeze,  which  Captain  Starkey  declared  ought  to 
carrv  us  olonnr  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  honr^ 
waited  toward  us  the  perfumes  of  the  rich  and  cdorous 
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nllejrs  vhioli  spread  ont  beneath  ns,  and  Hligbtl;  rippled 
Uie  riven,  or  rather  Btraams,  that  literally  farrow  the 
islaitd,  lefleotmg  &e  d&zzling  Bplendora  of  the  myriads  of 
stars,  which,  ia  theoe  regions,  orovn  night  with  their  fiery 
diadcon, 

Uost  ol  the  gnesta  hod  drank  freely,  perhaps  e<rea  too 
lanoli ;  nererthelesi,  the  oonTersation,  whioh  was  in 
French  (a  langaage  spoken  mora  or  lass  floently  by  na  all) 
was  kapt  ttp,  while  the  mistress  of  the  hooaa  and  her 
daughter  were  preaent,  in  a  tone  not  likely  to  profane  the 
maiestio  oalm  of  the  landscape.  I  shonld  baTe  mentioned 
before  that  Senor  Argnellaa  had  been  detained  in  town  by 
eome  bnsineu  matters. 

'*Do  not  leave  here,  I  beg  of  yon,  without  seeing  me 
again,"  said  the  Senora  Argnellas  to  Captain  Starkey,  as 
she  rose  to  retire.  "  When  yon  are  ready  to  leave,  ring 
the  bell,  and  a  servant  vill  inform  me  of  the  fact  I  wish 
to  have  a  few  worda  with  yon  conoeniing  oar  preparations 
for  to-morrow'a  voyage." 

The  eaptaln  bowed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  lovely 
AntoBia  had  never  smiled  so  sedootively  as  when  she 
Bwept  away  to  join  ber  mother. 


I  can  soaroely  tell,  at  Qiis  day,  what  next  took  pleoe,  or 
what  was  the  tnm  taken  by  onr  oonveraation  ;  but  one 
thing  is  oertain,  it  soon  began  to  assome  a  disagreeable 
oharaoter.  I  fanded  that  perbi^  Antonia's  ^preasion  on 
taking  leave  of  the  captain  bad  displeaaed  Senor  de  Castro. 
This,  however,  waa  not  the  ostensible  oanse  of  the  diffl- 
onll^  which  soon  aros&  The  captain  of  the  Nrptime  was 
to  transport  to  Jamaica  several  families  of  free  negroes, 
familiar  with  the  ooltivBtion  of  the  sngar-cane,  and  who, 
on  this  aiMxrant,  had  been  engaged  at  mach  higher  wages 
than  they  oonld  command  in  Oaba.  The  American  mer- 
ohante,  who  had  not  diaaimnlated  the  fact  that  this 
oomponionahip  for  the  voyage  was  little  to  their  taste,  re- 
vived this  But^ect  in  some  manner,  and  began  to  banter 
Captain  Starkey,  who  waa  so  charitable  aa  to  snppose  that 
miserable  negroes  had,  like  other  hnman  beinga,  the  right 
to  dispose  of  their  own  sonls  and  bodies.  This  slight 
clond,  however,  would  have  passed  over  without  leaving 
behind  any  unpleasant  traoes,  if,  in  the  oouse  of  con- 
versation, the  captain  had  not  had  the  impradence  to 
mention  that  he  bad  formerly  serred  as  a  volanteer  on 
board  an  En^ish  man-of-war  to  pnt  down  the  elave-bad& 
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This  avowal  at  once  inflamed  the  anger  of  Seuor  de 
-Oastro,  which  seemed  only  awaiting  some  pretext  to  borsfc 
torfch ;  and  I  fancied,  from  a  few  oatiis  which  escaped 
him,  tiiat  the  prizes  captured  by  the  English  had  caosed 
him  some  heavy  losses.  Bitter  words  were  exchanged. 
The  motives  of  the  English  in  wishing  to  destroy  the 
slave-trade  were  questioned,  and  attacked  with  scorn  and 
bitterness,  and  were  defended  with  energy  and  haughti- 
ness. 

At  last— the  fact  is,  the  two  adversaries,  heated  by  too 
frequent  libations  and  carried  away  by  anger,  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  they  were  doing  and  saying — 
at  last,  Senor  de  Oastro  applied  to  the  Queen  of  England 
an  epithet  which  so  incensed  the  captain,  that  he  dashed  a 
glass  of  wine  in  the  offender's  face.  In  a  second  every 
man  was  on  his  feet,  perfectly  sobered  by  this  unexpected 
termination  of  the  discussion. 

The  captain  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  His 
features,  still  bearing  the  traces  of  anger,  were  suddenly 
covered  with  livid  paleness. 

'*  I  ask  your  pardon,  Senor  de  Oastro,*'  te  stamnrered  ; 
"  I  was  wrong — ^v«ry  wrong,  to  have  done  this,  although, 
perhaps,  there  was  .some- excuse  lor  the  action.*'  . 

"  Pardon  you  1  a  thousand  devils  V*  axdaamed  De 
Oastro,  who,  in  a  peeiect  paroxysm  of  fury,  was  wiping 
his  fiice  with  a  handkerchief.  ''  Pardon  you' I  Yos,  I  will 
pardon  you,  with  a  bullet  through  your.teart — nothing 
less  I" 

No  way  seemed  *  to  present  iiself  *  tasoj  of  the  party  to 
avoid  a  duel,  partdonlarly  aa  at  that  ttma  the  oode  of  honor 
was  very  rigorous  in  Onba.  Lieutenant  Arguellas  hast- 
ened into  the  house,  and  soon  returned  with  a  case  of 
pistols. 

"  Lot  us  go  into  that  copse  below,'*  he  Eaid,  quickly,  and 
in  a  low  tone  ;  ^*  we  will  not  be  distcvbed  there." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  took  De  Oastro's  arm, 
and  the  two  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  grove.  At  the 
same  moment  Mr.  Desmond,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Amer- 
icans, approached  Oafitoin  Starkey,  who,  having  reeovared 
his  composure,  stood  .aJoof  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
said  : 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  am  not,  notwithstanding  my 'commer- 
cial occupations,  an  entire  stranger  to  these  matters,  and 
if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  this  afiair— " 

"Thanks,  sir,"  interrupted  the  captain;  •*!  shall  not 
put  your  offer  of  service  to  the  test.  Lieutenant  Arguel- 
las," he  continued,  "it  is  useless  to  proceed  a  step  fur- 
ther. I  am  not  a  duelist,  and  will  not  fight  with  Seuor 
de  Oastro." 

"  What  does  he  say !"  cried  the  lieutenant,  glancing 
nround  with  an  air  of  stupefaction—"  that  he  will  not 
fight  r 

I  saw  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  the 
Americans,  on  seeing  an  individual  of  the  race  from  which 
they  had  sprung  show  thus  the  white  feather. 

"  You  will  not  fight,  Oaptain  Starkey  ?"  rejomed  Mr. 
Desmond,  after  a  painful  pause,  and  in  a  grave  tone — 
"  you,  whose  name  figures  in  the  list  of  the  Boyal  British 
Navy — ^you  say  you  will  not  fight  ?  You  must  be  jest- 
ing ?" 

"I  am  not  at  all  in  jest.  It  is  on  principle  that  I  am 
a  foe  to  dueling. " 

'*  The  gentleman  is  a  coward  on  principle !"  cried  Do 
Oastro,  with  a  savage  burst  of  mocking  laughter,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  his  fist  at  the  English  officer. 

This  bitter  sarcasm  seemed  to  wound  the  oaptain  like 
the  sting  of  a  serpent  His  dark  eves  literally  flashed 
fira  ;  he  made  a  step  toward  De  Oastro,  but  then  restrained 
himzolL 


**  It  is  well  1"  said  he  ^"  I  must  endure  all  this.  I  have 
already  admitted,  sir,  that  I  was  wrong  in  proceeding  to 
such  extreme  measures  with  yoa,  although  your  imperti- 
nence certainly  merited  some  chastisement ;  but  I  repeat 
I  will  not  Qght  you." 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Arguellas,  who  seemed 
a  prey  to  the  most  violent  excitement — "  I  tell  you  that 
you  shall  give  satisfaction  to  my  friend,  or,  by  heaven  I  I 
will  brand  you  as  a  coward,  not  only  over  all  Ouba,  but 
throughout  Jamaica  as  well  I" 

Oaptain  Starkoy's  only  reply  to  this  bravado  was  to 
touch  the  bell,  and  order  the  servant  who  answered  it  to 
inform  the  Seuora  Arguellas  that  he  awaited  her  orders. 

'*  The  brave  Englishman  is  about  to  seek  protection  be- 
hind the  petticoats  of  your  aunt,  lieutenant  1'*  cried  De 
Oastro,  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

"In  truth,  I  begin  to  have  doubts  whether  Oaptain 
Stafekey  is  really  an  Englishman,"  said  Mr.  Desmond., 
who,  in-  common  with  his  two  friends,  had  now  become 
considerably  excited;  "but,  anyhow,  as  my  parents 
were  bom  and  bred  in  England,  if  you  pretend  to  insinu- 
ate that " 

At  this  moment  Seiiora  Arguellas  advanced,  and  the 
irritated  American  with  difficulty  reatrained  himself.  The 
seiiora  appeared  astonished  at  the^musual  expression  on 
every  face.  Nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  the  captain, 
she  entered  the  house  with  him. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  we  Isarned  that  Oaptain  Starkey^ 
hod  left  the  house,  leaving  word  that  the  Neptune  would 
sail  next  morning  at  nine  precisely.  This  intelligence  was 
received  with  a  perfect  volley  of  invectives  against  the  un- 
fortunate captain  in  particular,  and  Englishmen  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  at  one  time  ih^re  seemed  great  danger  of  a  per- 
sonal encounter  between  Lieutenant  Arguellas  and  Mr. 
Desmond,  the  latter  manifesting  an  intense  desire  to  kill 
some  one,  it  mattered  not  whom,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Bat  this  satisfaction 
was  not  afforded  him,  and  the  company  soon  after  separ- 
ated. 

Next  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  we  were  all  on  board. 
Oaptain  Starkey  reoeived'^is  with  frigid  x>olitenes8,  and  I 
remarked  that  the  tone  of  raillery  affected  by  De  Oastro 
and  his  friend  did  not  in  the  least  appear  to  ruffie  him. 
But  the  disdainful  fiioe  of  Doiia  Antonia,  who  turned  her 
eyes  away  as  she  passed  him  to  go  into  tho  cabin,  the 
manner  in  which  she  drew  her  mantle  around  lier,  as  if 
she  feared  to  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  a  coward — 
at  least  it  was  thus  that  I  interpreted,  perhaps  wrongly* 
however,  her  actions — amoved  him  deeply.  The  expression 
of  annoyance,  however,  speedily  passed  away,  and  his  face 
became  as  severe  and  cold  as  before.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  his  apparent  indifference  had  ita 
limita 

De  Oastro,  approaching  him,  gave  free  vent  to  his 
hatred  and  contempt,  and  used  the  term  "  coward  "  in  so 
loud  a  tone  as  to  be  audible  to  tho  crew,  when  suddenly 
he  felt  a  grip  of  iron  on  his  arm. 

"  Hark  you,  sir  I"  said  Oaptain  Starkey,  in  an  imperative 
tone  ;  "individually  I  am  indifferent  as  to  what  you  may 
eay  ;  but  here,  on  board,  I  am  cnptain — that  is  to  say,  ab- 
solute master ;  and,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  weaken  my  author- 
ity, I  shall  permit  no  one  to  insult  me  before  my  crew.  If 
you  again  attempt  to  do  so,  I  will  pnt  you  nnder  arrest, 
perhaps  in  irons,  until  our  arrival  in  Jamaica.'' 

Alter  this  energetic  warning,  ho  pushed  his  disconcerted 
auditor  from  him,  and  passed  on.  All  the  passengers, 
white  and  black,  wero  on  board  ;  the  anchor  was  nused, 
the  8!iih  Tinfurled,  nnd  in  a  frw  moments  after  we  were 
sailing  in  tho  direction  of  Oux)u  MorauU 
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It  did  not  reqnire  a  long  sojonm  on  board  the  Naptmte 
to  acquire  the  convlotion  that,  whatever  might  be  the  pn- 
gfllanimity  of  the  oaptain  in  dueling  matters,  h3  was  an 
aooompli^ed  sailor,  and  that  bis  crew,  composed  of  a 
dozen  fine-looking  fellows^  were  under  the  most  complete 
disciplina  Orders  were  given  and  obeyed  as  quietly  and 
with  as  great  precision  as  on  board  a  man-of-war.  And 
we  all  soon  felt  and  admitted,  openly  or  tacitly,  that,  in 
case  of  a  storm  or  other  nautical  peril,  most  implicit  con- 
fidence might  be  placed  in  the  ability  and  energy  of  Cap- 
tain Starkey. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  continued  propitious  ;  but  the 
breeze  was  light  and  variable,  so  that,  after  having  caught 
sight  of  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica,  many  days  passed 
before  the  distance  which  separated  us  from  them  appeared 
sensibly  to  diminish.  At  last  the  breeze  began  to  freshen 
from  the  northeast,  and,  little  by  little,  we  drew  near  to 
Cape  Morant.  We  passed  it  finally,  and  reaobed  the  bay 
inside  it  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  voyage 
was  now  almost  over.  This  was  a  gveat  rdief  to  all  the 
cabin  passengers — a  relief  far  greater  <eT«n  than  ihat  ordi- 
narily experienced  when  one  is  not  a  sailor,  on  being  de- 
livered from  the  tedium  of  impriaottmeiit  on  shipboard. 
Every  one  was  under  a  restraint  ^^eh  was^otremely  em- 
barrassing and  painlnL  The  captain  did  tiie  honors  at 
table  with  icy  civility.  The  eenvowaton,  if  it  -^an  be  so 
called,  limited  itself  to  the  interdMAge  of  a  few  mesiosyl- 
lables  ;  and  we  all  experienced  the  utmost  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  our  last  breaklsBt  on  board  the  Nopiune 
had  been  eaten.  By  the  time  we  doubled  Oape  Morant, 
all  the  passengers  had  retired,  myself  excepted,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  Oaptain  Starkey  descended 
into  his  room  to  arrange  some  papers,  as  I  afterward 
learned. 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  and  continued  to  walk 
the  deck  with  Hawkins,  the  mate,  who  was  anxiously  ob- 
serving the  lights  which  glittered  on  the  well-known  idiore, 
which  I  had  left  with  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  again. 
While  my  glance  was  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  I 
noticed  suddenly  a  brilliant  red  light  reflected  on  the 
water  near  us,  and  immediately  I  ^perceived  that  this  light 
was  from  a  jet  of  flame,  which  burst  forth  from  the  main 
hatchway  just  as  two  sailors  had  opened  it,  for  I  know  not 
what  purpose.  la  my  itill  feeble  state  of  health,  the 
fright  occasioned  by  this  spectacle — ^for  thoughts  of  the 
barrels  of  gunpowder  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind — 
so  bewildered  me  that,  for  a  few  moments,  I  was  para- 
lyzed ;  and  had  I  not  instinctively  clung  to  the  nettings,  I 
should  have  fallen  fall  length  on  the  deck. 

Wild  cries  of  **  Fire !  fire  I"  the  most  fearful  of  all 
sounds  on  shipboard,  mingled  themselves  with  the  giddy 
buzzing  of  my  brain  ;  and  I  retained  just  suiEcient  con- 
sciousness to  distinguish,  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  on 
deck,  and  the  tumultuous  exclamations  of  the  crew,  the 
fine,  athletic  form  of  the  captain,  who  bounded  up  the 
staircase  to  the  deck,  and,  iu  a  voice  of  thunder,  enforced 
silence,  then  gave  the  order  for  immediately  closing  the 
hatchway  from  whence  issued  the  fiames.  He  assisted  in 
executing  this  order  with  his  own  hands,  then  disappeared 
down  the  forecastle.  The  two  or  three  minutes  that  he 
was  absent — ^for  it  was  not  more — appeared  to  us  as  many 
hours  ;  but  so  general  was  the  conviction  that  our  safety 
lay  in  his  judgment  and  firmness,  that  not  a  word  was  ut- 
tered nor  a  movement  made  until  he  reappeared,  burned 
and  blackened  by  the  fiames,  and  dragging  after  him 
something  whieh  appeared  like  a  dead  body.  He  threw 
tins  burden  on  the  deck,  and  hastening  over  to  Hawkins, 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  but  sufficiently  loud  for  me  to  hear 
him: 


'*  Hurry  below,  waken  the  passengers,  and  bring  me  my 
pistols,  which  are  lying  in  the  ch^t  in  my  stateroom.  Be 
quick,  for  aU  our  lives  are  at  stake."  Then  turning  to  the 
terrified  but  attentive  sailoro  :  "  Yon  know,  my  friends,'* 
said  he,  in  a  firm,  quick  tone,  "  that  never^  on  any  account, 
would  I  deceive  yon.  Attend,  therefore,  to  what  I  saj. 
This  foolish  drunkard,  the  servant  of  Lieutenant  Arguellas, 
has  set  fire,  with  his  candle,  to  the  spirits  which  he  was 
trying  to  steal,  and  the  hold  la  now  a  mass  of  fiames, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extinguish.*' 

At  these  words  the  sailors  set  up  a  howl  of  rage  and 
terror,  and  instinctively  rushed  toward  the  lifeboats  ;  but 
the  imperious  voice  of  the  captain  arrested  their  steps. 

"Will  you  hear  me?"  cried  he.  "Precipitation  and 
disorder  will  cost  us  all  our  lives ;  but  by  coolness  and 
courage  we  may  all  be  saved  before  the  fire  can  reach  the 
powder.  And  remember,"  he  added,  taking  his  pistols 
from  the  hands  of  Hawkins  and  leveling  them,  **  remem- 
ber that  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  the  first 
num  who  disobeys  my  orders !  I  never  miss  I  So,  to 
work,  firmly  and  all  together  !" 

The  efiisct  produced  on  the  eiew  by  the  attitude  of  the 
eaptain,  and  his  words,  so  full  of  confidence,  audacity  and 
alacrity,  was  marvdous.  The  panic  with  which  they  had 
^been  seized  suddenly  gave  place  to  calm  resolutiou,  and  in 
an  inoredibly  short  space  of  time  the  lifeboats  wore 
lauBched. 

•••Good,  my  brave  fellows  !  I  repeat,  we  have  plenty  of 
time.  Four  among  you,"  and  he  pointed  them  out,  '*  will 
remain  with  me.  TJhree  of  you  will  jump  into  each  of  the 
large  boats,  two  into  the  small  one ;  now,  bring  them  all 
to  the  starboard.  They  will  be  foundered  if  persons  are 
permitted  to  jump  into  them  pell-mell ;  we  will,  therefore, 
use  but  one  ladder.*' 

The  passengers  came  rushing  on  deck,  half  clad  and 
frantic  with  terror,  for  they  all  knew  that  there  was  pow- 
der on  board.  Scarcely  had  the*  boats  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  when  the  men,  white  and  black,  pressed  wildly 
forward  past  the  women  and  children,  without  giving 
themselves  the  least  eonoem  as  to  whom  they  might  sac- 
rifice, so  that  they  themselves  might  find  a  refuge  in  the 
boats  from  tiie  surging  volcano  that  w|m  roaring  at  their 
feet.  Assisted  by  the  four  vigorous  sailors  whom  he  had 
selected  for  this  purpose,  Oaptain  Starkey  pushed  the 
male  passengers  violently  aside. 

"Back  !  back!"  he  cried;  "wo  must  have  order  here. 
The  women  and  children  first,  then  the  old  men.  Let  the 
Benora  Arguellas  pass,  and  her  daughter,  so— -quickly  I" 

Just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  lower  Doua 
Antonia,  more  dead  than  alive,  into  the  boat,  a  new  jet  ot 
flame  burst  forth  from  the  main  hatchway,  with  the  roar 
of  an  explosion.  A  tumultnous  cry  arose  from  the  crowd 
of  terrifled  passengers,  and  all  instinctively  rushing  to- 
ward tha  ladder,  they  crowded  violently  against  one  an- 
other. De  Castro,  with  the  energy  of  a  madman,  broke 
through  the  line  of  sailors  and  pressed  against  Antonia 
with  such  impetuosity  that,  but  for  the  almost  herculean 
strength  of  the  captain,  she  would  inevitably  have  been 
precipitated  into  the  water. 

"Back,  wretch  !  back,  dog  !"  shouted  Captsin  Starkey, 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  young  girl's  danger* 
ani  rudely  seizing  De  Castro  by  the  collar,  "or^  if  you 
prefer  it,  look  there,"  pointing  with  his  pistol  to  a  group  of 
sharks  which  were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  by  the  light  of  the 
flre,  a  short  distance  from  the  ship.  "  My  friends,"  added 
he,  "  overboard  with  the  first  man  who  tries  to  pass  be- 
fore his  turn  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,  oaptain  f"  was  the  reply  of  the  men. 

This  terrible  menace  immediately  i^estcred  orier.    The 
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negresses  and  their  oliildren  were  next  plaoed  in  the  boat, 
which  now  appeared  faU, 

"Oast  off,"  ordered  the  captain  ;  "70a  are  full." 

A  feeble  or^,  like  the  aobbing  of  a  child,  was  andible. 
The  oaptaiu  heard  and  underatood  it 

"  One  moment — let  Senor  Argnellna  pasa.  Nov,  then, 
BWay  I" 

The  second  boat  was  Boon  flUed.  It  contained  all  the 
oegroee  bnt  one,  and  the  three  Amerioana. 

"  Yon  ore  a  biave  man,  captain  1"  ezolaimed  tit.  Des- 
mond, Btopping  for  a  moment  in  his  descent  aod  seizing 
the  captain's  hand  ;  "  and  I  was  a  fool  to " 

"  Paaa  on,  air,  pasa  on  1  We  hare  no  time  for  inter- 
cbanging  oompliments." 


"  Cut  the  boat  hold  one  more  ?"  aaked  the  oaptain  ;  and 
althongh  hia  Toioe  bad  lost  none  of  its  finnneaa,  I  re- 
marked that  his  fnoe,  which  alwaja  wore  an  expression  of 
indomitable  resolution,  was  of  dpathlike  poleneaa. 

"  It  mnai,  captain,  aince  it  la  for  70a  we  ore  to  make 
room  ;  bnt  we  are  already  too  deep  in  the  water,  consider- 
ing those  voracious  sharlui  hovering  abont  ■oa," 

"  Wait  one  moment  I  must  not  qnit  the  ship  while  a 
human  being  remains  on  board." 

Ha  moved  away,  bnt  rctnmed  in  a  moment,  bearing  in 
hia  arms  the  still  inert  bodj  of  tha  lientenant's  servant, 
which  he  plaoed  gentlj  in  the  boat  At  thia  sight  there 
was  a  nniveraal  crj  of  indignation,  which,  however,  was  of 
no  avail,  for  a  moment  after  the  rope  which  held  the  boat 


The  order  to  oaat  off  had  just  been  given,  when  the  cap* 
tain's  eye  happened  to  fait  on  me,  atil]  clinging  to  the 
nettings. 

"One  moment  I"  he  cried  ;  "here  ia  one  whose  weight 
will  not  sink  yon,"  and  lifting  me  over  the  bulwat^  he 
gently  dropped  me  into  the  boat,  whispering:  "Becall 
me  to  the  remembrance  of  onr  friends  ahonld  I  never  see 
them  agtun." 

There  remained  now  only  the  small  boat,  which  waa 
capable  of  holding  bat  eight  peraona,  and  we  all  asked  onr- 
selves  how,  with  tbe  two  sailora  already  in  it,  thare  could 
sti^l  be  room  for  Lientenont  Argnellas,  Senor  De  Castro, 
the  remaining  negro,  tbe  four  sailors  who  had  asnsted 
Starkey,  and  the  oaptidn  hisuelf .  All  were  aoon  embarked, 
however,  except  the  latter. 


k  BBOAD  ssaar  or  riai  snor  or  fbok  thb  ship's  hold.'' 

to  the  ship  waa  severed  by  tbe  oaptain  and  oast  into  Uie 

"Now,  save  youraelves  I" 

Obedient  to  the  egotistioal  instinct  of  self-preaervation, 
the  ooia  were  dipping  into  the  water,  and  the  boat  moved 
off  from  the  ship. 

When  every  one,  himself  excepted,  had  qnitted  the  ill- 
fated  vessel.  Captain  Starkey,  ahading  hia  eyea  with  his 
hands,  tnmed  hia  gaze  toward  the  ahora.  He  soon  de- 
scried a  vessel  in  the  distance. 

"We  must  have  been  noticed  some  time  ago,"  he  said, 
"  and  boats  most  have  been  sent  out  from  that  ship,  al- 
though I  cannot  tee  them  yet  Should  yon  meet  any, 
hniry  them  on  ;  thare  still  remains  a  chance  of  Ufa  " 

All  this  scene,  this  prolonged  agony,  which  it  haa  coat 
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so  mnoh  apaae  to  dasoribo,  e<reo  imperfeotlj  fram  my  own 
raoolleotioD  md  Uutt  of  othen,  did  not  oconp^,  u  I  waa 
Afterward  aasurod  hj  Mr.  Desmond,  more  than  «iglit  min> 
tttea  fran  the  unborkation  o(  the  SaSon  Argnallas  nntil 
tbs  dapartnn  of  the  Uat  boat  from  the  nnfortnnate  abip. 
I  ahall  nerar  forget  tha  anblimit;  of  the  Bpeotaola  pro- 


ahip  whan  the  flamaa  broke  forth  from  nil  parts  of  the 
deok,  enreloping  tiie  rigging  and  delineating  in  linea  of 
flre  the  profile  of  the  ship,  anrmonnted  bj  its  masts  and 
aailo.  The  oaptain,  in  order  not  to  lose  tha  only  and  Blen- 
der ohaDce  of  escape  of  whioh  ha  had  spoken,  had  retired, 
after  having  taken  the  pieoaation  of  oaating  loose  tha  fois~ 


aonted  by'tlie  iiiifpmg.^wMl^^ij^epnW  object  except  our- 
Bely^jhjct}  m'<}ouU  du^j^Uh  V  jh^^^^^Q^^i  <^^ 
witli  3wui}i  '\Taa,^aaiu?<«iaiea  ~  we  dre^f iil  tboaght  that  the 
he^lq. JMQ  to  .<l'lu)W  firmness  ahS '  cooraga  we  otfed  our 

"?T,W^ift''^iPiOT'W™i^'?^j'n^^M^-'9?^  from  the 


sail,  to  the  eztmmity  of  the  bowsprit,  where  he  was  tempo- 
rarily out  of  tha  reach  of  the  fire ;  but  what  waa  this,  after 
all,  bat  a  prolongBtion  of  the  agonies  of  death  ? 

The  lifeboats,  in  a  silance  broken  onlj  by  tha  measnted 
stroke  of  the  oais,  eontinaed  to  increase  their  diatanoe 
from  the  ship,  and  flveij  eje  waa  direoted  toward  the 
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shore,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  the  long-wiahed-for  aid. 
At  last  \fe  distinotlj  heard  ourselves  hailed.  Mjr  very 
breathing  seemed  suspended.  Our  men  replied  by  lusty 
shouts,  and  soon  one  pilot-boat,  followed  by  a  second, 
seemed  to  spring  forth  from  the  darkness  between  us  and 
the  shor^ 

'*  What  vessel  is  it  ?*'  cried  a  man  in  the  first  boat 

<*  The  Neptune.  It  is  Ch>^^  BUtfkey  who  stands  on 
the  bowsprit." 

I  rose  at  once  to  my  feet 

*'A  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  the  first  boat  which 
reaches  him  1"  I  screamed,  as  loudly  as  I  was  able. 

**I  recognize,"  said  the  first  pilot,  "the  voice  and  face 
of  young  Mr.  M .     Pull  away  for  the  reward." 

And  the  two  boats  pushed  forward,  ignonmt  of  the  dan- 
gerous enterprise  on  whiah  they  were  bound*  A  moment 
afterward  a  third  came  up,  but  after  airiung  a  few  ques- 
tions and  learning  the  stato  of  allkirs,  it  nMMHMl  oS,  reliev- 
ing us  of  a  portion  of  our  human  freiglil 

Great  God  !  what  fearful  anxiety  wo  experienced  while 
all  this  was  taking  place.  Even  now  I  seercely  dare  per- 
mit myself  to  think  of  it  I  closed  my  eyes  and  waited 
breathkesly  the  explosion  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  all 
It  had  come  at  last,  at  least  so  I  supposed,  and  I  leaped  up 
convulsively.  My  brain  had  become  so  impressible  that  I 
had  mistaken  for  the  terrible  catastrophe  the  sudden 
hurrah  of  tho  boats*  crews.  Ko  one  was  now  visible  on 
the  bowsprit  from  the  extreme  end  of  which  hung  a  rope. 
And  the  two  pilots,  doubtless  aware  now  of  their  danger, 
were  quitting  the  neighborhood  of  the  vessel  with  even 
greater  speed  than  they  had  approached  it  The  cheers 
and  shouts  continued,  but  my  gaze,  by  a  strange  fascina- 
tion, was  riveted  upon  the  burniug  vessel,  and  tho  boats 
which  were  making  such  great  haste  to  escape  its  danger- 
ous proximity.  Suddenly  a  broad  sheet  of  fire  shot  up 
from  the  ship's  hold,  and  was  followed  by  a  deafening 
roar.  I  fell,  or  I  was  overturned,  I  khow  not  which  ;  our 
boat  was  violently  rocked,  and  then  we  heard  the  splash 
of  many  heavy  bodies  falling  into  the  water  from  a  great 
height  Then  came  a  profound  silence  and  blackest  dark- 
ness, in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  recognize 
our  companions.  This  calm  was  interrupted  by  a  joyous 
shout  from  one  of  the  pilot-boats.  We  next  recognized 
the  voice  of  the  captain,  and  the  unanimous  cry  of  joy 
which  came  from  our  boats  announced  the  extent  of  our 
rejoicing  over  his  safety.  Half  an  hour  afterward  we  were 
all  safely  landed. 

The  ship  and  its  cargo  wer^  amply  insured.  The  only 
unfortunate  result  therefore,  of  this  memorable  incident 
in  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Neptune  was 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  underwriters. 

A  mag^floent  service  of  plate»  purchased  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Desmond  and  his  friends  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  subscription  collected  for  the  purpose,  was  presented  to 
Captain  Stalrisey  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  bono :  at 
Kingston. 

In  his  speech  of  thanks  the  captain  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  known  his  motives  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  Senor  de  Castro,  a  circumstance  which  had 
already  beeo  repeated  in  the  papers  in  a  dozen  different 
versions. 

** Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age/' said  he,  "I  was 
oonfided  to  the  care  of  an  exoelleot  aunt  Mrs.  P-^,  who 
reared  me  with  all  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  a 
mother.  Her  husband,  as  is  well  known,  perished  in  a 
duel  two  months  after  his  marriage.  My  poor  aunt  con- 
tinued to  drag  through  a  miserable,  solitary  existence 
until  I  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
lier  wostedi  broken  life  produced  upon  me  such  a  vivid 


impression — I  conceived  such  a  horror  for  Uiis  barbanms 
prejudice,  which  had  made  two  victims  under  my  own  ob- 
servation (for  my  aunt  undermined  by  grief,  died  young), 
that  the  solemn  promise  which  she  exacted  of  me,  with 
her  last  breath,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  duel — this  promise,  I  say,  was  quite  super- 
fluous. As  to  my  conduct  during  our  peril  on  board  the 
Neptune,  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Desmond  has  spoken  in 
such  flattering  terms,  I  con  only  say  that  I  merely  did  my 
duty.  Mr.  Desmond,  like  myself,  springs  from  a  marir 
time  race,  and  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
captain  should  always  be  the  last  to  abandon  his  ship." 

The  brBv«  captain  terminated  his  speech  amid  the  symr 
pathetic  and  warm  applause  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
spectator  who  had  chanced  to  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gallery  might  have  seen  among  the  ladies,  who 
appeared  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  triumph  of 
the  generous  sailor,  the  Dona  Antonia,  seated  beside  her 
mother,  whose  crimson  cheeks  and  glistening  eyes  indi- 
cated the  tender  emotions  which  agitated  her  heart  at  that 
moment 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  Captain  Starkey  has  taken 
up  his  abode  in  Havana,  and  the  charming  Antonia  has 
become  his  wife.  The  captain  is  rich  and  happy,  and,  al- 
though apparently  permanently  settled  in  a  foreign 
country,  continues  to  be  none  the  loss  a  true  Englishman 
at  heart  smd  as  devoted  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
when  he  dashed  the  glass  of  wine  into  the  young  Cuban's 
face.  What  has  become  of  this  latter  personage  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  particularly  care  to  do  so.  Lieutenant 
Arguelks  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  is,  I  presume, 
H^e  Major  Arguellas  mentioned  as  being  lightly  wounded 
hi  the  last  enoounter  with  the  Revolutionists. 


■i 


.     THE  ANGELS*  PRAYER. 

Speas,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels ;  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 

Circle  His  throne  rejoicing;  ye  in  heaven. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Hini  ftrst,  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 


TUNISIM  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

To  FixTsn  up  a  list  of  Tunisian  entertainments  (says  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Globe),  I  wiU  give  a  little  de- 
scription of  an  afternoon  I  spent  in  the  country  house  of 
Ben  Ismain,  which  is  situated  at  Manoubia,  some  ten  miles 
from  Tunis.  We  were  shown  throngh  several  passages 
into  an  immense  hall  or  patio,  well  lighted,  and  surrounded 
by  the  principal  apartments  of  the  house.  At  one  end  was 
a  sort  of  voraenda  or  balcony^  with  a  chair  of  state  placed 
ready  for  the  Bey  (who  was  at  that  time  the  guest  of  the 
Minister],  at  the  other  were  the  latticed  windows  of  the 
harem. 

There  were  assembled  several  hundreds  of  Mussulmans* 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  members  of  the  famous 
sect  of  the  Aissawa,  and  were  assembled  to  perform  their 
religious  exercises  in  the  presence  of  the  Bey,  and  for  the 
benefit  and  amusement  of  the  few  Europeans  who  were 
carefully  hidden  in  a  snug  little  ante-chamber,  which 
commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  hall. 

The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  performance 
was  the  entry  of  the  Boy.  The  vant  crowd  gave  way  re- 
spectfully before  a  slight  figare,  magnificently  clothed  in 
Arab  style,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Tunisian  general. 
The  Bey  disappeared  in  the  house,  but  shortly  afterward 
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was  Been  seated  in  the  chair  of  state  on  the  baloonj.  He 
inclined  his  head,  and  they  began  the  overtare,  which  con- 
sisted of  hideous  banging  and  clanging  of  drams  and  tam- 
bourines. Then  the  Aissawa  placed  themselves  in  a  long 
line,  the  length  of  the  hall ;  the  musicians  and  "  do-no- 
things "  formed  a  semi-circle  in  front ;  two  or  three  stalwart 
men  stood  in  front  of  the  little  group  of  Europeans,  to  pre- 
Tent  accidents  arising  from  exceosive  religious  excitement ; 
and  then  uprose  the  dismal,  monotonous  chant  of  the  devo- 
tees, accompanied  by  a  strange,  rhythmic  wagging  of  the 
body,  so  fascinating  to  the  looker-on  that  one  found  oneself* 
unconsciously  and  mechanically  wagging  in  ilnison.  Holy, 
half-naked  eaints  walked  up  and  down  the  long  row,  excit- 
ing them  to  deeds  of  religious  fervor.  From  time  to  time 
individuals,  maddened  by  their  exhortations,  tore  from  the 
ranks,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  pretended  to  be  camels,  and, 
to  confirm  the  idea,  ate  large  quantities  of  prickly  pear  ; 
others— one  horrid  blear-eyed  creature  especially — assumed 
the  character  of  lions.  The  blear-eyed  one,  by-tbe-by,  was 
really  vicious.  He  made  such  a  spirited  charge  toward  us, 
champing  his  teeth  and  clawing  in  the  air,  that  our  guards 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  save  us. 
He  came  so  near  to  me  that— ugh  ! — he  spattered  the  front 
of  my  coat  with  his  foam.  I  resolutely  but  firmly  placed 
a  stout  Tunisian  general  in  front  of  me,  resolved  that  he 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onset  To  my  relief,  the 
**  lion "  was  mastered  by  the  guards,  and  led  reluctantly 
roaring  away,  and,  as  he  still  proved  refractory,  they 
knocked  him  down,  and  one  man  sat  on  his  head  and  two 
or  three  on  his  stomach,  until  he  came  out  of  his  paroxysm 
and  promised  not  to  do  it  again. 

Lots  of  other  amusing  and  original  tricks  did  we  see. 
8ome  cut  themselves  with  knives — very  gingerly,  it  seemed 
to  me — or  stuck  pins  all  over  their  bodies,  like  metallic 
porcupines ;  others  ate  scorpions — ^mashed  them  in  their 
mouths,  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  or  swallowed 
an  unnecessary  quantity  of  nails,  and  stood  on  their  heads 
much  longer  than  it  is  generally  convenient  to  do. 

After  about  two  hours  of  this  sort  of  thing,  we  drank 
some  welcome  coffee,  went  to  see  a  curious  collection  of 
some  five  or  six  dwarfs  belonging  to  the  Minister  (just  as 
one  might  look  at  a  similar  exhibition  of  monkeys),  took 
leave  of  our  kind  host,  and  returned  to  Tunis  in  the  cool 
of  a  lovely  evening. 


WHY  THE  KED  SEA  IS  RED. 

Geographebs  were  not  able  to  determine  why  the  Red 
Bea  was  so  named,  until  Ebrenberg,  soiling  over  a  part  of 
it,  observed  that  the  water  of  the  whole  Qulf  of  Tor  was 
colored  a  blood-red.  Drawing  up  some  of  the  water,  and 
examining  it  with  a  microscope,  he  found  that  the  coler 
was  due  to  a  minute,  thread-like  oscillatoria  or  alga.  The 
same  alga  was  observed  byDupont  twenty  years  afterward, 
giving  rise  to  the  same  appearance  over  an  extent  of  556 
nautical  miles. 

A  similar  plant  was  noticed  by  Darwin,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  covering  the  water  near  the  Abrolhos 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Oersted,  in  1845,  noticed 
that  the  waters  near  Madeira  had  a  peculiar  obscurity 
which  was  occasioned  by  numerous  minute  tufts  of  oscilla- 
toria waving  in  the  mass.  These  plants  were  found  all  the 
way  to  the  West  Indies,  sometimes  thick  enough  to  give  a 
color  to  the  water,  but  never  wholly  wanting.  In  other 
cases,  the  sea  is  colored  red  by  animals  of  different  kinds, 
by  minute  crustaceans  or  infusoria),  or  eggs. 

The  name  Bed  Sea,  or  Vermillion  Sea,  has  been  given  to 
two  di£Eerent  phenomena  in  the  Qulf  of  Oolifomia,  in  which 


the  water  is  colored  two  distinct  shades  of  red  by  different' 
microscopic  infusorise.     One  of  the  coloring  ftniinftls  is 
irritating  to  the  skin,  and  produces  blisters  and  sores  on 
the  bodies  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it 


PKICE  OP  LITERARY  LABOR. 

Chables  Dickens  began  life  as  a  reporter;  so  did 
Justin  McCarthy  ;  so  likewise  have  the  best  and  most  reli- 
able journalists  of  the  age.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  a  printer ; 
BO  were  Franklin,  Horace  Greeley,  Bennett  and  Artemus 
Ward.  Many  of  the  compositions  which  Thackeray»pub- 
lished  late  in  life  had  been  "  declined  with  thanks  "  by 
editors  and  publishers.  "Bobinson  Crusoe,"  as  well  as 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  went  begging  through  the  circle  of  Eng- 
lish publishers  before  acceptance  came  at  last,  and  with  it 
fame  and  profit  to  all  concerned.  One  publisher  refused 
to  give  $125  for  «*  Tom  Jones,"  which,  purchased  by  a 
more  enterprising  tradesman,  realized  for  him  during  his 
lifetime  a  profit  of  §90,000.  "  Jane  Eyre "  is  a  more 
recent  case  in  point.  Even  Carlyle,  after  being  **  edited" 
out  of  all  recognition  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  was  finally 
rejected  as  a  contributor  altogether.  Every  publisher  to 
whom  the  author  offered  it  refused  Kinglake's  ''  Eothen.'* 
Motley's  "Dutch  Bepublic"wa8  "returned  with  thanks" 
by  the  first  publisher  to  whom  he  submitted  it ;  so  also 
was  Oarlyle's  "French  Bevolution."  Even  Oeorge  Eliot 
found  it  difiicult  to  get  along  until  she  found  a  masculine 
advocate  in  the  late  George  Henry  Lewes.  Charles  Lamb 
used  to  get  sixpence  apiece  for  paragraphs  in  the  Morning 
Post,  Ordinary  writers  now  get  sixpence  a  line  for  notea 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Tennyson  receives  a  guinea  a 
line  for  his  verses  in  any  magazine  he  may  choose  to  honor 
with  his  contributions. 


MICROSCOPIC.  WRITING. 

Mr.  Bila  Kittridge,  of  Belfast,  a  remarkable  finc-hand- 
writer,  mentions  Livy  as  authority  that  Cicero  once 
saw  the  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshelL  But  it  was  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  the  statement  is  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Huet,  a  French  prelate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a 
distinguished  Greek  scholar,  for  a  long  time  considered 
the  story  as  a  fiction.  It  is  related  that  one  day,  in  com- 
pany at  the  Dauphin's,  this  learned  man  trifled  half  an 
hour  in  examining  the  matter  more  closely,  and  concluded 
it  possible.  He  found  that  a  pieoe  of  vellum,  about  ten 
inches  by  eight,  pliant  and  firm,  could  be  folded  up  and 
inclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large  walnut  It  could  hold  in 
its  breadth  one  line  containing  thirty  verses,  and  in  its 
length  two  hundred  and,fifty  lines.  A  page  of  this  piece 
of  vellum  would  then  contain  7,500  verses,  and  the  reverse 
as  much— the  whole  15,000  verses  of  the  Eiad.  This  ho 
proved  in  their  presence  by  using  common  paper  and  pen. 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  microscopic 
writing.  Pors<m  devoted  much  time  to  it.  A  specimen  is 
extant,  comprising,  in  a  circle  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, the  Greek  verses  on  music  from  the  "  Medea  "  of 
Euripides,  with  Johnson's  translation  of  them  for  Bur- 
ney's  •*  History  of  Music,"  in  all  more  than  220  words, 
with  a  considerable  space  left  blank  in  the  centre.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  an  Italian  monk  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  within  the  circum- 
ference of  a  farthing.  A  man  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  bit  of  paper  of  the  size  of  a  finger-nail,  containing  the 
'Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
together  with  her  name  and  the  date  of  the  year.  The 
whole  could  bo  read  with  spectacles  which  he  had  made. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Bt  Alvan  S.  Southw6r 
Uadioaboab  ia  an  idond  ia  the  Sooth  Fooiflo,  800  miles 
diataiit  from  the  Alrioan  OootiiieDt;  ia  man^  respeota 
bearing  the  ramo  relation  to  the  home  of  its  parent  raoea 
aa  England  and  Scotland  did  in  the  earlier  da^a  to  Europe. 
An  instraotive  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  these 
iciandara  of  the  BonlJiem  Hemisphere,  their  trade  and 


commerce,  their  oaate  and  royalty,  their  aoqniremeota  and 
literature,  and 
thoae  Northern 
raoea  of  the 
Britiab  I8le^ 
when  the 
foaotain-head 
of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  racee 
waa  beginning 
to  shape  itaelf 
into  a  homage- 
neooB  people, 
and  a  oompaot 
and  powerful 
Empire. 

lalandera    io 

all  portions 

and  ages  of  the 

\  world   have 

'been    tough, 

I  hardy     and 

healtbj    repr^ 

santatiTea       of 

mantdnd,  eaaUy 

tanght  by  the 
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manifold  edvantogea  of  oommeroial  interooniae,  yet  pre- 
serving their   native  marks  ol  individnality.     Isolation, 
whether  a  tribal  people  be  fenced  in  by  lof^  monntaiu 
rang«4  like  the  brave  and  aggressive  warriors  of    the 
Eastern  Cancaans ;  anrronaded  by  vast  ooeana  of  desert, 
like  the  Soadan  Darfonrians ;   or  perched   on  a  rooky 
promontory,  like  the  flshermen  of  Jersey,  produoes  a  atyle 
and    type     of 
Bociei7    in    all 
things      differ- 
ing   from    the 
nomadio  meve- 
menta  which 
from      anoient 
times   prooeed- 
ed    bom    the 
valley    of    the 
OxtiB. 

Africa  and 
its  island  de- 
pendenoiea 
have  litUe  felt 
the  perpetual 
tidee  of  mi- 
gration which 
have  been  tak- 
ing place  on 
other  conti- 
nents, leaving 
mongrel  civili- 
zations,     and  ..E >-  •'^ — --_ 

BCstteiiDg  over  vuiaAcaa  Kmm, 
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continental  Europe  the  seeds  of  the  Sdavic  and  Teu- 
tonic races,  entailing  perpetual  warfare,  felt  even  to  our 
own  times.  With  the  exception  of  the  Saracen,  in  pour- 
ing into  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  further 
reach  of  the  Arab  trader  to  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar,  col- 
onization has  come  from  Europe ;  but  even  that  has  been 
small,  and  its  effect  in  general  upon  the  masses  of  the 
population  has  not  been  considerable. 

We  thus  come  to  Madagascar,  with  its  3,000,000  or 
4,000,000  of  people,  ;jid  its  wide  expanse  of  territory — 
being  930  miles  long,  with  an  aVei-age  width  of  250  mUes, 
and  which-  is  situated  in  the  delightful  zone  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  twelfth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  parallel  of  25^  4:0' — and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its'  people  and  territory,  as  one  yet  not  greatly 
ch:mged  by  contact  with  civilization  since  Marco  Polo 
first  mada  it  known  to  Europeans  in  ttie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, or  its  subsequent  discovery  by  Lorenzo  Almeida,  son 
of  the  first  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  India.  The  history  of 
this,  island,  like  that  of  other  portions  of  that  part  of  t^e 
Wi)rld,  is  closely  connected  with  the  maritime  enterprises 
of  the  nations  which,  in  their  successive  epochs  of  su- 
premacy on  the  sea,  sought  empire  in  India  and  the 
Southern  Seas.  The  Portuguese  did  not  long  hold  Mada- 
gascar, but  almost  immediately  abandoned  it  to  pursue 
other  and  more  productive  conquests. 

The  French  began,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  to 
regard  this  people  with  longing  eyes,  and  many  expedi- 
tions were  directed  against  Madagascar,  with  a  view  to 
make  its  productions  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  treasury, 
and  the  island  a  theatre  for  the  activity  of  the  French 
Boldiery  ;  without  which,  according  to  the  Gallic  theory, 
taeir  troops  would  not  possess  the  adequate  experience  to 
cope  with  their  rivals  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Since 
the  time  wheu  the  royal  grant  of  the  island  was  made  to 
an  Indian  company  by  Louis  XIIL,  the  French  had  dis- 
played an  activity,  also  shown  in  North  America  when 
they  acquired  Louisiana,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  embraced  what  is  now  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  territorial  domain  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  fashion  in  these  days  for  the  Pope  to  parcel  out 
the  undiscovered  and  uncolonized  portions  of  the  globe  to 
his  faithful  sovereigns,  giving  away  with  a  dash  of  the 
pen  a  continent  to  Spain,  an  island  to  Franco,  or  a  hemi- 
sphere to  Portujal.  It  was  gold  aad  the  cross  in  those 
days  which  drovo  Pizarro  to  Peru  and  Cortes  to  Mexico, 
and  sentrtUe  adventurous  navigators  to  wander  about  the 
South  Se<iS,  expecting  to  bowl  down  a  new  continent  peo- 
pled by  millions  of  men. 

Subsequent  to  the  grant  of  Louis  XIIL,  attempts  were 
made  by  suooeesive  monarchs  to  colonize  Madag^car; 
and  even  when  the  Republic,  with  all  its  serious  problems 
at  home  to  confront,  pur^sued  the  object  of  French  ambi- 
tion below  the  Southern  Oross,  Napoleon  did  not  neglect 
to  pubh  the  enterprise ;  and  during  the  Restoration  and 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  governors,  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  dispatched  to  the  Madagascar  coast,  and 
the  feeling  began  to  be  established  in  the  colonial  policy 
ol  Fiance  thut  Madagascar  was,  and  of  a  right  should  be, 
a  national  dependency.  The  island,  however,  never  came  en- 
tirely under  French  sway,  notwithstanding  the  geographers 
of  France  have  fixed  upon  their  maps  and  written  in  their 
geograpLi'^s  the  name  for  the  island  as  St.  Laurent,  Dau- 
phina  and  Eastern  France.  It  has,  however,  to  the  great 
world,  continued  to  be  Madagascar. 

In  this  age,  when  geographical  nomenclature  is  under- 
goin^  a  revolution —and  one  which  is  decidedly  beneticial 
lor  local  history  and  science  generally — native  names 
are  becoming  quite  the  fashion.     In  the  age  of  the  dis- 


ooverers  and  freebooters,  when  Massachusetta  was  New 
England,  Manhattan  New  York,  and  Louisiana  New  Spain, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  servile  following  of  dynasties  ai  d. 
nationalities  in  nomlBUclature,  now  neither  necessary  m  k 
desirable.  The  reader  of  the  most  recent  works  of  dis* 
covery  will  find  that  the  chieftains  among  travel  have  beea 
careful  to  inscribe  names  of  natural  configurations  and 
centres  of  population  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  of  the 
language  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

The  first  explorers  of  Madagascar  described  its  people 
as  a  light,  frivolous  people,  delighting  in  music,  laughter, 
games,  dancing,  and  that  Prankish  tendency  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  African  tribe,  when  the  habitation  is  not 
in  a  pestilential  jungle,  beneath  the  Equatorial  sun,  ox 
where  long  cannibalistic  habits  have  not  made  them 
fierce,  cunning  and  treacherous.  The  Madagascan  village 
was  a  settlement  where  miith  in  all  its  noisy  and  native 
hilarity  resounded  from  morning  to  night  The  native 
was  not  then  a  slave.  He  was  not  fettered  by  a  cruel 
bondage,  but  had  a  simple,  easy  existence.  But  while  it 
is  different  now — for  forty  years  of  oppressive  bondage,  of 
intolerable  slavery  to  the  conqueting  tribe  of  Hovas,  h&a 
toned  dowh  his  joyousness,  and  saddened  his  spirit — yet 
the  Madagascan  cannot  revel  in  his  native  spirit ;  and 
thus,  despite  the  conqueror,  he  can  still  be  seen  by  the 
traveler  as  he  was  when  the  island  became  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  early  explorers. 

How  this  sad  condition  of  oppression  became  possible 
presents  a  chapter  of  native  history  worthy  of  perusaL 
Madagascar  is  peopled  by  two  distinct  races — the  Mada- 
gascans,  or  natives,  and  the  Hovas.     The  former,  whethes 
Sakalave,  Betsimaraka,  or  Antakara,  are  black,  more  or 
less  modified  by  mixture  with  Gafi&es,  the  natives  of  Mo- 
zambique and  the  immigi*ant  Araba     Bobust,  tall,  strong, 
fierce  and  warlike,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
independence.    On  the  east  coast,  the  Betsimaraka  are  of  a 
gentler,  more  pacific  type,  devoted  to  pleasure,  lithe  in 
form,  and  they  were  consequently  the  first  to  lose  their 
liberty.     In  the  north,  the  Antakara  are  strongly  built, 
and  more  closely  resemble  the  natives  of  Mozambique  ; 
and  they  still  continue,  like  the  warlike  tribes  of  Abys- 
sinia, to  struggle  for  liberty,  carrying  their  irregular  war- 
fare into  innaccessible   parts  of  the  interior,  or  taking 
refuge  on  the  small  islands  along  the  coast  from  the  fero- 
city and  vengeance  of    the    bloodthirsty   Hovas.      The 
Hovas  are  of  Malay  origin,  and  came  to  Madagascar  at  a 
time  of  which  there  now  are  no  authentic  annals ;  and 
being  driven  far  into  the  interior  by  the  Madagascans, 
they  established  themselves  on  the  plain  Emerina,  which 
is  a  great  central  plateau  in  the  heart  of  the  island. 

This  colony  has  had  a  remarkable  history,  not  unlike 
that  of  Ck>rte^  who,  with  his  handful  of  freebooters,  con- 
quered the  Aztec  millions,  and  founded  Mexico.  The 
Hovas  were  at  first  regarded  by  the  Madagascans  as  an 
outcast  race,  and  everything  they  touched  was  considered 
impure— and  even  the  cottage  which  a  Hova  bad  inhab- 
ited was  burned,  as  an  infection -breeder.  Isolated  on 
this  fertile  plain,  these  outcasts  transformed  the  mag- 
nificent plateau  into  a  desert.  They  fired  the  forest^ 
which  would  have  secured  them  safe  refuge  from  the  en- 
emy, and  then  they  erected  their  villages  on  hillocks  on 
the  plain.  They  then  began  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mada- 
gascans, carrying  to  the  edge  of  the  plain  rice,  maize  and 
other  presents— thus  fully  acknowledging  their  inferiority. 
These  fears  of  oppression  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
Hovas.  Their  characters  changed.  I'hey  became  sullen, 
tricky,  treacherous  and  cruel,  as  almost  all  natives  do 
who  live  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  though  it  be  voluntary,  aa 
those  dwelling  in  the  South  Sea^ 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  last  oentorj,  a  warrior,  by  the 
enpbonioua  name  of  Andrianamponine,  invited  them  to 
shake  oft  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  They  gathered  to- 
gether, formed  a  resolate  and  brave  soldiery  ;  and  now 
for  more  than  thirty  years  they  have  been  masters  of 
many  i>ortions  of  Madagascar.  They  have  exercised  with- 
out mercy  the  rights  of  coo  quest,  killing  the  unfortunate 
natives.  Tamatave  is  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  on  the 
east  coast,  and  there  unlimited  authority  is  held  over  the 
natives,  although  they  are  less  overbearing  toward  the 
white  settlers. 

The  Madagascans  have  no  record  of  their  own  history  ; 
but  historical  scholars  have  long  agreed  that  the  present 
inhabitants  were  not  those  primitive  to  the  island,  as  far 
as  such  can  be  the  case.  An  extinct  race,  called  the  Yai- 
zimba,  seems  to  have  been  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
population.  They  were,  it  is  supposed,  in  time  extermi- 
nated by  invaders.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  island  previous  to  the  English  expedition  of 
1642.  At  that  date,  they  held  a  fort  in  St  Augustine's 
Bay,  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  the 
majority  died  of  fever  in  two  years.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  pirates  of  the  South  Seas  made  freciuent  de- 
scents upon  the  island,  and  it  is  believed  that  6aptain 
Kidd  made  this  coast  the  scene  of  his  exploits.  In  time, 
the  pirates,  led  by  a  Frenchman  named  Missin,  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  northeast  coast,  called  Libertatia.  After 
his  followers  had  committed  depredations  of  a  fiendish 
character,  the  European  nations  sent  an  armed  naval  force, 
which  broke  up  the  marine  brigandage. 

Tamatave,  the  seaport  capital,  has  the  aspect  of  an  over- 
grown village,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  huts,  and  it 
would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  town.  The  principal 
street  is  a  long,  narrow  avenue,  bordered  with  slight  wooden 
stakes,  forming  indosures  around  the  houses  scattered 
along  each  side.  Large  leaves  of  palm  or  mulberry-iarees, 
laden  with  rich  clusters  of  ripe  fruit,  screen  the  pedestrian 
from  the  terrible  heat  of  the  sun.  On  this  thoroughfare  is 
^e  English  consulate,  and  beyond  there  is  a  high  wooden 
building,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Madagascan  Boths- 
child,  the  agent  of  the  Hovas  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  There 
are  several  eating-houses  in  the  Madagascan  quarter,  where 
thd  style  of  houses  is  quite  different.  The  buildiugs  are 
neat,  clean  and  inviting,  and  constructed  of  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  ravenaL  Here  can  be  seen  numbers  of  pretty 
girls,  grinning  and  showing  their  beautiful  teeth,  which 
none  of  the  arts  of  civilization  have  yet  sent  on  the  march 
to  decay.  As  you  pass  by,  the  men  shout  in  your  ears, 
**Mamules/  momixfe* /"  which  means,  **Do  you  want  a 
porter  ?"  Then  a  Hovb  will  pass  along,  with  a  sinister 
greeting. 

The  heterogeneous  contents  of  the  shops  are  displayed 
in  profusion  on  the  thresholds.  They  are  generally  bas- 
kets of  dried  locusts,  empty  bottles,  English  cottons  in 
fantastic  d^g^  afid  color,  diminutive  fish,  blue-headed 
parrots,  black,  white  and  ring-tailed  lemur  monkeys,  large 
black  paroquets,  immense  bundles  of  leaves  used  as  table- 
cloths, fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  bananas,  mats,  and 
casks  of  betzabeUOt  which  is  a  liquor  made  of  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  mixed  with  bitter  herbs.  To  all 
Europeans,  this  drink  is  detestable,  but  to  the  natives  it  is 
better  than  champagne  or  Burgundy  is  to  us. 

The  only  coins  in  the  country  are  small  portions  of  five- 
franc  pieces  (a  silver  dollar),  which  they  weigh  with  great 
accuracy.  The  bazar  of  Tamatave  is  unique,  like  those  of 
all  countries  below  the  Equator.  Nearly  all  the  shopkeep- 
ers therein  are  Hovas,  the  conquerors  of  the  country,  and 
they  assume  the  airs  of  genuine*aristocrats.  They  sit  d  la 
Turque,  and  conduct  the  sale  of  the  various  articles  spread 


out  before  them  with  a  close  and  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  their  wares.  The  air  is  vile ;  it  is  tainted  with  the  malaria 
bred  by  slaughtered  carcases,  which,  while  undergoing 
putrefaction,  attract  swarms  of  flies  and  other  insects. 
Near  the  bazar  is  the  retreat  of  the  Jesuit  fathers ;  for  here 
they  are,  as  in  all  lands,  long  before  the  merchant-pioneer  1 
— tireless  Society  of  Jesus  I 

Opposite  is  the  fortress,  with  a  flagstaff,  from  which  float 
the  colors  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Bashuaerina,  panjaka 
ny  Madagascar  (Bashuaerina,  Queen  of  Madagascar).  Be- 
low is  the  residence  of  a  former  cowherd,  now  a  Hova 
prince. 

The  country  around  Tamatave  seems  a  perfect  desert, 
and  not  unlike  the  cities  bordering  the  Bed  Sea.  Swam  pa 
surround  it,  and  even  in  the  town  itself  ihere  are  pestilen- 
tial pools  breeding  a  poisonous  miasma.  The  streets  form 
a  perfect  labyrinth — an  intricate  network  of  thoroughfares 
from  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  stranger  to  extricate 
himself  without  aid  from  the  passer.  Occasionally  one 
will  And  a  handsome  residence  in  the  town.  One  of  the 
finest,  built  in  the  Madagascan  style— of  which  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen — is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  court 
covered  with  fine  sand,  shaded  by  evergreen  mangoes, 
while  a  number  of  orange-trees  fill  one  end  with  their  rich 
perfuma  Around  the  inclosure  there  are  smaller  cottages 
for  sleeping-rooms  for  friends,  servants  and  slaves.  The 
house  itself  is  built  on  posts  twelve  inches  above  the 
ground ;  the  walls  are  of  bamboo  lashed  together ;  the 
floor  and  roof  of  planks  of  rafia-tree,  and  covered  with  a 
thatch  of  ravenal  leaves.  The  interior  is  hung  with  leaves 
for  tapestry,  and  the  floor  covered  with  rush  mats. 

Becent  explorations  of  Madagascar  have  been  made  by 
a  well-known  French  savant,  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  whose 
studies  in  natural  history  and  geographical  science  led 
him  to  visit  parts  of  the  island  hitherto  but  little  traveled, 
and  a'bout  which  there  was  but  vague  and  indefinite  infor- 
mation. The  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  reign  of  tribal  warfare  have  pre- 
vented even  the  rashest  explorer  from  undertaking  the 
perilous  journey  which  this  gentleman  has  so  successfully 
completed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  superficial 
area  of  this  island  is  double  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
that,  while  it  lies  on  the  line  of  trade  between  South  Africa 
and  India,  it  is  still  imperfectly  known,  such  a  contribu- 
tion as  that  of  Grandidier  is  one  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
scientific  world.  It  must  here  be  said  that  the  writer  does 
not  occept  ipse  dixit  the  statement  of  Grandidier  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  the  accounts  of  other  travelers  who  have 
preceded  him,  although  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  on  the  evi- 
dence so  clearly  presented,  that  much  of  the  cartography 
now  taught  regarding  this  wonderiul  country  is  purely 
apocryphaL  He  landed  first  at  Point  Larrey,  a  promon- 
tory opposite  a  colony  of  French,  named  Sainte-Marie^ 
established  on  a  small  island  on  the  northeast  coast  Ha 
hoped  thus  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Queen  of  the  Hovns 
and  her  chiefs,  wishing  also  to  avoid  the  well-traveled 
routo  from  Tamatave  to  Antananariva  He  was  aware  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Hovas  to  travelers— and  this  jealousy  is 
widespread  among  all  strong,  warlike,  resolute  semi-barba- 
rians. He  made  several  very  discouraging  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  interior,  but  beyond  some  accurate  trigono- 
metrical work  in  the  vicinity  of  his  disembarkation,  ho 
made  no  progress  at  that  time.  He  then  turned  toward  the 
southern  part  of  the  island. 

After  various  and  disheartening  adventures,  the  explorer 
continued  to  seek  a  landing-place  along  the  coast,  until 
his  vessel  finally  arrived  at  Cape  St  Mary,  the  extreme 
southerly  point  of  the  island,  and  here  he  made  his  land- 
ing.   Facing  the  sea  at  this  point  is  a  line  of  desolato 
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-dnoai,  Blmoat  dwtitato  of  vegetation,  and  vithoat  a'tnoe 
oC  inbsbitaats,  and  below  dkogaroiu  rooks  otietdi  out  tt.the 
\ntar  level  to  a  greet  diitanoe,  imperiling  an  anohoiag& 
The  hilla  rite  hdng  the  eea  to  a  hdgbt  of  fl^s  hundred 
feet,  almoat  from  tho  wator'a  edge,  leaving  a  Bhor«  about 
ten  feet  wide.  There  is  little  fieah  water  on  the  plateao. 
The  people  of  this  deaolate  oonntr;  are  the  Arlandrcrina, 
A  tribe  independent  of  the  Hovaa.  They  ara  perpatoaUy 
ir  with  each  other.    Their  poverty  and  miaerr  cannot 


traea  bear,  with  their  tools,  form  the  ofaief  niitritioi^-th» 
meat  and  drink  of  thia  peo^  ;  for  thej  are  tor  montha  at 
a  time  without  cereals  and  water.  In  other  parti  of  the 
island  the  inhabitanta  fire  the  bmahwood  and  jangle,  and 
having  cleared  a  spaoe  and  fertilised  the  gronod,  thej 
onltivate  maise,  millet,  pnmpkins  and  beans ;  bntin  the 
soathem  part  of  the  island  this  is  not  praotioabl^  beoanae 
of  the  saodj  ooadition  of  the  soiL  Geographical  re- 
aearohea  farther  to  the  northward  dlseloaed  namerona  foa- 
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the  City  of  Antananarivo,  which  contains  about  25,000  in- 
habitants. He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  go  onaooom- 
panied,  becanse  of  the  suspicion  of  the  Hovas,  who,  as 
before  described,  are  cunniog  and  treacherous — so  nlade 
by  their  earlier  grievous  misfortunes.  Eight  officers  and 
twelve  soldiers  guarded  him  night  and  day,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  detailed  map  of  the  country.  The  route 
•  to  the  capital  is  through  a  desolate  and  sterile  country. 
For  the  first  eight  days  tbe  road  traverses  arid  and  monot- 
onous plains,  covered  with  scrubby  brushwood,  dotted 
here  and  there  by  palm-trees  and  bushes.  Then  the  trav- 
eler, for  two  weeks  or  more,  finds  nothing  but  a  periect 
eea  of  mountains.  This  country  is  incapable  of  support- 
ing inhabitants.  Soldiers'  posts  alone  line  the  way  to  the 
capitaL  The  neighborhood  of  Antananarivo  is  a  large 
valley,  dotted  with  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  town  is  built, 
and  the  country  about  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  is  well  peopled.  The  valley  is  about  eighteen  miles  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth. 

It  was  after  the  traveler  had  made  his  devoirs  to  the 
Prima  Minister — no  less  a  personage  than  a  gentleman 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  every  American,  Mr. 
Kainilaiarivouny — that  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  his 
scientific  observations,  and  an  exploration  of  the  plain  of 
Emerina,  where  the  Hovas  first  established  the  seat  of 
their  power.  He  fixed  the  sources  and  flow  of  rivers,  the 
altitude  of  mountains,  meandered  the  valleys,  and  returned 
to  the  Hova  capital  with  rich  and  accurate  contributions  to 
science.  He  made  numerous  journeys  in  all  directions  ; 
he  traversed  the  full  extent  of  the  Betsileo  country,  in 
order  to  reach  its  capital,  Fianarantsona,  which  is  the 
second  important  town  of  Madagascar.  There  the  country 
was  more  fertile  and  better  wooded  than  the  Betsileos. 
It  took  him  thirty-nine  days  to  traverse  the  island  from 
west  to  east.  The  ethnology  of  the  country  to  south- 
ward he  fully  investigated,  and  then  proceeded  northward 
to  Matanava.  During  this  journey  he  examined  the  la- 
goons and  canals  from  Matanava  to  Tamatave,  which  were 
sufficiently  broad  and  deep  to  permit  canoe  navigation. 

M.Grandidier,  after  years  more  of  weary  travel  and  pains- 
taking scientific  inquiry,  set  out  again  for  Antananarivo, 
and  thence  he  went  to  Tamatave,  and  finally  to  Poifat  Larrey, 
having  spent  five  years  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
ix>rtant  explorations  of  modem  times.  It  is  too  oft3n,  in- 
deed, that  men  like  Grandidier,  who  do  not  return  with  a 
sensational  "find, "like  Livingstone  at  Ujiji,  an  open  Polar 
Sea  like  Hayes,  or  the  gorilla  of  Du  Chaillu,  soon  sink  out  of 
the  public  recollection,  and  their  books  are  relegated  to  the 
scientific  annals.  Men  such  as  he  should  ever  be  honored, 
for  their  every  footstep  is  measured,  their  minutest  obser- 
vation recorded  ;  and  it  takes  them  years  of  patient  and  ac- 
curate toil  on  their  return  to  civilization  to  complete  the 
map,  which,  at  a  glance,  does  not  even  hint  at  the  story  of 
their  self-denial,  their  hardships,  and  their  ever-to-be-un- 
requited labors.  M  Grandidier,  in  closing  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  labors,  said :  "  There  still  remained  much  to 
be  done,  and  I  felt  a  lively  regret  at  having  been  able  to 
lift  but  a  comer  of  a  vail  which  has  for  so  long  hidden  this 
curious  island  from  the  eyes  of  Europeans  ;  but  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  think  that  I  had  been  able,  by  careful  ob- 
servation, to  correct  many  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
it  I  trust  that  the  souvenirs  which  I  left  with  the  Mad- 
agascans  will  tend  to  make  the  travels  of  future  explorers 
less  difficult.  The  first  step  is  made,  and  when  these  su- 
perstitious people  perceive  that,  far  from  doing  them  the 
least  harm,  I  have  the  rather  done  them  good,  then,  perhaps, 
they  will  cease  to  follow  with  incessant  p3rsecution  those 
geographers  and  naturalists  who  wisb  to  make  a  study  of 
thei|^  iot^esting  country," 


Madagascar  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  divi- 
sion containing  the  North  and  East,  which  is  altogether 
mountainous  ;  the  other  the  South  and  West,  which  is  rela- 
tively fiat  There  are  five  chains  of  mountains,  which 
trend  in  the  same  direction — ^north-northeast  and  south- 
southwest  In  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  there  is  no 
level  ground,  save  in  the  small  valleys  which  are  utilised 
by  the  natives  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  slope  facing 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  very  fertile,  thanks  to  continual  rains 
which  fall  on  the  east  coast  There  is  also  a  narrow  and 
continuous  Une  of  forests  from  north  to  south,  which, 
joining  those  of  the  west,  form  a  belt  or  circle,  the  centre 
of  which  is  nothing  but  sterility  and  barrenness.  The 
rivers  are  not  generally  navigable,  although  on  the  west 
coast  there  are  several  which  can  be  navigated  by  small 
craft  for  a  distanee  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  The 
lakes  of  Madagascar  are  not  very  many,  and  even  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ^t  ones,  cannot  be  considered 
very  important 

As  Abyssinia  has  been  called  the  "  Switzerland  of  Af- 
rica," so  has  Madagascar  again  and  again  been  called,  be- 
yond the  mere  parallel  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  ' 
article,  the  "Great  Britain  of  Africa."  And  if  we  turn 
from  its  topographical  features  to  the  different  tribes  of 
this  Malayan  family  which  inhabit  it  we  shall  find  a 
wonderfully  equal  distribution  of  the  different  types  of 
natives.  They  are  as  follows :  the  Hovas  (central), 
750,000;  the  Sakalaves  (west  side),  1,200,000;  the  Bet- 
sileo (south),  1,500,000  ;  the  Belanimena,  (east),  1,000,000 
—total,  4,450,000. 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  an  old  estimate,  and 
geographers  are  much  divided  on  the  population.  This 
difference  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that 
authorities  differ  on  the  population  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa  to  such  an  extent  that  while  some  give  the  maxi- 
mum figures  at  65,000,000,  the  most  approved  German 
statisticians  place  them  as  high  as  250, 000, 000.  The  smaller 
figures  are,  however,  always  nearer  the  truth  in  estimating 
masses  of  people,  especially  in  aboriginal  countries,  which 
are  alwavs  thinly  populated. 

As  to  the  moral  attributes  of  these  tribes,  authorities 
also  differ ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  have 
the  usual  sins  of  aborigines,  or  semi-barbarous  natives. 
They  are  charitable,  kind  to  those  in  distress,  and  ex- 
travagant in  their  hospitality.  The  visitor  is  met  with 
presents  and  offerings.  The  Madagascan  is,  however,  a 
great  liar.  He  despises  the*  truth — to  him,  it  is  neither 
good  morals  nor  good  policy.  When  the  missionaries  first 
began  to  teach  this  people  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
their  chief  objection  was  to  the  precept  inculcating  truth. 
To  state  facts  was,  to  -them,  to  place  your  enemy  at  an  ad- 
vantage, and  yourself  in  his  power  ;  and  was  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace,  besides  a  deplorable  weakness.  It  was  the 
commandment,  '*Thou  shalt  not  lie,"  that  eventually 
caused  wholesale  massacres  of  the  native  Christians,  and 
made  Madagascar  a  dangerousicountry  in  which  mission- 
aries might  seek  to  labor. 

The  religion  of  the  people  primarily  was  vague  and  in- 
definite enough.  The  people  profess  to  believe  in  a  Su- 
preme Being,  but  they  fail  to  explain  what  they  mean  by 
that  term.  They  pray,  but  to  whom  they  address  their 
prayers— whether  to  the  sun,  to  a  planet,  or  to  the  winds, 
the  sea,  or  some  departed  sovereign — they  do  not  know. 
They  possess  ugly  wooden  idols,  but  they  have  no  intelli- 
gible idea  what  or  whom  these  images  represent  Their 
idols  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  the  priests  or  keepers  of 
these  idols  are  maintained  by  the  Government  Their 
priests  extol  their  power  and  their  deities^  but  beyond  this 
they  have  no  special  functions.    To  cure  diseases,  to  drire 
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away  pestilence,  to  give  fertility  to  the  ground — ^these  are 
some  of  the  Tirtuea  of  the  Madagasoan  gods.  There  is  no 
stated  or  periodical  worship ;  and  less  than  any  conntry 
ever  discovered  do  these  people  seem  priest-ridden  by 
idolatrons  idlers.  The  idols  are  called  npon  only  when 
the  need  arises,  and  then  the  people  do  not  go  to  the 
idol,  bat  the  idol  is  brought  to  them.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  ordeal  or  divination — the  iangenay  or  test 
by  poisoned  water.  It  is  applied  to  almost  every  sus- 
pacfced  or  accused  person,  and  its  operation  is  very  uncer- 
tain, many  being  destroyed  by  it — the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  It  is  often  customary,  when  this  test 
is  given,  to  so  grade  the  dose  as  to  exhibit  the  pre- 
judices of  the  judges,  who  are  very  expert  in  administer- 
ing it. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  Hadagascana  are  skillful 
and  intelligent  in  applying  such  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  as  they  could  possibly,  from  their  situation, 
possess.  They  can  spin,  weave,  mine  and  smelt  iron  ore, 
distill  spirits,  make  ropes  and  brick,  and  build  honsea 
They  are,  however,  inferior  to  the  Polynesians  in  their 
aptitude  for  shipbuilding. 

Radama  is  the  Bismarck  and  Cavour  of  the  modem 
Madagascans.  It  is  to  this  remarkable  man  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  great  island  are  indebted  for  the  unity  they 
now  possess  in  a  regularly  constituted  government,  whose 
sway  is  acknowledged  over  the  whole  territory  bounded  by 
the  seas.  Travelers  were  fond  of  returning  from  Mada- 
'gasoar  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  [q>eak« 
ing  of  it  as  an  island  deserving  of  a  better  fate — as  a  fertile 
and  populous  country,  the  prey  to  warring  tribes  and  chief- 
tains Badama,  however,  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  that 
nothing  short  of  a  dynasty,  strongly  entrenched  behind  an 
undisputed  authori^  to  reign  and  govern,  could  reduce 
the  people  to  peace  and  prosperity.  Ankova,  the  country 
of  the  Hovas,  is  the  most  important  province.  -  *  Sometimes 
it  is  called  Imerina,  from  its  principal  division.  When 
Badama  obtained  Ms  ascendency,  he  took  the  title  of 
''Prince  of  Imerina,  and  King  of  the  Hovas."  It  is  in  this 
province  that  the  capital  is  situated^ 

Almost  a  century  ago  a  principal  chief  of  the  Hovas, 
Andrianbelomasina,  indicated  as  his  sou's  successor  an 
adopted  child,  Jamboaslama,  who,  after  some  disputes, 
rising  even  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war,  became  the  acknow- 
ledged ruler  of  the  Hovas,  and  conquered  the  adjacent 
provinces ;  then  took  the  name  Impoimimerina,  or  the 
Desire  of  Imerina,  with  the  prefix  of  Andriana,  "chief," 
or  "noble."  He  died  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  royal  house, 
and  left  his  son,  Badama,  to  pursue  his  policy,  which  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  island.  He  was  of  active,  industri- 
ous, stirring  temperament  and  habits,  and  rendered  him- 
self popular  by  his  firm  but  impartial  administration  of 
justice;  and,  like  a  great  leader,  did  all  in  his  i>owerto 
promote  building,  mining  and  the  working  of  metals.  But 
during  hia  time  Madagascar  became  a  great  slave  mart,  and 
the  Hova  dealers  at  Tamatave  became  rich  as  dealers  in 
human  flesh,  sending  their  captives  to  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius. 

Badama  became  ambitious.  He  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior presence,  agreeable,  and  very  polita  He  sent  two 
of  his  brothers  to  Mauritius,  that  they  might  receive  a 
European  education.  They  returned  in  1817,  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Hastie,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  and  the  King 
Badama  went  down  from  the  capital  to  Tamatave,  on  the 
coast,  accompanied  by  35,000  of  his  followers,  to  meet 
them.  Mr.  Hastie  then  became  the  British  Minister-resi- 
dsnt  to  the  Court  of  Badama,  and  he  was. commissioned  to 
endeavor  to  induce  the  Eling  to  abolish  the  slave-trade. 
Another  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Brady,  was  appointed  to  com- 


mand and  instruct  the  King's  army.  The  King,  with  his 
assistance,  in  a  lew  years  had  a  disciplined  and  effective 
military  establishment  of  15,000  men,  armed  with  European 
weapons  and  artillery,  and,  of  course,  no  native  chief  could 
stand  for  a  moment  in  independent  authority. 

Badama  began  to  expand  rapidly.  He  imported  maps, 
horses,  clocks,  compasses,  and  he  promised  the  English 
Government  that,  for  a  certain  present  of  arms  and  equip- 
ments, he  would  suppress  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Urgent 
appeals  to  repress  the  scourge  were  made  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  but  Badama  feared  evil  results  within  his  own 
kingdom.  At  last  a  treaty  was  signed,  stopping  the  export 
of  slaves.  But  the  English  failed  to  ratify  their  clauses  of 
the  treaty,  and  vexatious  delays  supervened.  But,  on  Oc- 
tober 11th,  1820,  a  great  assembly  was  convened,  by  order 
of  the  King,  and  the  flags  of  Britain  and  Madagascar  were 
hoisted  side  by  side,  in  token  that  slavery  hod  been  abol- 
ished. As  a  consequence  of  this,  ten  Madagascan  youths 
were  sent  to  England  to  be  instructed  in  the  European 
arts,  and  ten  others  were  sent  to  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
and  one  of  Badama's  own  relatives  went  to  London  and 
became  a  personal  friend  of  George  lY. 

Badama's  rule  was  beneficent  in  every  way,  although  it 
was  almost  wholly  despotic,  the  Hovas  believing,  as  no 
polite  fiction,  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  This  led  him 
to  be  imperious,  impetuous  and  irascible.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  British  resident  was  dining  at  the  palace,  one 
of  the  King's  wives  gave  her  lord  sudden  offense,  when  he 
instantly  exclaimed  to  an  officer  m  waiting,  '*  Take  her  out^ 
and  take  off  her  head  1"  The  officer  soon  returned,  and 
the  King  asked  if  it  was  done.  The  simple  reply  of  "Yes  1" 
was  given,  and  the  dinner  proceeded  is  if  nothing  remark- 
able had  happened. 

Mr.  Ellis,  the  historian  of  Madagascar,  in  noticing  the 
death  of  this  remarkable  man,  said :  "  Whether  Madagascar 
ever  possessed  a  prince  of  equal  talent  may  be  questioned ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  never  possessed  one 
who  did  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  his  country.  His 
reign  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Madagascar 
too  important  ever  to  be  forgotten. " 

Badama  died  of  intemperance — ^not  alone  in  this  respect 
among  those  who  have  embraced  some  of  the  good  things 
of  modem  civilization  in  the  long  line  of  half-barbarian 
princes. 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Madagascans  are  curi- 
ous beyond  those  already  enumerated.  They  all  appear 
to  have  an  aversion  to  the  meat  distributed  at  funerals 
and  ordeals.  Some  prohibit  onions,  some  goats  and  pigs, 
and  some  sheep,  while  the  greatest  number  prohibit  par- 
ticular kinds  of  herbs,  fruits  and  shell-fish.  They  also 
forbid  their  keepers  to  enter  any  house  in  which  there 
may  be  a  corpse,  and  to  sit  with  their  feet  toward  the  east 
in  the  house  in  which  their  idol  is  kept  It  is  also  an  in-* 
junction  that  they  shall  eat  nothing  burnt  in  cooking, 
or  that  has  been  cooked  in  particular  kinds  of  vessels. 
The  keepers  are  forbidden  to  lie  in  houses  thatched  with 
straw.  There  are  also  prohibitions  peculiar  to  the  rainy 
season.  At  that  time  white  mice  must  not  be  left  on  the 
shelves  of  the  houses  ;  nor  may  the  keepers  amuse  them- 
selves with  their  favorite  game  of  kicking,  nor  with 
throwing  stones  at  each  other.  During  the  approach  of 
the  locusts  and  their  destructive  attack  on  the  crops,  there 
are  charms  against  the  destroyers,  such  as  not  wearing 
black  or  brown  clothes.  On  public  occasions,  when  a 
bullock  is  sacrificed  to  any  particular  idol,  an  animal  must 
be  chosen  entirely  free  from  any  8tre:iks  or  spots,  ab- 
horred by  the  idol ;  and  it  must  be  purchased  by  some 
one  whose  father  or  mother  is  living.  The  flesh  of  the 
bullock  is  then  professedly  divided  among  tht9  multitude. 
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but  Um  chief  put  is  appropiuted,  withont  any  oompnna-  |  by  the  keeper,  m  a  notifioation.  If  there  be  no  mo- 
tions of  oonaoienoe,  by  the  idol-ki»epei.  In  many  ouea  the  tion,  it  la  deolined.  There  are  many  oocaaions  on  which 
iilolsaredinotobieotaofwonliipOD  thsputofindiTidiuls.  |  idola  are  pnblioly  exhibited,  and  aappoaed  to  bsinstra- 


A  person  wishing  to  obtain  some  taroT  of  the  idol,  I  mental  in  averting  nationsl  or  general  evils.  Sprinkling 
makes  it  a  present,  handing  it  to  the  keeper,  who  ap-  the  people  is  also  a  form  of  ceremony.  On  one  occasion 
propriates  it  for  his  own  benefit.  If  the  idol  be  favorable  an  assembly  of  over  6,000  people  were  ordered  to  sqnst, 
to  the  petition,  s  tapid  motion  of  a  wisp  of  straw  is  made  I  with  their  ahonlders  uncovered  ;  the  idol  was  then  borne 
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among  themi  and  the  keeper,  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  pro- 
ceeded to  sprinkle  them  with  the  preoions  fluid,  saying : 
'*  Cheer  np,  and  fear  not,  for  it  is  I  who  am  the  defense  of 
yrmr  lives,  and  I  will  not  let  disease  approach.  Cheer  up, 
therefore,  on  account  of  your  children  and  wiyes,  your 
property  and  your  own  persons,  for  ye  possess  me  !" 

Human  sacrifices  were  formerly  offered  in  the  province 
of  Yangordrans.  Tho  fact  that  such  sacrifices  existed  was 
not  ascertained  until  Madagascar  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. It  appears  thafc  a  weekly  immolation  took  place  ; 
Friday  was  the  fatal  day,  and,  if  possible,  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal men  were  obtained  and  put  to  death,  as  forming  a 
more  costly  and  hence  more  acceptable  sacrifice  to  this 
Molech.  The  offerings  were  not  made  to  an  idol  strictly 
so-called,  but  the  men  were  killed  before  an  enormous 
pole,  to  the  top  of  which  were  suspended  charms.  The 
victims  were  speared  on  the  spot,  and  devoured  by  dogs 
and  birds. 

The  term  Taizimba,  constantly  heard  in  Madaga^tcar, 
appears  to  designate  the  aborigines  of  the  interior,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  coast  they  may  have  come.  Their 
graves  are  regarded  with  equal  fear  and  veneration  by  the 
natives.  They  sustain  two  characters  When  a  Yaizimba 
grants  a  favor,  he  is  holy,  placable,  effective ;  when  he 
does  not,  he  is  fierce,  implacable.  A  story  is  told  that 
when  the  missionaries  visited  a  noted  Yaizimba  grave  near 
the  capital,  their  native  pupils  trembled  with  fear  when  the 
missionaries  took  a  branch  from  the  tree  overshadowing 
the  grave,  and  disturbed  the  stones.  This  was  insulting 
the  Yaizimba,  who  would  call  down  vengeance  and  demand 
life,  as  they  said.  '*  The  Yaizimba  will  come  in  the  night, 
and  carry  you  off  to  the  region  of  ghosts." 

The  Madagascans  possess  littlo  idea  of  a  future  state. 
When  they  are  buried,  it  is  customary  to  cast  int<^  the 
tomb  garments,  looking-glasses,  and  all  things  useful  to 
them  while  living.  The  funeral  of  Badama  was  a  great 
sacrifice  of  valuable  ornaments.  Even  the  most  edu- 
cated affirm  very  emphatically  a  profound  belief  in 
ghosts,  which,  they  aver,  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
nights. 

It  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  Madagascans  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  divination  was  supcmaturally 
communicated  to  their  ancestors.  Their  **  sikidt/**  is  a 
word  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  divination  to  which  they  are 
devotedly  attached,  and  by  which  they  obtain  decisions 
relating  to  the  most  important  acts  of  their  lives,  whether 
public  or  private.  It  is  neither  astrology  nor  necro- 
mancy. It  is  not  magic,  legerdemain  nor  incantation.  Its 
nature  is  oracular,  and  it  directs  to  the  use  of  charms  and 
incantations.  It  is  the  method  of  working  by  means  of 
beans,  rico,  straw,  sand,  or  any  other  object  that  can  be 
easily  counted  or  divided.  Definite  and  invariable  rules 
govern  the  process  of  deciding  the  resnlts.  Decisions  are 
formed  in  the  cases  under  inquiry  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween one  line  of  numbers  and  'another.  The  object  of 
the  sikich/  is  to  discover  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
oases  of  real  or  imaginary  danger.  It  is  the  grand  physi- 
cian during  illness.  It  foretells  future  illness  ;  it  advises 
for  or  against  a  journey,  marriage  or  investments. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  still  prevails  extensively  in  Mada- 
gascar. Its  origin  is  unknown,  according  to  EUis.  Yari- 
ous  modes  have  been  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— such  as  possing  a  red-hot  iron  over  the  tongue,  or 
plunging  the  naked  arm  into  a  large  earthen  or  iron  pot 
full  of  boiling  water,  and  picking  out  a  pebble  thrown  in 
for  the  speciaJ  purpose  of  the  trial ;  and  in  either  case  to 
sustain  no  injury  would  be  a  demonstration  of  innocence. 
The  administering  of  the  test  draught  is  an  awful  pro- 
ceeding.   The  accused  is  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  middle 


of  his  bouse,  and  he  must  then  drink  the  carefully  pre* 
pared  draught  on  which  hinges  life  or  death.  As  soon  as 
swallowed,  the  *' cursor,*'  placing  his  hand  on  the  cbowq 
of  his  head,  pronounces  the  imprecation  or  prayer,  which 
is  sometimes  uttered  before  the  tangena  is  given  :  *<Hear, 
hear,  hear,  and  hearken  well,  O  thou  Baimanamango  ! 
searcher,  trier,  or  test  Thou  art  a  round  egg,  made  by 
God.  Though  thou  hast  no  eyes,  yet  thou  seest ;  though 
thou  hast  no  ears,  yet  thou  hearest  ;  though  thou  hast  no 
mouth,  yet  thou  answereth.  Therefore,  hear  and  hearken 
well,  O  Baimanamango  1**  Then  follows,  in  great  detail 
and  circumlocution,  a  list*of  the  offenses.  Having  swal- 
lowed three  pieces  of*  skin  before  takitig  the  draughty 
without  mastication,  additions  of  rice-water  are  now  given, 
in  the  expectation  that  if  guiltless  the  accused  will  vomit 
them  into  a  basket  ready  to  receive  them.  But  if  they 
fail  to  be  thrown  ofi^  he  is  to  be  beaten  with  the  rice-pestle 
until  dead,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens^  he  has  previously 
died  from  the  poisonous  action  of  the  tangena  itself. 

This  horrible  business  proceeds  in  all  cases  with  great 
ceremony.  Witchcraft  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  crimes 
of  which  a  man  can  be  accused.  It  is  singular  the  pro- 
found respect  of  the  natives  for  this  trial  by  ordeal.  Con- 
scious of  innocence  when  accused,  they  demand  the  or* 
deal,  feeling  confldent  that  the  verdict  will  be  in  theix 
favor ;  and  the  instances  are  rare  in'  which  the  criminals 
refuse  to  drink^but  should  such  be  the  case,  the  accused, 
even  if  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  is  instantly  put  to 
death. 

The  latest  publications  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Soci« 
ety  disclose  the  fact  that  during  the  past  five  years  there 
have  been  many  important  explorations  in  Madagascar, 
Five  of  them  liave  contributed  valuable  geographical 
knowledge,  because,  prosecuted  by  the  intelligent  English 
missionaries,  they  have  gone  over  new  ground,  and  have 
covered  territory  respecting  which  knowledge  was  eagerly' 
sought  by  the  scientific  world.  In  the  Betsileo  province, 
which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  central  plateau,  the 
great  forest  has  been  thoroughly  explored.  It  was  here, 
during  Badama*s  wars,  that  the  natives  sustained  an  eight- 
een months'  siege,  and  at  another  point  for  a  year,  and 
each  time  with  success,  for  the  Hovas  have  never  set  foot 
on  their  soil.  The  Ikongo,  the  natives,  haye  still  a  deep 
dislike  of  them,  and  maintain  their  liberty  and  isolation 
to  this  day. 

The  missionary,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  rocpntly  pene- 
trated this  forest,  says  that  it  is  the  thickest  he  ever  saw 
in  Madagascar.  It  is  a  continuous  mass  of  trees.  In  it 
he  saw  no  human  being,  nor  a  hut  or  house  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  neither  were  there  animals,  except  birds,  though 
there  were  evident  marks  of  great  numbers  of  wild  hogs. 
A  shower,  which  happened  while  they  were  traversing  the 
forest,  brought  forth  from  the  overhanging  leaves  and 
grass  millions  of  leeches.  This  creature  is  small,  but  able 
to  elongate  itself  to  four  times  its  length.  The  men  were 
terribly  bitten  about  the  legs  and  feet,  and  on  his  return 
the  traveler  picked  off  more  than  thirty  from  his  own  legs, 
but  they  clung  most  tenaciouaiy,  and  until  his  legs  and 
ankles  were  covered  with  blood.  The  King  of  the  Ikongo 
treated  his  guest  well.  When  the  Ikongo  are  not  at  war 
with  the  Hovas  they  live  in  their  villages  on  the  plain 
below,  rather  than  in  the  mountains,  where  they  can  defy 
attack.  The  women  among  this  nation  cannot  weave,  and 
the  only  covering  of  the  people  consists  of  mats  and 
bark  beaten  out  into  a  thin  sheet  Every  man  traveling, 
even  for  a  short  distance,  is  invariably  armed  with  one  or 
more  spears. 

Of  the  Ivara  tribes  a  great  deal  has  also  been  added  to 
onr  knowledge  by  recent  explorers.    The  town  Ihosy, 
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Tinted  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Ito;al  Oeographtcal  Society  in 
1877,  baa  220  houses,  and  staads  in  the  centre  of  aa  exten- 
atve  Tolley  ^ical  of  this  region  of  oooDtry,  wbioh  is  to  the 
aonth  of  the  Betsiteo  provinoe.  The  land  is  maraby,  and 
covered  -by  lagoons,  which  support  wildfowl,  and  little 
Tillages  of  twenty  to  thirty  houses  dot  this  conutry.  The 
Ivara  kings  were  present  to  greet  the  travelerB.  The  hair 
dressing  in  this  region  differs  from  the  cnstbm  in  othei 
parts  of  the  island.  Once  in  six  weeks  the  hair  is  washed, 
then  rolled  np  into  a  great  nmnber  of  knobs,  nlwaye 
toand,  varying  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an  orange.  It  is 
then  thiokly  coated  with  beeswax  melted  ^rith  fat,  so  that 
wbea  each  cold  knob  is  firmly  oemeated  to  those  adiaoent 
to  it,  all  appearance  of  hair  is  gone.  When  freshly  done 
it  looks  like  Inmpa  of  gray  clay  stack  on  their  heads,  and 
each  of  them,  when  struck,  gives  back  a  sound  as  of  hard 

Irohibi  is' one  of  the  wonders  of  Sontfiem  Madagascar, 
and  is  well  known  to  its  scattered  people.  It  is  an  enor- 
mons,  isolated  monntoin  with  a  level  top,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  broad  plain.  In  appearance  it  is  like  the  fort- 
tess  rook  of  Ikongo,  but  its  ascent  is  not  so  difBcnlt  Like 
Ikongo,  it  has  a  spring-water  lake  on  its  sammit,  and  a  con- 
siderable cascade  on  its  northern  sida  This  saved  the 
native  raler  and  his  people  from  defeat  when  they  were 
bedeged  by  the  Hovos. 

The  travels  of  Messrs.  Sibree  and  Street  have  lately  Iseen 
made  pnblio.  They  are  all-important  to  a  thoroagh  know- 
ledge of  Madivasoar.  ■  Theu:  field  of  operations  was  chiefly 
in  eontheast  Madagaaoor.  in  the  Bataileo  province.  They 
beheld  loxnrianoe  of  vegetation,  many  trees  enormotuly 
high,  and  so  battressed  rannd  their  tmnka  that  they  were 
of  great  girth  at  the  gronnd  ;  and  the  lovely  bits  of  forest 
scenery  revealed  to  them  a  new  life  beneath  the  Sontham 
Cross.  They  found  the  people  snbdned  and  qniet,  and 
wore  treated  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness;  and 
among  their  discoveries  were  vast  beds  of  lava  and  scoria, 
indicating  the  volcanic  character  .  of  this  mountain's 
region, 

Mesars.  Sewell  and  FickersgiirB  joorn^  to  the  Western 
Sakalaves,  and  an  exploration  throngh  the  Anativolo  to 
Bihanava  West,  were  undertaken  and  sncceesfnlly  accom- 
plished by  Messra.  Moss  and  Lord  in  1875.  They  traversed 
territory  never  before  visited  by  a  white  man. 

The  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar  has  been  a 
repeated  oconrrenoe,  and  as  many  as  10,000  have  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  fanntios.  In  1838, 1849 
and  1857,  nnder  various  pretexts,  these  outbreaks  took 
plaoe.  But  the  island  is  now  quiet ;  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  schools,  and  the  Christian  faith  is  being  widely  and 
faithfully  propE^fated  by  the  tireless  missionaries.  IVavel- 
ers  can  penettate  any  port  of  the  island  with  safety,  end  it 
is  not  too  mnob  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  great  island 
of  the  South  Seas  will  be  in  high  cnltivation  and  thoroagh 
civilization  before  the  advent  of  the  year  ISOO. 


Lt  Bonmelia  the  rose  harvest  is  reported  to  hsve  been 
an  exceedingly  abnndant  on6  last  year,  the  value  of  the 
total  yield  exceeding,  it  is  estimated,  1,000,000  franos. 
The  richest  harvest  of  late  yean,  however,  wds  in  1876, 
when  3,800  pounds  of  sttar-of-roaes,  of  the  valne  of  932,017 
francs,  was  exported  from  Fbilippopolis  alona  The  attsz 
is  prinoipally  exported  to  France,  Austria,  Amerioa  and 
Germany,  England  obtaining  what  she  requires  from 
India.  The  French  scent  mannfactorera,  and  especially 
the  Parisian,  bny  the  finest  qnalities  of  attar,  while  the 
second  qnalities  ore  mostly  sent  to  Russia  and  Austria 


THE  FOX  IN  ERMINE. 
Fob  murder,  aye,  and  robbery  besldo, 
A  harmless  Sheep  belore  a  Fox  was  tried. 
A  peasant  sned,  and  sure  hia  cose  was  bard. 
"  I  left,"  sold  ho,  "this  villain  In  the  yard. 
Along  with  sundry  fowls,  which  In  ths  mom 
Lileleaa  I  lonnd,  with  blood  Imbrued,  and  torn. 
Ko  depredator,  I  dare  well  attest, 
Bavlog  this  Bboep,  oould  have  approaahed  tbe  nest." 

'Twas  the  Sheep's  tnm:  "In  sooth  I  oannot  say," 
ThuB  be,  "  what  ralHan  mode  tbe  birds  bis  pr.iyi 
For  why  ?    I  slumber'd  all  the  night,  and  so 
Naught  of  this  foaH  atroolty  eould  know. 
Whoever  hsard  a  sheep  was  ea  ossasstn. 
Whose  gullet  taicaa  not  flesh,  but  only  grass  la  7" 

Thenjspoko  the  Fox,  with  dignity  BurpsBslng: 
"The  Sheep's  Inlqnity  oonnol  be  bid; 
He  might  bare  killed  the  fowls,  and  thorotore  did. 
Looked  up  alone  with  poultry  all  the  ntght. 
And  netoc  to  IndulRe  hla  app«tltol 
TeU  this  to  Sheep— too  fiograntly  it  shocks 
The  eommon  aeosa  and  consolaDoe  of  a  Fox. 
The  Court  oan  bnt  dlaoem  In  aucb  defenae 
Deep  oggravatjon  ol  tbe  first  offense. 
Vheretore  It  dooms  the  orlmlnal  to  bleed 
Beneath  tbe  steel  with  all  oonveniant  speed; 
And  (sitting  now  In  Equity)  directs 
Administration  of  deceaaed'e  eSaots 
Forthwith  to  l>e  performed  In  fitting  sort— 
Fleeoe  to  tbe  plaintiff,  oareoss  to  the  Court 
'Twers  111  to  gmA  Impunity  to  crime, 
Eapeolally  ao  near  to  dinner-time." 

—Krilof. 
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By  Godfrey  Turner. 
BEN  Oeordia  MoOalpin  was  OoTSrnor 
'  of  Bon garee— sweet  island  of  sun- 
,  hghl,  set  in  the  sapphire  seas,  I  sigh 
my  heart  out  to  thee  across  the  dark 
billows   of    trouble    and    time  I — the 
vexed  question  at  King's  House  was, 
should  Dinah  Fyfo  bo  received  or  not 
by  the  representarive  of  Her  Most 
Qrodous   Majesty,  Queen  Victoria  ? 
It  was  no  bar  to  the  beautiful  young  . 
widow,  who  hved  B  lonely  Ufe  in  the 
tropic  gledneaa,  that,  for  bQ  hor  deli- 
cate translnoenoy  of  skin,  her  gray-blue  eyes,  and  the 
lovely  auburn   shadowings    of  her    abundant    hair,  she 
was  by  birth  a  brown  woman. 

There  Ungers  very  little  prejudice  of  race  in  the  island 
of  which  I  speak.  Font  hundred  thousand  blocks,  in- 
deed, must  be  left  out  of  the  social  reckoning.  Bnt  the 
bnlf-ooste  and  quadroon  minority  in  the  colored  popu- 
lation holds  a  pretty  equal  standing  with  the  white  sec- 
tion, whether  Creole  or  immigrant  It  is  often  very  di£Q< 
cult  to  discern  s  tinge  of  African  blood  in  an  octoroon, 
still  lees,  of  oonrae,  in  a  sexdecimaroon,  as  we  may  reckon 
Mrs.  Fyfe  to  have  been.  BeooUectionsof  the  "  old  time  "-^ 
of  slavery,  that  is  to  say — have  pretty  well  died  ont  in 
Sangaree ;  and  tbe  descendants  of  slaves,  after  two  or 
three  generations  of  alliance  with  Scotch  and  English  cre> 
olee,  seldom  hesitate  to  classify  themselves,  and  to  insist 
on  being  classi&ed,  as  white  folk. 

Pretty  Dinah  Fyfe  I  Fair  stepdaughter  of  darkness  I 
Thou  Wert  candor  in  the  simplest  sense  of  that  blond 
word  I  Not  only  bad  thu  lovely  being  a  transcendent  com- 
plexionol  flxonse  for  casting  off  the  little  slur  of  dark 
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blood  :  she  had  likewise  tbe  honest  oonisge  to  disdain  any 
exonae  in  the  matter.  When  the  popnlation  of  Saogaree 
was  last  told,  Dinah  Vjfn,  widow,  described  herself  on 
the  osnsna-paper  as  brown  ;  where^-  ooSiBe-oolored 
Uother  Hogoe,  whose  ancient  visage,  tired  in  the  lightest 
o[  three-gninea  Faria  bonnets  (from  New  York),  looked 
like  the  smirched  face  of  a  mountain  ewe  projeoted  from 
OQt  a  snowj  fleece — Mrs.  Hannibal  Hogoe,  I  say,  seoore  in 
her  natural  immnnitr  from  blushes,  boldlj  anuonnoed  h^i^ 
self  to  the  statistical  department  as  a  white. 

Pnszled,  I  guess,  was  mj  old  aohoolf^ow,  Qeordle,  a 
kindly  precision,  with  a  tender  heart  encased  in  many 
(olds  of  bnokram  formality,  when  the  names  in  the  b^ 
book  on  the  hall-table  of  King's  Hooss  ware  submit- 
ted to  him,  Mrs,  Fjle'a  being  among  them.  She  had  a 
perfeot  right  lo  eall  at  King's  House,  thongh  Bit  George 
HcOalpin's  predeoessor — or  shall  we  rather  say  Sir  George 
MoGalpin's  predeoessor's  exoellent  lady?— had  persist- 
ently ignored  the  pretty  widow-  Everybody  knew  who 
she  was  ;  not  a  tongue  ooald  wag  in  her  disparagement ; 
but  if  aha  had  been  an  adrentarees  or  a  eoootu,  ^opriety 
eoold  not  have  shnnned  her  with  a  more  resolnte  disdain. 
Qeordie  himself,  I  am  willingly  booad  to  say,  bowed  with 
oordial  oonrteey  front  his  barooohe  as  he  passed  her  veranda, 
jQst  outside  that  sandy  desert,  Qovemment  Square,  frying 
in  the  midday  ano. 

Mrs.  Fyfe,  in  a  olond  of  white  gauze,  happened  to  be 
standing  there,  in  the  shade  of  her  oitoon-trees,  with  her 
little  girl  by  her  sid&  It  is  not  Ut  me  to  swear  on  my 
koightlj  faitii  that  the  widow's  presence  there,  on  that 
spot,  at  that  moment,  was  the  merest  of  aoddsBtal  oooor- 
renooB.  Upon  my  word,  I  should  have  admired  the 
woman  none  the  less  had  t  been  told  by  her  own  lips  that 
the  muslin  robe,  and  the  delicate  child,  and  the  golden 
fmit  in  the  dark  OTershadowing  foliage,  were  parts  of  a 
studied  piatora,  ia  which  Dinah  Fyfe  had  posed  as  the 
principal  figure,  with  deliberate  porpose  to  oatoh  his  ez- 
eellenoy's  eye — II  not  his  eioelleney,  "Who  knows  ?  It 
may  have  been  so,  or  it  may  not 

All  I  oao  say  is,  that  I  wsa  passing  too,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, and  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance  ;  the  good- 
natured,  astute  old  Scotchman,  stooping  his  grizzled  head 


with  a  kind,  grave  smile ;  the 
pale  widow,  slightly  flnahed ; 
the  fragile,  golden-crowned  lily 
of  a  child,  bore-legged  and  bare- 
footed, and  dad  in  the  thinnest 
white  raiment,  like  other  little 
white-skins  ol  the  fierce  An- 
tilles. 

I  wish  I  oould  answer  so 
natural  a  qneatioa  as  that  which 
yon  ore  bnming  to  ask — Did 
Mr&  Fyfe  ever  mingle  with  the 
queer  mob  of  sham  oonrtiers  at 
Emg's  Hoose?  Bat  I  think 
you  will  see  by-and-by  that  it 
matters  little  whether  she  did 
or  did  not  I  never  saw  her 
there,  though  I  have  met,  at  hia 
excellency's  entertainments,  a 
certain  &6a.  Haofarlane  and  her 
daughters  three  ;  —  ka{f-iitter», 
these,  of  poor  Dinah.  Kow  ;oa 
begin  to  see  a  little  into  the 
brown  widow's  story,  not  new 
or  strange,  or  at  all  unoommon, 
if  truth  be  told,  in  the  Island  of 


Yes,  Dinah  was  what  we  call,  no  donbt  oorreotly,  the 
child  of  sin.  Her  father,  Andrew  Macfarlane,  a  oreole  of 
good  Sootoh  family,  had  inherited  two  fine  sugar  estates, ' 
one  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the  other  on  the  south, ' 
Emancipation  which  brought  ruin  upon  many  broad 
acres  of  cane,  depreoiated  the  property  of  the  Uacfarlanea, ' 
aad  yet  Idft  it  UDCtmbarranpd  and  moderately  prodactire. 
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Ko  longer  a  mine  of  gold,  it  yielded  a  Btiffidenoy  for  the 
absolute  needs  of  a  young  unmarried  planter ;  and  had 
Mr.  Andrew*  Maofarlane  been  as  prudent  as  most  of  his 
eountrymen  are  known  or  supposed  to  be,  he  might  have 
thriyen  on  his  straitened  resources.  But  long  expatria- 
tion had,«perhaps,  influenced  his  family,  through  several 
grades  of  Creole  descent,  till  the  old  Scottish  habit  of 
proTident  calculation  had  died  out. 

This  careless  West  Indian  gentleman,  pure-bred  Scot 
though  he  was,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  canny  type  of 
humanity  famed  throughout  the  world  fo;r  its  mingled 
shrewdness  and  love  of  adyenture.  Hospitably  luxurious, 
even  to  splendid  ostentation,  he  preferred  residence  on  the 
less  profitable  of  his  two  estates,  simply  because  it  lay  on 
that  side  of  the  island  where  the  military  garrison  was 
quartered,  where  the  commodore's  station  was  situate, 
where  the  governor  held  his  official  residence,  and  where 
the  best  s<ftnety,  as  a  consequence,  was  always  to  be  found. 

Sangaree,  as  the  map  shows  you,  is  divided  longitud- 
inally by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and,  though  not  more  than 
forty  miles  across  from  north  to  south,  it  is,  or  was  at  the 
time  in  question,  badly  provided  with  roads,  most  of  which 
were  crossed  by  rivers  fordable  only  with  danger  and  diffi- 
culty at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Managing  only  the  smaller  estate  himself,  and  not  man- 
aging it  very  well,  Mr.  Macfarlane  necessarily  cultivated 
the  more  important  plantation  by  attorney.  The  man 
whom  he  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  act  in  his  place 
was  unquestionably  a  clever  manager;  the  doubt  being 
whether  he  was  not  a  trifle  too  clover,  and  did  not  manage 
the  property  too  much. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Macfarlane  experienced  no  difficulty, 
whenever  he  wanted  cash,  in  getting  it  from  his  attorney. 
A  Sangaree  attorney,  by -the- way,  is  not  an  attomey-at-law. 
Alexander  Dinwinkie — also  a  Scotchman,  if  you  please— 
was  attorney  for  Andrew  Macfarlane,  and  assisted  him 
readily  at  all  times  with  money,  which,  without  inquiring 
too  curiously,  the  young  proprietor  assumed  to  be  the  cur- 
rent yield  of  his  sugar-mills  and  rum-distillery. 

The  time  came  when  ^r.  Dinwinkie  could,  or  would,  no 
longer  answer  the  calls  of  his  principal ;  and  that  time,  as 
the  attorney  most  probably  knew,  was  an  exceedingly  in- 
convenient time  for  Mr.  Andrew  Macfarlane. 

Now,  Mr.  Dinwinkie  had  a  daughter,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England,  and  had  come  back  upon  her  f|^her's 
hands  in  Sangaree.  You  shall  be  spared  a  pitiful  story  of 
matrimonial  chicane.  Enough  that  young  Macfarlane  was 
forced  into  a  marriage ;  too  much,  that  he  had  formed  a 
liaison  with  a  beautiful  octoroon  on  a  coflee  plantation  in 
the  mountains  midway  between  his  two  estate&  The  girl 
could  yet  remember  the  days  of  slavery,  and  had  scarcely 
shaken  off,  with  her  childhood,  the  sense  of  being  a  slave, 
when  she  became  a  mother — the  mother,  in  fact,  of  our 
friend  with  the  gray-blue  eyes  and  the  dark  auburn  hair, 
Dinah.  This  was  at  the  very  time  when  the  married  and 
settled  Andrew  began  to  have  a  lawfully-begotten  family 
growing  up  around  him. 

Three  daughters  were  bom  in  wedlock  to  Andrew  Mac- 
farlane, and  were  duly  sent  to  Europe  for  their  education, 
while  little  Dinah,  the  child  of  sin — and  an  uncommonly 
sweet  child,  too— was  dragged  up  somehow,  not  ungently, 
in  Sangaree.  Between  her  half-sisters  and  herself  was 
never  a  word,  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  exchanged.  Bit- 
ter taunts,  upbraidings,  lamentations,  more  in  anger  than 
in  sorrow,  were  continually  poured  upon  the  wretched 
father  by  the  upstart  shrew,  his  wife. 

.There  came  a  new  governor  to  Sangaree  when  Dinah  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  and  that  governor  had  a  son  of  three- 
and-twenty.     Oaptain  Fyfe  was  often  a  guest  at  the  house 


of  the  Maofarlanes,  and  as  the  head  of  that  family  had  now 
risen  to  office  in  the  government  of  the  island,  and  had  not 
only  recovered,  but  largely  augmented,  his  possessions,  a 
match  between  the  governor's  son  and  the  eldest  of  the 
Misses  Macfarlane  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  thing  for  all 
parties.  Captain  Fyfe,  in  short,  was  ''all  but "  hooked  and 
landed,  when  he  ran  away  with  another  bait  in  his  mouth 
— a  bait  of  his  own  choosing^ — the  illegitimate  brown  girl, 
Dinah. 

Married  they  were,  sure  enough,  in  a  neighboring  island ; 
and  it  suited  slanderous  tongues  to  give  oat  many  evil  say- 
ings, darkly  hinting  or  boldly  averring  that  the  marriage  had 
been  prevented.  The  girl's  half-hearted  father  died  some- 
what suddenly — there  are  no  lingering  maladies  in  Sanga- 
ree, where  coffins  are  ordered  when  people  take  to  their 
beds— and,  worse  still,  her  husband  died,  too,  less  than  a 
year  after  their  union.  He  had  broken  with  his  father, 
out  only  for  a  few  months  ;  and  their  reconciliation  was 
complete  before  Sir  James  Fyfe  exchanged  his  governor- 
ship for  that  of  Knobkerry,  on  the  African  coast  Poor 
Oaptain  Fyfe  left  his  widow  a  small  freehold  residence  and 
three  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  she  managed  to  invest 
very  safely  at  four  per  cent  You  have  seen  how  she  was 
living  on  her  little  income,  with  her  child  ;  else  quite  alone, 
neglected  and  despised  by  all  right-thinking  members  of 
Sangaree  society. 

As  my  friend.  Sir  Georpe  McGalpin,  was  a  celibate,  the 
feminine  honors  of  King's  House  were  at  that  time  dis- 
pensed by  Mra  O'Flaherty,  wife  of  the  Jineral-Command- 
ing-in-Ohief.  A  softer,  more  motherly  and  affectionate 
heart  than  that  central  organ  of  the  circulation  enshrined 
in  the  ample  bust  of  O'Fl&hertj  femTne,  never  beat  under 
diamonds.  But  the  good  lady  went  in  fear  and  trembling 
of  that  awful  Priestess  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Punctualilies, 
Mrs.  Macfarlane,  whose  eye,  by  Jove  1  did  threaten  and 
command ! 

When  I  was  a  quiet  observer  of  that  little  scene  which  I 
have  attempted  to  portray — the  passing  recognition  of  Mrs. 
IVfe  by  Sir  George  McGalpin,  shortly  after  the  good  old 
Caledonian's  appointment  to  a  governorship,  which  is 
usually  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else^-I  had  by  my 
side  a  companion  with  whom  I  presently,  afterward  ex- 
changed some  remarks,  of  a  harmless  nature,  on  what  our 
eyes  had  beheld. 

My  friend  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  flagship  at  that  time 
anchored  in  the  bay.  He  had  heard  a  little  about  Mrs. 
Fyfe^nothing  good,  of  course — and  he  thought  he  would 
like  an  introduction — if,  that  was  to  say,  any  introduction 
were  necessary.  In  this  fashion  do  men  discuss  the  char- 
acters of  women  they  don't  know. 

Next  Sunday  he  and  I  found  ourselves  at  church.  Church 
in  Sangaree  is  less  like  a  little  heaven  below  than  it  would 
perhaps  be  were  the  climate  a  few  degrees  cooler.  A  hid- 
eous temple,  with  open  jalousie  blinds  in  lieu  of  windows, 
is  the  cathedral  church  of  Sangaree ;  but  its  ugliness  is,  ot 
all  events,  unpretentious,  and  it  is,  moreover,  i>artly 
screened  by  groups  of  orange,  mango  and  cocoanut-trees, 
and  a  gigantic  cotton-tree,  in  whose  ample  shade  the  horses 
of  the  congregation  were  tethered.  The  cot(p  d'ceil  that 
presented  itself  to  us  on  our  entrance — ^which  was  later 
than  it  ought  to  have  been — was  a  congregation  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  black  faces,  before  each  of  which  a 
plantain-leaf  fan  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation. 
Incense  thereby  was  offered  up  to  the  organ-loft  and  the 
galleries  ;  nor  did  this  odor  of  sanctity  altogether  refrain 
from  dwelling  with  the  saints  below.  Near  the  pulpit  was 
gathered  the  white  section  of  the  flock— his  excellency  the 
Governor ;  the  Honorable  Isaac  Moses,  Secretary  of  Stat^^, 
and  a  stidwart  pillar  of  the  Colonial  Church,  with  Mrs. 
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Hoses  and  numerons  ofibpring;  Major-General  Patriok 
OTlaherfcy,  Gommander-in-Ohief,  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  and 
Lieutenant  O'Flahertj,  aide-de-camp  to  the  general ;  Dr. 
Kinnean»  Mrs.  Einnean  and  the  two  Masters  Kinnean, 
lately  returned  from  school  at  Peokham  in  England  ;  Mrs. 
Maofarlane,  Miss  Ada  Macfarlane  and  Miss  Blanche  Mac- 
f  arlane ;  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hogoe,  "who  was  as  white  as  burnt 
umber,  and  resembled  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  as  being 
also  not  like  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  and  other  miserable 
offenders. 

In  the  Sangaree  Litany,  a  special  dause  is  inserted, 
praying  for  deliverance  "from  hurricane  and  earth- 
quake," to  which  the  island  is  chronically  subjected.  For 
prevention  of  other  and  more  general  ills,  very  languid 
supplication  is  sent  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  and  of 
these,  '*  hardness  of  heart  *'  seemed  then  to  be  ona  In 
condescending  to  worship  at  the  same  shrine  with  Dinah 
Fyfe,  did  not  Mrs.  Macfarlane  sufficiently  show  that  her 
religious  heart  was  in  no  need  of  mollifying  ?  To  be  sure, 
the  good  lady  may  have  been  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  Dinah  Fyfe  and  her  little  girl  were  kneeling  a  few 
yards  off ;  and  the  fervor  of  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  petition  that 
it  might  please  the  Alf-Good  to  defend  and  provide  for  the 
fatherless  children  and  widows,  may,  like  the  whole  of  her 
charitable  system,  have  begun  and  ended  at  home. 

To  speak  the  truth,  it  would  have  [been  better  for  me 
and  my  §ailor  friend  to  have  staid  at  home  ourselves. 
We  were  there,  in  the  Sangaree  tabernacle,  entirely  under 
false  pretenses,  the  object  with  him  and  with  myself  being 
to  gain  a  stage  in  forcing  on  our  acqaaintance  with  Mrs. 
Fyfa  Men  hunt  in  couples  when  pursuing  such  game, 
simply  because  they  dare  not  trust  one  another  to  follow 
the  chase  singly. 

After  church,  seeing  the  little  gid  in  the  verandaed  por- 
tico of  her  mother*s  house,  we  opened  fire  by  asking 
whether  it  was  her  voice  we  had  heard  in  the  singing.  When 
the  child  had  colored  crimson  and  murmured  an  almost 
inaudible  **  No,"  we  begged  a  glass  of  lemondde,  which 
she  speedily  procured,  picking  for  the  purpose  three  or 
four  g^een  limes,  which  she  was  just  able  to  reach  on  tip- 
toe, and  soon  afterward  reappearing  with  two  goblets  of 
the  cool  refreshment,  their  rims  adorned  with  ringlets  of 
the  fragrant  peel,  and  their  contents  rendered  cooler  by 
a  liberal  admixture  of  the  Canadian  ice,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary in  Sangaree.  Our  polite  piece  of  mendicancy  gained 
us  the  opportunity  of  raising  our  hats  to  the  fair  mother, 
who  received  our  thanks  very  graciously,  and  was  yet 
more  evidently  pleased  when  we  spoke  the  eio(|uent 
praises  of  her  little  girL 

Still  harping  on  Dinah  Fyfe*s  daughter,  we  soon  found 
our  way  to  the  good  graces  of  Dinah  Fyfe.  In  less 
than  a  week  we  had  gained  a  friendly  footing  in  her 
house,  and  found  the  poor,  solitary  widow  naively  com- 
municative on  the  topic  of  her  sadoess  and  desolation.  It 
was  very  touching.  Lieutenant  Dash  declared  it  was  a 
oonfounded  shame.  I  went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship 
next  morning,  and  found  my  young  friend  writing  at  a 
comer  of  the  wardroom  table.  He  was  a  poet  in  a  small 
way,  was  Lieutenant  Dash,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote  : 

TO  HANID. 

Where  the  manprrove  dips  her  branches  in  the  ooral-glrt  lagoon, 

And  at  eve  the  land-breeze  nistles  in  the  palms, 
Till  their  lofty  leaves  sound  rain-like  in  the  rainless  blao 

And  there  he  stuck,  not  liking  to  complete  the  line 
with  "aboon  "  for  "above,"  nor  clearly  seeing  his  way  to 
end  the  stanza  with  "qualms,"  "balms,"  "calms,"  or 
" psalms."  (N.  B—  " Hanid "  is  what  we  should  vulgarly 
Oddl  hack  slang  for  "  Dinuh.**) 


"  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  poetical  lieuten- 
ant, as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  "  isn't  it  enough  to  bring  a 
what-d*ye-call-it  ? — a  ban,  upon  the  island  ?  By  Jove,  it 
is  I  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  the  whole  concern 
swallowed  up  by  an  eaithquake.  And  what's  more,  I 
shouldn't  care,  if  she  got  off  safely." 
"  Meaning  Mrs.  Fyfe  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Meaning  Mrs.  Fyfe,  of  course.    Don't  you  think  she's 
atrocionsly  ill-treated  ?'" 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  said  I ;  and  indeed  I  did.     "But  how 
can  we  help  it  ?" 

"  Speak  to  your  friend  Sir  George,"  was  Dash's  reply. 
"Well,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  tlie 
least  use.  He  has  put  all  the  petticoat  ceremonies  of 
King's  House  into  the  hands  of  the  Jineraless  ;  and  he's 
the  very  last  man  to  alter  his  arrangements.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  can  da  The  O'Flaherty  only  wants  a  little 
backing  up,  to  pitch  over  her  friend  Mrs.  Macfarlane ; 
and  I'll  see  about  that,  straight." 

"  Capital  notion,  by  Jove  I"  says  Dash.  "  The  Jineraless 
is  a  good  Old  sort,  and  she'd  listen  to  reason  and  justice. 
Only  get  her  to  see  the  cruelty  of  that  feline  person's  be- 
havior, and  I'm  sure  she'd  pluck  up  courage  to  resist  it" 
Soon  afterward  we  were  rowed  ashore ;  and  very  sooo 
after  that  we  were  driven  in  a  spider-buggy  from  the  quay 
to  Headquarters  House,  where,  wonderful  to  relate,  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  was  sitting  in  the  veranda  with  the  Generaless. 
Something  had  happened — something  we  had  never 
thought  at  all  likely  to  happen ;  and,  when  Mrs.  Macfar- 
lane had  gracefully  taken  her  leave,  we  heard  all  about  it 
from  the  Generaless  before  we  had  time  to  pop  in  a  word, 
"  Would  ye  believe  it,  now  ?"  said  the  excellent  woman. 
"  That's  a  kinder-he'arted  creature  than  any  of  us  gave  her 
credit  for  being.  She  came  here  and  asked  me  to  presint 
Doinah  Foyfe;  and  sure  it's  meself  wanted  to  do  that 
same,  long  ago." 

You  may  suppose  we  were  somewhat  surprised  and 
taken  aback  by  this  intelligence,  which  seemed,  if  not  too 
good  to  be  true,  rather  too  true  to  be  good.  Was  tho 
artful  one  scheming  some  unholy  contrivance  ?  No.  To 
do  her  justice,  as  we  soon  discovered,  her  only  motive  was 
one  of  politic  patronage.  Some  straw  had  shown  her 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing — and  a  pretty  wind  it 
was.  We  should  have  taken  in  sail  and  put  about,  had 
we  known  the  fog-bank  into  which  we  were  running, 
stem  on. 

Bright  weather  was  waiting  beyond  it,  no  doubt ;  but,  alas ! 
before  it  could  be  reached,  a  cloud  more  terrible  than  any 
that  had  yet  arisen  settled  over  Dinah  Fyfe's  house,  and 
broke  upon  it,  and  overwhelmed  it,  and  left  it  a  hopeless, 
comfortless  wreck.  That  san^e  night  good  Mrs.  O'Flah- 
erty was  helping  Dinah  Fyfe  to  nurse  her  one  ewe  lamb  : 
and  on  the  morrow  there  was  no  human  help  or  consola- 
tion for  the  broken-hearted,  childless  widow. 

Time  heab  the  wounds  he  makes  ;  and  I  suppose,  nay, 
am  sure,  that  nature's  kindly  balm  was  laid  to  the  bruised 
heart  of  this  poor  suffering  woman.  You  see,  we  had  in- 
tended to  make  Dinah  Fyfe  happy  in  a  very  poor  and 
commonplace  way,  after  all  But  man  proposes — and 
woman  accepts.  A  few  months  after  these  events,  I  read 
an  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  his  excellency  Sir 
George  McGalpin,  Governor  of  Sangaree,  to  Dinah,  widow 
of  the  late  Captain  Fyfe ;  so  now  it  must  be  plain  that 
whether  this  fairest  of  brown  widows  went  to  King's 
House  or  not  as  a  widow,  matters  positively  nothing  ; 
and  that  I  was  right  in  saying  so.  Nor  shall  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  interrogate  Lady  McGalpin  on  the  subject 
when  I  am  invited,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall  be,  to  dine  at 
Sir  George's  house  in  Manchester  Square. 
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I OAKB  dovn  to  bnaUut  this  morning,  dressed  dmplj 
in  white,  but  white  wUh  a  train,  mod  with  the  iDDumeikble 
pnfis  and  frilla  thai  belong  to  yottng  ladyhood,  und  mj 
hair  waa  toriied  up  on  mj  head,  aai  fiv'teDed  with  a  jet 
oomfa.  I  knew  how  I  looked,  bj  Monsisot  Shirlej'a 
gloomy,  nnwilling  admiration— for  mjr  beantj  is  to  him 
likeaoorpse-Ughton  his  brother'a  gtsTe— and  the  uncivil- 
itj  and  tauvagerie  at  (Hemenoe. 

"  Ton  seem  determined  to  rain  OB  both  r  she  said,  when 
onr  silent  and  nntodnl  meal  vas  finished. 

"If  I  fail  with  MoQsienr  Shirley."  I  reply,  "there  re- 
mains Uouaiear  la  General.  Did' yon  hear  his  exolanution 
last  evening  ?'' 

This  attack  si- 
lenees  Olemenoe. 

"Adieu,"  I  oon- 
tlnne.  "I  am 
going  ont  to  seek 
other  prey." 

I  had  resolved 
to  ask  Bale  for 
the  piotore  that 
Qoido  bad  asked 
of  me.  And  I 
was  auxiona  to  see 
her  in  the  new 
light  thrown 
npon  her  by  my 
disooverj  of  her 
identity.  Wonld 
that  light  deepen 
the  obsdarity  of 
my  shadows  ? 

I  fonnd  Safe  in 
her  stndio.  She 
started  when  she 
first  saw  me,  and 
involantarily  ex- 
claimed: 

•'How  beanti- 
fnl  t" 

"And  I  shall 
respond,  How 
good  I  if  you  will 
grant  a  request  I 
have  oome  to 
make  of  yon." 

It  was  as  if  she 
had  pat  on  a 
white    waxen 

mask,  so  sodden  _ 

.,         ,  A  FaaxoH  d™  wbsk  Loin*  iv.  W*a 

was    the    change 

in  her  expression  and  color.    "  Ton  shall  have  it,"  she 
said,  and  her  very  voice  soonded  ooloilesK 

"Ton  know  what  I  want?" 

"The  picture  of  Glanciu." 

"Are  yon  a  witch?"  I  exclaimed;  "or — no  —  did 
Qoido " 

"Tonoallhim^iiJD?  Bnt  yon  are  so  beantifnl — Iknow 
he  mnat  love  yon  1" 

I  went  up  to  her ;  I  went  dawn  on  my  knees— I,  who 
never  kneel !    I  kissed  her  himda. 

"Ton  are  the  very  sonl  of  generosity  !"  I  said. 

The  blood  flamed  np  to  her  forehead. 
VoL  XI,  No.  2-13. 


"Ton  do  not  think "she  began,  vehemently. 

"I  do  not  thinlr,  I  knoa  all  yon  have  forborne  to  do>" 
She  looked  at  me  in  amazement     I  went  on  : 
"  I  can  be  generons,  too.    If  yon  want  him,  tell  him 
whom  yon  are— tell  him  whom  I  am  I" 

She  looked  at  me  with  wide  eyes,  the  color  coming  and 
going  in  het  cheeks. 

"  Do  yon  mean— my  ooosin  Ltwranoe  ?"  she  asked. 
"No;  Outdo." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  me  on  the  fmrehead.  The  touch 
of  her  innocent  lips  was  to  me  as  a  benedictioD. 

"l&y  yon  be  very  hapi^  together,"  she  meekly  said. 
"I  swear  ^o 
yon,"  I  replied, 
"that  I  will 
never  marry  yoor 
cousin  I" 

"Thank  you  1" 
she  said;  "here 
is  the  Qlancns." 
Her  face  was 
white  and  oold  aa 
anow,  bnt  her 
hands  bnrued  like 
fire. 

I  left  her, 
elated,  triumph- 
ant It  seemed 
idmost  inoonoeiv- 
able  that  she,  who 
should  have  beoi 
my  W4»st  enemy, 
was  my  best 
friend.  'Who 
could  harm  nw 
now?  Not  even 
QermouL  Now 
that  she  has 
saved  her  cousin 
from  the  disgrace 
of  marrying  an 
adventuress,  no- 
thing will  lead 
her  to  betray  me, 
I  am  sore — not 
even  her  love  (or 
bim — QermouL 

From  Bafe'a 
studio  I  went  to 
madame'a  pal- 
azEo,  where  Qnido 
also  has  apart- 
ments. I  would  call  on  madame,  and  trust  to  chance  for 
meeting  Qnido.  Bnt,  as  I  was  walking  down  Uie  open 
gallery  from  which  her  talon  opened,  I  heard  some  one 
whiatUng  delioioasly — like  a  flageolet,  and  enoonntered 
Qnido  himself  'Tin  eyes  paid  me  a  thousand  compli- 
ments, even  before  he  opened  his  lips. 

"Mademotselle,"hesaid,  "  both  moonlight  and  daylight 
are  yonr  sworn  allisa.  I  congratulate  yon  on  your  d&iul. 
I  suppose  a  young  lady  who  turns  np  her  hair,  and  wears 
trailing  skirts,  is  old  enough  to  go  to  balls  ?" 

"Tes,  signer."  I  thought  of  the  last  ball  I  attended, 
the  masquerade  at  the  Comtesse  do  Q— ^'s. 
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**  I  am  the  bearer  of  invitations  for  miladi,  yonr  oousiny 
and  yourself,  to  a  bail  at  the  Palazzo  GiostinianL" 

This  was  an  honor  that  hundreds  were  seeking,  and  seek- 
ing in  vain.  I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  knew  to  whom 
Ve  owed  the  invitation. 

"The  prince  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends,"  he  replied. 
''How  many  dances  will  you  promise  to  give  me  ?" 

I  said  he  should  choose  his  own ;  and  then  our  talk 
drifted  into  musio,  and  he  told  me  of  some  "antediluvian 
operas,"  as  he  called  them— works  of  Pergolesi,  Metastasio 
and  other  forgotten  composers,  and  was  giving  me  an  air 
from  '<  Achille  in  Scio,"  when  madame  slipped  out  into  the 
gallery,  like  an  old  cat  after  a  young  mouse.  She  did  not 
get  her  mouse,  however,  though  Guido  changed  color,  and 
looked  at  her  apprehensively^  as  she  approached  with  that 
serpentine  sway  of  her  waist  and  hips. 

"  Guido,"  said  the  cat 

'*  Madonna,"  said  the  mouse,  and  made  a  little  bit  of  a 
movement,  as  if  about  to  jump  down  under  the  feline  fas- 
cination of  her  glance. 

Madame,  the  cat,  with  a  pretty  sarcastio  purr  :  **  Oan 
you  spare  me  a  few  momenta  of  your  valuable  time  ?" 

Monsieur,  the  mouse,  visibly  alarmed  :  "  Oertoinly,  ma- 
donna." 

The  trap — ^me  :  "  What  I  going  away,  when  you  prom- 
ised to  sing  *  'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  be  sighing '  ?  Stay, 
and  laugh  with  me,  instead  of  sighing  with  madamo." 

The  cat :  <*  I  mademoiselle  I  X  do  not  sigh." 

The  trap :  *'  Madame,  may  you.  never  have  reason  to. 
When  does  the  chevalier  retam.?" 

The  cat :  **  I— I  cannot  telL    A^  you  coming,  Guido  V* 

The  trap  :  '*  Are  you  going^  Guido  ?" 

How  my  mouse's  eyes  brightened  over  this  Int  of  cheese. 

**  I  will  come,  madonna^  di{:eoHy  that  I  have  fulfilled  my 
promise  to  mademoiselle^" 

But  he  did  not,  for  I  ketpi  Una  there^  singing  and  chat- 
ting, while  I  sat  and  listened  the  more  intently  that  I  felt 
sure  madame  was  eating  her  l^eari  out  with  ineffectual 
wrath,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall ;  and  on  going  away  I 
gave  Guido  the  Glauoua,  and  had  my  hand  passionately 
kissed  in  return. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  were  all  sitting  oi^  the  colonnade, 
in  the  moonlight,  I  heard  the  plashlpg  of  an  oar,  then  the 
grating  of  the  prow  of  a  gondola^  i^^.  afterward  the  tap- 
tapping  of  boot-heels  coming  ^p  the  worn  marble  steps. 
As  Don  Juan's  heart  beat  at  the  sound  of  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  those  marble  feet  on  the  staircase,  so  mine  was 
slightly  agitated  by  the  rhyUuia  of  these  light  footsteps. 
Was  the  same  handsome  young  man  who  had  sung  to  me 
in  the  morning  about  to  give  ine  the  benefit  of  his  charms 
by  moonlight  ?  And  if  so^  1^^  ^sioald  Monsieur  Shirley 
receive  him  ? —  Monsieur  Shirley^  who  had  kept  his  back 
tamed  to  me  more  than  t^  mlea  of  politeness  warranted, 
ainoe  my  transformation,  but  wiioaa  uncertain  temper 
might  resent  the  fact  that  any  other  man  should  turn  his 
face  to  me  too  often.  But  the  newcomer  is  madame,  and 
her  presence  is. no  more  acceptable  to  me  than  that  of  the 
oonunander  to  Don  Juan. 

demenoe  sees  her  ooming,  and  slips  back  into  the  salon 
to  guard  her  ''barbarian,"  who  is  calling  on  Mn.  Van 
2jandt,  and  who  has  expressed  unbounded  admiration  of 
madama  Monsieur  Shirley  goes  toward  her.  She  gives 
him  her  hand,  and  says,  in  an  agitated  tone  : 

"  I  am  come  on  an  errand  to  Mademoiselle  Beatrix.  Oan 
I  see  her  alone  ?" 

He  leads  her  to  me,  bows,  and  vanishes.  I  assume  all 
the  hauteur  of  which  I  am  capable.  The  instant  I  saw  her 
I  had  a  premonition  that  something  was  coming — there 
was  a  species  of  solemnity  in  her  every  movement  that  I 


thought  portended  war^but  about  what  ?  She  surely 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  attack  me  about  Guido  1  I 
rose,  and  offered  her  a  chair. 

•*I  wiU  not  sit,  thank  you,"  said  she.  "I  think  I  will 
say  what  I  have  to  say  standing,  as  it  is  a  species  of  con- 
fession, and, "  she  added,  smiling,  **  I  will  keep  the  atti- 
tude of  a  criminaL" 

"  A  criminal,  madame  1"  What  was  the  woman  about 
to  confess  ?    My  thoughts  flew  to  Germont.  ' 

"  A  criminal,  in  so  far  that  I  have  sanctioned  a  deceit  br 
my  silence." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

**  My  brother  brought  here  and  introduced  as  his  cousin 
the  young  man  who  is  called  Signer  Guido.  Now,  I  have 
to  confess  that  he  is  not  our  cousin,  neither  does  Philippe 
know  his  real  name  or  his  antecedents." 

I  was  confounded.  Suddenly  I  recollected  that  I  had 
heard  her  call  him  "Signor,"so  she  undoubtedlyjspoke 
the  truth. 

**  Why  should  you  tell  me  this,  madame  ?"  I  asked,  with 
an  appearance  of  entire  indifference,  although  I  was  anxious 
to  know  why  Philippe  had  done  such  a  thing.  Her 
motive  in  making  the  revelation  I  could  easily  understand. 

'*  Because  it  was  not  right  that  you  should  be  ignorant 
whom  you  are  admitting  to  your  intimacy." 

"  But  I  am  no  more  intimate  with  him  than  are  Bafe  an^ 
yourself," 

Madame  was  caught.  She  hesitated,  grew  embarra8aed4 
and  changed  color  repeatedly.  ' 

"  Madame,  you  had  another  reason  for  telling  me  thia; 
You  are  jealous  1" 

**  Jealous  1" — ^with  a  look  of  scorn. 

"  Yea,  madame  ;  and  jealousf  always  overreaches  itaeHL 
I  cannot  believe  that'your  brother  would  introduce*  to  hia 
sister  a  person  of  whom  he  knpws  nothing.  Your  brother 
is  a  man  of  the  world." 

**  Then  you  think  that  whattl  bave  told  you Made- 
moiselle, I  can  exculpate  mys^ ;  but,  at  what  a  price  1 
Will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor  never  to  repeat  what 
I  am  about  to  tell  you  ?" 

"I  do,  madame." 

"  Mademoiselle,  it  is  with  abftme  that  almost  bows  me^ 
to  the  earth,  that  I  tell  you  Uxat  my  brother's  design  in 
introducing  Guido  to  you  was  to  influence  you  to  break 
off  your  engagement  with  your  cousin,  that Made- 
moiselle, how  can  I  go  on — ^that  there  might  be  an  open-^ 
iog  for  me  1" 

•'With  Monsieur  Shirley  ?" 

Madame  inclined  hex  *aead«  and  tears  began  to  stream 
from  her  eyes. 

"  This— iS'Very  strange^  madame  I" 

"You  believe  m^  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  n^ust^  madame." 

"And  I  have  your  word  of  honor  ?" 

"  I  have  already  given  it" 

"  Thanks,  mademoiselle." 

"  May  I  ask  what  mademoiselle  has  given  you  ?"  said  & 
soft  voice.  And  another  pair  of  boot-heels  clicked  aorosa 
the  marble  to  us,  from  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight 

Madame  turned  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  to  grow  as 
rigid  as  a  corpse,  as  her  brother  confronted  her.  I  con- 
fess half  the  thrill  of  terror  I  felt  was  for  her,  should  he 
chance  to  have  overheard  what  she  had  said. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  are  looking  even  better  than  my 
friend  Guide's  description  of  jour  appearance  would  con- 
vey. As  for  you,  Bose-Marie,  you  tremble.  Why  do  you 
stand,  if  you  feel  so  weak  ?  or  are  you  overcome  by  the 
unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing  me  ?  You  must  get  better 
before  the  ball,  ma  ch^  I    Guido  has  been  telling  me. 
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about  it^  and  it  MfliiUi  ttut  it  ia  to  be  an  exoeadingl; 
grand  K&ir." 

"  H4TQ  7011  erer  been  at  the  Qiautmiani  Palaoe  ?"  X 
asked. 

I  wanted  to  make  Oermont  look  at  me,  for,  otter  Uie  flnt 
strangelf  ezpresBire  glanoe,  he  had  kept  hia  ejea  fixed  on 
bis  aister. 

"  Nerer,  mademoIaeUe.  The  family  are  so  very  ezoln- 
■ive,  that  it  is  onlj  b;  the  faror  of  Taj  friend  Qnido,  who 
is  I  lelatiTe,  tha^  I  ahall  ever  gain  admittance,  Bose- 
Uarie,  will  70a  oomo  home  with  me,  and  give  me  a  oap  of 
coffee  ?    I  have  tasted  nothing  since  two  o'clock." 

How  like  a  gniltf  thing  madome  oowered  and  Bbrank, 
when  ahe  aaw  her  brother  I  I  alwaya  fancied  that  Oermont 
would  be  anything  but  gentle  with  a  woman  who  shonld 
ba  in  bia  power.  But  why  ebonld  sbe  show  bo  mnch  emo- 
tion ?  He  oonldn't  h^  her  for  telling.  People  are  killed 
for  lore  or  mone^,  bnt  not  lor  telling  that  a  man  wants 
his  Bister  to  marry  a  rich  American.  And  as  for  Qnido 
not  being  "known,"  bow  doea  b«  happen  to  have  ao  many 
arifltocratic  friends  here  ?  How  does  he  happen  to  have 
the  power  to  invite  ns  to  the  palace  of  «  Venetian  noble  ? 
— ^who  ia  aljK>  hia  relation  1 

Perhaps  Oermont  will  be  grateful  to  me  it  I  'play  into 
his  hands,  and  leave  Sfonaienr  Bhirley  to  madame  I  She 
Is  very  wdoome  to  him,  as  for  as  I  am  concerned.  Poor 
Marie  Antoinette  called  Madame  de  Noailles,  "Madame 
Etiqoette  ";  I  think  I  shall  odl  Honsienr  Bhirley,  "Mod- 
siear  Enjuii  "I  

mm  anK-MarVi  Jtvmal 

As  I  BUD,  "  Thanks,  mademoiselle,"  Philippe  spoke.  I 
almost  loet  my  senaaa,  Had  he  heard  f  H«  could  not 
have  done  so,  for  he  spoke  to  me  vary  kindly.  Bat  BtHl,  I 
oonld  not  be  ntr«.  He  asked  ma  togo  homewith  him  and 
make  him  a  cnp  of  coffee,  and  I  tnmed  to  go,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  The  very  Btones  which  paved  the  colonnade  seemed 
to  riaa  np  against  me  in  judgment  for  parting  with  a  Bcca«t 
the  telling  of  which  endangered  all  my  danghter's  fntore 
happiness.     I  stomblad  oontinnally, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Bose-Marie  ?"  he  aaked. 

"  The  floor  is  so  nneren  I"  I  replied. 

"  The  fault  is  in  yourself,  my  sister,"  said  he.  (How  my 
heart  beat  I)  "Yon  cannot  be  very  well;  you  have  a  vertigo, 
for  the  floor  is  as  smooth  as  my  hand." 

He  looked  approvingly  at  one  of  hia  handsome  hands.  I 
breathed  again,  and,  when  we  reached  home,  managed  to 
find  all  the  materiula  for  making  the  ooffee  withont  mis- 
take, and  to  light  the  spirit-lamp  withont  burning  my 
fingers.  When  the  coffee  waa  made,  Philippe  tasted  it, 
nodded  approvingly,  and  then  said  : 

"Sit  down,  Bose-Marie;  I  wish  to  talk  with  you."  Isat 
down,  for  I  oonld  not  stand.    All  my  fears  were  revived. 

"Hava  you  a  dress  fOr  this  ball  f" 

Ob,  what  a  reUef  1 

"I  have  several,  Philippe." 

"Are  tbay  fresh  f  On  such  sn  ocoasion,  no  soiled  silk 
or  omshad  tulle  is  admisBible." 

I  acknowledged  that  they  were  aot/reth,  bnt  looked  well 
by  lamplighL 

"Very  well ;  I  will  attend  to  that.  Send  for  a  dress- 
maker, that  she  may  be  ready  by  to-morrow  morning.  Now, 
about  this  American  7" 

Uy  heart  stood  still. 

"He  is  very  kind,  Phflippa" 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.  What  have  you  been  doing 
in  my  absenoo  ?" 

"Oh !  seeing  the  dty." 

"Id  company  with  Monsieur  Shirley  7" 


"My  dear  broths,  would  I  be  seen  constantly  alona 
withhim?  Bafe  haa  been  with  me,  and  also  our  beauonuin." 

I  had  accomplished  quite  a  playful  manner  by  this  timck 

"I  hope  yon  have  been  telling  me  the  truth,"  said 
Philippe,  slowly.  "  If  not,  I  have  means  of  finding  it  out." 

Oood  heavens  I  he  will  qnestion  them  I  I  am  sura  Bafe 
will  stand  my  friend--^  What  am  I  saying  f  She  knows 
nutbing  of  the  ciroumstancefl,  ot  n^  miserable  need  of 
silenoe.    What  shall  I  do  r 


CHAPTEB  XXrV. 

TSK  BUJ.  AT  TBS  FU,AZZO  QlTTSTnTURI. 
From  the  Joumml  ^  Btaifia  AmberMe  (pro  teci.}, 

LEMENOB  came  to  me,  looking  bo 
radiant  that  I  wu  sure  her  "bar- 
barian "  must  have  proclaimed  him- 
self  the  victim  of  her  sword  and 
I  spear.  But  no ;  Monaienr  Shirley 
I  had  given  her  a"magDiflcent"Bum 
of  money,  to  procnre  two  laiiettes  du 
fiol  for  herself  and  ma 

"What  will  yon  wear?  As  for 
me,  I  bare  thonght  of  something 
striking — hUarre,  Barbarians  fancy 
combinations  that  are  like  a  blow 
in  the  faoa ;  and  I  can  carry  <dr  a 
costume  d  la  rahte  satmage." 

"Ton  can  get  eomething  really 
superb  with  the  money  Monsisiir 
Shirley  has  given  you,  for  I  shall  require  none  of  it ;  my 
costume  is  ell  prepared." 

I  took  from  a  box  a  dress  of  serpent-graen  satin — ths 
waist  and  entire  front  waa  a  mass  ot  sUvar  embroidery,  snd 
a  band  of  the  same  bc»rdered  the  train. 
Clemenoe  struek  her  hands  together. 
"And  your  ornaments  f"  she  asked. 
"  With  that  dreaa,  I  can  wear  nothing  but  these,"  I  MJi,' 
taking  from  their  casket  the  Jewded  serpents  I  had  worn 

the  night  of'thamasqnentde  at  theOomtease  deO '& 

"Iknewitr'exalaimedOIemenoe,  wringing  hertunds.' 
"  I  see  that  yon  mean  to  ruin  us  I" 

"  Nonsense  I"  I  replied.     "  Monsieur  Shirley  and  Osv 
mont  will  be  the  only  ones  at  the  ball  who  have  ever  ■ 
my  serpents.    I  no  longer  fear  Gennonl^Dor  ii  " 
Shirley  now  an  objeot  to  ma." 
"  Has  the  Italian  spoken  f" 

"No — but  he  shaU,  to-nighfc  Ton  must  ecmfess  thai 
my  dress  will  be  as  unique  as  my  beauty.  These  Italianis 
all  dress  badly,     I  shall  be  a  Omsk  among  barbarians." 

"But,  Monaiear  Shirley  is  not  a  fool.  He  will  know 
that  not  five  times  the  amonnt  he  has  given  us  for  our 
toilets  wonld  bny  jewels  like  those  serpents  of  yoom.  Flor* 
estincv  they  will  destroy  70a  as  Borely  as  if  you  bad  been 
bitten  by  them." 

"  If  he  qttesUoBS  me,  I  shaU  tdl  him  that  I  hired  them 
for  the  evening" 

"Yon  are  a  foolP  said  Clemenoe,  bitterly.  "There 
are  men  much  more  unendnrablo  than  Monsienr  Shirley ; 
and  your  Italian  may  prove  but  a  wind-bag,  after  all" 

"  Don't  be  ooataa,  Olemenee  t  As  for  my  serpents,  t 
would  wear  them,  were  they  as  real  as  Cleopatra's  asp." 

"And  that  dreos  I  Why,  that  dress  is  known  all  over 
Pftrisl" 

"  But  Puis  win  not  be  at  the  Palazzo  Qinstiniani  to> 
night." 

" '  Whom  the  gods  would  dcsln^,  they  flr»t  make 
mad,' "  Oermont  said  is  a  low  ts>ne  to  me,  when  «e  met 
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in  the  ballroom  of  the  Palazzo  QiustiiiianL  As  for  Mon- 
sieur  Sbirlej,  he  had  shuddered  when  he  first  saw  me,  and 
had  stared  at  mj  serpents  as  if  held  to  the  spot  by  their 
diamond  eyes.  And  Glemence,  who  was  watching  him, 
had  grown  so  pale  as  to  quite  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
gorgeous  "tones"  of  her  toilet ;  her  face  looking  almost 
liTid  aboye  the  mby  shadows  and  pink  and  amber  sheen 
of  her  satins  and  laces. 

"I  don*t  like  that  serpent-jewelry,'*  she  said,  sharply. 
"  I  begged  Beatrix  not  to  wear  it ;  and  I  think  hired 
jewelry  always  has  a  bad  appearance." 

•*  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  yon  wanted  jewels  ?"  said 
Monsienr  Shirley.  "  I  fancied  you  too  young  for  them  ; 
but  I  would  hiTe  bought  you  a  parure,  with  pleasure." 

•*  Pearls  I"  I  replied — "  or  turquoise  I  Merely  non  /"  and 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  put  up  my  hands,  in  de- 
precation of  the  idea. 

Monsieur  Shirley  had  continued  to  look  gloomy.  He 
had  given  me  his  arm,  with  a  reluctant  air,  and  had 
avoided  looking  at  me ;  and  now  his  face  grew  blacker 
than  ever,  as  Germont  added,  aloud : 

*'  I  have  seen  ornaments  like  yours,  mademoiselle,  in  a 
Parisian  acUoTi,  and  on  a  Parisian  celebrity.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  the  famous  Amber  Witch,  Monsieur  Shur- 
ley  ?" 

*'  The  Amber  "Witch  I  Why,  good  heavens  !  it  is  she  »" 
oried  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

I  think  I  must  have  grown  pale,  but  I  neither  started 
nor  turned  around,  but  kept  my  eyes  on  the  bracelet  that 
I  was  twisting  around  on  my  arm,  as  I  said  : 

"  Was  she  a  true  witch,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  ?  I  did 
not  know  they  had  witches  in  our  days  " —  purposely  using 
the  familiar  English  idiom  ;  while  I  heard  Monsieur  Shir- 
ley exclaim : 

"Why,  Guy  I  my  dear,  dear  fellow  I"  and  then,  the 
liissing  sibiUations  of  continuous  whisperings ;  and  then 
— "Beatrix,  let  me  make  known  to  you  my  friend,  Mr. 
liusignan." 

I  made  my  demure  little  English  courtesy,  while  men- 
tally calling  on  the  mountains  to  hide  me.  €hiy  Lusig- 
nan  I  Why,  the  time  had  been  when  he  was  always  at  my 
elbow,  or  my  feet,  until  I  disillusioned  him — ^because  I 
wanted  the  place  he  filled  for  some  one  else.  My  heart 
stopped  beating  for  a  moment  He  was  from  England. 
Had  he  by  chance  ever  met  miladi  and  Miss  Amberside  ? 

He  was  being  introduoed  to  Glemence.  I  looked  at 
him.  He  was  scanning  her  gorgeous  costume.  I  recol- 
lected that  he  had  been  used  to  call  similar  splendor 
"  stunning  " —  and  I  smiled. 

Glemence  evidently  regarded  him  with  favorable  eyes. 
She  was  asking  him  if  he  danced,  while  keeping  visible 
time  with  her  foot  to  the  air  the  band  was  playing ;  but 
ear  hoet  was  now  approaching,  his  white,  stately  head 
bending  in  salute  above  the  glistening  orders  on  his 
breast  In  the  human  parterre  he  evidently  prefers  tolipa 
and  dahlias,  for  he  implores  the  honor  of  miladi*s  hand  for 
a  dance,  and  she  gives  me  a  triumphant  glance  as  he  leads 
her  away.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  very  first  time  that  she  has 
ever  had  a  prince  for  her  partner. 

Guy  Lusignan  turned  to  me.  I  wonder  if  he  thought 
there  was  anything  odd  in  the  wearer  of  such  a  dress  and 
such  ornaments,  blushing — ^I  can  blush  very  easUy — and 
hiding  her  face  with  girlish  timidity  in  her  bouquet  Mon- 
sieur Shirley  had  provided  my  bouquet ;  it  was  composed 
of  all  the  flowers  most  appropriate  to  youth  and  inno- 
cence. He  asked  me  to  dance ;  I  assented,  awkwardly  ;  I 
made  my  arms  all  elbows,  and  my  body  as  jointless  as  if  I 
had  been  oarved  from  wood,  and  I  constantly  stepped  on  his 
feet,  and  then  apologized  with  littie  gasps  and  uneasy 


movements  of  the  shoulders.  He  grew  weary  of  me  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  led  me  back  to  Monsieur  Shirley, 
and  when  I  was  seated  I  heard  him  say,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  have  never  seen  but  one  woman  as  beautiful  as  your 
cousin,  but— did  you  ever  dance  with  her  V* 

"  Never." 

"Then— don't" 

"  Doesnt  she  dance  well  ?" 

"She  dances — atrociously." 

Then  Monsieur  Shiiiey  made  this  reply,  thai  must  have 
sounded  very  eoigmaticiL  to  his  friend : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it" 

He  had  seen  the  Amber  Witch  danoe,  he  had  danced 
with  her ;  those  supple  undulations,  those  sinuous  move- 
ments, were  not  what  he  wished  to  see  reproduced  in  his 
English  wife. 

"I  have  pranced  and  galloped,  now  I  am  going  to  rest 
my  muscles  by  dbneiTi^,"  said  Guy.  "  What  a  beautiful 
creature  1    Venetian,  of  course !    Do  you  know  her  V* 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  her.     She  is  a  Frenchwoman." 

"  French  ?  with  that  Titian  hair  I  Do  introduce  me, 
before  any  other  fellow  outs  in." 

Madame  was  dressed  in  white  satin,  embitndered  with 
jet,  with  ornaments  df  diamonds  set  in  black  enamel ; 
with  her  red-gold  hair  and  waxen  skin,  all  this  was  veiy 
effective. 

Having  seen  madame  disposed  of.  Monsieur  Shirley  re- 
turned to  me  with  a  brilliant  uniform,  which  wished  to 
danoe  with  me.  The  uniform  did  not  have  much  of  a  head 
attached  to  it,  but  the  legs  moved  superbly,  and  I,  who 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of  my  usual  aliment,  began  to 
feel  "the  soul  of  the  rose  go  into  my  blood,  as  the  music 
clashed  in  the  hall,"  and  to  move  as  I  have  been  told  only 
Taglioni,  Ellsler  and  myself  can  mova  When  that  danoe 
finished  I  was  surrounded,  and  had  more  applicants  for 
dances  than  my  card  would  hold.  But  I  reserved  several 
for  Guide,  who  had  not  yet  appeared. 

.  As  I  danced  again  and  again,  I  saw  Guy  Lusignan  watch- 
ing me  with  an  air  of  stupefaction,  and  whispering  to 
Monsieur  Shirley,  who  was  looking  remarkably  pale,  and 
gazing  at  me  from  under  lowered  brows.  Germont's  ftK)e 
also  occasionally  crossed  my  vision,  and  once  I  saw  it  side 
by  side  with  a  powdered  head  belonging  to  a  costume  of 
Pompadour  rose  and  blue.  After  a  while  I  reoognized 
Bafe  under  the  powdered  puffii  and  curls.  Had  she  taken 
pains  to  make  herself  look  as  unlike  me  as  possible  ?  She 
had  oertainly  succeeded.  Germont  was  looking  very  de- 
voted, and  once  I  saw  him  raise  his  hand  to  her  hair,  from 
which  one  of  the  roses  seemed  to  be  falling. 

All  at  once  there  was  quite  a  commotion  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hail,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  two  ladies,  who 
moved  toward  us,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen. 
The  elder  lady  was  unusually  tall,  and  had  a  handsome, 
serene  face,  from  which  the  still  dark  hair  was  turned 
back  under  a  diamond  coronet  Her  dress  was  black  vel- 
vet, very  long  and  flowing,  and  on  her  arms,  her  wrists, 
her  hands,  and  in  the  rich  lace  that  surrounded  her  long, 
finely-formed  throat,  were  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
diamonds  I  had  ever  seen ;  each  one  was  a  little  sun, 
shining  with  its  own  light,  and  not  from  any  borrowed  re- 
flection. 

The  younger  lady  had  no  jewels  but  her  eyes,  which 
were  wonderfully  brilliant  A  complexion  of  absolute 
purity,  a  small  head,  weighted  with  bright  chestnut  braids, 
and  a  haughty,  soarlet-lipped  mouth.  Where  had  I  seen 
that  face  before  ?  I  asked  my  partner  who  the  new  arrivals 
were. 

"The  Princess  di  Bospigliod,  and  her  granddaughter," 
was  the  reply. 
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"Their  ArriTal  seeniB  to  oreate  quite  a  sensation,"  I 
said. 

"Yes ;  the  prinoess  has  been  for  years  almost  a  religieuse. 
The  desire  to  introdnoe  her  granddaoghter  into  society  has 
caused  her  to  leave  her  sedusion." 

As  the  prinoess  moved  slowly  on,  addressing  from  time 
to  time  the  gentlemen  who  aooompanied  her,  she  imnsed 
suddenly,  her  fall  bright  eyes  enlarged,  her  haindsome 
mouth  quivered,  and  she  turned  to  one  of  those  who  ao- 
oompanied her,  and  seemed  to  ask  him  some  question.  I 
followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  madame  ap- 
proaching, leaning  on  Quido's  arm,  her  head  thrown  back 
a  little,  and  her  eyes  raised,  as  she  listened  to  what  he  was 
saying.  When  her  eyes  fell,  they  rested  on  the  princess, 
and  she  started  visibly.  I  saw  her  hand  clutch  Guido*8 
arm,  and  a  shudder  shake  her  from  head  to  foot|  while  her 
lace  grew  as  white  as  her  drees,  and  her  eyes  stared,  large 
and  wild,  from  her  white  faca 

They  met,  and  Guido  bowed.  The  princess  laid  one 
jeweled  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  girl  at  her  side 
—I  thought  of  a  raven  with  a  dove  in  its  daw— and  passed 
on,  with  head  erect,  and  unshrinking  eyes.  The  young 
girl  acknowledged  Guide's  salute  with  a  blush  and  smile, 
and  the  attendant  gentlemen  gaaed  curiously  at  the  beauti- 
ful, pale  stranger  who  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
haughty  princess. 

Shall  I  confess  to  such  curiosity  ?  I  refused  to  dance, 
that  I  might  watch  the  princess,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  ballroom,  surrounded  by  gentlemen. 
Her  granddaughter  was  led  out  to  dance,  and  I  saw  her 
watch  every  movement,  not  with  the  fond  pride  of  a  parent, 
but  with  evident  anxiety,  that  bent  her  brow,  and  set  her 
mouth  in  rigid  lines.  I  soon  perceived  tliat  die  seemed  so 
lost  in  thought,  and  was  so  inattentive  to  the  gentlemen 
around  her,  thi^  one  by  one,  they  left  her.  She  seemed 
pleased  to  be  alone,  and  I  saw  her  look  keenly  around  the 
room,  until  her  eyes  rested  on  Guido,  who  was  just  coming 
into  it  To  him  she  beckoned,  and  he,  obeying  the  ges- 
ture, crossed  the  room  and  seated  himself  beside  her.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with  an 
inquiring  glance ;  her  dieeks  reddened  a  little,  her  lips, 
relaxed  from  their  former  obstinate  curve,  were  parted,  tuad 
trembling.  He  met  her  glance  with  one  of  affectionate 
deference.  She  dosed  her  lips  with  an  air  of  relief,  leaned 
back,  and  made  some  remark.  He  replied,  and  they  car- 
ried on  a  conversation  for  several  minutes.  At  last  he 
arose,  offered  his  arm,  and,  leaning  upon  it,  the  princess 
left  the  ballroom. 

I  refused  to  dance  again  ;  I  was  waiting  for  Guide  to 
come  back,  and  feared  that  he  might  lose  me  in  the  soft 
whirl  and  rush  of  satin  and  lace  that  was  keeping  time  to 
the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  musia  I  had  frowned  so 
persistentlv  on  my  would-be  partners,  and  tamed  so  pro- 
vokingly  deaf  an  ear  to  their  half-whispered  words,  that  at 
last  I  was  left  alone. 

Oonspicaous,  as  a  beauty  always  is  when  occupying  the 
pontion  of  wallflower,  doubly  conspicuous  by  my  peculiar 
dress  and  ornaments,  and  my  head  filleted  with  Grecian 
braids,  among  dl  those  floating  carls  and  loosdy-loopcd 
tresses^I  fdt  sure  that  Guido  could  not  mias  seeing  me 
as  soon  as  he  diould  enter  the  room. 

demence  now  rustled  up  to  me.  Why  is  it  that  every- 
thing she  wears  dways  rustles,  or  swishes  ? 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  'making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"*  she  said,  bitterly.  "I  never  saw  you  unsnr- 
rounded  in  such  a  place  as  this  before." 

"I  chose  to  be  done." 

"  Have  yon  played  your  trump  card  yet  ?" 
It  has  not  yet  come  into  my  hand." 
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Olemence  came  nearer  to  me,  and,  leaning  on  the  back 
of  my  chair,  murmured  in  my  ear  : 

"  Did  you  ever  know  that  Englbhman — the  one  who  is 
now  tdking  with  Mondenr  Shirley  ?" 

"  I  knew  him  as  well  as  one  knows  one's  pet  poodle,"  I 
answer  lid. 

Olemence  grew  so  pde  that  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
fdnt 

"  You  know  that  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Mondeur  Shir- 
ley, do  you  not  ?" 

"  I  had  fancied  so,  from  the  way  in  which  they  have 
glued  themsdves^to  each  other  this  evening." 

"And  they  have  been  watching  you  for  the  last  hour, 
and  whispering  together — and  you  in  that  dress  I  and  with 
those  snakes  1" 

"Ahr*I  sdd,  and  started.  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  the  serpent  around  my  neck  had  bitten  me.  I  looked 
down  at  it ;  the  flexible  body  had  i>arted,  and  a  loose 
scde  was  abrading  my  throat 

"Look! — ^look  there,  now  I"  sdd  Olemence,  grasping 
my  arm  with  such  force  that  the  jeweled  scdes  on  my 
bracdet  were  almost  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  pain 
was  so  great  that  I  snatched  my  arm  away. 

"Olemence^"  I  sdd,  "you  are  insupportable!  Pray, 
recollect  that  you  are  not  on  the  stage.  People  do  not 
dutch  each  other  in  polite  society." 

"  Polite  sodety  1  Yes— very  polite  sodety !"  said  Ole- 
mence, with  a  hystericd  gasp.  "  You  were  wise  to  wear 
your  serpents  to-night,  ma  dhire — with  them,  your  iden- 
tity is  unmistakable  1    Is  it  true  that  Monsieur  d'O 

gave  them  to  you  ?" 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  gasp. 

*' Monsieur  dCO /" 

"You  do  not  know  him  ?  Very  well,  you  can  get  the 
Ohevalier  Germont  to  introduce  him  to  you,  when  he  shdl 
have  made  him  known  to  Mondeur  Shirlev  aud  Moasiear 
Lnrignan.  How  superb  is  his  bow  1  One  would  know 
him  to  be  a  prince  of  the  bloo       " 

I  interrupted  Olemence  by  grasping  her  arm  in  my  turn. 
Looking  at  me  with  that  cold,  still  smile  of  his,  was  the 
man  who  had  g^ven  me  the  serpents  I — the  man  who— 

Olemence  shook  off  my  srm. 

"I  know  what  was  sdd  1"  she  hissed  in  my  ear.  "I 
suppose  yon  will  give  up  the  Itdian  now?  Shall  you 
wish  to  retain  me  as  dame  de  oampagnief** 

1  could  say  nothing.  I  knew  now  why  Gtomont  had 
gone  to  Paris  ;  and  I  sat  there,  simply  staring  before  me, 
idioticdly,  while  that  man  approached  me,  arm-in-arm 
with  Germont,  and  followed  by  Mondour  Shirley  and 
Guy  Lusigoan.  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange  bazdog  in 
my  ears,  of  van-colored  -lights  flashing  before  my  eyes — 
such,  I  have  heard,  are  the  sensations  of  one  who  is  being 
fasdnated  by  a  serpent.     He  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

"  Florestine  1" 

The  word  fell  on  my  ear  like  the  shriek  of  doom,  but  it 
served  to  break  the  spell  under  which  I  haXl  sat,  inert  and 
frozen.  I  raised  myself  in  my  obair  ;  I  began  to  button 
my  glove,  while  glancing  from  Monsieur  d'O to  Mon- 
deur Shirley,  with  an  air  of  simple  expectation. 

"  Will  Madame  la  Baronae  permit  me  to  present  an  old 

friend,  Monsienr  d*0 ?"  sdd  Germont 

He  was  as  pde  as  I  was — we  were  ail  white,  and  there 
was  a  spedes  of  hush  of  expectancy  in  the  air,  such  as 
sometimes  precedes  a  thunderclap. 

"Mle  Baron  d'O TI  repeated.     "There  is  no 

such  name  on  my  card  "  (consulting  it).     "  Did  I  promise 
to  dance  with  you,  M.  le  Baron  ?" 

"  You  would  only  be  fulfilling  an  old  engagement,  Flor- 
estine."   (Here  my  serpent-necklace  slid  from  my  throat 
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to  my  lap,  shaken  £rom  its  place  by  the  vehement  pulsa- 
tions of  my  blood).  *'  Year  necklace  is  br<^en,  I  peroeiye. 
You  most  let  me  send  it  to  the  jewelers  from  whom  I 
bongbt  it  '* — he  pnt  his  hand  in  his  Test-podtet^'*  Abler 

k  Gie.»  Bne  de ,  was  it  not  ?    Yes ;  here  is  the  re» 

oeipt  Would  yon  like  to  see  it,  gentlemen  ?  Yon  may 
fancy  the  display  a  ynlgar  one,  bat  I  wish  yon  to  know 
what  snm  a  man  of  gallantry  in  France  will  throw  away 
on  a  charming  woman.  And,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  my 
name  and  yonrs,  ma  &d/d,were  engraved  in  a  nosudd^ctnumr 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  clasp.  Your  pardon,  but  the 
necklace  is  nseitess  at  present" 

He  had  it  in  his  hand.  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  voice 
Bay: 

*'So  it  is  f/ou  who  are  the  Serpent  1  Lady,  I  have  been 
Bering  yon  everywhere." 

I  looked  np  and  saw  Onido— reeognized  him  with  some- 
thing the  same  feeling  that  Andromeda  must  have  had, 
when,  bonnd  to  the  rock,  and  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  devouring  monster,  the  winged  feet  of  Fersens  stayed 
themselves  at  her  side. 

''You  have  saved  a  dance  for  me,  I  hope?"  went  on 
Oaido ;  "or  do  my  claims  conflict  with  those  of  these  gen- 
tlemen ?"  looking  somewhat  haughtily  around. 

"Your  daims  have  the  preference,"  I  said,  rising,  and 
putting  my  hand  within  his  arm.  I  looked  around  as  I 
moved  away  under  this  welcome  protection. 

"Madame  Crow  has  lost  the  cheese,"  I  said,  with  a 
laogh.  Monsieur  Shirley  and  Gay  Lusignan  were  both 
examining  the  inscription ;  but  what  did  I  care  for  that, 
after  meeting  Guido'j  eyes  ?  In  them  I  saw  that  my  vie- 
tory  was  secure,  could  I  strike  ftrsL 

•"When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  a  wave  o'  the  sea, 
that  you  might  ever  do  nothing  but  that,' "  Guido  says,  as 
we  pause  at  the  dose  of  a  strain. 

I  am  looking  anxiously  around  me,  without  appearing 
to  do  so ;  I  see  none  of  the  enemy,  but  I  fewr  a  mine — the 
floor  feels  unsteady  under  my  feet. 
"  This  atmosphere  is  snflbcaiing,"  I  say.     "  Is  there  no 

cooler " 

Guido  intermpts  me,  eagerly. 

"I  know  a  charming  place.  You  see,  I  am  a  spedea  of 
'tame  oat' in  this  house.  Eccdlenzo  calls  it  the 'Betreai' 
ShaU  I  ti&e  you  there  ?" 

I  assented,  eagerly.  He  took  me  through  a  long,  wind- 
ing corridor,  and  we  entered — a  grotto,  as  roughly  formed, 
as  purdy  wild  and  savag»-looking  as  if  cut  from  the  rocky 
dde  of  a  mountain.  A  small  stream  of  water  seemed  to 
spring  from  a  place  near  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  and  trick- 
ling down  the  rocky  side,  gathered  and  expanded  itsdf 
into  a  rivulet  of  some  depth,  flowing  over  sparkling  pebbles 
of  diffarent  colors,  and  bordered  by  strange  water-plants. 
Ferns  sprouted  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  were 
also  covered  with  silvery  and  scarlet  fringe,  and  rough 
with  gray,  branching  mosses. 

This  grotto  Vas  illuminated  from  above,  and  the  moist 
rocks  and  water  gleamed  spectrally  in  the  weird,  moon- 
like radiance.  It  was  doubly  strange  to  see  so  exoelleDt 
an  imitation  of  Nature,  in  her  wildest  moods,  in  sea-girt 
Venice. 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  stories  of  princesses  imprisoned 
in  enchanted  grottoes,"  said  Guido.  "Your  peculiar  dress 
and  jewels  all  favor  the  illusion ;  but  your  hair,  your  beau- 
tiful hair,  should  be  unlK>und." 

''Why  will  you  persist  in  disguising  it  with  powder  r 
said  another  voice.  *'  I  am  sure  that  I  have  never  yet  seeu 
its  natural  color.  It  is  blonde,  I  know— as  blonde  as  Ma- 
dame d'Estampes's." 

^  Who  is  Madame  d*EBtampes  ?"  asked  another  voice, 


and  Bafe  entered  the  grotto,  leaning  on  Germont's  arm. 
A  duster  of  gigantic  brakes  interposed  themsdves  between 
us  and  them,  but  some  subtle  intuition  told  me  that  Ger- 
mont  knew  of  our  presence  there,  and  had  followed  us 
purposely. 

"  How  peculiar  !*how  picturesque  1"  said  Bafe.  "  Oh,  I 
must  draw  this,  some  time  I" 

« Madame  d'Estampes,"  said  Germont,  "is  the  woman 
who  drove  Monsieur  Shirley's  brother  to  commit  suidde. 
You  start ;  but  I  assure  you  that  she  is  aooomplished  in 
that  art,  having  sent  numberless  men  to  perdition.    Well, 
Monsieur  Shirley  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  her  power  to 
do  evil,  by  destroying  her  beauty.    He  used  a  detonating 
powder,  in  a  certain  masquerade,  but  the  lady,  having 
been  forewarned,  protected  herself  by  a  mask,  such  as  is 
worn  by  chemists  when  making  their  experiments,  and 
escaped." 
Bafe  gave  a  long  sigh.  ' 
'*Do  you  wish  to  hear  what  became  of  her  ?'* 
"  I  can't  BAf  1  fed  any  partioukr  interest    And  I  am 
glad  she  got  ofL    I  don't  approve  of  Mr.  Shirley's  manner 
of  revenging  himsdf." 

'*  The  lady  determined  upon  a  very  peculiar  reveni^e— i^ 
life-long  one,  in  fact ;  ahe  resolved  to  many  him." 
"Ah!" 

"An  aunt  and  cousin  from  England  were  to  join  Mon- 
sieur Shirley  in  Paris.  A  paper  informs  him  that  they 
both  have  perished  in  the  wreck  of  a  steamer.  Before  he 
has  had  time  to  shed  more  than  a  few  tears,  the  aunt  and 
cousin  appear,  alive  and  wdL  Madame  d'Estampes  finds 
it  convenient  to  leave  Paris  for  a  short  time»  She  as- 
sumes the  rdle  of  the  deceased  cousin ;  she  plays  the  part 
to  the  life.  She,  who  in  Paris  was  known,  from  the  pecu- 
liar color  of  her  hair,  as  the  Amber  Witch,  is  now  Miss 
Beatrix  Amberside." 

Guido  gives  a  convulsive  start.    He  looks  at  me ;  I  am 
laughing. 
"  What !"  he  whispers.     "  You  hear  that  man  I— and 

you " 

" He  knows  we  are  here,"  I  whispered  back.     "  He  was 
following  us,  and— he  is  a  rejected  lover." 
He  -pteeaeB  my  hand  as  it  lies  on  his  arm. 
"I  understand,"  he  whispers  back.     "But,  how  dares 

he?    Your  cousin " 

**Afy cousin/**  1  repeat,  bitterly.  "My  cousin  will  not 
forgive  me,  dther.  And  I  can't  hdp  myself — ^I  am  a  de- 
pendent" 

I  lift  my  eyes,  brimming  with  tears,  to  his.  All  this 
whispering  goes  on  unheard  by  the  others,  for  the  bub- 
bling 'and  plashing  of  the  miniature  stream  makes  an  ex* 
oellent  cover. 

^f  "  Would  you  accept  independence,  should  I " 

A  loud  cry  from  Bafe  interrupted  hhn.  With  one  sweepof 
his  arm  Guido  has  broken  down  the  screen  of  brakes,  and 
there  is  Bafe,  the  powdered  superstructure  that  had 
crowned  her  head  fallen  in  ruins  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
the  magnificent  hair  that  shrouds  her  like  a  vail  is  as  £^ossy 
as  floss  silk,  and  of  a  true  amber  color. 

"There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  conceal  your  identity. 
Miss  Beatrix  Amberside,"  GermoDt  says,  without  appear- 
ing to  see  us.  But  Bafe  sees  us  instantly.  She  looks  at 
Guido,  who  at  first  gazes  at  her  with  startled  surprise,  and 
then  turns  and  looks  at  me— suspidoudy.  I  fed  it,  I  am 
sure  of  it,  and  I  sicken,  and  involuntarily  stretch  out  mj 
hand,  blindly  groping  for  some  sapport 

A  lovely,  pitying  expresdon  comes  into  Bafe's  eyes. 
Then  she  laughs,  and  gathers  her  hair  in  her  two  slender 
hands,  which  it  overflows,  and  ripples  in  amber  waves 
down  to  the  rooky  floor. 


TSE   AMBER    WITCH. 


"  I  didn't  mean  to  soieam  wa  londlj,"  ahe  uid  ;  "  bnt  I 
most  ea;  that  I  ma  takeo  hj  rarpRse  when  lioDSUor  Qer- 
mont  pnlled  down  m;  luui,  to  find  ont  if  it  vere  all  m^ 
■own." 

"I  b^  TOOT  pfttdon,  bnt  I  did  it  to  prove yonr  iden^it^. 
Otn  you  doubt  now,  Signor  Onido,  tbkt " 

*'  I  dou't  oara  to  h»7B  my  identity  prorftd,"  B^d  Bftfe, 
ctamping  her  foot,  "  With  or  irithont  my  tow  looksi  I  am 
•tiU  Fleta  St.  John." 

"Ton  Bia  Beatrix  Amberaide,"  said  Qermoni 

Hafe  langbed  in  hia  faoa. 

"  Tou  hftTB  taken  too  mnoh  ohampagne,  ohendier.  Ton 
oea  doable.  Hiss  Beatrix  Amberaide  ia  behind  yon.  If 
yon  take  the  trouble  to  turn  around,  yon  will  see  her," 

"And  you  will  see  nu,"  eaid  Qnido,  pale  with  passioo, 
t'*I  hare  already  given  you  one  leeeon.  I£  le  chevalier. 
Shall  I  have  to  give  you  another  ?" 

"I  don't  fight,  for  Helen  of  Troy,"  aaid  Oermont 
"  Miss  Bafe,  if  yon  will  still  persist  in  keeping  yotir  inoo{^ 

He  said  no  more,  for  Quido  laid  his  band  on  his  oollar. 
Oermont  relaoaed  himself. 

"Signor  Ouido,"  he  said,  "I  refer  yon  to  M.  la  Duo 
d'O— .  He  will  see  you  at  any  hour  yon  may  appoint 
to-morrov." 

Hebowed,  and  followed  Bofe,  who  had  slipped  oat  of 
the  grotto  vhile  he  was  speaking.  Something  oranobed 
nnder  Germont's  retreating  footsteps,  and  Quido  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  string  of  eheUs  he  had  given  Bafe,  and 
which  she  had  worn  twisted  in  bar  hair.  He  examined  it 
closely  by  the  pale  light  showered  from  the  roof,  and  then 
put  it  in  his  pooket.  -.• 

I  wondered  what  spell  there  could  have  been  in  those 
miserable  pink  fragments,  for  in  vain  I  tried  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  point  at  whioh  he  bad  been  when  Bafe 
soieamed.  Uonsieur  Shirley  and  Glemenoe  had  both 
dlMppeared  from  the  ballroom,  and  he  offered  mo  the  nse 
■of  his  own  gondola  to  take  me  home.  When  I  fonnd  that 
he  waa  to  accompany  me,  my  hopes  revived.  He  [seated 
himself  by  my  mde,  but  was  silent,  nntil  the  pelazzo,  with 
its  solitary  light  gleaming  redly  from  an  apper  window, 
appeared.     Ilien  he  said : 

"  When  I  was  sitting  for  the  Athenian  Olauous,  I  lost  a 
sleeve-button.  I  carried  them  [in  my  vest-pocket,  at  the 
time,  as  onsnited  to  a  Boman  beggar's  costume.  It  was 
very  peculiar,  being  an  intaglio  of  great  volae,  but  of  in- 
signiBoant  appearance,  except  in  the  eyes  of  a  connoissenr. 
I  have  jnat  found  it,  made  into  a  olasp  to  fsstnn  these."  He 
drew  the  string  of  shells  from  his  pocket,  "  The  truth 
'Often  lias  in  a  nutshell,  does  it  not  ?" 

I  made  no  reply.  I  ooutd  not  speak.  He  assisted  me 
liom  the  gondola,  and  left  me  standing,  shivering,  on  the 
landing-steps. 

I  I  did  not  dare  to  go  into  the  palasza  Should  I  not 
find  it  oloeed  against  me  ?  But  here  was  the  canal,  whoee 
all-Bmbraoing  arms  would  take  me  in  the  same  sheltering 
clasp  it  had  giv«i  to  so  many  I  As  I  stooped  over  the 
dark  waters,  despairin;;,  doubting,  some  one  touched  my 
arm.     I  turned  around— it  was  Olemenoek 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  and  the  Italian  ?' 

"He  knows  everything  I    And  Monsieur  Shirley  ?" 

" Dismisaee  us,  bag  and  baggage,  ma  chiret  Our  tid- 
inga  are  mutually  obeering." 

"  Well,  there  is  still  the  canal,"  I  said.  "  I  was  just 
thinking  ot  it  when  yon  interrupted  me." 

"Nonsense]  I  luve  only  been  waiting  to  know  the 
state  of  afikirs,  to  do  this." 

She  whistled  shrilly.  I  heard  the  plash  of  an  oar,  and 
a  blaok  shadow  separated  itaaU  from  the  shadows  olus- 


\ximA,  nnder  Uie  colonnade  of  the  palazEo— and  gliding 
down  to  where  I  was  standing,  said:  "My  gondola  in 
waiting  lor  you."  

CHAPTER  XXV. 
"oo  nor  rufci  that  i  bboket  tbit  womim." 

From  ant-Marit'i  Joknutt 

HAVE  been  very  happy  in  Venice,  not- 
withstanding  the  sword  anspended  over 

I  my  bead — notwithstanding  certain  dreams 
which  ean  never  become  lealitieB.  Per- 
haps I  shonld  write  tn  a  Ot^  tf  exeiUmmit 

|.  instead  of  "  happy."  But  to  live  between 
a  palace  and  a  gondola,  is  to  be  an  actor 
in  a  doily  romance,  and  the  most  proaaio 

I  person  would  be  nnoonsoionsly  influenced 
by  it  Then  the  most  golden  of  all  golden 
■una  shines  npon  us,  and  lends  some  of  ibi 
brilliancry  even  to  one's  thoughts — so  that 
there  can  be  nothing  sombre  in  Yenioe. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  ball  at  the  Palazzo  Oinsti- 
niani,  and  I  have  seen  IhtU  woman.  She  came  before  me 
like  a  vampire,  not  aged  by  all  tiiese  years,  but  yonng  and 
fresh  with  the  blood  of  her  viotims. 

I  dressed  myself  for  that  ball  with  some  feeling  of  pleas. 
ut&  I  sboold  probably  danoa  onoe  or  twice  with  my 
American,  and  I  had  a  new  and  becoming  drew — tou  robe 
roofssanto— Philippe's  gift,  in  which  I  lost  at  least  ten  ot 
my  years. 

The  charming  Bafo  was  with  me.  Philippe  was  kind, 
I  danced  with  my  American,  and  Guido — naughty  boy  ! — 
returned  for  a  time  to  his  allegianoe.  Leaning  on  his  arm 
and  listening  to  his  voice,  which  has  in  it  a  certain  ring  of 
old  times,  I  was  walking  down  the  ballroom,  when  a 
spectre  started  out  ot  the  midat  ot  the  lights  and  Sowars 
and  happy  faoee,  with  the  sweet  mnsio  playing  merry 
waltzes  and  galops,  and  the  air  blowing  fresh  from  tho 
danoing  waves  of  the  sea.  She  knew  me  at  once,  as  well 
I  knew  the  omel  eyes  of  old,  the  stem  month,  the 
banghtr  step  as  of  one  nhose  foot  is  set  on  the  necks  of 
her  foes. 

If  I  had  not  had  Onido's  arm  I  should  have  fnllen,  but 
that  brought  me  a  wonderful  sense  of  protection,  and  I 
held  my  own  nntil  I  had  passed,  when,  seeing  I  looked 
pale— I  must  have  been  livid  I— he  proposed  that  I  shonld 
sit  down  for  a  while,  and  let  him  bring  me  a  glass  of  water, 
A  glass  of  mine,  I  said ;  and,  when  he  had  left  me,  lay 
baok  among  the  cnshiona,  feeing  etonned,  with  everyone 
ot  the  old  wounds  freshly  opened  by  the  apparition  I  bad 
seen,  draining  my  heart  He  brought  me  the  wine,  and 
telling  him  I  would  now  like  to  rest,  I  sent  him  away. 

How  long  I  sat  therelknow  not,  bnt  presentlya  shadow 
crossed  the  light,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  mIu  was 
there,  TSj  very  fleeh  rose,  abhorrent  at  the  sight  of  her, 
and  dragged  me  to  my  feet ;  the  old  fever  cams  into  stj 
blood,  and  I  faced  her,  thongh  Z  know  not  what  I  sud. 

"  Oh  I  yon  are  still  mad  1"  said  she,  withdrawing  a  step, 
in  feigned  fear. 

"  I  am  as  mad  as  over  I  have  been.  There  ia  m«Aod  in 
my  madncea," 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  where  there  is  method  there 
must  be  either  reason  or  instinct  Toa  have  changed  very 
little  since  I  last  saw  you,  which  b,  I  believe,  some  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years." 

"My  boy  wonld  have  been  aman,  now." 

I  thought  she  changed  color  at  this.  She  knit  herbrowfl 
as  she  replied  : 

"And  namelea),  and  an  onteast" 
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Do  you  dare  to  speak  of  him  ?"  I  said*  taking  a  step 
toward  her. 

I  had  no  weapon,  but  I  could  have  strangled  her  with 
mj  hands.  The  thoaght  was  in  my  heart,  and  mnst  haye 
looked  ont  of  my  eyes  ;  bnt  she  did  not  quail,  only  said, 
with  the  old,  mocking  laugh : 

'*  I  dare  to  speak  of  him,  though  I  name  the  poor  child 
of  sin  with  grief  and  shamew" 

*'That  child's  birth  was  as  stainless  as  your  own,  his 
blood  as  pure— and  it's  on  your  hands  ! — 'tis  on  your  hands, 
yon  wicked  woman,  and  you  stand  there  alive  /" 

**  I  presume  that  I  should  not  do  so  Tery  long,  if  you 
had  yoorwilL  And  you  still  persiBt  in  cUnging  to  that 
ridiculous  belief  ?  Ohild,  such  tales  belong  only  to  the 
past  of  Venice.  The  old  seignorial  rights  are  radly  re- 
stricted in  our  modem  times.  It  is  hard  if  one  can't  wail 
up  an  old  closet  to  keep  out  the  rats,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  murder.  Madame — for  I  believe  you  are  a 
madame  now — ^I  will  make  an  arrangement  with  you.  I 
will  haTC  that  wall,  built  up  eighteen  years  ago,  in  the 
Palazzo  Koepigliosi,  torn  down,  upon  condition  that  you 
will  leave  Venice  to-morrow.  Yon  can  precede  me  to 
Florence,  if  yon  please.  I  will  even  give  you  rooms  in 
the  palace,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  have  removed  no  inter- 
esting relics  in  tho  meantime." 

I  stood  amazed  She  would  actually  do  this  ?  Were 
my8u««picions  unjast  ?    Had  she  told  me  the  truth  ? 

"  You  hesitate  V*  said  she. 

"  Not  an  instant  I  will  leave  Venice  to-morrow — ^this 
night,  if  you  wish  it  But  why  do  you  wish  me  to  leave 
Venice  ?" 

She  turned  uix>n  me  at  this,  her  color  heightened,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pleasant  for  me  to  meet  $fou,  who  have 
caused  the  wreck  of  all  my  hopes  ?  You  accuse  me  of  the 
destruction  of  your  son.  I  can  prove  the  accusation  to  be 
false.  But  you  were  the  destruction  of  my  son,  as  surely 
as  if  you  bad  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart." 

**  II  was  your  own  pride  and  falsehood  that  destroyed 
him." 

"No ;  I  did  it  all  for  the  best— aU  for  the  best  But  it 
was  of  noavaiL" 

She  pressed  her  hands  together  on  her  bosom ;  tears 
stood  in  her  cold  eyes. 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?" 

"Dead  to  me—dead  to  the  world!  Lost  to  the  bright 
future,  of  which  my  hands  had  laid  the  foundation ;  lost 
to  society,  and  to  the  State !  Never  was  there  a  more 
glorious  career  terminated  ^never  loftier  plans  frustrated! 
Had  I  done  all  you  thought  I  did,  I  had  been  excused. 
All  was  lost  for  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  a  handful  of  hair 
like  tbat  of  those  vile  beauties  of  Titian.  Woman,  I  hate 
you! -I  hai^  you!  You  stand  there,  young,  beautiful, 
full  of  life,  with  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years  before 
you.     And  where  is  my  son  ?" 

"  I  repeat,  it  was  your  own  mad  ambition  that  destroyed 
him.  He  was  more  faithful  than  I,  for  /  could  not  die, 
though  I  prayed  for  death  day  and  night  My  poor 
Guido  1  Tell  me  how  and  when  he  died  ?  Oh,  how  I 
loved  him  !  More  than  you  did,  for  I  never  could  have 
borne  to  see  him  unhappy.  Now,  all  my  love  comes  back 
to  me  like  a  thing  of  yesterday." 

"  You  shall  not  know  how  he  died,  or  when,  or  if  he 
left  word  or  caress  for  you.  I  had  not  condescended  to 
you  thus  for,  had  I  not  wished  your  absence  from  Venice, 
where  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  yourself  poisons  me. 
We  shall  meet  once  more  in  Florence,  and  then,  I  hope, 
never  again— not  even  in  the  next  world,  where  I  would 
choose  bell  were  you  iu  heaven  I" 
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She  left  me,  and  I  went  to  Philippe,  and,  saying  I  was 
in,  begged  him  to  take  me  homa 

I  rose  early  this  morning,  dressed  myself  and  packed 
my  trunk ;  and,  when  all  was  done,  Philippe  came  into 
my  room.  I  had  not  told  him  my  intention,  but  my  reso- 
lution was  taken,  and  nothing  earthly  could  now  move 
me.  Philippe's  fimt  glance  was  at  my  trunk.  He  looked 
from  it  to  me,  inquiringly. 

"  I  am  going  to  Florence,"  I  said,  boldly 

"  When  ?" 

"To-day." 

**  Without  having  consulted  me  ?" 

"  Without  consolting  anything  but  my  own  wiahea.'* 
Are  you  not  a  little  bit  mad,  my  ssster  ?" 
Not  in  the  least,  my  brother." 
Why  do  you  go  to  Florence  ?" 

"I  have  business  there." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  that  business  f     • 

"It  is  known  only  to  myself." 

"  But  I  think  it  would  be  more  for  your  daughtm't  inler- 
est  if  you  were  to  attend  to  your  business  here." 

"  I  have  no  business  here." 

"  You  are  certainly  mad,"  he  said,  scanning  my  face. 
"Everything  is  going  on  as  I  would  have  it     Madame 

d'Estampes  has  decamped  with  Monsieur  d'O ;  the 

Englishman— I  beg  his  pardon—the  American,  is  left  for 
you.  The  game  is  in  your  own  hands,  and  you  throw  it 
up,  knowing  what  I  wish,  and  what  I  have  in  my  power  ?" 

"  I  mwt  go,  Philippe." 

"  UngratefnL  obstinate  woman  I  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
ignorant  of  what  you  have  done  ?  No ;  I  have  borne  with 
you,  knowing  all  the  time  that  the  blow  you  toied  to  give 
to  my  little  chain  of  circumstances  would  but  rivet  them 
the  more  firmly.  Yes  ;  I  overheard  you  expose  my  plans 
to  that  mock  Mademoiselle  Amberside,  but  she  ttiought 
you  jealous — ^jealous  of  that  boy  f  And,  in  consequence, 
she  exposed  herself  to  Monsieur  Shiriey's  suspicions  1^ 
resuming  her  old  r^  of  the  Amber  Witch,  and  so  paved 
the  way  for  the  proof  I  was  prepared  to  offsr,  that  she  was 
an  impostor  and  adventuress.  Now,  my  sister,  droum- 
stances,  and  not  yourself,  have  brought  the  American  to 
yonr  feet  All  I  ask  ^^ou  to  do  is  to  raise  him  to  your 
heart,  and  I  will  forgive  you  alL" 

"  Wait  until  I  return  from  Florence." 

"  Why  do  you  go  ?" 

"  I  cannot  toll  you. " 

"  No ;  I  will  not  wait  You  must  not  go  to  Flovenoe, 
and  you  shall  conform  to  my  plans,  or  repent  your  refuaaL" 

"Then  I  will  repent" 

His  face  changed  dreadfully ;  he  came  toward  me  and 
seized  my  arm. 

"  You  shall  repent !"  said  he,  and  threw  me  from  him. 

I  fell,  the  ceiling  seemed  to  crash  down  upon  me.    I 

heard  a  dreadful  cry— did  I  utter  it  ?— and  thought,  "  This 

is  death,  at  last !" 

«  «  «  «  « 
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No,  I  was  not  dead,  for  I  had  become  conscious  of  a 
dull,  miserable  ache,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  these  words  ex- 
changed above  me : 

"I  repeat,  it  was  a  shame  !" 

"I  would  do  it  again,  however." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it" 

"  Who  are  you,  who  are  quarreling  over  my  corpse  ?"  I 
asked,  and  opened  my  eyes,  first  on  the  lovely,  flushed 
face  of  Bafe,  on  whose  lap  my  head  was  resting,  and  then 
on  Guido,  who  was  kneeling  by  my  side. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  again,"  said  Gnido. 
"  Can  you  raise  yourself  ?    Are  you  at  all  bruised  ?" 
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*'  I  osn  TUM  myself,"  I  replied,  miting  the  ootion  to  the 
void ;  "  and  1  am  not  at  all  biaued,  I  was  so  fooliah  aa 
to  faint  from  ovei-fjtigne  and  axateinaat  I  bopa  Bafe 
dooan't  tliink  that  700  kaookod  me  dovn,  Qaido  ?" 

"Fflrbapa,"  atjd  Qoido. 


Bafe  Bhragged  her  ahauldara,  her  oheeka  raddened  still 
more  anRrilj,  and  sUe  walked  to  the  window,  whild  Gnido, 
with  evident  aolioitnde,  bent  over  me, 

"  Ton  are  aaro  70a  ue  not  bait  ?" 

"Not  to  theleaat.    Bow  did  70a  happen  to  be  here  ?" 
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**  I  was  passing  yonr  door  when  jon  fell  I  had  beard 
your  brother's  Toice  raised  in  anger,  I  heard  you  scream, 
I  ran  in,  and  you  were  lying  there  ;  and — and — ^I  knocked 
him  down," 

"Oh,Guidor 

*'  I  do  not  know  if  he  struck  you.  By  heaTen,  if  he 
had !— but  his  brutality  had  made  you  faint,  and,  in  such 
cases,  I  always  strike  before  I  speak." 

*' And  so  are  often  unjust  1"  cried  Bafe. 

"  Mademoiselle  flew  in  like  a  whirlwind  when  she  saw 
her  prostrate  hero.  Had  she  not  been  a  woman,  I  had 
been  annihilated." 

"No,  I  would  be  a  gentleman,  like — like  the  chevalier. 
If  a  man  is  to  be  knocked  down  every  time  a  woman 
screams,  bullies  will  be  in  the  ascendant" 

Having  said  this,  she  left  the  room. 

'*  It  can't  be  possible  that  she  loves  Philippe  1"  I  had 
unconsciously  spoken,  aloud. 

Ouido  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  It  certainly  looks  like  it  But,  madonna,  how  pale 
you  are  !  Please  get  a  little  color  back  into  those  white 
cheeks." 

"  I  must  get  both  my  color  and  strength  back,"  said  I, 
rising  slowly,  ''or  I  cannot  go  to  Florence." 

"Are  you  going  to  Florence  V 

"Yes." 

"Alone  r 

"YesL" 

"  But  you  are  not  equal  to  it  t" 

"  I  shall  be  equal  to  it  when  the  time  comes. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Quido,  but  I  can  get  along  very  well 
alone." 

"  You  do  not  wish  my  companionship  ?" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  take  you  from  yonr  friends." 

"  But,  madonna,  you  are  my  beii  friend ;  and  it  is  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  with  you." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  would  not  da" 

"  There  could  be  no  impropriety ^ 

"  Oh  1  I  am  not  thmking  of  that  I" 

"  Madonna,  I  implore  you !  See,  I  am  kneeling  tb  you, 
as  to  Our  Lady,"  he  added,  playfully.  "  Now  you  can't  re- 
fuse me !" 

"I  cannot,  indeed.  And,  perhaps,  it  will  also  be  good 
for  you  to  leave  Venice  for  a  while.  You,  too,  ate  looking 
pale,  and  there  is  a  line  between  the  two  aidhes  of  your 
brows  that  was  not  there  yteterday."  , 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

"  Do  not  laaqy,  Bukloanai  that  I  regret  that  woman,"  he 
said* 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

IBM  OHBTALin  ftllM  TttAT  TH3  EMBLEM  Of  ST.  JOtOt  U  VBM  XJOH. 
rttm  A«  Journal  of  fJU  true  Beatrim  AmJbtnUk, 

Yes,  I  wad  jealous,  horribly,  disgustingly  Jealous  !  I 
wonder  my  eyes  haven't  changed  their  color,  I  am  such  an 
unmitigated  "  green-eyed  monster  "  1  Thank  heaven,  how- 
ever, that  neither  he  nor  she  knows  it  1  I  am  sure — and  I 
blush  to  acknowledge  it — ^that  they  judge  me  to  be  in  love 
with— pah  I — ^Mophistopheles  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  I  be- 
haved like  an  idiot 

I  saw  Gaido  run  Into  mtidame's  rooms.  1  heard  the 
sound  of  a  fall,  and  then  Mephistopheles  came  out,  look- 
ing as  if  he  meditated  murder.  How  white  he  was,  and 
how  his  eyes  glared  I  And — ha,  ha,  ha  I— there  was  dust 
all  down  one  side  of  that  immaculate  coat  of  his,  and  the 
collar  was  wrenched  to  one  side,  and  his  white  linen  and 
his  white  curls  were  all  rumpled.  I  felt  sure  then  that  he 
iiad  been  knocked  down,  and  that  Guido  had  done  it  I    I 


rushed  in,  then,  with  the  impulse  to  run  up  to  Gxddo,  and 
kiss  the  strong  right  hand  that  had  given  that  just  blow  ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  madame  on  the  floor,  and 
Guido  kissing  her  hand,  and  begging  her  to  open  her  ef  es. 
I  don't  know  why  this  maddened  me,  when  I  had  deliber- 
ately handed  him  over  to  my  Double  the  night  before  ; 
but  it  did,  and  I  distinguished  myseU. 

Dear  me,  how  savage  every  one  is  this  morning  I  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  day  after  the  baU.  ^Does  that  account  for 
my  delinquency?  Maud  Van  Zandt  is  "  fractious,"  Blancho 
moody,  and  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  "  nervous,"  and  they  have 
all  come  to  vent  their  moods  on  us,  so  I  must  put  away 
my  journal,  and  sharpen  my  daws  for  Maud,  who,  some- 
how, always  contrives  to  rub  my  fur  the  wrong  way. 

The  B.  0.  has  a  headadie,  and  when  suffering  under 
that  infliction  she  is  so  portentously  meek  that  a  raging 
tiger  would  be  a  jKMdtive  reliel  The  general,  in  fact,  is 
the  only  bright  spot  in  the  general  cloudiness  of  the  moral 
atmosphere.  His  jolly  red  face  beams  like  a  rising  sun 
through  the  fogs  and  exhalations  of  our  various  moods  and 
tenses,  and  his  great  voice  rings  through  the  so/Stms  like  a 
trumpet 

I  am  stunned.  Is  it,  can  it  be  true  ?  When  I  put  aside 
my  journal  and  went  into  the  $alon  to  receive  my  guests,  I 
had  expected  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  clashings  and 
jars,  as  those  highly-charged  batteries,  Maud  and  Blanche 
Van  Zandt,  should  come  in  contact  with  my  mettie.  I 
still  live,  for  I  can  pun.  But  they  hit  me  a  knock-down  blow 
at  once  with  the  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  my  Double's 
identity,  and  the  fact  of  her  elopement  with  Monsiear 
d'O b  I  was  still  catching  my  breath,  when  the  chev- 
alier appeared,  coming  in  amongst  us  with  an  expression 
of  such  unmistakable  agitation  on  his  face  that  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt  exclaimed : 

"  Mercy,  chevalyer  I" — that's  what  she  always  calls  him — 
"  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  sister  has  left  me." 

"Left  you,  chevalyer  1  What  do  you  mean?  Where 
has  she  gone  ?"  f^*-'-*" 

Thus  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  and  her  daughters,  pricking  up 
their  ears  like  hounds  on  a  fresh  scent. 

"  I  went  to  her  room  this  morning,  and  found  her  trunks 
packed.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  going  away,  and  she  said. 
Yes,  to  Florence.  I  inquired  why  shQ  was  going  without 
consulting  me.  She  said  she  had  business  there.  When 
I  asked  what  business,  she  refused  to  tell  me.  I  insisted 
upon  knowing.  We  quarreled,  and  I  left  her.  I  have  just 
been  to  her  apartment,  and  I  found  it  empty." 

"Gone!  Beallygonel  How  strange  I  How  singular  I 
How  incomprehensible  1" 

When  the  vocabulary  of  exclamations  had  been  ex- 
hausted, Mephistopheles  continued,  as  if  every  word  had 
been  dragged  from  him. 

"I  do  not  think — she  has  gone— alone." 

I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  I  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart  Mrs.  Yan  Zandt  exclaimed  :  "Why.  it's  just  like 
that  Madame  Stamps !"  and  Maud  grew  greeii,  and  ejacu- 
lated "  Laurence  Shirley  I" 

Mephistopheles  shook  his  head. 

"  By  George— the  Italian  1"  burst  from  the  general 

"Then  she  has  gone  to  be  married,"  said  Blanche. 

Mephistopheles  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  hia 
forehead.  His  face  was  livid,  and  his  eyes  traveled  elowl j 
around  the  circle  of  faces  as  he  spoke. 

"  She  cannot  have  gone  to  be  married,  for  I  have  lately 
discovered  that  at  the  time  she  married  Monsieur  d'Arbrai 
she  had  a  husband  living  in  Italy,  and  who  is  alive  nown 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain." 
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There  was  a  half-groan,  a  smothered  ezoUmation,  and 
then  dead  siienoe— a  siienoe  so  unbroken,  that  when  Me- 
phistopheies  left  the  room  eaoh  footfall  sonnded  upon  the 
marble  floor  like  thunder.  The  first  sound  after  this  was 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt*s  voioei  squealing  out ; 

*<  There,  general  1" 

''Madam  V*  said  the  general,  stifiSy, 

*' You  know  I  told  jou  so.'* 

••  Told  me  what  V 

''That  there  was — ^well,  something  wntmud  about  that 
woman.*' 

"And,  bj  George,  you  were  right  1  There  was  some- 
thing unusual  about  her.  She  was  unusuallj  handsome, 
unusuallj  bright,  and  unusually  fascinating.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  more  like  her.**  ( 

"  General  1*'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Van  Zandi 

"I  don*t  belieye  a  word  her  brother  saya  He's  a  groat 
liar!*' 

"  General  I"  exclaimed  Mr8.Yan  Zandt  agun,  but  faintly, 
as  if  from  excess  of  horroXi 

"I — ^I  beg  your  pardon  for  swearing,  but  I  should  haye 
burst  if  I  hadn't.  I  can't  breathe  the  very  atmocfphere 
that  traducer  has  left  behind  him  1  I  must  have  a  little 
fresh  air."   And  the  old  warrior  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Maad  and  Blanche  took  their  leave,  and  their  mamma, 
having  hinted  to  the  B.  G  that  she  feared  the  general's 
indulgence  of  his  violent  temper  would  some  time  bring 
on  an  attack  of  ax>oplexy,  followed,  leaving  me  sitting 
there  in  the  midst  of  one,  of  those  moral  convulsions  that 
shook  us  all  occasionally,  when  the  earth  seems  slipping 
away  from  under  our  feet,  and  our  mental  horizon  seems 
to  be  lost  in  the  chaos  that  replaces  aU  the  old,  familiar 
landmarks,  Madame  and  Guide  were  both  lost  to  me  I 
Had  years  elapsed  since  last  night  ?  How  entirely  I  had 
been  deceived  I 

Mephistopheles  is  lonely !  Mephistopheles  craves  sup- 
port and  sympathy  in  his  loneb'ness,  and  Mephistopheles 
has  come  here  to  find  it  He  has  actually  taken  an  ai>art- 
ment  in  our  palazzo,  and  uses  the  same  piano  as  we  do. 
He  finds  the  consolation  for  which  he  seeks  in  the  B.  O.'s 
company — for  I  don't  dare  to  let  him  see  much  of  me,  for 
fear  I  should  fly  out  at  him  before  the  time  comes.  The 
B.  0.  is  always  overflowing  with  sympathy,  and  I  think, 
this  time,  her  feelings  are  aided  by  a  slight  degree  of  jeal- 
ousy on  my  account.  She  thinks  that  madame  had  no 
business  to  carry  off  Guida  As  for  me,  every  other  feel- 
ing is  swallowed  up  in  my  absolute  abhorrence  of  Stofly — 
Phisty  and  Mef^ — as  I  call  him,  indiscriminately.  The 
B.  C.  didn't  object  to  my  nicknaming  him  once,  but  now 
she  mildly  expostulates.  She  says,  "  To  me,  misfortune  al- 
ways hallows  a  fellow-being,"  and  "  I  wonder  how  you  can 
be  so  hard-hearted,  when  you  see  how  grief  and  mortiflca- 
tion  have  worn  upon  the  poor  man";  or,  "I  declare,  eor- 
jow  has  taken  every  bit  of  the  spring  out  of  the  chevalier's 
walk" ;  when  I  wickedly  suggest  that  he  "should  get  a 
pair  of  those  spring-soled  boots,  then." 

I  think  the  more  the  B.  0.  pities  and  coddles  him,  the 
more  frantically  I  detest  him !  Sometimes,  when  I  sit  and 
think  how  he  used  to  treat  that  poor,  dear  madame,  and 
how  he  dares  to  make  love  to  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  fly  at 
him,  blacken  those  blae  eyes  of  his,  and  pull  out  a  good 
handful  of  his  carefully-kept  curls.  I  wish  I  could  fill 
his  room  with  bad  dreams,  or  asphyxiate  the  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  half  strangle  him.  I  know  what  I  can  do.  I  can 
give  him  the  nightmare  !  I  can  only  make  one  kind  of 
cake,  but  that— as  the  B.  0.  says~"ju8t  screeches  with 
batter,"  and  is  leaden  with  a  plethora  of  eggs. 


I  feel  so  ashamed  1  I  made  my  cake,  and  told  the  B.  O. 
that  I  had  concocted  it  especially  to  "  oomforb  "  her  "  pet " 
And  the  unsuspicious  dear  embraced  me,  remarking  that 
she  always  knew  my  "  bark  was  worse  than  my  bite."  She 
told  Mephistopheles  that  I  had  made  it  "  purposely  for  *' 
him,  and  so  inveigled  him  into  eating  a  slice  of  it,  tiiiough 
it  looked  like  the  persanificoHon  of  bile, 

I  inust  confess  that  I  felt  a  little  bit  of  remorse  when  I 
saw  him  the  next  morning,  for  my  action  seemed  too  much 
akin  to  poisoning,  as  I  looked  at  his  leaden  eyes  and  yel- 
low skin.  He  said  that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  lay  under 
St  Peter's  at  Bome,  and  the  foundations  having  given 
way,  the  whole  building  was  supported  on  his  chest  But 
then  I  balanced  my  evil  deed  by  the  amount  of  satisfaction 
it  brought  to  the  B.  0.  in  "doctoring"  my  victim. 
♦  ♦«♦♦«» 

I  have  felt  that  it  was  coming  for  days,  and  at  last  it  has 
come  I  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  gondola  tUe-d-tetes  with 
Mephistopheles,  the  balconies  and  the  corridor  windows 
looking  into  the  court,  when  it  is  moonlight  Oonsider^ 
ing  that  the  moon  is  synonymous  with  the  cold,  chaste, 
and  decidedly  old-maidish  Diana,  I  do  not  see  why  its 
beams  should  so  generally  be  provocative  of  love- 
making  I 

I  had  thought  that  Mephistopheles  was  safely  out  of  the 
house,  and  had  perched  myself  up  in  one  of  the  windows 
looking  out  on  the  court,  and  was  indulging  in  a  reverie, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars,  which  were  flashing  \7ith 
the  diunond-like  lustre  peculiar  to  them  in  Italy,  when  I 
heard  some  one  say: 

"Pray  for  me,  also  l" 

His  voice  was  like  honey,  his  eyes  shone  Mge  and  bright 
in  the  semi-light  of  the  gallery.    Why  was  it  that  he  re- 
minded me  so  of  a  cat  a];>out  to  spring  ? 
1  "I  was  not  praying  for  myself,  chevalier." 

Unfortunately,  one  can't  call  him  Toffy  to  his  face  ;  but 
toffee  was  what  his  mellifluous  accents  suggested  to  me. 

"I  need  it" 

"  You  do,  chevalier."  i  ^ 

My  voice  shook  a  little.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  'twaS 
emotion ! 

"  She  was  my  only  sister  I" 

Dear  me  I  I  thought  that  subject  completely  worn  out  I 

"And  you  were  always  so  tender  of  her  I" 

I  wondered  if  he  would  perceive  my  sarcastic  into- 
nation. 

"I  tried  to  do  my  duty."  (Was  it  your  duty  to  iorture 
her  ?)  "  Mademoiselle  Bafe,  my  sense  of  loneliness  and 
desolation  is  sometimes  intolerable." 

I  heaved  a  pitying  sigh. 

"It  must  be  so." 

"Majiyou  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  friendless  and 
alone  1" 

Dear  me,  how  pathetic !  I  came  very  near  saying  this 
aloud,  but  I  didn't ;  I  only  said,  **  FViendleBSf  monsieur  ?*' 
putting  in  considerable  expression. 

"My  sister  has  disgraced  me  I  Who  will  now  be  my 
friend  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  have  to  go  far  to  flnd  one  V* 

"Mademoiselle  1" 

He  possessed  himself  of  my  hand. 

"  I  am  sure  the  B.  0.  is  very  kind  to  you." 

I  began  to  get  frightened^  and  I  loathed  the  satiny  feel 
of  his  long  fingfers. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  her  kindness — it  is  yours  I  want ;  and 
mere  kindness  from  you  will  not  satisfy  me ;  I  most  have 
your  love — you  /" 

I  hate  to  write  it,  but  he  did  actually  take  me  in  hia 
arms— pah  I  I  can  leal  his  hot  breath  on  my  face  now  I^ 
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and  the  expxeiBion  of  bis  passion  to  which  he  then  gave 
loose,  was  like  a  torreDt  of  burning  lava.  It  seemed  to 
pass  ov«r  me  like  a  flame,  and  I  felt  as  if  mj  very  flesh 
were  soorcbed,  when  he  at  last  released  me,  and  stood  bj 
me,  waiting  my  answer.  I  was  trembling  so  that  I  conld 
not  speak.  He  again  approached  me,  bat  I  held  np  mj 
hand. 

••  Don't  tonch  me  again,  or  I  will  drown  myself  I". 

**  Mademoiselle  r 

"  I  am  glad  yon  love  me  as  yon  do,  for  it  will  hnrt  yon 
more  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  actually  loathe  yon.  Do  you 
think  I  conld  love  a  liar  ?  and  one  who  is  worse  than  one 
of  those  wretches  of  the  Inquisition  ?  for  yon  tortnred  yonr 
sister's  heart  instead  of  her  body.  I  don't  believe  that  she 
has  a  husband  living.  She  has  married  a  man  who  loves 
her,  to  escape  your  persecutions.  Oh  I  you  flend  I  you 
Mephistopheles  1  to  plan  to  destroy  her  reputation  be- 
cause you  wished  to  revenge  her  refusal  to  further  your 
plans  1  I  have  watched  you,  you — ^you  rasoalt  I  have 
let  you  love  me,  that  I  might  stab  you  when  my  hour 
should  come." 

It  was  now  my  time  to  play  Vesuvius,  and  my  torrent  of 
indignation  seemed  to  overwhelm  him  as  if  it  had  been  so 
much  actual  lava  poured  upon  his  person.  Nothing  could 
look  more  evil  than  did  his  white,  distorted  face  in  the 
pure  light  of  the  stars.  He  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  beyond 
recognition : 

*'  Have  you  finished  ?" 

"I  have." 

Excess  of  passion,  when  the  paroxysm  is  past,  often 
leaves  with  the  one  who  has  indulged  in  it  a  sense  of 
terror  at  the  toight  of  the  tempest  that  has  swept  over  him  ; 
and  I  now  paused,  trembling  and  feeling  very  weak.  He 
made  a  step  toward  ma  A  horror  seised  me.  "  Perhaps 
he  will  push  me  through  the  window,  down  upon  the 
■tones  of  the  courtyard,"  I  thought ;  but  I  could  neither 
■cream  nor  fly,  fascinated  as  I  was  by  the  glare  of  his  eyes. 

With  a  livid  faoe,  white,  drawn  lips,  and  every  finger 
of  his  upraised  hand  quivering  with  repressed  rage,  he 
made  a  sign  above  my  forehead,  as  if  banning  me,  and 
then  turned  away. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦« 

I  had  horrible  dreams  last  night,  in  which  I  suffered 
every  variety  of  torture  that  was  ever  inflicted  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  chief  inquisitor  was  always  Mephistoph- 
eles. When  I  went  into  the  breakfast-room  I  observed 
that  the  B.  0.  was  very  much  agitated. 

•*What  do  you  think  ?"  she  said;  "the  chevalier  is 
going  away  I" 

I  felt  so  relieved  that  I  laughed. 

«  7ou  might  give  him  the  rest  of  that  cake  to  take  away 
with  him  as  a  memento  dynpepHceP* 

"Beatrix!" 

*'  How  odd  it  seems  to  be  called  Beatrix  I  I  fancy  I 
like  Bafe  better." 

"  I  am  come  to  say  good-by.  Miss  Amberside." 

Hooked  around.  There  was  Mephistopheles,  looking 
as  if  he  had  spent  the  night  on  a  hot  gri'tiroo.  The  B.  0. 
had  given  an  uncomfortable  little  laogh,  but  I  took  no 
notice  of  his  calling  me  out  of  my  assumed  name. 

"Oood-by,"  I  said,  and  then  I  vanished,  for  I  had  a  plan 
in  my  head  that  I  thought  I  might  carry  out  while  the 
B.  O.  and  he  were  biddiog  each  other  elaborate  adieu. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  B.  C.  would  accompany  him 
down  the  staircase,  and  that  she  did  so  was  much  to  my 
advantage,  for  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  she  made  an 
excellent  showwoman. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  said  ;  *'  whv,  we  are  quite  elegant !  I 
did  not  know  that  our  landlord  had  hung  paintings  aU  the 


way  down  this  staireasa  He  must  be  patronizing  some 
struggling  young  painter,  I  fancy.  What  is  tnis  ?  Gssar 
Borgia  1 — that's  a  very  well-painted  goblet  he's  handing  to 
the  young  woman.  Of  course^  she  don't  know  there's 
poison  in  it,  poor  thing  1  And,  I  declare,  she's  the  image 
of " 

Here  the  B.  O.  was  seized  with  a  flt  of  coughing. 

''I  recognize  the  resemblance  to  my  unfortunate  sister,'* 
said  Mephistopheles,  calmly. 

The  B.  0.  went  on  quickly,  to  cover  up  her  Ic^peue  liu' 
gu<B. 

*'  Mephistopheles  tempting  Faust  I  Why,  that's  young 
Gui " 

**  And  Mephistopbeles  is  myself,  as  you  perceiva'* 

"  Satan  giving  the  apple  to  Eve.  Dear  me,  these  are 
positively  Hke  a  reunion  of  old  acquaintancea  There's 
Madame  d'Estampea  And  isn't  there  a  name  on  the 
apple  ?    Tes  — '  Goido '  I    What  can  that  mean  ?" 

**  These  pictures  seem  to  be  slightly  allegorical,"  Mephis- 
topheles observed,  quietly.  He  certainly  didn't  wince 
under  the  knife,  as  I  could  see  from  my  plaoe  of  espiaL 

**  Procrustes  fitting  a  poor  wretch  to  his  diabolical  bed. 
Why " 

•<  My  sister  again  I  And  you  recognize  Procrustes,  do 
you  not  ?" 

"My  dear  chevalier,  it  ccat't  be  I" 

'*Do  you  see  Satan  exposed  by  Ithnriel  ?  Who  is  the 
Ithuriel  ?^Miss  Beatrix.  And  Satao,  as  yon  perceive,  is 
poor  ma" 

Mephistopheles  sighed.    The  B.  G.  turned  pnrpla 

**  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  very  AaiidaofiM—a— dev-il  V*  she 
said. 

''You  don't  suppose  I  careT'  he  said.  *'0n  the  con- 
trary, I  admire  the  little  girl's  ingenious  revenge  for  a 
fancied  slight.  Now,  my  dear  mademoiselle,  could  I  bo 
thinking  of  love  when  my  heart  was  full  of  grief  f " 

•*I— na" 

**  You  excuse  me,  do  you  not  ?  Miss  Beatrix  is  only  too 
charming,  but " 

"Don't  say  any  more,  chevalier,  I  beg.  I  am  sure  I 
thought  Beatrix ^" 

**  Was  cold  and  slightly  supereilious  in  her  treatment  of 
me  ?    My  best  friend,  that  was  in  pubUc*' 

Fancy  my  feelings  1 

"It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  I  leave  you.  If  I  had 
had  a  heart  at  my  disposal,  dear  mademoiselle,  I  should 
have  laid  it  at  your  feet." 

A  kiss  on  the  B.  G.'s  hand,  a  profound  aalntation,  and 
Mephistoph^es  has  shaken  off  the  duf>t  of  his  feet  against 
me!  

GHAPTEB  XXVIL 

THB   B.  C.'S   DIPLOMACY. 

The  hint  that  the  chevalier  had  given  the  B.  0.  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  delinqneacv.  I  suppose,  caused  her  to  pass  itr 
over  in  silenoa  But  while  I  was  arranging  my  allegorical 
picture  gallery,  it  seems  that  Mephistopheles  was  putting 
into  her  dear  old  head  that  it  was  her  duit/  to  acquaint 
Ooaain  Laurence  with  the  fact  of  my  beins^  Beatrix  Amber- 
sida  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  Thtit  is  the  puzzia  He  never 
did  anythiog  without  a  reason,  I  am  i>er8uaded  ;  and  I  am 
equally  persuaded  that  his  reasons  are  generally  objection- 
abla  Did  he  fancy  that  Laurence  would  treat  me  as  an 
impostor,  a  ad  so  mortify  me  ? 

So  the  B.  0.,  without  saying  a  word  to  me,  trotted  off  on 
her  errand.  It  seems  that  the  "scalded  cat  dreaded  cold 
water"  at  first,  until  the  B.  0.  indaced  him  to  try  the  tem- 
perature with  his  paw,  by  informing  him  that  she  was  rich, 
and  I  was  to  be  her  heir ;  at  the  same  time  producing  cro* 
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dentuds  from  well-known  Americans,  yoaching  for  her  good 
standing  in  her  own  coontry.  Then  he  was  Bolioitous  to 
learn  why  the  fact  had  been  kept  from  him  so  long ;  and 
the  B.  C.  told  him  blnntlj  that  I  had  always  understood 
that  dear  mamma  had  intended  ns  for  each  other — an  in- 
tention that  I  did  not  wish  to  carry  ont 

"If  I  am  so  disagreeable  to  her,  why  should  I  force  my ' 
relationship  npon  her  T* 

'*  Yon  seem  to  be  as  mnoh  ayerse  to  claiming  it  as  she 
is  I"  exclaimed  the  B.  C,  out  of  all  patience.  "I  am  yery 
sorry  to  haye  been  importunate,  and  I  wish  yon  a  yery 
good-morning.'* 

"Don't  be  in  a  hnrry/'  said  Laurence.  "I  am  sure  I 
should  like  to  know  yovL** 

This  mollified  the  B.  C.  She  neyer  can  keep  sayage  long 
with  a  handsome  young  man ! 

"  Gome  and  see  me^  then,"  she  said,  "  though  I  warn  you 
that  you  may  not  find  Beatrix  yery  agreeable.  I  don't 
know  what  she  may  do  to  yoa,  when  she  treated  the  poor 
dear,  suffering  cheyalier  so  badly." 

Of  course,  Laurence  inquired  what  I  had  done,  and  the 
B.  C.  gaye  an  elaborate  description  of  my  delinquency. 

The  B.  O.  neyer  can  keep  a  secret,  and  I  soon  learned^ 
by  degrees,  what  she  had  been  about.  I  expressed  my 
opinion  of  her  temerity  in  no  measured  terms. 

"But  you  will  be  pleasant  to  him,  won't  you  V*  she  ap- 
pealed to  me,  pathetically. 

"B.  C,  I  am  perfectly  furious  with  you,"  was  my  reply. 
"  And  since  I  neyer  hit  any  one  smaller  than  I  am,  I  shall 
let  you  escape ;  but,  as  I  must  yent  my  wrath  upon  some 
one,  I  shall  fall  on  him,  tooth  and  naiL" 

"  Beatrix  1  when  you  see  him  you  will  feel  differently. 
He  looks  so  thin  and  pale— so  utterly  wretched  I  Per- 
haps he  was  fond  of  that  adyenturess." 

"My  dear  B.  0.,  you  haye  lost  Mephistopheles  " — ^here 
the  B.  0.  looked  at  me  curiously ;  she  has  been  watching 
me  eyer  since  Me£^  left,  but,  I  fancy,  has  so  far  not  be- 
lieyed  me  to  be  "  on  the  pine  " — "  the  general  is  too  up- 
roariously healthy  to  eyen  look  at  your  pills  and  powders, 
or  to  care  for  your  jellies  and  broths — and  you  are  jost 
dying  for  a  man  to  coddle." 

A  ftdnt  fiash  dyed  the  B.  O.'s  yenerable  cheeks. 

"  That's  better  than  to  be  sticking  pins  and  needles  into 
them,'*  she  said. 

"That  depends  on  one's  disposition.  The  pincushion 
business  soits  my  temperament" 

"*  It's  best  to  begin  with  a  littie  ayersion,' "  quoted  the 
B.  C,  who  can  be  sharp  on  occasion. 

I  whirled  round  upon  her. 

"  Base  creature  I  That's  what  your  initials  stand  for ! 
Are  you  plotting  and  planning  ?" 

"  I  ?  oh,  no  I  I  told  him  you  hated  him,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  loyes  some  one  whom  he  can  neyer  marry. 
There !  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  that,  but  it  set  me  to 
thinking  that  it  might  be  Madame  d*Estampes.  Of  course, 
Jie  could  neyer  wish  to  marry  her,  eyen  if  he  loyes  her." 

I  really  begin  to  pity  him.  Our  situations  are  some- 
what siinilar.  It  would  be  funny — ^it  seems  impossible— 
but,  suppose 

Laurence  has  been  to  call— ostensibly  on  the  B.  G. — and 
I  did  not  absolutely  cut  off  his  head  at  first  sight,  as  the 
B.  0.  had  eyidently  apprehended.  He  is  yery  handsome, 
and  looks  unhappy.  Will  any  woman  yenture  to  assert 
that  an  unhappy  handsome  man  is  not  much  more  inter- 
esting— does  not  moye  our  pity  more  intensely,  than  a 

wretched  ugly   one? Laurence  keeps    coming. 

We  are  gettinp^  qnite  oonfidentiaL  I  haye  told  him  of  the 
baigain  I  made  with  Madame  d'Estampes  to  secure  his  re- 


lease, though,  of  course,  I  breathed  no  (^liable  of  Ouido  ; 
but  I  fancy  he  suspects,  and  I  mwe  than  suspect  that  our 
two  "  fause loyes,"  who  "pu'd  "  the  roses  of  our  affections, 
but  "left  the  thorns"  with  us,  are  now  together.  When 
he  speaks  of  madame  he  alteroately  flushes  and  pales,  like 
a  girl,  and  his  yoice  caresses  the  syllables  as  if  he  really 
meaat,  my  lady. 

It's  such  fun  to  see  the  B.  0.  and  the  general  with  their 
blessed  old  heads  together.  I  know  what  they  are  sur- 
mising and  hoping.  The  way  in  which  they  beam  on 
Laurence  and  me  is  too  absurdly  open.  It  would  make  a 
timid  man  wish  for  his  hat  and  the  door  in  two  seconds. 

I  hayen't  resumed  my  dear  old  name.  It  would  make 
so  much  talk.  I  think  Laurence  is  glad  that  I  do  not,  for 
he  would  just  as  soon  haye  it  supposed  that  he  is  not 
coming  to  see  me  as  his  ootrnn.  Maud  Van  Zandt  simply 
persecutes  him.  

Ik  Florence  again,  and  in  a  feyer  of  anticipation.  She 
has  not  yet  arriyed,  and  I  do  nothing  but  wander  up  and 
down  the  corridors,  and  wonder  when  she  will  oome^  and 
what  PhiUppe  has  been  saying  of  me  in  niy  absence.  I 
feel  so  helpless,  so  alone — though  I  am  ungpnteful  to  say 
that,  for  Guide  is  the  kindest  of  friends.  By-and-by  he, 
too,  will  shrink  from  me^  when  he  learns  my  story— not  the 
sorrowful  story  I  could  tell,  but  Philippe's  garbled  and 
malicious  narratiye.  But  I  enjoy  his  friendship  while  it 
lasts,  and  constrain  myself  to  appear  always  cheerful  to 
him,  that  he  may  associate  nothing  unpleasant  with  his 
last  recollections  of  ma  Alas  1  now  that  I  am  s^Mrated 
from  him,  I  find  my  thoughts  continually  reyerting  to  my 
American— the  well-known  effect  of  absence.  ...  A  hand 
has  been  stretched  out  from  the  graye  to  ma 

My  thoughts  drew  me  toward  the  garden— that  garden 
so  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead  !  .  Again  I  seated 
myself  by  the  fountain,  whose  waters  plashed  sullenly 
into  the  yase  upheld  by  the  marble  nymph,  and,  oyerflow- 
ing  it,  crept  through  a  creyice  in  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
markipg  their  course  by  the  luxuriance  and  yiyid  green  of 
the  yerdure,  until  they  were  lost  in  a  tangled  wilderness  of 
shruba  Idly  following  their  course  with  my  ^es,  I  saw 
something  shining  amid  the  herbage,  and  disentangled 
from  the  long,  rank  grass  a  slender  chain,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  locket,  so  crushed  and  broken  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  make  out  the  monogram  traced  with  tiny  rubies 
on  one  sida  Its  form  was  peculiar.  Where  had  I  seen  a 
locket  like  that  ?  I  looked  on  the  reyerse  side,  and  saw  a 
familiar  coat-of-arms.  I  forced  it  open  ;  there  were  two 
curls  of  hair,  one  purple-black,  the  other — ^I  compared  one 
of  my  own  long  curls  with  it,  it  was  the  sama  I  remem- 
bered now  when  he  had  it  made,  and  how  he  stole  one  of 
my  "prodigal  curls,"  as  he  called  them,  to  braid  with  his 
own. 

A  terror  seized  ma  Did  the  dead  walk  in  this  garden, 
sacred  to  so  much  loye,  and  so  much  sorrow  ?  I  looked 
around  me,  fearfully,  and  there  ha  stood,  so  near  that  I 
could  haye  touched  him  with  my  hand !  The  earth  rocked 
under  me,  the  sky  fell,  and  I  was  crushed  between  I 

Guide  found  me  in  the  garden,  after  haying  searched  for 
me  eyerywhere,  and  brought  me  into  the  housa  He  was 
yery  much  alanned,  and  has  been  petting  and  caring  for 
me  assiduously  eyer  since.  I  found  the  locket  tightly 
dasped  in  my  hand  when  I  came  to  my  sensea  Guide 
asks  me  if  I  saw  a  ghost. 

I  haye  indeed  s^en  a  ghosL  That  face  and  figure  could 
not  haye  been  created  by  my  imagination.  It  was  too  yiyid, 
too  real,  and  so  much  older  than  when  I  saw  him — so  pale, 
so  seyera    So  he  must  haye  looked  when  he  died  !    Why 
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has  he  never  hatmted  "me  miserable'*  before?  Why 
does  he  come  now  ?  Is  it  beoanse  that,  sinoe  I  haye  seen 
her,  my  memory  of  him  has  been  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened ?  or  does  he  oome  to  frown  on  my  faithlessness  ? 

I  wear  the  looket  as  a  penance,  and  the  gold  is  bright 
with  my  tears. 

My  nerves  are  as  tense  as  harp-strings.  She  is  coming 
to-morrow,  and  I  feel  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may 
occnr. 

I  hare  written  my  history  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 

can,  wishing  that  he  may  think  as  little  ill  as  possible  of 

the  woman  to  whom  he  has  said,  '*!  lore  yon."    Why  do  I 

think  of  him  so  much  ?    Is  it  because  of  his  beauty  and 

grace  ?    I  have  certainly  never  heard  him  say  very  much, 

and  I  imagine  that  he  is  not  very  amiable.    But  now  I 

will  think  of  him  no  more.    After  to-morrow,  Bose-Marie 

d*Arbrai  will  exist  no  longer.    My  daughter  and  I  shall 

live  for  each  other  only,  under  some  obscure  name,  in 

some  obscure  place. 

( To  he  oonHmued,^ 


MEMORIALS  IN  EXTON  CHURCH. 
By  Lady  Blanche  Murphy. 

In  Exton  Church,  Butland,  England,  is  a  medalli<m  pro- 
file portrait,  in  white  marble,  of  Elizabeth  Chapman,  the 
farmer's  daughter,  who  married  successively  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  his  cousin,  Tom  Noel,  known 
in  the  family  annals  as  a  famous  sportsman.  On  either 
side  of  her  portrait  are  those,  also  in  medallions,  of  her 
two  husbands ;  and  she  herself  is  buried  beneath  this 
monument,  opposite  the  family  pew.  Before  going  across 
the  IdWQ  to  look  at  her  other  portrait,  in  peeress's  robes, 
it  is  worth  whUe  to  glance  at  the  few  old  relics  the  little 
church  can  boast,  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  six-sided  font, 
with  half  efiEaced  carvings,  and  in  the  choir  ojyposite  Eliz- 
abeth, Lady  Qainsborough,  the  massive  altar  tomb  of  one 
Nicholas,  a  crusader — a  full-length  figure  in  coat  of  mail, 
his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his  feet  crossed  (in 
token  of  his  having  fought  the  Saracens),  and  leaning 
against  a  dog.  In  the  churchyard  there  are  also  two 
*' brasses,"  or  brazen  tombplat^  removed  from  the  fioor 
of  the  church,  with  scarcely  legible  inscriptions ;  and 
close  to  them  is  the  ivied  vrall,  with  the  carved,  arched 
gate,  which  is  the  only  division  between  the  lawn  and  the 
churchyard.  I  wish  truth  and  poetry  could  be  so  far  re- 
conciled as  to  allow  the  gate  to  be  called  a  lych-gate,  or 
corpse-gate  (lych  is  an  old  Baxon  word,  akin  to  the  Ger- 
man word  Uiche,  corpse),  such  as  were  once  universal  in 
old  English  churchyards,  and  the  use  of  which  is  now 
being  revived.  These  gates  are  generally  covered  stone 
archways,  with  stone  seats  at  each  side,  where,  in  former 
times,  when  coffins  were  always  borne  by  hand  into  the 
church,  the  bearers  rested  themselves,  and  set  the  coffin 
down,  while  the  portion  of  the  burial  service  which  was 
intended  to  be  read  at  the  church  door  was  gone  through. 
Time  and  neglect  have  to  answer  for  the  destruction  or 
disuse  of  many  such  gates,  but  at  present  the  custom  of 
reading  a  portion  of  the  service  at  this  outer  entrance  has 
reappeared,  together  with  the  lych-gate. 

Exton  Church,  which  can  boast  of  no  "  restoring  "  ten- 
dencies, since  its  last  owner  was  almost  a  Baptist,  and  its 
present  one  a  Boman  Catholic,  does  not  possess  this  gate, 
but  it  has  a  rather  rare  family  memento  in  its  series  of 
banners,  bearing  the  arms  of  six  or  eight  successive  lords 
of  the  manor.  They  hang  from  the  roof,  one  over  each 
pillar  in  tlie  nave,  and  some  are  as  tattered  as  the  battle 
standards  in  Canterbury  CathedroL  I  never  saw  funeral 
banners  elsewhere,  though  at  one  time  the  custom  must 


have  been  common ;  but  every  one  will  remember  the 
banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Gbrter,  hung  over  their 
magnificent  carved  stalls  in  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

A  rather  prim  and  conventional  monument  is  one  com* 
memorating  three  maiden  sisters,  who  bequeathed  to  the 
head  of  their  family  the  substantial  possession  of  a  large 
Bondon  house.  An  irreverent  friend,  passing  this  monu- 
ment, once  suggested  that  the  female  figure  bending  over 
a  (tea)  urn  must  be  lamenting  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
tents. Opposite  this  is  the  magniloquent  tablet  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  the  great  hero  of  the  family,  the  central 
figure^  round  whom  fond  domestic  traditions  have  grown 
and  multiplied,  and  who  is  here  gravely  praised  for  his 
"  loyalty  to  two  sovereigns  "  (the  two  Charleses),  '*  his  con- 
jugal fidelity  to  four  wives,  and  his  paternal  indulgence  to 
nineteen  children." 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  tombs  are  those  of  the 
Haringtons,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged  originally. 
There  are  two,  with  recumbent  figures,  life-size,  alabaster 
against  a  black  marble  dado,  much  like  a  large  bedstead. 
The  long  massive  folds  of  satin,  and  the  rufib  and  Eliza- 
bethan farthingales  are  elaborately  carved,  and  even  the 
lace  laboriously  copied  In  detail ;  while,  by  way  of  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  base  of  the  monuments  is  sculptured  a 
patriarchal  array  of  children,  the  sons  in  armor  on  one 
side,  the  daughters  in  Court  dress  on  the  other,  kneeling 
in  Indian  file,  with  hands  uplifted  and  i>alms  joined  in 
prayer,  and  forming  a  graduated  scale  of  sizes,  like  steps, 
denoting  their  various  ages. 

One  of  these  worthies  was  chosen  guardian  to  a  royal 
princess — ^Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  L,  and  afterward 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  In  Exton  Park  is  diown,  among  a 
grove  of  old  oaks,  where  the  spotted  deer  troop  together, 
a  raised  grass  terrace,  where  tradition,  which  has  named  it 
*<  The  Queen's  Walk,*'  says  that  she  used  to  take  her  daily 
<  <  constitutionaL  " 

Mabel,  the  sister  and  co-heir  of  John,  Lord  Harington, 
married  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  of  Brook,  a  favorite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him  in  1585.  Of  him  a  biogra- 
pher says,  pithily,  that  he  lived  "in  that  state  of  magnifi- 
cence as  to  equalise  the  Barons  of  great  worth ;  and  for 
person,  parentage,  grace,  gesture,  valour  and  many  other 
excellent  parts  (amongst  which,  skill  in  musick)  he  was 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  Court"  His  portrait  hang^  in 
the  large  drawing-room  of  the  house — a  severe  iype^  the 
features  somewhat  hard,  the  dress  black  and  apparently 
costly.  He  is  said  to  have  died  as  became  so  accomplished 
a  courtier.  "  Being  challenged  by  an  Italian  gentleman  at 
the '  baloune ' "  (a  kind  of  play  with  a  great  ball  tossed  with 
wooden  braces  upon  the  arm),  "  he  used  therein  such  vio- 
lent action,  and  did  so  overheat  his  blood,  that  he  fell 
into  a  burning  fever,  and  thereof  shortly  after  died." 

The  tradition  of  lavishness  and  display  seems  to  have 
been  less  fatal  to  the  Noeb  than  it  was  to  some  other  fami- 
lies, for  Andrew's  son,  Edward,  was  created  Baron  Noel 
of  Bidlington  by  James  L,  who,  it  is  expressly  said,  ''took 
notice  of  his  hospitality,  and  his  great  merits  and  abili- 
ties." 

Prudent  marriages  brought  land  and  money  to  the  Noel 
stock,  and  Edward  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  fortune 
by  marrying  an  heiress,  Juliana  Hicks,  the  daughter  of  an 
ennobled  London  merchant,  who  had  a  lovely  house  and 
a  large  estate  in  Gloucestershire — the  place  where  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  family  history  centred  in  the 
next  generation,  when  the  civil  wars  made  that  part  of  the 
country  a  continuous  battlefield. 

A  companion  picture  to  Andrew  Noel  is  that  of  his 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  chiefiy  noticeable  from 
the  color  of  his  rich  .dress — crimson,  from  top  to  toe.  And 
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there  are  sereral  of  the  Berties,  Earls  of  Lindsej — one  by 
Tandyke,  a  half-length,  in  armor»  with  a  soarf  and  deep 
laoe  coUur  falling  over  the  Bhoolders  ;  the  oonnienanoe  is 
very  frank,  open  and  loyaL  He  was  Lord  High  Ohamber- 
lain  of  England.  His  sister  married  a  Noel — ^Anna  Lind- 
sey,  whose  piotnre  in  the  dining-room  shows  a  lordly, 
dashing  woman,  in  flowing,  fashionable  Stuart  draperies. 
Bobert  Bertie  (the  Vandyke)  was  a  stanch  oayalier,  and 
was  killed  at  Edgehill,  whence  his  body  was  brought  by  a 
faithful  servant ;  and  a  few  marbles  and  common  coins 
that  were.found  in  his  pocket  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Gloucestershire  house. 

Elizabeth  Ghapman's  portrait  is  a  large,  life-size  one, 
and  her  beauty  seems  to  have  been  just  of  that  compelling 
kind  which  has  so  often  been  the  excuse  of  men  in  hours 
of  passion.  Black  eyes  and  hair,  and  cheeks  like  a  rose, 
but  not  m^ch  depth  of  expression  ;  a  proud  look,  a  grace- 
ful figure,  a  dash  of  coquetry  in  her  pose.  She  wears  her 
crimson  velvet  and  white  ermine  bravely,  and  holds  a  cor- 
onet in  her  hand.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  Lord 
Gainsborough's  chief  and  oldest  tenants ;  and  the  Chap- 
mans,  her. kinsmen,  are  still  in  the  same  house,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old. 

The  details  of  the  courtship  are  not  given  in  any  written 
annals ;  the  fact  of  their  marriage  tells  all  that  is  neoessary, 
and  fancy  is  free  to  picture  the  rest.  Li  that  pretty,  rich, 
but  tame  scenery,  any  one  can  reconstruct  the  old  romanoai 
She  had  her  orchard  and  her  dairy,  no  doubly  aD4  wqm 
cotton  dresses  at  work ;  they  could  meet  at  tiMi  aftU^  h^ 
tween  two  meadowy,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  littlA  wood ;  be 
would  ride  past  her  father's  houses  ufid  iiiht  M  enniBA 
such  as  would  indnoe  the  fanner  to  aak  hift  IttnUofd  ^ 
and  call  on  his  daughter  to  bring  theiv  guest  %  ham  of  afe ; 
she  would  see  him  at  chuz^  dressed  in  herbeei  vawluek^ 
by  moten  analogies  at  leaft^  she  oould  nev«r  hftv#  lookid 
so  olutfmiQg  as  in  the  piditresque  djaorflaff  of  im'wagki^ 
clothes ;  mid  so  ob»  and  so  on,  through  ttK»  olAwlKwlot 
small  incidents  nhioh,  to  evc^  successive  Wlei^  we  move 
absorbing  than  the  Ml  of  empires  or  tkewme  el  otowhsj^ 
until  the  pevbi^^  9eluat«nt,.perhape  inJMnatnd,  andeec* 
tainly  headlong^  yeaeg  earl  made  her  %  great  a^  tilled 
lady.  And  ye^  after  eU»  ahe  spoiled  the  romanee  by  mais 
rying  again,  and  tty«  time  she  chose  her  husband's  ooosiBft 
"Jolly  Tom.**  tke  qporlsman*  whose,  porteil  baatfa  over 
the  fireplace  ik  tte  bilUard-roonr^  half-length*  in  green 
hunting-coat^  %  horn  straK>ed  over  hia  ahoulder»  and  a 
great  hound'ft  huMhd  jnel  under  his  fondling  hand*  *^'tom*' 
looks  very  dom^tHih  end  vatii^  Qoa»<w>pleee  a  good* 
placid  husband*  no  dMkhk  Of  him,  nothing  hsa  SBfrived 
except  the  tradition  ol  hJe  love  for  field  sporti. 

A  rather  suggestive  pertxait  of  a  historicaX  personage  of 
that  minor  order  whiflh  ss^liefl  the  real  inteest  of  history, 
is  that  of  the  dwurl.  Sir  Geoffirey  Hudson,  whto  had  adven- 
tures as  good  as  Sinbsd'a  and  Bieherd  Ooeur-d^LionX  lor 
he  equipped  e  galley  at  his  owat  expense,  and  toegU  fte 
Algerinea  on  Ute  Barhaay  domik  ^  e  time  when  tibey  were 
thought  resistless  ewni^e;  and  when  he  came  home  he 
was  thrown  inte  prisoBt  ae  %  recusant,  because  his  religion 
differed  from  that  oatftWlnhod  by  law.  But  his  soojal  fame 
depended  mainly  oa  his  stature,  which  is  said  to  h^ve  been 
little  over  two  feet ;  and  the  fact  of  his  portiait  jnst  fitting 
in  over  the  dining-room  door,  recalls  the  great  feat  upon 
which  his  reputation  rests — of  hiding  himself  in  an  enor- 
mous venison-pie^  baked  on  purpose,  and  set  before  King 
Charles  I.  by  some  of  his  facetious  and  hare-brained  fa- 
vorites. 

Some  of  these  portraits,  that  are  not  family  ones,  have 
the  most  interesting  associations,  as,  to  quote  one  more, 
that  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  on  one  side  of  a  large  fireplace  in  a 


long,  narrow,  oak-wainscoted  room  whi^  served  as  thB 
general  gathering-place  and  cozy  nook  of  the  whole  houaei 
Of  this  grand  picture,  the  story  is  told  that  Shr  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds  ataew  down  the  brush  in  despair,  telling  her  it  was 
impossible  to  paint  her  ^ebrows,  and  that  she,  half  in 
fun,  said,  "Allow  me  to  try  them ;"  and  daubi;^  the  brush 
on,  produced  something  which  the  painter  excitedly  called 
to  her  to  let  alone,  as  she  had  precisely  hit  it  And  so  the 
picture  remains ;  but  an  uninitiated  eye  sees  only  a  pair  of 
very  strong,  bushy,  dark  'eyebrows,  over  piercing  eyes. 
The  costume  is  rich  and  dark,  a  profusion  of  heavy  golden 
embroidery  over  a  deep-blue  robe,  but  indefinite,  as  it  is 
connected  with  no  special  "part";  she  wears  a  diadem, 
and  has  one  arm  outstretched  and  one  foot  set  forward, 
almost  crossing  the  other,  in  a  rather  strained  position* 
The  features  are  strong,  and  the  expression  almost  fierce. 
How  many  pleasant  gatherings  that  room — half  hall, 
half  writing-room — ^has  seen,  after  hunting  parties,  when 
the  tea-table  is  set,  and  the  wood-fire— that  rare  luxury  in 
England — blazes  merrily  under  the  great,  heavy,  carved 
old  mantelpiece,  topped  with  great  Chinese  jars  1  A  stained 
glass  window,  with  the  arms  and  mottoes  of  the  Noela^ 
takes  up  all  one  end  of  the  long,  narrow  room,  and  the 
other  gi^es  place  for  a  winding  stair  of  oak,  broad  and 
shiny,  with  tiers  of  portraits  up  the  waUs  on  the  sides. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rooms  in  the  house, 
especially  if  you  had  imagination  enough  to  believe  that 
that  ancient  carved  arm-chair  had  really  belonged,  as  its 
story  has  it,  to  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey  himself. 
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BoexoH  is  said  to  own  the  first  two  horse-chestnut  trees 
bgeM>ghl  to  this  country.  They  are  reputed  to  be  108 
yetmoUL 

A  itBiT  does  not  always  denote  a  year,  for  the  bine  gnm- 
tMe  of  Austelia  sheds  its  bark  twice  a  year.  A  tree  re- 
eMtfy  hewn,  that  was  known  to  be  only  eighteen  years  old, 
showed  thirfyHux  distinct  rings  of  growth. 

Old  oaks  and  yews  in  England  are  not  uncommon.  Sev* 
eaal  oeke  leUed  in  Sherwood  Forest  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  exposed,  on  being  sawn  up,  the  date  1212,  and 
the  mark  or  cipher  of  King  John ;  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  these  trees  must  have  been  several  centuries  old 
at  the  time  the  marks  were  meda 

Berks,  Penn.,  claims  the  largest  chestnut*tree  in  the 
ooxmtry.  It  measures  thirty-eight  feet  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; the  lowest  limbs  are  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  measure  fourteen  ftet  in  oiroumference  at  the 
base.  The  top  of  the  tree  is  reached  without  danger  by 
steps  that  are  fastened  between  the  limbs.  It  is  estimated 
tiiat  this  tree  contains  aboni  seventeen  cords  of  wood  It 
still  yielde  about  tilivee  l^nshels  of  chestnuts  annually. 

The  oldest  ye«*tMe  in  Enghmd,  which  is  situated  in 
CowhursA  ehnrohyaad,  was  mentioned  by  Aubry,  in  tiia 
reign  of  Charles  L,  as  then  measuring  ten  yards  in  droum- 
ferenoe  at  a  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  De  CandoUe,  to  be  1,450  years  old.  Be 
present  girth  is  about  thirty-three  feet  In  1820  [this  old 
tree  was  hollowed  out,  and  a  cannon-ball  was  found  in  the 
centre.  In  1825  a  severe  storm  deprived  it  of  its  upright 
branches.  A  door  has  been  made  to  the  inside  of  the 
tree,  where  seats  are  to  be  had  for  twelve  persons  oom- 
fortably.    

Cessurb  is  most  effectusd  when  mixed  with  praise ;  so, 
when  a  fault  is  discovered,  it  is  well  to  look  up  a  virtue  ta 
go  in  compaoy  with  it 
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MOLIERE  AND  HIS  WORLD. 

By  Hkhkv  Barton  Baker,  Aitthor  of  "Mirabkau,"  etc. 

yfms  Loiiis  XIV.  aak«d  Boilean  who  inu  |ihe  graatMt 
genius  tlutt  bod  adorned  his  reign,  tho  poet  replied.  "Uo- 
IHn";  Um  King  seems  to  have  donbtod  tUe  aconrsoy  of 
this  jodgment,  bat  posterity  has  oonfirmad  it  Comeille 
snd  Bacsne  sre  little  appreoiated  b^  foreigners,  sinoe  thej 
reflect  only  the  fashion  of  an  epooh  ;  bot  the  whole  world 
agreas  npon  the  merita  of  the  great  oomio  writer  who, 
while  refleotinK  bis  age  with  marrelons  fidelity,  has,  like 
Shakeapeare,  drawn  those  eternal  tjrpes  of  human  nature 
which  are  independent  of  time,  oonntrj,  or  manners,  and 
which  are  as  tms  to-day  as  in  the  honr  in  which  thej  were 
embodied,  or  as  they  will  be  a  thousand  years  hence.  The 
Tartnffea,  the  Sganarelles,  the  Dandins,  the  Agnbs,  the 
Otgoaa,  the  Jonrdoins,  the  Harpagons,  will  eudute  while 
homani^  exists. 

Ona  of  the  first  points  that  most  strike  a  stodent  of  these 
oomedies,  is  the  extreme  narrowneas  of  the  world  they 
represent ;  the  same  peraooages,  or  rather  varieties  of  the 
same,  are  constantly  reappearing  in  different  plays  ;  and, 
witlitlid  exception  of  anoh  indiridnal  ifpes  as  Tartoffo 
and  Harpa^o,  of  which  the  reprodnotion  waa  aoarcely  possi- 
ble, the  marqnis,  the  valet,  the  bowgmit,  the  ingenue,  and 
the  iatriguoTUe  form  Uie  whole  of  the  dramatiM  penona.  The 
bot  is,  the  elements  of  the  sode^  in  which  he  lived  were 
then  as  simple  as  those  of  a  Gredc  tragedy,  whan  oom- 
pared  with  the  perplexilaea  and  multUonn  upeoto  of  our 
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modem  dvilization.  Hia  world  waa  broadly  divided  into  two 
parts — the  noble  and  the  bowgtoit;  the  grade  below  waa 
non>exiatent  in  an  artiatia  point  of  view,  its  individnalisms 
wve  too  coarse  for  the  porpoeea  of  the  stage.  Theae  two 
great  divisions  were,  however,  capable  ol  aq^eral  nibdivi- 
riona :  thrae  was  the  oosrtier,  the  provincial  noble,  and 
Uia  plain  gmitleman ;  in  the  seoond  division  tber«  were 
the  geru  d»  roba,  the  men  of  law  and  mediome,  tlia  may 
ohant  and  the  shopkeeper. 

It  haa  been  a  matter  of  soipriae  that  Uoli&»  ahonld 
liave  had  the  hardihood  to  xidionle  the  oonitier  so  meroi- 
leaaly  as  he  haa  done  in  the  "Matquia."  Bnt  the  whole 
polioy  of  Lonis  XIV.  waa  to  abas*  Uia  pride  and  lower  the 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  noblene,  and  all  vhioh  tended  to  that 
object  gave  him  pleasure— indeed,  it  haa  been  said  that 
mote  than  one  character  of  this  kind  was  suggested  by 
Tiifipaplf.  The  "HarqniB"haaalwayabeena  favorite  sub- 
ject of  ridiovle  with  French  dramatists,  from  l£oli«re  to 
Leoooci. 

"' Always  the  Uarqnlaesl'  eiolalma  Hadams  Holltre,  In 
'  Ltmpnimptii  ds  Teniallles.' 

"'Yos— always  the  Harqulsas/  repUe«  b«T  hoeband.  'What 
the  dsvU  would  you  have  ma  take  as  an  amiulng  oharaoter  tor  the 
atage  ?  The  marqats  of  the  day  Is  the  buSooa  of  oomedy ;  and  as 
fn  all  the  anoleot  oomedies  we  Sud  a  oomlo  aervaiit  who  affords 
lanxliter  to  the  audlenoe,  so  In  all  oni  pieces  we  must  have  a 
rtdlonlous  marquis  to  divert  the  company.' " 

In  direotiag  I«  Orange  [tbe  actor]  how  to  support  this 
rMs,  he  says : 

" '  Too  Icnow  how  to  oome  on,  as  I  have  told  yon,  with  that  air 
whtoh  Is  sailed  It  M  air,  oomblng  your  perraqae  and  humming  a 
song  between  yoor  teeth— la,  U,  la.  la,  la.  la.  Make  room  there, 
yon  othere— two  marqiiiBea  moat  have  some  ground;  they  are  not 
the  people  to  content  ttaemaelvea  with  a  small  apace.'  " 

"  Do  yon  ballava,"  he  says,  speaking  Id  his  own  person,  "  that 
Holl^re  has  exhansced  all  that  Is  ridloalOQB  is  mankind  ?  With- 
out qnitUng  the  Conrt,  has  he  not  twenty  aharaeters  he  has  not 
tonohed  ?  Baa  he  not,  for  example,  those  who  profeaa  the  great- 
est [itandshlp  la  the  world,  and  who,  their  baoks  being  turned, 
make  It  their  buslnees  to  retile  one  another  7  Are  thero  not 
thoaa  extravagant  adulators,  those  Insipid  flatterers,  vbo  do  not 
aeaaOQ  with  any  salt  the  pralsw  they  give,  and  whoae  flatteries 
bave  a  nausaona  aweetnees  whioh  slokena  the  heart  tbat  Uatecs 
to  them  ?  Are  there  not  those  aoidld  oonttlars  of  tavor— those 
perfldlouB  adoiets  of  fortune,  who  bum  Ineeoae  before  you  In 
prosperity  and  oruah  you  in  dlagraoe  7  Are  there  oot  thoae  who 
are  always  the  diaoontentB  ol  the  Court— those  useless  followers, 
thoae  asalduouB  nulsaneee— those  people,  I  aay,  who  oan  oomit 
no  s^ees  but  ImpoitnnlUes,  and  who  deolie  to  be  reoompensed 
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ior  besfefdnpT  the  prince  for  ton  years  ?  Are  there  not  those  who 
caress  all  uUice.  who  promonado  inelr  civilities  T\^\\t  and  left,  and 
ran  to  every  one  they  see  with  the  same  embraces  and  protasta- 
iious  oi  Inendship  ?"  etc. 

In  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,**  we  bare  U  Marqxds 
again,  but  in  a  yet  more  despicable  light,  fawning  upon 
and  flattering,  borrowing  from  and  cheating,  the  poor  ig- 
norant citizen,  whom  he  despises.  That  these  portraits 
were  beneath  rather  than  above  troth,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  pictures  of  contemporary  writers,  where  we 
And  him,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxioation,  entering  the 
presence  of  a  lady,  his  face  stained  with  snuff  and  half 
concealed  by  an  enormous  perriwig,  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  constantly  combing,  in  whatever  place  or 
company  he  might  find  himself ;  the  comb  had  another 
use  for  these  gallants,  who  scratched  with  it  at  their  mis- 
tresses* doors  instead  of  knocking — this  denoted  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  familiarity.  Another  fashion,  even  more 
objectionable  than  the  suuff  and  the  comb,  was  allowing 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  grow  very 
long  for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  teeth  and  cleansing 
(he  ears. 

But  there  were  worse  men  than  the  marquis  about  Court 
and  city  :  brutal  Hbertines,  veritable  wehr-wolves,  believ- 
ing in  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  knowing  no  law  but  their 
own  devouring  passions — the  race  greatly  multiplied 
during  the  succeeding  century — ^these  he  has  typified  in 
Don  Juan  in  the  "Festin  de  Pierre." 

The  fatuities  and  pretentiousness  of  the  rustic  noblesse 
have  been  held  up  to  immortal  laughter  in  the  persons  of 
M.  de  Pourceaugnac  and  the  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas. 
Monsieur  is  so  ignorant  of  every  law  and  custom  out  of  his 
own  province,  so  credulous,  yet  puffed  with  self-import- 
ance, that  he  is  ready  to  become  the  dupe  of  the  first 
knave  he  meets.  But  la  comtesse  is  of  another  order :  she 
is  as  ignorant  and  as  silly  as  monsieur,  but  she  has  been 
*'  two  months  at  Paris,  and  seen  all  the  Court,"  and  gilds 
her  rusticity  with  town  airs,  with  new  customs,  new  words, 
er  old  ones  in  a  new  sense^  much  to  the  bewilderment  ojf 
her  stupid  rustic  serranta  Her  neighbors  are  insupport- 
able to  her,  "  with  the  impertinent  equality  with  which 
they  treat  people,"  she  condescends  to  flirt  with  monsieur 
the  councillor  and  monsieur  the  receirer  of  taxes,  "  they 
serve  to  fill  up  at  least  the  voids  of  gallantry,  and  to  moke 
up  the  number  of  aspirants  ";  but  her  heart  is  given  to  a 
young  town  gallant,  who  is  making  her  a  stalking-horse 
and  a  laughing-stodE. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  Moli^re  never  attacked  the 
magistracy.  Probably  the  fate  which  overtook  Gros  Guil- 
laume  and  his  companions  for  doing  so  had  so  impressed 
his  boyish  imagination  that  he  ever  afterward  stood  in 
awe  of  that  grave  body.  Next  in  the  bourgeois  grade  came 
the  merchants,  a  wealthy  ckss,  but  as  yet  of  little  socisd 
consideration  ;  their  lives  were  passed  in  great  obscurity, 
wholly  devoted  to  business,  and  unlighten^  by  any  pleas- 
ure or  distraction ;  their  manners  were  harsh  and  surly, 
and  they  were  sparing  of  civility,  even  to  their  customers. 
The  merchant  appears  but  once  in  Moli^re's  comedies, 
"Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  and  the  servility  with  which  ho 
receives  the  cajoleries  of  Don  Juan,  who  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  him,  displays  the  inferior  position  of  his  order. 
Trade  had  been  largely  developed  under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  Colbert,  but  it  was  not  until  the  next  century 
that  wealth  began  to  shoulder  birth  in  society.  Neither 
merchants  nor  magistrates  nor  men  of  any  profession  were 
admitted  to  the  salons  of  the  great  The  financiers  had 
not  yet  risen  into  importance ;  it  was  they  who  by  the 
force  of  their  enormous  riches  first  broke  down  the  ba]> 
riers  of  caste  in  the  succeeding  reign.  j 


The  pedantry  of  scholastics  was  too  rich  a  mine  not  to 

be  worked  by  our  comedian.    Babelais  had  ridiculed  it 

more  tha&  a  century  before  with  wonderful,  and,  indeed, 

unapproachable  humor ;  that  the  so-called  philosophers 

had  little  advanced  in  common  sense  since  the  days  o£ 

Panurge  and  Qargantua,  that  their  learning  was  still  a 

mere  cloud  of  verbosity,  is  shown  in  the  person  of  M.  Pan- 

crace,  the  Aristotelean  doctor  of  the  *'Mariage  Forc^."   A 

rival  has  asserted  that  the  form  of  a  hat  is  the  proper 

expression,  Pancraoe  maintains  it  should  be  the  figure  of 

a  hat: 

"The  world/'  he  orles,  "is  overthrown— fallen  into  a  general 
corruption.  A  frightful  license  reigns  everywhere,  and  the  mag- 
istrates who  are  appointed  to  maintain  order  In  the  State  ought  to 
blush  with  shame  to  suffer  a  scandal  so  Intolerable.  Is  It  not  a 
horrible  thing— a  thing  whioh'crles  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  that 
it  is  permitted  to  say  publicly,  the /orm  of  a  hat  ?" 

He  has  one  ear  for  the  learned  languages  and  the  other 
for  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  people  must  speak  to  him  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  langnage  in  whicft 
they  address  him.  When  asked  a  plain  question,  he  can 
only  reply  in  the  jargon  of  the  schools ;  he  is  a  man  of 
syllogisms,  all  words  and  no  meaning.  Such  were  the 
''pedants"  of  that  age. 

After  the  citizen,  however,  the  doctor  of  medicine  was 
the  favorite  butt  of  Moli^e*s  wit  He  was  never  weary  of 
exposing  his  ignorance,  his  pedantries  and  absurdities: 
That  the  doctors  deserved  all  the  ridicule  and  censure 
that  not  only  Moli^re,  but  so  many  other  authors,  heaped 
upon  them,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  their  mode  of  treatment :  to  bleed  and  purge  until 
they  had  almost  drained  the  patient  of  blood  and  vitality- 
were  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
time.  Like  the  philosophers,  they  were  all  theory,  and  as 
Aristotle  was  the  infallible  guide  to  the  one,  so  were 
Qalen  and  Hippocrates  the  not-to-be-disputed  authorities 
of  the  other.  When  one  of  the  doctors  in  "L* Amour 
M^dedn  "  is  told  that  Sganarelle's  coachman  is  dead  and 
buried,  he  persists  that  it  is  impossible,  because  Hippo- 
crates says  that  the  complaint  of  which  he  ^as  sick  termi- 
nates only  on  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day,  and  ha 
was  ill  but  six.  The  highest  praise  the  apothecary  qsQ 
bestow  upon  the  doctor  in  <<M.  de  Pourceaugnac  "  is,  tha€ 
''for  all  the' gold  in  the  world  he  would  not  cure  a  person 
with  any  other  remedies  than  those  the  Faculty  permitted. 
I  would  sooner  die  of  his  remedies,"  he  adds,  enthusiastic 
cally,  "  than  be  cured  of  any  other  man's.  For  whatever 
happens,  we  may  be  certain  that  everything  is  done  accord- 
ing to  rule." 

When  the  first  physician,  in  the  same  comedy,  seeks  m 
a  very  long  speech  to  prove  that  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  is 
both  mad  and  hypochondriacal,  the  second  exclaims,  in  a 
burst  of  admiration : 

"Your  reasonings  are  so  learned  and  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  mad  and  under  the  infla* 
ence  of  melancholy  hypochondria ;  and,  although  he  were 
not,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  become  so  for  the 
sake  of  the  admirable  things  you  have  said  and  the  justness 
of  your  reasoning." 

Again,  that  exquisitely  comical  Thomas  Diafoirus  is 
chiefiy  praised  by  his  father  because  he  never  relinquishes 
an  opinion,  attaches  himself  blindly  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancients,  and  has  never  wished  "  to  understand  or  listen  to 
the  reasons  and  experiences  of  the  pretended  discoveries  oi 
the  age  touching  the  circulation  of  the  blood." 

But  not  even  in  the  "Malade  Imaginaire"  is  the  satiro 
so  poignant  as  in  '*  L'Amour  M^dedn."  The  four  doctors 
there  introduced  represented  the  four  head  physicians  of 
the  King— Desfongerais,  Espriti  Guenaut  and  Daquin-^ 
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under  ilie  names  of  Desfonandres,  vhioh  signifies  a  man- 
kUler ;  Bohis,  a  barker  or  stammerer  ( M.  Esprit  stam- 
mered); Maoroton,  a  slow  speaker ;  and  Tom^s,  a  bleeder. 
These  worthies  being  left  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  learned 
oonsoltation  upon  Lnoinde's  malady,  never  once  mention 
the  patient*  bat  gossip  skbont  their  bnsiness  and  compare 
notes,    M.  Tom^  tells  a  story : 

"We  assembled  one  day,  three  of  ns,  for  a  consultation.  I 
stopped  the  whole  affair,  and  would  not  permit  any  opinion,  un- 
less things  were  conducted  according  to  rule.  The  people  of  the 
house  did  what  they  could ;  the  disease  was  urgent,  hut  I  would 
not  give  way,  and  the  sick  man  died  bravely  during  the  contest. 
A  man  dead  is  only  a  man  dead,  and  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  a 
formality  neglected  is  prejudicial  to  the  whole  body  of  physi- 
cians." 

The  sabseqnent  qnarrel  oyer  the  mode  of  treatment  is 
richly  hnmorons : 

*'  If.  Twnla :  I  sustain  that  an  emetic  will  kill  her.  M,  Derfon- 
anrbres :  And  I  that  bleeding  will  cause  her  death.  JIT  Tomks :  It 
Is  well  you  should  play  the  learned  man.  JIT.  Desfonandr^ :  Yes, 
1 1  I  will  cope  with  you  in  any  kind  of  erudition.  M,  Tom^ :  Be- 
member  the  man  you  made  burst  some  days  back.  M,  Detfonan- 
Cres :  Bemember  the  lady  you  sent  to  the  other  world  in  three 
days,"  etc. 

After  M.  Macroton  and  Bahls  hsTO  enumerated  to  the 
lather  all  the  drugs,  bleedings  and  purgations  they  haye  in 
store  for  his  daughter,  they  add,  ''  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  with  all  these  your  daughter  will  not  die ;  but  you  will 
hare  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  she  died  in  form. 
Better  to  die  in  accordance  with  rules  than  reooyer  against 
rule." 

The  homily  read  io  the  disputants  by  another  of  their 
order,  M.  Filerin  (friend  of  death),  is  full  of  scathing  irony: 
''Since  heayen  has  youchsafed  during  so  many  ages  that 
people  should  be  infatuated  with  us,  do  not  let  us,  by  our 
absurd  cabals,  disabuse  men's  minds,  but  profit  by  their 
silHness  as  gently  as  we  cim." 

The  popular  impression  went  with  Moli^re ;  as  an  in- 
stance, after  Mazarin's  death,  the  physician  who  attended 
him  used  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  streets  as  "  the  good 
doctor  who  klQed  the  cardinal  for  us."  In  a  succeeding 
generation,  Le  Sage  held  up  the  Faculty  to  a  ridicule  almost 
OS  terrible  as  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 

The  citizen  shared  with  the  doctor  in  the  unenyiable 
Lonor  of  being  th^  most  frequent  subject  of  his  satire. 
Jdolidre  kneweyery  inch  of  him  ;  he  was  bom  in  his  ranks, 
nnd  had  studied  him  in  eyery  phase — in  his  meanness,  ay- 
arioe,  silliness,  pride,  jealousy,  ostentation ;  and  in  all  iihese 
aspects  he  has  held  him  up  to  tiie  laughter  of  posterity.  His 
jnode  of  life  was  similar  to  that  of  the  magistrate  and  mer- 
chant His  home,  saye  when,  like  M.  Jourdain,  he  rose  to 
x>nsiderable  wealth,  was  plain  to  discomfoit— one  sitting- 
Toom,  bare-floored,  a  couple  of  arm-chairs  for  the  mother 
and  father,  wooden  stools  for  the  rest,  and  a  table  for 
meals,  seryed  in  x>ewter  and  wood ;  he  kept  no  company, 
saw  no  pleasure  ;  if  he  were  gayly  inclined,  he  might  once 
or  twice  in  his  life  pay  a  yisit  to  the  playhouse  of  the  H6tel 
de  Bourgogne ;  his  dress  was  as  simple  as  his  home— a 
black,  close-fitting  jacket,  a  black  cloak  and  a  leathern  cap, 
formed  his  ordinary  costume  ;  he  was  wholly  uneducated, 
credulous,  superstitious,  eadly  imposed  upon.  "Les 
Sganarelles"  picture  him  to  the  life. 

But  Georges  Dandiu  and  M.  Jourdain  indicate  the  ai>- 
proach  of  a  transition  period  ;  SganareUe  has  grown 
wealthy,  and,  weary  of  his  grub  state,  longs  to  soar  among 
the  butterflies ;  he  marries  an  aristocratic  wife,  and  be- 
oomes  a  Dandin ;  he  is  laughed  at  and  betrayed  by  her, 
bullied  and  despised  by  her  parents,  and  bound  to  subndt 
to  eyery  indignity  they  choose  to  impose  upon  him.  Yet 
Moli^re  allows  no  pity  for  him,  gifts  him  with  no  redeem- 


ing quality ;  he  renders  him  cowardly,  despieable.*  ungen- 
erous in  eyery  action,  and  sides  with  his  enemies ;  Dandin 
has  no  spark  of  gentleness  or  nobleness  in  his  nature ;  he 
would  wreak  any  yengeance  on  the  man  who  dishonors 
him,  proyided  he  could  do  so  without  personal  danger  to 
himself,  but  \he  fear  of  that  renders  him  ready  to  humbly 
apcdogize  for  daring  to  suspect ;  when  his  wife  pleads  to 
him  for  forgiyeness  for  past  faults,  and  promises  to  giye 
him  duty,  respect,  and  eyen  loye,  in  the  future^  he  only 
mocks  her,  and  proclaims  his  determination  of  thrusting 
his  adyantage  to  the  utmost ;  but  when  her  ready  wit 
turns  the  tables  upon  him,  he  is  upon  his  knees  craying 
her  forgiyeness. 

M.  Jourdain  is  a  better  type  than  (Georges  Dandin  ;  we 
laugh  at  but  do  not  despise  him ;  yet  he  aims  yery  much 
higher  than  Dandin  Married  in  his  own  sphere,  he  as- 
pires to  haye  a  marquise  for  his  mistress ;  he  desires  to 
gain  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  courtier,  and  all  the 
learning  of  a  doctor  of  the  uniyersiiy,  to  be  dressed  Hke  a 
peHi-maUre,  and  to  giye  entertainments  like  a  prince. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  comedy  more 
amusing  than  the  yagaries  of  M.  Jourdain ;  how  rich  is 
the  scene  of  instruction,  the  quarrel  between  the  masters 
oyer  the  comparatiye  excellence  and  usefulness  of  their 
different  arts ;  the  scene  with  the  yalets,  the  tailors  ;  his 
delight  when  the  maltre  de  phiiosophie  tells  him  that  he 
speaks  prose — although,  by-the-by,  Moli^re  drew  that 
stroke  from  a  far  higher  source  than  a  simple  bourgeois, 
the  Due  de  Soissons,  who,  according  to  Madame  de  S^- 
yign^,  received  the  information  with  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  M.  Jourdain. 

The  Sganarelles  were  the  bourgeois  of  the  old  rSgime ; 
the  Dandins  and  Jourdains  were  of  the  coming  race. 

MoliSre  dared  not  touch  the  Church,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  his  works  is  deyoted  to  the  exposure  of  hypocrites  and 
their  dupes.  Under  Louis  XIY.,  society  was  cursed  with 
a  swarm  of  pretended  deyotees,  who  made  piety  a  mask 
for  the  concealment  of  the  worst  yices  of  human  nature. 
A  pretension  to  deyontness  and  asceticism  was  one  of  the 
fashions  of  the  time. 

"  *  The  profession  of  hypocrite/  says  Don  Juan  (Pestln  de 
Pierre),  "  has  marvelous  advantages.  It  is  an  act  of  which  the 
Imposture  is  always  respected ;  and  though  it  may  be  discovered, 
no  one  dares  do  aaything  against  it.  AIL  the  other  vices  of  man 
are  liable  to  oensure,  and  every  one  has  the  liberty  of  boldly 
attacking  them;  bat  hypocrisy  is  a  privileged  vice,  who  with  its 
hand  closes  everybody's  mouth,  and  enjoys  its  repose  with  sove- 
reign Impunity." 

There  were  hnndreds  of  Tartuffes  and  Orgons  in  Paris 
in  those  days,  but  few  Elmires.  Tartuffe  was  a  thunder- 
bolt launched  among  these  whited  sepulchres.  The  sub- 
ject inspired  the  poet ;  for  neyer»  whether  we  oonsider  the 
subtlety  of  the  dialogue,  the  power  of  the  situations,  the 
delineation  of  character,  or  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  the  action  is  conducted,  did  the  genius  of  Molidre, 
either  before  or  after,  soar  to  such  a  height  The  storm 
he  raised,  however,  was  too  terrible  to  be  again  evoked, 
but  he  had  shown  how  terribly  he  could  scourge,  and 
what  a  mighty  latent  power  there  was  within  him. 

Upon  no  class  did  his  satire  fall  more  heayily  and  more 
deservedly  than  upon  the  PrScieuses,  the  blue-stockings 
of  the  H5tel  Bambouillet,  and  their  imitators.  "Les 
Fr^cieuses  Bidicules  "  was  his  flrst  great  success.  *'  Oour- 
age,  Moli^re,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  front,  on  its  first 
representation  ;  "  this  is  good  comedy  1"  In  his  preface 
to  that  work  he  stated  that  its  satire  was  directed,  not 
against  the  true  priciense,  but  her  imitator.  Suck  was, 
probably,  the  fact;  but  "Les  Femmes  Savamtes,"  pro- 
duced some  years  afterward,  were  no  rustic  imitators, 
but  the  veritable  Parisian   blue-stockings.     Under  the 
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names  of  TriMotis  and  Vadins,  he  pat  upon  the  stage 
the  Abb£  Ootin  and  Manage,  the  two  idols  of  the  aalont, 
and  introdoced  and  tnmed  into  ridionle  a  sonnet  com- 
posed b;  the  fonner,  vhioh  had  obtAinod  great  applanae 
at  the  hSUiL  The  famons  qoorrel  betveen  these  worthies, 
one  of  the  most  homorons  Boenes  in  the  whole  range  of 
oomedj,  la  likewise  an  ohuost  exact  reprodnotiDa  ol  an 
ootnal  event. 

The  reform 
of  longnage, 
is,  however, 
the  rnling 
passion  of  the 
ladies.  In  a 
fnrions  rage, 
PhiUminta 
disoharKes  hex 
cook,  "'What 
has  she  done?", 
inqniras  the 
hosband.  Has 
5he  broken 
soma  valoabla 
piece  of 
china?  Worse, 
Has  she  b1> 
lowed  the 
plate  to  be 
trtolan?  Wcxae. 
TTfla  she  her- 
self proved 
nnfaithfol     to 


her 


at! 


worae.  After 
thirty  leaaooB^ 
she  has  in> 
suited  her 
lad;'a  ear  bj 
nsing  a  bar- 
barous and 
plebeian  word 
deciatYely  con- 
demned by 
Vangelaal  We 
have  also 
mnoh  abont 
women'srights 
that  is  appro- 
priately diy- 
ertiog  at  the 
pcesant  d^. 

The  Sami- 
tes londly 
assert  the 
oqaalitjoftbd 

sexes,     Bspite     .-——.__ 

to      Bcientiflo    )  ^''••i^'^^i^T/'^^  - 
disco 


riiumi  only  the  eervanta.  His  ralet  is  Spanish,  thon^ 
Hantos  and  Terence  ware  also  Imd  ondar  oonbribation  for 
this  character.  The  $ovbr«ll»  was  Ant  introdnoed  I9  Gcr^ 
neille  in  his  "Oaleria  da  Falaia":  bat  UoUdre  has  given 
ns  a  wondeifal  variety  of  these  personages — there  are  no 
two  alike ;  all  the  gwKmira  and  wreantM  ars  ootspokoi 
and  shaip-toDgoed  ;  all  the  valets  ohett,  lie,  intrigue  ;  all 
are  knave^ 
and  yet  each 
has  saah  spe- 
cial ohanoter- 
istics  that  it  is 
impossibia  to 
ocnfoond  ^"» 
or  her  with 
another,  nieir 
familiari^ 
with  their 
mastery  their 
zaUsnd  sfCee- 
tion  in  their 
interests,  the 
e&dnra&oe 
with  wbieb 
they  snfEar 
blows  and 
abnse,  indi- 
cate a  state  of 
Booiety  for 
ever  psased 
away, 

Bnt  it  is 
time  to  tnm 
tiom  the  writ- 


votJbaa^  rivnn 


varies, 
cultivate     the 

most  abatmse  learning.  "  Itiae  above  these  low  and  vulgar 
inclinations,"  says  Armando  to  her  sister,  who  is  in  love. 
"  Many  yonrself  to  philosophy.  Give  np  to  reason  the 
sovereign  lordship.  What  can  yaa  see,  what  is  there  to 
see,  in  marriage  T"  They  also  disonss  the  distinctionB 
between  spiritnal  and  sensnal  love,  with  as  much  plainneaa 
as  certain  lady  orators  disooarse  npon  a  oertain  disgusting 
topic  in  our  own  day. 
Of  the  Moli&re  world  there  now  remaiiia  to  this  brief 


Jean  Bap- 
tista  Poqnalin 
was  bom  in 
the  Bna  St 
Honn^Fsria, 
in  the  year 
1622,     His 

boiayeoit  io 
oomf  ortoUe 
oirenmstsn- 
oes ;  his  father 
and  grand- 
father were 
tapestry -ma- 
ken  and  valelt 
de  dhambn  to 
Louis  Xin, 
Tlie  son  was 
destined  to 

...-^^  _       -^ j-    the  aama  caD- 

— ^J:r:_-i:i- r-\     ing.        His 

•~~~7 ■  grandfather, 

rome  idlr  raoit  ths  srssv.  however,   who 

greatly  potted  him,  had  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  and 
frequently  took  the  boy  to  the  E6tel  de  BoorgogncL  The 
plays  he  witnessed  there  were  not  of  a  very  devated  de- 
scription, being  ohieSy  ocanie  dramas,  borrowed  from  the 
Spsnish  ;  the  prolific  Hudy  was  the  pnttu*  foci ,-  Oomeille 
had  only  just  begun  to  write,  and  had  not  prodoced  any 
of  his  cA^s-cf  'atven.  There  was  do  comedy,  either  in  the 
olassic  or  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
The  father  of  Jean  Saptiatc,  however,  with  the  true 
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bounfeott  h&tnd  of  all  things  without  the  limits  ol  tnde,  Lonia  XIIL,  probably  u  sabatltDte  for  Ufl  bther,  who, 

ragBrded  thia  pisygoing  with  great  nawawnem.     ' '  Do  70a  as  it  haa  been  befoie  atated,  waa  one  of  the  royal  valett 

deaire  to  make  an  actor  of  him  ?"  he  demaadad,  ona  day,  <b  ehambn.     During  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Orl£aas 

angrily  of  the  grandfather.     "I  would  he  were  aa  good  on  to  stndy  the  law,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Paris  nntD 

aator  as  Belleroae  "  (a  famous  comedian  of  the  time],  an-  1645,  when  he  piaotioed  aa  advocate  at  the  bar. 

sweored  the  old  mail.     This  reply  straok  the  boy,' and  al-  Bnt  the  old  lore  of  the  theatre  was  still  aa  strong  aa  ia 

though  he  did  not  make  ap  his  mind  at  onoe  to  adopt  the  bis  boyish  days.     He  and  soma  other  young  man  of  his 

stage,  he  oonoeired  a  disgnat  for  his  tather'a  trade,  and  own  class  formed  a  company  and  performed  playa  fOr  thait 

after  a  time  snmmoned  up  oonnge  to  tall  him  that  be  own  and  their  friends'  oitertainment,  of  which  amusement 

should  neTET  be  aUe  and  their  own  talents 

to   adapt  himsdf  to  they    by-and-by    be- 

ii     He  had  a  power-  oame     ao     enamored 

fal    friend    in     the  that    they  oonoeiTod 

grandfather,  by  whose  the  idaa  of  taming 

persoaaiDns    be    was  them    to    profiL     Bo 

sent  to  the  College  of  they    to<A    a  tennis- 

Jesuits,  afterward  ooort    in    Ia  ^oiz 

known    aa     that     of  Blanohe^  in  the  Tan- 

Iiouis  le  Grand,    The  bonrg  Baist-Oermain, 

Frinoe  de  Conti,  the  and  called  it  the  H- 

biothet  of  the  great  lustra    Th^Uze,    and 

Oond^  also  Chapdle  developed  from  ama- 

and  Bemier,  were  his  tenrs  into  aotora,    It 

sohoolfellowB ;  and  for  was    now    that   Jean 

preoeptor  tn    philoa-  Baptiste  Foquelin  be- 

ophy  he  had  the  oele-  oame    Jean    Saptlste 

Inated  Gassendi.  Uolidra    The  ohange 

Here     he     remained   .  of  name  was   doubt- 

flve  years,  until  1611.  less  made    in    defer- 

His      studies      com-  enoe    to    his    father, 

pleted,    he    made   a  who,  as  a  matter  of 

ionzn^     into     Nar-  oonrae,  had  the  true 

bonne  in  the  train  of                                      noutaa  at  MAsa  v  us  •otboov.                                      hourgtoit     horror    ol 
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players.  And  jet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
some  cause  for  saoh  a  feeling  in  those  daya.  The  con- 
dition of  the  actor  was  most  degraded ;  he  was  a  pariah 
quite  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  and  no  society  would 
receive  him.  It  was  reserred  for  this  young  aspirant  to 
elevate  the  profession,  and  render  it  a  calling  for  gentle- 
men.  But  the  poor  old  upholsterer  was  not  to  know  that 

Moli^re*s  first  venture  was  not  successful ;  like  modem 
amateurs^  probably  his  and  his  confrkres^  estimate  of  their 
abilities  and  that  of  the  public  were  not  precisely  the  same, 
and  they  confounded  their  friends'  good  nature  with  their 
judgment  Pans  did  not  appreciate  their  efforts,  so  they 
migrated  to  the  provinces. 

Of  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life  few  particulars  are 
known.  It  was  that  of  a  strolling  player,  and  those  who 
would  know  what  that  life  meant  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century— nottthat  it  differed  much  from  the 
same  thing  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth — ^will  find  it 
minutely  pictured  in  the  pages  of  Soarron's  "Boman 
Oomiqua" 

At  Lyons,  in  1653,  he  produced  his  first  piece, 
'<  L'Etourdi,'*  with  some  success.  The  next  year  he  and  his 
company  passed  into  Languedoc,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  de  Oonti,  Molidre's  old  schoolfellow ; 
here  *'  Le  D^pit  Ampnreux  "  was  first  acted.  D'Assoucy, 
who  was  a  kind  of  troubadour,  musician,  eta,  a  notaUe 
character  of  the  period,  gives  us,  in  his  memoiv,  a  de- 
lightful glimpse  of  the  comedian  and  his  troux>e  :    ^ 

*'  What  charmed  me  the  most  was  my  meeting  with  MoUfere  and 
the  B^Jarts.  As  the  theatre  has  attraetiocs,  I  oould  not  very  soon 
quit  these  charming  friends ;  I  remained  at  Lyons  three  months 
amidst  comedy  and  festivity.  •  .  .  They  took  me  with  them  to 
P^z^nas,  where  I  could  not  recount  how  many  favors  I  received 
from  them  alL  It  Is  said  that  the  best  brother  will  grow  tired  of 
feeding  his  brother  by  the  end  of  a  moath;  bat  these,  more  gen- 
erous than  all  the  brothers  one  oould  bave,  did  not  weary  of  see- 
ing me  at  their  table  a  whole  Winter:  and  I  can  say  that  I  pleas- 
antly passed  the  da3rs  In  that  gentle  company,  feasting  upon 
seven  or  eight  dishes,  free  from  care  and  embarrassment  Never 
more  of  a  beggar,  and  never  better  fed.  Although  you  may  sing 
and  talk  of  your  fine  gentlemen  with  their  estates,  who  every  day 
have  six  ducats,  and  music  and  comedy— at  this  table,  well-sup- 
plied with  dainty  wines,  it  was  I  who  gave  the  toast  and  drank 
more  than  hypocras.  In  fine,  although  I  was  with  them,  I  could 
well  say  I  was  at  home.  I  never  saw  so  much  goodness,  so  much 
frankness,  nor  so  mudh  henesty,  as  among  those  people,  well 
worthy  to  really  represent  in  the  world  the  persons  of  princes, 
whom  they  represent  every  day  upon  the  stage." 

The  Prince  de  Gonti  confided  to  Moli^  the  conduct  of 
an  his  festivities  and  spectacles,  and  conceived  such  a  high 
esteem  for  him  that  he  offared  him  the  post  of  secretary. 
MoU^re,  however,  solicited  the  prince  to  allow  him  to  de- 
cline the  offer ;  he  better  loved  to  be  the  head  of  his  little 
republic,  to  be  unrestrained,  to  exercise  his  talents  as  he 
liked  best,  than  to  be  a  dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  the 
great  So  far  from  forfeiting  the  prince's  friendship  by 
this  refusal,  he  was  promised  that  august  personage's  pa- 
tronage npon  his  reappearance  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
determined  to  again  try  his  forttme.  Thither  he  went, 
and  was  presented  by  De  Oonti  to  the  King  and  the  Queen 
Mother. 

His  and  his  company's  first  appearance  before  Lonis 
was  on  the  24th  of  October,  1658,  at  the  Louvre,  in  Oor- 
neille's  *'NicomMe."  They  were  completely  successful, 
especially  the  ladies.  But  MoU^re  was  too  wise  to  enter 
into  a  rivalry  with  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  serious  plays,  for  which  its  company  was  so 
much  better  trained  than  his  that  had  performed  little  else 
than  comedy  ;  so,  when  the  performance  was  ended,  he 
advanced  to  the  front  and  thanked  his  Majestv  for  the 
goodness  with  which  he  had  excused  the  famts  of  those 


who  had  only  appeared  trembling  before  so  august  an  as- 
sembly, and  that  the  desire  they  had  of  having  the  honor 
to  divert  the  greatest  King  in  the  world,  had  rendered 
them  forgetful  that  his  Majesty  had  in  his  service  some  ex- 
cellent originals  of  whom  they  were  only  very  weak  copies ; 
but  that,  since  he  had  been  willing  to  countenance  them, 
he  entreated  very  humbly  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
give  one  of  those  divertissements  in  which  they  had  acquired 
some  repn^tion  in  the  provinces.  Such  permission  was 
accorded,  and  he  selected  one  of  iho&QpetUes  comedies^  after 
the  style  of  the  Italian,  which  had  achieved  much  succces 
in  Languedoc;  it  was  called  ''Le  Doctear  Amoureux." 
The  style  was  new,  and  the  piece  and  the  acting  of  Moli^ro 
were  so  good  that  the  King  gave  orders  that  he  and  his 
company  should  establish  themselves  in  Paris.  '*  Le  Doc- 
teur  Amoureux,"  and  several  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind, 
are  now  lost,  never  having  been  printed ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  that  was  good  in  them  was  subsequently 
worked  into  his  existing  comedies. 

Moli^'s  first  theatre  was  Le  Petit  Bourbon,  at  the 
Louvre,  but  in  1660  he  went  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  and 
his  company  took  the  name  of  IjCs  Oom^ens  de  Mon- 
sieur. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  he  had  given 
"L'Etourdi"  and  "Le  IMpit  Amoureux,"  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  But  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  he  achieved  his  first  great  triumph  in  "  Les  Pr^eusea 
Bidicules."  The  people  rushed  in  such  crowds  to  seo 
this  comedy,  that  after  the  first  night  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  to  double,  and  afterward  to  treble,  the  prices  of 
admission. 

This  play  secured  the  fame  of  its  author,  and  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  French  stage.  "  Le  Ooca 
Imaginaire"  and  "L'£cole  des  Maris"  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Success  always  breeds  enemies,  and  Moli^'s 
were  numerous.  His  portraits  were  so  lifelike,  that  thero 
were  always  people  angrily  declaring  themselves  to  be  the 
originals,  and  threatening  vengeance  against  him ;  then 
there  were  the  unsuccessful  poets  and  dramatists,  a  savage 
crew,  to  sneer  at  his  works,  and  vow  that  they  were  plagi- 
aries ;  but  the  public,  paying  no  heed  to  them,  continued 
to  crowd  his  theatre,  and  every  new  work  gave  indication 
of  a  genius  that  grew  finer  and  stronger  with  each  effort 
Manage  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  "Les  F&choux.'* 
"In  the  comedy  of  the  'F&dheux,'"  he  says,  "which  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  M.  Moli^re's,  the  huntsman  who  is  in- 
troduced is  M.  de  Soyecourt ;  it  was  the  King  who  gave 
him  this  subject,  upon  leaving,  after  the  first  representa- 
tion of  this  piece,  which  took  place  at  M.  Fouquet'a  His 
Majesty,  seeing  M.  de  Soyecourt  pass,  said  to  Moli^re, 
'  There  is  a  great  original  that  you  have  not  copied ';  and 
all  the  hunting  terms  are  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
Kinghimsell" 

"  L'ficole  des  Femmes,"  produced  in  1662,  raised  a  great 
storm ;  prudery  took  alarm,  and  pronounced  it  immoral 
and  indecent ;  pedantry  was  shocked  at  some  famiL'ar  ex* 
pressions  introduced,  especially  at  the  words,  "  tarte  &  la 
cr^e,"  which  was  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  it 
became  a  proverb.  The  Duo  de  la  Feuillade  pronounced 
the  piece  that  contained  such  an  expression  to  be  unen- 
durable. Moli^  replied  to  the  clamor  by  a  little  sketch, 
entitled  "La  Oritique  de  I'^ole  des  Femmes,"  in  which 
he  mercilessly  ridiculed  the  damorers,  especially  La  Feuil-> 
lade,  whom  he  introduced  under  the  title  of  le  Marquis. 
This  gentleman,  when  asked  his  objections  to  the  play,  can 
only  repeat*  "  tarte  2k  la  ordme  I" 

The  duo  revenged  this  satire  in  a  very  cowardly  manner. 
Meeting  Moli^re  in  the  street  one  day,  he  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  and  rubbed  his  face  against  the  cut  buttons  ol 
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his  coat  nniil  he  made  it  bleed,  crying,  *'  Tnrto  ^  la  er^me, 
tarte  ik  la  cr^me  1" 

The  King  was  verj  indignant  when  he  heard  of  this 
ontrage,  and  held  La  Feoillade  in  disgrace  for  some  time 
afterward. 

In  the  same  year,  1663,  Moli^  prodaoed  another  satire 
of  a  similar  kind,  "L  'Imprompta  de  Versailles,*'  in  which 
he  again  attacked  conrtiers  and  pr^cienses,  together  with 
his  literary  detractors,  especially  Bonrsault,  who  had  at- 
tacked him  in  a  piece  entitled  ''Le  Portrait  dn  Peintre." 
His  satire  was  this  time  chiefly  directed  against  the  actors 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  who,  enyions  of  the  greater 
snocess  of  the  rival  theatre,  were  his  most  bitter  CDemiea 
These  he  held  np  to  ridicule  by  mimicking  their  fanlts, 
extrayaganoes  and  peculiarities,  which  were  seemingly  of 
a  very  pronounced  desbription.  Montflenry,  one  of  those 
imitated,  revenged  himself  and  his  con/rhres  in  a  comedy 
entitled  **  L'Impromptn  de  rH6tel  de  Gond^,"  in  which  he 
imitated  Moli^re  in  the  rdle  of  C^sar,  in  «La  Mort  de 
Pomp^e,"  and  thus  described  his  acting  in  tragedy: 

"  n  parolt  tout  de  m6m«;  11  ylent  le  nez  an  Tent, 
Les  pledfl  en  parenthfese,  et  T^paule  en  ayant; 
Sa  perraqne  qui  salt  lo  o6t£  qa*ll  avanoe, 
Plus  plelne  de  laoriers  qu'un  Jambon  da  Mayenoe. ' 
Les  mains  but  les  o^t^s,  d*im  air  pen  n6gllg6. 
La  t^te  snr  le  dos  eomme  nn  mulet  oharg4 ; 
Les  yeoz  fort  ^gar^s ;  puis,  d^ltant  ses  r{)les, 
I)*an  hoquet  ^temel  s^pare  ses  paroles." 

Now,  Moli^re,  like  all  bom  comedians,  had  a  great  pen- 
chant for  tragedy,  and  this  satire  galled  him  extremely. 
But,  not  content  with  this  legitimate  retaliation,  Montflenry 
endeavored  to  ruin  him  with  the  King  by  a  most  horrible 
accusation,  to  understand  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  great  writer's  domestic  life. 

Among  the  ladies  who  joined  the  Blustre  Th^tre  was 
one  named  Madeleine  B^jart,  and  she  had  never  quitted 
him  in  all  his  wanderings.  She  was  his  friend  and  confi- 
dant, and  possessed  great  influence  over  him ;  some  say  they 
were  united  by  closer  ties  than  friendship.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  she  had  a  young  sister,  Armando  B^jart,  who  was  a 
child  when  she  first  joined  the  troupe,  but  who  afterward 
became  one  of  its  members^  Moli^  conceived  a  violent 
attachment  for  this  girl,  and  ultimately  married  her. 
There  were  various  stories  circulated  about  this  marriage  ; 
some  said  that  Armando  was  Madeleine's  daughter,*  by  a 
gentleman  of  Avignon,  to  whom  she  was  secretly  married ; 
.  others  went  so  far  as  to  report  that  she  was  MoH^re's  own 
child  1  It  was  this  latter  atrocious  calumny  that  Mont- 
flenry laid  before  the  King.  Moli^e  deigned  no  public 
reply,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  fully  satisfied  his  Majesty, 
for  two  months  afterward  the  King,  together  with  Henri- 
ette  d'Orl^ans,  held  at  the  baptLsmal  font  the  comedian's 
first  child,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Louis.  It  was  a  noble 
reply  to  his  traducers.    As  a  further  proof  of  his  esteem, 

*  This  statement  will  be  found  In  all  the  old  biographies  of 
Moll^re,  and  was  not  exploded  until  M«  BefEara  published  the  copy 
of  the  Hiarrlage  deed.  It  runs  as  follows:  "Jean  fiaptiste  Po- 
quelln,  fllS  de  Jean  Poqnelin  et  de  feu  BCarie  Gress^,  d'one  part; 
ot  Armando  Oresinde  B^Jart,  fllle  de  feu  Joseph  B^art  et  de  Ma- 
rie Hervd,  d^antre  part;  tons  deux  de  oette  paroisse  vis-jt-vls  le 
Palais  Boyal,  flanoto  et  marine,  tont  ensemble,  par  permission  de 
H.  Comtee,  doyen  de  Notre  Dame,  et  grand-vlcaire  de  Monselgn- 
ear  le  Oardinal  de  Betz,  arohoTdque  de  Paris,  en  prteenoe  dudlt 
Jean  Poquelln,  pfere  da  mari^,  et  d*Andr^  Boadet,  beau-fr^re  da 
marine,  de  ladite  Marie  Herv£,  m^re  de  la  marine,  Louis  B^jart.  et 
Madeleine  B^Jart,  frfere  et  sooar  de  ladite  marine."  This  deed  is 
signed  by  all  the  persons  herein  named. 

The  presenoe  of  the  parents  and  relations  of  both  parties  clears 
the  transaotlon  of  all  the  foal  imputations  oast  upon  it,  as  well 
as  ot  the  story  that  Madeleine  was  so  violently  opposed  to  the 
marriage  that  It  had  to  be  celebrated  clandestinely. 


his  Majesty  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,000  livrea. 
The  union  was  an  unhappy  one ;  Moli^  was  many  years 
her  senior,  she  had  little  affection  for  him ;  his  great  fame 
and  high  position  were  probably  the  only  incentives  to  the 
marriage.  That  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  both 
sides.  He  was  very  jealous,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  had 
ample  cause  to  be  so.  She  was  a  thorough  coquette,  with 
very  little  heart,  and  treated  her  husband  very  badly  at 
times.  But  one  smile  of  affection  could  always  dispel  his 
anger. 

" '  Her  presence,'  he  said  to  Chapelafn, '  caused  me  to  forget 
all  my  resolutions,  and  the  very  first  words  she  uttered  in  her 
own  defense  left  me  so  convinced  that  my  saspldons  were  iU 
founded,  that  I  asked  her  pardon  for  my  credulity.  Everything 
in  the  world  is  connected  in  my  heart  with  her;  the  idea  of  her 
has  so  seized  me  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  in  her  absence  that 
will  give  me  the  least  pleasure.' " 

At  another  time,  in  some  confidences  with  Bohault  and 
Mignard,  he  spoke  in  a  different  strain  : 

" '  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,' he  said,  'and  I  have  only 
what  I  merit  I  have  not  considered  I  was  too  austere  for  do- 
mestic society.  I  have  believed  that  my  wife  ought  to  subject  her 
actions  and  her  virtue  entirely  to  my  ideas;  and  I  feel  fully  that 
in  her  situation  she  had  been  more  unfortunate  than  I  am  if  she 
had  done  so.  She  is  sprightly,  witty,  and  she  Is  sensible  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  so ;  ail  that  annoys  me,  spite  of  mjrselt.  I  am 
always  talking  and  complaining  of  it' " 


During  his  ruptures  with  his  wife.  Mademoiselle  la  Brie, 
the  heroine  and  ingenue  of  so  many  of  his  comedies,  and 
who  played  Agn^  in  "L*£cole  des  Femmes,"  by  the  gen- 
eral demand  of  the  audience,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  was  his 
chere  ctmie.  One  of  his  friends,  surprised  that  a  man  eo 
delicate  as  Moli&re  should  have  placed  his  afifeotions  so 
badly,  wished  to  disgust  him  with  this  lady  : 

« <  You  know,'  he  said, '  that  La  Barre  and  Florimont  are  her 
lovers,  that  she  is  not  handsome,  that  she  is.  In  truth,  a  skeleton, 
and  that  she  has  not  common  sense.' 

"  *  I  know  all  that,'  replied  Molifere, '  bat  I  am  accustomed  to 
her  faults;  and  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  me  to  accommo- 
date myself  to  the  imperfections  of  another-^I  have  neither  time 
nor  patience.' " 

He  was  evidently  a  most  exacting  jnan  in  domestio  life  : 

"A  window  opened  or  shut  before  or  after  the  time  he  had 
ordered  would  put  him  in  convalsions ;  if  a  book  was  disarranged, 
it  was  enough  to  throw  him  off  his  work  f of  a  fortnight  He 
had  few  domestics  with  whom  he  did  notnnd  fault;  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  the  most  precise  ware  those  i^om  he  most 
esteemed." 

In  all  his  habits  he  observed  fiie  manners  of  a  grand 
seignei^;  hewordd  not  have  arsangad  the  folds  of  his  cra- 
vat with  his  own  hands,  and  exacted  an  obaerrAnce  as 
punctilious  from  his  valets  as  ihough  he  had  been  the 
King  himsell  These  peculiarities  ^ow  aome  light  upon 
his  domestio  grievanoes. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  he  was  Sganardle  nt  home  as  well  as 
upon  the  stage,  and,  after  making  every  possible  deduc- 
tion, Madame  MoU^  was  a  very  bad  wife.  Of  her  per- 
sonal appearance  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  portrait,  in  that 
of  Ludle,  of  which  she  was  the  original,  in  the  "  Boux»> 
geois  GentHhomme  '*: 

"  She  has  small  eyes,  but  they  are  full  of  fire ;  ^e  most  brilliant 
and  most  piercing  in  the  world ;  the  most  melting  that  one  could 
see.  She  has  a  large  mouth,  but  it  has  charms  that  you  never  eee 
in  other  mouths;  the  very  sight  of  it  inspires  desire •> it  is  the 
most  attractive,  the  most  lovable  mouth  in  the  world.  She  is  not 
tall,  but  her  figure  is  easy  and  graceful.  Hhe  affects  a  noncha- 
lance in  her  speech  and  her  actions,  and  her  manners  have  I  know 
not  what  charm,  that  insinuates  them  into  every  heart  She  has  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  wit  Her  conversation  is  charming.  She 
is  as  capricious  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  But  her  caprices  become 
her."— "Bourgeois  QentUhomme,"  Act  llL,  Scene  9. 
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TntoMd  "by  her  hoibMid,  ihe  waa  bu  admirable  HtnMk. 
"HerTOioe,''  bi^  ■  oantamponr^,  "whbo  paUwtio  that 
sli«  had  tnilj  in  her  heart  the  paaidon  vhiob  ma  onl;  in 
bar  moath." 

At  length  their  diaagreemante  row  to  moh  a  height  ai  to 
b«  no  hmger  endurable  and  they  aaparated,  atUl  liring 


Toward  three  o'clock  one  morning,  the  oompany,  t«it 
dmnk,  began  mortizing;  in  a  melancholy  Tein,  upon 
the  illfl  of  life,  itBTanitiw  and  nothlngaen;  "XJie  ia  a 
poor  lot,"  exdaimad  one.  "Let  na  quit  it,  for  fear  anoh 
good  fiianda  aa  na  ahonld  be  aeparated ;  let  lu  go  and 
droimoiunlTSB,  the  river  i3  at  the  door,"    "  That  ia  tana," 


under  the  eama  roof,  howerei ;  to  come  together  again 
onl  J  one  year  before  his  death. 

Ifoli&ie  lived  among  the  irildeat  apirita  of  the  age — Oha- 
pelle,  Bachaomont,  Cyrano  de  Bwgetac,  Boilean,  Ninon 
da  rEnolos,  Madame  de  la  Sablidre,  all  were  gneata  at  his 
ooontry  honae  at  Antenil,  and  made  many  a  wild  revel 
there.  His  health,  however,  oompelled  him  to  be  abatem- 
iooa  in  hia  own  habits,  and  he  frequently  went  to  bed, 
leaving  Cbapdle  to  play  the  host 


nr  Nouiia'H  Tm, 

aaid  a  third  ;  "  we  ean  never  have  a  better  opportnni^  Ot 
Ajbig  good  frienda  and  Joyf  ally  ;  and  oar  death  wilE  make 
aoma  noise."  And  thereupon  the  whole  party  started  for 
tha  river,  except  one.  Baron,  the  aotor,  who  tan  to  wake 
Uoli6re,  and  to  aand  aoma  of  the  aarvants  after  them. 
The  woold-be  snioidss  had  already  lannohed  a  boat  to 
carry  them  into  deep  water,,  when  the  domestioa  came  np 
and  made  every  effort  to  stop  them.  In  a  great  rage,  the 
gentlemen  drew  their  aworda  and  toiloDaly  attacked  the 
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1  aoxtoa  VKiH9im  m  nm  mn  or  MOutax.— rav  rAun  botal  n«aB,  i 


I  OBIBLIB  corrsL, 


intoriopos,  driving  tham  btck  to  Antenil  ;'  then  Hbey 

vara  met  by  Moli&n,  to  whom  thoj  loadlj  oomplaisAcl  of 

the  ioMlest  Interfunaoo  of  taia  peopla, 

"Weaiyof  tha  troablea  of  thia  world,"  s^d  oita^"\n 

have  determiiied  to  pus  ioto  the  other  to  better  oanelTea  ; 

the  river  appeared  to  na  the  shortaet  rood  thither,  and 

those  rognee  stopped  ua." 

"And  what  haTo  I  done^"  aaid  UoUSre,  tmgaiag  to  be 

angry,  '■  tliat  you  ahonld  form  anob  aa  ezoellent  pnrpMe 

withont  asking  me  to  take  part  In  !t  ?  What,  drown  yonr- 
aelves  without  ma  7  X 
will  QSTer  again  baliere 
yon  to  ba  my  frieade." 

"Ton  are  right,"  cried 
Obapelle ;  "  we  have  done 
yoa  iojnatioe.  Coma  and 
drown  yourself  with  na," 
"Softly,"  reaponded 
Uoli&ra;  "It  is  not  an 
a&ir  to  be  improperly 
nndartaken.  Were  we  to 
drown  onrselvea  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning, 
people  wonld  ny  we  had 
been  oaronsing,  and  that 
we  had  done  it  like  dea- 
pendoes  or  dmnkards. 
To-mormw,  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning, 
fasting,  and  before  erery- 
body,  we  jfill  go  and 
-     ■  -throw  ooraems  bead-fore- 

,'    vOLitM^  oHua  IT  rtiiiua,-   moet  into  the  tirer." 


"  Uorblen  1" 'exedaimed  Jean  Baptiste  Iiolli,  who  waa 
of'the  party ; '^' Uolidre  has  always  a  hundred  timea 
more  aanae  than  we  hareb  ',  Let  us  pat  it  off  until  to-mor- 
row, and  go  to  bed,  for  I  am  sleepy." 

And  thua  by  Iiia  wit  and  flnoHe  our  poet  averted  what 
these  headatrong  baoobanallana  would  oertainly  have  oar- 
ried  to  a  btal  oataatroph*  He  was  hirUeU  a  grave  and 
silent  man.  There  ia  a  story  told  of  a  lady  of  diatinetion 
who  invited  him  to  meet  a  party,  thinking  that  ha  would 
entertain  tliam  with  hia  wit ;  ba  oame,  bnt  thronghont  the 
evening  aaaasely  opened  hia  lipa.  He  tells  the  story  him- 
self in  hia  "OriUqnede  rfioola  dee  Femmea."    AtF<z&iaa 


■outart  tom  AT  raaa  l4  ooaisi. 
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thej  used  to  show  a  ohair  in  a  barber's  ahop,  wbere  he 
would  at  for  hours  without  speaking  a  word.  This  taci- 
turn melancholj  is  a  frequent  oharaoteristio  of  great  oomo- 
dians. 

The  production  of  "  Don  Juan  "  (Le  Festin  de  Pierre), 
in  which  he  anticipated  "  Tartuffe  "  by  his  attacks  upon 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  age,  and  by  making  liis  libertine  hero, 
the  Tery  embodiment  of  all  that  is  evil,  turn  folse  d^vot, 
was  the  signal  for  another  furious  attack  upon  him  ;  he 
was  called  a  devil  incarnate,  and  one  writer  prognosticated 
deluge,  famine  and  plague  unless  the  King  put  a  bridle 
upon  his  impiety.  Immediately  afterward  Louis  conferred 
upon  his  company  the  title  of  <*  Troupe  du  Boi,*' and  a 
pension  of  7,000  livres,  together  with  1,000  livres  for  him- 
selt 

It  was  thus  he  always  replied  to  ihe  great  writer's  ene- 
mies. In  what  high  esteem  he  held  him  is  testified  by  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  Madame  Campan  in  her 
M^moires .: 

"  Louis  XrV,  discovered  that  the  offloers  of  his  chamber  hav- 
ing tesUfled  by  the  most  offensive  disdain  how  greatly  they  were 
mortified  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the  comptroller  of  the  household 
T.  Ith  Moli^re,  valet  de  cTiambre  to  the  King,  because  he  was  an 
actor,  that  celebrated  man  had  abstained  from  eating  at  that  table. 
Louis  XIY.,  desirinK  to  pat  an  end  to  these  outrages,  which  should 
not  have  been  inflicted  upon  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his 
age,  said  one  morning  to  Moli^re,  at  rising:  'They  tell  me  you 
fare  badly  here,  MoUfere,  and  that  the  ol&oers  of  my  chamber  do 
not  think  yod  fit  to  eat  with  them.  You  are  perhaps  hungry ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  awakened  with  a  very  good  appetite.  Sit  at  that 
table,  and  let  there  be  served  my  en  cos  de  mdt,'  *  Then  the 
King,  carving  his  fowl,  and  having  ordered  MoUfere  to  be  seated, 
served  him  with  a  wing,  taking  at  the  same  time  one  for  himself ; 
and  ordered  that  the  entriet  famSUree,  which  wmre  composed  of 
some  of  the  meet  dietingaished  and  favored  of  the  Court,  should 
be  admitted.  '  You  see  me,'  said  the  King  to  them, '  entertaining 
^oli^re,  whom  my  vaieia  de  chambre  do  not  find  good  company 
enough  for  them.'  From  that  time  Molibre  had  no  need  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  that  table— all  the  Court  overwhelmed  him  with 
Invitations." 

This  act  alone  would  have  entitled  Louis  XIY.  to  the 
title  of  le  Grand  Monarque, 

*'L'AYare,"  after  '*  Tartuffe,"  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
works,  brought  out  in  1667,  was  not  successful  at  first. 
''What  r' said  a  dnke,  '*ia  Mali^ra  a  fool?  and  does  he 
take  ns  for  ninnies,  to  endure  five  acts  of  prose  ?  Was 
there  erer  anything  more  absurd  ?  How  osn  one  possibly 
be  diverted  by  x^rose?"  Only  the  jingle  of  rhyme  was 
grateful  to  the  exquisite  ears  of  that  age.  Upon  its  repro- 
duction*  however,  some  time  afterward,  it  crowded  the 
theatre  for  almost  a  year. 

The  return  of  the  celebrated  Itah'an  comedian,  Scara- 
mouche,  after  three  years'  absence,  sent  all  Pans  crowding 
to  the  Italian  theatre.  Moli^re's  house  was  deserted.  The 
company  became  dissatisfied,  and  urged  several  projects 
upon  him  to  increase  the  receipts.  Among  others,  they 
begged  him  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  King  that  the 
household  troops,  who  had  always  been  free  of  iho  parterre, 
and  who  nightly  filled  it,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the  come- 
dians, should  not  be  admitted  without  paying  as  other 
spectators.  Moli^re  yielded  to  tiieir  desire,  and  obtained 
the  order.  But  the  first  time  it  was  put  in  force  there  was 
a  riot,  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  theatre,  slew 
the  doorkeepers  who  opi>oeed  their  passage,  and  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  the  actors,  which  were  saved  only  by  Mo- 
li^re*s  oonrage  in  facing  and  exhorting  the  rioters.  His 
troupe  were  now  damorous  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 
hibition, but  his  dignity  would  not  permit  of  this.  He 
complained  to  the  King  of  the  outztige  that  had  been  offered 


*  Food  left  in  readiness  for  the  King  during  the  night. 


him.    The  offenders  were  punished,  and  the  burdensome 
free  admissions  aboHshed  for  ever. 

But  he  was  soon  again  in  hot  water  over  his  comedy  of 
"Tartuffd."  The  first  three  aots'of  this  great  work  had 
been  represented  at  Versailles  as  early  as  1664,  although 
the  oomplete  play  was  not  given  in  Paris  until  1667.  The 
storm  raLsed  against  it  by  the  pious  was  so  terrible  that  the 
King  prohibited  the  second  representation. 

"'Eight  days  after  the  prohibiUon  of  "  Tartuffe."  *  says  Mo- 
Ukre,  in  his  preface  to  that  comedy, '  there  was  represented  before 
the  Court  a  piece  entitled  **  Bcaramouche  Ermite,"  and  the  Kin^, 
in  leaving,  said  to  the  great  prince  (Cond^)  what  I  am  about  to 
tell :  "  I  would  much  like  to  know  why  the  people,  who  are  so 
scandalized  by  Holi^re's  comedy,  say  not  a  word  about  that  of 
Bcaramouche."  "It  is,"  replied  the  pdnco,  "  because  the  com- 
edy of  Scaramouohe  mocks  heaven  and  religion,  for  which  these 
gentlemen  care  little;  while  that  of  Molifere  mocks  themselves, 
and  that  they  are  not  able  to  endure.'' ' " 

The  date  assigned  to  the  production  of  "Le  Misan- 
thrope *'  in  all  the  editions  of  Moli^re*s  works  is  1666,  but 
there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  play  that  it  was  not  acted 
until  after  '<Le  Tartuffe."  Although  placed  upon  the 
stage  in  the  month  of  June,  it  had  a  run  of  twenty-one 
consecutive  performances,  considered  a  great  success  in 
those  days,  more  especially  at  such  a  time  of  year.  It  is 
the  most  refined,  although  by  no  means  the  most  amusing; 
of  his  comedies ;  one  scene  of  it  probably  suggested  the 
scandal  scenes  of  Sheridan's  **  School  for  ScandaL"  "Mdi- 
oerte,"  "Amphitryon,'*  "Le  Sicilien"  and  "Oeorgea  Dan- 
din  "  followed.  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  relative  to 
this  last  piece  which  is  worth  giving.  "While  he  was  en- 
gaged npon  the  play,  a  Mend  warned  him  that  these  was  a 
real  Dandin,  who  would  most  probably  reoognifle  his  por- 
trait, and  who,  by  his  position  and  influence,  might  cause 
him  some  trouble. 

,  "You  are  right,"  replied  the  author,  "and  I  know  a 
sure  means  of  conciliating  the  man  of  whom  yon  speak — ^I 
will  read  him  my  pieca" 

One  night  at  the  theatre,  of  which  he  was  a  oonstant  at- 
tendant, Moli^re  said  to  this  "Dandin"  that  when  he  had 
an  hour  to  spare  he  should  like  to  give  him  a  reading. 
The  man  felt  himself  so  honored  by  the  compliment^  that 
he  proposed  the  next  day,  and  ran  all  over  Paris,  inviting 
friends  to  be  present  The  comedy  was  read  to  a  large 
assembly,  everybody  was  delighted,  none  more  so  than  he 
whom  it  reflected,  and  who  mightHy  enjoyed  his  stage 
presentment 

When  the  clamor  against  "  Le  Tartuffe  "  had  subsided, 
Moli^re  once  more  announced  it  for  repetition.  All  the 
ftuy  of  its  opponents  was  in  an  instant  reawakened.  The 
eagerness  to  secure  places  was  so  great  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  were  happy  to  obtain  boxes  on  the  third 
tier.  But  ere  the  ourtain  was  raised  there  came  an  order 
from  the  representatives  of  the  King,  who  was  then  in 
Flanders,  prohibiting  the  performance.  Moli^re  immedi- 
ately dispatched  two  of  his  company.  La  Thorilli^re  and 
La  Grange,  to  the  camp,  with  a  petition  praying  his  Ma- 
jesty's protection.  They  returned  with  an  order  author- 
izing the  representation.  Les  Tartuffes  of  Paris  continued 
to  howl  and  denounce ;  but  the  comedian  had  triumphed, 
and  the  piece  continued  to  be  played  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

" M.  de  Pourceaugnac,"  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme," 
"Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,"  "La  Oomteaae  d'Escar- 
bagnas,"  and  "Les  Femmes  Savantes,"  were  produced  in  the 
four  following  years,  1669-72.  The  last  was  not  an  imme- 
diate sncoess.  "  Les  Pr^oieuses  Bidicules  "  had  years  be- 
fore demolished  the  subjects  satirized,  and  the  satire  had 
lost  much  of  its  point    The  King,  however,  vras  pleased 
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to  express  his  approTsil  oi  the  work,  and  from  that  time  i^ 
rose  in  pablic  estimation. 

In  1672  his  imhappj  differences  ^th  his  wife  were 
patohed  np  for  the  last  time.  His  health  had  long  been 
failing,  he  had  suffered  for  years  from  a  distressing  congh, 
but  from  this  period  he  beoame  rapidly  worse,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  third  representation  of  "Le  Malade  Imagin- 
aire/*  produced  on  tiie  10th  of  Febraaryy  1673,  he  was  so 
ill  that  both  his  wife  and  Baron,  the  actor,  entoeated  him 
not  to  perform.  "  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  answered ;  ''  there 
are  fff^  poor  workmen  who  have  only  their  daily  pay  to 
live  npon»  what  will  they  do  if  I  do  not  act  ?  I  shonld  re- 
proach myself  if  I  neglected  to  give  them  their  bread  for  a 
single  day.'*  Bat  he  sent  for  the  company,  and  told  them 
if  they  were  not  ready  by  fonr  o'clock  he  would  not  be 
able  to  play,  as  he  felt  himself  more  than  usually  indis- 
posed. 

At  four  o'clock  precisely  the  curtain  rose,  and  he  went 
through  his  part,  but  with  great  difficulty ;  once  during 
the  performance  the  audience  could  not  help  pesceiving 
that  he  was  conrulsed,  but  he  passed  it  off  wiUi  a  forced 
laugh.  When  the  piece  was  finished  he  put  on  his  dress- 
iDg-gown  and  went  into  Baron's  box,  and  asked  him  what 
the  people  thought  of  the  play.  After  expressing  the 
opinions  he  had  heard,  Baron  remarked  that  he  appeared 
very  unwell.  "I  am,"  replied  MoliSre,  "  the  cold  is  kill- 
ing me."  Then  Baron  felt  his  hands,  which  were  quite 
frozen,  and  put  them  into  a  muff  to  try  and  warm  them, 
and  sent  for  his  chairman  to  conyey  him  home.  He  was 
put  to  bed,  after  eating  a  little  bread  and  some  Par- 
mesan cheese.  But  soon  afterward  he  was  seized  with  a 
yiolent  fit  of  coughing,  and  brought  up  a  quantity  of 
blood.  Baron  was  very  much  frightened,  but  Moli^re  en- 
deavored to  pass  it  off  by  saying  he  had  frequently  brought 
up  a  great  deal  more ;  nevertheless,  he  requested  him  to 
fetch  his  wife  up-staira  When  Baron  returned  with  Ma- 
dame Moli^re,  he  was  dead  ;  he  had  expired  in  the  arms  of 
two  sisters  of  charity,  suffocated  with  blood  that  was  pour- 
ing from  his  mouth. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1673,  aged  fifty-three. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  Christian  burial,  and 
his  opposition  was  overcome  only  by  the  orders  of  the 
King.  Considering  the  state  of  society  in  those  days, 
Molidre's  body  would  have  been  quite  as  well  out  of  their 
company.  Nevertheless,  he  was  interred,  but  with  maimed 
rites.  "Whatr  exclaimed  his  wife,  "refuse  burial  to  a 
man  who  has  deserved  altars  1"  But  posterity  has  avenged 
him.  Madame  raised  a  handsome  tomb,  and  paid  all  the 
respect  to  his- memory  she  had  refused  to  him  living.* 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  have  the  following  de- 
scription t 

"  He  was  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean ;  be  Was  taU  rather  than 
short  He  had  ^  noble  carriage,  a  fine- leg,  and  he  walked  with  a 
grave  air;  his  nose  was  big,  his  moath  large,  his  lips  thick,  oom- 
fdezion  dark,  eyebrows  black  and  heavy,  and  the  different  move- 
ments he  gave  them  rendered  his  physiogaomy  very  comic" 

As  an  actor  he  was  inimitable,  and  he  imparted  much  of 
his  own  perfection  to  his  company.  "  He  und«»tood," 
says  a  contemporary,  '*the  capabilities  of  his  actors  so 


♦  There  Is  a  onrious  story  told,  since  well  worked  up  by 
Charles  Reade,  and  vouched  as  a  fact,  which  is  worth  repeating 
here.  There  was  a  courtesan  In  Paris  who  so  wonderfully  re- 
sembled Mollfere's  wife  that  the  tvro  could  scarcely  be^Istlnguished 
apa^.  This  woman,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  used 
to  entertain  her  admirers  in  the  character  of  the  cjomAKenrw,  with 
-whom  aU  the  gallants  were  In  love.  Hence  the  stories  which 
roused  her  husband's  Jealousy.  The  fraud  was  at  last  discovered, 
but  only  after  his  death,  and  the  vile  personator  was  condemned 
to  a  seyere  punishments 


admirably  in  giving  them  their  proper  characters^  and  in 
afterward  so  perfectly  instructing  them,  that  they  seemed 
not  so  much  comedians  as  the  true  persona  they  repre- 
sented." 

I  have  no  space  left  for  a  critical  examination  of  his 
works.  That  they  have  many  faults  as  well  as  beauties  is 
only  a  truism  which  appUea  to  all  human  productions ; 
but  the  best  proof  of  their  truth  and  worth  is  their  vital- 
ity ;  while  Comeille,  Bacine,  Voltaire  have  disappeared 
from  the  stage,  and  could  only  be  galvanized  into  exist- 
ence again  by  the  appearance  of  another  Talma  or  Bachel, 
these  can  still  please  the  fickle  Parisian,  and  their  chanuy 
ters  are  still  the  highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  French 
artistes.  He  borrowed  much  more  than  we  can  now  trace, 
and  he  ox>enly  acknowledged  doing  so  :  "I  take  my  prop- 
erty wherever  I  find  it."  Plautus,  Terence,  Boccaccio  and 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  dramatists  were  freely  plunderedt 
but  such  gatherings  were  distilled,  transmuted  in  the 
alembic  of  his  brain  into  forms  of  originality. 

He  was  far  from  believing  his  works  perfect  One  day 
Boileau  was  reading  some  verses  which  directly  referred  to 
him ;  when  he  came  to  the  line, 

"  II  plait  k  tout  le  monde,  et  ne  sauroit  se  plaire," 

he  exclaimed,  pressing  the  writer's  hand,  '*That  is  tha 
greatest  truth  you  have  ever  uttered.  I  am  not  of  tha 
number  of  those  sublime  spirits  of  whom  you  speak,  but 
such  as  I  am,  I  have  never  done  anything  with  which  I  am 
truly  content." 

He  composed  very  slowly,  although  he  liked  the  con- 
trary to  be  understood,  and  many  pieces  supposed  to  have 
been  written  on  the  spur  of  a  royal  command,  had  been 
prepared  some  time  previously.  When  we  consider,  how- 
'  ever,  the  great  demands  made  upon  his  time  in  so  many 
other  ways,  the  amount  of  literary  work  he  actually  ac- 
complished cannot  fail  to  astonish  us.  He  was  the  man- 
ager ot  a  theatre,  a  position  alone  sufficient  to  monopolize 
the  whole  attention  of  an  ordinary  man  !  he  played  all  the 
principal  parts ;  he  was  constantly  visited  by  friends  and 
great  personages ;  to  these  we  have  to  add  ill  health  and 
domestic  troubles  ;  and  yet,  during  twenty  years  he  con- 
trived to  write  thirty-one  dramatic  works,  many  of  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  Uie  literature  of  the  world* 

« '  I  remember,'  Boileau  says, '  Molifere  pointed  out  to  me  sev- 
eral times  an  old  servant  that  he  had,  to  whom  he  told  me  he 
sometimes  read  his  comedies,  and  he  assured  me  that  when  the 
humorous  passages  did  not  strike  her,  he  altered  them,  because 
he  had  frequently  proved  that  such  passages  did  not  take  upon 
the  stage." 

As  a  man  he  had  many  virtues ;  he  was  a  sincere  friend, 
and  his  charities  were  munificent  and  freely  given. 

*'  The  grosat  Ck)nd^  had  an  especial  friendship  for  Kollfere,'* 
Manage  tells  us.  "He  frequently  sent  for  him  to  entertain  him. 
One  day  he  said  to  him.  In  the  presence  of  persons  who  related 
to  me  the  circumstance :  '  MoU^re,  perhaps  I  bring  you  here  too 
often— I  fear  I  distract  you  from  your  work,  so  I  shaU  not  send 
for  you  any  more;  but  I  pray  you  CQ|ne  to  me  in  aU  your  leisure 
hours,  announce  yourself  by  a  valet  de  <^mbre,  and  I  will  leave 
every  one  to  be  with  you.'  When  HoU^re  came,  the  Prince 
always  left  whoever  might  be  with  him,  and  he  was  often  three 
or  four  hours  with  him.  After  these  conversations  this  great 
prince  has  been  heard  to  say,  publicly:  'I  am  never  weary 
of  being  with  Moll^re.  He  is  a  man  whose  learning  and  Judgment 
are  never  exhausted.'  ^, 


There  are  hopes,  the  bloom  of  whose  beauty  would  be 
spoiled  by  the  trammels  of  description  ;  too  lovely,  too 
deHcate,  too  sacred  for  words,  they  slxould  be  only  knowa 
through  the  sympathy  of  hearts. 


aOLlEBE^AND   SIS    WORLD. 
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SCENE  n  THE  CAMPOS,  BRAZIL. 
A  BSGIKT  tnrslflr  thus  apeaka  ot  the  MMnea?  in  Bnsil ; 
"  ^a  Eigzeg  up  tbo  steep  tidea  ol  the  Siem,  looking  down 
upon  the  tops  of  majeatio  fonet-treeB,  whose  Terj  names 
ue  imfsmilisr,  and  whose  appetranoe  is  as  onrious  as 
piotoreaqna  and  beBntifnl.  Dr.  OArdaar,  who  made  a 
most  thorongh  ittveBtigation  of  the  fora  of  the  Orgftn 
Hotinlains  has  raoordsd  in  his  intatesting  travela  the  veg- 
<i\ai  riohes  of  this  h}(ty  range  ;  and  those  who  wonld  re*el 
in  descsiptionB  ot  palms,  (kmitM,  Lauri,  Bignoniat,  Myr- 
'aeat  Orehidea,  Broi»tliac«a,  ferns,  etc.,  mnst  turn  to  the 


their  botanio  tamu  of  LatUmdra,  FtmUme$ia  and  others  ol 
the  Mda$loma  tribe— «re  ia  full  bloom,  and,  joiniiig  rioh 
pnride  to  the  brighlut  fallow,  present,  together  with 
gorgeonely-oloQied  ahrabe,  '  flowBia  of  more  mingled  hoe 
than  her  (Iris's)  pnrplad  scarf  can  show.' 

"From  time  to  time  a  silk  ootton-tiee  (the  Ckorma 
gpteiota)  ehoota  up  its  loltj  hsmisphesiflal  top,  oorered 
with  thonssnds  of  besatifnl,  large,  roae-ooloied  blosaoma, 
whioh  gratetnllj  oontrast  with  the  nuusee  of  viiid  green, 
pnrple  uid  jellow  that  olothe  the  snrronnding  tress. 

"Floral  tressnres  are  hesped  on  ererf  side.  Wild 
Tines  twisted  into  most  lantutia  forms,  or  ti«"giwg  in 


pages  of  s  work  which,  though  neoessaril?  defiaient  in  the 
history,  poUtioa,  and  present  condition  of  Brazil,  is  the 
most  nnssanming  and  oharming  book  erer  written  on  the 
natnral  aspect  of  the  tropic  land  nnder  considetatioa. 

"Id  the  months  of  April  and  Ust  (October  and  No- 
Tember  in  Biazil],  onlj  the  antnmnsl  tints  of  onr  gotgeons 
North  Americaa  woods  can  compare  with  the  sight  of  the 
forest  of  the  Sierra  doe  Oi^oea.  Than  the'  various  species 
of  the  Laitrue  are  blooming,  and  the  atmoephera  is  loaded 
with  the  rich  perfnma  ot  their  tiav,  snow-white  blosaomB. 
The  Oatiice  then  put  forth  their  mUlions  of  golden  flowers, 
while,  at  the  ssme  time,  hntre  trMs— whose  native  names 
wonld  be  more  nnintelligible,  thongh  leas  pedastio,  than 


graoefol  festoons ;  psssion-flowars,  trnmpet-flowera  sod 
fnohsisB  in  their  satiTe  glorf  ;  tree  femt,  whose  elegance 
ot  form  Is  only  snrpossed  bj  the  toll,  gentljHjnrTed  ptdmiio, 
which  is  the  tctj  embodiment  of  the  line  of  beanty  ; 
orchids  whose  flowers  ore  ot  as  soft  s  tint  as  the  blossom 
of  the  peach-tree,  or  as  brilliant  as  red  spikes  of  fire ;  onri- 
ona  and  eocentrio  epiphytes  dnping  naked  rooks,  at  the 
decsTing  branches  of  old  forest  monarchs— sll  form  a 
scene  ennptnring  to  the  nstnralist,  and  bewildering  with 
its  richness  to  the  nninitiated,  who  still  appreciate  the 
besnfy  and  the  aplsmdor  that  is  scattered  on  everj  side 
b;  the  Hand  I>irin& 
"The  orerpoweting  aensktioa  which  one  experianoes 
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irhen  ODtering  an  estensiTe  oonaeryatoiy  filled  with  the 
•cdioioest  plants,  exotioa  of  the  rarest  deaeription*  and  odor- 
laden  flowers,  is  that — ^multiplied  a  thousandfold— whioh 
filled  my  mind  as  I  gaaed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  land- 
eo^>e,  with  its  tiers  of  mountains,  robed  in  such  drapery 
as  that  described  above ;  and  yet  there  was  such  a  feeling 
of  Uberiy,  incompatible  with  the  sensation  expressed. by 
the  word  *  orerpowering/  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  it 
In  the  prorince  of  Minas-G^eraes,  from  a  commanding 
point,  I  once  beheld  a  magnificent  forest  in  bloom  ;  and, 
as  the  hills  and  undulating  plains  stretched  far  away  to 
the  horizon,  they  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  fairy  mist 
of  purple  and  gold* 

"  The  Barreira  is  situated  in  a  spot  of  great  wildness 
and  sublimity ;  for  the  Organ  peaks,  that  rise  thousands 
of  feet  above,  seem  like  the  oiguiBea  which  start  fantastic- 
ally from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  the  rushing, 
leaping,  thundering  •  cascades  are  comparable  to  the  five 
wild  mountain  torrents,  '  fiercely  glad/  that  pour  into  the 
Tale  of  Ghamouni 

"  I  was  once  at  the  Barreira  during  a  tropic  storm,  and 
the  foaming,  roaring  rivers,  whioh  hurried  down  with  fear- 
ful leap  from  the  very  region  of  dread  lightning  and 
-clouds,  madly  dashed  against  the  huge  masses  of  granite, 
4M  if  they  would  have  hurled  them  from  their  mighty  fast- 
enings, and  tore  their  way  into  the  deep  valley  beneath 
with  sounds  that  reverberated  among  the  giant  peaks 
jkbove,  giving  me  a  new  commentary  on  the  sublime  de- 
scription in  the  Apocalyx>se :  *  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  as  the  voice  of  a 
^eat  thunder.' '' 
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By  Susan  Archer  Weiss.  , 

N  the  Bummer  of  1860  I  was  sent  by  the 
New  Orleans  cotton  firm  in  whose  employ 
I  then  was,  to  Powell's  Point,  to  superin- 
tend their  afiGEiirs  in  that  place.  It  was  a 
small  settlement,  or  station,  on  the  Mis- 
SLBsippi  Biver,  about  twenty  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  where  boats  were  laden 
with  cotton,  sugar  and  other  products  of  the  neighboring 
plantations,  intended  for  the  market.  The  place  was  dull 
enough,  ordinarily,  though  in  the  regular  season  crowded 
with  Creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes  and  whites,  some  in 
search  of  work,  others  merely  "jobbing"  or  loafing  around. 
Among  the  throng  of  idlers,  I  was  not  long  in  observing 
one  who,  by  his  unlikeness  to  the  rest,  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention.  He  was  a  dark,  handsome  man, 
apparently  between  thirty-five  and  fc^y  years  of  age,  with 
a  manner  and  style  of  dress  which,  despite  a  certain  fastid- 
ious elegance,  yet  betrayed  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 
Indeed,  to  an  experienced  eye,  this  fact  would  have  been 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  wore  his  hat,  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  displayed  on  his  little  finger  a  diamond 
ring.  Still,  there  was  a  certain  style  and  graceful,  easy 
*'da8h"  about  the  mau,  which,  together  with  his  fine 
ficnu^  And  handsome  face,  challenged  the  admiration  of 
most  persons,  and  •*  Mr.  Philip  Seymour,  New  York,"  as 
Lis  name  was  registered  at  the  "  hotel,*'  was  regarded  as 
qnite  an  ornament  to  that  establishment,  and  Powell's 
Point  in  generaL 

Who  or  what  he  was,  or  for  what  purpose  he  had  sought 
this  appHrently  uncongenial  locality,  no  one  seemed  to 
know,  or  to  care  about  knowing.  He  himself  said  that,  as 
a  Northerner,  the  scene  was  new  to  him,  and  amusing ; 
and  soht  hnterod  abaut  for  some  weeks,  smoking,  reading 


novels  and  new8pi4>ers,  and  joining  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, yet  almost  invariable  success,  in  the  gaming,  which, 
as  at  most  other  places  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  re<»reations  of  Powell's  Point 

In  the  course  of  my  business,  I  soon  had  occasion  to 
visit  '*  Belle-Isle  " — a  x>lantation  lying  some  miles  down 
the  river,  and  the  property  of  an  old  planter  of  French  ex- 
traction, known  as  Oolonel  de  Lanier,  with  whom  I  had 
already  some  slight  acquaintance.  The  estate  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  colonel  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wealthy  man.  In  his  youth,  I  had 
heard  it  said,  he  had  been  a  *'  fast  liver,"  gay  and  extrav- 
agant, but  had  now  sunk  into  an  infirm,  fretful  and  penu- 
rious old  age,  being  extremely  "  close  "  in  his  dealings, 
and  by  no  means  hospitably  inclined — the  latter  a  pecu- 
liarity which,  in  the  South,  ranks  almost  as  a  cardinal 
vice. 

"  We  won't  dine  at  Belle-Isle,"  said  my  friend  Dawson, 
as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  "or  tiie  old  man  may 
grudge  us  his  claret  Capital  stuff  it  is,  too — real  St 
Julien,  directly  imported.  It  is  now  about  the  dinner- 
hour,  and  I  think  we  may  as  Well  go  on  to  Dixon's,  who 
will  be  glad  to  see  us." 

But  to  this  I  objected.  I  had  recently  met  with  one  of 
the  Misses  Dixon  at  a  ball  on  a  neighboring  plantation, 
and  being,  as  I  confess,  somewhat  smitten  in  that  quarter, 
I  had  strong  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  be  seen  by  her  in 
my  present  condition.  We  had  been  riding  for  some  hours 
along  dusty  roads ;  the  day  was  warm,  and  I  knew  that 
my  appearance  was  very  different  from  that  which  had,  as 
I  fondly  hoped,  won  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Florence 
at  the  balL 

*'  But  what's  to  be  done  ?"  remonstrated  Dawson.  *'  You 
know  Fve  got  to  go  to  Dixon's  about  that  last  consign- 
ment ?" 

No,  I  had  not  been  aware  of  this ;  but  now  that  the 
question  was  presented,  there  was  but  one  alternative. 

"You  can  go  on  to  Dixon's,"  I  said.  "I  will  give  you 
an  hour  for  dinner  and  business,  and  meantime  I'll  wait 
for  you  among  the  trees  in  the  hollow  over  there.  It  will 
give  me  a  good  rest,  and  I  may  find  something  to  eat  at 
that  log  cabin." 

*'  Oh,  111  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour,"  said  Dawson, 
as  he  drove  away  in  the  gig. 

The  "  hollow  "  to  whioh  I  have  referred  was  a  tempting- 
looking  retreat  on  a  warm  day.  It  lay  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  the  private  plantation  road,  just  back  of  the 
garden  which  extended  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  This 
latter  faced  the  river,  and^  the  road  wound  around  it  and 
the  garden,  leading  up  to  the  broad  veranda  in  front  of 
the  house. 

After  bathing  my  head  and  face  in  the  cool  spring  which 
I  found  in  the  hc^ow,  I  lay  down  on  the  fresh  turf  be- 
neath a  thicket  of  sassafras,  and,  lulled  by  the  quiet  of  the 
place  and  the  soft  whisi>ering  of  the  breeze  through  the 
foliage,  unconsciously  sank  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

From  this  I  was  roused  by  s  murmur  of  voices,  and  in 
my  half  drowsy  condition  I  lay  still,  and  unconsciously 
listened. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  the  words  of  which  first  reached 
me : 

**  Yes,  I  know  it ;  but  who  would  have  thought  at  his 
age,  and  with  his  infirmities,  he  would  live  so  long  ?" 

**  He  may  yet  outlive  us  both,  for  what  we  know,'*  re- 
plied a  man's  voice,  which,  abrupt  though  it  was,  yet 
seemed  somehow  familiar  to  me. 

"  What  can  be  done  V*  said  the  woman,  almost  in  a  tone 
of  desperation.  **  1  cannot  go  on  leading  this  hateful  life. 
Oh  1  if  you  knew  how  I  loathe  it  and  him  I" 
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Yefly  jeB — ^I  know,"  said  the  other,  soothingly.     "It 
is  very  hard  for  yon,  ma  beUe." 

"And  all  for  your  sake^"  she  nttered,  in  a  half  faltering 
Toioe,  as  through  tears. 

"  All  for  sake  of  the  plantation,**  he  returned,  half  mock- 
ingly ;  **  and  that  is  for  both  our  sakes — yours  and  mina*' 

"  You  are  orueL'* 
^     ••  But,  suppose  he  don't  leave  you  the  plantation  ?** 

'  **  But  he  must — ^he  shaUI"  she  returned,  with  an  energy 
whioh  thoroughly  startled  and  awakened  me.  •    . 

I  became  oonsoious  that  I  was  listening  to  a  conversa- 
tion not*intended  for  other  ears ;  but  how  to  escape  ?  It 
was  an  awkward  dilemma,  from  which  I  was  relieved  on 
hearing  the  voices  and  the  footsteps  gradually  recede. 

A  few  moments  after  there  was  the  tramp  of  a  horse, 
and,  mounting  to  the  edge  of  the  hollow,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  my  elegant  acquaintance,  Mr.  Philip  Sey- 
mour, riding  away  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  osage-crange 
hedge,  which,  extending  from  the  back  of  the  garden 
to  the  road,  effectually  screened  him  from  sight  of  the- 
house. 

I  was  compelled  to  wait  a  considerable  time  for  Daw- 
'bou's  retnm.  He  appeared  at  length,  vexed  at  the  delay 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  broken  trace,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  thereafter  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  BeUe-Me 
mansion. 

\    A  negro  appeared  to  take  our  horse,  and  another  showed 
ns  into  the  house,  saying  his  master  was  at  home. 

As  we  entered  the  front  door  a  young  girl,  fair  and  del- 
icate-looking, crossed  the  great  breezy  hall,  having  in  her 
hand  a  boo  Dawson,  who  was  an  honest,  good-natured 
sort  of  fellow,  universally  liked,  addressed  her: 

"  How  d*ye  do.  Miss  Eleanor  ?  Glad  to  see  you  look- 
iDg  so  well— but,  dear  me,  I  hope  you  haven't  been  sick  ?" 

The  girl  smiled  as  she  modestly  greeted  him.  ' 

**  Not  sick  and  well  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dawson,"  she 
said,  half  playfully. 

"But  I  fancied  you  were  looking  pale.  Miss  Nellie. 
When  did  you  hear  last  from  Master  Harry,  if  I  may 
ask?" 

"  A  few  days  since,*'  she  answered,  with  a  just  percep- 
tible blush  stealing  into  her  fair  face.  "  In  Paris— well, 
and  enjoying  himself.*' 

"Not  so  much  but  that  he  would  prefer  being  at  home, 
I  dare  say,"  responded  Dawson,  with  what  he  intended  as 
a  delicate  significance. 

But  at  that  moment  a  door  opened,  and  another  lady 
appeared.  She  was  a  woman  rather  past  her  first  youth — 
indeed,  I  should  have  guessed  her  age  to  be  somewhere 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty— but  of  a  beauty  really  re- 
markable, and  that  in  a  style  by  no  means  usual.  Her 
hair  was  dark,  and  rippled  in  wavy  lines  back  from  her 
temples ;  her  eyes  large  and  dark-gray,  while  her  com- 
plexion was  of  a  dear,  marble-like  cream  tint.  Her  form, 
features,  and  in  special  her  hands  and  her  bust  (which 
latter  was  .rather  freely  displayed  through  the  light  or- 
gandie dress),  were  exquidtely  symmetrical ;  and  in  her 
whole  appearance  was  an  Oriental  voluptuousness  and 
grace  which  reminded  me  of  the  representations  of  reclin- 
ing, half -dad  Eastern  beauties  which  one  so  often  sees 
hawked  about  the  streets  by  picture-venders. 

Immediatdy  upon  her  appearance  the  young  girl  passed 
in,  but  not  before  I  had  noted  the  rapid  glance  whioh  each 
oaist  upon  the  other,  and  which  assured  me  that  between 
these  two  there  was  no  love  lost 

"Gk>od  afternoon,  madame,"  said  Dawson,  rather  stiffly, 
waving  his  hat  in  salutation.  "The  colond  at  home, 
ma'am  ?  We've  called  to  see  him  on  business.  Mr.  Las- 
odles— Madame  de  Lanier." 


The  lady  graciously  acknowledged  the  introduction. 

"  The  colonel  is  always  at  home  at  this  hour,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile  which  displayed  a  perfect  set  of  teeth.  "  In- 
deed, I  fear  we  are  rather  a  lazy  family,  for  we  have  onJj 
just  aroused  from  our  after-dinner  siesta,*' 

She  said  this  as  Colonel  de  Lanier  entered  the  ball  by 
an  opposite  door,  she  seeming  unconscious  of  his  presence^ 
as  she  led  the  way  to  a  Summer  parior  opening  upon  the 
front  veranda. 

As  regarded  her  statement  of  having  just  awakened,  I 
did  not  believe  one  word  of  it ;  fo^,  at  the  first  syllaUe 
she  had  uttered,  I  had  recognized  the  voice  which  I  had 
only  an  hour  previous  heard  in  the  hollow. 

Immediatdy  the  sentence  recurred  to  me,  "  If  you  knew 
how  I  loathe  it  and  him!** — and  now,  knowing  her  to  be 
Madame  de  Lanier,  and  contrasting  her  in  her  youth  and 
beauty  with  this  withered  and  infirm  old  man,  I  was^at  no 
loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  Neither — ^when  I  looked 
around  upon  this  deliciously  cool  and  picturesque  old 
mansion,  with  its  spacious  halls,  its  windows  opening 
upon  broad  verandas,  embowered  in  perfumed  vines,  and 
overshadowed  by  magnificent  magnolias^  and  then  upon 
the  flowery  lawn  and  the  broad  cotton  and  sugar  fields 
beyond — could  I  much  wonder  that  she  should  so  strongly 
covet  possession  of  this  "  plantation." 

"  Ah,  my  lady,"  I  thought,  "  littie  do  you  imagine  that 
the  stranger  whose  admiration  you  are  so  coquettishly  en- 
deavoring to  win  knows  that  about  you  which  closes  his 
heart  against  even  the  charms  of  your  rare  beauty  V* 

I  watched  curiously,  almost  as  a  sort  of  study,  her  be- 
havior to  her  husband  :  how  she  placed  his  easy-chair  in 
the  coolest  and  pleasantest  part  of  the  room ;  how  she 
closed  the  blinds  to  shut  out  a  ray  of  sunlight  which 
seemed  to  annoy  him,  and,  by  various  little  attentions  and 
graces — to  the  casual  observer  the  most  simple  and  natural 
in  the  world — sought  to  please  and  charm  him.  And  that 
he  was  charmed — strangely  charmed  and  fascinated  for 
one  of  his  age— it  was  not  difficult  to  percdve. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  place  here,"  I  remarked,  from 
my  seat  near  the  open  window. 

"Ah,  yesl  None  more  so  in  this  neighborhood,"  he 
answered,  with  an  expresdon  of  pride.  "  Strangers  pass- 
ing in  the  steamers  call  it  a  little  paradise.  But  I  could 
wish  it  were  not  so  near  the  river,"  he  added,  with  what 
seemed  a  vague  uneasiness. 

"  That  is  what  I  would  condder  one  of  its  diief  attrac- 
tions." 

"  Why,  yes ;  it  is  no  doubt  pleasant  in  some  re8i>ect8L 
Bat,  you  see,  the  river  encroaches,  and  much  of  the  land 
below  there  has  thus  been  lost  to  ma  I  am  thinking  of  build* 
ing  a  levee  as  a  protection  from  this,  and  also  from  the  in* 
undations,  which  have  more  than  once  nearly  destroyed  my 
sugar  crop.  But  it  will  cost  a  good  ded— a  good  ded  1** 
he  concluded,  querulously.  * 

"The  old  man  is  right,"  remarked  Dawson,  as  we 
started  on  our  way  home.  "  Why,  when  I  first  came  here, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  this  road  was  a  good  three  rods 
further  from  the  river's  brink  than  it  is  now.  It's  in  the 
last  two  years,  mosUy,  that  the  mischiefs  been  done. 
But  if  it  goes  on  in  this  way,  the  Mississippi'll  be  up  to 
the  house-door  before  many  years  are  passed  though  the 
old  colonel  mayn't  live  to  see  it"       , 

"Who  will  inherit  the  property  ?" 

"  His  son,  of  course — young  Harry  de  Lanier ;  a  fine 
young  fellow,  though  rather  high-spirited  on  occadon.  It 
was  thought^  too,  that  Miss  Eleanor  would  come  in  for 
something,  until  the  old  man  discovered  that  the  two 
young  people  had  a  more  than*  coudnly  liking  for  each 
other— a  thing  he  don't  approve  of,  having  other  views  for 
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hii  WTO.  ElMim  is  only  the  danghteT  of  a  poor  olergy- 
mam — a  haU-brothor  of  UiA  first  Ilia,  da  Iaiu«f — and  hasn't 
■  oent  ezoopt  a  little  lagao;  hor  atmt  left  her ;  bo  the  old 
ecdooel  don't  approre  of  her  u  the  fntnie  bride  of  the 
heir  of  £elle-lal&  Bnt  abe's  a  sveet  joxmg  oreatore,  and 
fit  for  a  prinoe." 

"  So  ahe  ia,  so  far  as  loofca  and  manners  are  oonoemed  ; 
but  of  a  Tar;  different  stjle  from  the  madame." 

"Ah,  »Ma  a  Btnnner,  ain't  ab«7— «  regular  iing<tailed . 
roarer,  as  the  bo^a  aay.  She  has  the  old  man  oompletelj 
under  her  thnmb,  and  carries  all  before  her  at  Belle-Isle. 
Bnt  jnat  fancy  her  marrying  &e  oolonel,  and  him  fool 
enongh  to  marry  her  I  And  then,  the  idea  of  hia  bring- 
ing snc^  a  woman  to  Hto  in  the  same  honae  mth  Uiss 
ELMnorl" 

"Why,  what's  the  objeotaoaT"  Sawaon  ehmgged  hia 
sbonldera. 

"She's  an  :' 
ootoroon. 
They  can't 
blind  my  ayes 
to11iat,h<nn> 
«TCr  they  may 
do  with  other 
people.  Tbra. 
how  or  whara 
he  picked  h<r 
np,  nobody 
knows.  He 
went     laat 


bnalneu  to 
New  Orbana 
— went  for 
two  di^B,  and 
rMnainad  two 
mratha;  and 
wbol  ha  rft- 
tnrnad,  hs 
bcon^t  this 
woman     with 

him      as      Ilia 

bride;  and,  if 
lam  not  mia- 
taken,"  added 
Dawaon,  with 
a  ahrewdhxA 
ont     of     the 

occMtaofbia     i  —-       ■ _ 

efm-~"U    I     I 

am   not   mi>> 

taken,  1  have  '"  ^" 

seen  la  btlVt    delioata,   aream-oolored    oomplezion    and 

dimpled  anna  and  ahonldeia  eluwhen  than  at  Selle- 

lala" 

"  In  New  Orleans  ?" 

"In  New  York,  in  thegreen-room  of  one  of  the  theatres 
I  don't  tael  bound  to  say  mooh  more.  Neither  must  y on, 
in  honor,  repeat  it ;  bnt  the  'Black  Orook '  was  performing 
there  at  the  time." 

"Impoeaible  I" 

"  Mind,  I  don't  aaj  that  he — that  ia,  the  colonel — knows 
it.  It  may  not  be  ho  bad  as  that ;  and  very  probably  he 
has  been  to  some  extent  imposed  npon.  Bnt  some  day  he 
will  find  bis  eyes  opened.  These  ootoroooa,  many  of  them 
as  beantifnl  as  angeli,  ue  gencoally  Tery  devils  in  temper 
and  disposition.  The  single  drop  of  African  blood  Menu 
to  {toison  all  the  rest  Now,  here,"  said  Dawson,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  an  old  negro  seated  before  tho  door  of  a 


li%  cabin  close  to  the  rirer—"  here  is  an  old  fellow,  geni^ 
ine  African  all  orer,  who  ain't  ono-tenthaa  bad  as  the  mixed 
Uaok-and<  white  set  Hello,  Uneb  Jnniper  1  How  gees  the 
world  with  yon  in  theee  days  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  np,  shading  his  ayes  with  his  hand. 
He  mnat  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  as,  in- 
deed, he  profeesed  to  be,  and  had  a  shook  of  hair  as  white 
aswooL 

"  Uigh^  poo'Iy,  matster,  mighty  poo'ly  I"  fas  answered, 
to  Dawson's  inquiry.  "  De  timoa  dey  gat  wnaa  and  wuss, 
and  it's  a-comin',  marstar,  it's  a-oomin'l" 

"What's  coming?"  aaked  Dawson,  at  the  same  time 
whispering  to  me,  "  He's  in  hia  dotage,  poor  fellow  I" 

"Tse  watch  for  it  ebery  day,  and  I  aaa  it  a-oomin',"  re- 
sumed the  old  negro,  meditatiTely.  "I  knowed  itwhea 
the  come  here  in  my.  poo'  young  missns's  plaoe ;  an'  I 
,  knowed     it 

when  tht  made 
mane  sell  my 
<\TiiiiiiTi     away 


doa 


to 


knowed  it 
when  iha  tnm 
me  ODt«n  my 
cabin  an'  put 
me  here,  'way 
off  ont  o' sight 
obds  bouse  an' 
young  missoB. 
It  oomin' — it 
oomin',  an'  I 
watch  it  o' 
days  an'  hear 
it  o' nighty  an' 
feel  it  oree^ 
in',  in«q>in* 
onr 

"DontWm 
Nellie  come 
and  aee  yon, 
Unole  Jnni- 
per?" 

"Be  snre 
she  come,  an' 
fotch  me  tea 
an'  goodiea, 
an'  read  de 
__  j     bleeaed    BiUa 

\     to  me.     Bnt, 

~  '      all  for   same, 

1  BinM.  jj  oomin'." 

"What  it  it  that  is  coming,  Uncle  Juniper?"  I  inqoired, 
somewhat  impresaed  by  the  solemn  eamntneas,  not  to  say 
eagsmeas,  of  the  old  man's  words  and  manner. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  steadfastly  before  him. 
"  His  seal's  BO  nigh  oat  of  hia  poor  <dd  body, "  aaid  Daw- 
son, "tbat  he  really  saedis  to  be  almost  as  mnch  in  another 
world  as  in  this.  It's  my  beliet  he  fanoiea  he  aees  spirits, 
or  ^Moks,  as  the  niggers  call  'em.  Why,  when  I  passed 
here  three  ireeks  ago,  he  was  sitting  in  the  same  plaoe^ 
watching  for  something  that  he  said  was  a-comin'.  What 
UtUe  sense  old  age  had  left  in  him  was  knocked  in  the  head 
by  his  only  grandson  and  danghtcr  being  sold  away  from 
tiim  not  long  ago.  The  ms^ame  heard  of  some  remarka 
of  theirs  not  complimentary  to  haiaelf,  and  persuaded  the 
colonel  to  send  'em  ott  The  Rirl  was  Mis  Eleanor's  foater- 
^ster— thst  is.  the  daughter  of  bei  colored  sutsfr— «nd  she 
look  OS  mightily  about  it,  and " 
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''Dab!*'  saddeniy  cried  old  Juniper,  half  ricdng  from 
his  seat,  and,  with  staring  ejes,  pointing  to  a  partionlar 
spot  on  the  river-bank  before  him.  **  Dah  I^it's  a-comin', 
it's  a-comin*!*' 

I  looked  attentively  at  the  spot  indicated.  A  cluster  of 
bine  flowers  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  bent  slowly 
over  and  disappeared  ;  a  spike  of  tall  rushes  rising  from 
the  water  quivered  and  trembled ;  a  soft,  slushing  sound, 
as  of  some  soft  body  slipping  into  the  water ;  a  ripple,  a 
few  bubbles — that  was  all ! 
'*  A  muskrat,"  said  Dawson* 

But  to  me  it  looked  wonderfully  as  though  an  unseen 
hand  had  reached  out  of  the  great  nver  and  torn  the  blue 
violets  from  their  roots,  and  with  them  disappeared  into 
the  waters  beneath. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  Belle-Isle,  though  I  had 
subsequently  frequent  occasions  to  repeat  my  visit 

On  one  of  them  I,  for  the  first  time,  met  Harry  de  Lanier, 
the  old  colonel's  only  son,  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow, 
high-spirited,  and,  as  I  heard  it  said,  rather  hot-tempered 
and  rash  upon  occasion. 

His  father's  marriage  had  greatly  mortified  and  vexed 
hlm—chiefly  on  his  cousin  Eleanor^s  account — and  it  was 
owing  to  this  principally  that  the  colonel  had  sent  him  out 
of  the  way  for  a  time  on  business  to  Paris.  He  had  now, 
after  nearly  a  year's  absence,  returned,  yet,  as  I  could  not 
but  perceive,  not  one  whit  reconciled  to  his  beautiful 
stepmother,  or  to  Eleanor's  now  subordinate  position  in 
the  family. 

That  Madame  de  Lanier  was  aware  of  this,  and  that  she 
heartily  resented  it  and  reciprocated  his  dislike,  was  also 
sufficiently  evident ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  more  uncongen- 
ial and  ill-assorted  family  group  oould  scarcely  have  been 
found  than  that  at  the  "  paradise  "  of  Belle-Isla 

And  all  the  time  the  serpent,  in  the  shape  of  Philip  Sey- 
mour, hovered  about  the  plaoe,  and  I  could  not  but  have 
a  vague  presentiment,  with  old  Juniper,  that  something — 
I  knew  not  exactly  what,  but  something  to  be  feared  and 
dreaded — ^was  "a-comin'." 

It  came  at  last— that,  at  least,  for  which  /had  looked— 
and  this  was  the  manner  of  it : 

Madame  took  a  fanqy  to  the  apartments  occupied  by 
Miss  de  Lanier.  These  were  two  retired  rooms  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  projecting  into  the  garden.  The  upper  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  hollow  before  mentioned,  which  was 
shut  out  of  sight  of  the  other  windows  by  the  dense  foliage 
surrounding  the  house,  and  the  lower  opened  by  a  glass 
door  directly  on  an  embowered  walk,  or  alley,  leading  to 
the  back  of  the  garden,  whence  a  flight  of  steps  descended 
to  the  spring  in  the  hollow. 

Whether  or  not  these  circumstances  influenced  madame's 
choice,  she  did  not  mention  ;  but,  simply  as  a  preliminary, 
ofiered  to  exchange  apartments  with  Eleanor.  This  the 
young  lady  declined  doing.  The  rooms  had  always  been 
hers,  and  she  did  not  desire  to  change  them.  Thereupon 
madame  appealed  to  the  colonel,  and*the  result  was  that  on 
the  following  day  the  rooms  were  in  possession  of  Mr&  de 
Lanier. 

Young  De  Lanier  flared  up  when  he  heard  of  this 
matter. 

*< Madame,"  said  he  to  his  stepmother,  ''those  apart- 
ments were  given  to  Miss  de  Lanier  by  my  mother,  whose 
own  rooms  they  adjoined.  They  have  always  been  hers ; 
nor  do  I  consider  that  any  one  had  a  right  to  deprive  her 
of  them." 
The  octoroon's  blood  was  up. 

*'  Do  you  know,  sir,  to  whom  you  are  speamng  ?"  she 
demanded,  hotly. 

*' Unfortunately  I  do  not,  madame,"  he  replied,  point- 


edly. **  That  is  a  question  upon  which  there  are  none  of  us 
enlightened." 

Madame  turned  pale  with  anger.  Her  hand  dinohed  in 
a  manner  which  might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  stfl- 
etto ;  but  she  bit  her  crimson  lips  till  the  blood  started, 
and  restrained  herself. 

''Enough  that  I  am  the  nustress  of  this  house,"  she 
said,  trembling  with  suppressed  passion,  *'and  that  your 
cousin — ^your  chh^  amie — ^is  here  only  by  the  pleasure  of 
my  husband." 

«  This  is  Miss  de  Lanier's  Aome,  and  such  it  will  remain, 
so  long  as  she  lives  and  chooses  to  remain  here." 

''Ah,  indeed  1"  There  was  a  sneering,  exultant  smile 
on  the  octoroon's  lip.  "That  remaLos  to  be  seen,"  said 
she ;  and,  with  a  look  which  he  remembered  long  after,  she 
gathered  up  her  embroidered  muslin  tnih,  and  swept  from 
the  room. 

That  evening  there  were  hot  words  between  the  old  col- 
onel and  his  son.  The  latter  distinctly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  Eleanor  so  soon  as  he  could  command 
sufficient  means.  He  would  go  into  some  business  imme- 
diately. He  had  been  brought  up  with  no  particular  busi- 
ness in  view,  save  that  of  a  planter ;  had  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  father,  expecting,  of  course,  to  inherit 
the  property.  But  now  the  colonel  cast  him  ofi,  and  he 
also  oast  off  his  niece,  and  so  these  two  young  people,  with 
scarcely  a  dollar  between  them,  were  set  adrift  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  life. 

Nor  were  people  surprised,  howsoever  indignant  some 
may  have  been,  on  learning  what  Oolonel«de  Eanier  now 
publicly  declared,  that  he  had  made  a  will,  entitling  his 
wife,  upon  his  death,  to  the  whole  of  his  large  property— 
Belle-Isle  included. 

This  it  was  to  which  I,  as  well  as  some  otiiers,  had  confi- 
dently looked.  But  there  was  more  to  come,  which  had 
been  foreseen  only  by  old  Juniper, 

Passing  the  old  man's  cabin  in  one  of  our  drives,  we 
found  him  in  his  usual  seat  on  t£e  bench  at  the  door,  facing 
the  river.  Dawson,  who  never  passed  without  a  few  kind 
words  and  a  small  donation  of  "baccy,"  spoke  to  him,  to 
which  he  replied  in  his  usual  way  of  late : 

"  Poo'ly,  massa ;  but  'twon't  be  for  long,  now.  Comin' 
fast,  an'  soon  be  hera    Look  dah  1" 

With  his  bony  finger  he  pointed  cautiously  through  an 
opening  in  the  bushes  by  which  his  cabin  was  surrounded. 
Leaning  forward,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Belle-Isle  mansion,  and  of  a  little  arbor,  or  summer-house, 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  whence  a  short  flight  of  steps  de- 
scended to  the  water,  where  was  moored  a  gayly  painted 
little  pleasure-boat 

At  the  moment  in  which  we  took  in  this  view,  Madame 
de  Lanier,  attended  by  a  little  spaniel,  was  walking  slowly 
down  the  alley  which  led  to  the  summer-house,  pausing  as 
she  went  to  pluck  a  bud  here  and  there  from  the  rich  blos- 
soms which  loaded  the  evening  air  with  their  intoxicating 
Oriental  perfuma 

"What  a  magnificent  woman  she  is,  after  all  I"  I  oould 
not  help  remarking. 

To  my  surprise,  Dawson  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm, 
and,  starting  up,  shouted  aloud  and  waved  his  hat  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  madame,  who  stood  still,  and 
looked  on  with  natural  surprise  as  we  drove  rapidly  up  the 
avenue,  Dawson  evidently  forgetting  the  arrangement  we 
had  made. 

''I  beg  pardon,  Madame  de  Lanier,"  said  he,  hastily,  as 
we  reached  within  q>eaking  distance  of  her.     "But  don't 
go  any  nearer  that  summer-house ;  there  is  danger." 
"What  danger?"  she  inquired,  wonderingly. 
"The  river— you  cannot  see  it  from  here,  but  it  has 
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Trashed  away  the  under  embankmeni  Nothing  bat  the 
inrf  keeps  the  sorface  firm.  Yoor  weight  would  probably 
cause  it  to  give  way  entirely— summer-house  and  alL" 

"How  strange !  I  am  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,  for 
warning  me  of  the  danger." 

"You  see,"  resumed  Dawson,  coldly,  "the  river  has 
been  Tcry  high  and  rapid  for  some  days.  Now  that  it  has 
so  suddenly  subsided  to  this  low  ebb,  we  can  see  the  mis- 
chief it  has  done.  At  this  rate,  the  colonel  will  soon  lose 
one-half  his  plantation,"  he  added,  maliciously. 

She  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  bank  and  the  river. 
.  "I  think  m  mention  it  to  him,"  said  Dawson  ;  "  where 
is  he,  if  you  please,  ma*am  f* 

"  Perhaps  it  wHl  be  better  not  to  do  so— at  least,  this 
evening,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  He  is  not  well,  and  is  vexed 
and  worried  with  the  cotton  hands.  I  will  myself  tell 
him  of  it  to-night.  He  ought  certainly  to  build  that  levee 
that  he  talks  so  much  about  But  why  is  it  that  just 
here,  at  Belle-Isle,  the  land  seems  crumbling  away  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere  on  this  side  of  the 
river?"   ^ 

"Why,  I've  heard  it  explained  geologically,  on  the 
gpround  that  just  about  here  is  an  under-strata  of  sand. 
The  sand,  you  see,  washes  away  beneath,  and  the  surface, 
then,  of  course,  gives  way.  Wouldn't  be  surprised  if,  be- 
fore many  years,  you  step  off  your  veranda  into  a  boat 
instead  of  a  carriage  «-as  they  do  in  some  of  those  foreign 
cities  I've  heard  of.  But  I  must  send  away  my  friend  here. 
He  has  important  business  at  Dixon's,  which  must  be 
attended  to." 

The  lady  did  not  look  quite  pleased.  She  was  fond  of 
admiration,  fond  of  the  society  of  the  male  sex,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  more  promising  material,  I  suppose,  had  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  flirt  with  me.  And  I  could  not  but 
reflect,  as  I  drove  off^  how  dangerous,  in  the  absence  of  a 
true  and  pure  love,  the  fascinations  of  such  a  woman  might 
prove.  Not  that  there  was  about  her  any  charm  of  either 
moral,  intellectual  or  spiritueUe  beauty,  but  the  mere  phys- 
ical perfection  of  such  a  woman  is  to  most  men  an  influ- 
ence which  few  can  resist 

It  could  not  have  been  two  hours  after,  when,  as  I  was 
wandering  with  Florence  Dixon  amid  the  orange-trees  on 
the  lawn,  a  negro  came  galloping  wildly  up  to  the  house, 
and  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  to  Mr.  Dixon.  Immedi- 
ately he  called  for  his  horse,  and  Dawson  came  hastily  to 
me,  appearing  agitated. 

"  Will  you  go  with  us,  Lasoelles  ?    The  colonel *' 

"  What  has  happened  ?    Sick  ?" 

"No— dead." 

"Dead  I  Impossibla  Why,  he  was  alive  and  compar- 
atively well  two  hours  ago." 

"Tea— but  the  river-bank,"  said  Dawson,  in  a  strange, 
low  tone. 

"  Ton  don't  mean ".  I  was  too  shocked  to  conclude 

the  sentence,  but  he  understood  me. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it" 

•*  But  Madame  de  Lanier— you  warned  her  ?" 

He  gave  me  a  strange,  meaning  look.  Florence,  terri- 
bly shocked,  was  standing  by,  and  neither  of  us  dared, 
in  her  presence,  to  speak  openly ;  but  I  said,  under  my 
breath: 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  she  *»"  and  there  I 
stopped,  almost  ashamed  to  suggest  my  half-formed  sus- 
picion.   But  he  replied  by  a  silent  nod  of  assent,  as  he 

said  : 
"  Come,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  flnd  the  body." 
From  what  we  subsequently  learned,  our  suspicions 
proved  but  too  true.    Madame  de  Lanier  asserted  that  she 
informed  the  colonel  of  the'ciroumstanoe  of  the  bank  being 


undermined,  and  that  he  immediately  proceeded  thither 
to  examine  for  himself,  and,  despite  her  warnings,  ven- 
tured too  near  the  edge. 

But  an  old  servant-woman,  who  acted  as  housekeeper, 
stated  that,  about  an  hour  after  our  departure,  she  had 
heard  Mrs.  de  Lanier  propose  to  her  husband  a  walk  on 
the  lawn,  it  being  so  warm  within  doors ;  that  they  had 
proeeeded  straight  to  the  summer-house  on  the  bank,  ac- 
companied by  madame's  favorite  spaniel ;  and  that,  when 
near  it,  madame  had  taken  up  the  little  dog  in  her  arms, 
and,  turning  back,  called  to  a  servant  who  stood  at  a 
window  to  bring  her  fan,  leaving  the  colonel  to  enter  the 
arbor  alone.  Then  there  had  been  a  cry,  a  shriek  from 
her  mistress,  and,  when  she  ran  out  upon  the  lawn,  Mrs. 
de  Lanier  was  frantically  screaming,  while  the  arbor,  the 
colonel,  and  a  magnolia-tree  which  stood  near,  had  all  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  octoroon  d 1"    muttered   Dawson.     "  Only 

think  of  her  coolly  taking  precautions  to  save  the  dog's 
life  while  in  the  very  act  of  murdering  her  own  husband  I" 

Madame  left  Belle-Isle  immediately  after  the  funeral, 
sending  from  New  Orleans  a  fat,  frowsy,  vulgar  mulatto 
woman  to  act  as  housekeeper  during  her  absence. 

The  absence  extended  to  several  months,  during  which 
time  Harry  de  Lanier,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
business  situation,  married  his  cousin  Eleanor,  and  took 
her  away  with  him  to  Memphis.  They  had  barely  enough 
to  live  on,  yet  both  looked  hopefully  to  the  future,  and 
the  young  man  being  possessed  of  plenty  of  capacity,  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  their  friends  felt  but  little  doubt 
of  his  future  success. 

Early  in  the  Spring  workmen  were  busy  at  the  mansion- 
house  of  Belle-Isle,  painting,  ornamenting  and  upholster- 
ing ;  and  in  May  Madame  de  Lanier  arrived,  accompanied 
by  a. number  of  friends. 

Who  they  were  we  had  little  opportunity  of  knowing, 
for  few  of  the  respectable  families  of  the  neighborhood 
now  visited  Mrs.  de  Lanier,  nor  did  she  manifest  much 
desire  for  their  society.  Her  house  was  now  constantly 
full  of  company. 

The  steamers  which  stopped  at  Powell's  Point  brought 
some  visitor  nearly  every  day,  and  frequently  they  would 
come  in  parties,  remaining  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  a  time. 
They  seemed  to  be,  like  madame  herself,  of  the  "  fast " 
order,  and  among  them  I  recognized,  as  they  landed,  a 
well-known  stage-manager,  accompanied  by  a  star  actress  ; 
besides,  on  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  who  had  made 
a  fortune  by  writing  sensational*  novels  for  the  New  York 
papers. 

Mr.  Philip  Seymour  was  himself  among  them ;  and 
ooce,  going  down  to  New  Orleans  on  the  same  boat  with 
himself,  I  inquired  of  a  person  who  had  greeted  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  was  informed  that  ho  had  been  some 
years  previous  keeper  of  a  famous  fashionable  gaming- 
saloon  in  New  York,  and  was,  furthermore,  the  husband  of 
a  woman  against  whom  he  had  more  than  a  year  since 
brought  suit  for  divorce,  still  pending  in  the  courts. 

This  I  considered  probably  true,  as  the  report  was  that 
he  was  to  marry  Madame  de  Lanier ;  and  it  was  probably 
some  such  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  not  by  any  means  a 
consideration  of  "  proprieties,"  which  could  induce  the 
gay  widow  to  postpone  her  nuptials.  For  proprieties,  in- 
deed, there  appeared  to  be  no  very  scrupulous  regard  at 
Belle-Isle.  Music  and  dancing  and  luxurious  suppers 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  heard  through  the  ser- 
vants of  card-playing  prolonged  till  the  break  of  day,  and 
of  some  of  the  guests  being  carried  to  bed  in  a  state  which 
rendered  the  proceeding  necessary. 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I  was  returning  at  rather  a 
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late  Iu»r  fcoin  a  vkit  to  Hr.  Dixon's  plantalioiL  Flor- 
«ow  nod  I  wen  now  ragged,  and  it  was  Miduiii  that  I 
pMMd  an  emung  without  aeeing  ber.  Dawaon  waa  with 
tUB,  and  aa  we  pawed  the  Belle-Iale  maoaim-^uKiaB  w« 
paoaoi  a  f«w  minataa  to  lial«a  to  Uw  deUtnoua  atrdna  <A  a 
waltz,  whieb  floal«d  oat  npon  the  perfmned  air.  Some- 
thittg  mora  than  naoal  aeeawd  going  on,  for  throogh  tbo 
tbiek  fcdiaga  we  oaoght  glimpaea  of  Ulaminated  windowi, 
aod,  teij^t  ai  waa  the  night,  Chineae  laatarna  hung  aoa- 


Ai  tbia  moment  w«  wen  atartad  bj  %  anddm  017.  ao 
atnnge  and  wild  that  it  aeaxoel;  aeamed  bnman.  It  cams 
from  the  diiecUon  of  Junips'a  oottagc^  and  aomi&d  Uke 
a  cry  half  of  frigbt,  ball  of  triumj^L 

"  What  on  earth  ia  that  T  inquired  Dawaon. 

"  I  can't  imagise.    Letnaaea" 

We  drove  atni^  anoaa  ttie  field,  bom  the  road  to  the 
nanowcaniagewaj  alrag  the  riTer-bank,  leading  paat  Um 
old  tugto's  cottage  to  the  fnmt  ol  the  nianaion'hoiia& 


T  aoM.— aaa  rioi  Ul, 


pended  on  the  Terandai  and  upon  the  lawn,  on  which  we 
oonld  aee  oonplea  alowlj  promenading,  and  in  the  brief 
panses  of  the  mnsio  light  vdoea  and  Unghter  from  the 
garden  oame  faintlj  to  onr  ean. 

"It  look*,  indeed,  like  a  paradiae,"  I  remarked. 

"  Tee,  paradiiB  with  a  aerpeot  in  it,"  replied  Dawson, 
giving  the  rains  an  impatient  j ark.  "How  anooemhilt; 
•he  has  pl^ed  bar  game  I"  be  preaentl;  taanmed,  aa  wa 
bowled  Idsnrdy  along.  "Got  rid  of  all  three  of  W  en- 
flombruoea,  and  a  olear  title  to  the  idiole  plaotatioo." 


"Dear  me  I"  Dawaon  axolaimed.  "Why,  the  road  !■ 
olmoat  waahed  away  jost  here.  The  river,  too,  eeema  to 
aet  in  atrongly  at  this  point.     What  can  it  mean  ?" 

For  two  days  the  river  bad  been  gradoally  rising,  and 
now,  as  we  looked  at  it,  it  etretohed  in  the  bright  moon- 
Ilgbt  a  broad,  glittering  sheet  of  mnddy  water,  slnggiah 
enough  elaewhare,  bat  mahing  with  a  strange  rapidit* 
aionnd  the  point  of  land  on  whioh  stood  Tnoiper's  bnt 
The  old  man  himself  waa  in  sight,  mounted  on  the  bench 
npon  whioh  we  had  generally  foand  bim  seated,  waving 
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both  anns  aloft,  and  utteriog  the  strange  wild  cry  of  min- 
gled terror  and  exaltation  whioh  had  startled  n& 

"  It  oomin*— oomin'I  Whooch  V  whoooh  T*  (I  find  it  im- 
possible to  giye  a  correct  idea  of  the  sound.)  "Lor*  in 
heaben,  ha'  mercy  on  ns  I    It  come  I  come!  oour  1" 

Staring  around  me,  I  felt  that  something,  indeed*  was 
there — something  which  I  could  not  immediately  compre- 
hend. But  in  the  moonlight  the  forms  and  outlines  of  ob- 
jects seemed  moving  and  changing  before  my  sight  A  tall 
cypress-tree  on  the  bank  trembled,  and  dipped  over  and 
disappeared,  precisely  a^  I  had  seen  the  bine  Tiolets  disap- 
pear not  long  aga  What  terrible,  inyisible  hand  was  here 
again  at  work  in  the  quiet  of  the  lovely  Summer  night  ? 
But  again  as  I  looked,  a  stately  poplar  shivered  and  fell, 
and  there  oame  a  swift,  but  soft,  ''swushing"  sound,  as 
the  turbid  river  foamed  and  gushed  and  gurgled  about  the 
banks  that  itfwas  so  stealthily  and  greedily  devouring.  And 
all  the  while  the  voluptuous  music  floated  joyously  out»  and 
the  dancers  danced  on. 

With  a  frantic  impulse  I  was  rushing  forward,  when  Daw- 
son's strong  grasp  restrained  me. 

"Are  you  mad  ?**  he  said.  "Save  yourself,  for  you  can 
do  nothing  thera" 

At  that  moment  a  wild  shriek  arose  on  the  lawn.  The 
music  ceased  then,  and  we  could  see  the  throng  of  dancers 
rush  out  upon  the  veranda.  In  the  mingled  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  lanterns,  we  could  plainly  distinguish  Ma- 
dame de  Lanier,  foremost  of  them  all,  her  hair  entwined 
with  flowers,  and  her  beautiful  arms  clinging  to  the  form 
of  Philip  Seymour — ^the  man  who  was  probably  the  only 
person  that  she  really  loved  on  earth.  And  it  was  her  cry 
whioh  rang  out  longest  and  loudest  of  all,  and  most  heart- 
rending in  its  agony  of  hopeless  terror,  as  the  next  moment 
the  foaming  waters  rushed  to  her  feet,  and  she  saw  before 
her  the  doom  from  which  no  mortal  hand  could  save  her. 
One  instant  of  unspeakable  horror,  and  the  next  the 
lights,  the  gay  company,  the  house  itself,  had  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  remorseless  river  gurgled  and  foamed, 
as  in  exultation  over  the  rich  prey  which  it  had  en- 
gulfed. 

"It  was  just  as  I  said,"  remarked  Dawson,  as,  on  the 
following  day,  we  stood  amid  a  horror-stricken  crowd,  sur- 
veying the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  "  Just  hereabout,  in 
this  bend  of  the  river,  was  a  great  bed  of  sand,  deposited, 
it  may  be,  ages  ago,  and  there  the  current  carried  the  drift 
and  alluvial  deposits,  which,  collecting,  formed  what  was 
known  as  Belle-Isle.  Some  gradual  change  in  the  banks 
above  had  let  in  the  current  here,  which,  after  slowly 
washing  away  the  clayey  outer  strata,  had  reached  the 
sandy  basis,  and  literally  swept  it  away  from  beneath  the 
surface.  I  have  heard  of  the  thing  occurring  more  than 
once  on  this  river ;  but  how«old  Juniper  should  have  fore- 
seen what  no  one  else  seems  to  have  had  a  suspicion  o^ 
does  puzzle  me,  I  confess." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  was 
removed  beyond  reach  of  the  catastrophe— also  for  ^oung 
De  Lanier  and  his  cousin.  How  strangely  providentially 
for  them  it  has  all  turned  out  I  and  what  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion has  overtaken  Madame  de  Lanier  and  her  lover  1" 


PROVERBS. 

Each  of  the  seven  wise  men  is  represented  as  having  ut- 
tered some  memorable  saying,  which  became  a  proverb. 
The  most  famous  of  these  sayings  was  the  injunction  of 
Thales,  "  Know  thyself."  That  writer,  whether  of  prose 
or  poetry,  whose  words  most  abound  in  passagea  which 


have  become  proverbial  and  current  in  the  everyday 
speech  of  everybody  has  achieved  a  lasting  and  genuine 
fame. 

The  two  English  writers  who  have  achieved  this  sort  of 
fame  beyond  any  others  are  Shakespeare  and  Pope. 

Gray  wrote  but  little,  but  that  little  has  become,  almost 
all  of  it<,  proverbial 

Eastern  wise  men,  from  the  days  of  Solomon  down,  and 
long  before,  were  always  fond  of^expresaing  their  wisdom 
sententiously. 

Every  reader  of  *'Don  Q^iixote"  is  aware  that  the 
Spanish  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  proverbs.  Sancho 
Panza  profusely  seasons  his  remarks  and  conversations  with 
his  master  of  the  rueful  countenance  with  proverbial  spice. 
But  most  nations  of  any  account,  whether  andent  or 
modem,  had  and  have  a  copious  literature  of  proverbs,  or 
brief,  pregnant  sayings,  which  go  directly  to  the  mark, 
and  compress  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  regard  to  men  and 
things  into  the  smallest  possible  verbal  compass,  furnish- 
ing a  sort  of  portable  philosophy  of  life,  or  small  change 
of  wisdom  for  daily  use.  Proverbs  are  ordinarily  as  blunt 
as  they  are  pithy. 

Bac9n  was  not  only  a  collector  of  proverbs,  but  the  au- 
thor of  a  great  number  of  sententious  sayings  full  of  sig- 
nifioanca  He  observed  that,  "  He  that  goes  into  a  foreign 
country  before  he  knows  its  language,  goes  to  school  and 
not  to  travel." 

Wherever  we  dip  into  a  collection  of  proverbs'we  are 
sure  of  finding  wit  and  wisdom,  both.  Here  are  four  say- 
ings about  success :  "  Successful  guilt  is  the  bane  of  soci- 
ety." " Success  consecrates  the  foulest  Crimea"  "Suc- 
cess makes  a  fool  seem  wise. "  ' '  Success  is  never  blamed.  '* 
Many  a  lonely,  friendless  man  in  a  throng  has  felt  that 
a  great  dty  is  a  great  solitude,  more  depressing  with  its 
social  contrasts  than  even  a  great  forest  He  who  has  good 
health  is  young,  whatever  his  age  may  be.  He  who  serves 
the  public  has  but  a  scurvy  master. 

Here  is  a  proverb  whioh  has  the  note  of  Scotland  about 
it :  "A  dog  winna  yowl  if  ye  fell  him  wi'  a  bane." 

One  of  the  oldest  Greek  proverbs  asserts  that  those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  finely 
put  by  an  English  poet,  "To  die  young  is  heaven's  di- 
vinest  gift'-' 

An  old  proverb,  which  has  come  down  from  a  far  past, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voi^  of 
heaven. 

A  handbook  of  the  proverbial  sayings  of  all  ages  and 
nations  may  be  called  the  judgment  of  the  grand  man, 
humanity,  on  every  conceivable  subject,  delivered  in  terse, 
epigrrammatic  sentences. 

Fools  and  weeds  grow  without  watering.  The  proverbs 
of  all  nations  are  very  full  on  the  subject  of  fools.  Gray 
comes  u>  the  rescue  of  fools  in  one  of  his  lines,  which  as- 
serts that  "  if  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

The  ancients  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  fortune,  and 
even  made  a  divinity  of  her,  for  fortune  personified  was  of 
a  feminine  gender,  as  her  proverbial  fickleness  sufSoiently 
indicates.  She  was  a  dreaded  power  among  the  Bomana 
She  was,  and  is,  said  to  favor  the  brave  ;  and  also  to  favor 
fools,  as  the  saying,  "A  fool  for  luck,"  indicates.  The 
Italians  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  little  of  the  fool 
is  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  thoroughly  successful 
man. 

There  is  no  saying  indicating  a  profounder  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  Pope's  line  that  man  never  is,  but 
always  to  be,  blest. 

Gifts  from  enemies  are  pronounced  dangerous,  ever  since 
the  affidr  of  the  Trojan  horse. 
The  primitive  sages  were  principaliy  famous  for  their 
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power  of  condensing  mnoli  wisdom  in  a  single  sentence, 
which  would  fly  for  ever  throogh  the  months  of  men. 

An  old  Egyptian  King  undertook  to  perplex  an  old 
Qreek  sage  by  propounding  to  him  several  oonundrumsy 
answers  to  which  were  requested  at  the  earliesttoonveni- 
enoe  of  the  saga  The  last  of  his  Egyptian  majesty's 
questions  was,  "  What  is  the  wisest  of  all  things  ?"  The 
sage's  reply  was,  "  Time^  for  it  has  found  out  many  mys- 
teries already,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  solve  alL" 

This  reply,  which  became  a  proverbial  saying  or 
apothegm  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  proof  positive 
that  he  who  uttered  it  was  indeed  a  wise  man.  It  was 
Thales.  The  aphorism  was  uttered  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

A    BABY   SONG. 
By  C.  a.  Burkb. 

BwxBT  little  Enid  I  How  did  you  oome  here— 

Into  this  kingdom  of  tears  and  sighs  ? 
Did  you  wander  oat  of  some  fairy  palace  ? 

Or  did  you  fall  from  the  azure  skies  ? 

Did  you  drop  at  our  feet  from  a  golden  sunbeam  ? 

Did  the  great  stork  bring  you  ?  you  creature  small  I 
Were  you  cradled  soft  in  the  heart  of  a  lily  ? 

Or  hidden  under  a  mushroom  tall  ? 

That  swaying  bulrush  Is  twice  your  stature— 

The  sunflower  set  by  the  garden  door 
To  the  hollyhock  whispers :  •*  Was  ever  a  baby 

Eo  tiny  seen  in  the  world  before  ? 

How  did  you  oome  by  all  your  beauty  ? 

Did  an  angel  lend -you  those  sweet  blue  eyee?< 
Did  the  fayfolk  fashion  those  dainty  fingers  ? 

And  print  that  dimple  for  our  surprise  ? 

Did  the  ripe  peach  fall  on  your  cheek  and  tint  it? 

Did  the  jasmine  whiten  that  forehead  fair  ? 
Did  the  red  rose  blush  on  your  lips  for  sweetness? 

And  the  silkworm  spin  you  your  golden  hair  ? 

Did  thewoodblrds  teach  you  your  wanton  singing? 

And  the  brook  your  laughter  so  wild  and  gay  ? 
Were  your  wee  feet  trained  to  those  graceful  dances 

In  some  fairy  ring  where  you  chanced  to  stray  ? 

Sweet  little  Enid— or  fay,  or  angel, 

We  blessed  your  coming,  we  bless  It  still ; 

For  there  was  a  void  in  our  hearts,  my  darling. 
An  aching  void  you  were  sent  to  fill. 

••  What  do  we  think  you  T*  You  know  who'll  tell  you— 
Tempt  her  with  flowers,  your  childish  charms^ 

What  does  she  whisper  ?    *'  The  sweetest  baby 
That  ever  was  given  to  mother's  arms." 


THE  PATIOS  OP  8EVILIB— THE  PATIO  0^*  THfi 
PALACE  OP  SAN  TELMO. 

Passino  down  almost  any  street  in  Seville,  the  sianses  are 
/Ratified  with  the  most  delightful  perfumes  issuing  from 
the  inner  patios,  and  with  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 
Enter,  by  a  door  of  open  metal-work,  through  a  hall  paved 
with  marble,  into  the  inner  court,  filled  with  plants  and 
flowers ;  a  fountain  is  playing  in  ^e  centre,  and  an  awn- 
ing overhangs,  which  keeps  the  air  cool  all  the  day  long. 
There,  with  such  "  surroundings  *'  as  tropical  plants,  sculp- 
ture, antique  hanging  lamps  and  pretty  tiled  waUs,  the 
Sevillians  spend  their  lives  in  their  Summer  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  their  cozy  little  "boudoirs"  leading  on  to 
balconies,  of  which  we  just  get  a  peep  here  and  there. 

All  the  principal  rooms  lead  on  the  central  court,  where 
visitors  are  received,  concerts  are  held,  and  the  main  busi- 


ness of  life  is  transacted ;  varying,  of  course,  very  much 
according  to  the  position  or  taste  or  wealth  of  the  owner. 
Everything  has  such  an  air  of  home  comfort  and  luxury 
about  it,  that  we  are  quite  taken  by  surprisa  Here,  at 
least,  is  one  continental  nation  that  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ''comfort,*'  and  can  appreciate  "home." 

But  Seville  is  not  itself  without  "/i^6"--life  in  music, 
in  dance,  in  song — animation  everywhere 

The  charming  patio  which  suggests  these  remarks  is 
that  of  the  Pakce  of  San  Telmo,  which  has,  since  1849, 
been  the  residence  of  the  I>uke  of  Montpdnsier,  and  which 
is  well  worthy  of  the  abode  of  a  prince  of  royal  line.  But 
this  noble  edifice,  with  its  court  so  alluring  and  dreamy, 
was  not  erected  for  the  abode  of  royalty.  It  was  a  Navy 
School,  and  was  founded  by  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  great 
Columbus  by  his  second  wife,  Beatrice,  and  heir  of  his 
father's  studious  mind,  but  not  of  his  daring  on  the  ocean. 
As  it  stands,  this  edifice  is  that  erected  in  1682  by  Antonio 
Rodriguez. 

When  Spain  lost  her  power  on  the  sea,  and  began  her 
decline,  she  dosed  h^r  Naval  School,  and  the  building  in- 
tended for  the  leisure  hours  of  future  officers  who  were  to 
meet  the  enemies  of  Spain  in  naval  combat  was  given  over 
to  the  idlers  of  a  court 

PI8HT0WN !  A  WINTER  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  ICE 
IN  SAGINAW  BAT,  ON  LAKE  HURON. 

On  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  where  its  waters  dash  up 
against  the  thickly  wooded  shores  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
is  an  inlet  kiiown  as  Saginaw  Bay.  Visit  this  inlet  any 
time  before  the  long  Winter  sets  in,  and  you  will  see  the 
bay  dotted  over  with  innumerable  small  fishing-boats, 
whose  white  sails  resemble  so  many  graceful  sea;gulls 
skimming  over  the  water ;  in  these  boats  are  the  fishermen 
dragging  their  nets  for  Mackinaw  trout 

Hundreds  support  themselves  in  this  way  through  the 
season  when  the  lake  and  bay  are  free  from  ice ;  but  a  time 
soon  comes  when,  for  twen^  miles  out  from  the  shore,  an 
ice-bridge  forms,  thick  enough  to  sustain  a  whole  village, 
and  the  mercury  seldom  rising  above  zero  from  the  last  of 
November  until  the  first  of  March,  the  fishermen  and  their 
families  would  be  quite  destitute  as  soon  as  the  bleak  Win- 
ter commences,  had  not  a  mode  been  established  whereby 
they  can  fish  all  the  Winter  through. 

As  there  was  no  work  to  be  accomplished,  there  was,  of 
course,  much  suffering,  and  an  opportunity  offered  to  prove 
the  proverb  that  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
Many  ways  were  devised,  and  muohtcogitating  racked  the 
brains  of  the  poor,  until  they  at  last  concluded  to  ti^  the 
experiment  of  each  man's  building  himself  a  house  and 
moving  on  to  the  lake,  directly  the  ice  formed.  It  was  no 
sooner  thought  of  than  put*to  the  test,  and  several  hun- 
dred families  moved  out  from  shore,  and  by  cutting  a 
large  square  hole  through  the  'Solid  floor  into  the  dark 
waters,  they  were  enabled  to  drop  their  nets  and  secure 
the  fish. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  is  possible  for  so  large 
a  number  of  people  A  live  at  once  upon  the  ice  ;  but  it  is 
a  favorite  haunt  of  Jack  Frost,  and  he  comes  puffing  and 
blowing  from  his  home  in  the  Spitzbergen  regions  with  a 
blast  that  not  only  bites  fingers  and  noses,  and  tingles  ears 
with  a  cruel  nip,  but  keeps  a  solid  foundation  for  the  ice- 
city  for  many  months. 

If  you  have  never  been  upon  the  shores  of  Michigan  in 
midwinter,  you  never  have  felt  truly  cold  weather.  The 
renown  of  this  curious  city  reached  us  long  before  we  were 
willing  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  had  visited  it,  and  beheld  the  markets  and  green 
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grooeriea,  Ute 
odd  little  log 
dTelluiga  ooB- 
^'n'Tig  odIt 
ono  room, 
with  B  fltoTO 
perched  upon 
a  shelf  to  pre- 
vent the  ice 
from  nteltmg, 
and  had 
peeped  dovn 
through  the 
large     square 


a  vtu^ea  ok  tbs 


bole 


the 


floor  where 
the  men  were 
dragging  in 
the  Sab,  that 
we  oonld  be- 
lieve tnxtHa.  a 
oitj  really 
existed — 
■oaroely    even 


vaioHixa  nta  rot.  mi  m 


then  ooold  wa 
feel  oertun 
that  it  was 
not  a  myth, 
01  a  fair J 
village,  that 
would  soon 
■lip  KWBj  and 
leave,     where 

roada  and 
honsee,  taverns 
and  marketa, 
bnt  angry, 
treacherous 
waten  that 
would  bear 
not  a  tnoe  of 
the  hnndieds 
of  bnqr  work- 

oently    living 
above  them. 
The  hoDsee 
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am  bnilt  on.  Bleds,  Iidto  a  door  and  a  ei^aatsj,  ten  fnr- 
niBhod'^iritli  ratj-litUs  comfort,  and  geaatHXj  con^«in  from 
fonnta  fiTe'paople  in  eaoh.  The  TfUage  liw  ton  toilea 
from  shoret;  and  inoladea,  beaidea  the  large  nombet  of 
dvellinga,  manj  marketa  nod  etorea. 

We  did  not  expect  lo  aee  so  man;  happ^-fooed  people  in 
anoh  a  dreur,  deaolato  pUoe ;  poaaibly  it  might  have  been 
beoanae  of  the  aniuaal  excitement  that  prevailed  at  the 
good  foitnne  of  bringing  in  a  ten-pound  tront,  or  it  might 
be  owing  to  the  clear  Weatam  climate,  that  we  beheld  ao 
man;  atordy  people  ;  but,  I  take  it,  it  would  be  qnite  im- 
poasibla  to  And  a  ci^  lad  who  oonld  ontatrip  a  Mtehigan 
bo;  in  a  long  ran — here  he  think*  no  more  td  ahating 
twdre     mile* 
to  ahote  and 
back  than  of 
walking     two 
flitfUookson 
a  froatj  morn- 
ing. The  clear 
atmosphere  is 
invigorating 
and  healthful, 
saoh  a  diaeaae 
aa  pnlmonat; 
oomplain  t 

been  known. 

Once,     two 
fishermen 

OUB  than  the 
leat,  remained 
a  night  too 
long  in  the 
fast'Sbbing 
Tillage,  and  in 


the  morning  not  a  taaoe  of  ioa  ooold  be  teen  beyond  the 
■mall  cake  npon  which  the;  floated.  Fortune,  howerer, 
■erred  them  a  good  tnm,  for,  after  floating  in  the  lake  for 
two  da;s  and  nighta,  a  oold  eaat  wind  prevailed,  which  wan 
■nffideut  to  larm  a  new  bridge,  and  upon  this  the;  skated 
ashore. 

The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  are  thus  fraught  with  danger, 
as  a  anddst  change  in  the  temperature  maj  leave  them  at 
an;  time  without  their  dt;  ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  present 
a  oonatant  fluctuation,  and  the  ownen  of  the  cabins,  not 
b«ng  burdened  with  muoh  furniture,  are  ever  read;  to 
close  their  doors,  ■nd,  et  a  moment's  notioe^  drag  their 
families  to  Cn'ra.rI''Tna.    But  this  does  not  often  happen,  as 
Jack     Frost's 
Tisits    are 
genoall;     so 
prolonged    as 
to    leave    do 
doubt  regard- 
ing the  aafet; 
of  the  oit;. 

It  seemed 
to  us,  who 
were  unaccus- 
tomed to  BO 
cheerless  an 
existence,  that 
the  living  in 
euoh  a  bleak, 
drear;  town 
must  ot  neoes- 
sit;  be  very 
demoraliziDg ; 
but  we  found 
the  men  and 
bo;B  eDJo;ing 
themselves 
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with  cards,  Bpinning  yarns  and  singing  in  a  very  sailorly 
manner,  and  apparently  enjoying  life 'quite  as  mnoh  as 
"labberly  landsmen."  Christmas  is  celebrated,  too,  in 
these  humble  dwellings,  and  we  found  scarcely  a  house 
nndecorated  with  a  bit  of  pine  and  holly,  the  inmates 
rejoicing  over  the  day  Ghnst  was  bom  with  as  much  real 
enjoyment  as  though  they  could  celebrate  the  adyent  with 
gifts  befitting  the  wealthiest 

The  fishermen  find  their  employment  almost  as  profit- 
able  in  Winter  as  in  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and  haul 
twice  a  day.  The  nets  are  sunk  with  weights,  and  stretched 
to  their  uttermost^  being  fastened  to  sticks  laid  across  the 
openingtin  the  ice. 

The  hardy  sons  of  the  ice  seem  far  more  contented  with 
their  mode  of  liying  than  we  could  imagine  possible,  and 
are  a  far  better  class  of  men  than  the  gangs  who  hew  tim- 
ber in  the  Michigan  forests,  to  be  floated  down  the  liters 
in  the  Spring  to  the  lumber-mills  that  line  the  Saginaw 
Biver. 

The  road  that  leads  to  Fiahtown  carries  the  traveler 
through  many  tracts  of  unbroken  snow,  and  across  plains 
and  desolate  country.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  steady  gale 
during  our  day-journey  in  the  family  sleigh,  and  made  us 
well  wish  to  shorten  the  fifteen  miles  of  travel  before  we 
stepped  upon  the  frozen  bay,  after  which  we  must  still  ride 
ten  miles  before  reaching  the  phantom  city.  But  in  due 
time  it  was  acoomplishedt  and  we  beheld  what  we  have 
already  described. 

The  vicinity  of  Fishtown,  upon  the  shoreb  is  wild  and 
uninviting-looking,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  turn  our 
faces  homeward,  to  find  a  warm,  cheerful  fire  to  welcome 
us,  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  perilous  journey  need 
nol  be  again  repeated,  and  grateful  that  our  lines  lay  in 
pleasanter  places  than  those  of  the  fishermen  whom  we  had 
just  visited,  ten  miles  out  upon  the  ice. 


DAPPLE-GRAY. 

"  I  had  a  little  pony,  they  called  him  Dapple-gray; 
I  lent  him  to  a  lady  to  ride  a  mile  away. 
She  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him,  she  rode  him  through 

the  mire: 
I  would  not  lend  my  horse  again  for  all  the  lady's  hire." 

HEBE  was  once  a  boy  named  Philip, 
who  lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood.  He  had  lived 
there  for  many  years  with  his  father, 
but  the  old  man  died  at  last ;  and 
on  his  deathbed  he  told  his  son  that 
if  he  had  not  been  cruelly  wronged 
he  might  have  left  him  a  large  house 
and  wide  lands,  but  that  now  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  him  except  the  cot- 
tage and  his  little  pony.  And  he 
begged  him  to  be  kind  'to  the  pony 
for  his  saka 

After  his  father's  death,  Philip 
had  no  companion  but  the  pony, 
and  very  fond  of  one  another  they 
were.  '  The  pony  was  white,  spotted  and  dappled  all  over 
nith  gray,  and  therefore  he  was  called  Dapple-gray. 

Now,  Dapple-gray  was  very  useftd  to  his  young  master, 
for  Philip  used  to  pick  up  dry  sticks  in  the  wood  and  tie 
them  into  fagots,  and  carry  them  into  the  nearest  town 
on  Dapple-gray's  back,  where  the  people  bought  them  to 
light  their  fires  with.  Or  sometimes  he  and  Dapple-gray 
would  take  a  long  trip  to  the  moor,  and  bring  back  heather 
jor  making  brooms^  or  dry  fern  for  making  beds  for  the 


cattle.  With  the  money  that  they  earned  in  this  way, 
Philip  would  buy  bread  and  clothes  for  himself,  and  com 
for  Dapple-gray.  So  they  lived  very  happily  together,  al- 
though they  had  to  work  very  hard  in  order  to  earn  enough 
to  live  on. 

One  day,  when  Philip  had  sold  all  his  pony-load  of  fag- 
ots, and  he  and  Dapple-gray  were  just  going  to  leave  the 
town  and  go  home  to  their  cottage,  a  grandly-dressed  lady 
came  up  to  him,  and  said : 

"  Is  this  your  pony  ?" 

"Yes,  he  is  mine,"  said  Philip,  patting  Dapple-gray's 
sleek  shoulder. 

"  He  does  not  look  a  bad  pony,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  will 
give  you  a  shilling  if  you  will  lend  him  to  me  for  half  an 
hour.  I  have  to  go  a  tnile  away  to  see  one  of  my  fields,  and 
I  am  afraid  of  dirtying  my  boots  " — ^for  she  had  very  smart 
red  boots  on,  with  gilt  laces. 

Philip  had  never  parted  with  his  pony  before,  and  he 
hesitated  for  some  tima  But  a  shilling  was  more  than  he 
could  earn  in  a  whole  week,  and  he  certainly  did  very  much 
want  some  money  to  buy  a  new  jacket  before  the  cold 
weather  cama    So  he  said  to  the  lady: 

"  Will  you  be  very  kind  to  my  pqpy  if  I  let  you  have 
him  ?  And  will  you  ride  him  gently,  and  not  whip  him  ? 
for  ho  never  was  whipped  in  his  lifa" 

"  Oh,  of  course !"  said  the  lady;  and  up  she  got,  and 
away  she  roda 

«  Who  is  that  lady  ?"  said  Philip  to  the  woman  who  had 
bought  his  last  fagoi 

**  Don't  you  know?"  replied  the  woman.  "She  is 
Mra  Hippoharpy.  She  lives  in  the  grand  house  up  there, 
and  she  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  person  in  the 
conntry." 

''I  hope  she  will  be  kind  to  Dapple-gray,"  said  Philip. 

He  waited  very  anxiously  until  he  saw  the  lady  coming 
back  on  Dapple-gray,  She  jumped  off  and  fiung  him  the 
shilling,  and  went  away  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  had  not 
even  time  to  thank  her.  But  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
done  BO  if  he  could  ;  for  when  he  came  to  look  at  Dapple- 
gray,  he  was  panting  and  hot  and  tired,  and  splashed  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  there  were  marks  of  cuts  and 
slashes  from  a  whip  all  over  his  pretty  dappled  sides  and 
legs. 

Philip  pacvea  and  comforted  poor  Dapple-gray  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  he  walked  home  with  his  arm  over  his  pony's 
neck,  singing  : 

"  I  had  a  little  pony,  they  called  him  Dapple-gray; 
I  lent  him  to  a  lady  to  ride  a  mile  away. 
She  .whipped  him,  she  slashed  him,  she  rode  him  through  the 

mire: 
I  would  not  lend  my  horse  a^n  for  all  the  lady's  hire." 

The  next  time  that  Philip  came  to  the  town  to  sell  fag- 
ots, the  lady  met  him  again. 

**  Oh,  here  you  are  I"  said  sha  "Now,  give  me  your  pony 
quickly,  for  I  want  him  again." 

"I  cannot  let  you  have  my  pony,"  said  Philip. 

"Why  not  ?"  said  Mra  Hippoharpy.  *•!  will  give  you  a 
shilling." 

"I  will  not  lend  him  you  for  all  your  hire,"  said  Philip, 
"  because  you  whipped  him* " 

" Oh,  nonsense  1"  said  the  lady.  "Do  not  be  so  foolish. 
I  will  give  you  two  shillinga" 

"I  will  not  lend  him  for  all  the  money  you  have  got,*' 
said  Philip ;  and  he  walked  away.  And  Dapple-gray 
rubbed  his  nose  against  Philip's  arm  as  they  went 

When  the  lady  saw  that  Philip  would  not  lend  her  the 
pony,  she  stamped  in  her  fine  red  boots,  and  called  out 
after  him : 

"You  will  repent  it  r 
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And  before  Philip  ooold  reach  the  wood,  five  servants  in 
Mrs.  Hippoharpy's  livery  rushed  npon  him,  tied  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  led  him  and  Dappl6-gr%y  prisoners  to  the 
great  hoosa  Dapple-gray  was  pat  into  Mrs.  Hippoharpy's 
stable,  and  Philip  was  set  to  break  stones  to  mend  the  road 
throngh  tiie  park. 

Poor  Philip  was  nearly  heart-broken  when  he  saw  Mrs. 
Hippoharpy  riding  by  the  next  morning  on  Dapple-gray, 
and  the  pony  neighed  and  straggled  to  come  to  him,  nntil 
the  lady  whipped  him  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  on. 
Bat  there  was  no  one  to  help  them,  for  Mrs.  Hippo- 
harpy was  so  rich  that  nobody  dared  to  say  a  word 
against  anything  that  she  did.  bo  Philip  went  on  break- 
ing stones. 

One  day,  when  Philip  was  going  knock,  knock,  knock 
with  his  heavy  hammer  apon  the  stonee»  he  began  to  keep 
time  to  it  by  singing : 

"  I  had  a  little  pony,  they  called  him  Dapple-gray ; 
I  lent  him  to  a  lady  to  rl^e  a  mile  away. 
Bhe  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him,  she  rode  him  through  the 

mire: 
I  would  not  lend  my  horse  again  for  all  the  lady's  hire. 

"  But  when  I  told  the  lady,  *  I  won't  lend  Dapple-gray/ 
Oh  then  she  was  so  angry,  she  took  him  quite  away. 
She  wlxipped  him,  she  slashed  him,  she  rode  him  through  the 

mire, 
Bhe  set  me  to  break  stones  here,  and  gave  me  naught  for  hire.*' 

"Mr.  Philip,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  a  small, 
piping  voice,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished. 

"Why,  what  was  that?*' said  Philip.  And  he  looked  up 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro ;  bat  no  one  could  he  see,  far  or 
near.  "Perhaps  it  was  only  my  fancy,"  thought  Philip ; 
and  he  besan  to  sing  again : 

"I  had  a  little  pony.*» 

But  scarcely  had  he  done  his  song,  when — 

"Mr.  Philip,  indeed  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  the 
small  piping  voice  again. 

Philip  looked  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro  ;  until,  on  a 
bramble-branch  just  over  his  heap  of  stones,  he  saw  a  httle 
robin  sitting  watching  him,  with  its  head  on  one  side. 

"  HaUoo  1  was  that  you  ?"  said  PhiUp. 

*' Yes,  that  is  me,"  said  the  robin,  bowing  and  bobbing 
and  jerking  his  tail  until  he  nearly  jerked  himself  off  the 
bramble-branch. 

*' What  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?"  he  added,  in  his  email 
piping  voice. 

"  I  am  mnch  obliged  to  you,"  said  Philip,  "but  I  don't 
think  you  can  do  anything  for  me." 

"Can't  I,  though  ?"  said  the  robin,  jerking  his  tail  very 
hard.  "  Come,  what  do  you  want  done  ?" 

••'Why,  I  want  to  get  my  dear  Dapple-gray  back  again." 

••Very  well,"  said  the  robin  ;  "and  if  I  get  him  back  for 
you,  will  you  do  whatever  I  ask  you  f" 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  said  PhiHp. 

••  Very  well,"  piped  the  robin  again.  "  Then,  when  the 
dinner-bell  rings  to-day,  do  not  you  go  in  to  dioner  with 
the  other  servants,  but  hide  yourself  under  the  bushes 
outside  the  stable -yard,  and  you  shall  see  what  will 
happen.** 

Pliilip  promised,  and  the  robin  immediately  flew  away 
to  the  stable  where  Dapple-gray  was  kept  The  door  hap- 
pened to  be  open,  for  the  groom  was  sweeping  out  the 
stable.  The  robin  busily  fetched  a  quantity  of  little  sticks 
and  straws,  which  he  laid  on  the  top  of  the  door  near  the 
hinge,  and  then  went  and  waited  inside  the  stable.  But 
the  groom  never  observed  him ;  so  when  he  had  done  his 
job  he  went  but  and  pulled  the  door  after  him,  and  turned 
the  key  and  put  it  into  his  pocket     This  his  mistress  had 


told  him  always  to  do,  for  fear  Dapple-gray  should  be  stolen 
away.  But  he  did  not  see  that  the  robin's  bits  of  stick  pre- 
vented the  door  from  shutting  close,  so  that  when  he  turned 
the  key  the  look  stuck  harmlessly  out,  wi^oat  fastening 
anything  at  all 

When  the  robin  saw  that  this  part  of  his  plan  had  suo- 
oeeded,  he  jerked  his  tail  for  pleasure,  and  flying  to  Dap- 
ple-gray, began  to  peck  and  claw  at  the  knot  which  i^istened 
his  halter.  Dapple-gray  watched  him  as  if  be  understood 
it  all  But  the  knot  would  not  come  undone,  and  thevobin 
was  nearly  tired  out,  when  a  little  squeaky  voice  dose  to 
him  said  : 

••  Shall  I  help  you,  Robin  ?" 

The  robin  looked  round,  and  saw  a  little  brown  mouse 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  manger. 

"  Oh,  yes,  good  Mousey  ;  bite  this  knot  in  two  for  me," 
he  said. 

••And  if  I  do  you  this  service,  will  you  do  me  a  service 
in  return  ?"  said  the  mouse. 

••To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  the  robin;  «'only  be 
^ok." 

Then  the  mouse  ran  along  the  halter,  and  very  soon 
gnawed  it  through.  As  soon  as  Dapple-gray  saw  that  he 
was  loose,  he  ran  to  the  door  and  pawed  it  open  with  his 
hoof,  and  trotted  out,  with  the  robin  flying  after. 

"  Stop,  stop  1"  cried  the  mouse,  who  could  not  go  so  fast 
••You  promised  to  do  me  a  service  now." 

But  the  robin  was  so  busy  trying  to  keep  up  with  Dap- 
ple-gray that  he  did  not  hear  the  mouse's  little  squeaky 
voice,  and  so,  on  they  went  And  Philip  sprang  out  from 
the  bushes  and  jumped  joyfully  upon  his  pony's  back,  and 
Dapple-gray  neighed  as  they  galloped  away. 

••  Stop,  stop  1"  cried  the  robin,  ••  we  have  not  half  fin- 
ished.   You  promised  to  do  whatever  I  asked." 

But  Philip  was  so  busy  running  away  from  Mrs.  Hippo- 
harpy that  he  did  not  hear  the  robin's  small  piping  Yoice. 
So,  on  they  went,  and  never  stopped  until  they  reached  the 
cottage  in  the  middle  of  the  wood.  Then  Philip  jumped 
down,  and  he  and  his  pony  rubbed  noses  together  for  nearly 
ten  minutes  without  stopping. 

••There,  now,"  piped  the  robin,  flying  up  quite  out  of 
breath ;  ••  why  did  you  not  stop  when  I  called  yoa  ?  Now 
we  shall  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  again." 

••  What  for  ?"  said  PhiHp. 

••Why,  would  you  not  like  to  punish  Mrs.  Hippo- 
harpy, and  to  prevent  her  ever  getting  Dapple-gray  back 
again?" 

Yes,  very  much,"  said  Philip. 

Then  please  to  pull  out  the  longest  feather  in  my  tail," 
said  the  robin. 

•*  What  an  odd  thhig  to  ask  r  said  PhiUp.  <•  No,  indeed, 
I  will  not ;  £  should  hurt  you  if  I  did." 

•'But,  please  do,"  persisted  the  robin.  ••You  promised 
to  do  whatever  I  asked." 

Then  Philip  took  hold  of  the  longest  feather  in  the  robin's 
taO,  and  pulled  it  out  And,  behold  !  instead  of  a  feather, 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  smaU,  beautiful,  bright  steel  sword, 
with  a  golden  hilt  And  instead  of  a  robin,  there  stood 
before  him  a  tall  serving-man  in  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  who 
bowed  to  him,  and  said  : 

••  Thank  you,  Mr.  Philip.  Now  I  am  Bobin  the  man, 
and  no  longer  Bobin  the  bird ;  and  I  will  serve  you  as 
faithfully  as  I  served  your  father  before  you." 

As  they  walked  back  to  the  great  house,  Philip  stiU  riding 
on  Dapple-gray,  Bobin — for  that  really  was  his  name—told 
Philip  that  his  father  had  once  been  lord  of  the  country, 
and  owner  of  that  great  house,  until  Bfrs.  Hippoharpy 
came  and  wickedly  turned  him  out  by  means  of  an  en- 
chanted willow  wand  which  she  had.    ••  I  was  your  father's 


it 


Cfl 


DAPPLE-OBAT. 


"  Get  along  with  joa,  or  I  will  torn  jon 
into  ft  hone-flfl"  And  alw  bnndlshed  the 
villow  mad. 

Philip  waved  his  eword,  and  answered  : 


own  eerring-man,"  oootiDned  Robin.  "  The  other  MTTmnti 
all  ran  awaf  oxoept  the  groom  and  mjaelt.  We  fonght  to 
the  lut ;  end  she  tamed  ma  into  ft  bird  with  her  wand,  but 
what  became  of  the  groom  I  oannot  tell." 

"Bat  when  I  go  and  olaim  jay  rights,  perhaps  she  will 
torn  me  into  a  frog  or  ft  spider,"  said  Philip. 

"Yon  need  not  tter,"  replied  Bobia;  "for  ronnd  the 
wand  there  is  written  ; 


This  ia  why  she  never  dares  to  bring  the  wand  oat  of  dooia 
with  her,  or  she  woold  hare  tamed  7011  into  samething  be- 
fore now,  'Whea  joa  meet  her,  wave  the  sword  that  70a 
drew  from  mj  tail  over  her  head,  and  her  wand  will  have 
no  power  to  hart  700." 

Bo  thej  came  boldlj  np  to  the  door,  and  Philip  said  to 
the  porter: 

"I  want  to  see  ^oor  mistreaa." 

"She  does  not  see  beggar-bo7s,"  said  the  porter. 

"  Bat  she  mast  see  me,"  said  Philip. 

"  What  are  70a  doing  here  ?  Qoback  and  break  atones," 
said  the  porter,  "or  I  will  hava  joa  fledged." 

Then  Bobin  stepped  forward  in  his  red  velvet  waistcoat, 
and  held  the  porter  fast  hj  his  oollar,  while  Philip  nuiahed 
strai^t  into  the  hall  where  ICra.  Hippoharpy  was  sitting 


And  the  willow  wand  blackened  and  abrir- 
eled,  and  fell  in  little  pieoee  at  her  feet. 
Then  Ura.  Eippoharpy  soreamed,  and  ran 
to  the  window  and  jampad  ont,  and  fled 
away  through  the  park  and  aoroes  the  fields, 
and  away,  away,  far  out  of  sighk 

The  tame  moment  that  the  wand  shriv- 
eled, Bobin  foond  that  he  was  bo  longer 
holding  the  potter  by  the  throat,  bat  a  big 
bamble-be&  And  all  tSa  other  eervants 
tamed bftok  into  flies  and  wsspa  and  ants; 
for  Mrs.  Hippcharpy  had  tnraed  (hem  into 
servants  for  herself  by  the  power  of  her 
wand.  So  there  was  no  one  to  dispnte 
Philip's  right  to  his  father's  honecb  He  was 
jost  going  in  to  take  possession,  when  he 
talt  something  mnning  on  his  foot,  and  on 
lotting  down  he  saw  that  it  waa  a  little 
brown  monse. 

"Oh,  I  had  forgotten  him,"  nld  Bobin. 
.  "n>at  is  the  monse  that  gnawed  Dapple- 
gtay's  halter  in  two,  and  I  promited  to  do 
him  a  eervioe." 

"What  do  yon  want  done  for  yon, 
Uoosej  ?"  said  Philip. 

"Please  to  ont  off  my  tail  with  your 
■word,"  teplied  the  monse's  little  sqneaky 
vcdoe. 

"Oertainly,  if  yon  wish  it,"  aaid  Philip. 
"I  wonder  what  yon  will  torn  into  V 

And,  behold  I  as  soon  as  hie  tail  was  ont 

ofl^  the   monse  turned  into  ft  tidy  little 

groom  in  ft  brown  fustian  suit,  and  his  tail 

tamed  into  a  staUe-broom. 

"That  Is  eapital !"  cried  Philip.    "Now  yon  ehall  take 

ooia  of  Dapple-gray." 

All  the  other  old  servants  who  had  run  away,  when  they 
heard  that  their  old  master'e  son  was  oomo  baclE,  came  and 
iM^ed  to  be  taken  into  his  servioe. 

So  Hiillp  beoame  the  richest  and  most  powerlnl  person 
in  all  the  country.  Never  had  there  been  a  better  master 
than  be,  or  better  servants  than  Bobin  and  Uonsey ;  and 
never  waa  pony  bettor  groomed  and  led  and  tended  than 
Papple-giay  was  from  tbal  time  forth. 

And  the  robin'e-tail  sword  hangs  in  a  gUat  ease  over  the 
ball  chimney-piece  to  this  dsy. 

A  BECENT  English  writer  says :  "  Brasil-wood  ia  not 
named  from  the  ooantry,  bnt,  strange  as  it  may  tppMr, 
that  vast  empire  is  named  frum  the  wood  fonnd  there  so 
abundantly.  The  word  '  brazil '  waa  known  in  English 
long  before  the  oonntcy  was  known.  It  oomes  from 
braine,  or  brtua  (live  ooals),  and  Braiil-wood  is  a  dye- 
wood,  producing  the  color  of  glowing  ooala." 

Bat  this  ia  an  error.  Hy  Brazil  was  the  mysterious 
land  viuted  by  Bt  Brendan  and  other  early  real  or  fabn- 
lons  Irish  explorers.  The  belief  in  St.  Brendan'a  Isle  was 
still  strong  in  the  days  of  Oolnmbna,  and  the  name  Biadl, 
which  is  purely  Irish,  was  thus  given. 


TSS   SCENES   OF   SHAKESPEARE'S   "HAMLET." 


THE  SCENES  OF  SBAEESPEABE'S  "  HAMLET." 
Thx  Qxonnion  to  Heldiigor  can  beftooompliahed  hj  lai], 
bat  the  steamai  vhioh  aooenda  the  Bound  aod  skirts  tlie 
coast  u  the  more  pleasant  eonrerance.     Helsingor,  or  El- 
flinoTS  in  Englioh,  is  a  oommercial  town  of  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  of  great  antiquity.     Bettreen  Hdsingor 
and  Helsingborg,  in  Sweden,  the  Sound  is  so  nanow  that 
(or  three  centmiea  the  Danish  GoTemment  osaorted  the 
right  to  ezaot  tolls  from  passing  vessels.     In  ordei  to  en- 
force the  demand,  in  the  sixteenth  oentnrj  a  oaatla  was 
erected  at  each  side,  both  ehoies  baring  at  that  time  been 
■abject  to  Denmark. 
These      tolls      were 
levied     until     1867, 
when,    hj  a    treat; 
with   the    interested 
powers,  a  snm  eqnal 
to  Bboat  SlT,600,00p 
was  aooepted  to  de- 
clare the  passage  tor 
ever  tree. 

The  castle  at  Hele- 
ingor,  which  Is 
known  as  the  Kron- 
berg,   still   eiists  in 


aoene  of  the  ereOte  which  Shakespeare  wove  into  his 
immortal  tragedy.  Whatever  the  truth  ma;  be,  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned  that  sites  are  oooasionally  determined  to 
engage  the  attention  of  trdveleto,  As  an  instanoe,  the 
good  people  of  Banbury,  in  England,  were  so  importuned 
by  tonriste,  who  insisted  there  most  be  a  oroai  somewhere 
in  the  town,  that  one  has  been  duly  erected,  and  now  the 
strangers  depart  couteated.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  Shakespeart)  study  of  Hamlet  in  Jntland  and  write 
of  tiim  in  Zealand  ?  Would  the  dramatist  of  to-dar  select 
Qibbon  aa  hia  guide,  and  yM  deliberately  weave  a  his- 
torioal  plot  at  variance  with  that  unerring  anthority  ? 


a  fair  si 


vation.  Fronting  on 
the  Sound  ia  the 
"Flag  Battery," 
which  displays  the 
Dannebiog,  or  na- 
tional etondard  of 
Denmark — the  scar- 
let ground  with  the 
idilte  cross,  which, 
tmditioa  relates, 
dropped  from  hearan 
during  a  critioal  bat- 
tle, and  so  inspired 
the  Christian  Danes 
that  they  routed  the 
unbelieving  enemy. 
The  Flag  Battery  is 
named  as  the  "  plat- 
form of  the  Castle  of 
Elainore."  where  the 
poet  arranged  that 
Hamlet  ahoold  locdi 
upon  the  ghost  of  his 
father.  Three-qnar- 
tan  of  a  mile  to  the 
northweat  of  the 
oaatle  is  a  seashore 
lesort  called  Ibrien' 
lyet,  where  there  ia 
an  uninacribed  ooP 
nmn,  rapnted  to  indi- 
cate Hamlet'a  grave. 
Naturally,  the  inevit- 
able leuned  donbter 
wonld  not  overlook 
anch  a  likely  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  there 
fore  find  him  in  print 
itiM'«tiiig  that  Hunlet 
neither  lived  nor  died 
in  Zealand,  but  that 
Jutland  vas   the 
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AN    UOLY  MISTAKE    ODDLY    CORRECTED. 


A  BIRD'S  PEAR  OP  THE  DEAD. 

It  is  not  mere  sentimentaliBm  that  pleads  in  favor  of  the 
most  meroifnl  form  of  death  being  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  slaaghtering  of  i^nimftla  intended  for  human  consnmp- 
tion.  There  is  no  question  that  much  suffering  would  be 
spared  cattle  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  each  other 
slaughtered.  Not  easy  is  it  to  oonoeive  the  kind  of  tor- 
ture they  feel  and  cannot  express.  How  obserfant  are 
animals  is  proved  by  a  case  which  came  under  my  own 
observation. 

Among  the  inmates  of  my  house  is  a  jackdaw,  as  ill- 
grained  and  vituperative  a  bird  as  ever  accepted*  under 
protest^  human  companionship  and  human  attention.  He 
prefers  so  distinctly  sleeping  in  a  cage  where  no  enemy 
can  assail  while  he  is  off  his  guard,  that  he  is  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way  in  the  matter.  One  day,  while  he  was 
in  the  cage,  some  dead  phee8anti^  which  had  just  arrived 
in  a  hamper,  were  placed  beside  him.  His  dread  of  these 
was  remarkable  to  witnesa  A  bird  whose  whole  time  was 
passed  in  defiance  of  things  stronger  than  himself — ^in 
aggravating  a  mastiff  that  would  not  make  two  bites  of 
him,  or  in  pinching  surreptitiously  the  flamboyant  tail  of 
his  arch-enemy,  the  cat,  when  it  came  within  reach  of  his 
cage,  went  at  this  sight  into  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  which 
could  not  be  appeased  until  the  uncanny  objects  were 
removed. 

What  instinct  caused  this  strange  demonstration  in  the 
presence  of  death  shown  in  one  of  its  own  race,  albeit  of 
80  different  a  species,  is  not  to  be  guessed.  Much  food  for 
reflection  and  speculation  is,  however,  afforded. 


THE  CABBAGE. 

Oabbagss  were  thought  of  highly  by  ancient  nations, 
and  the  Egyptians  gave  the  cabbage  the  honor  of  letting 
it  precede  all  their  other  dishes  ;  they  called  it  a  divine 
dish.  The  Greeks  and  Bomana  had  a  great  affection  for 
cabbage,  and  conceived  the  idea,  which  I  have  myself, 
that  the  use  of  cabbage  keeps  people  from  drunkenness. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  constant  eating  of  certain  vege- 
tables kills  the  desire  for  alcoholic  beverages.  Greek  doc- 
tors ascribed  all  kinds  of  virtues  to  the  cabbage.  It  was 
thought  to  cure  even  paralysis.  Books  were  composed  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  cal^bage,  and  ladies  partook  of 
it  soon  after  childbirth.  The  Bomans  thought  even  more 
of  the  cabbage  than  the  Greeks.  They  ascribed  to  it  the 
fact  that  they  could  for  six  hundred  years  do  without  doc- 
tors, and  Cato  actually  maintained  that  cabbage  cured  all 
diseases.  The  ancients  knew  several  kinds  of  cabbage^ 
the  long-leaved  green  cabbage^  the  hard  white,  so  much 
used  in  Germany  for  "sauer-kraut  *'  or  fermented  cabbage, 
the  curly,  and  the  red.  This  last  seems  to  have  held  the 
place  of  honor,  and  was  first  introduced  by  the  Bomans 
into  Gbkul  or  France,  and  then  into  Great  Britain.  Later 
the  green-leaved  cabbage  was  introduced* 


MODERN  TRAVEL. 

A  iiAST  of  my  acquaintance  not  long  dnce  sent  to  her 
butcher  to  complain  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the 
monthly  bill    She  received  for  answer  the  information 

that  "Mr. "  (the  butcher)  <'had  gone  up  the  Nile; 

but  when  he  returned,  the  error  should  be  rectified." 

This  universal  traveling  sorely  disturbs  our  ideas,  and 
is  apt  sometimes  to  cause  awkward  complications.  "  What 
is  the  distance  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  ?"  woe  the 
question  asked  by  the  examiner  of  an  underaraduate  in 
the  schools  at  Oxford.      '*A  mile  and  a  half,**  was  the 


prompt  answer.  "I  think  not,  sir,*'  rejoined  the  exam- 
iner ;  "  the  best  authorities  do  not  make  that  the  dis- 
tance." "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  examinee,  *'  but  I 
have  walked  it  too  often  myself  to  be  mistaken  on  the 
point  I" 

What  could  the  examiner  do  but  thank  him  for  his  in- 
formation«  and  glide  away  easily  from  the  subject  ?  Nay, 
it  is  not  examiners  only  at  the  university,  but  even 
schoolmasters,  who  are  liable  in  this  manner  to  receive  in- 
formation, when  they  are  mindful  to  impart  it  A  coun- 
try Orbilius,  who  had  among  his  pupils  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  consul  in  Greece,  though  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  is  reported  to  have  received  a  similar 
homethrust.  "  Where  did  you  learn  that  barbarous  i>ro- 
nundation  of  Greek  words,  sir?"  he  inquired.  '*At 
Athens,  sir,"  was  the  boy's  reply. 


AN  UGLY  MISTAKE  ODDLY  CORRECTED. 

By  Carl  Carlton. 

Mt  fother  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  self- 
denying  work  of  a  pioneer  preacher  in  what  was  the  Far 
West  foriy  years  ago.  It  was  a  life  full  of  events,  chiefly  of 
a  disagreeable  sort  There  were  long  horseback  journeys 
to  make,  unknown  streams  to  ford,  miles  of  corduroy  road 
to  traverse ;  there  were  churches  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
crude  material  offered  by  new  settlements;  there  were 
churches  to  be  strengthened  by  the  galvanic  treatment  of 
a  protracted  meeting. 

Every  man  of  those  early  workers  did  enough  to  send 
half  a  dozen  of  their  less  hardy  successors  to  the  seaside 
in  pursuit  of  health.  Not  infrequently,  too,  there  were 
incidents  that  smacked  disagreeably  of  adventure.  One 
such,  that  befell  my  father  while  on  a  journey  to  supply 
temporarily  a  vacant  church,  will  be  thought,  I  trust, 
worth  hearing. 

The  place  in  question  being  some  fifty  mfles  distant,  he 
took  two  days  to  the  trip.  Toward  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  the  road  being  new  to  him,  he  began  to  inquire, 
accordhig  to  his  custom,  whether  any  good  Presbyterian 
brother  lived  in  that  vicinity. 

It  was  a  hiUy,  thinly  peopled  district  of  southeastern 
Indiana,  where  church  distinctions  seemed  to  be  entirely 
ignored,  which  even  the  most  sanguine  circuit-rider  had 
apparently  not  had  the  heart  to  undertake. 

Finding  the  chance  of  other  hospitality  rather  slender, 
our  traveler  pressed  on  in  search  of  a  tavern,  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  but  which,  like  an  upiis/atuus,  still  re- 
treated as  he  advanced ;  till  at  length  darkness  came  upon 
him,  with  a  long  stretch  of  lonesome  road  yet  before  him. 
An  unfenced  wood,  without  sign  of  habitation,  lay  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  it  would 
presently  be  as  dark  in  the  road  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 

Beally,  the  prospect  was  not  inspiring.  The  tired  horse 
was  urged  into  a  brisk  trot,  and  it  was  yet  barely  possible 
to  keep  the  track,  when  the  welcome  glimmer  of  a  light 
appeared  ahead.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  rider  thank- 
fully dismounted  at  a  low  rail-fence. 

CKiided  by  the  light,  he  made  his  way  io  a  cabin-door,  a 
rather  extensive  experience  teachmg  tiiat  it  was  better  to 
have  his  proposed  host  face  to  face  than  to  trust  to  a  more 
distant  parley. 

His  knock  was  promptly  answered  by  a  gaunt,  hard- 
visaged  woman  of  perhaps  sixty.  She  seemed  either  to 
have  expected  some  one  else,  or  to  be  displeased  at  seeing 
him ;  but  he  was  not  surprised  at  thai 

He  put  his  case  as  forcibly  as  possible,  laying  special 
stress  upon  the  weather  prospect 
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"  I  reckon  you're  a  stranger  round  here,"  returned  the 
person  addressed,  slowly,  "  or  you  woiddn't  stop  at  this 
house,  even  to  escape  a  storm — leastways,  if  you're  a 
preacher.  But  for  all  as  is  said  of  me  and  my  son,  I 
wouldn't  turn  a  dog  out  this  kind  of  a  night  So  you  can 
come  in,  though  you  won't  find  much  but  a  shelter." 

The  guest  asked  nothing  more,  but  borrowing  a  candle, 
proceeded  to  quarter  his  horse  in  what  was  left  of  a  dis- 
used log-stable.  Betuming  to  the  house,  he  found  the 
old  woman  in  so  far  better  than  her  promise  that  she  was 
preparing  some  corn-bread  and  bacon  for  his  supper.  He 
inquired  about  herself  and  family,  according  to  the  uni- 
▼ersal  Western  custom,  and  was  rather  taken  aback  to  learn 
that  his  hostess  lived  alone,  her  son,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  her  family,  having  been  forced  to  leave  the 
country  on  account  of  an  undeserved  prejudice  against 
him. 

The  ground  of  this  prejudice  was  not  very  clearly  made 
known  ;  but  the  questioner  readily  guessed,  even  from  the 
mother's  partial  account,  that  the  young  fellow  was  prob- 
ablya  scamp.  He  pitied  her  the  more,  for,  though  bitter 
and  sore  at  heart  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  herself  and 
son,  she  seemed  not  a  bad  woman. 

After  a  somewhat  scanty  supper  of  corn-bread  and  fat 
pork,  my  father  took  from  the  saddle-bags  a  well-wom 
Bible,  and  with  the  tact  acquired  by  long  experience, 
began  to  talk  to  this  poor  creature,  whose  lot  seemed  so 
desolate,  of  that  Divine  Friend  who  was  Himself  reviled  and 
persecuted  in  this  world,  reading  appropriate  passages 
from  time  to  time.  ^ 

The  hard  lines  of  the  woman's  face  softened  as  she  list- 
ened ;  she  seemed  quite  touched  by  what  was  to  her  al- 
most a  new  revelation  of  compassion  and  symx>athy.  Then 
the  simple  prayer  at  the  end,  in  which  the  absent  son  was 
kindly  remembered  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  by  any 
one  but  his  mother,  did  more  for  her  than  all  the  rest. 

Seeing  the  cabin  consisted  of  but  one  room,  in  which 
was  a  single  bed,  an  absorbing  question  of  propriety 
would  have  suggested  itself  to  some  people — to  Mr.  Pick* 
wick,  for  instance,  remembering  the  lady  with  the  yellow 
curl-papers ;  but  a  backwoods  preacher  was  used  to  every 
sort  of  makeshift  in  the  way  of  lodging.  Without  any 
hesitation  he  camped  down  in  one  comer,  with  his  saddle- 
bags for  pillow  and  his  greatcoat  for  mattress,  and  wont 
directly  to  sleep,  leaving  the  lady  to  manage  her  part  of 
the  problem  in  her  own  way. 

Wearied  by  his  day's  ride,  my  father  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just  till  past  midnight,  oblivious  of  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  meanwhile,  and  of  certain  mysterious  sounds  that 
began,  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  excite  the  liveliest  protests 
from  the  wolfish-looking  cur  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  cabin  at  bedtime,  to  act  as  sentineL  He  never  woke, 
in  fact,  till  a  i>eremptory  knocking  at  the  door  roused  him 
to  hear  the  querulous  demand  of  the  old  woman  to  know 
what  was  wanted. 

''We  want  to  get  in,  right  away,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

This  demand  the  dame  at  first  stoutly  refused  ;  but  on 
the  assurance  that  the  door  would  instantly  be  broken  in, 
she  got  up,  grumbling,  and  evidently  frightened. 

"What's  wanted,  do  you  think?"  asked  my  father, 
more  in  wonder  than  alarm,  for  from  robbers  he  had  as 
little  to  fear  as  the  individual  who  regarded  his  purse  as 
tcash. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  there  came  a  menacing  mur- 
mur as  from  an  angry  crowd  of  men  without. 

What  could  this  mean  ?  He  sat  up  and  watched  his 
hostess  light  a  candle,  and  rather  tremulously  open  the 
door,  calling  out,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sharp,  defiant 
key  ; 


"  What  brings  anybody  here  at  this  unseasonable  hour, 
to  skeer  honest  folks  out  of  their  senses  ?" 

••  We've  nothing  to  say  to  you— we  want  your  son  1"  was 
the  gruffly  spoken  reply. 

"  Want  my  sou  ?  Lord-a-mercy  1  I  h'ain't  sbt  eyes  on 
him  in  three  months." 

"  Come,  old  woman,  that  won't  do.  He  was  seen  to 
stop  here  to-nighi  He*s  fairly  treed,  and  might  as  well 
come  down." 

My  ^her,  divining  the  mistake  that  had  been  made, 
now  stepped  to  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it 
By  the  light  of  lanterns  and  tcnrches  made  of  hickory- 
bark,  which  they  carried,  he  could  dimly  descry  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  assembled  in  front  of  the  cabin — 
some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  most  of  them  armed 
with  guns  or  stout  dubs. 

Beiog  somewhat  confused  by  the  novelty  of  his  posi- 
tion, my  worthy  father  not  unnaturally  fell  C  into  the 
formal  preaching  tone  much  affected  by  ministers  of 
that  day,  and,  from  force  of  habit,  addressed  hia  hearers 
as  "brethren,"  explaining  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who,  being  overtaken  by  darkness 
on  a  strange  road,  had  found  shelter  with  this  good 
"sister," and  that  there  was  no  other  person  in  the  house. 

Altogether,  the  speech  sounded  not  unlike  a  crude  imi- 
tation of  the  ministerial  style;  and  as  such  it  was  evi- 
dently received  by  the  crowd  with  yells  and  hootings. 

Balked  in  finding  what  they  sought,  they  were  bent  on 
doing  mischief  of  some  sort 

Just  then,  by  an  unlucky  chance,  some  one  happened 
to  bring  round  tiie  pretended  parson's  horse,  a  tall  brown 
quadruped  of  good  locomotive  powers,  which  the  owner 
had  recently  purchased  of  a  dealer  in  Cincinnati,  but 
which  three  or  four  persons  at  once  declared  to  have  been 
stolen  from  an  adjoining  neighborhood  within  a  month 
past 

The  young  scapegrace,  whom  they  had  come  out  to 
seek,  had  been  suspected  of  the  theft ;  and  this  canting 
parson  was  doubtless  an  accomplice. 

Prompt  action  was  at  once  taken.  An  impromptu  jury 
was  hastUy  selected  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  which,  re- 
tiring to  the  interior  of  the  cabin,  examined  witnesses  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  horse,  examined  the  prisoner  with 
steadily  increasing  incredulity,  and,  after  ten  minutes' 
deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  recom- 
mended summary  punishment 

That  meant  hanging  before  daylight 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  situation  was  critical ;  the 
men  here  assembled  were  the  scum  of  a  no  more  than 
semi-civilized  society,  belonging  to  the  lowest  type  of 
Southern  whites — ^lank-haired,  tallow-faced  fellows,  whose 
ideal  existence  would  have  consisted  of  chewing  tobacco, 
drinking  whisky,  and  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  peren- 
nially. In  all  new  settlements,  moreover,  the  horse-thief 
is,  next  to  the  cold-blooded  murderer,  the  criminal  most 
detested,  because  most  dreaded.  This  community,  in 
particular,  had  been  of  late  specially  exasperated  against 
this  class  by  a  series  of  losses  from  that  canse. 

The  verdict  was,  therefore,  received  with  a  yell  of  ap- 
probation. The  leaders  consulted  together  a  few  moments, 
then  announced  to  their  prisoner  that  he  must  prepare 
to  die. 

To  his  remonstrances  and  explanations  they  gave  no 
heed,  and  less,  if  possible,*  to  the  outcries  of  the  old  dame, 
who  stood  his  fast  friend.  They  were  all  hot  from  a 
neighboring  groggery,  where  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
hatched,  and  were  about  as  venomous  and  unreasoning  as 
so  many  roused  rattlesnakes. 

The  preparations  were  terribly  brief  and  simpla    A 
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sprsadiog  beeoh-ttee  traa  selected,  joat  on  the  edge  ol  the 
oleftRDg.  The  priaoner  wu  oondacted  thither,  hia  arms 
eeeurely  bound  behind  him— the  btal  noose  sdjnsted. 

Then  one  of  the  leaden,  who  aeemed  a  trifle  lew  bmtal 
than  his  oompauiona,  held  up  hii  watoh  to  the  light  of  a 
lantern,  and  aald : 

"It  now  looks  ten  minntee  to  twoi  Thoee  ten  minntea 
are  all  of  life  that  la  left  700.  Ton  will  do  well  to  spend 
them  In  seeking  meroy  hereafter ;  for  here  it  will  not  be 
granted." 

In  the  dead  pvue  that  enaaed,  aome  haman  brute  called 
ont ; 

"If  jet  ft  pteoober,  give  ni  n  tHte  of  jer  prsyin' 
talents  1" 

Even  in  that  lawless  assemblj  the  oouse  jest  awoke  a 
mnttared  dis- 
sent. I  have 
heard  m; 
(  a  t  h  e  t  ea7 
often,  that 
even  in  that 
trying  hour 
the  ineident 
bronght  to  hia 
mind  the 
scene  of  like 
lawless  Tio- 
lenoa  long  ago, 
when  "the; 
that  pMsedbj 
wagged  the^ 
li«ada  and 
Tailed  on 
Him,"     and 


that  Divine 
Sufferer's 
spirit  most 
have  flowed  in 
Dpan  him  with 
the  recollec- 
tion ;  for  when 
there  was 
again  ailenoe, 
in  a  calm,  on- 
shaken  Toioe, 
ha  began  to 
pre;  alood, 
for  hia  en«- 
zoies  not  less 

than  himrmlf  ^h  DOLT  TKOIt 

He  had  al-  ■■•  '"'  ™  ' 

.  TO  TBI  TLlOl 

wfijs  been,  as 

a  minister,  remarkable  for  fecreney  in  prayer ;  and  now 
all  the  intense  emotions  of  this  supreme  moment  lonnd  in 
it  eloquent  exprenian.  As  be  went  on,  his  tones  gathered 
strength,  his  face  lighted  np,  his  whole  sonl  seemed  to 
rise  snperior  to  the  paltry  oooriderationa  of  self.  The 
soene  mnst  have  been  snblimely  impreasiTe,  from  its  very 
simplid^:  a  dimly  lighted  sky  above,  a  forest  baekgronnd 
of  myateriona,  faUiomless  blackness  ;  flsroe,  half-beaotted 
faces  grouped  around  in  awe-stmok  attention,  and,  in  the 
midst,  the  boond  flgnre,  majeatio  in  prayer,  Inonght  front 
to  front  with  the  moet  hideons  and  sbamafnl  of  deatha, 
yet  nnahrinking,  almoat  triumphant,  with  featorea  divinely 
iQnmined,  "as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angeL" 

Whan,  the  prayer  ended,  my  father  turned  to  submit 
himself  to  the  will  of  hia  late  implacable  enemies,  h«  found 
hlmaelf  standing  alone.    Where  were  those,  his  aoeonrs  7 


They  were  gone,  every  one  of  them,  aa  completely  as  it  the 
earth  had  swallowed  them  up.  The  eloquent,  heartfelt 
prayer  hod  convinced  all  of  their  misttks.  One  by  oue 
they  had  slunk  away  into  the  darkness,  till,  at  the  end, 
nothing  was  to  be  sewi  bnt  the  occasional  gleam  o(  a  lantern 
or  torch  that  showed  tbe  direction  ol  thair  retreat 

With  arms  still  bound,  their  lata  captive,  thus  strangely 
snatched  from  death,  made  his  way  to  the  cabin,  when 
the  old  woman,  who  hod  not  been  permitted  to  follow  to 
the  place  of  execution,  joyfully  reoaived  end  released  him. 
Kezt  day,  he  went  on  with  hia  journey  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened,  instituting  so  l^al  proceedings  against  bis  lav- 
less  oaptors  of  the  night  before,  bnt  leaving  an  appointment 
for  religious  aervioea  that  day  fortnight. 
In  brief,  ere  be  agotu  saw  his  wife  and  children,  the  good 
parson  hod 
laid  the  foun- 
dation, figur- 
atively ^Msk- 
ing,  of  the 
church  that 
stands  just 
aaross  tbe 
road  from  the 
former  site  of 
that  weU-re- 
memberedlog- 
cabin.  Among 
tbe  first  fruits 
of  that  work 
were  some  of 
tbe  would-be 
lynchers.  The 
old  woman 
and  her  scape- 
grace son  (who 
retn  rued 
home,  reform- 
ed, married 
and  made  a 
fortnne)  be- 
oame  actual 
pillarB  of  tb« 
new  ohnroh. 
Tbe  SOD  still 
lives,  in  gray- 
haired  pros- 
peri^,  to  en- 
joy the  repute 
of  being  the 

ISHS  STILI.  SODID,  TBStB  LITS  OUTtVS  lUDB  bOSt    tKnOBT, 

wtLow       moraUy   and 
materially,    in 

the  county.  Aa  to  the  tall  brown  botse,  be  proved  not  to 
be  the  stolen  animal,  but  so  Uke  him  that  even  as  enlirsly 
sober  Hooder  might  have  confounded  the  two. 

So,  tried  by  the  Shakespearean  standard  of  "All's  w«ll 
that  ends  wdl,"  my  worthy  father  had  abundant  reason 
to  rejoice  in  tbe  ugly  little  adventure  that  came  neardieat- 
ing  him  of  some  thir^  years  of  osefnl  breath. 


Ak  indiscreet  man  ia  more  hurtful  than  on  ill-natoted 
one ;  tbe  latter  attooks  only  bis  emsroies ;  tbe  other  injures 
friends  and  foea  alike. 

BiHCKBiTT  ia,  speaking  as  we  think,  believing  as  we  pre- 
tend, acting  as  we  profess,  performing  as  we  promise,  and 
being  as  w«  appear  to  be. 
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Auoxa  the  lieroea  who  accompanied  Don  Franouoo  d' Al- 
meida to  India  in  1506  vu  the  deaoendant  of  an  cJd 
hidalgo  family,  Fernan  del  Magalbaea,  who  vas  bom  at 
Oporto  probablj  about  the  jeai  1480.     We  find  tUa  ear- 
alier,  whoao  low  stature  and  unpretending  demeanor  con- 
cealed his  inner  merits,  as  officer  on  board  piego  Lopez 
de  Segneira's  squadron  off  SlaTacoa  in  1609.     He  served  at 
the  conquest  of  tbis  place  in  1611,  under  the  great  Affonao 
d' Albuquerque,  and  there  formed  the  frienddbip  of  Fran- 
cisco Serrao.     Aa  early  as  Juae  12tb,  1612,  yn  leant  that 
he  had  returned  to  Por- 
tugal.   He  then  served 
as  an  officer  at  Azunor, 
an  African  cooquest  of 
the  Portuguese,  where 
he  reoeived  a  lance-atab 
ia  the  knee  -  cap  in  a 
reatia  against  the  Bar- 
bary    tribes,    and    was 
thus  lamed  for  life.    He 
was   also    publiolj    ac- 
cused there  of  having 
eold     ammunition    se- 
eretlj  to  the  Bedouins. 
A  change  ot  command' 
ants  having  taken  plaoa, 
Magalhoea  quitted  the 
African  garrison    with- 
out leave,  and  proceed- 
ed to  tha  Court,  where, 
however,  the  King  Dom 
Emmanuel  received  him 
ungraciously    and    or- 
dered him  to  return  at 
once    to    his    gairison. 
lUbgslbaM   obeyed,  and 
was   honorably   acqnit- 
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ted.    On  returning  again  to  Portugal,  he  asted  the  King 
for  a  slight  augmentation  of  his  monthly  pay,  from  ],000 
to  1,200  reis  (2^  to  3  dnoats).     Tbis  pay  was  connected 
with  a  Court  appointment,  and  much  valne  was  laid  on 
even  half  a  dnoat,  because  the  social  poeition  was  gauged 
by  the  height  of  the   salary.     As  his  request  was  not 
granted,  Magalhaes  gave  up  his  Portngueee  right  of  citi- 
zenship, and  made  his  appearanoe  at  Seville  oa  the  20th 
of  October,  1617. 
In  the  meanwhile,  his  friend  Serrao  had  advanoad  as  far 
aa  the    Kolaooas,    and 
described  his  voyage  to 
him.     His  oommnnioB- 
tions  led  Magalhaea  to 
Iha  supposition  that  the 
Molaccaa    lay    beyond 
the  Portuguese  line  of 
demarcation.    He  there- 
fore joined  an  expatri- 
ated   country  man,    the 
astronomer  Bui  Falero, 
who    deceived    himself 
and  other  persons  by 
the  statement  that    he 
possessed   a  uaefnl  ma- 
thematical formula  for 
determining    the    Qaat- 
weatern  altitndea — the 
name  then  given  to  the 
geographic    longitudes. 
In     SeviJle,    Uagalhaes 
married  the  daughter  of 
Diego  Barbosa,  Eniglit 
of    St   lago,    a    Portu- 
guese,  who    sailed    to 
India  in  1601,  and  had 
Du.  HjtaibHAU).  eventually  emigrated  to 
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Seville,  wheie  manj  dissatisfied  Portuguese  had  takea 
np  their  abode.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1518,  Magal- 
haes  and  Falero  proceeded  to  the  imperial  Oonrt  at 
Yalladolid,  where  thej  soon  gained  oyer  Fonseoa,  Bishop 
of  Borgos,  to  their  yiews. 

One  of  the  participators  in  the  first  drcnmnavigation  of 
the  globe,  the  Cayalier  Figafetta,  of  Yicenza,  asserted 
that  Magalhaee  had  seen  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  a  map  drawn  by  the  Chevalier  Martin  Behaim, 
on  which  a  strait  leading  to  the  open  Southern  Sea  was 
Indicated.  It  seems  very  iK>ssi6le  that  this  was  so,  for  a 
globe  has  been  found  at  Nuremberg,  made  by  John 
Schoner  in  1520,  on  which  South  America  is  clearly  desig- 
nated ;  and  under  the  45th  degree  of  latitude  is  a  nameless 
oontinenty  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  which 
might  eaediy  be  taken  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the 
account  of  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis's  discoveries,  also  written  by 
Bchoner,  we  find  the  assertion  that  the  Portuguese  had 
flEoled  along  the  coast  of  Bra2dl,  and  found  at  its  southern 
eoctremity  a  continent  separated  by  a  strait,  just  as  is  Af- 
fioa  from  Europe  by  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar ;  and  it  was  im- 
agined that  this  south  point  of  Brazil  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Malacca.  But  this  description  is  dispelled  by 
the  first  critical  comparison  with  older  documents,  for 
8choner*8  South  America,  or  Brazil,  is  only  a  very  defect- 
ive copy  of  an  old  chart  bearing  date  1507  That  a  strait 
was  supposed  to  exist  to  the  south  of  Brazil  need  not 
surprise  us,  for  the  belief  in  passages  possibly  leading  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  general  symptom  of  the  feverish 
thirst  for  discoveries.  Oolumbns  sought  a  Central  Amer- 
ican passage  on  his  fourth  voyage  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
whUe,  after  Cortes's  conquests,  a  strait  was  sought  leading 
from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  South  Sea,  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  by  means  of  Davis's  Straits,  went  to  seek  a  north- 
western passage,  which  had  been  imperfectly  drawn  on  all 
the  charts  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  straits,  however,  of  which  Schoner  speaks,  were  the 
same  that  had  been  long  conjectured  in  Spain  to  exist, 
and  which  the  imperial  pilot,  Juan  Diaz  de  SoUs,  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  with  two  or  three  vessels  from  Lepe 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1515.  The  bold  navigator  discov- 
ered, to  the  south  of  the  Bio  Cananea,  a  coast,  of  which 
he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  Crown  ; 
he  then  discovered,  below  the  d5th  degree  of  southern 
latitude,  the  harbor  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria, 
and  afterward  found  that  the  coast  trended  to  the  north- 
west, where  he  entered  a  sweet  sea  in  84^  degrees,  which 
was  eventually  proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata,  long  known  as  the  Bio  de  Solis.  There  the  cele- 
brated voyager  found  his  death  in  the  presence  of  his 
caravels  at  the  hands  of  a  bloodthirsty  Charreca  tribe, 
and  his  terrified  oomrades  set  sail  homeward  after  this 
Ifmientable  event. 

Magalhaes's  eventual  conduct  proves  to  us,  however, 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Patagonian  passage^  for, 
when  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  straits  named  after  him, 
he  doubted  whether  it  was  really  a  strait  or  a  deceptive 
gulf.  '*Magalhaes,"Iias  Cases  teQs  as,  '*  brought  with 
him  a  delicately  painted  globe,  on  which  all  the  coasts 
were  drawn,  except  that  he  purposely  left  a  blank  near 
his  straits,  lest  his  secret  might  be  stolen  from  him.  I 
was  present  on  that  day  in  the  cabinet  of  the  imperial 
chancellor,  when  Qishop  Fonseca  brought  in  this  map, 
and  pointed  out  th^  route  Magalhaes  proposed  to  take.  I 
also  conversed  with  him  about  his  intended  course.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  first  seek  the  Cabo  Santa  Maria, 
which  we  now  call  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  then  follow  the 
coast  until  he  came  to  his  straits.  '  But,'  I  objected,  *  if 
tto  such  a  passage  is  found,  how  will  you  reach  the  South . 


Sea  ?'    <If  I  find  none^'  he  replied,  *I  will  take  the  same 
course  as  the  Portuguese  East  Indian  traders.' " 

Falero  and  Magalhaes  found  a  hearing  from  the  Em- 
peror for  their  proposition  of  taking  a  squadron  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  America  to  the  Spice  Islands  ; 
and,  after  they  had  moderated  their  demands  somewhat, 
the  Crown  formed  an  agreement  with  them  on  the  22d  cl 
March,  1518,  in  which  it  was  promised  them  that  no  other 
discoverer  should  be,  for  ten  years,  allowed  to  follow  the 
route  they  had  selected.   It  guaranteed  them  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  net  Crown  receipts  from  the  future  possessions, 
the  privilege  of  importing  into  Spain  spices  to  the  amount 
of  1,000  ducats,  at  5  per  cent  duty,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  first  voyage,  and  lastly,  the  hereditary 
title  and  rank  of  adelentados  and  viceroys  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries, conditionally,  however,  that  they  lay  within  the 
Spanish  line  of  demarcation.     For  the  first  voyage  the 
Ciown  promised  five  well-armed  ships— two  of  130,  two  of 
90,  and  one  of  60  tons,  with  provisions  for  two  years,  and 
a  crew  of  234  sailors. 

Although  Magalhaes  ^who  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  by 
his  countrymen— was  really  doing  no  wrong,  Portugal 
seemed  determined  to  thwart  his  designs.  At  first  it  was 
proposed  by  King  Emmanuel's  council  that  he  should  be 
bought  over  by  a  high  reward,  but  the  fear  of  corrupting 
morals  by  offering  a  premium  for  betraying  one's  father- 
land restrained  them.  The  Bishop  of  Lamego  then  pro- 
posed that  the  dangerous  renegade  should  be  put  out  of  • 
the  way.  Hence  it  was  no  unnecessary  precaution  that 
when  Magalhaes  and  Falero  left  the  episcopal  palace  at 
night  they  were  escorted  home  by  an  armed  guard. 
There  was  also  at  that  time  a  Spanish  envoy  at  the  Portu- 
guese Court,  Alvaro  de  Costa,  who  was  negotiating  a  mar- 
riage between  his  master  and  the  Infanta  Leonora,  and 
who  complained  bitterly  about  Magalhaes's  undertaking. 
Such  a  plot,  he  added,  with  the  dissatisfied  subject^  of  a 
power  whom  they  were  seeking  to  bring  into  closer  family 
ties,  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  monarchs  ;  ay,  even  of 
gentlemen.  Shortly  before  the  expedition  started,  Sebas- 
tian Alvarez,  Portuguese  consul  at  Seville,  tried  to  make 
Magalhaes  hesitate,  and  promised  great  rewards,  to  which 
the  navigator  replied  by  asking  whether  he  had  full  power 
to  negotiate,  which  the  consul  was  compelled  to  deny. 

Magalhaes,  who  had  been  named  a  Knight  of  St  Jago, 
with  Falero,  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  Court  than  he 
found  great  ill-will  among  the  officials  of  the  Indian  House 
at  Seville.  The  old  repugnance  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  was  heightened  by  a  feeling  of  envy  that 
equivocal  strangers  should  receive  such  favor  and  distinc- 
tions. This  ill-will,  which  was  also  participated  by  the 
citizens  of  Seville,  found  vent  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1518,  in  a  serious  disturbance,  because  Magalhaes  had 
hoisted  fiags  bearing  his  coat-of-arms,  while  no  Spanish 
banners  were  visible,  as  the  painter  had  not  yet  finished 
them.  The  Admiralty  authorities,  with  drawn  swords, 
compelled  Magalhaes  to  lower  his  fiags.  Although  the  orig- 
inators of  this  disturbance  received  a  sharp  reprimand, 
still  it  created  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust  between  Magal- 
haes and  his  friends  in  the  ministry,  and  they  insisted  on 
his  dismissal  of  at  least  seven  of  the  seventeen  Portuguese 
sailors  he  had  enrolled. 

In  the  last  week  of  July,  just  before  starting,  Falero  an- 
nounced his  decision  of  not  accompanying  the  expedition* 
It  was  soon  too  evident  that  Magalhaes  was  the  sole  origi- 
nator of  the  expedition,  and  Falero  his  satellite.  The  two 
promoters  had  then  a  dispute  as  to  who  should  carry  the 
royal  standard  at  the  masthead  and  the  lantern,  as  the 
symbol  of  authority,  and  as  Magalhaes  would  not  yield, 
Falero  n^as  forced  to  retire,  after  receiving  from  the  Court 
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a  half  proxniBe  that  he  should  have  oommand  of  a  second 
squadron.  His  place  was  taken  bj  Juan  de  Oarfcagena. 
The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Trinidad^  under  Oommo- 
dore  Magalhaes ;  the  San  Antonio^  under  Juan  de  Garta- 
gena ;  the  Oonoepcion^  under  Qaspar  de  Quesada  ;  the  Vio 
toriOf  under  Luiz  de  Mondoza ;  and  the  Santiago,  under 
Juan  Serrano. 

B7  an  imperial  deorea,  dated  May  5th,  Magalhaes  had 
been  compelled  to  give  all  captains  and  pilots  instructions 
as  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  route  to  be  taken, 
and  shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  squadron  in  Sep- 
tember, Magalhaes  handed  into  the  Emperor  a  written 
opinion  of  the  mathematical  position  of  the  Moluccas,  ac- 
cording to  charts  drawn  up  by  the  well-known  BeineL 
According  to  this  document,  the  Portuguese  half  of  the 
world  commenced  22  deg.  west  of  the  Cape  de  Yerde  island 
San  Antonio,  so  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  65  deg. 
and  Malacca  166^  deg.  east  of  the  former,  while  the  Mo- 
luccas were  2k  deg.  beyond  the  last  Portuguese  meridian. 

The  squadron  left  San  Luoar  de  Barrameda  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1519,  and  the  Canaries  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber. The  commodore  sailed  thence  in  a  direction  south 
quarter  by  southwest  On  the  next  morning  Juan  de  Car- 
tagena, captain  of  the  San  Antonio,  informed  Magalhaes 
that,  as  the  instructions  ordered  a  southwesterly  course  to 
the  24ih  degree,  he  requested  to  be  consulted  about  any 
alterations ;  for,  as  he  was  the  successor  of  Falero,  no 
change  could  be  made  without  his  leave.  Magalhaes  re- 
plied that  the  instructions  were  merely  drawn  up  in  the 
event  of  any  dispersion  of  the  squadron,  but  in  other 
coses  the  captains  had  only  to  follow  his  flag  by  day  and 
his  lantern  by  night  Shortly  after  this  occurrence  Juan 
Cartagena  gave  Magalhaes  a  morning  salutation,  in  which  he 
addressed  him  simply  as  "  captain."  Magalhaes  forbade 
him  in  future  addressing  him  otherwise  than  as  commo- 
dore (captain-general),  and  for  three  mornings  Cartagena 
avoided  any  salute.  At  length,  on  a  calm  day,  when  the 
captains  and  chief  officers  were  collected  on  board  the 
Trinidad,  to  hold  a  court-martial  on  a  sailor,  and  Carta- 
gena renewed  his  claim  for  a  division  of  the  command, 
Magalhaes  seized  him  by  the  throat,  put  him  under  arrest, 
and  gave  him  in  charge  of  Luiz  de  Meodoza.  Through 
this  spirited  behavior  Magalhaes  suppressed  any  doubts  as 
to  his  authority.  On  the  29th  of  November  the  promon- 
tory of  San  Augustine  was  sighted,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1520,  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Santa  Mario. 

To  the  south  of  the  Hio  la  Plata  the  discoveries  commenced 
on  the  then  unknown  coast  of  South  America,  where  they 
found  the  Bay  of  San  Matias  on  the  24th  of  February,  and 
reached  the  Puerto  de  San  Julian  on  the  81st  of  March. 
Here  Magalhaes  announced  his  determination  of  passiug 
the  Australian  Winter,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
captains,  who  would  have  preferred  giving  up  all  change 
of  an  Atlantic-Paciflc  passage,  and  sailing  round  the  Cape 
to  India.  On!  the  1st  of  April  (Palm  Sunday),  Magalhaes 
had  mass  read  ashore,  and  invited  all  the  officers  to  din- 
ner. Alvaro  de  la  Mezquita,  who  had  been  appointed 
captain  of  the  Saii  Antonio,  in  the  place  of  Cartagena,  was 
the  only  one  that  appeared.  On  the  some  night,  after  the 
first  watch,  Gaspar  de  Quesada,  captain  of  the  Concepcion, 
accompanied  by  Juan  de  Cartagena  and  thirty  armed 
sailors,  boarded  the  San  Antonio,  and  forced  their  way  into 
the  cabin.  They  put  the  captain  in  chains,  aud  conflaed 
him  in  the  notary's  cabin,  where  they  placed  a  guard  over 
him.  Elloriaga,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  San  Antonio, 
ordered  the  men  to  resist,  but  he  was  cut  down  at  once  by 
Quesada.  The  crew  were  then  disarmed,  as  they  were 
distrusted,  and  wine  and  provisions  distributed  to  the  sail- 


ors. The  three  mutinous  captains,  having  been  so  far 
successful,  then  informed  the  commodore  that  they  had 
acted  thus  to  defend  themselves  against  any  further  ill 
treatment,  and  requested  him  to  carry  out  the  imperial  in- 
structions. In  that  case  they  were  prejiared  to  kiss  his 
hand,  and  call  him  in  future  *'his  grace  "  (de  senoria). 

Magalhaes  feigned  a  reconciliatioa,  and  invited  them  on 
board  the  Trinidad,  but  as  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves safe  there,  they  begged  the  commodore  to  come 
aboard  the  San  Antonio.  When  this  reply  was  received, 
Magalhaes  sent  the  alguazil  €k>nzalo  Gomez  de  Espinosa 
on  board  the  San  Antonio,  with  five  or  six  comrades, 
secretly  to  Luiz  de  Mendoza,  inviting  him  to  a  special  in* 
terview.  While  Mendoza  was  smilingly  reading  the  al- 
guazil his  written  excuse  for  refusing,  the  latter  thrust  his 
sword  through  the  captain's  throat,  while  another  of  the 
party  chopped  his  head  oS,  Duarte  Barbosa,  with  fifteen 
armed  men,  then  took  possession  of  the  Victoria,  and 
brought  the  crew  over  to  Magalhaes's  side  without  oppo- 
sition. The  other  two  mutineers  now  saw  themselves  in  a 
terrible  position,  for  the  cautious  Magalhaes  had  cast  an- 
chor at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ships  could  only 
escape  tmder  fire  of  his  batteries.  On  the  next  night 
the  San  Antonio  drifted  aboard  the  commodore's  ship. 
'*  On  whose  aide  are  you  ?"  Magalhaes  shouted  to  the 
startled  crew.  "  For  the  King,  our  master,  and  your  seign- 
eury,"  was  the  unanimous  reply.  Thus  this  ship  and 
the  Concepcion  immediately  after  were  overmastered  by 
Magalhaes,  who  put  Quesada  and  Juan  de  Cartagena  in 
chains.  The  next  day  the  commodore  ordered  the  corpse 
of  Mendoza  to  be  quartered,  and  Quesada  decapitated. 
More  than  forty  persons  had  been  engaged  in  the  mutiny, 
but  Magalhaes  contented  himself  by  landing  Cartagena 
and  a  certain  chaplain,  Pedro  Sanchez  de  la  Beina,  on  the 
desolate  mainland  of  San  Julian  Harbor* 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1520,  the  Santiago,  in  which  Juan 
Serrano  had  proceeded  to  examine  the  coast,  stranded,  the 
crew  being  barely  able  to  save  their  lives,  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  the  Kiver  Santa  Cruz  (50^  south  latitude).  Al- 
though Magalhaes  felt  the  loss  of  this  vessel  severely,  he 
gave  Serrano  the  chief  command  of  the  Concepcion,  In 
June  and  July  the  anchorage  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wild,  snow-covered  country,  who  were 
called  Patagonians,  and,  through  the  Chevalier  Pigafetta's 
exaggerated  statements,  were  afterward  regarded  as  giants. 
Two  of  them  were  retained  on  board,  to  be  taken  to  Europe 
as  curiosities. 

One  evening,  a  fire  being  seen  on  shore,  a  foraging 
party  of  seven  men  surprised  a  Patagonian  family,  in  a 
tent  made  of  hides,  where  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. The  next  morning,  however,  a  quarrel  ensued, 
probably  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  the  natives 
appeared  in  their  war  costume.  As  the  Spaniards  had  only 
one  musket  with  them,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  one  man. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  squadron  weighed  anchor. 
Magalhaes  commanded  the  Trinidad,  Mezquita  the  San 
Antonio,  Serrano  the  Concepcion,  and  Duarte  Barbosa  the 
Victoria.  They  pushed  on  in  a  southerly  course  as  far  as 
the  Bio  Santa  Cruz,  where,  as  the  season  was  probably  still 
too  cold,  they  remained  till  the  18th  of  October,  and  the 
fleet  took  in  fish,  water  and  wood.  In  the  harl^or  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Magalhaes  tdld  the  coptains  that  the  squadron  would 
follow  the  coast  down  the  75th  degree,  unless  a  strait  were 
discovered  sooner,  and  then  he  intended  to  soil  in  an  east- 
erly direction  toward  the  Spice  Islands. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  squadron  quitted  the  harbor, 
and  on  the  21st  the  Cape  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Vu-gins  aud 
the  entrance  into  a  deep  frith  wero  disooyered,    Magalhaes 
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■eat  off  two  TMsela  to  exunias  Uua  gaU,  and  thej  peoe-  [  Bay,  he  sent  the  Sim  Anionio  forward  to  reoonnoitie,  and 
ttated  thTongh  the  flnrt  tvo  narrow  gats  Into  the  Boond  of  examine  the  gnlfa  opening  to  the  nnith,  bat  he  rery  innor 
the  FMagoniaa  etraita.    Whan  the;  rettuned  with  tlieir  re-  |  tioual;  quitted  bis  anoborage  and  empl<^ed  bia  crava  in 


r  rasBi  wa,  vuzoa  a 


port,  the  sqaadroQ  followed  them  into  what  is  called  the  i  catching  fiili.     When  the  San  Anlonio  retimed  from  iti 

third  bar,  terminatiiig  at  Cape  Fioward.  iDvestigation  without  anj  resnlt,  the  eqnadroti  oonld  not 

So  aooa  oa  Magulhacs  bad  reaobed  tho  prqaeat  Hanger  I  be  fonnd,  aod,  as  tbe  sigiul-gmia  temainod  nsaniwenda 
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the  enw  reqnested  the  oapt^a  to  ttim  bftok.  Of  this  opin- 
ion ma  the  pilct  of  the  squadron,  Eeteben  Oome^  a  For* 
tagnne,  who  happened  to  be  on  boaid  the  San  AiiUmio, 
Bad  who  had  leoommended  a  retain  after  the  first  reoon- 
noitriog  expedition,  beosnse  he  forenw  a  want  of  prori- 
■iona.  To  this,  Magalhaee  had  giren  him  tho  spirited  repl;, 
that "  he  would  oarrj  oot  bis  ptomiae  to  the  Emperor,  erea 
if  he  had  to  ohew  the  leather  of  the  rigging^" 
Sinoe  that  oocnrrenoe,  the  poniabrnMit  of  death  had 


KlezqaitK  io  chains,  and  prooeeded  homeward  nndar  the 
ordeta  of  the  third  offloer,  Geronimo  Oaeraa.  The^ 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  Mkj,  1521,  and  the  worst  acooMtioiiB 
againat  Magalhaea  were  aoon  pnt  in  eiroatation. 

Uagalhaea  had  thus  loet  his  finest  Teseel  and  sizfy  men. 
After  aix  da^  had  been  expended  in  waiting,  and  three  in 
aearching,  on  tiia  2lBt  of  November  the  oonuBodore  d»- 
manded  from  the  offloers  of  Uie  Vkloria  (probaUj  to  ti;  - 
their  temper)  a  written  opinion  whether  the  c^edition 
should      pio- 

against     any  oeed     farther 

fntewhodued  or  aotL     The 

to  oxprosB  an;  opini<Bi  of  the 

donbt    as    to  aatronomer, 

the  aoooeas  of  San     iSaatia, 

the     expedi-  olearlj   re- 

Hon,  for  it  waa  vealad       the 

evident    that  deapondancjr 

only    fear    of  of    ttie    erew, 

Uagalhaea  and     their 

woald      force  terror  at  Ma- 

the  first  navi-  galhaea'a    iid> 

gatora  tbrOQgh  bending      ee- 

the    galea    ot  verity.      Still, 

the  Faoifio.  the    oommo- 

Oomez  nov  don-    conaid- 

began      qoar-  eicd  it  odvis- 

reliog    with  able  to  oontra- 

Alvoro  da    la  diet  explicitly 

Mezqnita,  aed  the  apprehen- 

after     captain  siona  as  to  the 

and  pilot  hod  exhaastion  of 

exohanged  the   crew  and 

several    alabs,  the    want     ot 

the    orew    in-  taokle,  and  on 

terfared,     pnt  t  vasan  rABsma  moras  kmbluk^  stmitb.  the  nest  day 
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(XoTember  23d)  he  ordered  the  anchors  to  be  ireighed 
under  a  solemn  salute,  and  really  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  strait  on  the  27th. 

The  navigatom,  in  their  delight,  gave  the  name  of  the 
Beautiful,  or  Desired  Cape  (Fermoso  Deseado),  to  the 
cape  which  they  left  on  their  left  Daring  this  period 
they  had  seen  a  burial-place  on  the  coast,  but  no  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  they  had  noticed  a  few  fires  on  the  land  to  their 
left,  which  they  thence  designated  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
which  they  correctly  took  for  islands,  because  they  heard 
the  noise  of  the  breakers  on  the  other  side. 

Magalbaes  now  steered  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
finally  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  after  see- 
ing it  once  more  at  a  great  distance  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, in  48^  south  latitade.  He  then  sailed  between  the 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  San  Felix,  though  without 
sighting  either  of  them,  and  thence  held  to  a  northwesterly 
course.  Hence  it  strangely  happened  that  Magalhaes  saw 
neither  the  Marquesas  nor  any  of  the  islands  that  stud  the 
Pacific  between  the  Equator  and  the  Southern  tropic. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1521,  they  found  an  uninhabited 
island,  San  Pablo,  and  on  the  4:th  of  February  another 
island,  which  they  called  Los  Tiburoaes,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  number  of  sharks,  and  which  may  proba- 
bly be  sought  to  the  southwest  of  the  Marquesas  group. 
The  line  was  crossed  on  the  12th  of  February,  somewhat 
east  of  Christmas  Island,  in  156^  west  longitude  from  Paris. 
On  the  28th  of  February  they  reached  the  13th  degree 
north  longitude,  and  sailed  through  this  desolate  portion 
of  the  island-begemmed  ocean  for  six  days,  until  they 
sighted,  on  the  6th  of  March,  two  islands,  Quam  and  Santa 
Bosa.   As  the  natives  swarmed  round  the  Tessels  in  canoes 
with  outriggers  and  triangular  matting  sails,  Magalhaes 
christened  them  the  '*  Islands  of  the  Lateen  Sails,"  though 
the  name  of  the  Ladrones  became  much  more  popular, 
owing  to  the  boldness  with  which  the  olive-colored  naked 
Indians  came  on  board  and  plundered,  although  the  ship 
was  repeatedly  cleared  of  them,  and  a  well-directed  fire  was 
returned  to  their  innocuous  flights  of  arrow&    At  last, 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  stealing  a  ship's  boat,  Magal- 
haes landed,  burned  down  their  village,  and  plundered 
their  stores  of  coooanuts,  yam-roots  and  sugar-canes,  which 
greatly  refreshed  the  exhausted  crew,  as  they  had  eaten 
nothing  for  months  save  ship's  biscuit. 

On  the  9th  of  March  they  continued  their  course  west- 
ward, and  on  the  10th  reached  the  Lurigao  group  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait  dividing  Mindanao  from  Leyto,  when 
the  sick  were  allowed  some  time  to  recruit  on  shore,  and 
kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  races  inhabiting 
the  Philippines  between  Mindanao  and  Lugon. 

On  the  28th  of  Ma*  h.  the  circumnavigators  stopped  at 
the  Island  of  Limasagaa,  where  the  rajah  received  them 
very  hospitably,  and  offered  to  pilot  them  himself  to  the 
Island  of  Oebu,  where  they  would  find  abundance  of  pro- 
visions. The  anchor  was  dropped  off  the  town  of  Oebu  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  the  rajah  was  induced  by  his  brother 
rajah  to  treat  the  Spaniards  kindly.  The  Europeans  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  firearms  and  coats  of 
mail  in  a  mock  battle  they  got  up.  The  rajah  would  much 
have  liked,  however,  to  make  the  Spaniards  pay  harbor 
dues,  but  a  Siamese  coaster  lying  off  Oebu  told  him  that 
he  had  to  do  with  the  same  people  who  had  already  con- 
quered Calicut  and  Malacca.  A  treaty  was  therefore  hur- 
riedly drawn  up ;  the  rajah  supplied  the  Spaniards  with 
provisions,  and  gave  them  banquets.  On  the  next  Sunday, 
when  they  were  celebrating  mass  on  the  beach,  the  rajah, 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  queen,  with  several  hundred  sub- 
jects, wpre  baptized,  promising  to  quit  their  idols  and  pay 
homago  to  the  Cross. 


After  the  rajah  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  Magalhaes,  desirous  of  rewarding 
him,  determined  on  compelling  the  ioar  other  chiefs  of  the 
island  to  recognize  him  as  their  sovereign.     Two  of  them 
feigned  obedience,  while,  as  the  other  two  were  obstinate, 
the  Spaniards  soon  reduced  their  villages  to  ashes.    By 
degrees,  all  those  who  entertained  a  dislike  to  the  foreign- 
ers sought  shelter  in  the  Island  of  Mactan,  to  the  east  of 
Cebu.     One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  island  treacherously  re- 
quested aid  from  the  Spanish  general  to  subjugate  the 
other  rajahs.     Deaf  to  all  the  warnings  of  his  followers,  as 
well  as  of  the  rajah  of  Oebu,  Magalhaes  armed  three  boats, 
and  started  for  Mactan  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  April, 
1521,  accompanied  by  the  remainder  of  the  healthy  crew, 
some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  and  the  rajah  of  Cebu  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  warriors.     The  Spanish  boats  could 
not  go  close  to  shore,  and,  without  waiting  to  land  the 
guns,  Magalhaes  waded  ashore  at  daybreak  with  fifty-five 
companions.     With  criminal  neglect,  the  Spanish  general 
ordered  his  native  allies  to  remain  in  the  rear,  and  admire 
from  a  distance  the  marvels  of  Christian  weapons.    The 
Spaniards  then  proceeded  to  fire  the  villages  on  the  coast 
Soon,  however,  fifteen  hundred  natives  appeared  in  three 
columns,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  the  front  and  on 
both  flanks.     The  mnsqueteers  and  arquebusiers  fired  in 
vain  on  the  carefully-concealed  foe,  but  so  soon  as  the  am- 
munition was  expended  the  natives  pressed  the  Spaniards 
closely.    Magalhaes  would  not  retire,  when  suddenly  a 
heavy  stone  knocked  off  his  helmet,  and  a  bamboo  spear 
pierced  his  right  thigh.     The  Spaniards  then  fell  back  on 
their  boats,  and,  during  the  hand-to-hand  contest,  Magal- 
haes received  a  stab  through  the  head,  which  stretched 
him  lifeless  on  the  ground.     Christobal  Babelo,  captain  of 
the  Victoria,  and  six  other  Spaniards,  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  Christian  rajah  hastened  up  to  the  help  of  his  allies, 
for  the  combat  was  continued  in  the  water,  until  the  boat- 
guns  were  brought  into  action,  and  the  flotilla  could 
retire. 

The  squadron  now  chose  Duarte  Barbosa  as  captain- 
general,  and  the  Portuguese,  Luis  Alfonzo,  as  captain  of 
the  VidoricL  The  defeat  at  Mactan  had,  however,  changed 
the  views  of  the  treacherous  Christians  at  Cebu,  espeoicJly 
since  the  victorious  Mactanese  threatened  them  with  war 
unless  they  seized  the  strangers  and  their  vessels.  The 
rajah  of  Cebu  invited  the  Spaniards  on  the  1st  of  May  to 
a  great  banquet  in  his  capital,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
costly  jewel  as  a  parting  present.  Juan  Serrano  hesitated 
as  to  accepting  the  invitation,  but  when  Duarte  accused 
him  of  cowardice,  he  was  the  first  to  spring  into  the  boat, 
being  followed  by  the  commandant  and  twenty-two  Span- 
iards. During  the  festival  the  gnests  were  attacked,  and 
their  death-cries  reached  the  ships,  whose  crews  immedi- 
ately began  bombarding  the  buildings  on  shore.  Juan 
Serrano  was  suddenly  brought  forward,  stripped  to  Ids 
shirt,  wounded,  and  in  fetters,  and  he  implored  them  to 
cease  their  fire  and  rescue  him  from  his  enemies.  But  no 
one  dared  to  venture  among  the  treacherous  Cebnans,  and 
so  soon  as  the  anchors  were  raised,  Serrano  was  led  away, 
his  death-shrieks  being  audible  in  the  distance,  while  the 
exultant  natives  trampled  the  lately  erected  crosses  under 
foot  in  sight  of  the  Spaniards. 

After  the  murder  of  Barbosa,  Juan  Carvalho,  boatswain 
of  the  Concepciony  was  appointed  general,  and  Gonzalo 
Gomez  de  Espinosa  captain  of  the  Victoria;  the  Concepcum 
was  then  burned  in  the  straits  between  Cebu  and  Bohol, 
because  the  sailors,  now  red  need  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  were  only  sufficient  to  navigate  two  ships.  They 
then  skirted  Mindanao,  and  on  the  8th  of  Jaly  reached 
Borneo  and  the  great  harbor  of  Bruni,  whence  the  island 
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derives  its  name»  and  where  Malajs  had  settled  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  before  Mohammedanism  had  reached 
them. 

This  town,  where  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  find  a  pilot 
for  the  Molnocas,  contained  nearly  25,000  honses,  and  was 
governed  by  a  Mohammedan  rajah.  His  officials  pnt  off  to 
the  ships  in  gilded  proas,  and  on  the  15th  of  Joly  the 
Spanish  envoys  were  conducted  through  the  streets  on 
elephants  to  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  who,  snrronnded 
by  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern  luxury,  gave  his  commands  to 
his  chamberlains  through  a  spealdng-trumpet  from  behind 
a  gilt  screen,  and  tbey  again  imparted  to  the  strangers  the 
royal  permission  to  remain  in  port  On  the  29th  of  July, 
however,  the  ships  were  ao  alarmed  at  the  eight  of  three 
squadrons  of  war-proas,  that  they  put  off  to  sea  with  the 
loss  of  an  anchor.  Off  the  coast  they  seized  two  junks,  on 
board  of  which  they  found  a  prince  of  Lugon,  high  admi- 
ral of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni.  Him  Oarvalho  released,  haying 
in  all  probability  been  bribed.  Although  the  Bomeans 
assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  expedition  was  not  in- 
tended against  them,  they  coidd  not  be  induced  to  put 
back. 

From  Bruni  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Palawan,  skirting  Mindanao.  On  their  way  they  cap- 
tured a  junk,  having  on  board  Tuan  Mahmud,  viceroy  of 
the  Sultan  of  Bruni  at  Palawan,  who  paid  them  a  heavy 
ransom  in  provisions ;  and  in  another  junk  a  pilot,  who 
guided  them  to  the  Sarangani  Islands,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mindanao,  where,  after  a  dangerous  storm,  they 
captured  another  pilot,  who,  however  escaped  with  the 
first  one  at  the  island  of  Sangir.  They  were  helped  out.of 
their  embarrassment  by  one  of  their  Malay  prisoners,  who 
promised  to  bring  them  through  safely.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  on  the  8th  of  October,  1521,  they  cast  anchor 
off  TidorL  Since  September,  Oomez  de  Espiuosa  had 
been  captain-general,  and  Juan  Sebastian  de  Elcano  cap- 
tain of  the  Victoria^  for  Juan  Oarvalho  had  been  deposed 
by  the  crews  for  a  pretended  contravention  of  the  royal 
orders. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Sultan  Almanzor,  rajah  of 
Tidori,  came  on  board,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  their  ar- 
rival, requested  the  Spanish  flag  to  be  unfurled,  and  then 
swore  on  the  Koran  his  fealty  to  Charles  V.,  on  condition 
that  the  Spaniards  would  subjugate  Temati  for  hinu  It 
had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  navigators,  however, 
to  hear  that  Francisco  Serrao,  the  brother  in  arms  of  Ma- 
galbaes,  had  died  just  seven  months  before,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Magalhaes,  and  (as  was  afterward  discovered) 
through  poison  received  from  Almanzor.  As  there  was 
only  a  small  store  of  spices  at  Tidon,  the  rajah  recom- 
mended them  to  wait  for  the  new  crop  in  December,  but 
the  Spaniards  were  anxious  to  reach  home. 

After  some  difficulty  the  Spanish  vessels  obtained  a  full 
freight,  and  started  homeward  on  the  18th  of  December. 
They  had  scarce  left  jwrt,  however,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  Trinidad  had  a  dangerous  leak,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  put  back,  and  a  delay  of  three  months  was 
required  to  repair  her  thoroughly.  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
cided that  Espiuosa  should  remain  with  the  Trinidad,  and 
then  seek  to  fetch  Panama  through  the  South  Sea,  while 
Elcano  started  homeward  on  the  21st  of  December,  1521, 
in  the  Victoria,  with  a  crew  of  forty-seven  Europeans  and 
thirteen  natives,  partly  prisoners,  partly  volunteers. 

The  Mohammedan  pilot,  a  Tidorese,  first  guided  the 
Victoria  southward,  through  the  Burn  Straits,  to  Am- 
boyna.  Thence  he  steered  in  a  southerly  course  to  Timor, 
the  northern  coast  of  which  land  was  sighted  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1522.  On  the  9th  of  February  they  were  out 
of  sight  of  land  once  more.    The  Victoria  then  kept  a 


southwesterly  oourse,  to  gain  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  18th  of  March,  when  the 
pilot,  Francisco  Alvo,  had  given  the  latitude  as  37^  35', 
half-way  between  Australia  and  Africa^  the  desolate  island 
of  New  Amsterdam  was  sighted,  but  they  did  not  stop. 
Continuing  their  course,  they  reached,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
the  Bio  de  Infante  (Bushman's  Biver).  On  the  20th  of 
May  the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope  lay  to  the  southeast,  and  on 
the  9th  of  July,  according  to  Ihe  pilot's  calculation,  they 
cast  anchor  in  the  Bio  Grande  Bay,  on  the  Cape  de  Verde 
island  Santiago.         * 

The  navigators  had  by  this  time  melted  away  to  thirfy, 
for  two  men  had  deserted  at  Timor,  and  fifteen  Spaniards 
and  six  Tidorese  had  perished  from  hunger  on  the  passage, 
while  the  rest  were  so  weakened,  that  several  proposed 
sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  straight  to  Mozam- 
bique, the  nearest  Portuguese  settlement  The  planters 
of  Santiago  at  first  treated  the  Spaniards  kindly ;  but  when, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  a  boat  sent  on  shore  for  rice  offered 
cloves  in  exchange,  the  Portuguese  perceived  that  the 
Victoria  had  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  and  seized  the 
boat,  with  twelve  Spaniards  in  her.  The  Victoria  was  on 
the  next  morning  summoned  to  surrender,  and  four  ves- 
sels were  rapidly  equipped  in  the  harbor  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence. Elcano,  however,  ordered  all  sail  to  be  set^  al- 
though the  crew  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  had  to  work 
double  tides  at  the  pumps.  On  the  6th  of  August  another 
sailor  died ;  and  'on  the  6th  of  September,  1522^  three 
Asiatics  and  thirteen  Europeans,  whose  names  have  all 
been  preserved  (among  them  being  the  boatswain,  Fran- 
cisco Alvo,  and  Antonio  Pigafetta),  reached  San  Luoar  de 
Barrameda,  after  completing  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world.  The  first  thing  they  did  on  landing  was  to  walk 
barefoot,  and  in  their  shirts,  to  the  Cathedral  of  Seville^ 
where  they  returned  thanks  for  their  miraculous  preserva- 
tion. 

On  the  news  of  their  return  reaching  the  Emperor  at 
Yalladolid,  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  his  presence^ 
and  gave  them  various  pensions^  He  could,  however, 
well  afford  to  do  so,  for  Magalhaea's  expedition  had  only 
cost  him  22,000  ducats,  while  the  freight  of  the  Victoria 
was  sold  for  more  than  100,000  dncats.  It  is  a  refreshing 
instance  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  find  that  the 
first  question  one  of  the  Tidorese  natives  asked  on  land- 
ing was,  how  many  reals  the  ducat  was  worth,  and  how 
many  maravedis  the  real  contained.  He  then  went  from 
one  spice-dealer  to  another,  and  carefully  inquired  after 
the  market  value  of  spices. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  not  blame  us  for  presenting 
them  with  an  old  tale,  perhaps  often  told.  We  found  the 
story  of  Magalhaes*s  voyage  recently  in  a  German  work, 
and  we  thought  that  many  would  feel  interested  in  it,  as 
enabling  them  to  form  a  contrast  between  past  and  pres* 
enl  Indeed,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  in  our  enlight- 
ened age  that  so  many  difficulties  should  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  Cape 
Horn.  And  yet  a  lesson  can  be  gained  from  our  narra- 
tive :  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
the  insane  efiorts  made  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on 
their  fancied  rights,  ended  by  throwing  the  entire  Indies 
open  to  cQjnpetition,  in  which,  of  course,  England  did  not 
come  off  the  worst  To  Spain  accrued  the  honor  of 
making  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  while  to 
England  is  reserve^  a  far  greater  triumph— that  of  joining 
two  hemispheres  indissolubly  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph. 
Suum  culque. 


Show  may  be  purchased,  happiness  is  home-made. 


S4S 


AN   AMBIOUOUS   LEOAGT. 


AH  AMBIUIJUUS  LEOACY. 


I  t/ou,  I  may  aa  well  any,  my  dear  George,  that  I  addresa 

tlieae  my  lost  woida.  They  will,  no  d<^b^  ovaa^  yaa  Kane 

TVb  will  not  pladge  onnelTes  to  the  aathentioity  of  the    anrprise,  aad  their  purport  may  be  diatastefnl  to  yon  ;  but 

Mllowiiig  will,   vbioh  was,   neTerthalese,    placed  ia  oar     perhaps  when  yoa  have  read  to  tha  end,  yon  will  ti&e  a 

hands  as  a  genuine  documenL     Uiir  leaden  will,  itowever,  |  soaDder  view  of  the  caoe. 


agree  with  na  that  it  is  not  a  bad  model  for  a  wili,  and 
that,  at  all  erenbi,  w  non  i  vera  i  ben  IrovtUo.    It  rima  thus  : 

"This  is  my  last  will  and  t«atameDt,  which  I  make,  being 
Sonud  in  mind  bnt  utterly  mined  in  health. 

"  As  I  have  bat  one  Bnirinng  relative,  it  is  to  him— to 


■  CATBUWU.  or  UTILLI. 

"Ton  very  reawnobly  eipected  ihnt  my  death  wonid 
pnt  yon  in  poaaession  of  a  coneiderable  fortone,  which  I 
once  owned,  and  am  atill  aappeeed  to  poesesc  Alas  I  this 
fortnoe  no  longer  exist? — not  a  penny  of  it, 

"Now,  the  i^uestion  natarally  arisoB  :  What  has  beoome 
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of  the  monej  ?  and  it  might  be  supposed  I  had  squan- 
dered it  on  myself.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  and 
the  part  I  have  played  in  the  disposal  of  it  has  been  rather 
that  of  the  master  of  the  house  who  gives  a  banquet  to  his 
guests,  but  tastes  not  a  single  dish  himself. 

'*  However,  I  shall  not  stop  to  recall  the  detail  of  things 
that  are  past  and  cannot  be  revoked  ;  I  must  proceed  to 
the  muia  business,  which  is  simply  as  follows  : 

'^My  sole  legacy  to  you  is,  alas !  confined  to  a  bunch  of 
keys,  which  you  will  £nd  attached  to  this  document. 

"  Do  not  imagine  from  this  that  I  have  any  wish  to 
mystify  you  ;  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  serious,  not  to 
say  solemn,  than  what  I  am  about  to  say  in  supplying  you 
with  the  clew  to  these  old  bits  of  iron,  which  I  hope  to 
make  more  useful  to  you  than  if  I  were  bestowing  on  you 
ten  times  their  weight  in  gold. 

**  Kjqj  Na  1,  then,  my  dear  nephew — that  little  twisted 
one,  antique  in  form  and  rusty  in  condition — was  the  key 
of  my  desk  at  school — my  desk  within  which  I  kept  a 
family  of  silkworms  instead  of  a  pile  of  copybooks.  This 
slight  indication  of  my  boyish  propensities  will  speak  vol- 
umes to  an  intelligent  mind ;  it  will  show  you  that  I  was 
an  idle,  incorrigible  dunce,  and  will  explain  to  you  how  it 
was  that  I  grew  up  fit  for  nothing  useful,  and  only  clever 
at  spending  a  fortune  which  I  was  quite  incapable  of 
earning. 

"  Key  No,  2—^  rough  and  heavy  one — ^was  the  key  o| 
my  cellar  when  I  first  entered  upon  my  life  of  indolence 
and  dissipation.  I  had  a  dozen  boon  companions.  I  have 
lived  to  discover  that  they  could  not  be  called  *  friends.' 
We  used  to  meet  together  to  drink  my  wine  (they  had 
none  of  their  own),  not  from  need  or  from  thirst,  but 
solely  out  of  debauchery  and  bravado.  Three  have  since 
died  in  Bedlam,  and  one  in  the  workhouse ;  for  myself,  I 
paused  just  in  time,  startled  by  these  ugly  results.  Sidll, 
one  nighti  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  I  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  them ;  we  f ought,  and  I  killed  him,  •  That 
will  explain  the  presence  of  the  scarlet  thread  I  have  tied 
on  to  ihnt  key  for  your  instruction,  that  you  may  remem- 
ber that  a  man  who  quarrels  with  another  during  an  orgy 
is  a  fool,  and  one  who  kills  his  adversary  in  such  a  quarrel 
is  a  sooundreL 

"Keys  Na  3,  4  and  5,  are,  as  you  will  see,  tiny,  elegant 
little  iostruments.  They  admitted  me  into  certain  bou- 
doirs, where  fashionable  women  condescended  to  welcome 
me  as  long  as  I  was  handsome  and  attractive. 

**  Keys  Na  6,  7  and  8  open  the  caskets  in  which  I  pre- 
served my  several  gallant  correspondences.  To  this  I  may 
add,  my  dear  George,  that  after  believing  that  I  had  for 
many  years  played  the  part  of  a  gay  deceiver,  I  found  I 
had,  on  the  contrary,  performed  ooly  in  the  sorry  ohkr- 
acter  of  dupe  I  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  careec,  to 
find  myself  old,  broken  down,  abandoned,  and  to  discover 
too  late  that,  instead  of  amusing  myself  by  the  hour  with 
the  wives  of  others,  I  ought  to  have  taken  one  of  my  own, 
of  whom  I  should  have  made  the  friend  and  companion  of 
my  life,  and  not  the  toy  of  an  idle  day. 

**  Keys  9  and  10  used  to  open  my  two  strong-boxes. 
The  firdi  was  that  of  my  cash-box.  All  my  friends  have 
dipped  their  hands  in  it,  though  not  one  remembers  it 
now  ;  and  if  I  had  not  taken  care  to  reserve  a  small  sum 
to  provide  a  decent  burial,  you  would  have  had  to  consign 
me  to  a  parish  grave. 

"As  to  the*key  of  my  official  deed-box,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  time  when,  thinking  to  enrich  myself  by  a  rapid 
8{}eoulation  which  should  entail  on  me  no  thought  or 
labor,  I  engaged  a  cashier.  One  fine  morning  1  woke  to 
find  the  key  in  the  lock  and  the  box  empty.  The  bird 
bad  flowa  I    So  bad  my  capitaL 


"  To  concludeii  There  is  yet  one  more  key,  which  may 
help  to  make  the  others  profitable.  It  is  No.  11,  the  key 
of  the  mortuary  chapel  I  have  ordered  to  be  constructed 
over  my  remains  at  the  cemetery.  I  invite  you  to  come 
and  see  me  there  once  a  year — say  on  the  anniversary  of 
my  death.  I  ask  no  more.  There  we  will  converse  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  language  of  silence,  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  tongues.  You  will,  I  hope,  on  each  of  these  occasions 
thank  me  afresh  for  the  inheritance  I  have  bequeathed 
you.  Had  I  left  you  a  few  thousands,  which,  after  all, 
you  do  not  need,  I  should  most  likely  have  made  as  great 
a  fool  of  you  as  I  have  of  myself."  * 


THE  CLIMAX  OP  LOVE-STORIES. 

It  was,  we  think,  with  "Jane  Eyre  *'  that  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  the  hot  encounter  of  two  lovers,  with  all 
their  juxtapositions  and  all  their  quarrels,  heats  and  cool- 
nesses, were  the  only  objects  of  fiction — disastrous  discov- 
ery, which  has  done  more  damage  in  the  world  than  many 
a  more  important  mistake.  Taking  Shakespeare's  exam- 
ple, however,  we  may  say  th^t  a  story  which  is  pure  love 
and  nothing  else,  must  end  in  a  eatastrophcb  It  is  an  in- 
tolerable state,  not  to  be  supported  by  the  great  mass  of 
beings  who  are  not  in  love,  and  its  suddenness,  and  the 
overpowering  brief  current  of  its  potency,  the  pity  of  the 
strange  and  tragic  conclusion,  the  bitter-sweet  of  that  union 
which  is  ending,  are  component  parts  of  its  power  over  us; 
and  justify  its  acceptance  as  the  supreme  romance,  the  one 
typical  tale  of  youth  and  passion.  There  is  no  looking 
behind  or  after  in  that  sudden  rapture — it  is  all  concen- 
trated in  the  moment,  the  hour,  the  one  point  of  everlast- 
ing duration,  which,  to  ordinary  mortals,  is  beat  out  upon 
the  dock  in  the  shortest  spell  of  time.  But  when  the 
youthful  pair  occupy  their  real  position  in  a  real  world, 
the  interest  of  their  story  not  only  gives  zest  to  the  study 
of  more  ordinary  existence,  but  it  gives  the  indispensable 
composition  the  necessary  beginning  and  ending  which 
every  tale  requires. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  RELICS. 

A  BoMAK  villa  has  been  discovered  near  Brading,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  external  walls,  as  at  present  cleared, 
measure  about  52  feet  by  37  feet,  and  inclose  about  six  or 
seven  chambers,  with  passages,  eta,  connected,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  with  many  others.  In  addition  to  tes- 
sellated fioors,  remains  of  hypocausts,  flues,  fresco  paint- 
ings, roofing  tiles,  coins,  pottery,  and  other  interesting 
relics,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  with  a 
design  upon  it  of  unusual  character,  and  one  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  attention.  The  design, 
though  grotesque,  is  doubtless  symbolical,  and  may  be 
connected  either  with  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  or 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  a  new 
chamber  has  been  opened  up,  inclosing  an  interesting 
mosaic,  the  central  design  of  which  is  a  representation  of 
Orpheus,  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  surrounded  by  animals^ 
as  usual  The  border  is  an  unusually  good  example  of 
what  is  known  as  the  guHJlocJts  pattern.  Pottery,  glaFS  and 
cloths  have  been  also  found ;  among  the  latter  several  brass 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Victorinus,  a.d.  268. 


Therb  are  habits  contracted  by  bad  example  or  bad 
management,  before  we  have  judgment  to  discern  their 
approaches,  or  because  the  eye  of  reason  is  laid  asleep,  or 
has  not  the  compass  of  view  sufficient  to  look  around  on 
every  quarter. 
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A    SHADOW. 

By  William  Ackroyd,  F.  I.  C,  Etc. 


Who  hfi8  not  glanced  at  his  shadow  cast  by  the  son,  and 
with  curious  eyes  made  note  of  its  form  and  proportions, 
always  grotesque,  and  at  one  time  gigantic  in  its  dimen- 
sions, at  anothec  dwarfed  to  the  representation  of  a  pygmy  ? 
As  children  we  may  have  chased  it,  or,  like  Alexander's 
horse,  Bucepbalos,  been  frightened  by  it ;  as  boys,  it  may 
have  been  a  source  of  dissatisfaction,  more  especially  whcu 
some  feature  of  clothing  or  gait  has  been  exaggerated  ;  and 
as  men  we  have  doubtless  altogether  ignored  it ;  but  with 
nothing  have  we  become  so  familiar,  and  nothing  have  we 
oome  to  regard  as  so  unrecJ,  changeable  and  devoid  of  the 
properties  which  pertain  to  tangible  bodies.  Because  of 
these  qualities  its  name  is  in  constant  use  metaphorically. 
A  government  corrupt  to  its  core  is  described  by  the  his- 
torian as  a  shadow  ;  the  thin,  pale  man,  wasted  by  disease, 
we  speak  of  as  the  shadow  of  his  former  self ;  and,  to  a 
Tennyson,  concentrating  a  million  years  into  a  moment : 

*'  The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands.*' 

It  is  of  this  symbol  of  the  changeable  and  unreal  that 
we  have  to  speak,  and  we  intend  to  tell  of  remarkable  as 
well  as  of  common  shadows,  how  they  are  produced,  and 
what  they  are  like. 

Shadows  are  the  result  of  the  great  law  that  light  pro- 
ceeds through  a  homogeneous  medium  in  straight  lines. 
Hence,  when  an  opaque  body  is  held  in  the  way  of  light, 
there  is  darkness,  or  shadow,  behind  it,  and  the  form  of 
the  shadow  projected  on  to  any  screen  placed  to  receive  it 
is  determined  by  the  form  of  that  section  of  the  obstruct- 
ing body  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 


feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  island  scenery  to  the  southwest  and  northwest  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  or  more.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
shifting  shadow  of  the  mountain  is  thus  described  by  those 
who  have  seen  it :  It  appears  at  sunrise,  an  enormous  elon- 
gated shadow,  A  B,  projected  to  the  westward  over  laud  and 
sea  to  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  mUes.  As  the  sun 
rises  higher  the  shadow  approaches  the  mountain  rapidly, 
and  appears  at  the  same  time  to  rise  above  the  spectator  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  pyramid  of  shadow,  i  k,  a  vail  of 
darkness  suspended  in  the  air.  Each  instant  it  appears  to 
become  more  distinct,  until  suddenly  it  seems  to  fall  back 
on  the  observer,  and  the  next  moment  it  is  gone.  The 
Bev.  B.  Abbay,  who  has  described  the  phenomenon, 
thus  explains  it :  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  summit 
of  the  peak  is  about  i(P  Fah.  colder  than  that  of  the  coun- 
try below,  and  considering  the  lower  strata  of  air  to  be 
lighter  than  the  upper,  we  have  no  longer  that  nniform 
density  which  is  requisite  for  a  ray,  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  to  the  low  country,  to  proceed  in  a  straight 
line.  We  have,  in  shorty  the  precise  conditions  for  the 
production  of  the  now  well-known  phenomenon  of  mirage. 
The  rays  from  the  rising  sun  coming  over  the  mountain, 
p,  in  an  oblique  direction,  p  a,  suffer  total  reflection  in  the 
direction  a  b  ;  so,  likewise,  at  subsequent  stages  of  the 
sun's  rising,  the  rays  p  c  and  p  a  are  reflected  in  the  direc- 
tions E  F  and  I  K.  We  get  thus,  as  it  were,  a  reflected 
shadow,  which  is  constantly  altering  its  position  until  the 
sun  has  risen  sufficiently  high  for  its  rays  to  pierce  the  re- 
flecting strata  of  air  over  the  low  country  to  the  west  of 
the  mountain.    In  the  cut  the  shaded  parts,  b,  f  and  k, 


SHADOWS  AT  ADAU'S  PBAK. 


light-rays ;  hence  the  shadow  of  a  ball  is  a  dark  circle,  and 
if  one  were  to  bend  the  bare  arm  at  the  elbow  and  the  hand 
at  the  wrist,  the  shadow  would  be  a  fair  representation  of 
a  swan  (see  page  252). 

These  hand-shadows  have  always  been  a  source  of  keen 
delight  to  children,  because  of  the  number  of  shapes  one 
may  represent  by  various  dispositions  of  the  hands  when 
held  up  not  far  from  the  gaslight,  and,  perhaps,  because 
the  black  moving  things  on  the  wall  may  be  made  a  cari- 
catoro  of  the  real.  Heads  of  animals  of*  all  sorts  may  be 
exhibited  and  made  to  open  their  mouths  or  prick  their 
ears  at  pleasare,  and  the  enjoyment  reaches  its  height 
when,  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  lights  in  the  apart- 
ment, figures  are  formed,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  pages  252-3. 

Natural  shadows  assume  a  position  of  some  importance, 
for  wherever  light  can  reach,  there  they  are  sure  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  shadows  of  lunar  mountains,  or  of  Jupiter*s 
satellites,  are  interesting  sights  to  the  astronomer,  and 
here  below  our  own  mountain  shadows  at  times  are  remark- 
able things  to  see.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mountain  shadows  is  that  of  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon.  The 
peak  rises  abruptly  from  the  low  country  to  some  7,420 


represent  the  position  of  the  shadow  at  three  different 
moments  of  time,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  it 
appears  to  rise,  its  base  approaches  the  mountain. 

Shadows,  as  we  generally  see  them,  are  areas  of  darkness 
on  the  surfaces  of  solids ;  but  smoke  and  dust  particles, 
which  readily  reflect  light,  render  shadow  very  distinct 
In  a  smoky  atmosphere  the  shadow  of  a  house  is  seen  in 
the  air  as  well  as  projected  on  the  road,  the  distinct  lino 
of  division  between  the  light  and  shadow  being  readily 
traceable.  Mist  is  also  a  very  efficient  shadow  shower, 
and  probably  the  moving  vail  of  darkness  seen  in  the  case 
of  Adam's  Peak  is  thrown  on  the  morning  mist  which  has 
not  yet  been  dispelled  by  the  solar  heat^i-ays ;  and  simi- 
larlv,  in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  shadow  known  as  the 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  the  dense  and  hazy  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  mountain-summit  forms  a  good  shadow 
ground. 

The  Brocken,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Hartz  Mount- 
ains (3,417  feet),  has  from  the  earliest  times  enjoyed  pre- 
eminence as  the  seat  of  the  marvelous.  Here,  in  times 
jmst,  the  timorous  peasant  was  wont  to  see,  at  break  of 
day,  black,  gigantic  forms,  more  fear-inspiring  than  any 
Oriental  genii  ever  wera     In  his  benighted  state  of  mind. 


A    SBADOW. 


ba  oonld  bnt  refer  the  effeots  be  saw  to  magio— to  tlut 
woDderfnl  ooonlt  inflneooe  which  enabled  a  Michael  Scott 
to  oleave  a  mooalain,  and  do  other  mEUTsloaa  acta.  And 
now  the  travelra  ia  shoim,  on  the  Bammit  of  the  Brookeo, 
the  BoToerer'B  Chair  and  the  Altar— bnge  blooka  of  gran- 
ite ;  hs  stoopa  to  drink  at  the  Uagio  Fountain,  a  oryatal 
spring ;  or,  majbe,  jdncks  np  the  anemone  of  the  Brooken, 
and  is  told  it  is  the  Soroerer'a  Flower.  His  next  great  de- 
sire is  to  see  the  Bpeetre  of  the  Brooken  ;  for,  his  brain 
bong  nnoobwebbed  with  ancient  superstition,  he  per- 
o«dTOB  oleorlj  that  the  epectrs  most  be  some  natural  phe- 
Domenon.  He  is  soooessfal  in  hia  efforts,  and  sees  a  most 
remBTkable  group  of  shsdows  of  himself  and  oomradM. 
Iiooking  vestward  while  the  bdh  is  rising,  be  obserres 
gigantic  forms  of  darknesa  which  mimic  ererjf  movement 
that  is  made ;  the^  seem  far  ofi;  and  70!  aie  probably 
oloae  at  hand,  and  ere  long  have  completely  Tonisfaed. 
The  phenomenon  has  been  seen  both  at  snnrise  and  ann- 
set ;  and  one  peraevering  inTeatigator,  M.  Hane,  narrates 
how  he  was  nnanooeasfnl  in  seeing  it  nntil  he  had  made 
no  less  than  thirty  morning  ascents. 

When  a  person's  shadow  is  projected  on  tolnist  parti- 
cles, an  aoeompanying  effect  is  at  times  obaeired  which 
might  nearly  have  been  predicted — the  head  of  the  sha- 
dow is  snrronnded  by  very  large  crowns  of  color.  It  wiU 
be  noted  that  in  soch  a  case  we  have  precisely  the  same. 


conditions  as  for  seeing  rainbows— viz.,  the  enn  behind 
and  the  efiect  to  be  obserred  fair  in  front ;  and  the  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  from  what  we  know  of 
rainbow  phenomena,  that  if  the  observer's  shadow  eonld 
be  cast  in  the  same  plane  as  the  rainbow,  the  head  of  the 
shadow  wonid  occapy  the  exact  centre  of  the  gorgeons 
circle.  It  is  seldom  that  complete  oircnlar  rainbows  are 
seen,  bnt  at  snch  times  a  shadow  of  the  obaerrer  is  in  the 

The  phenomenon  which  is  known  as  Ulloa's  Ciide 
wonId  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  the  seme  natnre,  and  the 
following  ore  the  oironmstanoes  nnder  which  UU.  UUoa 
and  Boagner  saw  it :  During  their  stay  in  the  Pincbinoba, 
they  were  one  morning  at  daybreak  on  the  snmmit  of  the 
FBTObamaroa.  The  monntain-top  was  covered  with  a  dense 
fog,  which  was  gradnally  disponed  by  the  rising  son. 
While  Ihey  were  watching  this  gradual  disappcMnnoe  of 
fog  and  light  vaporons  douda,  one  of  the  trarelan^  on 
tnming  his  back  to  the  rising  san,  saw  the  sppearanoe  por- 
trayed on  pege  253L  Standing  apparently  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  feet,  was  an  image  of  himself,  snrronnded  by  three 
concentric  rings,  shaded  with  different  colore,  whileroond 
the  whole  was  a  fcnrth  ring  of  one  color  only.  The  flgnre 
mimicked  every  movement  of  the  observer,  tke  rings 
keeping  the  ahadow  o(  the  head  as  a  common  oeabe.  It 
is  aingolar  that  each  of  the  travelers  saw  only  ti4«— if, 
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'Whaa  tvo  lighti  send  thaii  njs  toward  the  obstmcting 
body,  *  ooaple  of  sbadowa  are  throwa  on  fo  the  Rround, 
and  <Kie  generally  appeus  bUaker  tban  the  other.  An 
exut  eompariaon  of  the  two  ahadowB  m&y  lead  to  preoiae 
information  leapeoting  the  relatiTe  marita  of  the  two 
lights  thenuelTea.    Sinoa  a  perfeot  oludow  ia  the  total 


h    # 

BiriBIKIHT    WITB  TWO    LICBTS, 

nbaenee  of  light,  it  ia  apparent  that  the  perfeol  shadows  of 
b,  prodnoed  by  the  lights  a  and  e,  oaght  to  faaTe  the 
Bsm«  degrees  of  blaokneas.  Bnt  the  shadows  a'  and  c' 
are  each  illuminated  reapeotiTel/  hj  the  lights  c  and  a, 
and  are  eonBeqnently  mnoh  lighter  than  the  perfect 
ahadowa  would  be.  It  ia  quite  dear,  therefore,  that  if  the 
lights  a  and  a  were  the  same  distance  from  the  ligbt-ob- 
stanotor  h,  and  if,  moreoTet,  there  were  a  difierenoe  of 
UlnmiDating  power  in  a  and  c,  then  there  would  be  a  differ- 


ence of  blaokneas  in  the  shadows,  that  shadow  being 
the  blacker  ^hich  was  illuminated  by  the  weaker  light, 
and  in  the  oase  in  point  c  would  be  the  weaker  light 
More  precise  information  still  could  be  obtained  abont 
the  relative  merits  of  the  lights  a  and  a  by  ntilizing 
the  law  of  inTerse  sqnares.  This  waa  done  by  Connt 
Bnmford,  and  the  reader  will  now  readily  nnderatond 
the  principle  of  his  shadow  photometer  or  light-mesa- 
nrer.  We  shall  be  best  able  to  illustrate  his  method  by 
a  simple  example^  Suppose  we  required  to  know  the 
relative  illnminating  powers  of  a  parafSne  oil  lamp  and  a 
common  candle,  we  might  prooeod  in  the  {crowing 
homely  fashion ;  Fin  a  sheet  of  white  paper  against  the 
wall,  as  a  aoreen  to  catch  the  shadows  ;  place  a  rod  of  caue 
in  the  neck  of  n  bottle,  h,  for  a  shadow-prodnoer ;  and 
have  a  tape  measure,  (,  with  the  free  end  of  the  tape 
pinned  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  so  that  distances 
from  the  screen  may  be  readily  meosnred.  Now  bring 
the  lights  to  be  tested  alongside  the  tape,  and,  by  putting 
the  singer  light  further  Irom  the  screen  than  the  other, 
the  distances  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  shadows  a'  and 
c'  are  both  of  the  aame  degree  of  blackness.  Snppoeo 
these  ere  the  diatanoea  of  the  lights  from  the  screen  ; 
candle,  7  feet,  oil  lamp,  12  feet ;  the  aqnarea  of  the 
numbers,  tu,,  19  and  144,  wooid  express  the  relatira 
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RECENT  FBOGBESS   IN   SCIENCE. 


illmnmating  powers  of  the  two  lights ;  whenoe  it  would 
appear  that  the  oil  lamp  is  not  far  short  of  being  equal 
in  illnminating  power  to  three  snch  candles. 

Shadow  phenomena  are  somewhat  different  when  the 
sources  of  light  are  a  luminous  point  and  a  luminous  sur- 
face respectiveljy  as  0.  <7.,  a  briiUaut  B(ar  and  the  sun. 


surface  of  the  sun,  howerer,  is  a  collection  of  luminous 
points  like  a  and  c,  and  it  will  readilj  be  perceived, 
what  cannot  so  well  be  represented  in  a  sectional  diagram, 
that  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  a  cone  of  darkness,  u ; 
and,  further,  that  if  a  screen  of  immense  size  could  be 
placed  at  pp' to  receive  the  earth's  shadow,  we  should 


.  « 


DKTBBXIlfINO  IXXUMINATIKQ   FOWXR  OF  LIGHTS. 


When  a  point  of  light  is  used,  the  usual  black  shadow  is 
fringed  with  colors,  which  form  a  gradation  between  the 
darkness  witliin  and  the  bright  space  without ;  but  when 
a  surface  of  light  is  employed,  the  complete  shadow,  or 
umbrGt  is  surrounded  bj  a  less  complete  shadow,  or  pen- 
umbra. As  we  have  said,  a  brilliant  star  or  planet  is  an 
example  of  a  point  of  light,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
observed  that  Yenus,  when  at  its  greatest  brightness,  pro« 
duces  a  shadow  bordered  with  colored  fringes,  if  the 
shadow  be  cast  upon  a  white  screen 
within  a  one-windowed  room,  and  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  as  to 
twilight.  For  experiments  of  this  sort 
an  artificial  point  of  light  may  be 
thus  produced :  Admit  the  parallel 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  and 
then  bring  the  rays  together  by  means 
of  a  lens  of  short  focus.  The  small 
image  of  the  sun  which  is  thus  formed 
at  the  focus  is  a  brilliant  point  of 
light. 

These  colored  fringes,  running  close 
and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
when  a  point  of  light  is  used,  arise  from  what  is  known 
as  the  diffraction  or  inflection  of  light.  Light  is  propa- 
gated by  ether  waves,  and  these  waves,  when  passing 
round  the  comers  or  edges  of  opaque  bodies,  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  produce  by  their  accordance  and  dis- 
cordance the  blue,  yellow  and  red  fringes  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

The  production  of  a  penumbra  is  easier  still  to  under- 
stand, and  may  be  thus  explained:  In  the 
two-light  experiment  illustrated  by  us, 
bring  the  lights  a  and  0  nearer  to  each 
other,  until  their  shadows  overlap.  There 
is  now  a  middle  space  of  darkness,  the 
umbra,  %  and  on  either  side  of  it,  shadow 
less  complete,  penumbra,  p  p\  The  light 
from  neither  candle  reaches  t/,  whereas 
the  penumbra  is  illuminated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  candles. 

The  penumbra  which  surrounds  a 
planetary  shadow  is  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  the  foregoing,  and  is  produced 
in  the  same  way.  For  if  s  represents 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  b  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that 
the  rays  emanatmg  from  a,  and  those  emanating  from  r 
shine  upon  b  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  tothrSvs 
falling  on  6  from  a  «md  c  in  the  two-light  cut,  and  a  dS 
flhadow,  u,  IS  formed  along  with  a  penumbra  pp'     The 


have,  as  at «,  a  central  dork  circle  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
penumbra.  The  only  screen  that  ever  shows  us  this 
darkness  is  the  moon,  and  at  such  times  it  is  eclipsed. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  natural  and  arti- 
ficial shadows,  we  learn  the  simple  lesson  that  wherever 
light  can  reach,  there  shadow  may  be  produced— on  a 
graAd  scale  when  the  light-obstructor  happens  to  be  a 
planet,  and  on  a  minute  scale  when  the  tiny  blood-vessels 
of  the  eye  are  the  light-obstruotors  giving  rise  to  what  we 
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have  described  in  another  paper  as  Purkinje*s  figures; 
and  a  knowledge  of  even  so  simple  a  natural  fact  cannot 
but  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  when  it  is  utilized  for  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  such  as  we  have  dealt  with. 


nCBRA  AND 
PKNUMBRA* 
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Electko-bbonzino.— Eleotro-bronzlng  on  iron  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  Com- 
pany. This  company  pursues  the  following  process :  The  articles 
to  be  bronzed  are  first  put  in  a  bath  of  parafllne,  which  stops  fur- 
ther oxidation;  they  are  then  coated  with  a  metallic  substance, 
and  subjected  to  the  electro-bronzing  bath,  after  which  they  are 
treated  with  a  peculiar  protecting  varnish,  and  are  then  ready  for 
use.  The  coating  substance  is  composed  entirely  of  copper  and 
tin,  and  is  said  to  possess  superior  malleabllitv,  approachi^  gold 
alloys  in  this  respect.  whUe  its  tenacity  and  solidity  are  very 
DTAAf     Ff  flAwa  rAnrlilv  ifl  easilv  handled  by  ordinary  "W 


re,  wnero  a  auraoio  anxi-iriunuu  u»«>mm  «-  ^^i, 

TnK  phenomena  of  explosion  «' b^mbe  by  heeri^  ofj«ter 
(once  studied  by  Major  Xfrmiams  at  QueJw)  bwe  l«w  ronner 

eluoldated  by  PrSt  Hagenbaoh  o^^^^^Jf^SXMi. 
two  iron  bombs.  15  ctm.  exterior  d'a'n®*^' ?JS™  at  temwinhuS 
flUed  with  water  and  closed  by  screw  stoppew^^  CCafte^ 
descending  to  -20".  One  bomb,  placed  out  eanyin 
noon,  burst  next  morning  «bout7;  the  othM^ei^^topperwaa 
4.M..  exploded  about  9  p.m.  ^n^^*  l*"«',STowhere  6e  tounrt 
violently  projected  to  a  distance.  «»<' °"l"''L5xS^  its  position, 
(the  spotlSss  snow  around  would  have  soon  revealMw^^^ 
If  anyi^ere  near),  ^me  Pa^aof  the  soww  threw  w  ^^^^  ^j 
there  were  several  fissures  round  the  onnce.  »uu 
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striated  ioe  was  loroed  oaL  haviDg  ta  irregular  top  and  a  eurlaue 
npwanl  aarved  fllamwit  of  Ioe  attaabed,  narrowing  trom  9  mnu  lo 
S  mm  diameter,  and  Oa(t«ned  on  Its  up[>er  concave  aurlaoe.  It 
U  tbauglit  a  IltClo  wator  in  su^penafon  got  out  by  the  first  opening 
la  tha  sorev,  flawed  doira  tlv  bomb,  and  troxa ;  its  traozlng  pro* 
vsltad  0  rys  tail  [Eal  ion  of  the  whole  mass,  and  the  stopper  woa  sz- 

ffilIlld,  tlia  i«e  lollowlng  and  lUtlng  the  attaohed  Irozan  vain.  A 
i.)  lutor,  some  water  within  the  expelled  oyllnder  probablv 
I:-oie,  and  burst  the  top  ot  this  cylinder  into  lour  pieces,  wbien 
twUtel  lilts  potiUa,  oauelog  the  filament  to  turn  upward.  The 
other  oaao  was  perhape  even  more  ourlona.  The  stopper  was  not 
thrown  oat,  but  [he  bomb  buret,  a  Irlongular  piece  next  the  stop- 
per being  raised.  A  round  Slamont  ourvlog  downward  waa  bote 
louad  attached  to  the  protruded  Ice,  and  it  nad  some  eiitAen  en- 
lareementd  or  nodes,  equidistant  7  mm.  The  initial  Jet  ot  water 
bad  probablv  coma  out  with  high  Telocity  and  straight  course, 
and  bean  SiMldified,  alterword  curving  down  by  the  action  ot 
gniTlty.  The  nodes  were  doubtless  due  to  the  vibratory  niotlon 
observed  in  liquid  vein  a. 

A  Oi.<!VBB  Tbice.— The  Japan  MaS  diaaribea  a  clever  triok 

-ui-L t-i v. !.,._>  •. .._^  I , 'jHhida-basOL 

[t  twenty-six 

„ le  spectators, 

_  J  payment  of  the  moilerale  tee  of  two  oenls. 

The  "  properties  "  oonslst  of  a  deal  Ijible  and  a  sword,  etc.  After 
the  usual  soal-stlrclng  flourish  On  a  drum  nnd  Barulsen,  a  man 
and  woman  appear  from  behind  a  screen;  the  man  hinds  the 
woman's  head  tn  a  olotb.  and  she  then  kneuls  down  oloae  to  the 
table,  and  sideways  to  the  speelators.  The  man  then  draws  (be 
Bword,  makea  a  violent  blow  at  the  woman's  head  ;  she  falls  for- 
ward, arms  eitended  and  Umts  Iwltohlns.  He  then,  having  first 
wiped  the  sword  on  a  gory-looklog  niece  of  rag,  takes  up  {appar. 
oatly)  the  woman'a  head,  wrapped  In  the  ololh,  and  ptaoes  it  on 
the  table.  To  all  appearanoe  it  is  a  human  headrtbe  eyelids  and 
foaturaa  have  a  convulsive  motion.  Presently  the  eyes  open  in  a 
dreamy  sort  of  way.and,  Co  the  accompaniment  of  the  everlasting 
samlsen,  the  head  sings  a  mournful  song,  A  curtain  is  Interposed 
between  the  audience  and  the  performera,  and  when  again  drawn 
back,  the  woman  Is  disclosed  quietly  seated  alODRSlde  the  man. 
When  it  is  reeoUectod  that  this  all  takes  place  within  about  three 
(eel  from  the  speotators,  and  that  the''  properties"  are  of  the  sim- 
plest descrlptiOD,  Borne  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wondortul 
exoeUenoe  ot  a  performance  which  baa  exoited  attention. 

fBOororDEiTK The  London  Jfedtcn/ iV«u  remarks :  Those 

timid  beings  who  ore  haunted  by  apprehensions  of  being  burled 
ollva,  and  who  moke  testamentary  provisions  against  such  a  oon- 
Hnaenoy,  may  now  tiie  oooratra,  for  solonoe  has  auppUod  an  In- 
faUlble  means  ot  datenainlng  whother  or  not  the  vital  spark  has 
quitted  the  mortal  frame.  Eleotrlclty  enables  ua  lo  distlngniah 
with  abaolute  certainty  between  lite  and  doath.  For  two  or  throe 
hours  after  the  stoppage  of  the  heart,  the  whole  ot  the  muadee  of 
the  body  have  completely  lost  their  electric  excitability.  When 
etimahtted  by  electricity  they  no  longer  contract.  If,  then,  when 
(aradlsm  is  applied  to  the  mueclos  ot  the  liml>s  and  tmnk,  say 
five  or  eix  hours  alter  supposed  death,  there  be  no  contractile  re- 
spouse.  It  may  be  certified  beyond  all  doulit  that  death  has  taken 
plaoe,  for  no  faint,  nor  trance,  nor  coma,  however  deep,  can  pre- 
vent the  manlfeslatjon  ot  electric  musoular  oontractillty.  Hero 
there  la  no  possibility  of  mistake,  as  there  certainly  was  when  tbs 
old  testa  were  employed.  Muscular  contraollllty,  under  the  lai- 
odlo  sUmuluB,  dlsappeara  gradually  after  death;  it  fa  inataiitly 
dlmlnlahod,  but  is  only  Qnolly  extinguished  in  about  throe  hour*; 


sequently  found  that  a  very  lisht  toqeh,  i«p«a>^  *r 

under  cflnaluoondillonaotbodQyaiolt«OJ«lV.a»nl»<^ 

of  the  atmoaphero,  would  produce  a  anoossUon  <at  »fM«»  aw«  -»» 

bodies  ot  native  men  as  well  as  naUva  Mtttta, 
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offer  in  her  lile. 

Stutuno  Advick. — 3/tdieii!  JTiv?  'Aiki^« 
ho  swelling  at  the  back  ot  your  b«d.  I  i.-=^  *ip 
iorlous;  but  you  must  kaepywwej*  t^t" 

It  is  a  nice  moral  qaeetion  whwfcte  tte  •oibx' 
lay  insumnoe  On  canal-boaU  wbiek  nwr'i^'i.-  i 
lolling  a  horseshoe  lo  the  slerB  peifi. 


entering  Wcs 
luoh  awry,  provoked  maefe  :ii 
So  vou  see  anything  ridirz^r: 


_  _  .      I  ■«», 

lent  yon  7  Ubd.  t 
"  Yon  won't  1  Saw. 
havent  tmA  a  ^m 


^^  H  *■  >  ■^  1 


e  effect  of  harometria  v 


^M*! 


thaatl 
lag  tt 
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■ru'iaB  ninr^}(^^ 


No  Rose  Without  a  Thorn 
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Bv  Noel  Kuthven. 


Aft  OK  a  Tar;  recent  octiMion,  I  stniKgled  iritli  the  tidu 
In  Broadwaj,  mt  route  to  the  gigantio  and  magnifioent 
bailding  ol  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companj,  my 
thoughts  instinotiTelj  reverted  to  the  muTelons  diacoTerj 
of  the  "linked  lightning  ";  and,  traoiDg  its  progress  as  I 
elbowed  mj  vaj  in  the  mck  of  breathing  aatomat»,  my 
memory  stood  me  in  goo4  slead. 

The  phenomenon  of  electrical  attraction  prodneed  by 
friction  of  bodies  was,  in  spme  tnatances.  known  to  the  an- 
cients. It  was  first  noticed  aboat  six  bnndred  years  before 
the  OhristiaQ  era,  by  ThaJe^  the  lonnder  of  lonio  philo- 
sophy. He  obserred  that  when  amber  was  enbjeoted  to 
friction,  it  aoqaired  the  power  of  attracting  light  nib* 
Btanoes,  anoh  as  bits  of  featfaeia. 

Three  hundred  yeots  later,  Theophrastna  observed  that 
ft  bard  stone  (supposed  to  be  tonimalina),  when  rubbed, 
attracted  straws  and  little  pieces  of  sticks  in  its  Tidnity, 

Pliny,  aa  well  as  other  natoralista^  both  Greek  and  Ra- 


man,  remarked,  at  different  dates,  the  same  pbenomenoa, 
which  they  regarded,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  snper- 
stitioua  reverenoe.  Fain  would  I  follow  &f  r.  R  Sabine^  and 
other  able  anthorities,  in  tiieir  learned  desoription  of  the 
progress  of  "  hand  lightning,"  bat  the  esigunoies  of  space 
will  admit  bat  of  a  flash  glance,  and  this,  too,  at  but  dis- 
tant int«tval& 

The  first  systematic  inquiry  into  the  sabjeet  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Gilbert,  toward  the  dose  of  the  aixtaenth 
century.  Dr.  Wall,  in  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth 
century,  disooTered  the  electiio  apaik  on  rabbing  a  oylio- 
der  of  amber  with  a  pieoe  of  fianneL  On  approaching  the 
Ofylinder  with  his  finger,  he  obtained,  fof  the  first  time, 
the  spark,  and  noticed  the  noise  which  always  aeoompa* 
niesit. 

'  The  first  disooTcry  on  record  of  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting the  elecMc  finid  to  a  diatanos  thiongh  an  insulated 
wirc^  is  that  of  Stephen  Orey.    HsTing  soeceeded  in 
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eleotrifjing  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends.  Grey  was  desir- 
ous of  finding  out  whether  he  could  obtain  the  same  result 
if  he  stopped  up  the  ends  with  corks.  The  experiment 
succeeded,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  corks  also 
highly  electrified.  On  presenting  the  corked  ends  of  the 
tube  to  a  feather,  ho  found  that  the  feather  was  at  first 
attracted,  and  then  repelled.  This  led  him  to  infer  that 
the  electricity  which  the  tube  had  acquired  by  friction, 
passed  spontaneously  to  the  cork5>.  From  the  communi- 
cation of  electricity  from  tubes  to  corks.  Grey  was  led  to 
transmit  it  through  strings  and  wires  ;  and  in  1727,  we 
find  him  employing  a  wire  seven  hundred  feet  long,  sus- 
pended in  the  air  by  silk  threads,  to  one  end  of  which  he 
brought  his  excited  glass  tube,  whilst  another  person  at 
the  other  end  observed  the  electriQcation. 

After  Grey  came  Desaguilliers,  who  assorted  Grey's 
discoveries  into  two  classes,  namely,  ".electrics  **  or  non- 
conductors, and  '*  non-electrics  "  or  conductors.  On  mak- 
ing experiments  on  the  attraction  of  any  light  substance 
by  an  electrified  body,  it  had  been  observed  by  Grey  that 
the  former  was  repelled  from  the  moment  it  was  itself 
electrified  by  contact.  It  was  further  remembered  that 
when  the  electrified  body  was  a  rod  of  glass,  the  light 
body  would  be  strongly  attracted  by  a  stick  of  resin,  also 
eleotrified  by  friction.  In  1733,  was  concluded,  from 
the  combination  of  these  facts,  the  existence  of  two  elec- 
tricities. It  was  supposed  that  all  bodies  in  their  natural 
state  contained  an  equal  amount  of  each  of  these  electri- 
cities in  equilibrium,  but  that  from  the  moment  the  equi- 
librium was  upset,  and  until  it  was  re-established,  the 
elements  woold  divide  themselves  between  the  rubber  and 
the  rubbed  body — those  identical  with  the  electricity  of 
a  glass  rod  showing  themselves  in  some  bodies,  and  in 
others  those  of  the  same  nature  as  the  electricity  of  a  piece 
of  resin.  This  occasioned  the  former  to  be  called  vitreotis 
$lecincU^,  and  the  latter  resinotis  etedricity, 

Benjamin  Franklin,  believing  in  only  one  fluid,  gave 
the  name  of  positive  electricity  to  that  which  had  been 
called  vitreous,  and  negative  to  that  called  resinous.  Dufay, 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  the  transmission  of  signals 
for  praoUcal  purposes,  and  out  of  pure  curiosity,  made 
some  excellent  attempts  to  ascertain  the  distance  to  which 
electric  attraction  could  be  observed  in  an  insulated  wire. 
In  1746,  Winckler,  in  Leipaic,  and  in  1747  Bishop  Watson 
in  England,  took  up  the  same  inquiry  ;  while  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Leyden  jar  by  Muschenbrocck,  of  Leyden,  in 
the  former  year,  came  very  opportunely  for  the  experi- 
menters in  the  transmission  of  electrical  power.  Muschen- 
broeok  was  the  first  man  who  received  an  electric  shock, 
and  he  exclaimed  to  his  friend  B^amnr,  after  describing 
the  sensation,  "For  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France  I  would 
not  take  a  seoond  shock.*' 

In  1747  Watson  stretched  a  wire  across  the  Biver 
Thames,  over  the  old  Westminster  Bridge.  One  end  was 
fixed  to  the  exterior  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  interior 
coating  being  connected  to  earth  through  the  body  of  the 
experimenter,  and  the  other  end  held  by  a  person  who 
grasped  an  iron  rod.  The  moment  the  latter  dipped  the 
rod  into  the  river  both  felt  the  shock.  Subsequently,  in 
the  same  year,  Watson  transmitted  an  electric  discharge 
through  2,800  feet  of  wire,  and  an  equal  distance  of  earth  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  repeated  hb 
experiments  on  a  considerably  larger  scale,  transmitting 
the  electric  impulse  through  10,600  feet  of  wire  suspended 
between  wooden  polea  In  1748  Franklin  made  similar 
experiments  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  and  Le 
Duo  across  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

But  up  to  this  time  the  experiments  had  been  conducted 
without  suspicion  of  the  glorious  results  to  which  they 


were  leading ;  and  to  a  correspondent  in  the  SgU^s  Maga* 
zine  for  1753,  under  date  of  February  1st,  signing  O.  M. ,  on 
the  page  headed  "  An  Expeditious  Method  of  Conveying  In- 
telligence," must  the  credit  be  given  of  being  the  first  who 
published  the  idea  of  applying  electricity  to  the  telegraph. 
This  interesting  communication,  of  which  I  quote  the 

first  portion,  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Benpbew,  Feb.  Ist,  175^ 

"  To  the  EdUor  of  the  'Scot  'a  Magazine  *; 

"Sib— It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  in  electrical 
experiments,  that  tbo  electric  power  may  be  propagated  along  a 
small  wire,  from  one  place  to  another,  withoat  being  sensibly 
abated  by  the  length  of  its  progress.  Let,  then,  a  sot  of  wires, 
equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  bo  extended  hori- 
zontally between  two  given  places,  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
each  of  them  about  an  inch  distant  from  that  next  to  It.  At  every 
twenty  yards'  end  let  them  bo  fixed  in  glass,  or  jeweler's  cement, 
to  some  firm  body,  both  to  prevent  them  from  touching  the  earth 
or  any  other  non-oleotric,  and  from  breaking  by  their  own  gravity. 
Let  the  electric  gun-barrel  bo  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  ex- 
tremities o^he  wires,  and  about  one  inch  below  them.  Also,  let 
the  wires  bftxed  in  a  solid  piece  of  glass,  at  six  inches  from  the 
end ;  and  let  that  part  of  them  which  reaches  from  the  glass  to  the 
machine  have  sufficient  spring  and  stiffness  to  recover  its  situa- 
tion after  having  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  barrel.  Close 
by  the  supporting  gloss,  let  a  ball  be  suspended  from  every  wire; 
and  about  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  balls  place  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  marked  on  bits  of  paper,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  may  bo  light  enough  to  rise  to  the  electrified  ball ;  and 
at  the  same  time  let  It  be  so  continued  that  each  of  them  may  re- 
assume  its  proper  place  when  dropped.  All  things  constructed 
as  abonre,  and  the  minute  previously  fixed,  I  begin  the  conversa- 
tion with  my  distant  friend  in  this  manner :  Having  set  the  elec- 
trical machine  a-golng  as  in  ordinary  experiments,  suppose  I  am 
to  pronounce  the  word  Sir ;  with  a  piece  of  glass,  or  any  other 
electric  per  ae,  I  sti  ike  the  wire  S,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with 
the  barrel,  then  t, then  r,  all  in  the  same  way;  and  my  correspond- 
ent, almost  in  the  same  instant,  observes  these  several  characters 
rise  in  order  to  the  electrified  balls  at  his  end  of  the  wires.  Ihus 
I  spell  away  as  long  as  I  think  fit ;  and  my  correspondent,  for  the 
sake  of  memory,  writes  the  characters  as  they  rise,  and  may  Join 
and  read  them  afterward  as  often  as  he  Inclines.  Upon  a  signal* 
given,  or  from  choice,  I  stop  the  machine,  and  taking  up  the  pen 
in  my  turn,  I  write  down  whatever  my  friend  at  tho  other  end 
strikes  out." 

To  Lesage,  however,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  estab- 
lished in  practice  the  first  telegraph  wire  for  the  trans- 
mission of  signals.  This  system  was  almost  the  realization 
of  the  Scotchman.  Lesage  erected  at  Geneva,  in  1774,  a 
telegraph  line  of  twenty-four  metallic  wires,  insulated  from 
each  other  ;  each  wire  was  connected  at  the  further  end  to 
a  separate  pith-ball  electroscope,  and  corresponded  to  one 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  this  way  any  letter  could 
be  indicated  by  bringing  to  the  end  of  the  wire  corres- 
ponding to  the  letter  to  be  sent  a  source  of  static  electric* 
ity,  produced  by  friction,  which  would  immediately  cause 
the  divergence  of  the  pith-balls  of  that  particular  electro- 
scope. 

In  1787,  Lomond,  by  the  employment  of  a  delicate 
electroscope,  and  combinations  of  signals,  given  by  the 
divergence  of  pith-balls,  succeeded  in  transmitting  in- 
telligence with  the  aid  of  a  single  line  of  wire.  In 
1794,  Beusser  proposed  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
by  means  of  electrical  discharges  passing  over  the  parts  of 
a  broken  conductor  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  or  by  letters 
formed  by  spaces  cut  out  of  parallel  strips  of  tinfoil  pasted 
on  square  plates  of  glass.  In  Spain,  at  the  same  date, 
telegraphy  was  done  on  a  single  line  of  wire  stretched  in 
the  air  between  Madrid  and  Araujnez — a  space  of  twenty- 
seven  miles.  Cavallo,  in  1795,  professed  to  transmit  let- 
ters by  means  of  sparks  and  pauses. 

Galvanic  electricity  commenced  to  occupy  public  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1790,  Ma- 
dame Galvani,  wife  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  al  Bologna* 
being  attacked  by  a  alight  oold,  her  physician  prescribed 
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her  a  "frog  bath."  Frogs  were  provided  for  the  purpose, 
skinned,  washed  and  laid  npon  a  table  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  professor,  to  await  the  moment  when  they  were  to 
undergo  the  culinary  operation.  Madame  Qalvani  was 
there  with  one  of  the  professor's  assistants,  who  was  afc  the 
moment  engaged  in  some  experiments  with  a  large  elec- 
trical machiuo  which  stood  upon  the  same  table.  When- 
ever the  assistant,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  took 
sparks  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  Madame  Qal- 
vani was  astonished  to  observe  a  twitching  resembling  life 
'n  the  limbs  of  the  dead  frogs.  This  oircumstanoo  excited 
the  lady's  onriosity  in  the  highest  degree,  and  she  related 
her  observation  to  her  husband,  who  immediately  re- 
peated the  experiment,  and  found  the  convulsions  return 
whenever  he  took  sparks  from  the  machine. 

Galvani  followed  np,  by  experiments  in  animal  electri- 
city, and  on  his  heels  came  Yolta,  who,  in  1800,  con- 
tended, and  successfully,  that  the  simple  contact  of  two 
dissimilar  metals  was  sufficient  to  develop  electricity,  and 
that  the  strength  of  the  electricity  excited  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  metals.  To  Yolta  is  due  the  apparatus 
known  to  all  electricians  as  the  Yoltaio  Pile. 

In  the  year  1808,  Herr  Summering  invented  a  system  of 
telegraphy  based  npon  the  discovery  of  the  British  chem- 
bts,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  that  water  is  decomposed  into 
its  constituents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  the  Yoltaio 
current  At  the  same  date,  Prof.  Goxe,  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  a  system,  described  by  him  in  a  paper  published 
in  "Thomson's  Annals  of  Electricity,"  1810,  which  had 
for  its  pied  a  terre  the  same  idea  as  that  promulgated  by 
Sommering. 

In  1820,  Prof.  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  proved  that 
a  magnetio  needle,  suspended  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
wire  in  which  a  current  of  electricity  was  passing,  was 
deflected  from  its  position  of  rest  The  brilliant  discovery 
'  by  Oersted  of  electro-magnetism  was  speedily  followed 
by  attempts  to  employ  it  for  the  telegraph,  which  made, 
from  this  time,  gigantio  progress  toward  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  At  this  date,  too.  Prof.  Sohweiger,  of 
Halle,  invented  an  apparatus,  which  he  made  by  coiling  a 
wire  several  times  round  a  magnetio  needle,  and  found 
that  the  deflecting  force  increased  with  the  number  of 
turns.  This  apparatus — the  eleptro-magnetic  multiple 
— has  since  become  one  of  the  most  essential  instruments 
for  the  measurement  and  indication  of  galvanic  electri- 
city. To  Faraday,  who  commenced  his  experiments  in 
1831,  we  owe  the  two  discoveries,-  not  less  important  in 
physios  than  useful  in  relation  to  the  telegraph  ~ vol ta- 
eleotrio  induction  and  magneto-electricity. 

Gauss  and  Weber's  line,  perfected  by  Prol  Stemhiel,  of 
Munich,  is  i^orthy  of  special  mention.  The  line  wires 
were  in  three  parts  :  the  first  included  a  length  of  30,500 
feet,  erected  in  the  air  a  few  inches  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  between  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Munich  and  the 
Observatory  at  Bogenhausen.  The  weight  of  this  section 
was  about  200  pounds.  The  greatest  span  between  two 
poles  was  400  yards.  The  second  section  of  the  line  was 
2,000  yards,  and  the  third  about  400  yards. 

In  183i,  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  put  up  a  telegraph 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  Great  Western  rail- 
way lines  ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  expensive,  and  was 
abandoned.  The  history  of  the  subject  so  far  shows  us 
that  no  single  individual  can  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  inventor  of  tha  eleotrio  telegraph. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  Morse,  ere  I  electrically 
leap  to  the  telegraph  system  of  the  present  day,  in  ail  its 
incomprehensible  wonders. 

Samuel  Fioley  Breeze  Morse  was  bom  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  April  27th,  1791,  and  died  in  New  York,  April  2d, 


1872.    He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1810,  and  went  to  England 
in  1811  with  Washington  Allston,  to  study  painting  under  his 
tuition  and  that  of  Benjiimin  West     In  1813  he  received 
the  gold  modal  of  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts,  for  an  ori- 
ginal model  of  a  *'  Dying  Hercules,"  his  first  attempt  at 
sculpture.     He  returned  to  this  country  in  1815,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  in  1822.    Morse's  mind  became  saturated  with  electro- 
magnetism,  consequent  upon  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
Prof.  J.  Freeman  Dana.     Morse  embarked,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1832,  at  Havre,  on  board  the  packet-ship  SuUy;  and  in 
a  casual  conversation  with  some  of  the  passengers,  on  tho 
then  recent  discovery  in  France  of  tho  means  of  obtain- 
iug  the   electric  spark  from  the   magoet,    showing  the 
identity  or  relation  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  Morse's 
mind  conceived  not  merely  the  idea  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph,   but    of    an   electro-magnetio    and    chemical    re- 
cording telegraph,  substantially  and  essentially  as  it  now 
exists.     A  part  of  the  apparatus  was  constructed  in  New 
York  before  the  close  of  1832,  but  circumstances  prevented 
its  completion  before  1835,  when  he  put  up  a  half-mile  of 
wire  in  coils  around  a  room,  and  exhibited  a  telegraph  in 
operation.    In  September,  1837,  he  exhibited  the  opera- 
tion of  his  system  in  the  University  of  New  York.    In  this 
year  ho  filed  his  caveat  in  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington, 
and  asked  Congress  for  aid  to  build  an  experimental  line 
from  that  city  to  Baltimore.    The  House  Committee  on 
Commerce  gave  a .  favorable  report,  but  the  session  ended 
without  action,  and  Morse  went  to  Europe,  in  hope  of  in- 
teresting foreign  governments  in  his  invention.     The  re- 
sult was  a  refusal  to  grant  him  letters  patent  in  England, 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  useless  brevet  dHnvention  in  France, 
and  no  exclusive  privilege  in  any  other  country. 

He  returned  home  to  struggle  again  with  scanty  means 
for  four  years,  during  which  he  continued  his  appeals  at 
Washington.  His  last  hope  expired  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  session  of  1842-3 ;  but  in  the  morning,  Mardi  4th, 
he  was  startled  with  the  announcement  that  the  desired 
aid  of  Congress  had  been  obtained  in  the  midnight  hour 
of  the  expiring  session,  and  930,000  plaoed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  his  experimental  essay  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  In  1844  the  work  was  completed,  and  demon- 
strated to  the  world  the  practicability  and  the  utility  of 
the  Morse  system  of  electro-magnetio  telegraphy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  American  ever  before  received  so 
many  marks  of  distinction.  In  1858,  at  the  instanoe  of 
Napoleon  ILL,  representatives  of  France,  Bussm,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the  Holy 
See,  and  Turkey,  met  in  Paris  to  present  a  collective  testi- 
monial to  him,  and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  400,000  francs 
as  a  personal  reward  for  his  labor.  In  1871  a  bronze  statue 
was  erected  to  him  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  eleotrio  telegraph  employes. 

Submarine  telegraphy  also  originated  with  Prof.  Morse, 
and  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Nothing  BO  well  illustrates  the  progress  and  spread  of 
the  telegraph  in  America  as  the  massive  building  of  ten 
stories  and  tower,  erected  in  New  York  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  for  its  oentral  offices.  It  is 
located  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Dey  Street  and  Broad- 
way, in  near  proximity  to  the  General  Pbst-Office.  The 
site  cost  $900,000,  and  comprises  three  lots,  25x100  feet 
on  Broadway,  and  two  lots,  25x78,  in  the*  rear  on  Dey 
Street  The  work  of  excavation  commenced  September, 
1872.  The  building  was  ready  for  occupation  February  Ist 
1875,  and  the  transfer  from  145  Broadway  was  made  at 
that  time.  The  total  cost  was  82,200,000.  Thirty  yeais 
ago  a  basement  room,  at  a  rent  of  $500,  was  deemed  ade* 
quate  to  all  necessities. 
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The  atjle  of 
the  bailJing 
ma;  be  called, 
with  soma  Inti- 
tude,  the 
French  Bennis- 
aanoe.  The 
ontervBllislW 
feet  in  height 
The  diatonoe 
from  the  pftve- 
ment  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  ia 
330  feet.  It  ia 
is  Are  •  proof 
thranghont. 
The  walls  of 
the  flrsl)  two 
floors  are  of 
granite,  from 
Quino}',  Hms., 
and  Biohmond, 
Ta.  The  walls 
above  are  of 
Baltimore 
briok,  with  oc- 
casiunal  belta 
of  Richmond 
granite.  The 
roof,  embracing 
tliree   floors,  is 

stmoted  as  to 
require  support 
only   from   the 

t  h  n  a  leaving 
the  seventh 
floor,  which  is 
the  operating 
department,  an 
unbroken  area 
of  145x70,  with 
a  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  28  feet  This  is  aocom- 
plialied  b;  the  ose  of  iron-trnaa  beama  of  great  strongth, 
which  span  the  walls.  The 
tower,  also  of  iron,  derivea 
support  from  fonr  maaaiTe 
columns  wbioh  rest  on  the 
east  end  of  the  seventh  floor. 
The  floors  tbronghont  ate  of 
itoD  beams,  arched  with  briok 
and  oveilaid  with  artificial 
stone,  known  as  the  Beton 
Coignet  flo<mng.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  rooms  and  the 
whole  of  the  main  halls  are 
laid  with  encauatia  tile. 

On  the  oellar  floor  are  lix 
fort  J -horse-power  steam  tab- 
ular bolters  with  fnmaces. 
Three  of  these  are  for  heat- 
iug  purposes.  Three  othara 
supplv  power  to  the  machin- 
erj  which  operates  the  ele- 
vators, pnenmatic  tnbas,  and 
hoiaten.  On  this  floor  are 
18  wells,  having  a  nnited 
yielding  capadtf  of  300  gal-  onnii.  duivi 
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lens  per  min- 
ute, and  whiob 
are  united  h^ 
a  common  pipe 
to  a  Worthing- 
ton  duplex 
pnmp,  capable 
of  pamping 
1,000  gallons 
per  minute  to 
tanks  of  great 
oapactty,  built 
on  the  north- 
western angle 
of  the  eighth 
floor, and  which 
are  connected 
by  large  iron 
pipes  with  all 
the  halla,  where 
they  are 
pierced  by  fire- 
plugs and  sap- 
plied  with 
abundant  hose, 
ready  tat  in- 
stant use  in 
case  of  flre. 
These  wells 
terminate  in  a 
water  stratum, 
below  a  hard 
pan  which  ex- 
dndee  all  suz- 
faoe  water,  and 
ia  pure  and  un- 
filing. 

In  the  qiaoe 
between  tha 
engine  floor 
and  the  gtonnd 
floor  ia  tha 
paaking  roont 
ol  the  Supply  department  Here  all  peeking  is  done. 
BidewaLk  houtets  receive  and  discharge  materiaL  From 
this  room  are  sent,  at  regular 
intervals,  snpplies  for  tha 
ofBoers  in  response  to  requiai* 
tions  approved  by  the  super- 
intendenta.  Theae  paokagsM 
exoeed  30,000  per  annnm. 

The  ground  floor  ia  ooon- 
pied  by  the  public  meaaaga 
reception  rooms,  the  Monej 
Transfer  department,  the  da- 
livery  and  enTcloping  stafi^ 
the  Treasurer,  and  keeper  of 
stores.  The  treasurer's  offioe 
haa  an  independent  entranca 
bom  Broadway,  and  has  at- 
tached thereto  a  hurge  vault 
enoased  with  maaaive  iron 
plate,  beneath  the  main  en- 
trance. The  receiving  de- 
partment it  elegant  and 
apadous.  The  main  en- 
trance is  from  the  soatheast 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Dey 
T  DBrAerHSNT.  Street.    Double  doors  protect 
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bom  oold.  The  floor  is  \«LA  vith  enoanstio  lile  id  monic. 
A  BpWM  80x19  is  uaigned  to  the  publio,  and  d«aka  lor  the 
ptepaiatioik  ol  mMsuges  are  ampl/  proridnd,  A  man  ia  ooa< 
■huiU;  ooonpied  keeping  the  apartment  clean  and  properlj 
pioTided  with  writing  material  A  floor-walker  preeerTea 
order  and  gives  inlorniAtioa.  Ia  a  neatlj  inolooed  barrier 
•t  the  entrance  is  the  offloe  of  the  oashier  and  his  aesist- 
MitB,  and  of  the  Mouej  Transfer  A^ent    Between  tkia  and 


sinoe  the  wires  entered  Gotham.  Fottr  pneambtic  tulKS, 
one  from  the  cashier's  and  three  from  the  general  delivery 
and  reoeiving  departments,  oonoeot  with  the  operating 
room.  A  staff  of  aboat  100  mesMBgeis  occupy  a  space  in 
the  rear  of  the  daliverf  departmeut,  having  as  indepen* 
dent  exit  oa  Dey  StreeL  The  rear  rooms  are  occnpied 
hj  the  keeper  of  stores,  and  the  Uopply  department. 
The  first  and  second  floors  ate  ocoupted  b;  tEuaot& 


Um  ftaneral  receinng  desks  Is  a  wide  poMsge  leading  to  a 
Bead;  arranged  ladies'  woitiag-room,  anil  to  three  elevators 
wUoh  ma  continaonal;  to  and  from  the  floore  above,  and 
wUdh  earrj  on  an  sverage  abont  5,000  persons  per  da;. 
In  a  oontitiaona  ooanter  of  mneh  elegance  are  the  Gable, 
OoBStral  Message,  Ci^,  sod  Delivery  departments,  in 
whUt  may  be  seen  men  snoh  as  Edmand  Olubaok  and 
Joha  B.  Oltmao,  who  have  been  in  the  service  almost 


The  exoeptioD  to  this  is  a  siagle  room  ocenpieJ  bj  the 
editor  of  The  Journal  (fihe  Telegraph,  the  official  paper  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oompany. 

The  third,  fonrth  and  fifth  floors  are  ocoapied  by  the 
ExeoatiTe  ofBoars  of  the  Oompuiy,  with  their  assistauts 
and  suboidinates,  and  also  by  the  EtectriciaD,  Auditor, 
Tariff  hnreun,  General  Snperintendents,  aod  the  Qold  and 
UtucK  Telegraph  Componj.    The  sixth  floor  oontoina  the 
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batteries,  averaging  15,000  calls.  The  wardrobes  of  tbe 
operators  occapj  apartments  at  each  end  of  the  sixth  floor. 

The  operatmg  room  is  the  chief  featare  of  the  building. 
Its  dimensions  are  150  by  75  feet.  It  receives  light  from 
every  side  from  42  windows,  and  at  night  from  181  gas- 
barners,  lighted  by  electricity,  80  of  which  are  from  ten 
chandeliers.  The  gas  fixtures  are  in  the  style  known 
as  verd'oniique.  The  room  is  warmed  by  fifteen  steam 
radiators,  and  20  ventilators  carry  off  the  foul  air.  The 
outlook  from  the  windows,  which  overtop  all  adjacent 
buildings,  is  magnificent. 

The  operating  tables  numl>er  84  These  aro  of  cherry 
frames  with  mahogany  tops,  flat,  and  intersected  by  plates 
of  glass  12  inches  wide,  incased  in  light  mahogany  frames, 
which  bisect  the  table  at  right  angles,  separating  the 
sounds,  and  accommodate  four  sets  of  machinery.  The 
tables  are  5  feet  8  inches  long,  by  3  feet  8  inches  wide. 
The  machinery  at  present  employed  is  as  ^follows : 

Instbuments  in  Use, 

Morse  Sounders 10,306 

Morse  Recorders 1,639 

Phelps  Motor  Printers 9 

Repeaters 220 

Duplex  Inatruments 163 

Quadruplex  Instranaents 113 

Cells  of  main  and  local  battery 120,554 

Pneumatic  tubes  enter  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  con- 
nect with  the  receiving  departmenl^  the  Oorn  and  Prodace 
Exchanges,  and  with  the  atixiliary  office  on  Pearl  Street, 
from  and  to  which  messages  are  rapidly  conveyed  by  cir- 
cular boxes  driven  by  atmospheric  suction  or  pressure.  A 
fine  switch-board,  tastefully  arranged,  and  of  capacity  for 
the  distribution  of  over  300  wires,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  oentre  of  the  north  side  of  the  room.  On 
this,  giving  a  fine  view  to  visitors,  is  arranged  a  conve- 
nient platform  approached  by  a  private  staircase  entering 
from  the  sixth  floor. 

The  manager  of  the  operating  department  is  Mr.  Alfred 
S.  Downer.  After  a  faithful  service  of  twenty -six  years, 
commencing  in  1855  at  Montrose,  Penn.,  and  in  later 
years  with  the  New  York  and  New  England  Union  Company 
in  New  York,  he  became  successively  chief  operator  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Company  in  1861,  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  1866,  assistant  manager  in  1875,  and 
was  assigned  to  his  present  responsible  post,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performs  with  great  skill  and  discretion,  Jan- 
uary lat,  1876. 

The  office  force  under  Mr.  Downer  numbers  317  per- 
sons, of  whom  219  are  young  men  and  98  young  women. 

The  night  service,  numbering  about  100  persons,  is  under 
the  management  of  a  telegrapher  of  long  standing.  The 
average  time  of  day  service  is  9  J  hours,  and  of  night  serv- 
ice 7i  hours.  Belays  of  the  staff  come  on  duty  at  8  a.m., 
5.30  P.M.,  and  at  midnight.  The  work  never  ceases.  The 
average  monthly  compensation  of  male  service  is  $70.21, 
and  of  female  service,  which  is  limited  to  day  duty, 
843.37.  •  The  labor  performed  averages  from  45,000  to 
50,000  messages  handled  per  day.  In  1872,  the  average 
daily  number  was  3,500. 

On  the  eighth  floor  is  the  book-keeping  department.  In 
this  is  included  the  department  of  check  errors.  Oa  this 
floor  also  are  lunch-rooms  for  the  operating  and  other  de- 
partments. They  are  light,  cheerful,  and  convenient  The 
food  is  provided  and  served  by  the  Company  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  articles  as  purchased  at  the  market,  the  Com- 
pany paying  for  cooks,  cooking  and  attendance.  A  sim- 
ilar arrangement  is  made  on  the  third  and  fifth  fioora  for 
officers  of  the  Company.  Tbe  bill  of  fare  ordinarily  em- 
braoee  a  variety  of  meats,  milk,  fruit,  oofiee  and  tea.    By 


these  lunch-rooms  a  vast  amount  of  time  b  saved  to  the 
Company,  and  the  lunch-rooms  of  the  officers  are  utilized 
for  exchange  of  views  on  questions  of  administration.  A 
part  of  the  eighth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  agents  of  the 
Associated  Press,  from  whence  dispatches  for  the  press 
received  by  telegraph  are  distributed  to  the  various 
papers. 

On  the  ninth  floor  are  the  kitchen,  washing  and  drying 
rooms,  refrigerators,  and  a  ntmiber  of  small  sleeping 
apartments  for  the  use  of  the  janitor  and  his  aids.  The 
tenth  floor  is  occupied  as  a  storeroom  for  messages,  where 
thby  are  assorted  and  filed. 

On  the  ridge  of  the  roof  and  around  the  tower,  well  pro- 
tected by  iron  railings,  is  an  ample  walk,  from  which,  per- 
haps, the  finest  view  of  New  York  and  its  surroundiogs 
can  be  seen. 

The  tower  is  ascended  by  an  easy  flight  of  stairs.  An 
electric  clock  with  four  faces  is  being  made  for  the  clock 
spaces. 

The  messenger  department  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  in  the  bailding.  It  occupies  the  rear  of  the 
ground  floor,  and  has  ample  and  well-ventilated  accommo- 
dations. It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Dauler,  who  in  1860 
was  a  messenger  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  fiuffialo 
Telegraph  Company,  and  afterward  office-boy  in  the  oper- 
ating room  of  that  company  under  Charles  L.  Whiting  and 
A.  S.  Brown.  He  was  made  night  delivery  manager  in 
1863,  and  on  the  death  of  W.  H.  Hill,  in  1872,  entered  upon 
his  present  duties.  He  conducts  this  important  branch  of 
the  service  with  discretion,  minuteness,  kindness  and  de- 
votion. He  knows  every  boy,  visits  his  home,  and  knows 
whence  he  comes.  It  is  a  department  requiring  the  closest 
care,  the  eflectiveness  of  the  whole  telegraph  service  de- 
pending largely  on  the  messenger.  The  consciousness  of 
this  trust  develops  character.  Some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  service  were  once  messengers. 

In  New  York  City,  at  fifty  delivery  stations,  there  is  an 
average  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  men  engaged 
in  delivering  telegraphic  messages. 

One  hundred  of  these  are  at  the  central  office.  These 
latter  are  uniformed  in  Navy  blue.  They  are  paid  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  message  for  delivery  and  three  cents  for 
an  answer.  They  earn  from  $5  to  $10  a  week.  The  daily 
delivery  at  the  central  office  averages  3,000,  one-third  of 
which  are  night  messages,  delivered  on  the  following 
morning.  The  night  messengers  are  men,  usually  heads 
of  families,  some  of  whom  have  seen  bettor  days,  who  are 
paid  $6  per  week.  The  average  time  for  delivery,  in- 
cluding the  return  to  the  office,  is  nine  minutes  five  seo- 
onds.  Every  message  and  the  boy  delivering  it  is  re- 
corded, and  the  time  watched.  An  average  delay  lieyond 
the  standard  time  occurring  five  times  subjects  to  dis- 
missaL  Delivery  to  the  public  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Manhattan  Island  is  free. 

Mr.  Dauler  has  twenty-four  assistants  for  preparing  and 
enveloping  messages  for  delivery.  Almost  all  of  these 
were  messengers. 

In  the  New  York  messenger  service  there  is  much  talent. 
They  have  several  associations.  One  is  the  Enterprise  Dra- 
matic Association.  "Jumbo  Gum"  in  their  hands  is  no 
second-class  production.  They  give  occasional  perform- 
ances. They  have  also  the  "Electric  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion "  and  the  "  Electric  Glee  Club,"  and  have  now  formed 
a  brass  and  string  band.  In  all  this  they  find  relaxation 
from  their  hard  duties. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Beid,  of  the  Western  Union 
Service,  for  much  of  the  foregoing  information,  and  to  his 
admirable  work,  "  The  Telegraph  in  America,"  dedicated, 
in  memoriam^  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and  William  Orton, 
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iha  pencil  of  which  tells  the  reader  the  wondrous  story  of 
thj  rise  and  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  this 
coantry.  Mr.  Reid  has  kindly  famished  me  with  the  fol- 
io «ving  statistics  : 


KuMBriB  OF  Messages. 

1857 5,879,282 

18/0 9,157,646 

18W 23,215,509 


PROPITS. 

1867 $2,624,919  73 

1870 2,229,965  54 

1880 5,833,937  79 


1890  .Expended  in  Construction,  Beoonstmotlon  and 

Bepaks $1 .940,9 18  69 

1^.  .Total  number  of  Offices 9,077 

1866.  .Total  number  of  Offices 2,250 

lH70..Mile8  of  Poles 54,103 

ISSO.Milea  of  Poles 85,615 

1970..Mlle8  0f  Wire.. 112,191 

1 880 ..  Miles  of  Wire 2  33,534 

Kumber  of  Quadruples  Circuits 89 

Number  of  Duplex  Circuits 77 

Miles  of  Phantom  or  Unseen  Wire  created,  so  called  from 
one  wire  being  equal  to  2  in  the  Duplex  and  4  in  the 
Quadruplex,  the  Phantom  Wires  being  the  added  ca- 
pacity   107.491 

Cost  of  Battery $140,000 

Number  of  Cells 146,000 

Average  Tolls  per  Message 398 cts. 

Average  Cost 22*3  cts. 

New  Offices  Opened,  1870  to  1880 5,105 

Employes 10,760 

Feet  of  Cables 840,500 

1  *80.  .Seta  of  Instruments  In  Use 15,881 

la  the  management  of  the  treasury  department  the  chief 
has  six  assistants.  Thirty  years  ago  the  post  was  one  of 
mild  honor,  repairing  the  occasional  service  of  a  member 
of  the  Board,  who  glowed  benignantly  over  a  deposit  of  a 
thousand  dollars  per  month,  and  who  sometimes  was 
called  to  supply  a  treasury  deficit  by  a  draft  from  hiB  pri- 
vate purse.  Now  the  monthly  receipts  average  $1,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  daily  remittances,  by  express  and  mail, 
an  average  of  one  hundred.  Of  this  large  income  about 
one-sixth  is  the  product  of  fifteen  offices  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Union,  whose  managers  make  daily  deposits  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer,  in  accredited  local  banks,  which 
are  announced  by  telegraph,  and  confirmed  by  postal  card 
from  the  officers  of  the  bank.  These  deposits  average 
36,000  per  day.  The  remittances  by  express  and  mail 
from  the  spialler  telegraph  stations  exceed  $20,000  per  day, 
the  packages  containing  them  averaging  2,700  per  month. 
Besides  these,  remittaiices  from  railroad  and  transporta- 
tion companies  in  settlement  of  current  accounts,  dues  for 
rents,  amounts  received  from  snporintendents  for  the  sale 
of  old  material,  payments  for  the  United  States  Signal 
Service,  the  monthly  dues  of  the  various  press  associations, 
which  fdone  aggregate  $350,000  per  annum,  and  from  div- 
idends on  stock  owned  by  the  Company,  swell  the  total 
receipts  to  a  monthly  average  of  $1,000,000.  In  addition 
to  these,  also,  is  to  be  ad  Jed  the  large  and  growing  bus- 
iness of  the  Money  Transfer  Service,  which,  during  1876-7, 
amounted  to  $2,464,172.82,  the  number  of  transfers  having 
been  33,669.  The  system  upon  which  all  this  transfer  of 
money  from  the  9,000  offices  of  the  Oompany  is  accom- 
plished is  so  exact  that  losses  are  exceedingly  exceptional 
and  rare.  Defalcation  is  prevented  by  a  close  and  watch- 
ful limitation  of  the  amount  on  hand,  and  the  prompt 
an  lit  of  accounts.  The*  losses  by  defalcation  during  the 
past  ten  years  have  been  about  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent  Bonds  are  required  from  all  persons  holding  fidu- 
ciary trusts. 

It  requires  only  a  month  to  collate,  audit  and  settle 
the  reports  of  over  9,000  offices,  situated  between  Gape 
Breton  and  Vancouver's  Island,  nnd  from  Cuba  to  Canada. 

The  staff  of  the  auditor's  departmont  consists  of  fifty- 


two  persons,  twenty-five  of  whom  are  lad  lea  These 
ladies,  who  occupy  commodious  and  agreeable  apart- 
ments, devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  examination 
of  what  are  styled  ''check  reports.*'  These  are  the  records 
sent  monthly  by  each  office,  stating  how  many  messages 
were  received,  sent,  and  where  paid,  and  how  much,  dur- 
ing the  previous  month.  To  be  correct,  the  "received" 
of  all  offices  should  compare  with  the  combined  *'sent," 
and  the  charge  or  check  of  all  offices  should  correspond 
with  the  receipts.  The  free  messages  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  ten  clerks,  who  make  a  careful  return  of  the 
use  made  of  all  free  privileges,  and  their  amount  at  ordi- 
nary tarifif  rates.  The  cable  service  with  Europe  is  under 
the  audit  of  five  clerks.  The  general  book-keeping  with 
superintendents,  railroad  companies,  leased  lines,  numer- 
ous contracts  and  the  general  accounts  of  the  Company  are 
under  the  care  of  thirteen  clerks,  some  of  whom  are  men 
of  much  ability  and  experience. 

It  was  in  the  building  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Line  that 
the  first  record  of  a  man  afterward  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful as  a  telegraphic  organizer  appears.  Mr.  Jeptha  H. 
Wade  was  a  peripatetic  portrait-painter,  who,  like  Morse, 
earned  his  living  for  many  years  by  his  brash,  and,  curiously 
enough,  like  Morse  also,  who  took  tha  first  daguerreotype 
in  New  York,  took  the  first  likeness  by  that  mode  west  of 
Bufialo.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Speed,  Wade  built  the 
hue  from  Detroit  to  Jackson,  and  Opened  and  for  a  time 
managed  the  office  at  Jackson.  Mr.  Wade  was  sent  to 
Milan,  Mich.,  June  27th,  1848,*  where  he  was  allowed  a 
salary  for  himself  and  boy  of  $400  per  annum,  but  where, 
like  a  genuine  Yankee,  he  hung  out  his  shingle  as  operator 
and  portrait-painter. 

Mr.  Wade  was  burned  out  at  Milan,  and,  having  given 
up  both  operating  and  painting,  got  the  contract  for  a 
line  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  850  miles  in  length, 
which  was  called  the  ''Wade  Line,"  and  of  which  Anson 
Stager  became  president ;  and  from  this  Mr.  Wade's  career 
was  one  of  well  earned  and  substantial  success. 

After  performing  a  splendid  service  as  President  of  the 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company — having  also,  by  his  personal 
presence,  united  with  consummate  skill,  during  1860-1, 
the  telegraph  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast — Mr.  Wade 
was,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  1866,  unanimously  elected  President 

In  1862  Mr.  William  Orton  was  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  Sixth  District  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  was  young,  just  past  his  thirty-sixth  year,  of  delicate 
physical  organization,  but  with  an  intellect  unusually  alert 
and  keen,  and  of  an  industry  which  was  earnest  almost  to 
ferocity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
bom  June  14tb,  1826.  His  early  advant^es  were  re« 
stricted,  yet  practical  and  thorough.  In  his  early  man- 
hood he  qualified  himself  for  a  teacher,  and  graduated  with 
honor  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

In  June,  1865,  Mr.  Orton,  who,  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  as  collector,  had,  by  his  assiduity  and  able 
treatment  of  cases  involving  nice  legal  discrimination,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue,  with  his  headquarters  at  Washington. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company,  and  subsequently  of  the  Western  Qnion  Com- 
pany. His  masterful  handling  of  the  interests  confided  to 
him  earned  the  splendid  prize  to  be  bestowed  upon  him, 
which  reflected  as  much  credit  upon  those  who  conferred 
it  as  to  the  recipient. 

Poshing  aside  the  great  swinging  doors  at  the  base- 
ment entrance  of  the  Western  Union  Building,  I  found 
myself  in  a  large  hall  bearing  all  Ihe  semblauce  of  the 
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«aahi«r'B  office 
in  «  bigblj 
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box,  or  tnbe  of 
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length  by  one  in  diameter,  open  at  the  and,  and  ready  to 
his  hand'flings  the  loaded  cartridge  into  a  pneumatic 
tube,  and — hey,  presto  1  it  darts  up  to  the  operating  room, 
t  is  on  its  way  for  transmission  to  the  nethermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

From  behind  a  treUis-work  of  bronze  at  the  farthermost 
end  of  the  vast  office,  comes  the  chatter  of  small  boys,  and 
I  know  that  here  the  uniformed  youth,  who  will  persist  in 
having  the  exact  time  marked  on  his  book  wlien  he  hands 
me  the  yellow  envelope  —  so  often  a  missive  of  direful  tid- 
ings— most  do  congregate. 

I  take  the  elevator  and  ascend  to  the  seventh  floor,  to  the 
heart  of  this  great  electrical  body — the  operating  room« 
The  click  of  ten  thousand  sewing-machines  worked. by 
fairy  fingers  assails  my  ear  as  I  wait  while  my  card  is  being 
sent  in  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Downer,  the  superintendent  The 
sight  that  greets  my  eyes  as  I  pause  there  is  both  unique 
and  startling.  In  every  available  corner  of  the  magnifl- 
oent  ball  are  seated  men  and  women,  silent  as  the  grave, 
yet  oonver&ing  in  every  known  language  with  their  con- 
y^res  all  over  the  world. 

As  I  step  up  to  Mr.  Downer*s  desk,  I  brush  by  a  lady, 
and  a  very  handsome  one,  to  boot,  who  is  receiving  a  mes- 
sage from  a  sweet  little  village  in  England.  A  little 
further  on  a  fiercely- whiskered  gentleman  is  being  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  rise  in  cotton  in  Japan.  At  the 
next  desk  a  young  lady  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  how 
gold  is  going  in  Triseo ;  while  a  few  paces  distant,  news 
is  being  poured  into  the  ear  of  a  sparkling  brunette, 
anent  the  doings  of  the  Oanadian  Parliament. 

Mr.  Downer  is  electricity  itselt  There  is  a  spark  in  his 
soft  brown  eye  ;  his  fingers  touch  everything  in  that  light 
way  peculiar  to  operators  ;  his  conversation  is  sharp  and 
to  the  point,  every  word  telling.  From  his  desk,  perched 
on  a  platfOTm  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  he 
sees  everything  that  is  going  on  around  him,  his  eyes 
flashing  about  the  apartment,  penetrating  glass  screens, 
twisting  round  pneumatic  tubes,  and  darting  into  recesses 
where  wily  operators  are  engaged  in  putting  ''a  girdle 
round  the  earUi  in  forty  minutes."  If  he  wants  a  messen- 
ger, he  hangs  out  a  small  Fourth  of  July  flag,  and  the  in- 
stant the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over  his  chair,  a  boy 
appears  as  if  by  electricity.  To  chat  with  Mr.  Downer 
m^es  the  smartest  man  feel  slow.  It  can*t  be  helped, 
but  it*s  humiliating. 

Facing  Mr.  Downer's  desk,  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  hive, 
are  triumphal  arches  of  brass.  These  are  pneumatic  tubes, 
connected  with  various  exchanges  and  banks  in  tha  city, 
through  which  the  written  message,  paper  and  all,  as  it 
liaves  the  operator,  arrives  in  forty  seconds.  Behind  these 
tubes  stands  the  commutator,  an  immense  dial,  covered 
with  brass  keys,  every  key  being  connected  with  a  wire, 
above  which  Mr.  James  Hamblet  has  placed  the  delicate 
machinery  which  regulates  the  time-ball  and  the  time  for 
anxious  New  Yorkers  ;  while  in  different  parts  of  the  room 
are  mysterious  recesses,  fitted  up  with  instruments  which 
it  were  utterly  useless  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to 
name,  even  if  the  writer  were  capable  of  grasping  their  no- 
menolature.  Standing,  as  I  did,  at  the  superintendent's 
desk,  and  gazing  at  the  silent  crowd  of  some  two  hundred 
operators,  the  "collectors"  and  "distributors"  moving 
about  like  phantoms,  while  the  click  and  hum  and  buzz 
filled  the  air  with  weird  music,  the  marvelous  conditions 
which  placed  these  people  beside  these  instruments  came 
to  me  in  a  sort  of  rambling  way,  until  my  mind,  in  en- 
deavoring to  grasp  the  situation,  seemed  to  lose  its  hold, 
and  I  was  fain  to  turn  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Downer,  in  order  to 
come  to  earth  on  the  leaden  wings  of  sober  statistics,  and 
rcg^ain  my  mental  equilibrium. 


Mr.  Downer  took  me  for  a  stroll  through  the  electrical 
cave,  chatting  the  while. 

"  We  send  out  about  45,000  messages  a  day  in  Winter 
from  this  room,  and  50,000  in  Summer.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  lies  with  the  "swells  "  in  Saratoga,  Newport  and 
Long  Branch.  We  leased  four  wires  to  Saratoga  last 
season,  at  $^000  each.  We  are  principally  working  on 
qaadruplex  instruments.  The  quadrnplex  sends  two  mes- 
sages one  way,  and  we  receive  two  the  other  simultane- 
ously. This" — stopping  opposite  a  table  fitted  with  four 
quadraplexes — "is  the  cable  table.  They  could  receive 
a  message  in  London  now,  while  we  would  be  putting 
a  message  to  Boston  on  the  wires.  The  rush  of  bus- 
iness commences  in  London  at  6  a.  m.  striking  us,  al- 
lowing four  minutes  fifty-eight  seconds  difference.  This 
is  the  Cuban  instrument — see,  some  of  the  messages  are 
in  Spanish.  Any  message  in  Boman  characters  makes  no 
difficulty,  as  the  majority  of  messages  are  in  arbitrary 
words.  This,"  drawing  my  attention  to  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture piano  upon  which  a  gifted  professor  was  executing 
a  brilliant  but  noiseless  fantasia— some  of  Chopin's  chro- 
matic fireworks  —  "is  a  Phelps  motor.  It  runs  8,500 
words  an  hour." 

"  What  is  the  most  rapid  handling  on  record  in  your 
books,  Mr.  Downer  ?"  I  asked. 

"We  have  operators  capable  of  handling  2,500  words  an 
hour,  and  there  is  reliable  record  of  2,750  words  having 
been  made  by  Mr.  Bagley  at  New  York  to  Mr.  Snyder  at 
Philadelphia.  We  have  two  girls  on  the  Albany  squad 
who  average  40^^  and  39/^  respectively.  Amy  good 
Morse  operator  can  easily  handle  50  or  60  messages  per 
hour.  This, ".passing  onward,  "is  the  main  table.  From 
here  there  are  a  hundred  people  to  send  notices  of  steamr 
ship  arrivals  to,  also  to  post-offices  and  custom-houses. 
This  one  is  the  Signal  Service  table ;  at  certain  regulated 
hours  a  set  of  operators  come  here  and  take  off  the  signals. 
This  is  the  Saratoga  table.  We  only  send  about  five  mes- 
sages a  day  at  this  time  of  the  year— in  Summer  about 
2,500.  Newport  in  Winter  is  dead,  but  in  Summer  she 
takes  2,000  messages  per  diem.  We  send  3,000  a  day  to 
Chicago,  also  about  3,000  to  Boston." 

We  had  now  paused  beside  a  strange-looking  instrument 
that  emitted  a  musical  hum. 

"  This  is  Gray's  harmonic  ;  it  works  16  messages  at  the 
same  time.  It  sent  2,124  messages  to  Boston  in  5  houis^ 
in  5  tones.  It  requires  a  large  wire.  Mr.  Gray,  the  in- 
ventor, wants  8100,000  for  his  invention.  We  are  trying 
it  This  table  belongs  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  "Sew 
Haven,  Hartford,  Providence  and  Boston  take  copy,  so  do 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  This  one  is  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Market  table.  This  one  is  used  for  the  Chicago 
markets.  This  table  connects  with  200  banks  and 
brokers'  offices  in  the  city  here.  Here  is  a  table  with 
$1,500  worth  of  instruments  on  it,  all  belonging  to  differ- 
ent firms,  and  all  working  to  Boston.  This  table  contains 
automatic  repeaters,  which  we  switch  on  tvhen  lines  can- 
not be  worked  direct" 

I  was  intensely  interested  in  the  "  Phelps  Electro  Motor 
Printing  Telegraph  Instrument,"  which  is  the  invention 
of  George  M  Phelps,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Western  Union  Company.  It  has  been  in  opera* 
tion  about  four  years  between  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  transmits  press  matter  and  commercial 
messages  at  the  rate  of  3,600  words  per  hour,  receiving  in 
plain  Boman  characters.  It  can  be  worked  either  duplex, 
quadrnplex,  or  with  the  recently  introduced  "  Harmonic 
Multiplex  "  system  of  Prof.  Gray,  in  which  latter  applica- 
tion the  amount  of  business  within  its  cajMicity  would  be 
almost  illimitable. 
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We  had  novf  reooliel  the  great  brass  screen  called  the 
"switch,"  bat  whose  proper  title  is  the  "commutator." 
To  this  gigantic  instrament  come  thousands  of  wires,  and 
when  Mr.  Downer  opened  a  door  beneath  it;,  a  verj  grove 
of  wire  appeared,  tangled  in  clustering  festoons. 

** Now,"  observed  Mr.  Downer,  "let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  pneumatic  tube,"  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  arches 
oT  brass,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  "This  one  runs 
3.000  feet,  to  the  Cotton  Exchange ;  this  one  2,000,  to  No.  8 
Broad  Street ;  this  one  600,  to  No.  145  Broadway.  The 
massage  travels  3,000  feet,  in  its  leather  boat,  in  about 
forty  seconds.  We  send  between  5,000  and  6,000  mes- 
sages a  day.  See,  here  is  our  record— 638  messages  have 
already  traveled,  and  it*s  now  11.30  A.M.  Til  send  one  to 
the  Ootton  Exchange ;  this  bell  will  ring  on  its  arrival" 

Mr.  Downer  took  the  paper  on  which  the  message  was 
written,  rolled  it,  thrust  it  into  its  leather  cartridge,  and 
dropped  the  cartridge  into  the  tube.  I  held  my  watch, 
and  in  forty-six  seconds  the  bell  announced  its  arrival  3,000 
feet  away. 

"See  what  a  draft  there  is,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Downer,  as 
he  held  his  handkerchief  over  one  of  the  orifices,  pro- 
tected in  a  sort  of  glass  case. 

We  paused  at  one  of  the  windows. 

*'  Just  look  at  that  stretch  of  wire  1"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Downer,  admiringly,  directing  my  attention  to  a  number 
of  wires  strained  to  almost  a  dead  leveL  "  It  is  400  feet 
without  a  support  Those  poles  are  85  feet  high  each,  and 
ooat  9130  apiece.  Over  a  thousand  wires  come  into  this 
building. 

We  now  proceeded  into  the  stationery  room,  where  a 
million  of  message  blanks  are  ready  for  use,  75,000  being 
cable  blanks.  We  next  examined  a  sextaplex,  an  instrument 
capable  of  sending  and  receiving  three  messages  simulta- 
neously, or  six  in  all ;  and  from  there  we  came  to  a  large 
upright  case,  which  was  in  connection  with  fifty-eight 
city  wires  to  pubhc  buildings,  hotels,  and  the  New  York 
Herald,  Ward's  Island,  etc.  I  would  gladly  have  lingered 
in  this  marvelous  place,  but  Mr.  Downer's  time  was 
.precious,  and  so  was  mine,  and  I  left  to  descend  to  the 
battery  room,  where,  after  passing  through  an  iron  gate, 
'  Bs  if  to  serve  a  term  in  a  penitentiary,  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  14,000  glass  cells,  shining  in  luminous  bluish 
green,  and  with  coils  of  ropes  of  wires  suspended  in 
festoons  over  my  head,  while  the  great  whir  of  revolving 
machinery  announced  the  presanoe  of  the  batteries.  There 
are  a  hundred  miles  of  wire  in  this  room,  each  cable  con- 
taining eight  wires. 

As  it  was  close  to  no  >ntime  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
operating  room,  wlieie  £  found  Mr.  James  Hamblet,  who 
is  the  manager  of  tho  time  service,  preparing  to  drop  the 
ball  » 

It  was  from  the  necessities  of  railway  management  that 
the  electric  time  service  grew  up.  The  safety  of  life  and 
property  demanded  that  the  servants  of  each  road  should 
not  only  have  trostworthy  timepieces,  but  that  they  should 
all  be  regulated  by  some  common  standard. 

Many  of  our  distant  readers  may  not  know  that  the  stand- 
ard time  of  New  York  City  is  determined  by  the  dropping 
of  a  ball  abDve  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Dey  Street,  precisely  at  noon 
each  day  ;  and  few  of  those  who  daily  avail  themselves  of 
the  maans  thus  afforded  for  regulating  their  timepieces 
understand  the  mechanism  by  which  the  ball  is  dropped 
at  the  right  moment,  by  an  operator  seated  in  the  National 
Observatory  at  WashingtDn,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
away. 

Thouffh  from  a  distance  the  ball  appears  to  be  solid,  it 
is  in  reality  composed  of  a  dozen  ihin  Tunes  of  sheet  cop- 


per, disposed  radially,  half  of  them  ssmi-oircl^,  the  rest 
crescents.  By  this  device  the  visual  effect  of  a  solid  ball 
is  secured,  with  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  wind, 
or  to  the  air  when  falling.  The  mau  standing  in  the 
tower  is  230  feet  above  the  street,  and  the  ball  rises  28  feet 
higher.  The  ball  falls  23  feet,  and  is  received  by  six 
plungers,  which  enter  the  closed  cylinders  attadied  to 
the  ball,  providing  as  many  air-cushions  for  the  arrest  of 
the  motion  of  the  ball  without  the  shock.  The  moment 
the  ball  begins  its  downward  course  it  is  noon. 

The  operating  of  the  ball  is  a  matter  easily  explained. 
Five  minutes  b3fore  noon  the  oflicer  in  charge  of  the 
station  raises  the  ball  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  drum  fixed  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  table ;  the  cord  from  the  drum  passing 
upward  through  a  box  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  thence 
through  the  air  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  where  it  passes  over 
a  pulley,  and  is  attached  to  the  ball.  Two  minutes  before 
noon  a  signal  is  received  from  Washington  that  all  is  ready, 
whereupon  the  ball  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and 
the  crank  removed*  The  ball  is  now  held  in  position  by 
means  of  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  engages  the  rachet 
wheel  of  the  drum,  the  other  being  caught  in  the  notch  in 
the  little  standard  to  the  left.  The  latter  is  attached  to 
the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  is  placed  in  tele- 
graphic connection  with  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington.  At  the  moment  of  noon.  New  York  time, 
the  officer  in  charge  at  Washington  doses  the  circuit ;  the 
armature  is  retracted,  the  lever  disengaged,  and  the  ball 
drops.  The  instant  the  ball  reaches  the  base  of  the  pole 
the  fact  is  automatically  reported  at  Washington  through 
an  electric  tell-tala  Owing  to  the  great  height  of  tho  ball 
when  raised,  it  is  visible  for  many  miles  around  ;  and,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  clocks  and  watches  of  some  two 
millions  of  people  are  thereby  kept  from  straying  far  from 
the  true  time.  Even  as  far  off  as  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  paper,  the  principal  of  a  pubUc  school  regu- 
lates his  clock  daily  by  the  falling  ball. 

The  ball  and  its  discharging  fq>paratus  were  designed 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Phelps,  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Union  Manufactory.  The  public  service  thus  rendered  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous, and  affords  not  only  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
public  spirit  of  our  great  commercial  corporations,  but  also 
an  illustration  of  the  far-reaching,  ihdirect  benefits  which 
applied  science  is  constantly  conferring  upon  modem  life, 
free  of  expense  to  the  recipients. 

Tho  central  regulator,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hamblety  is  stationed  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  building,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  keep 
time  with  the  highest  attainable  accuracy.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  every  day  compared  with  the  clock  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Washington,  and  checked  by  the 
daily  time  observations  made  at  the  observatories  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  which  it  is  in  tel- 
egiaphic  connection.  By  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  clock  in  question  is  kept  in  exact  accord  with  either  or 
all  of  the  observatory  clocks,  that  being  a  mechanical  im- 
possibility. The  range  of  variation,  however,  is  kept 
within  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second^ 

The  reader  must  not  be  incredulous ;  it  is  possible  to 
measure,  nay  more,  to  record,  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second.  A  paper  tape  of  the  chronograph  is  used  in  com- 
paring the  standard  clock  with  the  clock  of  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory.  The  chronograph  is  electrically  con- 
nected with  both  clocks,  and  reoorids  the  pendulum  beats 
of  each  on  the  strip  of  paper.  If  the  beats  are  exactly 
synchronous  the  dots  stand  side  by  side  If  the  beats  are 
I  not  qrnchronous  the  dots  will  be  aeporated  by  an  interval, 
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Ibronirb  it  the  Bonniler,  vhich  indiotes 
the  begianiDg  of  eooU  minate  hj  a  pkoia 
of  two  seooDdB,  The  beginniDg  of  weh 
five  minutes  ia  ideiitified  b7  a  paose  of 
twent;r  Beoonda,  obtained  tbrongh  Uie 
ageno7  of  the  five-ommte  wheol  to  the  left 
of  the  aeconda  wheel.  At  each  revolotion 
of  the  flre-minnte  whoel,  the  Ictoi  at  ths 
top  drops  ioto  the  notch  in  Uie  irhed, 
mekiiig  eleotrio  connection  between  tbo 
two  wires  goTerning  the  relay,  thus  pra- 
venting  the  minnto-wheel  from  breaking 
the  oironit  for  the  Bpsce  of  twent;  aeo- 
onda.  At  the  right,  near  the  tep  of  the 
flgtire,  is  a  Bonnder,  which  may  be  looatod 
at  BD7  point  on  the  lines.  It  ia  by  meana 
of  these  eonndera,  with  which  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  berries  are  aapplied,  that  tlwir 
timepieoBS  are  regnhited. 

The  immediate  direutioQ  of  the  New 
Yoik  Time  Berrioa  is  in  the  hands  of  TSx. 
Hamblet,  Room  40,  Weatera  Union  Tele- 
graph Bnilding  ;  while  the  bnnneas  gene- 
rallf  is  oontroUed  by  the  Qold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company. 

Of  oonrae  I  Tiaited  the  tower,  taking  in 
en  rovitt  the  dioing-rooma  fitted  up  for  the 
employ^  which  are  admirably  lighted 
and  Bcrnpnlooaly  clean,  while  a  most  ap- 
petieiDg  perfume  sasailed  my  noatrils— 
that  twelT»-o'olDok  odor,  which,-  to  the 
hungry  man,  ia  aweeter  far  than — 


irnuTiao  DsrianaiT, 


long  or  abort,  acoording  to  ths  difference  of  the  olooks— 
-that  is,  the  difforsnoe  in  time  between  the  beginnings  of 
DQiTesponding  beats — and  the  apeed  of  the  chronograph. 
Supposing  the  clock  to  bs  bea,ti°g  seconds,  and  the  chron- 
ograph to  discharge  an  inch  of  tape  each  second,  it  is  ob- 
-vionB  diat  the  dota  recording  the  beats 
of  saoh  dock  will  stand  one  inoh  aparL 
It  is  obrions,  too,  that  the  lineal  space 
Iwtwsen  the  recording  dots  of  two  elooka 
not  beating  exactly  together  can  easily 
Im  neasored,  and  difference  in  time  ex- 
actly determined. 

Ths  next  step  in  the  time  servioa  is 
to  distribute  ths  aecnrste  time  thus 
m^tained  to  eneh  as  want  it,  which  ia 
done  tbroogfa  an  eleotrical  attachment 
to  the  standard  clock.  This  controlling 
-clock  was  oonstmoted  by  E.  Howard  Jc 
Oo.,  of  Boston,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Hamblet,  and  hsa  a  Denniaon  gravity 
-flscapsmeak  The  wheel  in  the  centre 
with  the  second  hand  rsTolvea  onoe  a 
minnte.  One  of  it^tbirty  teeth  has  been 
filed  away,  the  Tuoant  spacs  oauaiog  the 
omisaion  of  the  ticK  wliicb  would  othec- 
wios  mark  the  fifty-eighth  second  of  the 
minntA  Ths  remaining  tealh  aot  upon 
-a  delicate  jeweled  spring,  which  breaks 
an  eleotrio  cironit  at  the  paaaage  of  each 
tooth.  Ths  two  wires  oonnecling  with 
this  ipriag  and  its  banking  operate  the 
Mlay   at    Uia   left    of    the    flenre,  and  pNstrMiTic 


Turning  my  olfactory  organ  in  ths  direc- 
tion from  whence  came  the  "appetizing 


perfnme,"  I  behdd,  near-by  a  gentleman— who  had  just 
been  conversing  with  a  friend  in  Scotland— a  cat  of  under- 
done roast  Iwef  which  would  have  tickled  the  palate  ol  » 
London  alderman  ;  while  the  minoe  i»ee  and  apple  tarta 
ware  in  shriU  demand  from  the  lady  operators. 


Tb«  oiimb  to  tLe  tower  meana  bnsineBa,  but  the  riew 
would  repftj  a  Tiotim  to  utbma.     Such  m  putomna  !  tbe 
broad  ji<U&iitio^  the  Onnge  Monntaiiu,  the  gloriooa  Hnd- 
■OD,  tbe  bMntifnll^  indented  Unda  stretobing  avay  be- 
jond  ^onken,  the  pictormqao  Sonnd,  the  intermioable 
Zioiig  Island.    Below    oa.  And    tu;   be- 
nofttb,  the  loofa  of  honsea;  and  down, 
down,    the    pjgmieB    that    lepreeented 
hones  and  men. 

I  did  the  Oold  and  Stock  Boom,  and 
penetrated  within  the  angast  regions 
■tared  to  the  President  and  hta  otd- 
leagnea.  Thia  room  ia  a  large,  gloom;, 
somewhat  soantil;  furnished  apartment, 
where,  like  Bobioson  Cmsoe,  on  an 
island  ol  deak  sat  the  president.  Dr. 
Green.  On  his  left  hand  were  a  number 
of  knobs,  to  tonch  an;  one  of  which 
meant  the  appearsnoe  of  the  slave  ot 
the  lamp  of  the  particaJar  department 
ftbont  to  be  queried.  The  room  ia  fitted 
op  in  mahogsn  J,  the  mantelpiece  b^g  ol 
that  wood  inlaid,  while  a  qaint  little  clock 
is  inserted  over  a  wide  tiled  medievsl 
fireplace.  The  f nraitnie  is  of  mshoftany, 
apbotstered  in  green  moroooa  Great 
mshogan^  book-cases  ran  round  like  a 
dado.  Enlarged  photographs  of  Kforse,  . 
ex-President  Orion,  and  ez-Tioe-Presi- 
dent  Mnmtord  adorn  the  northern,  while 
•  map  ahowing  the  oable  lines  of  the 
woilJ  hangs  on  the  western  wall.    The 
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carpet  ia  of  bruesela,  black  ground  and 
yellow- flowered.  Facilia  eat  detcaiaus 
Averai,  I  deaoended  to  the  basement  in 
a  hydranlic  eleTator,  which  dropped  me 
like  a  hot  polata  Nest  to  tobogganing, 
czouraioaB  on  thia  elevator  give  one  the 
correct  idea  o(  rapid  tranaiL  I  dni;  visited 
the  basemeat,  where  I  cuat  a  glance  at  the 
grim  btearo-engines  with  their  attendant 
squat  boilers,  tue  sloreioom  with  ita  acres 
of  abelrea,  und  aaccnded  a  set  of  iron 
atepa  to  find  myself  "with  the  boys." 
On  long  benches  sat,  lounged,  laj  th» 
neaaengers,  awaiting  their  turns  to  fly- 
on  their  reapectiTe  errands  of  joy  or  Bor- 
row, oaring  not  a  whit ;  little  recking  that 
the  alipa  ol  paper  in  the  fljmay  envelopea 
bore  heart-breaka  or  announced  fortnneSr 
kindled  hope,  or  snmmoned  deapair.  Tha 
little  lads,  pictures  of  neatneaa  and  gene- 
ral rosiness,  mustered  in  considerablo 
strength,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  the  wires 
were  locg. 

Down  the  pneumatic  tabes  oome  the 
meaasigea  received  and  written  out  by  the 
operators  in  Hr.  Downer's  department 
The  instant  they  arrive  at  the  glaas  depoti 
at  the  end  ot  tbetr  jonrney,  they  are 
pounced  open  by  nimble  fingers,  banded 
to  employes  ready  to  take  copies  of  them 
in  tbe  press,  to  number,  to  enveiope  and 
direct,  and  then  to  drop  them  on  an  erer* 
gliding  strap,  four  inches  wide,  working 
in  a  groove,  which  beats  them  to  the 
delivery  oleiks,  who  in  turn  hand  them  to 
.—  __  .»,..  ^*  meeeengerfc 

Thia  ia  bnt  a  brief  description  of  a  visit 


which  was  rendered  so  fall  of  interest  to  me  by  the  oonrt- 
eons  and  intelligent  officials  of  tbe  greatest  telegraph 
institution  in  the  world,  a  visit  which  gave  me  a  peep 
into  the  wondrous  inner  life  of  the  machine  which  tends 
BO  mach  to  develop  the  prosperity  of  this  great  oooatiy. 
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TOE  WHITE  SPOONBILL. 

The  spoonbill  affords  an  instance  of  the  endless  Yariety 
of  forms  aesumed  by  the  same  organ  under  different  con- 
ditions, both  the  beak  and  the  windpipe  being  modified 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  spoonbill  has  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Earope  and  Asia,  and  in- 
habiting a  portion  of  Afiica.  This  species  is  one  of  the 
waders,  freqaenting  the  waters,  and  obtaining  a  subsistence 
from  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  smaller  aquatio  inhabitants, 
which  it  captures  in  the  broad,  spoon-liko  extremity  of  its 
beak*  It  is  also  fond  of  frequenting  the  seashore,  where 
it  finds  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  along  the  edge  of  the 
waves  and  in  the  little  pools  that  are  left  by  the  retiring 
waters,  where  shrimps,  crabs,  sand-hoppors,  and  similar 
animals  are  crowded  closely  together  as  the  water  sinks 
through  the  sand.  The  bird  also  eats  some  vegetable  sub- 
stances,  such  as  the  roots  of  aquatic  herbaget,  and  when  in 
confinement  will  feed  upon  almost  any  kind  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  providing  it  be  soft  and  moist.  The 
beak  of  an  adult  spoonbill  is  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
very  much  fiattened,  and  is  channeled  and  grooved  at  the 
base.  In  some  countries  the  beak  is  taken  from  the  bird, 
soraped  very  thin,  and  polished,  and  is  then  used  as  a 
spoon,  and  is  thought  a  valuable  article,  being  sometimes 
set  in  silver. 

The  breeding-places  of  the  spoonbill  are  usually  upon 
trees,  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  little  islands  and  tufts  of 
mquatio  herbage.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  nest  is  rather 
large,  and  is  made  of  reeds  piled  loosely  together,  and  set 
on  a  foundation  of  water- weeds  heaped  sufficiently  high  to 
keep  the  eggs  from  the  wet  There  is  no  Hning  to  the 
nest  The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  their 
color  is  grayish  white,  spotted  with  rather  pale  rusty 
brown. 

The  color  of  the  adult  bird  is  pure  white,  with  the 
slightest  imaginable  tinge  of  soft  pink.  At  the  junction 
of  the  neck  with  the  breast,  there  is  a  band  of  buffy  yel- 
low. The  naked  skin  on  the  throat  is  yellow,  the  eyes  are 
ted,  the  legs  and  feet  black,  and  the  bill  yellow  at  the  ex- 
panded portion,  and  black  for  the  remainder  of  its  length. 
The  total  length  of  the  male  bird  is  about  thirty -two 
inches,  but  the  female  is  not  quite  so*  large,  and  her  crest 
ia  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  There  are  six  or 
seven  known  species  of  these  curioas  birds. 
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WOMAN. 

By  Janet  E.  Ruutz-Rees. 

It  is  useless  to  compare  New  York  with  any  other  city 
I  have  seen.  It  is  unique.  Long  ago,  before  I  ever  im- 
agined that  I  should  make  my  home  here,  I  marveled  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  Americans  of  all  classes.  "  Ah  1"  they 
would  say,  ''but  you  should  see  New  York !"  I  under- 
stand it  better  now  ;  tJien  1  looked  upon  it  as  a  weak  but 
perhaps  pardonable  kind  of  national  vanity,  and  never 
dreamt  of  retorting  :  *'  Ah,  you  should  see  London  !*' 

Yes,  New  York  is  unique.  It  reminds  me  of  a  fascinat- 
ing face,  in  which  one  vainly  seeks  some  definite  likeness, 
some  predominating  resemblance — finding  now  a  sugges- 
tion of  one  relation,  now  of  another,  a  look  of  the  mother 
in  the  mobile  mouth,  of  the  fcther  in  the  brilliant  eye,  or 
it  may  be,  in  some  passing  expression,  the  bygone  drama 
of  a  life  long  dead.  And  so  it  is  in  this  cosmopolitan  city 
heterogeneous,  yet  so  strongly  individual ;  so  practical, 


yet  so  improvident ;  so  lavish,  yet  so  thrifty,  is  the  spirit 
that  we  meet 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  British  prejudice,  was  the 
fact  that  everybody  was  approachable.  Here  no  **  divinity 
doth  hedge  about "  a  man  or  woman.  My  letters  of  in- 
troduction gpiaranteed  my  respectability,  and  that  was 
enough  ;  kindly  words  of  welcome  met  me  everywhere. 
I  had  come  at  an  unfortunate  time.  Every  one  was  leav* 
ing  the  city.  The  heat  was  going  to  be  terrible ;  but 
meanwhile  I  must  not  dream  of  leaving. 

"Coming  among  us,"  said  a  fiiendly  New  Yorker,  with 
a  humorous  smile — *'  coming  among  us  at  a  time  when  the 
heat  mukes  us  feel  murderous  at  the  thought  of  inspecting 
a  manuscript! — why,  it  is  an  insult  to  speak  of  work  in  such 
weather  1  No,  no  !  wait  Keep  as  cool  as  you  can,  and 
in  the  Autumn  we  shall  all  be  back." 

Well,  I  kept  as  cool  as  1  could ;  it  wasn't  very  cool,  and 
I  set  my  mind  to  work  to  learn  all  that  was  possible  whilst 
I  was  waiting.  I  did  learn  a  good  deal.  I  learned  to 
drink  ice-water ;  to  sit  in  a  rocking-chair  and  show  my 
slippers ;  and  to  sit  out  on  the  **  stoop "  (I  was  some 
time  acquiring  the  last  habit ;  I  always  felt  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  behind  a  wall) ;  and  I  learned  to  wonder  whether  I 
was  not  as  well  off  in  New  York  without  malaria,  as  I 
should  have  been  in  the  country  with  it  Everybody 
talked  about  malaria  ;  a  great  many  people  had  had  it,  or 
were  having  it,  or  expected  to  have  it ;  but  I  could  g^ain 
no  very  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  their  having  it  more  or 
less  in  the  city  than  out  of  it.  * 

The  babies  died  very  fast  in  the  tenement-houses,  poor 
little  souls  1  but  directly  it  was  ascertained  that  they  did 
die,  there  was  a  commission  of  inquiry,  a  report  every 
four  or  five  hours,  an  interest  and  a  stir  which  it  did  my 
parochial  British  blood  good  to  hear.  I  never  once  heard 
anybody  ask  whose  parish  they  were  in.  It  was  somebody's 
business,  and  somebody  attended  to  it 

I  was  very  much  tempted  to  go  down  and  inspect  a  ten- 
ement-house, just  to, decide,  in  my  own  mind,  whether 
they  beat  us  in  the  filth  as  well  as  in  their  energy  in  re- 
moving it ;  but  I  had  the  fear  of  malaria  before  my  eyes, 
so  I  contented  myself  with  reading  the  reports. 

The  next  thing  was  rather  a  strange  commentary  upon 
this  energy :  an  unfortunate,  miserable,  unsexed  girl  was 
murdered,  and  no  minister  liked  to  bury  her !  That  did 
seem  a  little  strange  to  me.  Of  course,  if  she  had  been  a 
Dissenter  or  a  Baptist  in  my  own  glorious  country  it  would 
have  been  all  right,  and  highly  commendable  ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  that  she  was ;  she  was  only  a  wretched,  cast- 
down,  trodden-upon  piece  of  humanity,  whose  God  was 
nearer  to  her  than  her  human  brother.  But  they  did  bury 
her  at  last     I  was  glad  they  did. 

Meantime  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  and  money 
were  given  for  the  city  children.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world  floating  hospitals  were  started 
to  give  the  poor  mites  pnre  &ea-air  and  a  good  time  with 
their  mothers,  and  hundreds  of  homeless  boys  had  an 
outing.  I  felt  quite  sorry  that  they  had  to  wait  for  hours 
in  the  hottest  sun  of  a  hot  day  before  they  started.  I  could 
not  see  why  they  need,  as  they  hadn't  a  board  of  guardians 
at  their  back  to  contend  with.  Still,  how  much,  how  very 
much,  was  done  I  Organizations  took  the  little  ones  pic- 
nicking tmtil  it  made  my  very  heart  rejoice  to  remember 
how,  in  the  coming  days  of  trial  and  trouble,  which  are 
their  sure  inheritance,  some  memory  of  such  joys  may 
steal  over  them ;  perhaps— who  knows  ? — turn  them  back 
to  happier  ways  ;  poor  little  ones  ! 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  a  good  many  lives  lost 
in  steamboats  ;  they  had  quite  a  monopoly  ;  the  register- 
general    roust    have   had   hts   hands   full  of  steamboat 
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statistics.  But,  generally  speaking,  disasters  arose  from 
over-anxietj  to  please  the  public ;  and  there  never  was  any 
peace  nntil  the  whole  thing  was  understood,  pabiishod  and 
commented  upon.  That  one  fact  in  New  York  life  is  por- 
tentous— Pablioity;  piiblio  opioion,  and  not  prejudiced 
opinion,  either.  Ererything  is  sifted  (except  the  ash- 
barrels  on  the  sidewalks),  and  if  anything  can  be  done  it 
is  done,  and  no  time  lost.  This  is  a  real  element  of  suc- 
cess ;  it  always  wins.  . 

New  York  is  growing  fast ;  faster  than  any  city  on  re- 
cord. And  why  ?  Because  it  is  the  abode  of  a  practical 
people,  who  work  for  it,  live  in  it,  and  die  for  it  They 
lose  no  time  in  preliminaries.  Show  any  business  man  in 
the  city  a  good  thing  or  a  wise  measare,  and  youll  gain  a 
hearing ;  if  you  do  not,  you  are  wrong  somewhere,  and  the 
wisest  plan  is  for  you  to  mend  your  views. 

Another  remarkable  thing  is  that  everybody  in  this 
city  thinks.  It  seemed  to  me  the  oddest  thing,  at  first  I 
thought  that  /thought,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I  hadn't 
begun  to.  I  had  a  few  ideas  that  I  had  imbibed  from 
various  sources,  but  they  were  pretty  nearly  valueless.  If  I 
spoke  upon  any  subject  with  which  I  thought  myself 
fairly  conversant,  I  soon  found  that  if  my  American  cousin 
took  it  up,  he  used  his  own  mental  machinery,  and  dis« 
covered  fifty  points  which  I  had  overlooked,  because  I 
employed  somebody  else's. 

They  use  words  differently  here,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  know  what  they  mean.  One  expression  I  like 
very  much— it  hits  a  truth  :  they  speak  of  "cultured" 
people.  They  don't  train  their  boys  and  girls  to  be  anti- 
quated models  of  somebody  else  ;  they  cultivate  the  qual- 
ities they  have,  and  g^ve  them  scope  for  native  talents. 
This  is  an  American  secret—the  secret  of  their  originaUty 
both  in  conversation  and  literature. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  ultra-fashionable — 
they  are  the  same  all  the  world  over ;  the  originality 
which  civilization  leaves,  fashion  stamps  out — but  I  speak 
of  the  well-to-do  middle  classes,  who  constitute  a  nation's 
Ufa 

We  shouldn't  much  like  it  in  London,  if  we  had  an  ele* 
vated  railroad  whether  we  would  or  not ;  but  we  have 
fifty  more  objectionable  things  because  we  are  used  to 
them,  or  because  our  grandfathers  had  them.  They  don't 
do  things  here  because  they  are  used  to  them,  or  because 
their  grandparents  did  ;  but  because  they  see  some  good 
in  them.  If  once  they  find  out  that  there  is  no  good  in 
anything,  they  give  it  up— except  the  Broadway  stage. 
Why  they  keep  that  up,  a  terror  to  inside  passengers  and 
a  nuisance  to  every  one  else,  I  don't  know.  That  is  a  New 
York  anomaly ;  there  are  a  few.  Another  one  is,  that 
they  put  up  with  the  worst  paving  of  any  city  I  ever  was 
in.  In  a  little  German  town,  you  expect  to  trip  a  halting 
measure,  up  one  stone  and  down  another,  or  to  find  one 
foot  three  inches  below  the  level  of  the  street ;  but  in  a 
busy,  go-ahead  dty,  with  every  modem  improvement  and 
convenience,  it  is  startling  to  the  uninitiated. 

There  are  positively  holes  in  the  roadway,  and  the  in- 
equalities of  the  paving-stones  on  the  sidewalks  are 
worthy  of  study.  One  feels  that  in  New  York  there  must 
be  a  reason  for  it,  because  the  New  York  mind  is  pre-emi- 
nently reasonable ;  and  so,  although  my  prejudice  is 
against  it,  I  conclude  Uiat  there  is  an  advantage  in  nn- 
eqaal  walking  and  a  steep  step  up  and  down  at  the  end  of 
every  block,  which  I  am  not  able  to  fathom. 

If  toe  had  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  or  intermittent 
malaria,  in  London— behind  the  age  as  toe  are — I  verily 
believe  that  somebotly  would  find  out  that  there  is  per- 
haps some  danger  in  the  unlimited  water-supply  of  the 
city ;  that  conduct-pipes  in  every  bedroom  are  apt,  with- 


out great  attention  to  traps  and  such  small  matters,  to 
introduce  gases  into  the  houses  which  might  advantage- 
ously remain  somewhere  else.  Water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, too,  is  considered  by  us  a  prolific  source  of  disease ; 
and  it  eeems  possible  (but  I  put  the  suggestion  diffidently) 
that,  although  freezing  may  purify  the  quality  of  ice,  the 
purification  may  not  bs  so  satisfactory  when  it  is  resolved 
back  into  its  normal  elements,  and  taken  as  water. 

Malaria,  in  many  urban  districts  in  England,  has  been 
distinctly  traced  to  drinking  water  supplied  from  impure 
sources.  One  instance  I  recall,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  depended  upon  fk  frozen  stream  for  water,  melt- 
ing the  ice  and  using  it,  and  a  violent  outbreak  of  mala- 
rial fever  followed.  The  enterprise  which  has  assnre<l 
SQch  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  New  York  is  beyond 
all  comparison,  and  to  it,  in  no  small  measure,  the  city 
owes  its  growth,  stretching,  as  it  does,  miles  beyond  its 
limits  of  a  few  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  ordinary  show  places  of  New 
York  interest  me  as  much  as  the  many  indications  of  char- 
acter that  meet  one  in  the  ordinary  resorts  of  the  city.  I 
admire  the  Park  greatly — it  is  so  sup:gestively  laid  out  that 
it  chimes  in  with  the  largeness  which  is  essential  to  all 
one's  thoughts  about  this  city ;  but  other  parks  can  com- 
pare with  if.  Bo,  too,  the  squares  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  are  invaluable  as  air  lungs,  and  many  of  the  houses 
and  public  buildings  are  marvels  of  wealth  and  skill ;  but 
I  do  not  find  so  much  originalify  in  Ihem  as  I  do  in  the 
other  matters  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  distinctively  Ameri- 
can. The  shops  or  stores  are,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
appreciate  them. 

I  cannot  call  up  any  sympathy  for  the  overworked  shop^ 
girls  I  heard  so  much  about  in  the  Summer.  I  think  they 
have  a  very  good  time,  a  better  time  than  the  customers, 
and  a  vastly  better  time  than  they  would  in  Europe.  I 
think  that  whoever  introduced  cash  girls  and  boys  did  a 
kind  and  wise  thing. 

One  of  my  first  questions  in  New  York  was.  Where  are 
the  boys  ?  I  missed  the  street  arab  turning  wheeb  in  the 
thoroughfares,  and  showing  the  soles  of  his  feet  at  the  car- 
riage windows.  I  walked  about  in  the  business  streets, 
hunted  out  byways,  and  sought  my  tatterdemalion  ac« 
quaintance  of  London  lanes,  but  I  did  not  find  him.  I 
came  across  a  few  barefooted  children,  but  not  many  ; 
they  were  neither  absolutely  in  rags  nor  filthy ;  they  looked 
like  human  beings,  at  any  rate.  After  a  while  I  found  my 
boys  in  their  proper  places,  being  worked  up  into  men.  I 
found  them  in  the  shops,  in  the  offices,  everywhere  except 
loafing  about  in  the  public  thoroughfares ;  and  having 
found  them,  I  made  their  acquaintance,  to  my  profit  and 
amusement 

One  small  boy — he  reached  a  little  higher  than  my  knee 
—kept  guard  over  a  tray  of  flowers.  I  cultivated  him,  and 
bought  a  five-cent  bouquet  every  day  or  so  as  I  passed. 
One  day  I  laughed,  and  said :  **No  spare  cents  to-day.*' 
''Pay  me  in  stamps,"  said  my  boy,  and  holding  up  a 
spray,  he  added,  with  a  cunning  smile:  ''Take  this,  it's 
just  the  color  of  your  eyes."  The  little  rogue  ought  to 
have  been  Irish,  but  he  wasn't 

Newspaper  boys  here  are  quite  unlike  ours — they  don't 
shout  so  much,  they  push  more.  I  have  seen  them  jump 
on  to  the  car  atep,  give  a  rapid  glance  round,  spot  one 
man  or  woman  and  offer  their  wares,  then  depart,  losing 
no  time  in  "  warring  against  the  inevitable ";  they  read 
the  character  at  a  glance. 

Dress  in  New  York  is  of  course  a  great  thing ;  what 
makes  it  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  the  practical  ele- 
ment in  the  national  character  shows  itself  in  that  Every 
Frenchwoman  dresses  well,  yel  the  difference  between  a 
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New  York  ladr  of  foahion  and  a  Poriman  ia  seen  aX  0D0& 
A  Freaoliwomnn  elegtuitl;  dreaaed  looks  as  if  she  bad  jnat 
oome  oat  of  a  Bhop  ;  an  Aqierioan  womaa  looks  u  if  ahe 
had  been  bom  in  iier  olotbea.  The  reason  is  tbat  the  one 
Btudiea  her  olothea,  and  the  other  herselt.  Eveij  intelli- 
gent New  Yorker  knows  her  own  value,  knows  her  own 
good  pointa,  sad  onbordinatM  fashion  to  herself ;  eo  she 
ftlwajra  hu  t^;  and  every  pretty  fuoe  you  see,  and  yon 
■ee  a  vast  number,  ia  framed  appropriately. 

The  men  do  not  dress  so  wall,  beoaose  they  do 'not  oare 
about  it,  as  a  ral&  Tbey  wear  their  dotbes  just  like  every 
one  else,  and  do  not  Btop 
to  oonsidar  the  outline  of 
their  noses,  eyebron^  or 
general  development ;  so^ 
alUiongh  a  hat  makes  ■> 
mnoh  difibienoe  to  a  man 
as  it.  does  to  a  woman, 
nobody  ever  remembera 
the  fact  They  have  not 
time,  unlesa  they  are  ex- 
quisitao,  and  I  have  said 
already  that  my  interest 
ceaaee  vnth  originality.  I 
came  to  New  York  to  see 
something  that  I  could 
not  see  at  home,  and  I 
ttiink  I  have  aoooeeded. 

Yet  one  or  two  things  . 
more.  I  like  a  Nev  York 
crowd;  X  go  into  one 
whenever  I  oan.  It  isn't 
a  bit  like  onr  orowd&  I 
should  not  partionlarly 
like  to  find  myself  out  in 
London  on  an  election 
dsy,  fa  a  demonatratioa 
day.  either.  I  went  on 
both  oocaaions  here.  I 
was  for  mora  than  an 
hour  in  the  thiokest  part 
of  the  crowd  when  Oea- 
eral  Orant  spoke  from  Uie 
Madiaoa  Square  Hotel  in 
the  evening.  The  gentle 
man  I  itas  with  wanted 
me  very  much  to  talk  I 
couldn't :  I  was  too  mnoh 
interested  in  the  peoploL 
I  did  not  hear  any  oha£ 
I  do  not  think  that  Hew 
Yoiken  over  do  chalt  I 
did  not  hear  any  bad  Im- 
gnage,  except  one  telling 
expression,  vhioh  had  a 
decided  toogne  to  it.     Z 

heard  absolutely  «o  "«r>«n« 

abuse.  Here  they  aeem  to  keep  abuse  for  the  news- 
papers ;  I  imagine  they  have  a  monopoly  of  it  We  do 
noL  It  is  a  good  deid  pleasanter  for  a  lady  here  when 
she  is  in  a  crowd.  I  am  not  quite  eo  sore  that  the  news- 
paper reading  ia  as  desirable ;  but  hnman  nature  must 
have  a  vent,  I  suf^xise. 

On  election  day  I  went  to  two'or  throTpolIing  plaees, 
jaat  to  see  what  they  were  like^  They  were  very  quiet, 
and  the  only  ^iaible  token  of  excitement  that  I  saw  I 
aaw  next  day,  when  the  reporta  were  being  iiaued.  I 
tbongtit  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  am  beginning  to  use  m^ 
own  mental  machinery,  and  I  traced  it  back  to  the  feeling 


ol  self-appreciation  and  self-respect  which  seems  inherent 
in  Americans. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  difference  between  the  man 
of  the  people  here,  and  our  man  of  the  people  at  home. 
An  Englishman  of  the  lown  order*  (I  limit  my  remark 
that  I  may  not  offend)  is  assertive  heocnue  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman ("he  ta^ftj  have  been  a  Prussian,  etc."];  an 
American,  of  the  same  class,  is  sasertive  beoauae  he  feels 
that  he  bus  a  ohanoe.     He  may  do,  and  be^  something 
A  man  is  estimated  here  for  what  he  does,  not  for  what  he 
is.     They  don't  ask  bo  often.  Who  is  he  f  as.  What  has  ha 
done?    It  ii  again  the 
thoroughly    practical 
which    wins.     Kent    of 
any  kind  is  recognised— 
it  it  is  merely  the  merit 
of   making    money.     In 
the  house  where  I  live^ 
an  English  servant  onoa 
expressed  her  views  upon 
America  to  me : 

"  Ua'am,"  she  said, 
"the  longer  yon  live 
here,  the  belter  yonll 
like  it  I  didn't  at  first, 
but  I  do  now,  beoause 
her^  what  you  are,  joa 
ara;  and  what  you've 
gol^  you've  got  t"  I  think 
she  was  tight 

One  or  two  things  I 
gladly  miss,  whioh  ara 
familiar  to  me  at  homsi 
I  miss  the  dronkennes^ 
and  the  boldness  of  vice. 
They  teU  me  that  New 
Yoik  is  an  immoral  ci^. 
I  heard  a  clergyman  in 
one  of  the  city  pnlpjti 
decry  the  drinking  ss- 
loons,  and  assart  that 
drunkenness  is  on  tbs 
increase ;  but  I  rnnfiM 
tliat  I  have  not  seen  it 
Here  are  no  ^^'inling  gia- 
pRlaces,  throwing  thair 
ligbt  tax  over  the  gloomy 
streets  ;  bete  no  unsexed 
womsn  reels  from  the  bar, 
with  the  Isst  drop  of  gin, 
whioh  has  oost  her  ohil* 
dren  bread,  upon  her  lipa. 
Ton  oan  walk  the  pnblio 
thorongbfarea  without 
feeling  the  bitter  aorrov 

„  for  the  starving  children 

and  the  little  feeble  Uvea 
that  are  the  price  of  the  publican's  wealth. 

What  I  have  seen  in  New  York  has  taught  me  much. 
There  is  philanOiropy,  there  is  chari^,  there  is  humanity, 
equal  to  our  own — a  ready  hand  stretched  oat  for  every 
sorrow,  once  made  known  ;  bu^  so  tax,  I  have  not  foond 
the  squalor,  the  intemperance,  the  heart-rending,  nnattesU 
able,  hopeless  sorrows  of  my  native  London.  Is  it  !>»• 
cause  they  are  not  here  1  or  because  I  do  not  know  where 
to  find  them  ?  At  least,  I  have  looked  ,'  and  I  have  seen 
sorrow  enough  to  need  the  love  of  the  grestest-hearted 
Ood  that  hnmsnitf  can  conceive ;  bat  I  bare  Rof  found  k 
tithe  of  that  which  I  have  left  behind. 
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CONFIDENCE. 

( Translated  from  JumU  Odivier. ) 

BiBD  among  the  mountains  winging 

To  blae  heights  by  men  unknown. 
In  the  bare  rook's  shelter  clinging, 

Where  the  storm-winds  ceaseless  moan— 
Dare  you  f^oe  the  tempest  sweeping 

Boond  this  ragged,  rooky  crest  ?— 
"  Wanderer,  in  our  Father's  keeping, 

Frailest,  feeblest,  safely  rest  1" 

Flower  upon  the  mountains  growing, 

'Mid  the  everlasting  snow. 
Whence  the  staamlet^  silver  flowing. 

Seeks  the  village  far  beiow^- 
Bound  your  home  :gttm  Winter, 

Surely  hovers 'ever  asar  ?— 
"Wanderer,  in  onr  Sotfasr's  keeping, 

JBmie  is  jialiiiag>l«ft  to  feorr 


'Skaidiard  'boy,'tkeraB»untaic8  ranging, 

^Sing  of  all  iJhis  'tarasn  land, 
As  70a  diliaib,^e  paBeapeot  changing 

fiarer  grows  on.*fltthet  Jomd  1— - 
"Sir,  heaven  iwve -you  in  its  keeping  I 

Iiifie,tlieyaay,  is  hardly  tiod, 
3nt,  eoatentad,~wiiking,  sleeping, 

^  for  me,  I  trust  la  GodI"  ^  ^  g^^,^^ 


THE   STORY  OF  AN  AD\^RT1SE.AIENT. 

By  Helen  TV.  Piskson. 

HY,  Moidaimt,  I  didn't  kamr  jcm  ad- 
mitted this  sort  of  thing," said  a  tall 
yonng  man  who  had  lonngsd  into  Ahe 
editor's  sanctum,  and  mas  tnzning  over 
the  papers  like  one  at  home. 

The  editor,  a  still  handsome  man  of 
forty-five,  who  was  tasting  the  x&re 
pleasure  of  a  little  leiBnre,  lazily  took 
a  oigsntte  from  his  month,  watching 
the  bloe  smoke  carl  up  to  the  emling, 
and  asked: 
"What  Eort  of  thing?" 
"Why,  tlaa,  'JL  yonng  man  of 
twenty-five,  tall,  with  dark  ejeis  and.mastaohe,  enjoying 
ample  means  and  a  fine  position  in  eodety,  wonld  be  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady«  with  a  Tiew 
to  matnmony — money  no  object — a  devoted  heart  and 
purity  held  far  abore  wealth.  Address  "J!jKimiioe,"at 
this  office. ' " 

"Oh,  that  r  enbdmed  the  editor,  still  indiflfarantly ; 
."certainly,  my  dear  fellow;  thoseare  the  beat  sort  of  things 
to  f9jr 

"Bat  do  they  pay  in  the  losg-mn — ^that  is,,  if  you  could 
follow  them  up— read  their  coaaoqnonces  T* 
"!I^t  is  not  our  ooneem,"  answered  the  editor. 
"60M0  Tomaotio  girl,  for  imtanoe,  might  be  oaug^t  by 
thiit" 

"Bah  I  no  refined  girl  could  over  notice  it,"  answered 
the  editor,  confidently ;  "as  for  the  kind  who  do,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  they  would  find  opportunities  of  going 
wrong,  somehow."  • 

The  visitor  shook  his  head. 
"It  seems  to  me  beneath  the  Ifemfn^  Chronicle/* 
**  The  Morning  Chronicle  must  live  1"  exclaimed  Mor- 
daunt,  with  a  laugh,  "and  so  must  its  editor.    Will  you 
come  home  with  me  to  dinner  ?" 

But  the  visitor  had  an  engagement,  and  Mordaunt  went 
alone,  dismissiDg  at  once  any  thought  of  the  advertisement. 
He  hud,  in  fact,  about  as  few  disturbing  thoughts  as  fail  to 


the  lot  of  most  mortals^  and  a  serene  good  nature  which 
diffused  au  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  about  him. 

His  business  was  prosperous  ;  his  only  child  was  a  girl 
in  the  schoolroom,  not  yet  presented  in  society — not  old 
enough  to  torment  him  in  the  matter  of  suitors ;  his  home 
was  luxurious,  his  taste  was  excellent,  and  he  was  able  to 
gratify  it  He  had  lost  his  wife  many  years  before,  nnd 
grief  had  softened  into  a  tender  memory.  He  had  been 
contented  never  to  replace  her,  having  succeeded  in  g«tti:  g 
an  excellent  governess  acd  companion  for  Lily. 

He  looked  forward  t\  ith  some  pleasure  to  the  time  when 
Lily  could  preside  at  his  table,  and  expected  her  to  make 
a  sensation  in  society,  and  a  grand  match,  for  her  beauty 
had  been  remarkable  from  childhood.  He  had  been  very 
'careful  of  her.  Being  educated  at  home,  she  had  no  dei^r 
schoolgirl  friends  or  their  brothers  as  associates.  She  was 
sixteen,  ^d  her  graatest  pleasure  as  yet  had  been  an  even- 
sng'-with  her  father  at  the  theatre. 

^She^was  ibadged  in  on  every  dde,  like  some  choice  planf, 
;bnt  the  ^otft^  vine  was  Teaching  out  stray  tendrils  after 
■ontsidesBnidBne  and  air.  Thrwhite  kitten  no  more  snp- 
plied  I  LUiiaMuu  And'omnpaniDaship,  and  Lily  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  theimonatany  of  her  life  in  a  new  way. 

6he  sat  sannfwhat  listlessly  by  the  window  as  her  father 
entered,  a  sbj^it,  'iptUah  fignre  in  white ;  a  dress  simple 
Enough  in  eolor,  but  all  one  ioom  of  lace  and.  embroidery, 
with  pale  Idae  knots  of  ribbon  here  and  there  about 
it,  and  in  .her  golden  hair,  which  was  Uke  "sheaves  of 
gathered  sunbeams." 

Her  oomplexion  was  like  a  Uly-^- rose-tin  ted  by  the  set- 
ting Biin.  JHer  eyes  were  dark  gray,  sometimea  almost  a 
Telvety.  bbck,  when  emotion  darkened  them.  Her  hsLiIs 
were  like  delicate  pink  shells,  and  were  folded  tistleesly  in 
her  lap.  There  was  a  ia^MsS.  look  in  iier  eyes  that  her 
father  could  not  read. 
Who  can  read  the  subtle  workings  of  a  girl*s  heart  ? 
"Well,  Xiil !"  he  exclaimed,  cheerily,  "how  goes  it  to- 
day ?" 

"  Oh !  like  every  other  day,"  she  answered,  with  a 
yawn*  ^^J^o  you  know  that  I  was  sixifcen  hnt-week,  an<l 
when  one  has  done  the  same  thing  for  aiolaan  years,  why, 
it  rather  palls  upon  the  taste." 

"  Why,  kittEU,  what  do  you-wantT* 
"WeU,  a  vooatiDn,  I  onapeot,'' BBswBxed  Ldy, -with  a 
quizziaal  ghmce  of  the  hminoas  ^es. 

"Qh,  I  can't  buy  that— I  don't  know^e  shop,^  an- 
«waKedMordannt,*wdih  a  laogh ;  "  and  I  ean't  aoy  I  wonltl 
-get  you  one  if  I  could.*    Wait  a  oou]fde  of  years,  till  you 

go  in  society,  and  you  nem:  will  think  of  auoh  a  need 

*    19 
agam. 

And  he  looked -with  pride  at  the  ytnmg  beonty,  ao  un- 
oonscious  of  her  pvwer. 

"She  will  only  have  to  pick  and  ohooae," be thonght, 
^ith  inward  satorfnetion.  "A  iwwation  -wooid  be  very 
much  in  her  way  then. " 

Miss  Qwynn  entered  at  this  anooBBni — a' tall,  ptan&t- 
looking  lady,  in  black  silk  emd  Jiiy  aoid  no  snore,  for 
she  recollected  that  the  gtnmuam  had  Teoommended  the 
translation  of  a  Gterman  play  as  a  cure  for  ennui. 

Then  her  hither  proposed  taking  her  to  see  Booth  in 
"Bomco  and  Juliet,"  the  next  night,  and  thought  he  bad 
quite  done  his  duty,  as  he  went  out  to  his  dub. 

Lily  settled  down  to  her  lonely  evening  with  Mi  as 
Gwynn.  How  many  such  she  had  spent !  for  ahe  had  been 
kept  quite  shut  off  from  younger  society. 

The  repression  had  stimulated  her  imagination,  so  that 
the  wildest  freaks  had  a  sort  of  fascinatioa  for  her.  Now, 
in  looking  over  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  adyertisement 
caaght  her  eye. 
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"Ho,  ho!  mjr  staid  papa,"  she  thonght,  "so  ycu  do 
not  despise  this  sort  of  fuu  !  1*U  answer  it  How  jolly  I 
Let  me  see — bat  I  must  disgoise  my  hand,  though  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  chance  of  papa's  seeing  it,  and  Amy  will 
drop  it  in  the  nearest  lamppost  '  We  shall  be  at  the  play 
to-morrow  night.  What  fan  to  make  Mr.  Lawrence  pa- 
rade himself  there  with  a— let  me  see — I  will  say  a  red 
carnation  in  his  buttonhole  ;  I  shall  see  him,  and  he  will 
know  nothing  aboat  me.  What  larks  l"  And  under  the 
very  eyes  of  her  dragon — who  was  a  kindly  dragon,  after 
all— Lily  penned'the  following  : 

"  If '  Lawrence  *  will  go  to  see  'Borneo  and  Juliet  •  to-morrow 
night,  and  wear  a  red  eamatioii  in  his  buttonhole,  ho  may  see  a 
young  lady  in  lavender  silk,  with  a  wreath  oZ  carnations  on  a 
white  chip  hac  Mados." 

•'That's  a  good,  wild,  harnm-soarnm  sort  of  name  !"  ex- 
•olaimed  Lily,  looking  at  her  wotk  with  bright  eyes,  and 
Auch  a  flush  on  her  cheeks  that  ^liss  Gwynn  sighed. 

It  seemed  sad  to  her  to  think  of  life's  sorrows  and  cares 
for  that  lovely  oreatore.  The  lines  of  Longfellow  flitted 
through  herT>rain  : 

**  I.  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 
Where  toil  shall  end  and  rest  begin, 
And  weary  thinking  of  your  road." 

Bat  Lily  had  quite  recovered  her  spirits,  and  chatted 
tkway  gayly  the  whole  evening.  She  looked  eagerly  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Bight  of  her  advertisement, 
isorreotly  inserted,  sent  all  the  day's  tasks  lightly  spinning 
along  to  a  sort  of  inward  music. 

The  players  played  their  best.  The  lights  were  'flashing 
over  fair  women  and  brave  men,  that  night ;  but  one  x^air 
of  eyes  wandered  from  the  mimic  love-scenes,  albeit  they 
breathed  the  rery  Boul  of  i>as8i6n,  and  sought  till  they 
found  a  tall,  handsome  figure  with  a— well,  how  could  she 
tell  ?  there  were  dozens  with  red  flowers  in  their  button- 
holes. 

Lily  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment,  which  quite  spoiled 
the  play,  and  she  found  herself  watching  painfully  various 
figures,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the  sign.  Even 
her  father  noticed  her  absent  and  dis!raught  manner,  and 
•decided  that  she  was  too  young  to  appreciate  a  mere  love- 
play,  however  well  acted. 

Many  eyes  were  directed  toward  her,  «uch  a  radiant 
-vision  of  fresh  young  beauty.  Her  dress  and  hat  were  of 
the  palest  amber  crepe,  and  scarlet  flowers  shone  against 
the  dim  gold  coils  of  her  hair,  and  at  her  soft,  round, 
white  throat. 

At  last  it  ;was  over,  and  they  rose  to  go.  Near  the  stairs 
Lily  tripped,  for  her  eyes  were  still  wandering.  She  was 
oaught  and  saved  from  a  severe  fall  by  a  young  man  near, 
who  had  watched  her  with  a  sort  of  rapt  expression  for 
the  last  five  minutes.  Lily  stammered  her  thanks,  raised 
her  blushing  face,  gave  him  one  glance,  saw  that  he  was 
tallf  dark-eyed»  handsome,  and  wore  a  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole. 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  carriage  by  her  father's 
side,  whirling  homeward,  her  heart  throbbing  with  a  new 
sensation  never  felt  before.  The  vision  disturbed  her 
dreams  all  night,  various  adventures  with  dark-eyed  de- 
liverers haunted  her,  carnations  bloomed  and  burned  in 
every  picture.  She  roamed  in  gardens  where  they  blos- 
somed in  spicy  ranks  and  freighted  the  air  with  rich  odors ; 
4ihe  gathered  them  for  fragrant  bouquets,  she  twined  them 
in  her  hair  till  the  golden  masses  blazed  with  them.  No 
wonder  her  sleep  was  feverish,  and  she  looked  somewhat 
wan  and  weary  as  she  came  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"My  dear,"  said  Miss  Gwynn,  "you  look  badly.  You 
must  take  something." 


"  Well.  I  will  take  the  Morning  Chronicle,'*  LUy  an- 
swered,  with  a  laugh. 

And  she  sought  eagerly  in  the  column  of  **  Personals." 
Ah  !  here  was  something  : 

"  *  Lawrence  *  was  sadly  disappointed  last  night  at  not  meetini? 
*  Madge'  at  the  theatre.  "Wore  a  cardinal  pinic  at  the  buttonhoU\ 
as  requested.  "Will  write  longer— to  *  Madge '  at  General  Po^t- 
offlce." 

80  she  would  have  a  letter,  a  real  love-letter,  at  last 
The  romance  of  the  thing  hid  from  her  all  the  danger  of 
it  She  could  think  of  nothing  else  all  day.  If  she 
received  the  letter  she  must  answer  it,  and  that  was  an 
important  consideration. 

"  'Melia,"  she  said  to  her  IJnglish  maid,  as  she  combed 
out  the  long,  bright  hair  that  evening,  "did  you  ever 
write  a  love-letter  ?" 

The  girl  looked  guilty,  and  colored. 

"Which  Jim  'Iggins  wanted  for  to  speak  and  'ave  no 
underhand  work  afore  he  went,  miss  ;  an'  I  wouldn't  'ear 
to  it  on  account  o'  fearin'  to  lose  my  place— which  I'm 
savin'  up  for  a  hextension-table,  miss — as  am  thinkin'  of 
keepin'  a  few  boarders,  for  my  mother  was  a  cook,  and  I 
take  it  in  the  natural  way." 

All  this  was  poured  out  without  pausing  for  breath* 
much  to  Lily's  astonishment,  but  she  hastened  to  set  the 
girl's  mind  at  rest 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  husband,"  she  sf»id, 
quietly,  "and  I  will  give  you  an  extension- table  for  a 
wedding-present'** 

The  girl's  face  grew  radiant 

"Which  I  always  did  say  as  Jrou  was  the  himlcst, 
the " 

"  Ho  writes  to  you,  I  suppose  ?"  Lily  said,  somewhat 
shyly. 

"Oh,  Lor',  yes!  he  writes,"  answered  'Melix  *'Xo& 
much  of  a  scholard,  Jim  ain't,  but  a  steady  'and  at  'is  husi- 
ness,  and  don't  touch  a  drop  o'  liquor,  let  alono  beer." 

"  And  do  you  answer  the  letters  ?"  asked  Lily. 

"Surely!  I  writes  onct  a  week,"  answered  'Melia. 
"Jim  knows  I'm  superiorally  eddicated,  an'  he  respects 
me  accordin*.  *'Mdia,'  he  says,  sometimes,  *you  ain't  iu 
your  proper  ipeer.'  Oh,  he  has  very  correct  notions  of 
things,  has  Jim  1" 

'Melia's  reminiscences  had  carried  her  away  somewhat, 
and  she  recalled  herself  with  a  burning  blush. 

"Then  you  wouldn't  mind  my  seeing  one  of  your  let- 
ters ?"  asked  Lily.  "  I've  such  a  curiosity  to  know  what  a 
real  love-letter  is  like.  Of  course,  they  can't  be  like  tho 
ones  in  novels. " 

"I  should  think  not !"  exclaimed  'Melia.  "Lor',  Jim 
wouldn't  tmderstand  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  exactly 
like,  miss ;  but,  if  you  are  curious,  why,  perhaps  you 
might  get  an  hidea  from  *em,  thotgh  they're  nothin'  for  a 
'igh-bom  young  lady  like  you  to  read." 

And  with  some  embarrassment,  but  a  little  latent  pride, 
'Melia  prcduced  the  last  epistle,  fresh  from  her  pen,  with  a 
bright  picture  of  two  very  meaty -looking  hearts,  skewered 
by  an  arrow,  at  the  beginning. 

"I'll  read  it,  as  you're  not  used  to  the  writing,"  said 
'Melia ;  "an*  I've  noticed  it  spiles  tho  sentimens  when 
you  'ave  to  spell  the  words  :  *  Dearest  and  belovedcpt. 
Jim  '  (you  see,  you  kin  make  that  strong  or  weak,  'cordiu' 
to  circumstances),  *I  think  of  you  every  hows  and  every - 
wheres,  and  I  find  there's  nothin*  'alf  so  sweet  in  life  ns 
love's  young  dream '  (got  that  out  of  one  of  yer  song:*, 
miss,  and  thought  it  sounded  nice).  '  I  went  to  church  iu 
my  new  merino  last  Sunday,  and  Joe  Clymer  was  very  at- 
tentive ;  but  I  thought  of  you,  and  eez  I,  *'  No,  yer  don't 
*  —I'm  mortgaged  l"    Likely  feller,  too,  is  Joe  Clymer* 
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(Dothin'  like  stiiiin'  up  «  liltle  jaalonir  noir  and  then, 
miaa.  Oh,  I  know  their  trioks  and  their  nuumera  1)  '  bat  I 
kaons  a  likelier,  and  while  mj  Jim'  breathea  the  hail  on 
this  terreotnal  globe  I  don't  look  at  any  one  elae.  I  don't 
even  tea  'em I'  (Now,  I'vo  got  rather  «  nioe ending — I 
don't  know  if  it'a  edzaoU^  right ;  I  caught  it  from  aome- 
thin'  70a  waa  reading  to  Miaa  Qwynn) : 

'■ '  Oh,  the  sea  baa  might?  fish, 

And  the  baavan  baa  ataca  aboTs, 
But  my  baart— my  bean— 
My  heart  baa  Its  Iota  I' " 

lily  oonoaaled  her  smiles  aa  well  aa  ahe  ooold. 

"Whj,  you  are  qnite  poetia,  'Melia,"  alie  aaid,  at  the 
end,  while  she  felt  that  she  bod  not  gained  ranch  asaiat- 
anoe  trom  the  hUkt-dmLc 

"Tea,  I  like  it,"  anawered  'Uelia,  reflectivslj — "ia  its 
place,  but  I  wouldn't  wuit  Jim  to  t^a  to  it.  Lor' I  there's 
nothin'  'oept  drink  u  miaa  a  young  feUov  Uke  takin'  to 
poetry !" 


And  'SXelia  carried  her  letter  away  -«ith  a  aelf-iatisfied 
•mile  on  her  face. 

Very  aoon  a  different  sort  of  letter  waa  bnraing  in  Lily's 
pooket  It  seemed  ao  inatinot  with  life  that  her  fiugera 
tingled  after  touching  it 

She  waited  for  some  time  all  her  own  and  secure  from 
interruption,  and,  if  oonaeience  marmnred,  Lilj  anawered 
"  that  Dothhig  ahontd  come  o(  it  The  writer  would  stay 
unknown.  He  ooald  never  find  her  out,  and  it  was  all 
pure  fun,  flsYored  wijh  a  little  romance." 

It  ia  not  oni  work  to  tranaoriba  that  tirst  letter,  nor  tlio 
others  which  followed  It,  What  noble  aentiments  glowed 
there,  what  ringing  wards,  what  longing  for  %  kindred 
aoni  I  Lily  felt  that  ahe.  had  never  known  auoh  a  noble 
soni,  and,  by  degrees,  the  writer  acoustomed  the  young 
girl  to  the  ide«  of  meeting  him, 

Id  fact,  ahe  l>egan  to  long  to  aee  him  beiMU,  for  aha 
foond,  after  the  cnrtM  <U  visii9  were  eiohanged,  that  he 
WH  no  other  than  the  handaome,  dark-eyed  indlTidnal 
who  had  taiwd  Lcr  U  Iha  door  of  the  theatre. 
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And  when  "  iMyrreaoe,"  ot  auaa  properlj  RoMel  Dent, 
ft  good-looking  bUokgtuud,  giltvd  with  a  winaiog  tongne, 
andwlona  tklanta  proatrated  to  buaasaB,  diaoorered  tbat 
tlis  I0T0I7  Tiaion  in  amber  orSps  and  his  raali  yoong  oor- 
laspondent  were  ooe  and  the  aame,  h&  felt  ft  thrill  In  that 
worn  and  blati  artiale  hft  oalled  heart,  snoh  aa  he  had  not 
known  tor  manr  a  day. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  a  hatefnl  fat^r  which  bonnd  him 
to  ft  pale,  brokcD-hearted  woman,  who  was  atruggling  for 
bread  for  heraelf  and  ohild  in  a  amall  New  Eagltmd  town, 
he  wonld  not  have  objeoted  to  a  nuuwaf  matob,  ftnd  be 
onised  the  Inok  whioh  prerentod  hia  gaining  eaoh  a  prise. 

But  this  did  not  stand  in  the  way  ot  liia  loTe-making, 
and  be  punned  hia  end  with  a  zeal  and  Bingleneas  of  aim, . 
whicb,  if  need  in  otber  direotiona,  wonld  hare  given  him  a 
Dun&  Bo  tha  hour  inrelf  catne  at  last  when  they  met 
faoa  to  fftMl 

Ad  a ""«""'"  girl  baa  fewteatraints  SAve  her  own  innate 


parity  ;  so  Lily  oould  eoiily  deTito  timfla  and  way*  of 
meeting,  and  afttr  a  few  ioterriewB  she  no  longer  felt  any 
eenaation  of  wrong  in  the  matter.  Snoh  a  loTer  abe  wonld 
hare  introdaoed  to  the  oaaembled  nniTerae  with  pride, 
■ndahenrgad  "lAwrence,"as  he  atill  oalled  bimaelt,  feel- 
ing safer  under  an  "alias,"  to  allow  her  to  tell  her  &tber 
all. 

Bnt  that  wily  diplomat  knew  exactly  how  to  work  hie 
wires.  Lily  was  as  a  pnppet  in  his  akillful  hands,  and 
was  persoaded  at  last  that  the  beat  oonrse  was  to  fix  her 
(ate  with  the  man  ahe  loved  beyond  a  peradrentare. 

3o  the  eveuiDg  oama  that  Xiily  with  toembUng  hands 
put  together  her  jewelry  dad  a  few  trifles,  and  fied  from 
her  father's  hanae,  lee*isg  ft  note  (all  of  l6Te  and  oonfldeut 
words  about  her  own  fntnre.  The  morning  after,  'Uelia 
bnrst  into  the  dining-room,  ronnd-eyed  and  bieathlesb 

' '  Whioh  Miss  lily  narer  slept  in  her  bed  laat  night,  si^ 
and  is  gone — leostwajs,  nin't  nowhera  to  bo  found  !" 
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Mqrdaunt  started  up  with  a  great  pang  at  his  heart,  ani 
harried  to  his  darling's  room. 

One  terrified  glance  aroand  told  the  story,  and  a  little 
note  on  the  bureau  finished  it 

She  was  gone— the  child  he  had  idolized— the  hope  and 
brightness  of  his  life  !  Hu  staggered  to  a  seat,  and  stared 
at  the  x>aper,  reading  it  over  and  over,  though  the  words 
were  burnt  in  on  his  brain.  And  there  was  no  clew-  not 
tlie  slightest— a  blaotc  pall  seemed  dropped  down  before 
him,  shutting  out  his  daughter  from  his  sight  for  ever. 

He  summoned  Miss  Gwynn  frantioally,  and  accused  her 
of  carelessness.  He  raved  madly  against  every  one,  and 
even  himself.  Miss  Gwyun  defended  herself  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  face,  and  he  felt  at  last  how  unjust 
he  had  been,  and  grew  calmer. 

"  I  suppose  if  a  girl  wonts  to  go  to  perdition,  not  even 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim  could  stop  her,*'  ho  groaned. 
•*  But  oh,  vtf/  daughter  I — my  Lily  l" 

After  tbat  came  days  of  search,  days  of  restless  waiting, 
d  lys  of  sickening  despair. 

All  seemed  useless.  Lily  had  dropped  out  of  hi<  lire  as 
one  who -is  silently  swallowed  up  in  an  engulfing  sea.  Slio 
was  gone  utterly — ^yanished  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
Tision,"  and  her  home  knew  her  no  more. 

Her  unhappy  father  knew  from  the  silence  what  hai 
been  the  fate  of  his  lovely  daughter.  Happy  and  pros- 
perous, he  would  surely  have  heard  from  her  again.  It 
was  h^  misery  and  wrecked  life  she  was  hiding  from  him, 
nnd  day  by  day  the  iron  entered  his  souL  So  the  Summer 
faded  away,  the  harvests  ripened  on  a  thoasand  fields,  the 
fruits  of  Autumn  were  garnered,  the  snows  of  Winter  fell 
and  whitened  the  frozen  earth,  the  resurrection  of  Spring 
came  and  stirred  the  pulses  of  life  at  nature's  heart. 

Sunshine  and  a  great  cheer  seemed  poured  out  every- 
where save  in  Mordaunt's  lonely  home.  The  long  Summer 
days  &etted  him  into  feyer ;  he  grew  unfit  for  work,  and 
at  last  decided  that  he  must  go  away  or  go  mad. 

His  trunks  were  packed,  when  'Melia  brought  in  a  note. 
There  wos  a  half-terrified,  hnlf-expeotant  look  in\er  face 
as  she  handed  it  to  him,  and  when  he  glanced  at  it  his  face 
blanoheil.  He  had  grown  old  in  a  year.  H^  tore  open  the 
clumsy  bit  of  paper,  for  he  knew,  in  spite  of  the  trembling 
hand,  it  was  his  Lily's  writing. 

Ah,  yes !  but  feeble  and  uncertain,  as  one  might  write 

half  blinded  with  t^rs,  or,  perhaps,  with  that  stranger 

mist  before  the  eyes  which  the  angel  of  death  softly  drops 

before  the  eyes  that  are  closing  to  every  worldly  sight 

Mordaunt  read : 

"I  would  not  write,  dear  papa,  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  am 
d>in|f.  Living,  I  would  have  hidden  from  your  sight  for  over : 
bat,  oh,  I  cannot  die  alone  I  I  am  afraid— afraid  I  And  I  know 
you  will  come  to  your  poor  Lily,  and  lot  her  hold  your  hand  when 
that  terrible  time  comes." 

• 

Then  followed  a  direction  hard  to  read  in  that  unsteady- 
hand  and  with  the  sudden  tears  filling  his  eyes. 

Without  a  word  to  'Melia,  he  started  at  onco  for  the 
squalid  locality,  filled  with  tenement-houses,  whose  exist- 
enoe  he  scarcely  knew.  He  fancied  how  the  Summer  sun 
had  burned  through  those  poor  rooms  and  fevered  his 
wretched  child.  But  she  should  go  home  at  once,  and  the 
comforts  of  coolness  would  restore  her. 

HiB  quickest  pace  seemed  a  lagging  one  as  he  hastened 
along.  She  was  alone,  and  that  was  well,  or  he  would 
surely  have  a  murder  on  his  soul 

9  He  fo«nd  hit  ^^y  up  the  rickety  stairs  barred  by  a  stout 
Irishwoman,  with  anas  akimbo,  who  looked  ready  to  de- 
fend her  ca^lo  from  intrusive  strangers.  Mordaunt  hesi- 
tnt«  il—ho  knew  not  by  what  name  to  ask  for  his  siok 
girl. 


**Is  there  a  lady  very  ill  in  oneLof  your  rooms?— a 

young " 

•*  Oh,  ladi/  r  with  a  sniflf:     **  TBafs  as  people  plaBe.    I 
don't  call  'em  ladies  mesilf.     No,  no  I    I  am  Mra  O'Flan- 
nagan,  at  your  service,  good  sir,  and  an  honest  woman,. 
as  don't  intind  to  demane  my  house  wid  young  rips.. 
But  I  was  desaved  by  the  sebamin'  vill*in  as  brought  her* 
hero," 
Mordaunt  winced  as  if  touched  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
*'  I  am  her  father,"  he  said',  sternly;   "I  am  oometo  take 
her  away ;  I  will  pay  you  all  that  is  due,  but  ke^  a  civil' 
tongue  in  your  head. " 
The  woman's  face  changed. 
"She's  a  swate,  purty  crature,  indade,  and  it's  desaved^ 

she  was  by  that  schamin*  Lucifer " 

**  Woman,  show  me  her  room  !**  cried  Mordaunt,  in 
agony;  and  Mrs.  O'Flannagan  was  frightened  into  obedi- 
ence. 

Up  the  narrow  stairs,  amid  the  heat  and  ill  odors^. 
Mordaunt  climbed,  and  at  last  the  woman  opened  a  small 
door. 

The  room  was  bare  and  dingy  and  dark  enough,  but 
oven  thero  the  golden  hair  "seemed  to  make  a  sunshine  in 
a  shady  place."  It  lay  about  poor  Lily's  won  and  wasted 
face  like  a  halo.  The  large,  dark  ey^  were  fixed  in  one 
mournful,  questioning  glance  on  her  father's  face,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  gathered  up  in  those  strong  arms, 
and  tears — those  bitter  tears  that  start  when  the  heart'a 
deep  fountains  are  torn  apart  by  strong  convulsion — trained 
down  his  cheeks. 

Oh,  huw  blissful  to  the  storm-tossed  girl,  to  feel  herself' 
in  the  haven  of  those  arms  1 

**I  thought  you  would  come,"  she  murmured. 
**0h,  Lily,  how  did  it  all  happen?    My  darling,  who 
could  have  lured  you  away  ?" 

**  You  want  to  know  how  it  happened  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
feeble  Toice  ;  and,  moving  a  litde,  she  took  a  worn  little 
poeketbook — ^it  had,  alas  I  no  money  iu  it,  only  a  scrap  of 
half- worn  paper.  **It  began  in  2^  frolic,  papa— through 
this." 

And  Mordaunt,  staring  in  astonislmient  at  the  bit  of 
paper,  read:  "A  young  man  of  twenty-five,  tall,  ^th 
dark  eyes  and  mustache,  enjoying  ample  means  and  a 
fine  position  in  society,  would  be  glad  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  lady  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  A 
devoted  heart  and  purity  held  far  above  wealth.  Address 
'Lawrence,' at  this  office." 

**My  God  I"  cried  the  agonized  father,  as  he  recalled  a 
certain  hour  in  his  sanctum,  when  a  friend  had  questioned 
him,  **Doe8  it  pay  in  the  long  run  ?"  **My  God  !  I  hav& 
murdered  my  child !" 

How  had  he  been  paid  ?  In  a  few  dollars,  in  a  life- 
long misery,  iu  a  crushed  and  blasted  life,  in  heart- 
throbs of  agony,  in  tears  that  seemed  like  life-drops  of 
blood. 

**  My  darling  1"  ho  cried,  **  I  am  to  blame  !  Forgive 
mel" 

«*0h,  papa!"  cried  the  poor  child,  feebly,  "how could 
you  know  what  a  silly  little  girl  I  was  ?  But  he  seemed 
noble  and  good,  and  I  began  in  fun  ;  then,  little  by  little,  I 
went  on,  till  I  trusted  him  entirely.  I  thought,  when  I 
left  that  little  note  for  you  on  the  bureau,  that  I  ahould  be 
in  your  arms  by  night,  a  happy  bride.  Well,  there  wos  a 
sort  of  marriage  ceremony,  but  various  excuses  were  offered 
from  time  to  time  for  not  going  to  you  and  confessing  al1> 
till  at  last— oh,  papa,  fancy  the  misery  I  I  saw  by  chance 
a  letter  from  his  wtf^— his  ruai  wife.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  strack  dead  when  I  read  it  She  wrote  so  pitifully^ 
poor  thing,  about  herself  and  child.   She  was  almost  storv- 
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iDg,  for  she  h&d  been  aiok  and  nnable  to  work.  He  did 
not  care.  I  saw  then  what  a  heartless  monster  he  wasi  He 
even  langhed  at  the  skill  with  which  aome  boon  companion 
had  simulated  a  olergjinan  iu  dress  and  manner— ^  the 
larkiest  thing  Jim  ever  did.'  Papa,  I  left  him  that  night 
It  was  bleak,  and  a  cold  rain  was  falling.  I  had  nowhere 
to  go,  bnt  I  started  oat  wildly— anywhere,  but  nnder  the 
roof  with  snob  a  wretch.  I  walked  on  till  I  was  drenched 
t  J  the  skin,  and  foond  myself  standing  before  our  honse. 
Think,  papa !  I  knew  my  dear  little  room  was  jost  the  same, 
though  all  looked  dark." 

"  Oh,  my  darling !  why  did  yon  not  come  to  me  ?  You 
lial  not  sinned." 

"Ah,  yes,  papa,"  answered  Lily,  faintly;  "I had  deceived 
yon.  I  had  deserted  the  most  loving  father  ever  girl  had. 
1  coold  never  have  faced  my  old  companions  again.  Dear 
])apa,  yon  mnst  think  with  me  that  ail  is  best  as  it  is.  I 
took  my  death  that  night" 

**0h,  Lily— no,  no  !'*  cried  the  agonized  father;  "yon 
shall  come  to  yonr  old  home.  Once  out  of  this  den,  yon 
will  get  welL  Yon  need  not  face  your  old  companions. 
AVe  can  go  where  no  one  knows  anything  of  this      ■" 

"Dearest  papa,  I  shall  never  leave  this  bed — the  doctor 
told  me  so  before  I  wrote,  and  it  is  better  sa  I  have  yon 
here ;  I  am  glad  to  go.  What,  oh,  what  would  my  life  be  to 
me  now  ?  I  used  to  have  such  bright  dreams  about  it ;  but 
all  that  is  past,  and  I  am  only  seventeen*  It  is  soon  fin- 
ished ;  is  it  not  papa  ?  A  short,  short  story,  and  a  sad 
ending.  I  never  liked  the  novels  with  a  sad  ending,  bnt 
tny  life-story* " 

"Oh,  my  darling !  hush,  it  kills  me  !"  cried  Mordannt, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  with  sobs.  "I  cannot 
b3ar  it  1" 

"  Don't  err,  papa !"  exclaimed  Lily,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  "  Think  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  die,  only  I  am  a  little 
afraid— that  is  natural,  you  know,  even  when  one  longs 
to  go.  But  yon  will  hold  my  hand.  Oh,  a  year  ago,  how 
Lard  it  would  have  been  !  How  misery  weans  us  from  the 
world  1" 

And  the  poor  girl's  words  came  true.  Before  the  snn 
set  that  evening  the  summons  came,  and,  clasping  her 
father's  hands,  she  looked  the  chill  and  deathly  angel 
calmly  in  the  face,  smiled  like  a  tired  child  who  is  dropping 
to  sleep,  and  floated  out  into  the  great  ocean  that  surges 
about  all  liviug. 


^:STBETICS  AND  iESTHETICIAXS.  ^ 

Fob  (V  long  time  the  word  tasie  was  generally  used  by  all 
English  writers  on  art  &nd  it  is  not  on  improper  or  inap- 
propriate (me,  since  the  conformity  is  great  between  that 
mental  taste  which  is  afieoted  with,  or  which  forms  a  judg- 
ment of,  the  elegant  arts,  and  that  sensitive  taste  which 
gives  us  a  delight  in  every  diflbmt  flavor  that  pleaaea  the 
palate. 

Though  taste  is  not  an  inappropriate^  yet  it  is  a  very  in- 
adequate, metaphor ;  and  perhaps  it  ia  intposaible  to  express 
the  meaning  of  a  thing  very  aeemalely  by  any  figurative 
term.  Not  satiafied  with  it,  the  Germans  adopted  the  beau- 
tiful  Qreek  word  ".^thetics"  in  theic  exposition  of  the 
causes  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
objects  in  nature  and  art  It  is  now  brought  into  common 
USD  amongst  us,  and  well  that  it  is,  when  such  an  increased 
interast  is  felt  for  works  of  art,  and  when  men  need  dear 
thoughts,  definite  expressions  and  select  words  to  give  au- 
thority to  their  principles  of  judgment 

What  made  the  Gi*eeks — what  marie  a  Plato  or  an  Aris- 
totle—ao  pre-eminent  as  criticSi  was  ths^idea  they  endeav- 


ored to  cnrry  out  of  developing  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  perfection.  This 
made  them  great  sestheticians.  This  gave  them  that  uni- 
versality of  mind — without  which  no  man  can  be  a  tmr 
critic — which  enabled  them  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  what- 
evei  was  beautiful  and  grand.  A  oi^e-sided  or  partial  judg- 
ment would  have  hindered  them  from  detecting  beauties  or 
discovering  truths.  The  temfde  that  a  Oallimachus  or  an 
Ictinus  designed,  they  loved  to  contemplate,  because  they 
saw  it  was  a  perfect  and  finished  system ;  because  they  felt 
how  the  whole  of  it  was  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  real  msthetio  motives  of  Qreek  architecture. 
But  such  is  the  blindness  and  frigid  nature  of  some  indi- 
viduals, OS  actually  to  question  its  claims  upon  onr  admi- 
ration. They  are  unmoved  before  it  They  assert  that  its 
symmetrical  proportions  are  not  to  be  hdd  up  as  a  model 
of  architecture.  Another  style  of  architecture  has  great 
attraction  for  them ;  and  this,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  it 
is  therefore  rejected  as  barbarous.  They  are  excited^  prob- 
ably, before  a  Gothio  cathedral— to  them  that  is. aU  peefiec- 
tion ;  far  otherwise  the  classical^  whidi  ia  opposed  to  it  in 
every  respect  These  persoos  ars-dimisiinsA  to  jviBB  ac- 
curately of  the  merits  of  a  work  thsj- 


A   DASH  THROUGH  CDNKEMARA. 

Br  N.  RoBiNSorr.. 

I  PUT  up  at  theGrcsk— TIjIciI,  in  Sackville  Street  Dab- 
lin.  I  had  tried  the  Shelboume,  in  St  Stephen's  Green, 
but  the  Gresham  is  less  pretentious  and  much  more  com- 
fortable. If  you  ring  a^bell,  yon  may 'eiq)ect  the  summons 
to  be  attended  ta  If  yon  orderyoor  breaklast  in  advanoe^ 
it  is  on  the  table  when  yon  reaeh  the  breakf aat-roonu  The 
waiters  are  more  or  less  chaxaoters  in  their  wny,  thor- 
oughly Iri&h,  and,  aa  a  natural  sequence,  full  of  latent 
drollery.  i 

I  dined  one  day  at  the  hotel,  and  witnessed  a  vara  avis  in 
tern's.  A  small,  round,  pot-belliad  man,  with  an  inch  of 
mud,  mingled  with  cow-pen  litter,  clinging  to  his  boots, 
come  into  the  diningvroom  and  prooeeded  direct  to  a 
comer,  where  a  chair  was  "turned,,"  in  ordeeHo  denote  its 
having-  been  bespoken.  Divesting  himself  ot  has  grazier's 
hat — a  high  felt — and  a  wonrted  mnfiler  which  caaae  up  to 
his  ears,  tiie  little  man  sat  down  to  his  disaier,  which  con* 
sisted  of  a  "rousing"  beefsteak,  with  potato  trimmings. 
Presently  the  wadtwappesrod.  bearings  a  cobwebbed  bottle 
with  a  core  that  told  me  that  behind  the  warp  and  wool  of 
the  spider  reposed  a  precious  vintage*. 

"  Mind  yer  hand,  Jim  I"  shouted  the  little  mac,  easting 
an  onxious  eye  upon  the  bottle. 

"  Begorn,  I  wUI,  Misther  Gomett" 

The  waiter,  as  if  he  were  searching  the  thumb  of  a  new- 
bom  infant  for  the  point  of  a  needle,  proceeded  to  draw 
the  csrk,  and  having  extracted  it  with  a  triumphant 
"  cluck,"  placed  the  bottle  beside  the  grazier — for  such  lio 
proved  to  be,  and  one  of  the  "  snuggest "  men  in  Boyal 
Meath. 

Mr.  Gkimett,  having  finished  Lis  steak,  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  port  ^^^  in  I^ss  than  ten  minutes  he  fia<« 
ished  the  bottle.  Then  he  folded  a  yellow  silk  handker- 
chief over  his  face,  and  wont  fast  asleep. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  dines  here  every  Smithfield  day,  sir,  an'  he  dhrlnks 
three  bottles  o'  port,"  the  waiter  informed  me. 

"  Impossible  1" 

"  Bedad,  ye'll  see  him  do  it»  if  ye  Jilte  for  to  remain.  Ho 
gets  his  third  about  tin  o'clock,  ia  tima  for  to  ketch  tho 
10:3a  from  the  Broadstone." 


A    DASa   TBROVOH   CONNKMABA. 


It  «u  from  the  BnMdstane  tevnuniu  that  I  dspftrted  «it 
riMda  to  MBfo,  having  taken  a  tioket  to  Oaliroj,  the  Oitj 
of  the  Tribes.  The<dei>ot  is  rather  a  pretentiooKlookinK 
gnnite  braiding,  and  a  oanal — the  ^tfidland — mna  beside 
il,Biid  indeed'Sidebfsidfl  with  th»rulnMdfor  aconmder- 
able  portion  of  the  jooiney. 

1  had  a  flying  peep  at  Athlwie  and  the  "  Slunnon 
shore, "  for  we  oroased  the  river  on  a  loftj  viadnot,  and 
farther  on  we  atmok  BaQinaBloe,  whose  famous  animal 
oatUa  fsir  is  known  to  every  Irish&MUi  under  the  ann.  It 
WM  quiet  enough  on  this  day  in  Jane,and"Borraabaate" 
was  to  be  aeeni  aava  one  giddy  honeen,  or  little  pig,  that 
wantonly  disported  in  a  pool  of  flkh,  oppoaite  a  mud 
cabin,  oloee  to  the  raEway-atation, 

Arrived  at  Oalway  I  The  ionmey  was  eight  boorK  I 
pat  np  at  the  Baflway  Hotel,  a  gannt,  gloomy,  ill-fur- 
niahed  barnoki,  which  bad  been  bnilt  when  Ur.  Oml 
Lever  was  connecting  Qalway  and  New  York  by  his  line  of 
steamships — built,  J  say,  to  aooomtnodate  a  thousand 
people,  bnt  now  soaroely  oiroomstanoed  to  oontribnto  to 
the  creatnra  comforta  of  one-twentieth  of  that  niunbet; 
Opposite  this  grand  palaoe  is  Eyre  Sqnare ;  and  I  waa  iu- 
ftramod,  when  too  late,  that  I  should  have  gone  to  Black's, 
a  amall,  oomfortable  hostelry,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
aqnai& 

After  a  supper  of  the  cleverly  bad  ham  and  eggs,  soma 
oapilal  tea,  and  a  stiff  glass  of  John  Jameson  in  oold 
water,  I  tnmed  out  to  engage  my  seat  on  the  "  lobater-oar  " 
for  Olifdeti,  tLs  ooaoh-offloe  being  olose  to  the  hoteL 

Haitng  aeooted  the  box-seat,  tbroogh  the  aid  of  a  half* 
crown  dexterously  planted  in  the  "  heel  of  the  fist "  of  the 
driver— a  gentleman  whose  "get-np"  would  have  made 
the  fortaoie  of,  Mr,  Dion  Bonoioanlt — I  retired  for  the 
night,  to  droaa  tol  potesn,  and  praties,  and  oolleene,  and 
Oonnemara,  till  the  Bnnuner  eon  came  flashing  off  the 
brisd  'AtbAtid  to^teU  ^e  that,  if  I  wished  to  see  the  OHy 
of  the  Trfbet,  Ihnnst  tie  np  and  etirriog. 

Before  I  leave  the  Bail  way  notel,  let  me  mention  a  story 


with  one  of  its  waiters.  When  the  late  Xiord 
Oariiale  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irehuid,  he  oame  to 
Oalway  to  aniat  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  new 
paeket  station.  A  waiter,  who  waa  very  aaxjons  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  "the  lord,"  stole  behind  the  Ticetoy'a 
obair,  and  la  a  low  wbiqwr  breathed  into  bis  ear  : 

"Ue  lord,  av  ye  hope  for  to  see  glory,  avoid  tbim  pays 
(peas),  for  they're  as  hard  as  bnllets. " 

The  genial  Lord  Lientenaat  oflea  r^ted  this  stoiy  ovor 
a  bottle  oE  olaiot  at  Dablin  Oastle,  and  a  gentleman  who 
heard  him  relate  It  told  it  to  ma. 

Oalway  wean  a  peonliaily  Spanish  appearance,  the  nar- 
row streets  and  atone  boosos  with  bolooniat  giving  it  qnite 
the  aqtect  of  sonny  Spun.  A  long  atrip  of  land  clow  to 
the  Allantio  has  the  name  of  the  "  Cladagh."  It  waa  hen 
that  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  oelebratod  Spanish  Armada 
waa  wrecked  in  the  sixteenth  oentory.  The  anrvivors  set- 
tled on  the  Cladagh,  intorwed  with  the  flsher-folk,  and  st 
this  writing  the  ^ve  complexions,  dazk  eyes,  sweeping 
lashes,  rioh  red  lips  and  blue-black  haic  denote  the  Span- 
ish Uood — lamgre  tuuL 

J  had  barely  time  to  visit  the  Qneen'a  Oollege^  a  very 
handsome  bnildiu^  and  the  oalebrated  boose  of  tba  stem 
magistrate  who  condemned  his  own  son  to  death,  and 
npon  which  the  romantio  j4sy  of  "  The  Warden  of  Qal- 
way "  is  founded ;  take  an  ontside  jannting-cftr  to  Salt  Hill 
— the  "  swell "  batbing-pliwe,  about  three  nilaa  away — and 
retorn  to  the  lobster-oar,  wMoh  I  found  in  nadinass  to 
atart,  attaohed  to  fonr  qoadrnpeds,  whioh,  like  the  famons 
boise  of  Mr,  Winkle^  displayed  marvelous  symmetry  of 
bonsi  The  leadws  were  harnessed  by  nggavm  (hay 
ropes),  and,  while  the  vehiole  looked  fit  to  do  a  tboa- 
sand  miles  in  a  thousand  hoars,  the  bones  seemod  more 
adaptod  for  the  purpoass  of  the  knacker's  yard  than  at- 
tempting the  monntain  roads  that  lead  into  the  wilds  of 
Chmnemar^ 

"  Faix,  tbeyte  &e<  much  to  Ink  at,  y«  honor,  "obenved 
the  oharioteer ;  "  bnt  wanat  they  begin  for  to  humor  the 
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xotA,  b«d>d  tbaj'U  rowl  70  klong  betther  nor  UUther  Tal 
Blalra'a  blood*. " 

I  stood  on  Galmy  Bridgo  to  look  ftt  the  oalmon  in  the 
iit«r  banokth  —floe  twaotT-ponnden,  iTtng  m  Uiiok  m  thqr 
ooald  a«im  together.  I  km  a  diaoiple  of  laaftk  Walton,  and 
mj  teeth  watered  when  I  behdd  a  tventr-flTO-poonder 
rising  langnidlj  st  a  oon&dliig  flj.  On  ioqniry,  I  disooT- 
«red  that  the  hire  of  s  rod  tor  the  d^  Is  thirty  ahillinge, 
and  this  only  entitles  to  the  fiiAiing,  not  to  the  fish. 
Every  flsh  oanght  is  sold  to  the  angler  at  to  mnoh  per 
pound. 

"DiTQ  reeave  the  taste  ar  a  sanunin  we  ever  get  here, 
yar  honner,"  obeerred  a  Oalwa/isn,  who  also  hnng  on  the 
bridge. 

"  How  is  that  f — thej  seem  plentitnl  enoi^h,"  I  asked. 

"Troth,  they're  as  thick  as  bares;  but  it's  t'Eogland 
they  all  go— bod  look  to  her  I" 

Well,  I  monnted  to  the  box  seat  on  the  lob^ter-oar,  and 
perched  myseU  beside  the  driTer,  while  a  gronp  of  exflited 
and  onrions  l^rstanden  surronnded  the  rehiele,  some  ges- 
tionlating,  some  begging,  some  oSering  woolen  knitted 


wiok  made  in  the  oonntiy  danee  at  Dingley  Ddl,  off  we 
went,  a  ohem  ftdlowing  ns  from  the  crowd,  and  we  wem 
MM»  bowling  along  a  rery  tolerable  road,  dotted  here  end 
there  with  domains,  and  nnpratending  bat  deaidedly  oom- 
fortable-looking  dwellings 

"D'ye  see  tbtm  two  whitewashed  pilUri  foreaint  ne,  wid 
balls  on  the  top  T"  demanded  the  driver.  "Well,  thim's 
the  enthranoe  to  Martin's  av  Ballinahinoh — cold  Dick, 
that  lived  like  a  rals  prinoe.  Te'll  see  the  honse  by-and-by ; 
it's  ten  mile  the  other  side  av  Onghteraud." 

"This  sorely  eanaot  be  the  enttanoa  to  hie  domain  V I 
ofaeerved. 

"Yes,  it  is,  snr.  Shore,  the  dhrive  to  the  big  house  was 
forty  mile— divil  a  fat  leas." 

Snbseqoeotly  I  learned  that  the  man  was  enbstantially 
o(»reet,  and  that  an  avenne  ot  forty  miles  led  from  the 
"first  gate  lodge" — in  other  words,  for  for^  miles  the 
visitor  to  Ballinohinoh  traveled  over  the  fair  lands  of  his 
hosL 

The  story  of  the  Uartin  family  is  one  of  wild  improri- 
denoe  and  min.     Their  vast  estates  went  acre  by  aore,  until 


stockings  for  sale,  sod  alt  mcne  or  less  teodering  advice  to 
thedriTerinreturdtothe  "bastes,"  or  sending  meesaRea  to 
neighbors  along  the  road.  The  lobster-oar  is  an  overgrown 
onlside  jannling-car,  capable  of  containing  eight  or  ten 
petsons  on  each  side ;  the  Inggage  is  in  the  well,  a  deep, 
sqnsre  reoeplAole,  against  the  walls  of  which  the  psssen- 
gers  sit  back  to  back. 

These  can  were  invented  \fj  the  late  Charles  Bianooni, 
who  (wlginally  oommenced  lite  as  a  peddler  of  stneoo  im- 
ngM,  and  died  with  a  ooni^  ot  hundred  thousand  pounds 
having  married  his  daoghter  to  the  witty  Heorioe  John 
O'Conoall,  M,  P.,  nephew  of  the  "liberathtM:"  Bianooni, 
during  his  weary  tmdgings  throogb  Irelaod,  keenly  felt 
the  want  of  popular  ooaveyaaoes,  and  knowing  exactly 
where  to  plant  them,  began  with  one  car,  and  continned 
organizing  routes  until  Bianconi's  oar  was  to  be  found  all 
over  the  Green  lale,  from  Oape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Caose- 
way.  To-day  the  oar  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the 
iron  horse,  and  '82  uuy  see  b  railway  from  Qslway  to  Olif- 
dao,  or  right  into  the  heart  of  Oonnemara, 

After  some  false  starts,  onoh  »  the  immortal  Mr.  Pick- 


the  last  of  tiie  lace,  Miss  Martin,  who  -mMifad  ■  a  Captain 
Bell,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  home  in  the  United  ^States. 
The  grandfather  was  the  Henry  Bergh  of  his  d^  and  was 
known  by  the  sobriquet  ot  "  Humanity  Dick.''  -  After  the 
Union,  be  sat  in  the  English  Partiament,  and,  on  making  a 
motion  to  introduce  ■  Bitl  against  cruelty  to  ■iiim«l»,  the 
English  members  sought  to  oongh  him  dowa. 

"If  any  gentleman  will  cough  distinctly  enough  so  that 
I  can  identify  him,"  exclaimed  Martin,  with  the  otmoet 
coolness,  "I  hava  a  braoe  of  pills  at  his  disposal,  whioh  I 
trust  will  cure  his  cough  most  eSbctually  I" 

As  the  Lord  of  Ballinahiooh  wss  a  noted  duelist  and  e 
crack  shot,  the  coughs  suddenly  subsided,  without  the  aid 
□f  that  "braoe  of  pills." 

Oughterand,  where  we  changed  horses,  is  a  straggling 
village  consisting  of  a  single  street,  ruanisg  by  the  side  of 
a  sprawling  stream,  the  waters  of  which— a  rich  pealy  brown 
— have  out  away  its  western  bank  till  tbe  rook  hangs  over 
it,  for  a  mile  or  bo,  like  a  gigantic  shelf.  The  village  is 
the  entranoa  into  Oonnemara,  and  as  we  emerged  into  tbe 
open,  the  driver  "  takin'  the  ooosait "  out  ot  his  oew  team. 
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sothicg  troi  visible  but  a^  great  plain  of  i>eat»  liere  and  there 
bright  witli  dots  of  purple  heather,  or  tutta  of  grass  of  a 
lumiooiU'  green. 

Two  colleens,  bare-legged,  bare-sbonldered,  their  cos- 
tume apparently  consisting  of  a  single  petticoat  of  a  rich 
rod,  with  its-  attendant  bodice,  ran  after  the  cor  for  miles, 
now  taking  a  short  cut  aoross  the  bogs,  to  intercept  the 
vehicle  on  the  winding  roads,  now  cUnging  to  the  step, 
while  they  silently  extended  a  couple  of  pairs  of  bluish- 
^ray  worsted  stockings  in  mute  appeaL  The  girls  were 
about  fifteen  and  fiixieen,  with  raven  black  hair,  and  roguish 
gray  eyes,  with  las]i?s  that  swept  thelc  sun-kissed  cheeks. 
The  endurance  of  these  girls  caused,  me  astonishment 

"  Begorra  !  they'd  bate  the  car  into  Olifden  for  a  shilUn* 
this  minnit,"  observed  the  driver,  with  a  grin,  to  whom  I 
had  remarked  on  the  wondrous  staying  power  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  bogs. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  a  bluish  mist  in  clondland  told 
of  mountaias» 

'*  Would  yer  honor  like,  for  to  taste  a  dhrop  av  rale 
potheen  ?**  demanded  the  driver. 

"  Where  could  I  get  the  genuine  stuff  ?*'    . 

•*Beyant  here,  at  Oarrybaldi's—no  less.*' 

•*a«ibaldi'sr 

'*  Yis,  yer  honor.  The  shebeen  is  kept  be  a  man  that 
was  out  fightin'  wid  Gkrrybaldi ;  and  he  has  his  piother 
stuck  np  over  the  doore.     Here  it  is." 

A  small  thatched  cabin  stood  by  the  roadway.  A  sign 
swung  over  the  entrance,  npon  which  was  rudely  depicted 
a  cadaverous-looking  man  with  a  long  beard,  and  attired 
in  the  reddest  of  red  shirts. 

I  alighted — ^in  fact,  all  the  passengers  slighted  ;  we  were 
ten  or  twelve— and  entered  the  hostelry,  where,  after  a  short 
colloquy  between  the  driver  and  the  proprietor  (a  jovial- 
looking  fellow  enough)  as  to  our  being  safe,  the  "blessid 
lickker  "  was  brought  forth  with  much  show  of  care  and 
secrecy,  and  *a  '*  naggtn ''  served  all  around.  I  rather 
liked  the  peaty  flavor  myself,  bat  the  large  majority  of  my 
f  eIlow<>timp«Aeni  spat  the  mountain  dew  out,  declaring  that 
it  was  nothing  but  bad  Scotch  whisky. 

*'Talk  of  poteen,  sir,*'  observed  a  cheery,  middl»-aged 
gentleman,  whom  the  driver  informed  m  ww  prowMKag 
OQ  a  visit  to  Eylemore  Castle,  tho^seat  of  Mr.  Mitohel 
lienry.  Member  for  Gulway,  *'  there  is  a  feiand-of  miner  in 
the  wine  trade  in  Dublin,  a  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  wJio  has  a 
mild  Scotch  " — here  he  smacked  his  lips  and  rolled  his  eyes 
— <^  that  is  belter  than  any  poteen  that  ever  was  distilled 
from  here  to  the  Twelve  Pins." 

This  gentleman,  at  a  further  stage  of  the  road,  when  we 
wers  compelled  to  walk  to  enable  the  "bastes  "  to  dear  a 
**  lump  av  a  bog,"  told  me  rather  a  fanny  experience  with 
reference  to  '*  mountain  dew." 

"I  come  down  here  every  yeso*,  sir,  on  a  visit  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Mitchel  Henry,  for  the  salmon-fishing.  I  am 
going  to  Kylemore  Castle  now.  I  was  anxious  to  get  a 
couple  of  gallons  of  poteen  for  an  English  friend,  and 
spoke  to  Henry  about  it  *■  Don't  ask  me,'  laughed  Henry. 
*  I'm  a  magistrate,  you  know,  and  dare  not  speak  of  illicit 

distillation.     Try "  naming  one  of  his  employes.  The 

man  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request,  and  the 
next  day  a  sort  of  Shaun  the  Post  made  his  appearance 
ttt  the  castle. 

"  *  Tou're  the  gintleman  that  axed  in  regard  to  the  era* 
thnr  ?*  twisting  his  canbeen  around  with  his  thumbs. 

" '  Yes.     I  want  two  gallons.    What's  the  price  ?' 

"  *  Eighteen  shillin's  a  galloxL* 

'* '  Why,  what  do  yon  mean  by  asking  snob  a  price  ?' 

'*  Here  the  fellow  gave  me  a  look  foil  of  oomieality,  as  he 
exclaimed : 


"  *  Share,  yer  honor  forgets  that  the  duty's  rix  V  " 
Our  road  lay  by  Glendalough,  a  sweety  sad  lake,  a  sort 
of  cousin  to  the  Glendalough  in  tho  County  Window, 
which  Tom  Moore  has  imnortalized  as  the  seaae  of  the 
loves  of  Kathleen  and  St  Kevin  : 
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fiy  that  lake  wbose  gloomy  shove 
Sbylark  never  waiMes  o'er, 
"Whare  the  cliff  haags  high  and  Ateefv 
Young  Saint  Kevin- stole  to  sleep. 
'Here,  at  last/  hs  calmly  said, 
'  Woman  ne*er  shall  find  my  bed/ 
But^  ah  I  the  good  saint  little  knew 
What  that  wUy  sex  can  do.' 


» 


Here  we  lost  three  passengers,  whose  impedimenta  an* 
nouuced  disciples  of  old  Isaak  Walton. 

'*  Bedad,  there's  a  barristtoer  from-  tho  Four  Coorts,  that 
came  down  wid  me  last  Tuesda'  was  a  week,"  observed 
the  driver,  '.'  aa'  the  dickens  a  rise  he  cud  git»  tiiongh 
Barry  Keerigan  sez  he's  the  best'  fisher  in  the  emm^ry ; 
so  thim  gintlemin  'U  have  their  jonmeyfor  tiieir  tlirtibble» 
an'  sorra  a  more." 

Glendalough  also  recalled  io  my  mind  the  verses  of  a 
comio  song  I  once  heard  poor  Barney  Williams  sing  : 

"  As  Baint  Eavln  wanst  was  walkin*  through  a  place  called  Glen- 

dalongh. 
He  chanced  to  meet  wid  King  OToole,  an'  axed  him  for  a 

shougb. 
Says  the  King, '  Ter  bnt  a  stronger,  an*  yer  face  I  never  seen. 
But  av  yec  got  a  taste  av  weed,  I'll  lind  yo  my  dudheen.' " 

It  was  approaching  sunset  when  we  nesred  Ballin- 
ahinch,  the  once  stately  home  of  the  celebrated  Martins. 
In  the  middle  of  a  small  lake  stands  a  tiny  island,  and 
upon  the  island  a  mined  keep,'  covered  with  ivy. 

"  That's  the  prison,  yer  honor/'  observed  the  driver,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  tower  ;  "  it  was  in  that  place  that  the 
Martins  put  their  presoners,  a&d  kep'  them  there  as  long  as 
they  had  a  mind  for  to  do  it.  Tlie  house  is  beyant  in  the 
holla'.  Ye  can  seethe  chimbleys.  Thim's  the  stables,  this 
ind  av  the  lake.  There's  stablin'  for  forty  hunters,  an'  a 
marble  stall  for  aioh  baste.  Oeh,  its  a  poor  oase  for  to  see 
the  estates  av  the  ould,  anshint,  grand  families  all  tuk 
from  thim.  Billinahinoh  is  now  owned  bo  the  Law  Life 
Assuranoe  Society  of  London,  bod  luck  to  thim ;  it's  hax)es 
o'  law,  sorra  muoh  life,  an*  the  divil's  own  nasonuiee  we've 
got  sinoe  they  come  into  it ;  the  curse  o'  Crtnaaile  light 
on  thim*" 

A  certain  spot  in  tho  road  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 

"Miss  Martin's  Lep,"  a  place  where  she  took  a  drop  of 

about  twenty  feet,  riding  a  famous  hunter  called  "  Golli- 

ogue,"  for  she  was  one  of  the  best  horsewomen  that  ever 

followed  the  celebrated  Galwi^  Blazen^  the  paok  of  whom 

Lever  sings: 

*  Tbe  King  of  Oade 
Is  mighty  proud, 
An*  80  were  wanst  the  Caysan; 
But  ould  Giles  Eyre 
Wttd  make  thim  staror 
Av  he  bad  tiiim  wli  the  Blazers;' 

I  could  basely  discern  the  immense  block  of  stabling ; 
and  as  for  the  house,  the  top  of  the  roof  alone  WBs  visible. 
Foiu  would  I  have  visited  both,  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Martins  had  become  known  to  me  in  early  childhood  by 
"  one  of  them,"  Lady  Pechel,  whoso  granddaughter  is  now 
a  society  belle  in  Washington  ;  but  the  lobster-car  stopped 
not,  and  with  it  were  cast  my  present  fortunes.  It  was  in 
the  gloaming  when  we  rattled  into  OlifJen,  where  broiled 
trout,  rashers  and  eggs,  and  mountain  mutton  chops  were 
in  waiting  for  us  at  Mullarky's  HoteL 

Clifden  is  a  most  picturesque  little  town,  oxtd  the  hot- 
bed of  "  Souperism."    Here  the  Irish  Church  Mlsdonazy 
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BooMy  hftTe  pitolied  their  tents,  and  proselytizing  is  oarried 
on  in  a  manner  at  onoe  shamefnl  and  nnohristianlika 
Tnking  advantage  o!  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  being  oompelled  to  show  something  for  the  enor- 
mous sums  subscribed  at  Exeter  Hall  for  its  maintenance, 
the  Society  stops  at  nothing  to  induce  some  wretched  Oatb- 
olic  children  to  attend  its  schools,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Tvltty  Dr.  Nedly's  ballad — ^the  doctor  is  physician  to  the 
present  Viceroy,  Lord  Gowper— the  poor  creatures  are: 

"  Sellin*  their  sowls 
For  penny  rowls, 
And  flitolies  av  hairy  bacon." 

The  feeling  on  the  'poxt  of  the  inhabitants  against  the 
unscrupulous  employed  of  this  Society  is  so  great,  that 
mad,  rotten  eggs  and  cabbages  usually  follow  in  their 
wake^  while  a  riot  of  a  Tcry  serious  character  tools,  pdooe  at 
a  schoolhouse  near  by  in  1879. 

After  an  honest  forty  winks,  which  I  would  willlogly 
hare  made  fifty,  I  turned  out  at  5  a.m.  to  hare  a  look  at 
the  town,  and  at  six  lesumed  my  perch  on  the  lobster-car 
that  plies  between  Oiifden  and  Westport,  through  the 
heart  of  the  Killeries,  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
scenery  in  the  wild  West  of  Ireland. 

What  a  morning  that  was  !  Fresh,  fragrant,  the  atmo- 
sphere clear,  and  tho  sky  a  full,  keen  blae.  Before  us  stood 
that  range  of  irregular-looking  mountains,  which,  from 
their  singular  formation,  are  known  as  the  Twelve  Fins ; 
while  on  the  left,  towering  into  the  heaven^,  stood  the  crags 
of  tho  giant  mountains  that  keep  silent  watch  and  ward 
over  the  Kylemore  Lake.  The  purple  heather  bloomed 
in  the  bog,  through  which  our  road  now  lay,  while 
ever  and  anon  we  would  pass  a  mud.  cabin,  thatched  with 
Bods  of  turf — ^with  its  cesspool  in  fronts  the  pigs  wallowing.in 
wild  wantonness — the  smoke  coming  out  through  a  snu^ 
window  in  a  boarded  partition  opposite  the  low  entrance. 
The  country,  as  we  approached  Kylemore  Lake^  became 
more  cultivated — that  is,  patches  of  com  and  potatoes  and 
meadow  begin  to  border  the  roadside,  while  cabins,  wme 
replaced  Ify  cottages,  luxurious. in  whitewash  and  ^kleai 
with  straw  thatch. 

<*It*s  all  owin*  to  Misther  Hinnery,"  observed  the 
driver  ;  '*  he's  a  soft  landlord  and  a  nice  maov  an'  a  nioe*> 
mannered  man.  His  hand  is  always  open  to  tbe  poor,  an' 
no  wan  goes  away  from  the  castle  beyant  widout  a  good 
liellyfuL     That*s  the  castle  !*'  pointing  with  his  whipi 

A  black  lake,  the  rugged  mountains  rising  sheer  to  ths- 
blue  sky  line,  and  clothed  with  foliage  of  thot.lmntiiATis 
green  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  fern.  Nestling  be- 
neath the  giant  mountain,  a  castle,  all  turrets  and  ba^ooe 
and  rampi^,  built  of  granite,  the  mica  glistening  in  the 
Bun.  Kylemore  Castle  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mitcbel 
Henry,  the  popular  representative  of  the  county  in  the 
British  Farliament.  Some  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Henry, 
who  is  a  "shooting  man,"  advertised  in  the  London  Times 
for  black  cock  shooting.  A  reply  came  from  "out  of  the 
West,"  and  Mr.  Henry,  accompanied  by  hia  wife,  rented 
the  shooting-box  at  Kylemore  for  the  season.  He  liked  the 
Bport^  his  wife  liked  the  place,  and  it  was  dnly  purchased. 
The  Henry  family  began  to  increaso ;  the  lodge  was  too 
smalL  Why  not  enlarge  it?  Why  not  pull  it  down? 
Why  not  build  a  family  mansion  ?  Why  not  build  a  castle  ? 
Mr.  Henry's  income  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Frince  of  Wales. 
His  house  at  Knipjhtsbridge,  London,  is  one  of  tbe  finest 
facmg  Hyde  Fark.  His  elder  brother  became  a  OnthoHc 
priest,  and  poverty  being  one  of  the  vows  of  the  Order  in 
which  he  became  enrolled,  his  vast  wealth  came  to 
MitcheL  A  coancil  of  war  in  castle-bnilding  was  held. 
Mr.   Roberts,   the  then  County  Surveyor   for   Qalway, 


now  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Fnblio  Works, 
Dublin,  submitted  plans  for  a  Tador  castle ;  the  work 
was  forthwith  commonoed,  and  to-day  Kylemore  Castle, 
whose  walls  cost  £80,000,  or  $400,000,  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  modern  architecture  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Henry  family  reside  here  eight  months  out 
of  the  twelve.  They  love  the  place,  its  sublime  solitude, 
its  matchless  scenery.  They  keep  up  princely  style,  their 
indoor  men-servants  all  wearing  powder  and  silk  stockings, 
in  connection  with  gorgeous  liveries.  It  struck  me 
strangely  to  behold  a  be-plushed,  be-powdered,  be-aigu- 
letted  fiunky  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara  ;  but  so  it  was — 
such  a  blossom  in  such  a  wilderness  I 

Mr&  Henry  died  in  Egypt  in  1875.  The  poor  of  all  de- 
nominations still  mourn  her  loss ;  her  pony-carriage  never 
appeared  at  a  cabin  door  that  a  basket  containing  some< 
luxury  of  life  did  not  appear  with  it 

Mr.  Henry  owns  20,000  acres,  and  his  salmon  fishing 
extends  to  the  sea ;  the  "  Fool,"  directly  beneath  the  castle 
terrace,  is  alive  witii  salmon.  The  furniture  and  "  fixin's  " 
of  Kylemore  are  SBx>erb.  The  drawing-rooms  are  hung 
with  tapestry;  tbe  carpets  are  of  special  design  and  from 
VersailleB*  The  conservatories,  which  cover  some  three 
acres,  contain  the  most  perfect  collection  of  tropical  plants 
in  Qreai  Britain.. 

Mr.  Henry,  before  he  came  into  his  immense  wealth,  was 
a  physidaiLin  London,  enjoying  a  practice  worth  $16,000 
a  jean  He  haa  established  perfect  acdimatissation  as  re- 
gards fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  you  can  enjoy 
stawberries,  green  pens,  and  imbibe  the  perfume  of  moss- 
rose  buds  in  January. '  His  boepitality  is  unboimded,  and 
as  a  legislator  ha  oonraMnd»the  respect  Q^d  attention  of 
the  House  of  ComnoiM 

"Thai'e  himself,"  observed  the  driver,  as  we  stopped  at. 
the  main  entrsnpee'to  hn^v^Jook  at  the  C2uri;le. 

Mr.  Henry  is  abooi  fifty  years  of  age,  of  medium  height, 
with  ike  shoulders  of  aik  alhlete*  His  eyes  are  dark  and 
piercing,  while  a  bkxgfat  smile  x^ays  over  his  face,  full  of  a 
rolHokui9  ftm,  wfaMrisvsvpor  passport  to  the  afieotions  of 
his  tenaats  thaxr  evoirarednetien  of  rent  to  Griffith's  Yal- 
uatiom  He  lifted' hfohal  to  the  oooupants  of  the  car,  and 
informed  u»  thafcrif.^wdflsiied  it,  .the  castle  and  conserva- 
tory were  opei»  t6  uk  Tb  a  man  we  availed  ourselves  of 
his  ijennissiDn  riwl '  that  glass  of  dry  sherry  1  Let  me 
smack  my  lipsJ 

Tho^  dffiva  alAqg;  Kylemore  Lsto,  three  miles,  is  abso- 
lutely enohasttegs  Tfie  lake  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and 
the  monstainftrna'skBer o;it  of  it  On  our  left  were  giant 
walls,  fern^^elad'aaii  heaiiier^tinted ;  the  sheep,  as  they 
skipped  frouttbouMterterbewMer,  appearing  like  tiny  white 
specks  a^nrtftka  granr  bartqgronnd. 

Th»  rmaOmmt  U  1^  late  Sir  William  WOde,  the  emi- 
nent oo^ist^'aad  limiyaBd  of  the  gifted  **  Speranza,"  whose 
poems  in  tha-  Natiom  ooased  the  heart  of  "  Young  Lre- 
laad  "  to  leap  in  '48,  lies  a  littlo  out  of  the  main  road,  on 
the  borders  of  a  lake  known  by  the  title  of  Mack.  About 
three  miles  from  Mr.  Henry's,  and  at  the  outlet  of 
Kyienere  Lake,  stands  a  snug,  square,  old-fashioned 
housp,  formeriy  an  inn,  but  which  was  purchased  by^ 
Mr.  Andrew^  Armstrong,  as  genial  a  Scotchman  as  ever 
plunged  a  knife  into  a  haggis,  or  turned  off  a  mutchkiu 
of  Glenlivat.  He  died  very  suddenly  in  '75,  and  his  mem- 
ory is  cherished  by  the  **  whole  barony." 

Tlie  scenery  now  is  absolutely  splendid,  as  we  spin  on- 
ward to  Leenane,  a  village  sitnated  on  the  shores  of  the 
KUIedes,  a  romantic  inlet  of  the  Atlantic — a  basin  in  the 
heart  of  Titan  mouBiaios,  upon  the  grim  summsts  of  which 
the  white  olouds  fold  themselves  like  vails  of  ttdle  iUusion, 

The  village  extends  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
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■hon,  and  ia  ont  into  the  owIimngiDg  rook.  The  liotol  is  I  Iwding  to  the  latter  akiking  na  at  ri^t  u^n  and  dimp- 
tbeonly  building  with  aslatedroof,  andbvelftitfaeonnt  peaiing  thiongh  a  deflls  in  th«  moontaiiu.  I  caat  one 
a  ToSm^m,  aUu  a  montUnl  of  g«nuhie  poteen.  |  laat,  long,  lingering  glanoe  at  tba  KillerlM  Bay.  Hwwhitei, 


At  Leeuane  we  changed  horses,  and  apnn  ont  of  the  vil-  |  filmj  olonda  alill  OBiesaed  the  moontaia-topa,  but  through 
Ikge  at  a  lattling  pace,  paating  the  mail-car  from  Wart-  them  flame  pouring  the  dead  gold  of  the  vailed  ann, 
poiti  and  a  little  farther  on  the  otr  from  Oong,  the  road  I  whioh  grew  brighter,  ns  .it  deaoanded,   until   it  flashed 
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on  the  deep-blue  iraTes  of  the  inlet  in  gorgeone  irides- 
oence.  Tlie  liohens  and  mouea  And  ferns,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  olota  of  pnrpla  heather,  were  tipped  irith  jel- 
lov,  or,  when  in  ahsdow,  Msomed  deeper  and  more  in- 
tense titita.  The  aails  of  fisUag-boate  showed  white  egninst 
the  diatant  headlands,  whioh  stood  like  Titan  wuders  at 
the  entrance  of  the  broed  and  booming  Atlantio.  Tinj 
cabins  nestled  np  in  the  ciags,  wreaths  of  nAoke  revealiog 
their  whereabonto,  and  the  Tillage  of  I^enana  appeared 
like  an  irr^nlar  sbeak  along  the  tawny  sands. 

A  great  brawling  atream  lay  on  our  left  for  miles,  the 
mountains  towering  over  ns  on  the  right,  anlil  we  etmek 
the  open  bog-land,  where  gray-eyed  colleens,  in  the  soant- 
ieat  of  petticoats  and  the  nnkempteat  of  hair,  were  filling 
their  kreels  with  the  black  tarf  whioh  was  to  warm  their 
dainty  toes — ay,  their  limbs  were  molded  in  the  dai&tieet 
fashion — daring  the  ooming  Winter. 

"D'ye  see  that  big  moontaln  ont  beyant  on  the  lift  ?" 
asked  the  driver,  pointing  with  his  Isshless  whip  in  the 
direotion  of  which  he  spoke.  <*  That's  the  highest  monnt- 
ain  in  all  Ireland,  gloiy  be  to  Ood  I  That's  Croagh  Path- 
rick,  no  leas  ;  and  ont  beyant  it  ag'in  is  Clew  Bay,  wid  an 
island  for  every  day  in  tiie  year  stack  la  the  middle  a? 
it.  Tia,  yer  honor,  it's  the  troth  I'm  lellin'  ye.  Sorm  a 
lie  in  it !" 

Tea.  Croagh  Patrick  loomed  np,  a  Tsry  giant  among 
giants ;  and,  as  we  jingled  along,  my  Jehn  ■  >  dirarted  "  me 
with  stories  of  tfao  famous  pilgrimages  made  annually  to 
the  top  of  it  by  the  same  class  of  tme  believers  who  are  at 
this  initing  doing  the  same  thing  at  Knock  and  Iionrdes. 

Weetport  waa  dnly  reached.  I  put  up  at  the  Boyal,  a 
roomy  hotel — in  fact,  too  roomy  by  half,  for  I  had  a  bed- 
room that  would  have  aooommodated  a  company  of  the  Mayo 
Bifles.  The  coffee-room  is  also  an  apartment  of  Brobding- 
ywFpn  dimensions — pleaee  to  remember  that  I  am  speaking 
of  Westport,  not  of  Saratoga — where  I  aat  at  an  island  of  a 
table  to  the  stereotyped  broiled  trout,  followed  by  ham  and 
egga.    The  waiter  was  barefooted,  and  mored  about  in  so 


noiseleas  a  naanw  as  oeeaaionali;  to  give  ma  tbe  idea  of 
having  atarted  np  right  oat  of  the  gtoaad.  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  have  anything  but  ham  and  egga,  as  I  was 
becoming  rather  ^ind—lo^jotlr»  perdnx  /  and  his  reply  waa 
a  direct  negative,  followed  by,  in  an  nndertone,  "  divrle 
siod  ye  betther !" 

The  town  of  Westport  was  onoo  upon  a  time  a  plaee  of 
some  importano&  Now,  it  weua  a  decked  look  depieas- 
ing  to  contemplate.  Its  fine  quays  are  deserted,  its  pre- 
tentions warehotuea  rotting.  The  barraoks  and  poor- 
house  are  the  only  pnblio  buHdings  boasting  a  thriving 
appearanoe.  A  "  Boycotted  "  landlord  passed,  aa  I  atood 
examining  a  miserable  statoe  raised  to  some  defnnct  local 
worthy,  gnarded  by  two  ot  the  Boyal  Irish  Oonstabnlary, 
both  armed  with  rifies.  By-tbe-way,  those  men  wear  a 
floe  soldialy  sppearanee,  their  Linooln  Green  uniform 
inoestng  athletio  and  elegantly  molded  forms.  Some  of 
those  men  stniok  me  aa  being  the  very  perfection  ol  manly 
^mmetry. 

The  grand  entranoe  to  Sligo  Hobw,  the  domain  of  the 
Uarqnis  of  Sligo,  abuts  upon  the  town.  This  noUe  fam- 
ily is  extremely  poor ;  and  dnring  the  famine  of  '48, 
having  no  money  to  confaribute  to  the  Famine  I>md,  they 
osoaed  all  the  deer  to  be  slain,  and  to  be  given  tat  food. 

A  day  in  Weetport— melancholy  Westport— caused  me 
to  decide  upon  leaving  it,  and  the  fcdlowing  moming 
found  me  on  the  driver's  seat  of  the  lobster-oar,  en  route 
to  Cong,  dee{Hte  the  blandishments  of  mine  host  of  the 
Boyal,  who  endeavored  to  induce  me  to  take  a  sail  in 
Clew  Bay,  and  to  attempt  the  asoent  of  Croagh  Patrick. 
I  re-traversed  the  road  to  Leenane,  where  I  took  another 
poll  at  the  poteen,  and  hiring  am  ontside-car  all  to  myself, 
posted  to  Maam,  where  I  dined  at  one  of  the  moot  piotnr- 
esquely  ritnated  little  inns — the  identioal  hostelry  to  which 
the  Iiord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  had  been  denied 
admittance  by  the  late  Earl  of  Leitrim,  the  nobleman  who 
was  murdered  some  three  years  ago.  This  eooenttic  noble- 
man owed  Lord  Carlisle  a  gmdge,  and  when  the  latter. 
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vho  tiras  making  a  trip  throagh  GonQemara,  alighted  for 
the  purpose  of  diniag,  the  litndlord  iaformed  the  Viceroy 
that  he  had  'Tnfiten  erders  from  his  IcmdUn'd  (Lord  Leit- 
nm)  not  to  admit  him. 

While  waiting  for  tiie  inevitable  broiled  tront,  with  ham 
and  eggs,  I  took  a  header  in  a  pool  as  clear  as  orjstal.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  clearer  water  anywhere, 
aave,  perhops,  in  ^e^little  Ammer,  which  rolls  through  the 
Tillage  of  Oberammergan,  bo  celebrated  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  PaMidn  Play. 

My  road  now  lay  along  Longh  Gonib,  till  I  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Cong,  whioh  boosts  of  one  of  the  finest  rained 
abbeys  in  all  Ireland,  and  also  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
private  residenoes — namely,  Ashfield,  the  seat  of  Baron 
Ardiiann,  late  Sir  Atthnr  Guinness,  and  ex-proprietor  of 
the  eelebrated  brewery  in  Thomas  Street,  DubUn,  whose 
XX  porter  is  known  all  over  the  globe.  Lord  Ardi- 
iann and  the  imtriotio  Father  Lavelie  are  dose  friends, 
and,  from  all  aooouDts,  his  lordship's  name  is  never  likely 
to  be  pkoed  on  the  black  list  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  I 
visited  the  abbey,  and  spent  *^a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
•clook  "  within  its  hallcrwed  and  cloistered  walls.  The  carv- 
ings on  the  arehed  doorways  and  mullions  are  in  a  won- 
derful state  of  preservation,  for  I  believe  that  Gong  Abbey 
<lates  from  800. 

At  Gong  I  boarded  the  LwJy  Efflinton  steamer  for  a  trip 
down  Lough  Oorrib.  The  lake  is  wide,  and  fringed  with 
the  domains  of  the  Galway  and  Mayo  gentry.  The  scenery 
is  nothing  to  beast  of,  but  the  trip  is  nevertheless  a  very 
agreeable  one. 

Glose  to  the  Gity  of  Galway  the  boat  passes  Menlo  Gastle, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Yalentine  Blake,  a  family  who,  in  ''  th'  ould 
anshint  times,"  used  to  banquet  upon  platters  of  gold.  I 
arrived  in  Galway  just  in  time  to  dine  at  Black's  Hotel  and 
4»tch  the  maU  train  to  Dublin. 


TflE  STORr  OP  BLUEBEARD. 

It  is  a  common  but  very  mroneous  opinion  that  the 
legend  of  Bluebeard  was  devised  by  the  Boman  Catholics 
as  a  satire  upon  Henry  YIII. ;  nor  is  there  any  authority 
for  making  him  a  Tork,  as  Golman  has  done  in  his  melo- 
drama, with  charming  music  by  Michael  Kelly.  Dr. 
Gooke  Taylor  says  upon  the  inquiry,  "  The  manners  which 
the  story  portrays  describe  a  state  of  society  long  anterior 
to  the  age  of  the  Tudors ;  they  belong  to  a  time  when  the 
murder  of  wives  needed  not  io  shelter  itself  under  the 
form  of  law.  * 

"  There  are  lew  countries  in  ^estem  ^rope  which  do 
not  claim  the  equivaoal  honor  of  having  produced  a  Bine- 
beard  ;  and  we  ttcy  negard  the  tale  as  a  kind  of  concen- 
trated easeace  of  several  legends  and  traditions  relating  to 
outrages  perpetrated  by  feudal  lords  dvriag  the  feeble 
stage  of  monarchy,  when  it  might  "be  said  of  akiost  every 
country  in  Western  £teo^  :  'At  Uiis  tine  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel ;  every  ttan  did  that  whioh  aeemed  right  in 
his  own  eyes,'" 

Dr.  Taylor,  having  ^esamified  three  of  the  legends,  ob- 
serves, *'  We  think  that  traoos  of  these  three  legends  may 
be  found  in  Perrault's  story  of  Bluebeard,  and  that  instead 
of  havii^g  based  his  fiction  on  a  single  tradition,  he  endeav- 
ored to  make  it  a  kind  of  r^,mane  of  the  many  legends  of 
tyrannical  husbands  with  whioh  the  popular  literature  of 
France  abounds." 

One  of  the  versions  relates  that  Bluebeard  was  no  other 
than  GiUes,  Marquis  de  Liavai,  a  brave  marshal  of  France 
in  the  reigns  of  Gharles  TI.  and  VIL  His  revenues  were 
princely ;  wherever  he  went,  he  had  in  his  suite  a  seraglio, 


a  company  of  actors,  a  band  of  musiciauF,  a  society  of 
soroerers,  a  great  number  of  cooks,  packs  of  dogs,  and  above 
two  hondred  led  horses.  Mezeray  states  that  he  main- 
taioed  sorcerers  to  discover  hidden  treasures,  and  cor- 
rupted young  persons  of  both  sexes  that  ha  might  attach 
them  to.hitn,  and  afterward  killed  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  blood,  which  was  necessary  for  his  charms  and  in- 
cantations. He  was  at  length  (for  somo  state  crime  against 
the  Duke  of  Brittany)  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  field 
at  Nantes  ;  but  the  Duke,  who  witnessed  the  execution,  so 
far  mitigated  the  sentenoe  that  he  was  first  strangled,  then 
burnt,  and  his  ashes  interred.  He  confessed,  before  his 
death,  that  all  his  excesses  were  derived  from  his  wretched 
education,  though  desoended  from  one  of  the  most  illcs- 
trious  families  in  the  kingdom. 

Holinshed  notices  another  Bluebeard,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  anno.  1450.  When  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  the  people  were  bo  much  dis- 
pleased, that  for  defense  the  commons  assembled  in  great 
companies,  and  chose  a  captain  whom  ihey  called  Blue^ 
heard. 


ST.  ELOI,  THE  PATRON  OF  GOLDSMITHS  IN  FRANCE. 

DuBiKo  the  Austrasian  period  in  France  flourished  that 
good  King  Dagobert  of  tho  uneasy  chair,  and  to  show  how 
arts  and  statesmanship  went  together  in  his  days,  we  may 
remark  that  St  Eloi,  Sanctus  Eligius,  the  patron  saint  of 
goldsmiths  in  France,  teas  at  one  and  the  same  time  his 
goldsmith  and  his  Prime  Minister.  Lest  any  one  should 
suppose  that  ho  was  only  an  idle  goldsmith — only  free  of 
tbe  company  as  Lord  Palmerston  was  of  the  Fishmongers' — 
and  that  all  his  attention  was  devoted  to  politics,  we  may 
ioform  oar  readers  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that  St  Eloi, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  Premiership,  which  indeed  be 
owed  to  his  skill  as  a  goldsmith,  worked  still  At  his  forpe 
as  a  simple  artisan.  '*He  made  for  the  King,"  says  tho 
Clironicle,  ''  a  great  number  of  crosses  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  he  worked  incessantly,  seated  with  Lis 
servant  Thillon,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  at  his  side,  who  fol- 
lowed the  lessons  of  his  master."  From  the  saint  and  h:s 
disciples  sprung  the  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  in  France  and 
Paris.  That  was  the  famous  body  the  rules  of  whioh  were 
so  strict  and  their  work  so  good  that  the  "  touch  of  Paris  ** 
for  gold  and  silver  surpassed  the  touch  of  all  foreign  cities, 
and  was  only  equal  to  the  English  ''sterling." 

Here  we  have  before  us  the  seal  of  the  mystery  of  Paris, 
with  the  legend,  **  S,  Confrario)  S.  Eligii  Aurifabroum," 
where  S.  stands  for  "Sigillum."  In  the  c^dtre,  under  a 
Gothio  canopy,  stands  St  Eloi  himself,  mitre  on  head  and 
orozier  in  left  hand,  while  his  right  holds  tiie  hammer 
with  whioh  his  masterpieces  were  beaten  out  and  m(dded» 
putting  us  in  mind  of  the  good  old  English  rhyme ; 

**  By  hammer  and  hand. 
All  arts  do  stand." 

Headers  of  Chaucer  will  remember  that  the  daintj 
Prioress  used  no  oath  except  •*  By  St  Eloy." 

That  St  Eloi  was  reverenced  late  down  in  histoty,  we 
know  from  the  fact  that  in  the  wars  in  the  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  man  appeared  before  the  Court  of  the  Guild  of 
Goldsmiths  at  Paris,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bone  which  he 
asserted  was  a  rdio  of  St  Eloi,  their  patron  saint — rouse- 
inent  de  St.  Eloi — which  he  had  saved  in  the  wars  at  Hesdia 
nnd  hod  brought  to  the  Guild.  It  had  been  mounted  in 
silver,  he  said,  but  the  soldiers  had  taken  that  and  left  him 
the  bone.  Whereupon  a  solemn  minute  is  made  in  tho 
register  of  the  guild  of  the  fact,  and  a  little  later  on  we 
read  that  **  the  relic  of  Master  Si  Eloi,  mounted  in  a  verj 
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Landsome  picoe  of  rook  oiystal,  hod  been  hong  at  ihe  foot 
oX  his  fitatoe  in  their  common  halL'*  We  wonder  what  has 
become  of  HuXfort  beau  piece  of  cryatal,  and  of  the  silyer 
atatoe  of  the  saint 

Among  the  priyileges  of  the  Gniid  of  Qoldsmiths  at 
Pyuria  waa  the  right  of  carrying  the  ahiine  of  St  G^nevi^re, 
the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  on  their  shoolders  when  she  went 
ont  for  a  walk  or  a  proceesion.  Th^  also  bore  the  canopy 
oyer  the  head  of  the  King  of  Eranoe  at  his  aoeeaBion. 


ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

I  HAD  been  six  years  a  anrgeon  in  the  nary,  and  for  the 
last  two  of  those  six  years  I  had  been  ormsiiig  on  that 
dreadful  Gold  Cbast  Perhaps  I  was  not  the  best-tempered 
man  in  the  service,  bat  I  thought  I  was  badly  treated. 
The  Admiralty  and  I  Jiad  a  slight  disagreement,  and  the  end 
was  that  I  threw  npi my  oommkision  in  disgust  My  health 
was  much  brokan,  aad  while  I  was  recruiting  my  stavngth 
in  a  little  Devon  village,  I  did  the  one  thing  which  I  have 
never  regretted— *fell  in  love  with  a  good  girl,  and  married 
her.  I  iiad  a  eertain  amount  of  jnon^,  which  I  invested 
in  a  country  prootioe  ;  and  ior  aome  ;time  all  went  well 
with  us. 

But  we  were  not  to  escape  our  share  of  tronble.  My 
health,  which  had  suffered  move  seriously  tium  I  imagmed 
during  my  period  of  service,  broke  down  ;  .my  p^pactioe 
went  to  the  dogs  ;  we  got  deeply  into  debt ;  and,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  three  years  after  our  marriage,  one 
miserable  Sunday  in  November  found  my  wife  and  myself, 
with  our  two  little  children,  occupying  a  single  poor  room 
in  Qrenville  Streat,  off  Guildford  Street  We  had  then 
been  in  London  about  six  months,  and  I  had  been  unable 
— chiefly  on  accoimt  of  my  precarious  health — to  get  any- 
thing to  do. 

About  a  month,  however,  before  the  day  I  speak  of,  my 
only  friend  in  London  had  held  out  a  hope  of  obtaining 
for  me  the  post  of  private  physician  to  a  wealthy  relation. 
But  my  friend  had  been  compelled  suddenly  to  go  abroad, 
and  though  he  was  daily  expected  back,  yet  three  weeks 
had  now  passed,  and  I  had  gone  to  his  house  in  Kensing- 
ton day  after  diy  without  getting  any  tidings  of  him. 
Meanwhile  our  little  stock  of  money  was  quite  exhausted ; 
everything  that  could  be  spared  ^as  sold  or  pawned  ;  and 
on  this  Sunday  evening,  with  a  montii's  rent  due  next  day, 
my  wife  and  I  sat  before  a  miserable  apology  for  a  fire, 
with  absolute  want  staring  us  in  the  face.  We  had  not 
quite  a  shilling  left,  and  when  I  locdced  at  my  sleeping 
children  and  thought  of  the  future,  1  fairly  broke  down 
in  utter  despair.  It  mtm  tfam  I  fomd-what  a  treasure  I 
had  in  the  noUe^WBman  l)y  my  side.  Affecting  a  cheerful- 
ness which  she  tiould  not  lael,  she  impnted  to  me  a  por- 
tion of  her  own  coinage,  and  at  length  induced  me— anx- 
ious to  please  her  and  gkul  to  do  anything  rather  than  sit 
powerless — to  go  onoe  more  to  my  friend's  house. 

It  was  ten  o'doek,  on  a  cold,  drizzling  night,  when  I 
set  out  on  my  walk.  I  somehow  felt  a  kind  of  fictitious 
hopefulness,  and  walked  briskly,  Teaohitely  shutting  out 
the  thought  of  failure.  I  stood  some  time  at  my  friend*s 
door  before  I  dared  to  ring  the  bell  that  would  change  my 
hopes  or  my  fears  into  certainty ;  and  when  at  last  the 
servant  iriio  answered  my  ring  told  me  that  her  master  had 
not  yet  vetomed,  I  fairly  staggered  into  a  chair  in  the 
hall,  overcome  with  disappointment.  The  woman,  seeing 
my  condition,  brought  me  a  little  brandy,  which  revived 
me  somewhat ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  felt  able  to 
move,  and  it  struck  midnight  as  I  left  the  door  for  my 
long  and  cheerless  walk.   The  rain  fell  in  a  steady  drizzle, 


but,  though  I  was  lightly  clad,  I  never  heeded  it  My 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  my  poor  wife  sitting  alone  and 
watching  for  me,  and  on  the  wretched  news  I  was  bring- 
ing her.  I  walked  on,  heedless  of  the  bitter  cold  and  of 
the  constant  rain,  feeling  the  numbness  of  misery  in  my 
heart 

How  it  happened  I  do  not  know,  but  somehow  I  lost 
my  way,  and  after  wandering  aimlessly  for  some  time,  I 
found  that  I  was  in  a  street  I  did  not  know — the  Gray*a 
Inn  Boad,  as  I  afterward  learned.  I  could  see  no  one  to 
direct  me,  and  was  walkii^  on  rather  anxiously,  when  I 
stumbled  over  the  ionn  of  a  man,  who  was  lying  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  eofwed  «ntrance  of  a  wretched  court 
For  a  few  yards  I  'talked,  tooimuch  absorbed  in  my  own 
troubles  to  think  of  anytUsgHgln ;  but  then,  thank  God  ! 
I  thought  of  the  nmfuBtuuate  laaniyiDg  in  the  rain,  and 
as  a  doctor,  felt,  wash  «temigly.|Mduqn  :ihan  I  otherwise 
should,  that  it  w»B^inyiaq^to^ -Iwmiriid  ■■■int  him  if 
possible. 

Thflve^ias  a  gaaten^inibe^satnave  to  ihe  oourt,  and 
by  it  I W9A  enal^ad  ^  «ae  liMi  ^Ibe  -prostrate  figure  was 
that  of  a  aiBgularlytallJandTpt^WB'fuBy  buih  man  ;  and  on  a 
closeromiMRitiou  I  nmu  ■lapiiaud  to  find  that  his  dress  was 
that  'Of  .a  ;g«fltleman.  At  once  I  thought  ihe  had  been 
robbed,  and  j>erhaps  murdered  ;  bat,  taking  his  hand  to 
feel  his  pulse,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  remarkably  handsomo 
diamond  xii^  on  his  finger  ;  and  the  beating  of  his  putee* 
though  very  faint,  showed  me  that  he  was  not  dead. 

Then  I  thought,  with  something  of  contempt,  that  I  had 
a  case  of  mere  drunkenness  to  deal  with  ;  but  yet,  on  care- 
ful examination,  I  could  detect  no  fume  of  spirits,  and  the 
faint  action  of  his  heart  at  length  oonvincod  me  that  the 
man  was  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  probably  from 
want  of  food. 

With  considerable  labor,  in  my  weak  condition,  I  man- 
aged—half lifting,  half  dragging  him — ^to  convey  him  into 
the  covered  passage,  and  determined  to  stay  with  him 
until  some  passer-by  would  assist  me.  I  had  not  waited 
long  when  a  half-tipsy  woman^  walking  past^  looked  into 
the  passage,  and  came  over  to  sAs  what  was  the  matter. 
She  looked  keenly  at  me  and  at  my  unconscious  patient, 
and  I  noticed  her  eye  gleam  as  ahe  caught  sight  of  a  mas- 
sive gold  chain  on  his  vest 

I  asked  her  to  go  at  once  and  fetch  assistanoe,  but  she 
immediately  replied  that  I  need  not  tronble  myself  any 
further. 

*'  I  know  him  well ;  he's  Booney,  that  owns  the  public 
house  close  by.    I'll  get  him  home  all  right" 

At  first  her  assurance  almost  imposed  upon  me,  but 
when  I  looked  at  the  pale,  aristocratic  face  that  I  sup- 
ported on  my  knee,  I  felt  convinced  that  she. had  invented 
the  story,  with  a  view  to  phmdeiing  the  helpless  man.  I 
told  her  sternly  that  if  ahe  did  not  go  for  a  policeman  I 
would  do  so  myself.  She  went  off  hurriedly— «s  I  thought, 
for  that  purpose — ^but  came  back  no  more ;  and  now  I  was 
once  more  alone  with  my  strange  patient^  and  as  the  min- 
utes went  by  I  knew  not  what  to  da 

Help,  however,  was  near.  I  noticed  a  poor  girl — she 
did  not  look  more  than  sixteen — ^walking  slowly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street ;  I  called  to  her,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hositaUon  she  c^me  over.  I  briefly  explained  to 
her  the  circumstances,  and  asked  her,  if  she  possibly  could, 
to  get  me  a  drop  of  oordial,  or  the  man  would  die. 

<*  I  have  only  got  fourpence,"  she  said,  in  a  kindly  Irish 
voice,  "and  I  was  going  to  pay  for  my  bed  with  that  at 
the  kitchen  in  Fnlwood's  Bents.  But  sure,  I'll  get  some- 
thing from  the  chemist  instead,  and  I'll  trust  to  God  for  a 
night's  lodging—I've  slept  out  before  now."  And  away 
she  went,  suroly  not  the  worst  of  Gocd  Samaritans. 
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Vexj  aoaa  sbs  letamed  with  tho  modioine,  taxi  I  sent 
liei  again  to  fetoh  a  polioeman.  I  foroad  a  litUo  between 
tli«  Duti'a  teeth,  and  preaently  be  oama  to  aad  opened  bis 
ejea.  I  aiked  him  how  he  oame  theta  ;  ha  uid,  "Tired 
and  starring."  And  then  I  aAed  him  where  ba  oame 
from,  and  he  Boddanly  brightened  np,  and  looking  keeulir 
at  me  for  a  mommt,  said,  "  Edinburgh  ";  but  from  the 
way  he  aaid  it  I  felt  oonnnoed  he  was  deoelving  me,  and 
abortlj  after  asked  thfl  asme  qaeaiioa  again,  and  he,  with 
the  Moue  look,  said,  "  Olaagnw," 

In  hia  weak  Mate,  however,  I  forbore  qneetianing  him 
further,  and  a  polioeman  pnaently  ooming  np,  we  got  him 
into  a  oab,  add  took  bim  to  the  hospital,  where  I  waited 
nntil  he  was  pnt  to  bed.-  Before  I  left  I  asked  the  honae- 
snrgeon  to  give  a  shilling  to  the  poor  girl— Mary  Kennedy 
was  her  name.  He  readily  did  so,  and  ahe  went  off  to 
sleep  in  "Old  Walter'a"  lodging-bonae  in  Fnlwood's 
Benta. 

Vfhba  at  last  I  got  home,  I  fonod  my  wife  waiting 
anxiously  for  ma.  However,  when  I  told  my  story  she 
forgave  the  delay,  and  in  talking  over  the  atnmge  oironm- 
staaoee  of  the  night  we  forgot  for  the  time  onr  own  tronbles. 
My  wife  insiited  that  something  good  would  oome  ont  of 
the  matter,  and  at  eight  o'olock  next  morning  ahe  roused 
me,  and  made  ma  set  off  for  the  hospitaL  As  I  was  on  my 
way  there  my  eye  waa  oanght  by  an  adTertisemant  on  a 
boarding : 

■'  OHB  HUSDaBD  POUNDS  BEWABD.— A  Gentleman  o(  nn- 

sound  mind  Das  esoaped  from  the  H Private  Asylain.    The 

above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  persnn  flndlDg  him  and  restor- 
ing bIm  to  his  IrieDds." 

Then  followed  a  deaeription  whioh  exactly  tallied  with  the 
appeaianoe  o(  my  patienL  Everything  waa  now  dear  to 
me,  and  I  hirly  ran  to  the  hospital. 

Here,  however,  my  hopea  were  damped,  for  I  found 
that  polioeman  Z  h»d  gone  there  befora  me  and  totd  a 
etmy  very  different  from  the  trne  one,  whioh  I  have  naz- 
rated,  and  had  actoally  gone  the  length  of  wamir-  "•-- 


nttoritiM  afpinat  ma  Ibe  ecdioitor  wboas  addnM  was 
gfveo  is  tlie  edvertisement  liad  been  aent  for,  and  the 
worthy  oonatabls  had  evidently  determined  to  braaea  it 
oat  and  aeonre  the  hnndied  ponnda.  I  saw  the  bonae- 
surgeon,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  thought  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  aaid,  "  We  mnat  get  that  girl  at 

I  went  myself  immediately  to  the  wretohed  don  where 
ahe  had  stopped,  and  brooght  her  baok  witb  me.  A  veiy 
abort  examination  before  the  soUdtor  settled  Policeman 
Z's  cue  ;  and  an  hour  afterward  I  waa  able  to  go  baok  to 
my  wifa  with  mora  money  in  my  pooket  than  I  had  had 
for  many  a  long  day. 

But  that  was  not  the  beet  of  iL  I  viaitad  my  patiant — 
who  waa  so  other  than  the  wealthy  baronet.  Sir  Ohades 
Frampton — every  day.  He  seemed  to  take  a  strong  liking 
for  me,  and  wbeai  be  woe  wall  enongh  to  be  moved,  bis 
friends  proposed  that  I  shonld  take  him  nnder  my  eaift 
He  waa  perfectly  harmless,  and,  after  reaiding  abroad  with 
US  for  a  oonple  of  yean,  be  eo  far  reoovered  that  he  was 
enabled  to  dispenaa  with  my  aerrioea,  and  to  manage  his 
own  afikirs.  He  showed  hia  gratitode,  however,  in  moat 
ptinoely  faahion  ;  settled  an  annuity  on  poor  Mary  Ken- 
nedy (she  had  previooaly  been  libmally  rewarded  hj  his 
friends),  and  bought  ~3e  the  practioe  whioh  I  slill  hold. 
From  that  day  everything  has  proapered  with  me,  and  I 
am  now  rit^  enongh  to  Imve  the  work  to  my  eldeat  son, 
and  amnse  myself  in  writing  soma  of  the  onriona  incidents 
of  my  life,  not  the  least  strange  of  whioh  is  the  provl- 
dential  occnrreace  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Itoad. 


Sous  old  aagfl  advised  poople  to  agree,  for  the  law  is 
costly.  This  is  good  oonnoel  baded  with  good  leaeon ; 
the  diaiges  of  a  suit  many  times  exeeeding  the  value  of 
the  thing  oontended  for.  The  Italians  aay  to  this  effect : 
"  A  lean  agreement  is  better  than  a  fat  sentenoe." 


•  cmmxAtA  cOLLBn. 


JVDaE   NOT,    TBAT    YE   BE   NOT  JVDQED, 


Itjim  HOT,  TBIT  T 


T   THB  OOTKBINO*   rBOK  TBS  SUSBr  fiaUM   V 


JUDGE    NOT,    THAT 

By  Jane 
In  the  blue  waters  of  Oheaapeeke  Buy,  aboat  tluee  milea 
from  its  eonthem  shore,  lies  ui  idsaj,  one  of  the  nan; 
wUoh  dot  the  bloo  waters  of  this  inlet,  bnt  difieriiig  from 
the  rest  In  the  posseeaioa  of  n  pile  of  mios,  the  traoes  of 
high  cnltivntioii,  and— a  storj. 

Bat  the  stor;  begins  a  long  way  from  the  bright  waters 
of  the  Gheospeoke,  in  a  snmptnoiis  mansion  in  the  best 
part  of  London,  where,  at  the  head  of  a  dioner-tKble,  sor- 
ronnded  onlj  with  gentlemen,  ssfr  one  whom  the  world 
ealled  Fortnnatru,  dispenaiag  his  lordly  hoapibJify  with  a 
oordial  grace  and  eonrtesj  justly  ranked  as  among  the 
beat  gifta  with  whioh  naton  bad  »o  liberallf  endowed 
VoL  Xt,  Na  3-19. 


YE    BE    NOT  JUDGED. 

G.  AUSTIN. 

Balph  Horton,  the  miUionaire  banker  and  speoalator — the 
moneyed  wonder  of  hia  day. 

The  dinner  had  been  a  feast,  and  now  that  the  oloth  was 
drawn,  the  wines  oiicnlatiag  so  freely  were  ot  the  Tinteges 
icaerred  for'prinoes  and  those  whose  oombined  wealth  and 
appiedation  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  ptiaoes,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  rintners,  at  least.  Erery  one  was  drinking, 
and  freely,  too,  ezoept  one,  and  he  was  the  boat ;  who, 
perfsotly  oool  .and  aelf-poaaeeaed  himself,  watahed  the 
growing  exoitement  of  hia  gnesta  with  a  gleam  of  oynieiam 
in  hia  dark,  bright  eyes,  and  a  smile  whoae  satishodon  was 
dlg^tlj  tiaged  with  contempt  upon  the  handsoiae  month. 
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forfonatelj  oouoeoled  by  the  hand  upon  which  he   care- 
lesaly  leaned. 

At  his  left  hand  sat  a  swarthy  giant,  whose  mighty 
frame,  enormous  strength  and  dork  determination  of 
czpKflBixni  wcnld  have  better  befitted  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  banditti,  the  captain  of  a  corsair,  or  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  mad  adyenturers,  than  a  peaceful  gentleman 
of  the  most  fashionable  circle  of  London  society,  and  of 
no  more  tmcolent  occnpation  than  occasional  stock  specu- 
lations, in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  wcnderf  ul 
succedb— and  this  was  the  more  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Clifton 
Gray  had  already  dissipated  not  only  the  handsome  for* 
tune  inherited  from  his  father,  but  the  still  more  consider* 
able  one  brought  him  three  yeaiis  before  by  his  beautiful 
wife,  and  would  how  be,  were  it  not  for  these  same  speea- 
jations,  little  better  than  a  pauper.  What — to  except  this 
similarity  of  occupation — should  ever  have  drawn  these 
two  men,  Bolph  Horton  and  Clifton  Gray^  together,  was  a 
marvel,  and  a  constant  topic  with  all  who  haan  thom  ;  for 
never  did  tho  rough,  intolerant  manamrgfeOtay  appear 
more  offaisivo  than  wheruBontiwiUiil  with  the  polished  ur- 
banity of  Hortozi,  and  aesnr  did.tlte  sMgilfrmKcence  and 
the  subterfuge  of  Hqrtntt  mmo:  bo  much  I^b  deceit  and 
lalse  pretensca.  ammbmL .  intmtjmiad  by  Gray 'a  unsparing 
tongue  and  MmaJaBgh. 

Sudi  a  ]angiiiu»  jmkfolhiiiped  his  jesting  coma^nt  upon 
his  host*a  iiSMitiiiii  of  Jiaraig  bem  abBQi:liediii*busineas 
during  the  ^afiomaaaiiv  when  Gragr  Towed  that  ho  had  seen 
him  driving  near  BL  Jolm'a  wood  with,  a  .lady  bo  closely 
vailed  and  ahawled  as^to  daly-  renngnitwML, 

For  the  iitat  tittift  that  eveoiqg  the  faaniUr.  looks  an- 
noyed at  his  friend's  jests,  ^nd  ansvBM,  oddly: 

*'And  if  I  sow  you,  or  any  oth^  gentleman,  driving 
with  a  lady,  and  p^ceived  that  neither  of  yon  wished  to 
be  recognized,  do  you  think  I,  should  make  it  if  topic  of 
general  eonversAtioxL  ?"    • 

"  What  the  mischief  do  I  case  what  you  would  do,  or 
wouldn*t  do  ?*' retorted  Gray,  brutally.  *^Vm  not  afi-oid 
of  any  msn^B  meddling  further  in  my  aflbirs  than  I  allow 
him  tp.  But  what  Xdo  say  is,  that  I  hate  to  see  a  fellow 
ashamed  of  what  he's  doing,*  and  try  to  «pasa  for  a  saint 
with  the  world,  when,  at  heart,  he*s  as  great  a  sinner  as 
the  rest.of  us." 

**  As  great,  maybe,  btttaearoaly  as  large  a  sinner  as  your- 
self. Gray,  if  you're  talking  of  any  of  us,"  interposed 
young  Bhthefield,  good-naturedly  ;  and  as  the  burly  ruffian 
tamed  upon  him,  like  a  stupid,  furious  bull  upon  the 
latest  oomer  into  tho  arena,  the  banker,  with  the  sneer 
upon  his  lips  deepened  to  bitteredb  contempt,  turned  to 
the  servant  who  stood  beside  him  with  a  letter  upon  his 
salver,  took  it,  and,  asking  permission  with  a  gesture, 
opened  and  read  it,  folded  it  smoothly,  and*  replaced  it  in 
his  pocket,  then  filled  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  sat 
for  a  moment  waiting  for  its  revivifying  eifect»  Then  he 
whispered  to  the  servant : 

••Have  my  cab  brought  round  to  the  side  door  di- 
rectly." And  then,  with  a  reckless  laugh,  he  turned  once 
more  to  his  guests,  and,  filhng  his  glass,  cried  :  "Here  is 
to  the  lovely  Fifine  and  her  twinkling  feet  I  May  they 
dance  her  to  boundless  fortune,  as  they  already  have  to 
boundless  admiration  !" 
"  Fifine  I  Fifine  V*  shouted  the  guests,  and  Gray  cried : 
*'  She  dances  to-niglit ;  let  us  adjourn  to  the  theatre,  and 
fmish  the  night  at  Crocky's.  By-the-\^ay,  Horton,  it  isn't 
Fiiine,  is  it,  old  bov — ^your  fair  incognita,  you  know  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  I'd  tell  you  if  it  were  ?    You're  too  dan- 
gerous a  rival,"  replied  the  banker  ;  and,  with  one  of  his 
coolest  laughs,  Gray  sprang  from  the  table,  crying: 
••ru  try  my  lucis  with  the  liltlo  witch  this  very  even- 


ing. What  a  joke,  to  cut  you  out,  Horton  I  and  by  your 
owa  suggestion,  as  it  were  ;  for,  if  you  hadn't  proposed 
.her  health,  I  never  should  have  thought  of  her." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  whole  gay  party  entered  the 
banker's  box  at  the  Haymarket,  and  were  then  deserted  by 
their  host,  who  pleaded  an  engagement,  but  promised  to 
return,  or  to  rejoin  them  at  Crockford's,  later  in  the 
evenlog. 

"  To  Lady  Bamfield's !"  was  the  brief  command,  as 
Horton,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  sprang  into  his  cab  at  iho 
door  of  the  theatre,  and  allowed  his  face  to  fall  into  the 
haggard  and  de&perate  look  so  long  fought  back  ;  and,  as 
the  carriage  whirled  along,  he  once  more  took  the  brief 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  read  it  again  and  again  : 

,  "  All  is  lost  The  grand  coup  has  failed,  and  to-morrow  we 
mast  etcher  swamp  what  is  left  in  meettng  tho  note  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  let  it  go  to  protest  Either  way  we  ore  mined ;  and  I 
am  leaving  for  Amsterdam  to-night  with  what  I  can  lay  hands  on. 
Join  me  there,  and  we  will  divide  the  spoil." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  Horton  had  no  trouble  in 
recognizing  the  hand  of  Thomas  Edgewood,  his  ostensible 
cashier,  actually  his  tool  and  accomplice  in  tho  desperate 
hazards  which  lately  had  degenerated  into  still  moro  des- 
perate frauds — successful  for  a  while,  and  now,  of  a 
sudden,  changed  to  desperate  dangers  for  both  of  them.  • 

*'  Fool  I"  muttered  the  banker,  as  he  tore  the  letter  into 
a  thousand  fragments.  '*  Share  the  spoil  I  He  thinks  I 
have  been  ass  enough  to  trust  him  with  all  my  secrets,  all 
my  resouroea  Let  him  divide  the  spoil,  as  he  says,  and 
fancy  that  he  is  cheating  mo,  as  no  doubt  he  wilL  My 
fortune  and  my  home  ar^ secured  in  a  ^^»*yi?^^  land,  and  if 
she  will  fly  thither " 

Tli^  carriage  stopped  before  a  large  and  brilliantly 
lighted  house  ;  and  fiye  minutes  later'  Mr.  Horton  made 
his  bow  to  his  hostess,  turned  from  one  to  another  of  hia 
fair  fiaends,  took  a  turn  in  the  waltz  with  several  of  them, 
and  at  last  approached  n  fair,  delicate  woman,  whose  color 
had  faded  and  deepened  at  his  entrance  into  th6  rooms  so 
vividly  as  to  flatter  the  lordling  who  stood  talking  to  her 
with  the  fancy  that  his  compliments  wese  having  an  unex- 
pected efEect 

'*Mr3.Gray,  may  I  hope  for  a  galop  ?  "  adbod  the  banker, 
gayly ; .  and  the  bloaode  silently  nsBonting,  they  glided 
away,  danoe^  for  a  few  minutes,  and  paused  at  tho  en* 
trance  of  a 'dimly  lighted  conservatory. 

**  Come  in  here ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
Clara,"  whispered  the  mined  man.;  and  the  woman,  who 
had  learned  to  interpret  and  obey  the  tones  of  that  voice 
before  those  of  her  own  conscience,  her  own  soul,  obeyed 
them  now,  and,  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  that  door, 
stepped  also  across  tho  boundary  between  the  follies  that 
man  may  pardon  and  the  crime  that  none  but  God  can 
wipe  away  ;  between  safety  and  dishonor,  weakness  and 
guilt,  fair  repute  and  open  shame — for  when  Clara  Gray 
again  entered  that  gay  ballroom,  she  had  promised  to  do> 
sert  home  and  husband  and  character,  and  all  who  made 
her  world,  to  fly  across  the  sea  with  the  man  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  love  so  long  and  so  closely,  that  now, 
when  the  love  was  confessed,  it  rose  like  a  flood  in  her 
heart,  and  swept  away  all  barriers,  all  shame,  all  doubt, 
and  reared  its  serpent  head  from  out  the  flowers  her 
tempter  heaped  upon  it,  asserting  itself  her  conqueror  and 
tyrant  for  ever. 

"  And  now,  my  own  brave  darling  I"  were  Balph  Hor- 
ton's  last  words,  *'  the  plan  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy,  if 
you  retain  your  self-possession.  Go  home,  order  the  car- 
riage to  wait,  go  up  to  year  dressing-room,  and,  without 
summoning  your  maid,  change  your  dress  to  the  simplest 
and  lead(  expensive  ono  you  possess  ;  replace  your  opera- 
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wraps,  that  the  serTanta  maj  not  nolioe  anything  ;  then 
drive  to  yonr  cousin  Emily's,  where  we  iiave  bo  oftei^  met ; 
dismiss  yonr  carriage,  saying  that  Mrs.  Moorland  will 
bring  yon  home ;  go  in  and  ask  for  Emily,  vho  will  nob 
be  at  home,  since^I  jost  saw  her  at  the  theatre  ;  and  then 
come  out  and  enter  the  hackney  chariob  which  will  be 
waiting  a  few  doors  away,  with  me  inside  it.  Mrs.  Moor- 
landNs  servants  will  not  notice  that  it  is  not  yonr  own, 
and  no  alarm  will  be  raised  before  noon  to-morrow,  by 
which  time  we  will  be  nearer  the  French  than  the  English 
ooast,  and  all  our  troubles  for  ever  left  behind.  Be  brave, 
dear  love,  and  all  will  go  welL" 

*'  Oh,  Balph  !"  murmured  the  unhappy  woman,  strug- 
gling feebly  against  the  folds  of  the  serpent,  *'oan  you — 
will  you  love  me  enough  to  compensate  for  all  I  am  saori- 
£oing  ?  My  oonscience,  my  name,  my  soul  itself,  Balph  ?" 

But  as  she  who  hebitatea  is  lost,  so  she  who  argues 
fipon  a  point  like  this  only  asks  to  be  oonvinced,  and  a 
few  moments  later,  when  Balph  Horton  left  his  victim  in 
the  midst  of  the  gay  group  about  their  hostess,  he  was  as 
sure  that  she  would  follow  his  directions  to  the  very  letter, 
as  he  was  that  he  had  given  them ;  and  the  event  jostifled 
his  certainify,  for  that  night  Clara  Gray  fled  from  her  home 
for  ever.  And  when  the  next  evening  saw  the  gay  world 
aiiembled  in  its  various  pleasure-marts,  her  name  was 
lightly  tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  accompanied  with  cyni- 
cal sneer,  staid  condemnation  or  brutul  and  ribald  jest,  as 
the  sex  and  temper  of  tha  speaker  dictated,  while  up  and 
down,  hither  and  thither,  like  a  wild  beast  let  loose,  or  a 
demon  in  human  shape,  raged  the  husband,  who,  having 
never  treated  his  wife  with  other  than  neglect  and  insult 
while  she  was  his,  felt  that  no  vengeance  would  be  too  ter- 
rible, no  condemnation  too  hopeless,  for  him  to  visit  upon 
her  and  her  accomplice,  could  Lo  but  once  overtake  them. 
But  the  banker's  measures  had  been  too  skillfully  taken  to 
be  easily  discovered  or  thwarted,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Thompson  sailed  from  Dover  and  arrived  in  Calais  unsus- 
pected and  unobserved,  and,*by  a  few  timely  changes  of 
name  and  residence,  soon  placed  Uienuselves  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  discovery. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  a  small  French  brigantine  sailed 
wearily  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and,  after  some  little  cruis- 
ing bock  and  forward,  dropped  anchor  dose  beside  the 
lovely  islet  we  have  mentioned,  and,  a  boat  being  low- 
ered, set  ashore  a  lady  and  gentleman,  with  some  few  at- 
tendants. 

"There,  my  own,"  said  he,  softly,  as  the  two  landed  in 
the  bright  little  cove  and  stepped  upon  the  flower-strewn 
turf.  "  Here  is  the  home  of  which  we  so  long  have  dreamed; 
here  is  the  secret  and  enchanted  isle  of  Avillon.  Shall  we 
give  it  that  name  ?  and  will  you  be  contented  here  for  all 
your  life  and  mine  ?*' 

"With  you,  Balph,  anywhere,"  replied  the  still  lovely 
but  wasted  woman,  on  whose  youth  and  beauty  this  last 
year  had  wrought  so  terribly  ;  and  as  he  turned  aside  to 
direct  the  men  who  were  already  unloading  a  tent  and 
^ther  conveniences  for  a  stay  of  some,  hours,  Clara  mur- 
mured to  herself,  while  her  pale  lips  trembled  convul-. 
sively  : 

"  Contented  to  livd  here  ?  Yes,  and  to  die  here,  if  it  is 
only  soon," 

A  few  days,  and  the  skilled  French  artisans,  of  whom  the 
•brigantine  had  brought  a  large  force,  had  erepted  a  little 
dwelling,  tiny,  but  comfortable,  to  serve  through  the  Sum- 
mer weather  just  beginning,  and  were  already  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  substantial  and  stately  mansion  destined 
to  repflaoe  it 

The  communications  of  the  little  colony  with  the  main- 
land were  rare  and  brief,  for  nearly  everything  requiied, 


either  for  tiie  maintenanoe  of  the  people  or  the  oonstruo* 
tion  of  the  buildings,  was  to  be  found  in  the  cargo  of  the 
Hope  or  among  the  products  of  the  island,  and  all  that  was 
known  among  the  aoattered  and  ignorant  population  of 
tiiat  part  of  tne  ooaet  was  the  mere  fact  that  a  French  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife,  named  Booesillon.  were  building  a 
house  upon  one  of  the  islands  off  the  coasts  and  that  not 
one  of  their  servants  or  mechanics  could  speak  a  word  of 
English,  with  the  exception  of  Antoine,  a  grave,  white- 
haired  domestic,  who  invaiiably  came  ashore  to  tranaoot 
aQ.y  little  business  that  might  be  necessary. 

So  Avillon  was  settled,  and  the  secret  bower  built  where 
Balph  Horton  hoped  to  hide  his  goilt  and  shelter  the  poor 
weak  victim  of  his  passion  and  her  own  ^remorse  from  the 
knowledge  and  vengeance  of  man,  and,  it  may  be  he  fan- 
cied, from  God  as  welL 

The  house  completed,  and  some  otiiers  for  farm-laborers* 
fishermen,  and  a  half-dozen  of  similar  families  of  settlers, 
the  brigantine  set  sail  again,  carrying  back  all  the  artisans* 
who,  cp^ected  from  various  parts  of  France  and  the  l^vt 
Countries,  would,  upon  being  released,  disperse  to  the  four 
comers  of  those  countries,  and  never  one  of  them  be  able 
to  tell  where  he  had  been,  or  for  whom  he  had  been  em* 
ployed,  so  utter  was  their  iguorxmce  and  so  clever  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  fugitives. 

Winter  came  and  jmssed,  and  another  Summer  shed  its 
beauty  upon  that  lovely  portion  of  earth's  surface.  The 
plantation,  nnder  the  influence  of  abundant  means,  exoel- 
lent  care  and  its  own  wonderful  advantages  of  nature,  had 
grown  to  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  prosperity. 

The  small  but  elegant  mansion,  with  its  impress  of 
French  taste  and  English  sohdity,  its  abundant  furniture 
of  the  most  luxurious  description,  and  its  setting  of  almo^t^ 
tropical  verdure  and  bloom,  looked  the  fitting  dwelline^- 
place  of  the  ownej^  of  this  Fortunate  Isle,  and  the  meekest 
and  most  contented  of  spirits  might  have  experienced  a 
pang  of  envy  in  glancing  at  the  fair  exterior  of  this  hidden 
home.     The  exterior,  alas  I 

It  was  in  the  golden  setting  of  the  Summer  sun  that  a 
little  boat  shot  out  from  a  cove  upon  the  neighboring  coasr* 
and  rapidly  neared  the  shores  of  Avillon,  as  the  island  was 
now  universally  called. 

It  contained  but  one  passenger — a  grave,  gray -haired 
man,  of  kind  and  thoughtful  face — and  was  managed  by 
Antoine,  whose  withered  face  looked  graver  and  sadder 
than  its  wont 

Arrived  at  the  pretty  little  quay,  the  latter  helped  his 
passenger  to  disembark,  and  then  said  : 

'*  Hasten  to  the  house,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  Monsieur 
le  Docteur,  for  my  master  is  fearfully  impatient,  and  I 
promised  that  not  an  instant  should  be  lost    Hasten  1" 

The  doctor  replied  only  by  a  slight  nod,  and,  seizing  the 
Ifttle  chest  of  medicines  the  other  handed  to  him,  ho 
rapidly  disappeared  up  the  bowery  paths  leading  to  tbe 
white-walled  house  showing  in  glimpses  through  the  tree««. 

A  servant  was  awaiting  him  at  the  door,  and,  without  a 
word,  led  him  directly  up-stairs  to  a  chamber  furnished 
with  all  the  luxury  that  taste,  experience  and  unstinted  ex- 
penditure could  combine  with  a  certain  elegant  simplicity 
befitting  that  lovely  and  sylvan  home. 

An  hour  later  the  physician  slowly  descended  the  slairp, 
closely  followed  by  a  man,  in  whose  haggard  and  worn  &oe, 
wasted  figure  and  silver-threaded  hair  might  still  be  trao<  <l 
the  d^bo)maire  beauty  which,  two  years  before,  had  given 
Balph  Horton  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  handsom- 
est men  in  London. 

The  two  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  stood  bareheaded 
upon  tbe  dose  greensward  in  front,  while  above  shone  atl 
the  splendor  of  the  starry  Summer  night,  and  beyond,  tha 
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JUDGE   SOI,    THAT   YE   BE   SOT  JUDGED. 


low  lapping  of  ths  bm  npon  Iho  Aora  nude  ftoeompud- 
ment  to  the  grieTing  long  of  the  nightingalB  in  tha  ross- 

"No  hope— no  hope  at  all,  doctor  ?"  repwted  Horton, 
ID  tha  Ions  of  ooe  who  plaada  to  ui  inexornble  jadge. 

"I  wish  I  could  Bee  an;,  Mi.  Botwiillon, "  replied  the 
phjaioian. 
sadly.  "But 
evarj  remedy 
has  been  ^• 
hanatad.  It  is 
tbianttet  proe- 
trationofmmd 
aiding  npon 
the  ph jaieal 
aystem  that 
baffles  ma.  If 
Mrs.    Bonssi]- 

make  the 
alightest  ef- 
fort,  feel  the 
slightest  inter- 
est in  her  own 

might  be 
something  to 
work  upon; 
bat     ftB    it 

"She  is  dy- 
ing of  a  broken 
heart,"  groan- 
ed the  misei^ 
able  man.  hid- 
ing hia  face 
in  bis  hands, 
and  oareleas  of 
who  heard  or 
marreled  athis 

Tlieolddoo- 
tor  mada  no 
reply;  one 
keen  glance 
from  nnder  his 
shaggy  eye- 
browB  said; 
perhaps,  that 
ha  already 
knew  the  ee- 
aret  thos  rs- 
Taaled,  bat  it 
was  not  one 
with  which  he 
felt  himaeU 
celled  to  deal, 
and  after  a 
mome  n  t'a 

paose,  he  held       ^^,_ _^^ .._ 

ont  his  hand  ^j,  „  ^j,pg,^  ,,,^1 

in  leave -tak- 
ing. Biinply  eaying:  "I  will  be  at  tha  core  at  aaren 
o'clock  to-morrow  mmiing,  if  yon  will  send.  I  aoaroely 
think  it  will  he  more  than  twenlj-fonr  hoars  toDger. 
Oood<night,  sir,  and  Ood  oomfcoi  yon.  If  yon  woald  like 
to  have  ma  bring  a  clergyman " 

"No,  no  I"  cricJ  fiorton,  witti  a  ahndder— "no  dergy- 


"Ae  yoa  please,  sir,  of  oonrBe,"  replied  tha   doctor,  a 
little  displaaaad  ;  and  then  he  went  bis  way  ;  and  Balph 
hastened  back  to  the  chamber,  where  all  that  ha  lored  lay 
•lipping  from  hia  grasp  ;  and  neither  of  them  saw  tha 
stealthy  figure  Inrking  in  tiie  grove  between  the  house  and 
the  shore,  or  heard  the  ssTagB  anno  that  followed  Balpb 
Horton  as  ha 
re-entered  the 
honse    and 
^eaently    ap- 
peared at  tha 
window  of  the 
fair    white 
ohamber , 
whose  inmate 
oonld  not  find 
breath  in  tha 


It  1 


the 


dead  honr  of 
the  night— tha 
honr  before 
the  dawn— 
whoi  all  na- 
ton  seema  to 
sleep  most 
heavily,  and 
even  the  <s- 
hanatedwatoh- 
er  bad  fallen 
into  a  fitful 
slumber,  hia 
head  reaticg 
upon  the  edge 
Of  the  bad 
where  the  dy- 
ing woman  lay 
in  the  hnlf- 
atnpor '  that 
had     been 


days,  and 
which,  tw  the 
physioian  had 
warned  Balph, 
would  cnly 
give  way  to 
the  moment- 
ary intelli- 
gence that  so 
often  lights 
the  paasaga  ol 
the  spirit  from 
the  body. 


It  V 


B  the 


hoar  choaeu 

by   BO    maay 

,^     .,    ,  evil-doeia  ftw 

-  "V"  -  -  the  crimes 

^."— ant  rAOB  S9C.  .,  a-i  . 

tbey  meditate 

against  the  race  of  nun,  more  helpless  at  tbiB  hour  than 
at  any  other  of  the  twenty-fonr,  wheo  a  ligUt,  calling 
smoke  began  to  rise  from  half  a  dozen  diflbrent  points 
about  tha  sleeping  house,  but  principally  from  beneuth 
tha  staircase  and  between  the  stairs  and  the  door  leading 
to  the  quiet  chamber  where  slept  bo  heavily  the  exhaa«ted 
watcher  nod  the  dying  woman. 
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JUDGE   NOT,    TEAT   TE  BE   NOT  JUDGED. 


So  jdight  and  so  seldom  used  were  the  clefenses  of  eitber 
4loor  or  window,  that  the  inoendiary  had  easily  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  had  qaietlj  collected  and 
imnsged  a  barricade  of  light  and  inflammable  matter 
throngh  all  the  extent  of  passages  and  staircases  before 
flatting  Are  to  the  pile  of  shavings  and  light  wood  brought 
from  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  containing  the 
kitbhen  and  the  servants'  sleeping-quarters ;  for,  as  the 
opj  had  already  ascertained,  no  one  rcmainei  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house at  night  except  one  woman,  to  be  summoned  in 
case  "  Mr.  Boussillon  '*  might  need  assistance  in  the  night- 
watoh  he  had  held  for,  now,  many  weeks. 

Oayly  the  flames  crept  up  the  muslin  and  linen  drap- 
criea,  the  light  furniture  and  tho  loose  piles  of  music  and 
engravings  placed  in  their  way,  and  suflbcating  clouds  of 
•moke  began  to  rise  through  all  the  chambers,  when 
Halph  Horton,  starting  suddenly  from  his  slumber,  stared 
wildly  about  him  ;  for  ho  had  wakened  with  a  voice  in  his 
ears — a  hated,  half-forgotten  voice,  which  cried  again  and 
again,  in  tones  of  mocking  triumph  : 

**Ho  I  Horton— Balph  Horton  !  You're  sent  for,  man. 
The  devil  has  come  after  you  at  last,  in  a  fiary  chariot !" 

Bushing  to  the  window,  the  bewildered  man  looked 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  there,  his  great 
iorm  dearly  dafinad  in  the  lurid  light  bursting  from  all 
tke  lower  windows  of  the  doomed  house,  his  face  dark 
with  a  Satanic  expression  well  bearing  out  his  words, 
B'ood  Clifton  Qrav — tho  man  whom  he  had  hated  and  de- 
Sfnsed«  and  to  whom  he  had  offered  that  one  last  outrage 
which,  in  all  civilized  comn^unities,  excuses  almost  any 
Tjveage  the  betrayed  husband  may  choose  to  take. 

"  My  God  !  Gray  1"  gasped  the  guilty  man  ;  and  the 
other,  with  the  fiend's  own  laugh,  replied  : 

••Yes— it  is  I ;  and  you  have  your  choico  to  stay  in  that 
room,  and  be  roasted  alive  with  the  worthless  jado  who  li^s 
dying  there,  or  to  jump  out  of  that  window  and  bo  shot  like 
a  dog,  as  you  are.  No  ;  after  all,  I'm  a  good  fiend,  and  I 
will  gire  you  one  of  my  pistols,  and  let  you  have  a  chance. 
Ill  kill  you  all  the  same,  but  I  always  like  to  see  vermin 
Bhow  fight     Come,  leave  the  woman  and  jump  down." 

Bat  long  before  ho  ceased  speaking,  Horton  had  turned 
from  the  window  to  the  bed,  where,  sitting  bolt  upright, 
lier  eyes  staring  wildly,  her  white  lips  working,  sat  Clara, 
one  transparent  hand  outstretched  toward  tho  window,  tiie 
other  clinched  in  her  disordered  hair. 

••  He  1  It  is  he  1"  babbled  the  white  lips  :  "be  has  com3 
to  beg^  my  torment  1  For  ever  and  for  ever,  through  all 
eternity,  he  is  to  be  my  torturer— my  fiend  !  It  begins— 
it  begins  T' 

She  sank  back  upon  the  pillow,  trembling  convulsively, 
and  moaning  as  in  mortal  terror.  Distracted  with  con- 
flicting emotions,  Horton  rushed  to  her  side  ;  then,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  chamber,  began,  like  a  madman, 
to  fling  the  barricade  that  encountered  him  over  the  stiir- 
rail,  and  out  of  tho  hall-window,  until,  burned,  stifled,  ex- 
hausted, the  way  lay  clear,  except  for  the  flames  already 
creeping  over  the  stair  itself,  and  making  the  way  only 
lees  deadly  than  the  stay  above. 

But  what  brave  man,  if  he  must  die,  will  not  rather  dio 
in  making  an  effort  for  safety  than  in  abject  submission  ? 
And  although  Horton,  gazing  down  upon  the  path  below 
liim,  felt  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  he 
reached  its  end  alive,  he  never  wavered  in  his  resolve  to 
make  the  attempt ;  and  hastily  wrapping  Clara's  wasted 
figure  in  the  blankets  of  her  bod,  he  raised  it  in  his  arms, 
drew  one  long  breath  of  the  less  heated  air  filling  the 
chamber,  and  rushed  boldly  out  and  down  into  the  fiery 
abyss,  whose  smoke  and  flame  and  scorching  heat  seemed 
to  beat  him  back  as  might  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea. 


Down,  down,  and  on,  while  the  flesh  crawled  and  orisped 
npo3  his  bones,  his  senses  failed,  the  mind  ceased  to  cou'^ 
trol  the  tortured  body,  and  it  was  only  the  instinct  of  the* 
animal,  not  the  reason  of  the  man,  that  directed  his  tot- 
tering footsteps,  and  led  him,  with  the  last  atom  of  physi- 
cal foroe  remaining,  across  the  threshold  of  his  ruined 
home,  to  fall  senseless  at  the  feet  of  his  viotorious  enemy. 

*•  Fool  I  why  not  havo  left  it  to  bum  1"  muttered  this 
one,  as,  ruthless  to  the  last,  he  tore  away  the  ooyering^ 
from  the  slight  figure  still  cliqched  in  that  desperate  em- 
brace, and  stood  looking  scornfully  and  triumphantly  down 
upon  the  wasted  face,  upon  whose  pallid  beauty  had 
passed  no  scathe  of  fire,  lingered  no  impress  of  tlie  mortal 
terror  that  had  extinguished  the  fiickering  spark  of  life. 
Even  in  those  few  moments  of  release,  Clara  Gray's  face 
had  assumed  a  look  of  peace  and  content  that  it  had  never 
known  since  the  night,  two  years  before,  when,  in  that 
gay  ballroom,  she  had  consented  to  seal  her  own  doom,  and 
aid  in  another's  condemnation. 

Long  and  closely  that  gloomy  avenger  stood  looking 
down  upon  the  cold  clay  of  her  whom  he  had  taken  from 
her  mother's  arms  an  innocent,  simple-minded,  loving 
girl ;  and  os  he  looked,  a  strange  remorse  and  terror  shot 
into  his  brain-  for  the  first  time,  no  doubt,  as  to  his  own 
guiltlessness  in  this  great  guilt ;  a  sudden  change  from  the 
fierce  determination  which  bad  brought  him  to  that  spot  ; 
and  as  the  clamorous  servants,  roused  at  last,  came  rush- 
ing to  the  spot,  tho  destroyer  fled,  as  long  ago  fled  Cain, 
and  finding  the  boat  he  had  hidden  on  the  beaeh  on  his 
arrival,  pushed  hastily  off  and  hastened  from  tho  spot  oven 
more  eagerly  than  he  had  souf^ht  it 

The  skill  ot  the  good  bid  physician,  tho  untir1??g  oSiccs 
of  Antoine,  and  his  own  vigorous  constitution,  saved  Balph 
Horton's  life,  olmost  in  his  own  despite,  and  a  few  moutLs 
from  the  date  of  the  fire  he  wandered  away  from  that 
neighborhood,  accompanied  by  his  old  servant,  end  leav- 
ing  no  clew  to  his  journey inga  The  servants  of  Avillon  had 
all  been  dismissed,  the  colonists  settled  upon  the  main- 
land, the  ruins  of  the  burned  house  left  to  their  own 
decay,  and  luxuriant  nature  had  already  half  effaced  the 
traces  of  man's  occupancy,  when,  late  in  a  lowering  Au- 

tumnnl  day,  Doctor was  informed  that  some  one- 

had  called  for  him.  Going  to  the  door,  ho  found  a  l>ent 
and  gray-haired  man,  in  whose  worn  and  tired  face  ho 
presofatly  recognized  Antoine,  who,  replying  briefly  to  his 
qae3tioning,  said : 

**  My  master's  last  orders  wore  that  I  should  bring  him 
hero  and  lay  him  beside  the  lady  whom  we  know.  I  havO' 
obeyed  so  far  as  this.     Will  you  heln  me  with  the  rest  ?" 

**  Surely.  Where  is  your  master's  body  now  ?"  replied 
the  physician,  calmly. 

•*It  is  at  the  island.     We  came  by  sea,"  said  Antoine. 

And  without  another  question  the  shrewd  and  kindly^ 
old  man,  who  had  known  so  much  of  human  wou  and  suf- 
fering and  guilt,  that  he  could  read  their  signs  and  spare 
their  shame,  even  while  assisting  them,  made  ready  to  ac- 
company the  sad  old  servant  upon  his  last  voyage  to  Avil- 
lon. 

They  made  his  grave  closa  beside  that  of  her  whose 
glory  and  whose  shame  his  love  had  been  in  life,  and  upon 
the  simple  wooden  cross  that  Antoine  had  brought  to 
erect  between  the  two,  an  arm  sheltering  each,  the 
thoughtful  old  physician  wrote  for  him  to  carve  no  words, 
but  these  : 

"judge  wot,  that  te  bb  not  judged." 


Great  things  are  not  accomplished  by  idle  dreams,  but* 
by  yean  of  patient  study. 


ANDREA    FEBARA. 
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AsTrmv,  the  long  "white  wako  of  foam 

PolDts  backward  to  onr  island  home; 

Ahead,  the  waste  of  waters  wide 

Is  still  before  us  all  untried; 

The  merry  ship  a  creature  seems. 

Alive  and  full  of  joyous  dreams^ 
Dreams  such  as  true  love  keep. 
Dreams  glad  as  childhood's  Bleep. 

Then  away  with  the  breeze  o'er  the  foaming  seas. 
To  the  realms  of  the  mighty  deep. 

Away!  the  West  has  purple  seas. 
Wherein  are  mirrored  slender  trees, 
Which  wave  where  man  is  ever  fre^ 
And  no  proud  despot's  rule  may  be; 
^Vhere  Summer  still  eternal  beams. 
And  islands  blessed  are  full  of  dreams^ 

Dreams'  such  as  flowers  know. 

Dreams  bright  as  sunset* s  glow. 
Then  away  with  the  breeze  o*er  the  foaming  seiis, 

To  .the  -land  of  the  West  we  go. 

A  way  I  the  coral  islands  white 
Are  brilliant  In  the  morning  light; 
bmooth  valleys  rich  with  golden  gi'een,. 
Long  curves  of  yellow  sand  between. 
And  ml&ty  snows  of  falling  streams, 
With  towering  mountains  full  of  dreams—^ 

Dreams  swoot  as  mother's  kiss, 

Dreams  filled  with  purest  bllBs. 
Then  away  with  the  breeze  o'er  the  foaming  sons, 

To  the  land  which  can  promise  this. 


•< 


ANDREA  FEUARA. 
Sllceing  swords,  broad,  thlnne,  and  of  an  exeeDent  temper." 

What  was  the  age  and  oonatcj  of  Andrea  Fvnati  ?  Tbjs . 
18  a  qnestion  which  has  exotted  and  disappointed  ihe  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  and  England  for  moro  than  iudi  a  cen- 
lory.  The  inquiry  interested  Sir  Walter  Scott  thnmgh  a 
great  part  of  his  literary  life,  wtis  rainly  followed  by  Sir 
Samuel  Meyriok,  and  occupied  the  Deptilry-Keeper  of  the 
Beoords  in  Edinburgh  during  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Chamberlain's  and  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  all  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Register*  House  likely  to  have  included  the 
entry  of  payments  to  the  celebrated*  swordmaker. 

These  researches  were  undertaktti  in  consequence  of  the 
popular  belief  that  Andrea  Lad  visited  Scotland— a  supjK)- 
sition,  however,  only  founded  upon  the  number  of  his 
blades  extant  in  that  kingdom,  from  which  it  was  gratui- 
tously assumed  that  they  had  Tbeen  especially  manufac- 
tured for  Scottish  use  and  within  the  realm.  Originally, 
however,  Ferara's  blades  were  no  less  common  in  all  the 
Western  and  Southern  countries  of  Europe,  while  the 
broad-sword  was  a  popular  arm,  and  only  in  later  periods 
became  more  numerous  iu  Scotland,  because  this  weapon 
was  retained  among  tho  Highlanders  and  borderers  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  it  hod  disappeared  in 
other  nations  beforo  the  rapier  and  the  small-sword  ;  but 
in  the  armories  of  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  especially  in 
the  two  former  regions,  the  number  of  Ferara's  blades 
still  bear  witness  to  their  ancient  prevalence. 

The  belief  being  established  that  the  great  master  had 
visited  Scotland,  it  was  suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  that 
he  was  one  of  tho  various  foreign  artificers  invited  by 
James  Y.  to  improve  tl:e  arts  and  manufactures  of  his 
country.  This  supposition  was  very  generally  received, 
iHLt  no  evidence  was  discovered  for  its  confirmation. 
Meanwhile,  the  country  of  the  fabricator  remained  no  less 
doubtful  than  his  period,  for  though  his  somamd  is  one 


of  those  derived  from  nativity  or  domiciliation,  there  are 
towns  of  Fcrura  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  ducal  metropoUs 
in  Italy  ;  and  thus  it  was  unoertain  in  which  of  theso 
cities  tho  family  of  the  swordmaker  had  its  origin.  From 
some  unknown  bias,  however,  in  Scotland,  the  popular 
belief  was  wholly  directed  to  Spain,  though  apparently 
this  preference  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  popular 
intercourse  of  the  Highlands  with  that  country  in  the  six- 
teenth and  sevente^ith  centuries,  and  the  general  cele- 
brity associated  with  the  blades  of  Bilboa,  Toledo  and 
Valencia,  which  in  later  times  had  superseded  the  more 
ancient  renown  of  the  once  pre-eminent  "Milan  steel"; 
but  whatever  the  cause  for  the  nativity  imputed  to  Ferara, 
n  tradition  current  in  the  West  Highlands  explains  not' 
only  his  Celtiberian  origin,  but  the  event  through  which 
he  visited  Scotland. 

According  to  this  history,  Ferara  was  a  Spanish  artist, 
and  in  the  height  of  his  oeiebrity  had  an  apprentice,  who 
was  an  excellent  woi^man,  an^  possessed  a  high  spirit  of 
emulation  to  perfect  his  skill  in  the  service  of  so  great  a 
master;  his  ambition,  however,  was  disappointed  by  a 
habitude  of  Andrea,  that  when  the  blades  were  in  a  certain 
stage  of  forging,  he  excluded  the  workmen,  and  locked  the 
door  of  the  atetier  while  he  performed  some  unknown  op- 
eration, after  which  he  again  admitted  the  assistants  to 
finish  the  blades  which  were  in  progress.  The  apprentice 
was  persuaded  that  this  seclusion  concealed  some  occult 
process  which  essentially  afiected  the  perfection  of  the 
arms.  Anxious  to  possess  this  important  secret,  upon  the 
first  absence  of  his  master  he  bcred  a  hole  in  the  door  uf 
Me  atelier,  and  at  the  next  occasion  when  he  and  his  fel- 
lows were  excluded,  returned  alone  to  the  smithy,  aud  ap- 
plying his  eye  to  the  prepared  orifice,  disooveped  his  mas- 
ter in  the  act  of  drawing  a  heated  blade  from  the  forge. 
The  lad*watclied  with  suspended  brei^th.  Ferara  laid  the 
red  steel  on  the  anvil,  and  taking  from  a  bench  a  small  tin 
like  a  flojuvdredge,  rapidly  covered  the  glowing  metal 
with  a  coat  of  white  powder,  which  he  thou  hammered 
ioto  the  iron  until  it  was  cold,  when  he  again  returned  it 
to  tiie  fire,  and  having  given  tho  proper  degree  of  heat, 
repeated  tiw  same  operation  of  po]rdedng  and  hammering 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  bbda  This  prooess  was  per- 
foxmed  in  Bocoeasion  upon  all  the  weapons  then  in  pro- 
greis,  until,  the  whole  being  completed,  Fenm  laid  down 
his  hammer  and  turnefl  towvrd  the  dour.  The  varlet  per- 
ceived thfit  tho  mystery  was  at  an  end«  and  dreading  to 
be  surprised,  abandoned  his  eyelet-hole,  and  fied  to  his  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  was  immediately  recalled  to  con- 
tinue their  vocations:  The  apprentice  exulted  in  his  dis- 
covery, but  he  could  not  boast  with  the  ancient  sage — 
•*  My  secret  is  my  own  ";  and  it  escaped  among  his  com- 
panions. These  youths,  being  less  ambitious  to  emulate 
the  skill  of  their  master  than  to  vaunt  tho  possession  of 
his  mystery,  their  disclosures  were  soon  repeated  to  Fe- 
rara ;  and  one  day,  when  the  inquisitive  apprentice  was 
alone  in  the  smithy,  Andrea  enter^  in  a  tempest  of  wrath, 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  having  betrayed  the 
secret  of  his  art.  The  young  man  replied  with  intemper- 
ance ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  their  altercation,  Ferara  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  hammer  which  he  had  in*  his 
hand,  and  laid  him  senseless  at  his  feet  The  blow  was 
fatal,  and  to  avoid  pursuit  for  the  homicide,  Andrea  fled 
the  country,  and  escaped  into  France,  from  whence,  in  an 
itinerant  exercise  of  his  profession — ^not  uncommon  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  still  continued  in  the  WcutderscJia/t  of 
Germany — he  passed  the  sea  into  Scotland. 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tradition,  or  whether 

it  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  some  other  eminent  armorer 

.  confounded  with  that  of  Ferara,  will  now,  perhan.*,  never 
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be  known  ;  bnt  in  the  seerat  optntian  attribntod  to  thii 
artist  then  ii  «  riggnlar  eoinoidanoe  with  two  pnotiatl 
faeti— the  ono  in  the  ordinary  mannlaotnre  of  iron,  the 
other  in  ths  operation  of  the  anoieat  aword-blodea  of  D»- 
maaoai.  In  tiie  former,  carbon  and  nlica  are  mixed  with 
the  ore  in  the  fnrnoce.  "  The  oarbon  oombines  with  the 
oxygco  of  the  iron,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
ooid  gas,  while  the  eiiioa  nnites  with  the  lime,"  which  is 
also  present  in  tiiefartiao^  "and  fOtms  a  kind  of  fluid  glan 
or  sooria,  which  protects  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere." 
In  the  mannfsctnce  of  the  Dunsocas  eoimltan,  one  of 


had  been  the  masten  of  tlie  Western  world.  Whether, 
howerer,  the  operation  w«s  efiicaoiDns  or  ▼oin,  is  not  a 
qnestion  here,  when  we  hsTO  cmlj  to  consider  tiie  ooind- 
deooebetweeatlMDamasoiuand  the  repnted  Spaniah  pro- 
oeea.  That  th^  wen  identical  in  matter  as  in  farautla. 
maj,  however,  be  donbted,  from  the  Improbability  that  a 
mediam  soooaUy  as  jewel-dost  eonld  bave  been  commanded 
bj  a  trans -Pjrenean  smith.  The  identic  of  operation, 
however,  is  nneqaivooal,  and  this  oommnnitf  in  facts  is 
enhanoed  by  a  commnnity  of  origin  in  the  arts  of  the  ope- 
rators ;  for  all  the  chemistry  of  Spain  wu  derived  from  the 
Uoors,  and  these  ware  ooly  tbe  Western  line  of  the  Sai^ 


Ae  operations  for  prodooicg  the  finest  blades  was  to 
■priokle  the  steel  while  red-hot  with  diamond  and  mby 
dnst,  and  to  hanuno;  the  powder  into  the  metoL  This 
prooBSB  has  been  ridiculed  by  on  eminent  experimenter  for 
the  "  ignorant "  extravaganoB  "  whicli  nasd  "  dlamond-dost 
for  carbon,  snd  mby  for  alnmioa  or  silica ;  oat  Sfr  Isaac 
JNewton  discovered  tLat  diamond  is  the  pnreet  carbon,  and 
mby  is  known  to  oombine  a  mixture  of  alumina  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  finest  silica.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  the  operation  of  the  Damascaa  smiths  wee 
fonnded  in  a  senubillty  of  these  principles,  and  that,  ter 
from  the  neult  of  "ignorance."  it  was  derived  from  that 
profonud  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  which  the  Saiaoeas 


oens.  who  were  equally  the  parent  stock  of  the  medieval 
Syrians ;  and  though  the  Spanish  artist  should  not  have 
need  diamond  and  mby  dnst.  he  might — as  anggested  by 
the  British  critio— have  subetitated  the  simpler  elements 
of  the  «tme  principles,  carbon  in  the  forge,  and  silica 
andelominain  "the  white  powder  "  amalgamated  on  the 
anvil 

In  these  oonsideraUons  we  have  received  the  operation 
attribcted  to  Ferara  without  any  relation  to  his  nationality  i 
patUy  because  the  oircomstantid  evidence  of  the  tradition 
indioateq  a  verity  in  fact— partly,  that  whatever  the  nativity 
of  the  operator,  he  might  at  some  period  of  bis  life  have 
wrought  in  the  forges  of  Bpaio.  or,  as  before  said,  that  the 
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lagend  OKf  bare  origiiuted  wilh  uiolher  muter,  Bsd  be- 
come MMwiated  vith  Feiarft  bj  one  of  those  Tuiou  tnns- 
nigntioiis  irhiob  ■ometimea  confound  the  penoiUige*  of 
oral  record  ;  but  Thetbor  the  etorj  applied  to  Andrea  or 
to  another,  we  bare  now  to  aboir  that  ia  the  height  of  bis 
piofeBBion  he  vas  eatabUabed  at  the  town  of  Bellnno,  in 
Friuli,  an  andBnt  dnoh;  of  lUyrja,  which,  in  li20,  was 
■ddad  to  Venioe ;  and  though  in  the  aaooeeding  ^ear  the 
eastern  portion  woh  seized  b^  Aiutria,  the  City  of  Bellnao 
and  the  remaining  terrikw;  oonthmed  imder  the  dominion 
of  the  Doges  nntU  1797. 

-  The  erid«iice  of  Ferara's  domioiliBtion  in  this  prorinoe 
is  contained  in  a  chapter  upon  the  moet  renowned  sword- 
makera  of  Italy  in  the  aixteenth  oentniy — part  of  a  onoe 
highly  eiteemad  military  treatise,  poblifbed  at  Tenioe  in 
iSSH ;  and  u  the  aeoonnt  illnstratea  the  celebrity  of  the 
artiat  by  shoving  the  pre-eminence  of  the  maatan  with 
whom  he  waa  osaooiated,  we  ahall  give  it  in  fall : 

"  Though  the  knowledge  of  the  plaaea  and  the  maBtsra  deaorlbad 
bj  me  will  be  principally  Intereattog  to  Botdlara,  It  wHI  also  be 
aeoeptable  to  oTorj  other  condition  of  persona  who  are  aoonstomed 
toezoraiaaauah  aroiB  aa  a  words,  bro&d- swords,  rapiers,  datlsasea, 
hoTsameD'a  maa«a,  poniards,  and  damaaalned  arms  ot  all  the  kinds 
whioh  are  la  use.  01  those  maslera  of  whom  It  ma;  be  desirad 
to  know  the  names,  omitting  moDjr  In  the  UloaCrtoas  German;, 
FianoD,  and  In  Spain  the  tamons  Valenola,  where  are  found  nn- 
merous  srms  ot  ever;  sort,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  most 
eioellent,  with  thnlr  plaoes  and  oountrles.  In  Ital;;  to  which,  with 
ever;  teason,  we  wlU  give  the  pre-eminenee  and  boast  In  this  ait. 
And  Brat  we  will  apeak  ot  Milan ,  whore  in  the  castle  are  wrought 
moat  perfect  works  In  blades  of  swords  and  poniards,  and  divers 
other  various  sorts  ot  blades,  which  are  ot  good  and  Qnest  temper. 
Ol  Breecla  T  wilt  not  relate  much,  only  touching  the  names  of  two 
brothers — both  mBsters  almve  all  others  the  most  excellent,  and 
who  are  ^Imone  and  Seraflno,  aons  and  heirs  ot  the  so  mnah  oele- 
.  biatad  Kaater  BeraAno,  who  made  blades  ol  mtuMntons  temper, 
and  ot  whom  tt  was  aatd  that  he  made  a  sword  tor  a  great  Prince 


of  aaoh  exoellenee,  that  he  gave  him  tn  pe;ment  better  than  Bvs 
hnndred  duouts,  besldee  other  Infinite  marvels  which  are  told  ot 
bin).  In  another  plaoo  called  Oron,  on  the  territory  of  Beigu- 
masco,  aretouad  eome  valiant  masters  called  Abram,  who  have  a 
very  good  name  In  their  art,  whlob  also  Is  wraaght  most  pertaotl; 
In  Saravalle,  and  In  the  town  ot  Bellano,  plaoaa  in  Frlull,  In  whteh 
are  found  exoellent  masters  ot  ever;  sort;  ttiat  Is,  in  Berravalle, 
Kaater  Pegin  ds  Fallran,  a  very  tamons  and  rare  man,  who,  in  his 
forgea,  makes  mlracolouB  works ;  and  In  the  town  ot  Bellnno  are 
the  tng  'nlons  Hasters  Qlovan  Donate  and  Andrta  isf  Oit  th-arat, 
l>oth  brother*,  ot  the  foundry  ot  Hastei  Glovan  Battista,  ealled 
'the  Boroelonian.'  Ot  the  territory  ot  Tloentlno,  at  Monte  deila 
Madonna,  on  the  bank  ol  the  RfiEon,  la  a  moat  valiant  man  ealled 
■iMiter  Loreoxo  da  Formlgnano,  called  by  sobriquet  'the  Dolt,' 
who  haa  the  beat  tame,  and  makes  marvelooa  anna  for  iMsnt;  and 
tor  ezselisnee.'* 

The  date  ot  thia  noiioe  giree  an  approximat6  Indication 
for  the  period,  of  Ferara's  birth,  for  since  be  ia  aiaooiated 
with  the  BwordmakeiB  of  the  greateet  oelebrify  in  the  year 
16S6,  anob  eminence  conld  scarcely  hare  been  attained 
under  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  from  wbenoe  it  may  be  as- 
snmed  that  he  was  born  about  the  year  1555.  The  qnes- 
tion  of  his  country,  however,  may  still  be  liable  to  the  cavil 
that,  aa  bis  master,  Oiovani  Battiata,  was  named  "  the  Bar* 
cdooian,"  and,  therefore,  evidently  a  Spaniard,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  brothers,  Giovan  Donato  and  Andrea 
Ferara,  were  brought  by  him  to  Italy.  This  auppoaition, 
however,  ia  expraaaly  oontzadicted  by  the  author  of  (he 
treatise,  in  the  deolaratiaa  that  he  forbore  to  meutioD  the 
artists  of  Oarmanj,  France  and  Spain,  and  restricted  bis 
celebration  to  those  of  Italy  alone.  The  notioe  of  "the 
Baroelonian  "  is  no  exception  of  this  rule,  since  he  is  only 
iotrodnoed  incidentally  as  the  master  of  Ferara,  without 
any  reference  to  his  own  operation,  and  it  is  not  even 
naoeaearily  bondneive  that  he  was  established  in  Italy;  for. 
aooording  to  the  prerailing  usage  of  the  medieval  crafts- 
men to  improve  their  skill  ia  foreign  acboola,  hia  pnpila. 
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Andrea  and  OioTUi,  might  hava  reaorted  to  Spain,  to  pei- 
feet  thaa  apprentioMhip  n&der  a  c«l«bntod  master. 

But  that  Feraia  was  a  natiTa  of  Italy,  is  oonflnned  by 
the  evidenoe  that,  before  and  dnring  his  time,  then  wera 
others  of  the  aame  SDmame,  Bwcrdmaken  in  that  oonntry. 
Tail  is  si]£Qoieatly  indioated  hj  the  mode  of  hia  deaoniinfl' 
tioD — "de  i  Ferari,"  of  (he  "Feraras,"  vhich  ezprauae  that 
a  familf  of  this  appelUtion  waa  then  established,  and  famil- 
ixrlj  kaowD,  if  not  celebrated,  in  the  peniaatila  ;  and  that 
tUay  were  of  native  eitractioa  is  oonlrmed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  restriction  of  Aeir  recorder  to  tha  artists  of  his 
umi  ootutry.  From  whence  it  mey  be  ooneinded  that 
the  origin  of  the  Feturi  was  in  the  dacnl  city  of  the  same 

These  anunptlons  are  eonfirmed  by  the  existiaoe  of 
bkdes  beariDg  the  name  of  Cosmo  and  of  Piero  Buara, 
the  lost  of  a  form  coeval  with  those  of  Andres,  tho  fliat  of 
n  period  abont  two  generatkras  anterior.  The  time  and 
■Miintry  of  both  these  makns  are  iodifratad  by  nrBom- 
stanttal  associations  ;  of  Piero,  the  nationality  is  presnmp- 
tlve  in  the  muno,  which,  for  a  Spaniard,  had  been  "Pedro," 
wliils  his  aiB.  is  evinoed  by  tke  form  of  has  blades  corre- 
HpoDdiog  in  modd  with  thisg  of  AndsM.  In  th«  inataaoe 
of  Coima,  the  nationality  is  no  less  e^iressed  by  an'  ^ipel- 
lotion  almost  esolasively  Italian,  and  the  period  by  the 
forna  of  weapons,  identified  with  the  first  half  of  the  nix- 
taentb  ceatory.  TluB  datttm  ia  eonfimed  by  a  splendid 
two-handed  eword,  which  the  wiiter  has  seen,  bearing 
the  distinctive  features  of  that  time,  marked  -with  the 
name  Cosmo  Ferata,  RBOompanied  by  the  tradition  that  it 
Iielonged  originally  to  tho  celebrated  Italian  general, 
Frospero  Colonaa,  who  died  in  1623. 

From  nil  these  combinations  there  rranlts  a  chain  of  cir- 
camslflntial  evidence,  closely  approaching  to  demonetm- 
tion,  thut  Andrea  Ferara  was  bom  abont  the  year  1555  ; 
that  he  noa  of  a  family  of  armorers  which  had  ciiBted  in 
Italy  at  least  two  generations  befcte  that  time,  and  of 
whom  the  first,  like  Oiovani  de  Bologna,  Leonardo  da 
Tinci,  Fanlo  Vernneee,  and  a  crowd  of  meiHoval  artists,  de- 
rived hia  nomination  from  the  plaoa  of  his  nativity— the 
dnc&l  City  of  Fcroro, 

Of  Oiovan  Donato  we  kcow  nothing  beyond  tho'^notice 
of  Cigogna  ;  bnt  since  ho  is  called  the  brother  of  Andrea, 
it  ia  nncertoin  whether  he  was  the  sen  of  the  same  mother 
and  of  another  father,  or  whether  tho  name  of  Donato  was 
only  n  second  bnplismal  appellation.  This  snpposition  ia 
rendered  probable  from  the  general  medieval  nsage  of  Italy, 
in  the  i>npnlar  nomination  of  eriista  by  their  Christian 
names  alone,  as  Quido,  Buphael,  Cknde,  Salvator.  Miohel- 
Angelo,  etc ;  an  inference  which  ia  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
parent Eimi'.ar  example  in  tho  designation  of  the  brother 
armomra,  Simono  and  Seraflno,  "  figlioli  del  famcso  Sera- 
£no,"  in  which  it  is  evident  that  not  only  the  name  of 
SJmone,  bnt  that  of  the  Seralliii,  father  a::d  son,  was  n 
bjptiamal  and  not  a  snmame  ;  for,  if  othemiae,  the  elder 
Serafino  ahould  have  been  distiagnished  by  hia  pncno- 
m-  n.  From  all  these  conaiderationa,  therefore,  it  ia  prcib- 
etily  conclnaive  that  the  entire  name  of  Giovani  vras 
"GioTon  Donato  Fenoa,"  and  that  he  was  full  brother  to 


The  Japanese  madca,  odd,  strange  und  qnaiut  as  tbey- 
Mem  to  n^  all  have  a  meaaing  and  a  traditional  oharacter. 
Some  are  noble,  th«  calm  featntM  ot  tha  nobles  aad  Iadic» 
of  the  dairi ;  then  the  fierce  visagee  of  the  bsroes  of  th» 
civil  wars.  Aftsr  thoao  oome  fantaatic,  jointed  musks,  with 
movable  isw8,Uka  those  worn  by  the  actoisof  theJUikado's 
theatre, 

Tha  dancea  are  of  all  kindsL  That  of  the  Bonnd  of  Pii^ 
comprises  thirty  fignrea,  execated  by  men  alon&  Tha 
dancers  on  this  occasion  wear  aothing  bat  a  breech-cloth 
of  Hoe-straw,  a  lonnd  hat  of  ttie  same  m  atari  a.1  puUed 
down  over  the  eyea,  and  a  ahort  sumtle  or  oape,  the  wide 
aleovea  made  to  rceamble  Ihe  wings  of  a  noctnmal  moth. 

This  dance  is  very  popnkc,  aad  the  perfurmsn  gather 
critioal  crowds  around  tham,  wto  diaousa  the  ability  of 
each  one  in  execnting  tlu  often  intricate  flgnres  of  thai 


TilE  MNCE  OF  THE  ROUND  OF  RICE  IS  JAPAN, 
AlASCAitAiiBa,  accompanied  by  national  dances,  Sgnre  in 
tha  front  rank  of  the  popnlar  pleosnres  of  Japan.  And  no 
oonntry  does  moro  to  entertoia  tho  people.  Their  ayatem 
of  religion  makes  this  a  great  part  of  its  scheme  ;  and  tho 
Kami  dootrioa  proclaims  that  aaheerlol  heart  ia  of  itaelf  ia 
■  atate  of  cnritr. 
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By  AN  EvB^rrNts*. 
HE    I       •  1^  !■  Oeiober,  1861,  whila 
Ia   Dominica  Caff, 
dravn  (o 
who  had  joat  eotered, 
lefreshmenls, 
an^  wboBS  III— mil  lainii  donated  they 
wn«  otBoraa  in  onr  navy. 
Both    ware    dreatird    in    oitiaens'' 
i  ,     attire,     coBdncUd    themaslvea    hk» 

\   gentlemen,   aad  did  nothing   to   at- 
{  1^  tract    the   aignifloant    glances    that 

^^  were  presently  bestowed  upon  them 
■  ■^  by  almost  all  tho  giieBt& 

I  N       My  companion,  an  officer  in  tlifr 

'  j^  English  Mail  aervioe,  who  had  in- 

!•    tently  stared  for  aoma  momenis  at- 
the  newcomf  rs,  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice : 
"  Do  yon  kuow  who  those  fellows  are  ?"    ., 
"I  should  take   them  to  be  officers  of  the  San  JaeMo.' 
Why  does  evoryose  gape  at  them  in  that  iU-bred  maaner?'* 
"  Dont  yon  nnderqtnnd  ?"  whispered  my  friend.  "  They 
oro  after  Mason  and  SlidoU." 

^ving  that  afternoon  arrived  from  the  Spanish  main^ 
where  I  hod  be°n  for  aoma  months,  and  knowing  uotbins 
of  tho  circamstanoea  to  which  he  referred,  I  requested  h» 
would  enlighten  me  ;  vherenpon,  still  speaking  in  an  nn- 
dertone,  and,  as  ha  diil  so,  keeping  one  eye  npon  tha 
naval  offioera,  who  amoked  and  refreshed  themselves,  aa 
thongh  nnoonscions  of  the  intere&t  they  were  exciting,  ha 

see,  yonr  conntiymen  are  mad.  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell,  two  ot  the  most  important  men  iu  the  Confederacy, 
have  ran  the  blookada  at  Charleston,  and  arrived  here  in 
the  Theodora.  The  Fe.1eral  Oovcmment  bos  sent  tha  Su* 
Jacinto  down  here,  all  of  a  harry,  to  watch  them.  Wa 
nve  Havana  on  the  7th  of  November,  and,"  speaking  be- 
ind  hia  hand,  "  Slidell  and  Mason  arc  to  be  two  of  onr 
passengers.  There  ia  a  mmor  that  'Wilkes  intends  to  kid- 
nap the  Confederate  officials,  and  to  carry  them  to  Key 
West ;  bat,  my  dear  fellow,  he  won't  attempt  any  anch 
fooiithceaa.  Tonr  Government  brts  its  banda  fall  enough, 
and  will  not  dare  to  commit  anch  an  ontraga  aa  the  and 
propoeed.  Still,  (herd  is  no  telling  what  they  may  not  at- 
tempt, and  I  shall  not  conaider  Slidell  end  Uaaon  oat  of 
danger  antil  they  are  aboard  tha  old  TVtui,  and  under  tha 
ahadow  of  onr  flag," 

Siippoae  Wilkea  were  to  overhanl  you  at  sea,  and  to 
take  those  gentlemen  out  of  yonr  ship  V" 
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Tuis  remortc  kroua^  the  patriotism  of  mj  companion, 
who  became  intensely  indignant,  and  forgetting  liis  can- 
tioua  manner,  uttered  a  profane  ejaonlation,  adding : 

"  He  dare  not  I  Are  you  aware  that  we  carry  a  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty  ?  By  Jore  I  if  that  fellow, 
Wilkes,  were  to  attempt  such  A  thing,  we'd  kiok  him  out 
of  onr  ship." 

"Do  not  get  mad  abontit,"  I'nrged  ;  "I  merely  h»»- 
arded  a  supposition.  As  to  daring,  I  know  something  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  he  would 
hesitate  to  do  what  I  have  said.  If  it  oomes  to  risking 
aaythin^,  he  is  the  mui  for  Uie  occasion.'* 

"See  here,"  indignantly  replied  fny  companion,  rising 
from  his  chair  and  addressing  me  in  a  low  growl,  "if  that 
is  your  opinion,  good-evening.  I  don't  want  to  associate 
with  any  snoh  x>erson  as  yon  are." 

As  he  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  board  his  ship,  I  treated  his  observation  good- 
Lumoredly,  and,  detaining  him,  replied: 

"My  dear  boy,  do  not  get  mad.  I  simply  aaid  what  I 
thought  Besume  your  seat ;  people  will  imagine  yom  have 
takdu  too  many  cobblers." 

He  was  a  whole-souled,  good  fellow,  and  one  who  had  a 
great  regard  for  appearances,  so  he  followed  my  advice, 
ftnd,  calling  for  a  fresh  cigar,  remariced  : 

"  You  talk  without  thinking.  Why,  if  Wilkes  were  idiot 
enough  to  attempt  what  you  have  mentioned,  we  would  re- 
sist, and  there  wonld  be  bloodshel ;  besides  which,  our 
Cbvemment  only  requires  such  a  lawless  act  on  the  part  of 
your  pefople  to  g^ve  them  a  cause  for  acknowledging  the 
South.  Why,  it  would  bring  on  a  war — we  would  send 
our  fleet  to  bombard  New  York,  and,  by  Jove,  yon  fellows 
wonld  catch  it  hot,  you  know  I  Have  you  met  the  Slidells  ? 
I  tell  you,  the  young  lady  is  an  angel.  All  our  fellows  are 
worshiping  her,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  what  yon  msj. 
There  go  those  officers.  By  Jove,  they  are  oool  fellows  I 
I  believe  they  overheard  my  remarks." 

Lute  that  night,  when  I  parted  from  him,  he  grasped  my 
hnnd,  and  repeated  his  belief  that  Captain  Wilkes  would 
not  dare  to  defy  tho  British  nation. 

On  the  7th  of  November  I  went  on  board  thoBoyal  Mail 
steamer  TrerU^  and  after  seeing  my  eflects  stowed  in  my 
stateroom,  proceeded  on  deck,  where  I  saw  Messrs.  lifason 
an  I  Slidell  chatting  with  their  secretaries,  Messrs.  McFar- 
laud  and  Eustis,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Bouth- 
eriiers  and  foreigners  of  Southern  proclivities.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  joined  by  two  ladies,  who  I  was  in- 
formed were  Mrs.  Slidell  and  her  daughter.  The  latter 
certainly  looked  lovely,  and  her  evident  delight  at  being 
safely  on  board  a  British  steamer,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag  of  Saint  George,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  anxious  faces  of  iier  father  and  his  fellow-fugitive. 

After  taking  a  good  look  at  the  party,  I  walked  abaft, 
and  watched  the  animated  scene  around  me,  and  did  not 
again  turn  toward  the  group  of  Oonfederates  until  tho  bell 
rang,  and  their  friends  were  bidding  them  a  noisy  adieu  ; 
one  of  the  visitors  remarking : 

"  Good-by— we  leave  you  in  safe  hands." 

Taen  came  much  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  many 
kind  words  of  farewell,  and,  slipping  from  our  buoy,  we 
started  for  St  Thomas  that  evening,  feeling  somewhat 
lonely.  I  went  forward  and  hunted  up  my  aoquaintonc^, 
whom  I  found  in  his  cabin,  entertaining  a  dozen  passen- 
gers, all  of  whom  were  smoking  furiously. 

*' Hello,  old  Yank  I"  he  cried,  beaming  upon  me  like  a 
irood-natured  stage-demon,  through  a  cloud  of  vapor.  **  In 
yoa  come,  my  boy  I  I  was  just  talking  about  you.  Try  a 
•ola-and-b,  and  a  oipfar.  Somebody  take  in  a  reef,  and 
mahje  room  for  my  Yankee  friend.   We're  all  rebs  here." 


"Yes,  yes— yon  bet  we  are !"  and,  "Riflrht  you  are,  John** 
nie !"  replied  his  guests.  "  Coma  in  ;  tUere's  room  for  one 
more." 

When  I  had  taken  my  seat,  or,  rather,  perch — for  I,  with, 
a  bulky  blockade-runner,  occupied  the  top  of  the  wash- 
stand— my  friend  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  derisively 
termed  my  prophecy,  which  was  reoeived  with  hilarious 
flouts  and  cries  of  : 

"  They  dare  not  1" 

"  Let  Wilkes  try  it  r 

"You  must  be  insano  I" 

I  laughed  at  the  foregoing,  and  other  less  polite  and  com-^ 
plimentary  remarks ;  then,  by  way  of  fun,  replied  : 

"You  do  not  know  Wilkes.  He  would  delight  in  doln^ 
just  what  I  suggested.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  fugitives 
are  ont  of  danger. " 

My  friend  roared  incredulously,  and  in  various  ways  his 
guests  expressed  their  disbelief  in  what  I  had  said. 

"Vy,  man  alive  I"  shouted  one  of  them,  a  jolly  Hebrew 
gentleman,  hailing  from  Barbado^s,  "if  Vllkea  vas  to  try 
on  sveha  thing,'  vaTonld  acknowledge  the  South,  and  end 
tbe  var  in  flf e  minutes  1" 

"Batbsdocs  would  ?"  I  inqmred. 

"No,  my  friend  ;  our  Queen  vould.  Here,  let  me  send 
for  some  vino.  Ye  vill  drink  the  healtn  of  Slidell  an' 
Mason!" 

The  voice  of  the  master-at-arms  outside  the  door,  and 
the  announcement  of  "out  lights,"  prevented  the  worthy 
Bim  from  carrying  out  his  intention.  I  groped  my  way 
to  my  statstoom,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep ;  but  was  awak- 
ened early  the  next  morning  by  a  fellow-passenger  who 
occupied  the  berth  above  mine. 

He  xm>ved  to  bo  one  of  tUo  party  whom  I  had  met  in. 
my  friend's  cabin,  and  a  red-hot  Sonthornor.  After  apolo- 
gisiog  for  awmkeniag  me,  he  remarked : 

"I  own  I  am  somewhat  alarmed  by  what  you  siid  lost 
sights  I  feel  great  sympathy  with  Mason  and  Siidell,  and 
would  very  much  regret  to  see  them  ci^ptured.  Have  you. 
.any  information  concerning  the  probability  of  such  a  thing^ 
being  attempted  ?" 

I  told  him  what  the  reader  has  already  learned  ;  on 
heafing  which  he  rose,  drossod  himself,  and  quitted  the 
apartment. 

The  Trent  was  a  tolerably  fast  ship,  and  her  commander. 
Captain  James  Moir,  a  first-class  navigator,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  met.  That  morning  I  noticed  h» 
was  attentive  to  the  fugitives,  though  he  did  not  fawn 
upon  them  or  prostrate  himself  before  them,  as  did  many 
of  their  fellow-passenger&  He  was  very  self-possessed, 
quiet  and  reticent,  and  if  he  had  any  ide.i  of  what  was  in 
store  for  the  Charleston  party,  did  not  betray  it  We  were 
steaming  for  the  old  Bahama  Channel,  and  both  com- 
mander Moir  and  his  officers  had  enough  to  do  without 
troubling  themselves  about  their  distinguished  guests. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  lookout-men  could  see  objects 
that  were  a  long  distance  ahead.  We  had  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  southwest,  aud  everything  was  going  nicely. 

The  Confederate  ladies  were  the  objects  of  the  greatest 
attention,  passengers,  officers  and  crew  being  alike  anxious 
to  minister  to  their  comfort.  Neither  Mason  nor  Slidell 
said  much,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  morninsr  re- 
mained in  their  staterooms.  Soun  alter  11  a.il,  the  look- 
out-man reported  : 

"  Smoke  on  our  port  bow  I" 

This  announcement  brought  Captain   Moir  Trom  his- 
stateroom,  and  an  officer  was  sent  aloit,  wiio  presently 
shouted  : 

"  She  is  a  Yankee  map-o'-war— is  steaming  dead  for  us  T* 

Tuis  atatemeut  created  the  most  intense  excitement,  on. 
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notioing  vhioh,  Captain  WiUiuna,  IL,  N.,  the  mul  Bgent, 
■miled  at  the  londl;  ezpressad  lean  ot  the  paaaengan,  and 
■aid: 

"Do  not  lie  alarmed;  tbe  comiaandet  of  that  ahip  will 
not  daZQ  to  intafare  with  na.  Hia  demon  stistion  is  blnater 
— Yankee  bloater." 

Having  thoa  dalirered  liinuelf,  he  retired  to  hla  atate- 
toom  and  donned  hia  beat  uniform.  He  waa  a  pompona, 
vordy,  and  aomewhat  iinlT  awiriilliii  old  gentleman,  with  a 
qnavering  Toioe,  and  that  exaggerated  deportment  so  well 
daaaribad  by  Chailea  Dlokena  aa  Tarrajdropiam, 

While  the  repreaentative  of  KKM.  waa  aiming  himself 
for  the  fray,  the  reaaela  were  rapidly  neaiing  each  other, 
both  steaming  ahead  at  f^U  speed.  Captain  Hoir  waa 
calm,  though  doabUeaa  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  the  8em 
Jacinto,  with  tbe  bnild  of  which  he  was  well  aoqnainted. 
Ha  gave  hia  ordera  very  qoiatly,  sad  watched  the  man-of- 
war  through  hia  glaia,  removing  his  gaza  every  now  and 
again,  and  instrnotiag  hia  offloera  in  a  low,  onooncemed 

On  we  steamed,  and  soon  wa  heard  the  crew  of  the  San 
Jaeinto  aiimmoned  to  qnartan.  The  3Vm<  voa  tiiea  in 
mid-channel,  and  the  qnartermaater  of  the  watoh  hod  jnst 
sbnok  two  bella  (one  o'dook). 

Fraamtly  a  paff  of  smoke  rose  from  the  topgallant  fore- 
CMtle  of  the  Sat  Jaemlo,  and  a  round  ahot  oame  flying 
aaroaa  onr  bowa ;  whereupon  Captain  Uoir  gave  an  order 
to  hoist  the  British  flag,  which  was  instantly  executed. 

The  report  of  the  gun  and  proiimity  of  the  shot  caoaed 
moat  of  the  passengers  to  stunpede  oft,  so  thoaa  who  re- 
mafatad  forward  had  an  eioellant  view  of  what  followed. 

The  San  Jaainio  had  hove  to,  or  was  anchored,  in  the 
nattowcat  part  of  the  channel,  and  Captain  Moir  waa  oom- 
pellad  either  to  steam  nadar  tbe  gnus  of  the  war-ahip,  or 
run  hla  vowel  on  ahora. 

He  bit  hia  lipa  and  glanced  at  "  the  enemy,"  than  kept 
the  Trmt  on  her  oontae. 

In  a  few  momenta  wa  were  within  baJUng  distanee  ot 


the  Aft  Ja^nia,  and  oonld  diattnetly  hear  peraons  apeah- 
ing  on  her  decks,  which  were  swarming  with  men.  She 
had  lowered  two  of  her  boats,  and  evidently  intended  to 
board  ns. 

Captain  Moit'a  Scottish  featnree  were  flimly  set,  and  he 
navigated  his  ahip  aa  coolly  as  though  the  other  craft  wraa 
merely  a  rock  to  be  avoided. 

The  nest  few  aeoonda  appeared  like  honra.  Then  we 
saw  a  wreath  of  smoke  ascend  ttom  one  of  the  porta  of  Uie 
San  Jadnto,  a  shsll  went  whizzing  paat,  and  when  about  a 
hundred  fathoms  ahead  of  ns  exploded  with  a  dull  report, 
and  puff  of  gny  vapor.  • 

At  the  same  time  a  nnmber  of  men  deaoended  into  tbe 
boats  alongside  the  man-of-war,  end  we  aaw  they  were 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

This  evidently  angered  C^tain  Ifoir,  who  hailed  tbe 
San  Jaeinto,  saying : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  stopping  my  ship  7  Why 
have  yon  used  ahotted  guns  7  This  is  contrary  to  nil  pre- 
cedent." 

A  reply  oame,  in  a  loud,  detv  voioe : 

"  Lay  to  I  We  are  going  to  send  a  boat  aboard  of 
you." 

Hoiruttered  an  exclamation  of  rage,  and  the  pasaangers, 
ofSoets  and  crew  gave  vent  to  their  indignation ;  every- 
body appearing  anziona  to  offer  resistance. 

U  the  oommander  of  the  IVent  hod  poeaesaed  lesa  judg- 
ment, the  result  wonld  have  been  a  brief  stmggle,  and 
poaaibly  leas  of  life  on  both  aidea.  As  it  was,  ha  very  nat- 
urally lost  hia  temper,  and  retired  to  hia  HtateroDm,  poed- 
lily  to  conaalt  hia  instniction&  The  possengera  and  crew, 
having  no  leader,  impreoated,  blustned  and  threatened ; 
still,  nearer  came  Uie  cutters,  and  soon  one  was  made  test 
on  oar  atarboard,  and  the  other  to  our  port  gangway. 

No  one  threw  them  a  rope,  nor  did  any  officer  advance  to 
receive  them.  All  were  exdted,  indigunt  and  fnriona  at 
what  they  termed  "an  act  of  pirat^," 

I  remembered  having,  in  the  Eaat,  many  times  witnened 
jnst  such  a  aoene  as  the  one  then  being  enacted  before 
my  ^ei,  only  in  tha  former  oases  the  "pirates"  were 
offlcera  of  her  Uajesty's  navy,  and  tiie  ontraged  persons 
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-were  Ohineee.  I  ooold  not  avoid  tUinkiog  "  how'  exeeed- 
ingly  unpleasant  it  is  tor  a  doctor  to  be  compelled  to 
awaUow  iiia  own  remedies.'* 

An  officer,  whom  I  afterward  ascertained  to  be  Lient. 
S>,  M.  Fairfax,  ascended  the  starboard  aide,  and,  as  his 
head  appeared  above  the  railing,  the  okief  mate  of  the 
Trent  faced  him,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ?** 

Lieutenant  Eairlax,  not  at  all  ruffiied  by  his  reception, 
glanced  searchingly  at  his  interrogator,  and  inqnirei  : 

''Are  you  the  mtister  of  this  ship,  sir  ?*' 

'*No— I  am  her  chief  officer." 

"I  desire  to  see  yoar  captain,"  said  the  intruder,  as 
pleasantly  as  though  he  had  oome.to  ask  all  on  board  to  a 
ball 

While  he  was  speaking,  Captain  Moir  quitted  hb  state- 
room, and  advanced  toward  the  gangway.  He  was  in- 
tensely indignant,  and  addressed  Lieutenant  Fairfax  in  a 
loud,  commanding  voice,  saying  : 

'*  How  dare  you  board  my  ship  !  What  right  have  you 
to  commit  such  an  outrage  ?  That  flag  "  (pointing  to  the 
ensign  at  the  peak)  "will  make  you  pay  for  your  imperti- 
nence I" 

Lieutenant  Fairfax,  who  bore  himself  with  the  greatest 
oalmness  and  dignity,  bowed  politely,  and  said,  in  the 
same  pleasant,  easy  tone  as  the  one  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  chief  officer : 

"  I  am  instructed  to  effiact  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  and  their  secretaries,  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Mc- 
Farland.  I  am  informed  they  ore  on  board  your  ship, 
and  would  like  to  see  your  passenger-list." 

Captain  Moir  listened  with  ili-concealed  impatience, 
then  said,  in  a  contemptuous  tone : 

"For  a  damned,  impertinent,  outrageous  puppy,  give 
me  a  Yankee  !  Young  man,  you  can  go  back  to  your  ship, 
and  tell  your  skipper  that  you  couldn't  accomplish  your 
errand,  because  we  wouldn't  *let  ye.  D*ye  understand  ? 
J  deny  your  right  of  search  !" 

Then  he  glanced  at  the  nnmoved  intruder  as  though  he 
would  like  to  annihilate  him. 

It  was  a  most  trying  mooaent  for  both  of  them,  and  had 
Lieutenant  Fairfax  given  way  to  an  exhibition  of  the  anger 
he  must  have  felt,  serious  results  would  have  ensued.  Pas- 
sengers, officers  and  crew  were  excited  almost  beyond  re- 
straint, and,  as  though  desirous  of  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Miss  Slidell  stepped  on  to  the  skylight  of  the  com- 
panion-hatch, and  cried  : 

**  Quito  right,  Captain  Moir — quite  right  I" 

Her  exclamation  was  loudly  cheered  by  passengers  and 
crew,  and  there  was  a  movement  as  though  the  former 
were  about  to  ofier  resistance.  This  the  commander 
promptly  checked  with  a  motion  of  his  hand.  Then 
Lieutenant  Fairfax,  who  appeared  qnietlj  amused  by  the 
young  lady's  remark,  said,  in  a  eool,  polite  manner  : 

'*  Sir,  I  am  otdigad  to  you  for  your  advice,  but  must 
decline  to  return  to  my  ship  as  you  propose.  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  use  f  oeoe  to  carry  oat  my  orders,  bat  shall  be 
compelfed  to  do  so  if  any  resistance  is  shown  to  me." 

Thus  [^)eaking,  he  tatumed  to  the  gangway,  and  was 
about  to  look  over  the  rail,  in  ordar  to  summon  the  men 
from  the  boat,  when  the  head  of  a  blue-jacket  rose  into 
view,  and  a  body  of  sailors,  armed  with  ouilnssos  and  pis- 
tols, and  a  number  of  marines  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
ascended  the  side  nimbly,  dropped  upon  the  deck,  and 
awaited  his  orders.  It  seemed  as  though  they  had  over- 
heard the  conversation,  and  thought  it  time  to  put  in  an 
appearanca 

TUe  officer  ordered  some  of  his  force  to  take  charge  of 
the  low\.r  deck,  and  directed  the  remainder  of  the  men  to 


form  a  line  across  the  deck,  just  abaft  the  mainmast ;  thoa 
separating  the  passengers  and  orew. 

While  this  was  being  done,  we  heard  a  puffing  noise  in 
the  companion,  and  presently  beheld  Captain  WilliamN 
RN.,  gorgeous  in  the  brilliant  raiment  of  his  rank,  and 
armed  with  a  sword  that  suggested  thoughts  of  bettt^r 
days. 

He  glanced  at  the  sailors  and  marines  until  his  faoe  was 
aglow  and  his  eyes  fairly  protruded  from  their  sockets ; 
then,  addressing  some  of  the  passengers,  said,  9oUo  voce: 

**ril  soon  stop  this.  Yankee  sailors  and  marines  t)Q 
board  a  Royal  Mail  steamship  I  Oairage  t— a—most^ infer* 
nal — out— rage  !" 

He  stalked  up  to  Lieatanant  Fairfax,  expanded  his  chesty 
dilated  his  nostrils,  and  thus  addrassed  him  : 

''I  am  the  representative  of  her  Most  Gracions  Majesty 
Queen  Yictozia,  sir!"  (pufl^  poffj.  *'^,  I  protest  agaimit 
this  unwarraiktd>le  act — under  her  Msjei^'s  flac&  and  " 
(puff,  puff)  ^*on  the  deck  of  a  British  ship  I" 

The  lieutenant,  who  did  not  even  glance  at  the  speaker, 
said  to  Captain  Moir : 

*'  Sir,  you  observe  I  haro  force  enough  to  carry  oat  my 
orders." 

The  captain,  insiflAd  of  replying,  tamed  his  back  npon 
him.    As  he  did  this,  the  passengers  cried : 
"Shame!    Piracy!" 

**  You  would  not  dare  thus  board  an  English  man-of- 
war  1" 

"Cowards!" 

'•You  will  have  to  pay  for  this  I" 

The  situation  was  becoming  very  unpleasant  for  the  lien- 
tenant,  who,  however,  bore  the  ordeal  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  and  repeatedly  demanded  the  list  of  x>assenger& 

While  he  was  making  this  request,  Mr.  Slidell  quitted 
his  stateroom  and  •joined  a  group  of  passengers  abaft,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Mr.  Mason  put  in  an  appearance.  Both 
of  them  were  outwardly  cool ;  they,  evidently,  not  for  an 
instant  believing  that  the  lieutenant  would  forcibly  remove 
them  from  the  ship. 

"  This  is  shameful !"  said  a  tall  man,  glancing  over  tba 
heads  of  the  crowd.  "  I  propose  we  reidst  this  outraga" 

As  nobody  seconded  the  motion,  the  originator  subsided. 
Meanwhile,  great  excitement  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  the  men  forward  talked  in  a  very  warHka 
manner. 

After  a  brief  pause,  one  of  the  fugitives  advanced  and 
said  to  the  lieutenant : 

"  I  am  Mr.  Slidell ;  what  do  you  require  of  me  ?" 
"  And  of  me  ?*'  added  Mr.  Mason,  moving  to  his  friend's 
side. 

Lieutenant  Fairfax  looked  intently  at  the  speakers,  as 
though  to  make  sure  they  were  the  persons  of  whom  be 
was  in  search  ;  then  informed  both  of  them  that  their  pres- 
ence was  required  on  board  the  San  Jacinto,  He  was  vary 
polite,  and  evidently  not  anxious  to  increase  the  irritatioa 
of  the  passengers. 

Both  Mason  and  Slidell  positively  refused  to  accompany 
him,  and  talked  confidently  of  the  protection  of  the  Biitisb 
flag. 

Captain  Williams,  RN.,  stood  by,  eager  to  pot  in  is 
word,  and  to  be  recognized  by  the  "  infernal  Yankee,**  as 
he  afterward  described  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  but  the  latter 
utterly  ignored  his  presence,  and  did  not  give  the  old  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  ;  finding  which. 
the  captain  glowered  at  the  audacious  visitor,  and  retrsatatl 
to  his  stateroom,  where  he  expended  his  cholor  in  fui- 
onsly  writing  a  protest 

Lieutenant  Fairfax  soon  found  it  would  be  oseleos  to 
waste  his  time  in  gcLtle  persuasion,  so  he  assumed  a  mora 
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«deoiuve  tooe,  and  informed  the  fugitives  that  if  tbey  de- 
•olinei  to  acoomp^y  him  peaceably,  he  woald  have  to  use 
force ;  adding : 

**  Gentlemen,  in  twenty  minutes  yon  will  be  on  board 
the  San  Jacinto  /" 

*  Having  said  this,  he  summoned  the  party  from  the 
eecond  boat,  which  was  lying  alongi^ide  the  port  gangway. 
As  the  men  came  aboard*  the  passengers  cried  *'  Shame  I'* 
send  the  crew  looked  as  though  they  would  like  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  matter;  however,  the  U.  S.  ofllcerst  sailors 
«nd  marines  behaved  like  men  doing  a  stern  duty,  and 
went  to  their  allotted  poets  as  though  on  board  their  own 
4Bhip. 

Captain  Moir  remained  quietly  indignant,  and  showed 
his  good  sense  by  permitting  th6  visitors  to  do  aa  they 
pleased. 

While  Lieutenant  Fairfax  was  stationing  his  men, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  were  becoming  thoroughly 
alarmed,  entered  their  staterooms;  noticing  which,  the 
lieatenant  followed  them. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Slictell's  room,  he  was 
<K>ufronted  by  the  fugitive's  daughter,  who  regarded  him 
indignantly,  and  said  somethiag  about  having  met  him  a 
few  evenings  before  in  Haivana,  and  dared  him  to  pass 
without  injuring  her,  or  words  to  that  effect 

She  was  intensely  excited,  terribly  in  earnest,  and  in  a 
•semi-hysterical  state,  and  looked  as  though  she  would  like 
to  kill  the  lieutenant,  who,  biting  his  lower  lip,  and  re- 
etraining  an  inclination  to  smile,  gently  touched  her  on 
the  shoulder,  when  she  uttered  a  melodramatic  shriek  and 
eonk  upon  the  floor,  a  mass  of  beautiful  femininity. 

Mr3.  Slidell  begged  the  lieutenant  to  retire,  and  the  in- 
dignant passengers  renewed  their  protests,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded : 

'*  Ladios,  my  orders  are  imperative.     X  must  obey  them.  *' 

In  the  confusion  that  followed,  I,  for  a  few  moments, 
lost  sight  of  the  principal  actors  ;  but  presently  saw  Mr. 
Slidell,  who  was  very  much  excited,  and  whose  hands 
trembled  nervously. 

Lieutenant  Fairfax  urged  him  to  go  on  board  the  S(m 
Jacinto,  and  in  a  few  moments,  when  Mr.  Mason  came 
^m  his  stateroom,  he  repeated  his  request. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  was  almost  aa  cool  as  his  pursuer, 
eurlily  answered : 

"I  decline  to  go  with  you." 

*  On  hearing  this,  Lieutenant^Fairfax  directed  an  officer  to 
arrest  Mason,  which  was  immediately  done,  wlxen  the 
prisoner  said,  in  a  loud  voice : 

••  I  only  yield  to  brute  force." 

*'Yes,  yes  I"  (puff,  puff)  exclaimed  the  irrepressible 
Captain  Williams,  RN.,  who  at  that  moment  reappeared 
upon  the  scene.  ''  Quite  right  (puff,  puff),  Mr.  Mason  I 
Uiider  force  I    I  am  witness  to  (puff,  puff)  that  I" 

Mr.  Mason,  having  entered  his  proteet,  quietly  walked 
to  the  gangway  and  descended  into  the  boot. 

•<  Now,  Mr.  Slidell,"  blandly  obeerved  the  lieutenant 
*'  We  do  not  desire  to  detain  thia  veeseL" 

**I  will  never  go  on  beard  that  ship  t"  furiously  replied 
the  gentleman  addressed,  who  had  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
quered his  flight     *'  I  won't  go,  sir  1" 

Lieutenant  Fairfax  glanced  at  two  of  his  officers,  then 
took  Mr.  Slidell  by  the  collar,  the  others  each  grasping  an 
«rm  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  thus  ung^cefully  conducted 
to  the  gangway,  and  assisted  into  the  boat  detailed  to 
receive  him. 

Tben  followed  a  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement,  some 
of  the  ladies,  like  poor  Miss  Slidell,  iudulging  in  hyste- 
rics, and  the  passengers,  officers  and  ciew  uttering  groans 
of  ruge. 


One  aged  colored  woman,  on  seeing  her  mistress  sink 
upon  the  floor,  endeavored  to  imitate  her  movement ;  but, 
falling  against  and  forcing  open  the  door  of  a  stateroom, 
the  occupant  of  which  was  discovered  loading  a  revolver, 
picked  herself  up  and  postponed  her  exhibition. 

io  me  the  scene  was  intensely  amusing,  it  having  rap- 
idly changed  from  a  melodrama  to  a  serio- comedy.  Wliilo 
Lieutenant  Fairfax  was  giving  directions  to  his  subordi- 
nates, another  lieutenant  arrested  Mr.  Eustis,  who  proved 
to  be  the  most  plucky  individual  of  the  party.  He  did 
not  bluster,  but  hit  out  manfully,  striking  the  officer  who 
arrested  him  a  severe  blow.  This  aroused  the  marines, 
who  seized  him  without  much  regard  for  appearances,  and 
"  bundled  "  him  into  the  boat  Mt.  McFarland,  wiser 
than  his  fellow-seoretary,  bowed  to  ocQumatances,  and  did 
not  offer  any  resistance. 

While  tke  pnsoners  were  secured  umd  thato  baggago 
looked  ufi,  tite  following  amusing  seeMi  oiamtfxM  :  Cap- 
tain Wiliiiiow,  RN.,  who  by  that  time  loolMd)  dangerously 
mipgrhfaitifri,  and  whose  purple  neae  strooflgr  reaemblei 
an  owmo^tipm  pknm,  approached  a  ye«ftg  officer,  and,  ex- 
paodtDc  hiiiMwJf  Ilka  a  toMd»  giawad  crmtaauiteiQiittiy  at 
him,  aodeaMl: 

''TalMthia.'' 

The  gealletni  addiened  eyed  fhagkyimg  ottdal,  and 
declined  to  do  as  he  neqneefcad  Oaplniii  Williams  ex- 
tended the  documeBti  wltioh  wae  neatly  folded  in  official 
style,  and  repeated  his  eeakmand,  this  time  in  a  ti'emuloua 
tone,  indica^ve  of  the  emotion  that  was  agitating  hia 
bosom. 

Again  the  stubborn  young  American  declined  to  obey. 
The  furious  old  gentleman  pursed  his  quivering  lips,  and 
brought  his  inflamed  eyes  to  bear  upon  the  obdurate 
youngster,  spite  of  which  the  latter  would  not  accept  the 
document,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  blink  under  the  indig- 
nant glance  directed  upon  him. 

When  Captain  Williams  (^w  tired  of  extending  his 
shaking  hand,  he  thrust  the  document  into  his  pocket, 
muttered  something  not  very  complimentoty  to  the  officer, 
and  turned  upon  his  heeL 

After  the  prisoners'  effects  were  collected,  tbe  San  Jth 
cinlo's  boats  quitted  the  ship,  leaving  all  on  board  feeling 
very  much  like  boys  who  had  been  set  upon  and  searched 
by  the  principal  of  the  schooL  Captain  Moir  did  not 
waste  his  time  in  making  speeches,  but  gave  orders  to 
steam  ahead  full  speed. 

I  glanced  over  the  toffrail,  and  watched  the  faces  of  tbe 
fugitives  and  their  eaptora  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell 
looked  what  is  termed  *'  glum,"  their  secretaries  resigned, 
and  the  officers  satisfled  with  the  result  of  their  mission, 
while  the  sailors  and  marines  grinned  like  one  man. 

No  sooner  were  we  under  way  again,  than  an  informal 
indignation-n^eeting  was  convened,  and  Captain  Williams^ 
B.N.,  gave  vent  to  his  eloquence. 

So  did  a  dozen  others,  including  the  Bim  gectleman. 
They  all  expressed  the  greatest  regret  at  not  having  been 
able  to  resist  the  outrageous  act  of  piracy,  and  some  of 
them  privately  hinted  that,  had  they  been  in  command  of 
the  TVeni,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  would  still  be  on 
board,  and  Wilkes  gnawing  his  Angers  with  rage. 

Then  they  settled  down  into  the  usual  dead-level  of 
life  on  board  a  passenger  ship,  and  did  their  best  to 
comfort  and  console  the  ladies,  who  were  certainly  to  bo 
pitied. 

That  evening  I  sauntered  forward,  and  seating  myself 
in  a  retired  nook,  lighted  my  cigar,  and  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  sailors,  who  were  eagerly  discussing  the  events 
of  the  day. 

One  youog  fellow,  who  had  evidently  beea  listening  to 
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tho  OTsonlar  uUenmeea  of  Captain  Villianu,  oitid  to  a  group 
near  him : 

"  I[  tbey  don't  letnm  them  pruonara  on  boud  this  bere 
ship,  in  the  veiy  ktltiida  and  longitude  wbers  the  ontrage 
tocA  \Aaoa,  and  pay  na  all  for  the  detention  and  iuoolt  pat 
on  onr  flag,  the  Davol  agent  bits  we're  got  a  oauwu»-6«fiM, 
and  that  in  tventy-fonr  boora  arter  the  Tanks  lefnaoa  oar 
nltetmatom,  the  Soath  will  be  reeogniEed  and  the  North 
at  onr  merer." 

"Jem,"  demanded  ana  of  the  liataneis,  "  wot'a  a  oanae- 
D»-bellM  T" 

."Blowadif  IknowjifaaFrenohnamefor  Bometlung," 
replied  the  fint  speaker.  "I  espaot  it  maana  a  nstionsl 
atmnaoh-Bohe." 

"Why  didn't  the  old  man  [Oaptaln  Hair]  go  on,  and  let 
'em  blaze  away  at  na  7"  observed  a  grimy-looking  fireman, 
who  just  then  emerged  from  below.  "I  beliaTO  if  be  bod 
kept  right  on,  full  speed,  the  Tonkee  skipper  woal(l  nerer 
hare  fired  into  us." 

This  remark  was  reoeired  with  many  approving  noda, 
and  orles  of : 

"Yes,  he  orter  hsTs  gone  ahead,  full  epeed,  and  to  have 
defied  that  Tank  1  Itwaa  all  a  bit  of  bonnoeon  their  ptrt 
Wilkes  wouldn't  hsTO  dared  to  fire  into  a  ship  full  o(  pas- 
•CTgera!" 

Then  np  spoke  a  grizzled  aailor,  whoso  teeth  and  Ttsage 
showed  the  eSeota  of  nun,  time  and  salt  junk. 

After  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  last  speakers  were 
condemned  imbemles,  ha  said,  in  avebement  though  some- 
what indistinot  Toioe : 

"  Yon  knows  a  lot,  don't  yon  ?  The  oompaoy  ongbt  to 
dismiM  Csp'n  Itloir  and  pnt  one  of  yon  in  oommand  I  I 
ny  the  sUppei  did  Just  what  was  right,  and  that  if  be  had 
kept  OB  be  would  have  only  made  thinga  wnseer.  Wot  was 
to  hindwr  the  Son  Jacinlo  from  knoddng  away  onr  funnel 
end  lending  shots  throngh  our  paddle-wheels  T    BIsm  yn 


'art '.  them  fellers  was  bonnd  to  bave  Muon  and  Slidevdl, 
dead  or  bUtb,  and  they  wouldn't  hare  hMitated  at  any- 
thing. Thoy  hivo  gunners  on  board  who  could  knock 
ohnnks  out  of  this  ship,  withont  killing  anybody,  either. 
The  old  man  acted  just  right  It's  migh^  easy  to  talk, 
now  the  danga-  is  over." 

When  we  reached  8t  Thomaa;  people  went  crazy  oTer 
the  news,  and  loudly  predioted  thet  the  result  would  be  a 
deelaration  of  war. 

Upon  arriving  at  Sonthsmpton,  instead  of  finding  a  fieet 
Iwoi»ring  to  sail  for  Now  York,  wo  learned  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Oovamment*  had  oTerrnled  the  irritation  of 
the  two  great  nations,  and  that  the  "  Tnnt "  aflair  had  been 
settled  withont  resorting  to  powder  and  ahot 


Lord  Bkdgsdai:^  somewhat  shabbily  dressed,  as  ii  bis 
wont,  recently  went  to  see  the  Foreign  Mmister  on  bnei- 
nesa.  Knocking  at  tho  door,  ho  was  receivod  by  the  foot- 
man, who,  without  knowing  who  Bedesdale  was,  informed 
him  onrtly  that  Lord  OranviUe  was  not  at  bnine.  "  Bnt, 
look  bete,"  continued  the  fiunkey,  "  jtut  run  and  get  me 
a  pint  of 'arf-and-'arf,  will  yony'^prodnoing  a  jug,  "Cer- 
tainly," replied  Lord  Redeedale;  and,  taking  the  jng, 
away  ha  toddled  after  the  beer.  Bringing  it  back,  he 
handed  it  to  the  footman,  who  first  of  all  took  a  regoJer 
qnenoher,  and  then  Lord  Bedesdale,  politely  declining 
the  oflTer  of  a  drink,  quietly  remarked  :  "  Ob,  by  the  way, 
when  your  master  comes  in,  tell  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Bedesdale  o^led  to  aee  him  1"  Yon  may  imagine  how  the 
footman  felt  at  that  enblima  moment,  and  how  Lord 
Granville  conveyed  bis  diaplensure  to  him,  when,  after 
bearing  the  anecdote  told  amid  roars  of  laughter  in  evary 
dnb  he  went  into,  ha  arrived  home  and  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  hearing  the  flunkey's  explanation. 

BsPuncD  policy  ever  baa  been  the  parent  of  oosfnsioat 
and  ever  will  be  as  long  aa  the  world  standa.  Plain  good 
intention,  whioh  is  aa  easily  disoovered  at  the  first  view  u 
ftsnd  ia  surely  detected  at  the  last,  is  no  mean  foroe  is  tb« 
govenunent  of  mankind. 


cimw  mm,  or  ns  "  n 
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IN  THE  SCHLOSS  AMBRAS. 

By   WnT  .K-   W.  FlKKSON. 

"What  ui  odor  thara  ij  abont  tbase  Qemuui 
tnriAfAaiiKr /"  exoUimed  tSx.  Ooiantij,  vitli  ui  uigty 
auiS  "It's  tha  amier-iravt,  I  know,  that  ■riseB  In 
one's  nostiila  like  Ui»  patlnme  of  *  ■OMp-ehaodJer'B 
Mtsblishment  on  boiling  6m,j.  Ohristin*,  irhst  an 
jon  Btaring  »t  7" 

Ab,  what?  At  all  tbaAlpire  ^oriea  of  ailTsr- 
Uueaded  watatlallB,  and  monntains  oqipod  witb 
aaow,  or  holding  np  white  and  glittering  ahielda ;  on 
ragged  rooka,  fringed  vith  pinea ;  at  a  gieen,  unillng 
Tallcff,  with  hnndrads  of  chalet^  and  water  laajung, 
fslling,  (^anotDg,  foamii^  arerTwhereb 

la  abort,  this  favored  Tonng  lad?  was  looking  at 
the  Tallft7  of  lAnlarbniDnMi. 

She  tiuned  a  aomewhat  bewildered  glance  on  hee 
father,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in 
a  Tsrj  bad  hnnuv, 

"As  I  waa  njing.  I  met  young  Dasmoad  off  for  a 
tramp." 

The  giri'a  Uoe  ^ei,  which  had  been  dreamilr  fixed 
on  him,'  aaddoily  lighted  np  like  lakea  over  which   . 
the  snnahine  >«■    Inatantly    f  fii^iiHl ;    the    lansitlve 
monUt  trembled  a  little. 

"A— well,  a  lather  fine  fellow,"  Ur.  Oonwajr  eon- 
tinned,  inspecting  hie  danghter  narrowlj;  "still, 
considering  hie  prospeot^  derllish  ptesomin^  Pavels 
for  a  firm,  and  asks  tor  my  daughter  I  HnmphI  1 
wae  pohte,  of  coorw  ;  aaid  jtm  woe  engaged  to  Von 
KIopp,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Bather  a  difibrant 
ivoapeet,  I  tanoy.  I  alwajs  knew  jron  were  bom  to 
good  fortnn&  B/  Jove  I  after  all  the  money  I've 
■pent— I  mean  all  I  owe— for  yaax  edneation,  it  would 
be  a  deneed  go  for  jon  to  many  a  poor  man.  Qneer, 
how  the  impeonniona  hound  had  the  faoe  to  aak  it  ao 
ooolly  I   Denoed  conceited,  I  should  say." 

A  soft  flash  had  slowly  monnted  over  Christine's 
fiuN^  np,  np  to  the  shining  waves  of  bair  that  crowned 
iL  There  was  a  nervous  ttemor  in  the  hands  whidi 
were  daaped  on  her  lap— alender,  shapely  haadi^  on 
one  ot  which  opatkled  a  splendid  oolitaiieh  oatohing 
iiidesoent  rays  erf  light— bar  engagement  ring.  How  the 
ot  light,  which  never  went  oat,  bat  olwajra  reminded  her 

"By  Jovev  I  wonder  I  didn't  knock  the  fellow  down 
glowing  angry  over  the  memory  ;  "  for  he  seemed  to  tl 
thing  more  to  be  said  ;  and  be  dared  to  aak  if  I  thoni 
and  to  hint— the  beggar  I— that  yon  had  smiled  on  him,' 

A  quick  flnah  passed  over  the  giri's  fac&  She  ner 
effint,  taming  the  ring  on  her  finger  abaently. 

"I  have  something  to  say,  too,  papa,"  she  said.  "loi 
EIopp— I  oannot.    I  have  teied  to  obey— I  oannoi" 

"  The  denoe  yon  can't  I"  cried  Hr.  Oraiway,  starting  n{ 
at  this  lale  d^,  when  I  have  laid  before  yon  all  the  real 
that  yon  won't  have  a  rap  to  bless  yonraelf  with  when  1 1 
ment  has  been  made  pnbli<^  too  ;  think — how  coald  yoi 
and  what  Is  the  reason  ?    What's  np  T' 

He  was  a  plethorio  msn,  and  he  paced  the  little  ro 
purple  face  and  hnnied  breathing,  delivering  the  tan% 
jerky  styK     Then,  loding  at  his  danghter,  he  aaid  : 

"  'I^  that  young  beggar  Pesmond's  at  the  bottom  o 
it  f    Tou  were  well  enough  satisfled  to  msrry  this  millioi 

"  I  thought  only  of  plesaing  you,"  Ohristine  faltered. 

"  And  now  you  think  of  pleasing  some  one  else  t    T( 
vomen— veering  about  like  a  weather -cook.    But  yon  n-„.. .  „g„  „.  j„„ 
new  swsin.     I  gave  him  hie  oongi,  and  Ije  has  started  on  his  travels  to  the 
Mountains  of  ttie  Uoon  for  what  I  oaie ;  at  all  events,  you  will  not  aee  him 
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Christine  felt  her  heart  throbbing  painfnllj.  She  grew 
a  little  paler,  bat  more  firm  and  composed. 

**^t  can  make  no  dififerenoe,"  she  said  ;  ''all  the  same, 
I  will  not  marry  Mr.  Von  Klopp.  It  was  bad  enongh  to 
think  of  marrying  when  I  did  not  loye  him  ;  now  it  would 
be  sin  and  shame." 

"  Bosh  1  Tnere,  there^we  will  not  be  basfy  ;  take  till 
to-morrow.  Pm  very  hasty,  myself  but  thi^*s  a  great 
fault  Do  nothing  ;  say  nothing  to  onr  good  friend  till 
to-morrow." 

Mr*  Gonway  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  he  had  better  try  the  winning  tack.  The 
night  might  bring  oounseL  When  be  thought  of  losing 
his  wealthy  and  obliging  son-in-law,  who  had  already  ad- 
yanced  sundry  sums  to  him,  he  could  have  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  rage.  Christine  must  be  won  over — dearly  she 
must  be  won— for,  unfortunately,  the  law  was  so  infirm  it 
would  not  allow  him  to  compel  her. 

He  was  a  man  utterly  selfish — a  gourmand,  who  gloated 
oyer  a  tidbit  as  a  bookworm  might  over  a  choice  volume. 

He  remembered  the  different  places  abroad  by  some 
choice  yisnd,  and  spoke  of  them  as  "  the  place  where  we 
had  the  ddicious  macaroni,"  or  "that  mountain  hole 
where  we  drank  the  Falemian,"  or  "  that  confounded  den 
where  they  choked  us  with  the  leathery  j^^onndbic^tfiu" 

He  had  spent  his  money  like  a  prince,  and  would  soon 
come  to  an  end  ;  so  he  was  making  himself  one  friend  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  who,  he  thought,  would 
receive  him  when  needful  into  his  habitation. 

In  other  words,  he  had  noted  with  delight  the  admira- 
tion of  Carl  von  Elopp,  a  wealthy  brewer  from  St  Louis, 
for  the  beautiful  Christine ;  he  had  helped  along  the  affiiir 
in  various  ways,  and  had  chuckled  many  a  time  over  his 
management,  since  the  diamond  ring  had  been  placed  on 
Christine's  finger. 

He  thought  he  had  led  his  somewhat  battered  hulk  into 
a  sure  haven,  where  he  might  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity the  rest  of  his  days.  He  did  not  dream  of  breakers 
ahead,  and  snags  and  sand-bars  yet  before  him,  till  Des- 
mond cameu 

Desmond,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  traveling  in  the 
interest  of  a  manufacturing  company,  had  only  his  manner, 
his  culture  and  genial  mood  to  recommend  him ;  yet  even 
Mr.  Conway,  prejudiced  as  he  was  in  favor  of  money,  saw 
that  the  dashing  young  fellow  placed  the  slow,  obtuse  (Ger- 
man at  a  disadvantage.  He  watched  sharply,  but  still 
hoped  that  all  would  end  well,  till  this  day. 

*'  He's  gone,  at  all  events,"  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at 
Christine's  face.  "  I  was  a  fool  to  let  her  know  he  had 
spoken.  If  she  had  thought  he  had  left  in  such  a  noncha- 
lant way,  without  even  a  good-by,  that  would  have  been  a 
good  stroke.    But  I'll  gain  my  ends  somehow,  so  help 

me " 

He  was  brought  up  suddenly  at  the  last  word,  for  he 
could  not  expect  Cbd  to  help  him  in  his  purpose.  But, 
Qod  or  devil,  it  was  all  one  to  Mr.  Conway. 

"  Come,  Christine ;  I  was  really  on  my  way  to  give  you 
Von  Klopp's  message.  He  says  this  is  just  the  time  to 
see  the  waterMl  with  the  ndnbow  on  it  So  put  on  your 
— things,  as  you  call 'em*  Well,  let  the  things  be  becom- 
ing—that dark-blue  suit  last  from  Madame  Bigaud.'* 
"  Oh,  papa  I — for  a  mountain  walk  Y* 
**  Well,  what  you  likeu  Your  clothes  cost  enough.  Til 
be  deuced  glad  when  some  one  else  foots  the  bills ;  though 
I  don't  pay  'em  now,  for  that  matter." 

"It  is  not  my  wish  to  dress  extravagantly,  papa,"  said 
Christine,  gravely.  *'I  would  rather  wear  a  brown  linen 
dress  the  whole  Sxmimer  than  flaunt  in  finery  unpaid  for* 
I  sufiar  in  it" 


"  By  Jove  1  How  did  you  come  by  your  honesty  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Conway,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  Inherited  it  from  my  mother,  i>erhaps,"  answered  the 
girL 

"Well,  I  teU  you  what,"  Mr.  Conway  said,  still  witha 
half  sneer ;  "  on  your  wedding-day  I'll  make  you  a  present 
of  your  roll  of  unpaid  biDs.  Think  of  the  felicity  it  will 
be  for  you  to  pay  'em  oft"  And  with  these  words  he  left 
the  room. 

When  Christine  came  down,  half  an  hour  afterward,  her 
lace  betrayed  none  of  the  emotion  which  had  swept  over 
it  She  was  oalm,  but  it  was  the  calm  of  settied  puxpoae, 
and  somehow  it  gave  her  a  peace  of  mind  which  seemed 
almost  happiness  after  weeks  of  feverish  unrest 

She  wore  brown  linen,  too,  but  it  was  rich  with  em- 
broidery ;  and  a  dainty  chip  hai^  with  feather  and  trim- 
ming to  match  her  dress,  made  a  most  becoming  costomsu 
So  thought  Herr  von  Klopp,  a  stout,  blonde-haired  man, 
who  gazed  at  her  through  his  blue  spectacles  with  a  pleas- 
ant feeling  of  ownership.  He  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  ten  years,  and  spoke  English  pretty  well— some- 
times, however,  using  a  ludicrous  word*  He  was  a  self- 
made  man,  and  had  been  too  busy  to  polish  him«<ilf  yery 
much. 

The  day  was  a  glorious  one  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber; cool,  yet  full  of  sunshine,  which  lighted  all  the  waters 
fbUs,  and  their  name  is  legion,  in  the  Valley  of  Lauter- 
brttnnen*  All  the  old  women  were  out  with  their  laoss 
and  odds  and  ends,  to  make  money  out  of  the  nnwaiy 
traveler*  Groups  of  tourists  were  arriving  from  Grin- 
delwald,  having  crossed  the  Wengam  Alp  on  high-ahoul- 
dered  horses ;  other  groups  were  starting  for  that  i)lao8^ 
the  guides  comparing  notes  of  the  generosity  of  their 
respective  parties. 

Christine  could  not  help  natnhing  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  the  pure  air.  She  had  spoken  to  her  father,  and 
that  brought  a  relief  that  was  almost  happiness,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  Alpine  scenery  seemed  to  be  gathered  to- 
getiier  in  this  spot 

To  be  sure^  the  valley  was  only  visited  by  the  sunshine 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day— long  after  it  had  shone  upon 
the  mountain-tops — ^but  the  vegetation  was  so  lush  and 
green,  the  setting  of  rock  and  pine  and  snow-oomed 
peak^  so  grand  and  majestic,  the  glittering  threads  of  water 
in  every  direction  so  full  of  joyful  life,  that  Christine  tAi 
that  she  could  be  happy  enough  in  such  a  spot  her  whole 
life  long.  How  delightful  existence  might  be  in  one  of 
those  pretty  Swiss  chalets,  with  all  the  beautiful  wood- 
carving  about  it,  and  some  one — ^not  Herr  von  Klopp — to 
share  her  life. 

"  One  might  exist  here  for  a  few  days,"  said  Mr.  Con- 
way, looking  around,  "  if  they  only  knew  how  to  oook. 
Noodle-soup  and  boiled  beef  ruin  my  appreciation  for  any 
scenery.  I  feed  the  waiter  yesterday  to  bring  me  roast 
beef  rare,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  had  the  face  to 
present  me  with  soup-meat,  and  was  ready  to  swear  it  was 
•ros-bif— Inglish.'" 

"But  they  have  flrst-rate  beer— nice,"  said  Mr.  Von 
Klopp,  who  was  at  home  on  that  subject,  and  seemed  to 
think  that "  nice  "  was  a  superiatively  expressive  adjective. 
"  I  come  from  the  mountains  mysell^  Miss  Christine,  and 
I  love  them*  I  have  all  I  want  in  your  New  World  but 
mountains." 

"  Then  you  must  be  nearer  happiness  than  most  of  us»" 
Christine  said,  smiling.     "  I  want  several  things." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  one  day  have  the  pleasure  of  procuring 
for  you  those  several  things,"  Von  Klopp  said,  with  a 
stately  courtesy* 

"Fm  sure  I've  spent  my  life  In  txying  to  supply  your 
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wants,  Christine,^  Mr.  Gonwaj  said,  with  a  complaining 
air.  _ 

"Oh,  papa,  don't  be  aerions  about  it,*'  Ohriatine  an- 
swered* "Here  we  are  in  sight — a  Tail  of  finest  lawn 
blown  here  and  there  in  the  wind.  It  is  like  that,  bat 
BjTon  ranted  terribly  in  comparing  it  to  the  mane  of 
Death's  pale  horse— did  he  not,  Mr.  Yon  Klopp  ?** 

**  I  do  not  read  Berozig,"  that  gentleman  answered — in 
fact,  he  Beyer  read  poetry — "bat  I  doubt  not  you  are 
right ;  she  is  not  like  a  horse— this  waterfall— your  Berong 
was  wrong." 

"Perhaps  he  had  a  nightmare,"  said  Mr.  Gonway, 
laughing  heartily  at  his  own  jokeu  "  Horse,  indeed  I  if 
he'd  called  it  a  one-horse  waterfall,  he'd  haye  hit  it; 
but  it  ain't  eren  that,  it's  a  half -pony  waterfall — ^you  could 
put  it  in  a  washtub." 

"But  it  is  beautiful,  papa,"  remonstrated  Christine; 
"  things  need  not  be  great  to  be  that  See  how  filmy  and 
fine  it  is,  and  how  it  drifts  here  and  there  like  a  silver 
doud." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Ohristine,  you  speak  something  right,"  Yon 
Elopp  answered,  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  had  all  that  lore 
of  nature  which  distinguishes  his  countrymen,  and  leads 
them  to  prefer  drinkiag  their  beer  among  the  dusty  shrubs 
of  the  shabbiest  pretense  of  a  garden  rather  than  in  a  well- 
appointed  saloon.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  such  sentiments 
— ^which  I  cannot  express  so  well — she  is,  as  you  say,  like 
silter  mist.  I  have  seen  the  Niag'ra  and  other  grand 
waterfalls,  but  this  is  what  you  call  ni-i-ce,"  and  he  pro- 
longed the  last  word  to  make  it  more  expressive.  ''  Ah,  I 
shall  have  one  made  at  my  place  in  St  Loais.  You  shall 
enjoy  it  much." 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  buy  quite  as  good  a  one  as  this," 
Gonway  said,  cheerily ;  "  in  fact,  money  can  buy  most 
things  in  America." 

"  I  shall  let  Miss  Ohristine  arrange  all  that,"  Yon  Klopp 
answered,  looking  sapremely  happy  at  the  prospect 

"But  you  can't  have  the  mountains  and  the  Swiss 
chalets  and  the  snow-peaks  with  such  vivid  green  below, 
and  the  girls  in  their  quaint  costumes,  and  the  old  women 
knitting  lace.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  care  for  the 
waterfall  without  aU  these." 

**Eh  1  I  wish  I  could  buy  a  mountain  or  two,"  sighed 
the  stout  brewer,  wistfully. 

"  But  if  you  can't  bring  the  mountains  to  you,  you  can 
go  to  the  mountains,"  said  Oonway.  "  There  is  Colorado 
and  the '  Garden  of  the  Gods.'  Have  a  Summer  place  out 
there." 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  place,  in 
which  Christine  took  no  part 
At  last  Conway  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  Gome,  it's  near  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  have  a  few  birds 
on  toast  waiting  for  meu  I  had  no  end  of  bother  telling 
them  how  to  make  toast  It's  their  custom  to  toast  things 
by  putting  them  in  the  oven  to  dry  up,  the  barbarians  1 
'  €hr&8ieles  brod,*  they  call  it  I  feel  slim  after  that  break- 
f  tat  of  ooffee  and  iemmeL  Won't  you  join  me.  Yon  Elopp  ? 
Can't  you  pick  a  wing,  Ohristine  ?" 

Yon  Elopp  had  found  appetite  enough  in  the  bracing 
air,  but  Ohristine  declined. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  inn  by  a  sturdy  fellow 
in  mountaineer's  dress  of  dark  gray,  trimmed  with  green. 
He  took  off  his  felt  hat,  which  was  jauntily  decorated  by  a 
^ffid-hahn  feather  and  a  bunch  of  edelweiss. 
"Is  it  Herr  Gonway  ?"  he  asked. 
Conway  did  not  speak  German,  so  he  called  his 
daughter. 

"Here,  Christine,  see  what  the  fellow  wants.    For  us 
to  engage  him  as  a  guide,  perhaps.    Tell  him  I  am  not 


one  of  the  lunatics  who  climb  mountains  and  pay  for  the 
privilege.  They'd  have  to  pay  me^  by  Jove  1  Wouldn't 
he  stare  if  I  asked  him  how  much  he'd  give  me  to  go !" 

Christine  turned  toward  the  man,  and  saw  even  in  his 
somewhat  stolid  face  that  it  was  something  more  import- 
ant than  offering  himself  as  a  guideu  Whatever  it  was, 
she  would  not  stand  at  the  inn-door  among  the  staring 
groups  to  hear  it 

"Come,"  she  said,  and  the  man  followed  her  into  their 
quaint  little  parlor,  furnished  in  green,  with  white  knitted 
tidies  everywhere,  even  on  the  very  chair-seats,  and  slip- 
ping off  uncomfortably  whenever  one  sat  down. 

Her  father  had  come  in  also  with  a  somewhat  impatient 
curiosity,  thinking  of  his  birds. 

"  WeU,  what  is  it  ?"  Christine  asked. 

"Some  person  has  faUen  on  the  mountain.  An  acci- 
dent   The  gentleman  is  dead  1" 

"  Where — ^where  ?"  said  Christine,  growing  whiteu 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  cried  Mr.  Conway,  noticing 
her  face.  "Why  the  deuce  don't  you  translate  it,  Chris- 
tine ?" 

"On  the  Wengem  Alp.  The  horse  slipped,"  said  the 
man.     "  The  body  is  at  the  inn  on  the  top." 

"And  why — ^why  do  you  come  to  us  ?"  faltered  the  girl, 
clinging  desperat^y  to  a  forlorn  hope. 

"Because-^because  they  do  not  know  who  the  man  is, 
and  he  had  no  card  or  name  in  his  pocket — nothing  but 
this." 

And  he  held  a  note  to  the  young  girl,  who  sat  there 
trembling  from  head  to  foot 

Mr.  Conway  snatched  the  note  and  looked  hurriedly  at 
it  Since  his  daughter  seemed  unable  to  speak,  he  must 
inform  himself  somehow.    He  read  this : 

"Mr  Dbabbst:— I  cannot  troet  myself  to  see  yon  again,  for 
yonr  father  forbids  all  hope.  Yet  I  cannot  bear  you  should  think 
I  left  yon  abqapUy  without  a  word.  Qood-by.  I  write  this  with 
the  paper  on  the  horse's  saddle,  and  shall  send  it  to  you  by  the 
first  opportunity.  I  oan  never  change,  but  you  must  act  for  your 
own  happiness.  Nokl  Dbsicokd.'* 

"  So  the  fellow  sends  this,  does  he,  and  that's  what  the 
rumpus  is  about  V  and  Mr.  Conway  flung  the  note  to  his 
daughter.     "Deuced  impudent  I  call  it !" 

"  Oh,  papa  I"  Christine  struggled  to  say,  "he  is  dead  I 
— he  is  dead  I    They  found  this  note  on  the  body." 

If  that  was  the  case,  Gonway  could  be  magnanimous. 

"You  don't  say  so  !  Poor  fellow !  Is  it  possible  ?  I 
remember  how  gallant  he  looked  as  he  started  toward  the 
Wengem  Alp  this  morning.     A  fall,  was  it  ?" 

"  Tes,  a  fall,"  Ciiristine  repeated,  mechanically,  looking 
at  the  note.     "  They  want  you,  papa." 

"  Anything  I  can  do,  my  dear,  for  the  i>oor  young — ^is 
he  quite  dead  ?" 

It  was  best  to  be  sure  before  being  too  complaisant  If 
he  were  really  dead,  surely  never  had  any  one  died  so 
aprcpos  for  Mr.  Conway. 

"I  shall  go  with  you,  papa,"  said  Christine,  with  a 
sudden  energy.     "  Let  us  go  at  once. " 

"  My  dear,  I  cannot  permit  it  Tou  look  terribly  shaken 
by  the  news.  You  would  only  be  in  the  way.  I  suppose 
I've  got  to  climb  this  confounded  mountain,  anyway,  and 
I  hate  climbing.  I  won't  trust  myself  on  horseback.  It 
would  be  no  satisfaction  to  see  him  now,  dear.  Bemem- 
ber  him  as  he  was.  Gk>  and  lie  down,  and  111  send  you 
up  a  cup  of  coffee." 

Christine  agreed  quietly.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  seeing  the  face  she  loved  marred  and 
disfigured  by  the  fall—of  looking  upon  it  with  strangers 
about  her ;  and  then  her  strength  suddenly  gave  way, 
which  settled  the  question. 
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She  gnw  vb[t«  and  flint,  ftnd  her  father  «u  ghd 
to  hnnj  am;  without  fnrtber  hindnne^  iMTing  bar 
in  the  bandi  of  the  Undl/  haa0nu,  who  waa  u 
tender  aa  a  mother. 

Ur.  Oonway  wonld  not  itut  off  without  %  enaok  to 
enpport  him,  aad  after  partaking  of  the  bitda,  he 
fbnnd  that  be  eonld  be  taken  np  the  mountain  In 
a  ohair  without  maklDg  Bn7  exertion,  if  he  ehoee  to 
p«7  enoneJL  He  waa  not  one  to  let  eoonomy  ever 
atand  in  the  way  of  bia  own  eomfort,  >o  he  started 
o^  in  company  with  three  men  to  bear  the  chair,  and 
three  to  relieve  them  when  exhauated. 

8nch  a  ooipulent  onatomsr  Vbej  bad  aeldom  groaned 
under ;  and  11  wm  odd  to  see  the  InznriouB  comfort 
with  which  Kr.  Conwmy  leaned  back  in  the  chair, 
while  bia  bearera  panted  and  gaaped,  and  the  per- 
spiration rolled  down  their  faoee. 

Hating  oacerteined  that  he  did    not  nndeistand 
Oerman,  they  gave  way  to  their  aggraTatad  feelinga 
by  all  the  inveotiTe  of  which  that  langnage  is  capable. 
"Ugh,  ngh  I  the  bloated  tallow-aaek  1" 
"After  this,  a  ton  of  hay  will  be  paetime  T' 
"  Look  at  bia  mnlberry-oolored  oomplsxicHL ;  be  will 
die  et  apoplexy  soon — tbat'a  one  conaolatioi)  1"    -  ' 
"If  his  liree  till  he  pays  nte,  he  may  die  at  onoe  I" 
And  ao  on,  with  sondry  oatha  to  spioe  the  oonver- 

Ur.  OoDway  had  nerer  fait  more  comfortable  in  bia 
lite.  The  easy,  gentle  motion,  the  para  air,  the  beatt- 
tifnl  Bceneiy,  seen  without  effort,  all  eiliilanted  him. 
He  bad  not  a  abade  of  regret  for  the  poor  young 
fellow  whoee  lite  bad  been  so  suddenly  dashed  out  o( 
him — whose  sun  had  gone  down  at  noon.  Nothing 
'  more  fortunate  oonld  faara  baj^Mued,  be  meditated  ; 
nothing  more  proridential  for  hia  plans,  for  dear 
Ohriatine  had  been  eridently  bent  on  putting  her  foot 
in  it,  and  another  day  might  hare  loat  Ton  Klopp 
beyond  leoall.  Bat  now  she  wonld  be  stunned  by  tiie 
blow  for  a  while  ;  abe  would  belioTe  (the  jade  t)  that 
ahe  oould  never  love  again,  and  all  that  aort  of  thing  ; 
and  then  she  would  think,  since  all  hope  and  happi- 
ness were  over  tor  her,  she  might  as  veil  make  ber 
father  happy  by  marrying  Ton  Klopp. 
the  princely  way  of  traTSling,"  said  Conway,  as  they 
Pve  a  notion  to  do  the  other  monntaina  that  way.     Vm 

2fow,  where  is  thia  poor  fellow,  I  wonder." 
and  aome  one  waa  waitug  to  ahow  him  the  room— eome 
:e  down  what  be  ahonld  say.  He  began  to  feel  nnoom- 
Kiming  in  oontaet  with  deaUt — as  only  such  self-pleaaing 
le  never  went  to  f  onerala,  and  he  aaid  now  tiut  it  wo* 
lid  l>e  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  The  darkened  room, 
m  a  table,  with  a  sheet  thrown  over  it,  and  the  outUna 
y  defined  beneath,  made  bis  blood  ran  cold. 
oat  be  done  ;  he  nerred  himaelf  aa  for  a  greet  effort,  and 
■Desmond  t 

9d  back  with  a  genuine  horror  in  bia  face,  which  bod 
i.  The  dead  body  was  not  that  of  Noel  Deamond. 
moment  by  the  ahoek,  and— yea — the  disappointment 
aon  in  a  moment  Desmond's  note  hod  aaid  that  ha 
the  first  opportunity.  Ha  had  met,  perhaps,  with  a 
and  con&ded  the  note  to  him, 

nng  man,  too,  with  fair  hair  and  very  regular  featnrei^ 
oirible  fate,  and  the  note,  of  oourae,  waa  found  in  hia 

um,"he  said  to  the  persons  present,  after  bia  brief 
^~^,^j  y.^  .»— -  ..t— ak  that  muoh  Qerman).    "I  do  not  know  him." 

And  when  thqr  poured  forth  voluble  qoestiouB,  he  only  abook  his  bead 
and  reiterated,  "  I  do  not  know  him  [" 
Then,  to  relieve  himaelf  of  all  responailnlity,  he  wrote  on  a  oard  the 
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addieM  ol  AD  English  dergjiiuui  whom  be  knew  to  be 
■tajing  in  Grindelwald. 

"It's  a  mlniater'a  dat^to  ftttoid  to  foneralB,  uid  aU  that 
sort  of  thing,"  SAld  Conwmj,  aa  he  prepared,  in  a  Terj  irri- 
table frame  of  mind,  to  go  down  the  monntain  again. 

His  pbudd  mood  was  gone  entirel<r,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  FroTidenoe  had  not  been  working  so  oppor- 
tunely after  all. 

But  Boddeoly  a  subtle,  keen  temptation  assailed  bjm — 
he  need  not  explain  the  mistake  to  Ohii8tin&    It  eame  as 
saddenl;  m  if  a  Toioa  had  whispered  it  to  him,  ae  if  the 
aroh-enemy 
bimself    had 
stood  at    hia 
ear. 

Ur.Conw^ 
was  not  a  man 
of  nioe  honor, 
but  he  rather 
shrank,  at 
fliat,  from  this 
oonnsel  of  the 

Sat,  as  he 
remembered 
the  prise— the 
rich  Bon-in 
Uw— as  all  the 
comforts  ot 
that  laxnrioaB 
home  rose  in 
a  luring  pio- 
tnrs  before 
liim^  and  his 
debts,  bis 
emp(7pooket- 
book,  and  a 
lifsof  porerty, 
stared  at  him 
from  the 
other  side,  he 
yielded. 

"AndlvUl 
be  doing  the 
kindest  Qiing 
forObzistine," 
he  argned. 
"She  will 
soon  get  orer 
her  fano7  if 
the  man  is 
dead  to  her. 
The  silliest 
girl  does  not 
go  on  loving 
a  phantom. 
Bal  if   she 

knows  he  is  alive,  she  will  nnrse  np  this  lomsnUo  psasion 
till  it  mins  ns  alL  I'll  do  iL  By  Jove  I  think  of  coming 
down  to  a  ieeond-rate  boarding-honse,  with  its  greasy 
chops  and  bied  beefsteak,  while  Ton  Klopp's  pslaoe 
awaits  nsl" 

So  be  oompoeed  hie  port  and  his  faoe,  and  lie  fonnd  no 
difficulty  in  the  way. 

The  downward  path  is  ever  the  smoothest,  and  Conway 
•oothed  bis  oonsoienoe,  or  the  poor,  ontnged  thing  be 
eaUed  eonaoienoe,  by  thinking  that  ha  had  not  reslly  lied 
ataU. 

It  was  dark  when  be  reached  tbe  inn,  and  Obrisline,  sit- 


ting watobing  at  her  window,  did  not  see  him  till  he  atood 

There  was  a  weak  candle  flattering  in  the  wind,  and  he 
saw  bar  face,  white  and  miserable,  the  asking  eyes,  the 
trembling  month  ;  bat  still  he  did  not  speak. 

"  Well,  paps,"  filtered  the  young  girl  at  last,  "  you  saw 
blmr 

"Tee,  dearest,"  answered  her  fsther,  with  apparent  ten- 
dameas,  "I  nv  him.  He  wss  qnita  deed  when  he  was 
fonnd." 
Bhe  leaned  her  head  on  ber  bonds  upon  the  window-sill, 
and  said  no 
more.  ItuevA 
ooonrred  to 
her  to  think 
of  any  one 
fant  Koel  Des- 
mond, and  a 
virion  of  his 
handsom  e 
faoe  as  she 
bad  last  seen 
it  seemed  to 
mock  her 
misery.  She 
conld  not 
think  of  that 
fiuw  cold  and 
still;     she 

0  o  a  1  d  not 
make  bim 
deadi 

"I  did  what 

1  could,"  Hr. 
Conway  went 
on.  "I  left 
him  in  charge 
of  tbeflngliab 
olergynan  at 
Grindelwald. 
There  will  be 
a  service,  and 
all  that's  n^ 
oessary,  I 
aball  write 
myself  to  the 


fir 


itb 
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whiclk  he  was 
connected,  as 
I  happen  to 
know  their 
names.  That 
u  all  that  can 
be  done." 

"I  sn^)ose 
that     is     all, 
papa,"  Obris- 
tine  said,  despairingly,  and  in  a  choked  voice. 

"  Well,  there  is  one  thing  more.  Don't  yon  think  it 
wonld  be  best  not  to  show  too  much  feeling  abont  it  ?  It 
might  set  people  talking,  yoa  know.  I  know  it  is  bard, 
dear  ;  bat  yea  will  make  an  effort,  now,  for  my  sake  7" 

"  I  will  try,  papa,"  said  Christine,  drearily,  and  then 
her  fotber  left  her,  and  made  himself  thorooghly  oomfort. 
able  over  a  good  dinner. 

Mr.  Conway  did  not,  of  coarse,  write  any  saob  bogus  in- 
formation to  the  firm  aa  be  had  mentioned.  Th«7  left  Lan- 
terbitlnnen  as  soon  as  posrible,  and  he  was  glad  to  travel 
away  from  that  part  of  the  coontry  entirely.    Still  more 
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delighted  was  lie  some  months  after  to  read  Noel  Des- 
mond's name  among  the  list  of  passengers  for  the  United 
States.  He  was  quite  safe  now,  for  Christine  never  read 
the  papers. 

For  Christine  the  scenery  had  lost  its  charm.  She  won- 
dered at  her  own  indifferonoe  about  the  route ;  she  oonsid- 
ered  herself  onriously  sometimes,  as  she  might  have  done 
a  stranger,  and  asked  where  all  the  enthusiasm,  the  zest 
and  sparkle  of  life,  had  flown. 

She  had  scarcely  been  conscious  of  her  loye  for  Desmond 
till  the  short  dream  was  over,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  her 
heart  was  buried  with  him,  as  if  she  only  had  bitter  mem- 
ories to  make  **the  whole  earth  blasted  for  his  sakeu" 

Yon  Klopp  had  been  called  home  on  business,  but  not 
before  Conway  had  settled  that  he  was  to  return  the  next 
Spring,  and  they  were  to  be  married  soon  after  in  Paris. 

As  the  Spring  approached,  however,  the  girl's  health 
seemed  utterly  to  fail  her.  Even  the  indifferent  father 
roused  himself  from  his  long  revel  amoDg  the  delicacies 
of  a  Parisian  cuisine  to  notice  that  hia  daughter  looked 
wretchedly. 

Her  mother  had  died  of  consumption,  and,  egad,  it  would 
be  like  his  luck  if  she  should  slip  away  from  him  at  the 
important  moment  The  physician's  fiat  went  forth^a 
Summer  again  among  the  mountains — and  the  wedding 
must  be  put  ofi^ 

Mr.  Conway  swore  a  ^ood  deal  inwardly,  for  he  refrained 
now  before  his  daughter,  in  consideration  of  her  delicate 
health.  It  was  deviUsh  hard,  he  thought,  to  go  back  to 
haJhsbrcUen  again,  and  cheese  and  honey  for  breakfast ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it 

Christine,  who  had  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  their 
pretty  apartment  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capuchins  all 
Winter,  with  an  utter  want  of  interest  in  the  gay  crowd 
below,  found  herself  slightly  roused  at  the  thought  of  see- 
ing the  TyroL  The  love  of  nature  seemed  the  one  feeling 
not  entirely  dead  in  her  heart  She  could  not  be  quite  so 
miserable^  she  fancied,  with  the  great  heart  of  nature 
beating  near  her  own — with  the  ravines,  the  snow-crowned 
mountain  summits,  the  everlasting  hiUs  before  her,  and 
the  simple  peasant-folk  about  her. 

"I  would  like  to  get  near  them,  papa,**  she  said— *' to 
enter  into  their  life  !" 

"Not  too  near,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  with  a  shrug  ; 
''consider  how  they  smell  of  garlic  t" 

Nevertheless,  Christine  was  surprised  at  her  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  when  she  reached  Innsbruck  and  looked 
out  on  the  grand  mountain-wall  that  almost  shut  it  in, 
she  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  a  faint  degree,  like  the 
bound  of  the  Swiss  exile's  heart  when  he  once  more  hails 
his  home.  And  below  in  the  court,  a  fellow  in  hunting- 
costume  and  picturesque  Tyrolese  hat  was  troUing  the 
song  about  Hof er  : 

"  Mlt  ihm  das  land  Tyrol- 
Das  heilJge  land,  Tyrol," 

in  a  way  that  made  her  heart  throb  with  a  sort  of  national 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Conway  did  not  reconcile  himself  easily  to  the 
change  of  programme.  The  Winter  in  Paris  had  not  im- 
proved his  health  nor  his  temper.  He  had  arrived  at  an  age 
when  a  man  cannot  take  liberties  with  his  digestion  impun- 
ished.  He  had  taken  unwarrantable  liberties  all  Winter, 
consequently  his  face  had  assumed  a  purplish  tinge,  his 
breathing  was  shorter,  and  he  was  more  disinclined  to  ex- 
ertion, rousing  himself  now  and  then  to  a  spasmodic  effort 
as  he  recalled  the  doctor's  orders  about  exercise. 

In  one  of  these  moods  the  two  started  to  visit  Schloss 
Ambras.    It  was  a  bright  June  day,  and  the  whole  v«ll^» 


with  the  mountain- wall,  put  on  its  most  cheerful  aspect 
Girls  in  gay  peasant  dress  were  chatting  under  the  ar- 
cades. A  young  artist  was  taking  down,  amid  a  crowd  of 
over-lookers,  a  sketch  of  "  The  Gk>lden  Boot"  Some  tour- 
ists, with  Murray  in  hand,  were  going  into  the  Hof 
Eirche  to  look  at  the  grand  bronze  figures  and  Colin's 
wonderful  bas-reliefs. 

There  was  a  cheery  influence  in  the  air  which  lent  wings 
to  Christine's  feet,  but  her  father  lagged  most  evidently. 

'Tm  afraid  this  walk  will  be  too  much  for  you,  Chris- 
tine," he  said,  panting  like  a  tug-boat,  as  he  came  up  to 
her. 

"Oh,  no,  papa  1    But  we  will  go  back  if  you  like.** 

"I— I  am  not  the  invalid,"  he  said,  testily.  "I  most 
confess  I  think  Tyrol  rather  a  sell — and  these  mountains 
have  a  gloomy  effect  on  ma  But  this  Schloss  Ambras  is 
one  of  the  sights — eh  ?    We  must  do  it" 

So  they  walked  on  slowly,  Christine  looking  back^now 
to  the  beautiful  view  of  river  and  town  that  lay  beneath 
them — the  river  on  its  swift  way,  and  the  old  bridges,  till 
at  last  the  castle  rose  before  them,  huge,  massive  and 
strong,  as  are  all  the  structures  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
built  It  had  a  strange,  dead  look  about  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  centuries — ^not  a  sentinel 
about,  not  a  solitary  horseman,  not  even  a  little  foot-page. 
No  face  at  any  window — ^no  open  door.  It  seemed  to 
stand  there  like  a  castle  in  a  dream,  or  like  one  of  those 
enchanted  palaces  where  a  sudden  spell  has  lulled  every- 
thing into  a  charmed  sleep. 

Mr.  Conway  knocked  impatiently. 

The  echoes  of  the  old  castle  seemed  to  stir  themselves 
in  an  affrighted  way  ;  but  nothing  else  moved. 

•*  It's  a  ghostly  old  barracks,"  said  Mr.  Conway,  in  an 
irritated  tone,  "  and  it's  my  impression  that  every  one's 
dead  inside." 

He  gave  another  rattling  peal,  and  the  slumbrous 
echoes  woke  once  more,  and  seemed  to  shriek  through  the 
deserted  halLs. 

Mr.  Conway  listened  with  grim  satisfaction! 

'*  There  I  That  was  enough  to  wake  the  dead,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  a  ghost 
of  the  Middle  Ages  slowly  open  the  door." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  actually  opened  slowly,  as  such  a 
ponderous  door  must  do,  and  before  them  stood  a  tall, 
straight,  athletic  figure— a  young  man,  wii^  startled  eyea 
and  a  sort  of  nervous  smile  on  his  lips. 

Christine  had  not  hoped  to  look  in  those  eyes  again  on 
this  side  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Those  lips  she  believed 
had  done  for  ever  with  earthly  smiles  or  earthly  speech. 
Noel  Desmond,  or  his  wraith,  stood  before  her. 
She  felt  the  air  swoon  around  her ;  she  heard  a  half- 
gasping  cry  from  her  father,  "  A  ghost,  indeed  I  Good 
heavens  I"  and  then  for  a  moment  darkness  shut  her  in 
like  a  curtain. 

But  it  lifted  again  presently,  and'she  saw  that  face  bent 
over  her. 

It  was  not  a  ghost  who  took  her  hand  so  tenderly  in  his, 
and  whispered : 

"I  sent  at  once  for  the  doctor,  and  your  father  is  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Christine's  heart  reproached  her. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?"  she  cried,  starting  up  ;  she  had  quit* 
forgotten  her  father  in  her  joy. 

"  He  has  had  some  sort  of  attack,"  said  NoeL  "I  am 
sorry  I  startled  you  both  in  such  a  manner.  The  guide 
opened  the  door  to  let  me  out,  but  you  did  not  see  hini« 
and  I  must  have  looked  like  an  apparition." 

Christine  stared  at  him  still  in  an  appalled  way.    How 
it? 
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Was  this  an  enchanted  caaUe,  peopled  only  by  phantoms 
of  the  past  ? 

She  straggled  to  her  feet  and  looked  abont  her  ;  some 
one  was  lying  on  a  oonoh  near,  and  two  or  three  figures 
seemed  bending  oyer  him.^ 

"  Oh,  papa  1"  she  cried. 

She  sprang  to  his  side,  and  then  stood  as  one  paralyzed. 

For  Mr.  Oonwaj  lay  tiiere  motionless,  save  for  a  low, 
labored  breath  now  and  then.  His  face  was  ahnost  liyid 
in  its  hne;  his  bloodshot  eyes  were  fixed  and  strange. 
He  had  had  a  stroke  I 

The  doctor  came  after  a  time,  and  nsed  restoratiyes.  A 
bed  was  laid  in  a  carnage,  and  the  sick  man  taken  back  to 
his  room  in  the  hotel.  When  he  opened  his  conscious 
eyes  once  more  on  Noel's  Desmond's  face,  he  mutttf ed : 

•«  Kismet  I  it  is  fate  1  I  killed  yon,  you  know,  and  now 
yon  have  made  an  end  of  me — tit  for  tat  1" 

Then  he  lapsed  into  insensibility  again.  But  the  doc- 
tors learnedly  explained  the  attack  on  other  grounds.  It 
must  have  come  soon,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
revealed  by  their  diagnosis. 

Noel  staid  with  him  and  nursed  him  like  a  son,  though 
Mr.  Conway  did  not  cease  to  regard  him  in  the  Ught  of  an 
avenging  spirit 

"It's  all  right,"  he  muttered  one  day  ;  ''if  you  hadn't 
turned  up  Ohristine  would  have  died,  and  I  should  have 
had  two  ghosts  on  my  hands." 

This  was  enunciated  in  a  thick  and  indistinct  manner 
which  alarmed  Noel  and  brought  Ohristine  to  the  bedside 
at  once. 

**Vyq — something  to  say,"  he  struggled  with  the  words 
painfully. 

*'Well,  dear  papa,  I  am  here,"  cried  Ohristine,  with 
tears. 

"TeU— tell  that " 

Christine  waited  breathlessly. 

"That— old  hag  of— a  nurse— not — ^not " 

"  He  is  wandering  !"  cried  Christine,  in  despair. 

*•  Not — ^to— drop— snuff— in  my — grue  11" 

These  were  the  last  words. 

Ohristine  fell  fainting  in  Noel's  arms 


SIR  WALTER  iSCOTT'S  FIND. 

The  regalia  of  Scotland  has  experienced  many  strange 
adyentures.  For  a  long  time  the  jewels  were  supposed  to 
have  been  either  lost  or  stolen,  but  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while 
indulging  in  his  propensity  for  antiquarian  research,  came 
across  some  old  documents  which  led  him  to  belieye  that 
the  regalia  was  somewhere  hidden  within  the  precincts  of 
Edinburgh  Castle.  A  royal  license  was  procured  from 
€(eorge  lY.,  a  commission  appointed,  and  a  general  search 
instituted.  Scott,  observing  that  the  wall  where  the  pres- 
ent crown  room  is  was  of  some  thickness,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  secret  chamber  within  the 
masonry.  Tools  were  brought,  and,  after  some  labor  in 
remoying  the  stones,  a  yanlted  room  was  disclosed.  An 
entrance  being  effected  and  the  rubbish  removed,  they 
found  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment  a  large  chest,  bound 
round  with  iron,  and  secured  by  three  heavy  padlocks. 
This  being  speedily  broken  open,  there  before  their  eyes 
lay  the  old  insignia  of  Scottish  royalty,  looking  as  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  "James  Fitz 
James." 

In  the  meantime  the  news  spread  that  the  search  for  the 
regalia  was  being  made,  and  all  Edinburgh  poured  forth 
her  hundreds  and  thousands.  They  filled  the  Esplanade, 
and  occupied  every  available  portion  of  ground  from  which 


the  slightest  view  of  the  castle  could  be  obtained.  The  re- 
sult of  the  search  was  awaited  with  national  anxiety.  At 
last,  when  the  assembled  crowd  had  about  given  up  ali 
hope,  a  cannon  fired  from  the  castle,  and  a  fiag  hastily  ran 
up  on  the  highest  tower,  proclaimed  to  the  thousands  that 
the  regalia  was  again  restored  to  Scotland. 


BEFORE  THE  DAYBREAK. 

Bbfobb  the  daybreak  shines  a  star 
That  in  the  day's  great  glory  fades : 

Too  fiercely  bright  is  the  full  Ught 

That  hor  pale-gleaming  lamp  upbraids. 

Before  the  daybreak  sings  a  bird 

That  stlllB  her  song  ere  morning  Ught: 

Too  loud  for  her  is  the  day's  stir, 

The  woodland's  thousand-tongued  delight 

Ah  I  great  the  honor  is,  to  shine 
A  Ught  wherein  no  traveler  errs ; 

And  rich  the  prize,  to  rank  divine 
Among  the  world's  loud  choristers. 

But  I  would  be  that  paler  star, 
And  I  would  be  that  loneUer  bird ; 

To  shine  with  hope,  whUe  hope's  afar, 
And  sing  of  love,  when  love's  unheard. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

By  Oliver  Johnson. 

In  1728,  there  lived  in  the  County  of  Longford,  Ireland, 
and  in  the  town  of  Pallas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Proteataut 
Ohurch,  who  eked  out  his  scanty  stipend  by  cultivating  a 
pbrtion  of  land.  Between  these  two  resources,  he  con- 
trived to  raise  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Pallas 
was  then,  and  is  now,  a  place  remote  from  all  important 
centres.  The  obscure  hamlet  lies  drearily  on  a  plain  often 
submerged  in  water,  and  access  to  which  is  difficult. 

Yet  here  was  bom,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1728, 
Oliver  Gk>ldsmith,  whose  name  is  always  included  among 
the  literary  lights  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Although  of  Irish  birth  ^«nd  the  family  had  been  for 
several  generations  residents  of  Ireland — hui  ancestry  was 
Saxon  and  Protestant.  In  the  troubled  times  that  pre- 
ceded Oliver's  birth,  the  Goldsmiths  had  borne  their  share 
of  the  persecutions  accorded  to  *' heretics";  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  left  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  race. 

The  first  six  years  of  (Goldsmith's  life  were  spent  in  this 
desolate  place.  The  home  was  poor,  and  the  surround- 
ings not  calculated  to  inspire  a  child  with  very  lofty  am- 
bitions. A  wise  man  has  said  :  "  Give  me  the  first  seven 
years  of  a  child's  life,  and  I  care  not  who  has  the  rest** 
In  Oliver  Goldsmith's  case,  the  wild  bogs  and  fens  had  his 
first  six  years,  and  gave  him  those  vagabond  tastes  which 
dung  to  him  throughout  life. 

When  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  in  Westmeath.  This  brought  great 
changes  for  the  better.  The  cottage  was  left,  and  a  com- 
modious house  taken  on  a  frequented  road  near  the  village 
of  Lissoy.  The  income  from  the  living  was  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  which  was  equal  to  about  twice  that  sum  in 
these  days,  and  which  must  have  seemed  munificent  to  the 
family,  which  had  struggled  along  on  one-fifth  of  the  sum 
for  years. 

It  was  here  that,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  maid- 
servant, young  Oliver  was  taught  his  alphabet,  and  pre- 
pared to  that  extent  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of 
a  retired  quartermaster,  who  was  preceptor  of  a  school 
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where  the  Terieat  rodimenU  vere  tangbk  Bat  if  the  old 
Bcddier'n  eradition  was  Bligh^  hii  fnnd  o(  etoriee  wu 
Urge,  utd  talea  of  "  benshees "  and  hobgoblioa  were  an 
tmdoe'  propoiiion  to  the  mora  Beriona  work  ol  aohool.  For 
two'jeaia  Olivor  was  noder  this  inBtTQctioo,  and  then 
went  from  one  gtammar-sobool  to  another,  until  he  was  at 
last  fitted  for  the  oniTerBit;  at  Dublin. 

Bat'  theee  jean  were  bj  no  means  oarelees  and  happj 
onee  to  the  InokleM  soboolboy.  file  peisonfll  appeaianoe 
was  moat  nngainlj'.  His  faoe,  alwa^B  □gl?',  showed  the  soara 
of  anuU-pox.  His  limbs  were  awkwardly  adjnated  to  his 
slight  bmme.  Oonadons  of  theae  disadTAntagea,  which  we 
may  be  eore  were  aet  in  a  cleu  light  before  him  bj  his 
tranic  oompaaioita,  and  aware  o(  the  low  opinion  in  which 
hia  inatmotoiB  held  hia  soh<darahip,  his  trials  were  hf  no 
mieaiia  light  For  this  aama  boy,  who  had  so  httie  to  t^ 
oommsnd  him  in  those  days,  was  painfnllj  eager  to  seonre 
the  good  opinion  of  people  aronnd  him.  And,  like  many 
another  aby  and  senaitiTe  person,  he  affected  an  air  of  ease, 
whieh  became  almost  offensive  from  the  contradictor;  ele- 
meots  in  ik 

At  sBTanteen,  in  1745,  he  went  np  to  Trinitj  College, 
I>ijblin,  to  begin  hia  oonrae  of  higher  atndiea.  His  faUter, 
the  Bev.  Charles,  had  so  impoTerished  his  family  hj  pay- 
ing a  dowry  of  two  thousand  dollars  on  liia  danghter'a 
marriage,  that  he  was  nnable  to  meet  the  fees  tor  bis  aon'a 
nnireisity  ooniae ;  so,  mnoh  agunst  that  jonng  gentle- 
man's wiahes,  he  waa  entered  as  a  aizar.  Thia  position 
reqnired  menial  serrioe  in  lien  of  tuition  and  board,  and 
it  mnat  havo  called  for  all  Goldsmith's  good-natnre  to 
acoept  il^  and  lay  himself  open  to  the  many  indignities 
that  would  follow.  He  was  finally  peimaded  to  accept  it 
by  hia  Undo  Oontarine,  who  had  himself  gone  throngh 
college  in  that  oapaoity.  Had  Goldsmith's  examinatios 
been  well  borne,  he  might  hare  triompbed  in  aome  degree 
over  tiia  diaadvastagea  ;  bnt  be  atood  lowest  on  tho  list  of 
•ppboanta,  and  was  banly  admitted. 

Throogbont  hia  career  in  Dublin  he  aeema  to  have  done 


vei7  little  at  his  booka.  His  father's  death  threw  apoe 
him  a  neoeaaity  for  raising  money  for  Mmwlf.  and  Uuie 
are  mmors  of  visits  to  pawabioken,  (he  selling  of  stmt 
ballads,  and  other  snob  ezpedienta,  which  show  that  hi* 
attention  was  diverted  Irom  the  poranit  of  leanings  Hk 
wild  apirita  led  him  to  play  tho  boffixKi  in  the  leotnia- 
Toom,  to  pomp  water  on  a  constable,  and  to  invite  a  pi>^ 
of  botlk  eexea  to  a  ball  in  hia  attio.  For  tUa  latter  hKaah 
of  eollege  law  he  was  aeveraly  caned  by  hia  tato— i 
bratal  type  of  man — in  the  preaenoe  of  his  goeati;  ^lit 
so  wonnded  the  vanity  of  poor  GoldBinitb  that  ha  sold  Iw 
books  and  ran  away  from  oolleg&  Hia  brother  pemsdtd 
him  to  retara,  however,  and  the  a&ir  was  ao  far  fngiTtn 
aa  to  permit  him  to  remain  and  take  bis  Bachelor's  dsgna 
That  he  received  (hit  ahowa  that  he  learned  sonutbiDE 
daring  bis  oonrae^  and  yet  when  he  was  gmdnaled  thsre 
was  nolhing  nsefol  that  he  wai  fitted  to  do.  He  eonld 
play  (he  Ante  tolerably,  sing  a  aong  to  please  hia  Mmdii 
and  play  cards.  In  fac^  to  amote  himself  seemed  to  be 
bis  only  aim  in  life. 

In  this  condition  he  lelnmed  to  Ballymahon,  whoe  hit 
mother  had  reaided  ainoe  hw  widowhood.  Then  be  0«» 
sioiially  sssiated  his  brother  in  hia  aahool,  or  ran  tnaodi 
for  hia  mother,  or  idled  aronnd  the  brooks  with  hia  flghiar 
line,  or  played  hia  Ante,  Anything  to  pa«  the  tims 
aeemed  to  be  hia  role.  Bnt  the  eveninga  were  all  dsfottl 
to  George  Conway's  inn,  where  the  aong  and  jest,  the  pips 
and  glass,  and  the  more  exciting  game  <rf  oaid^  da- 
toinod  him  till  the  amall  night  bonrs. 

At  last  his  relatives  wearied  of  so  moch  idlensai,  and 
tried  to  find  some  vocation  for  this  hopeleaa  member  of  tht 
family,  who  would  never  find  anythbg  to  do  binudL 
For  some  reason,  the  Ghnreb  waa  fiist  decided  on— peibsp* 
in  the  hope  of  its  doing  good  to  one  who  coold  certaislj 
do  no  good  to  it  But  when  Ooldsmitb  want  to  apply  to 
the  Biabop  of  Elpbin  for  ordination,  it  is  said  that  be 
arrayed  himself  in  scarlet  tronsera,  and  was  aununanl; 
ejected  from  the  episcopal  palao&  Then  the  good  Unele 
Contarine,  who  aaems  to  have,  been  the  nntiring  friend  of 
the  Inckleas  wight,  aeonred  him  a  plaoa  as  tutor  in  a  gea- 
tleman'a  family,  where  he  staid  long  eoon^  to  mtM 
one  hundred  tmd  fifty  dollars,  and  to  bay  a  hoiast  A 
quarrel  in  regard  to  aome  question  of  play  is  said  to  hsn 
been  the  oocadon  of  the  dissolntioa  of  this  nlatioB. 
Probably  the  restless  apirit  of  the  young  man  made  bim 
qnite  re«dy  to 
leave  hia  qniet 
oooapatum  as 
tutor,  and  led 
bun  to  aeek 
further  adven- 

Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  start* 
ed  on  his  good 
horae,  with 
big  money  in 
his  pocke^  for 
Cork,  whenoe  . 
be  said  he 
was  going  to 
sail  for  Am^ 
rioa.  In  idx 
weeks  he  re- 
turned to  his 
mother's  bonse 
on  a  wretched 
hack,     hia 

looL  H  atranr,  nuniMh 
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gone,  the  forktue  yet  tmmada  He  told  a  ridicnlooe  story 
of  having  paid  for  hifl  passage  and  sent  his  ohest  on  board 
some  yessel  bonnd  for  the  New  World,  and  that  while  he 
was  haying  a  merry  sapper  with  some  friends  the  vessel 
sailed  without  him.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  the  fact  re- 
mained that  he  was  again  at  home,  again  in  need  of  assist- 
anoe.  Perhaps  a  correct  history  of  his  adventnrea  might 
be  gleaned  from  his  aooonnt  of  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon's  ex- 
ploits on  his  ride  to  Dublin  under  similar  circumstanoes. 

Uncle  Oontaripe  came  to  the  rescue,  gave  the  young 
man  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  sent  him  to  Dublin 
in  search  of  a  legal  education.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
money  was  lost  by  gambling,  and  Ctoldsmith  again  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  family.  The  good  undo  forgave  the 
past,  and  furnished  the  funds  which  should  secure  instruc- 
tion in  medicina  This  was  in  1752,  and  then  Cbldsmith 
said  good-by  to  Ireland  for  the  last  time,  and  started  for 
Edinburgh.  There  he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  his  family  fondly  hoped  he  was  at  last  fitting  himself 
for  a  congenial  profession.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
suggested  to  his  uncle  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
vastly  improved  by  travel,  and  mentioned  the  names  of 
one  or  two  learned  professors  whose  erudition  would  en- 
lighten hinu  The  indulgent  uncle  consented,  and  the 
student  started  off  with  one  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket 
Whether  he  studied  at  all  is  doubtful,  for  he  learned  very 
little  ;  but  his  taste  for  gambling  was  certainly  indulged, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  his  fortunes.  At  last  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  a  friend  enough 
to  take  him  out  of  Leyden.  Just  as  he  was  starting  he 
saw  a  rare  and  most  expensive  flower,  of  which  his  Unde 
Oontarine  was  very  fond,  and  with  his  usual  inconse- 
quence, bought  the  flower,  sent  it  off  to  Ireland,  and 
started  on  his  grand  tour  with  but  a  guinea  in  his  pocket 

Of  this  long  journey  there  are  really  no  records  left, 
which  is  a  great  pity«  His  letters  to  his  unde,  containing 
usually  a  delicate  appeal  for  money,  give  very  little  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  what  he  was  doing.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  sang  or  begged  his  way  chiefly,  for  his 
unde  did  not  furnish  means  to  meet  all  his  expenses,  and 
no  one  else  helped  him.  But  he  saw  much  of  nature, 
though  he  had  no  eye  to  observe  her  secrets  carefully ; 
and  he  probably  had  a  good  time  in  his  careless,  light- 
hearted  way.  He  brought  home  a  medical  degree,  ^ough 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  where  and  how  he 
got  it.  He  certainly  saw  something  of  foreign  uuiversi- 
ties,  as  is  shown  by  his  writings. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  his  remittances  from  Ireland 
fltopped,  his  letters  remained  unanswered*  and  he  at  last 
realized  that  he  must  begin  to  earn  his  own  bread.  In 
1756  he  found  himself  in  London,  with  such  facilities  as 
he  had.  He  was  without  friends,  introductions,,  or  money. 
His  appearance  was  very  much  against  him.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  opportunities,  he  had  really  nothing  of 
value  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  many  days  of  hard- 
ship before  any  permanent  occupation  was  found.  But  a 
dinner  more  or  leas  was  a  trifling  inconvenience  to  Gold- 
smith, and  a  debt  only  disturbed  his  equanimity  because 
it  troubled  his  creditors.  His  insouciance  was  absolute, 
and  defied  all  the  "  outrageous  fortune  "which  befell  him. 
But  his  misfortunes  never  hardened  his  heart,  nor  turned 
his  sensitiveness  into  bitterness ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  hardships  have  troubled  his  biographers  much  more 
than  they  did  himsdf. 

At  last  employment  was  found  in  a  chemist's  shop, 
where  the  oomx>ounding  of  medidnes  suggested  that  he 
might  praoiioe  a  little  on  his  own  account  In  following 
this  thought  he  went  to  Southwark,  where,  abandoning 


his  first  intention,  he  became  a  corrector  of  the  press 
under  Mr.  George  Bichardson.  While  here,  he  composed 
his  first  play — a  tragedy,  of  course— and*  almost  equslly 
of  course,  it  was  a  failure.  Then  he  went  to  Peckham. 
where,  in  1757,  he  became  an  usher  in  Dr.  Milner's  school 
There  he  was  doubtless  quite  happy  for  a  time.  The  fam> 
ily  seemed  to  like  this  merry,  caidess  usher.  Indeed*  it 
was  through  his  acquaintance  with  young  Mllner,  who 
was  his  fdlow-studmit  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  obtained  the 
situation. 

He  wearied  of  it  before  long,  and  associated  himself 
with  Griffiths  as  a  writer  of  reviews  and  similar  hade 
work  for  periodicals.  This  was  not  an  improvement  am 
the  usher*s  life,  for  he  was  subjected  to  the  most 
ating  literary  surveillance  from  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
fiths.  This,  however,  was  the  disdpline  he  required  to 
develop  the  exquisite  literary  traits  which  afterward  de- 
lighted the  English  public.  His  work  at  this  time  gave 
but  little  promise  of  that  which  he  afterward  accomplished, 
but  it  was  not  a  failure  in  any  sense.  Still,  after  five 
months,  a  quarrel  ensued.  Goldsmith  charged  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths with  imi>ertinence,  while  Mr.  Griffiths  brought  the 
counter  accusation  of  idleness.  Cbldsmith  left  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths's  house,  and  took  lodgings  in  Fleet  Street  He 
wrote  reviews  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  then  drifted 
back  to  Peckham  as  usher  in  Dr.  Milner's  school 

During  his  residence  with  Dr.  Milner,  a  bright  proepeet 
dawned  before  the  usher.  He  had  the  hope  of  a  medical  ap- 
pointment to  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  After  taking 
his  friends  into  consultation,  and  having  his  hopes  raised 
to  the  utmost,  the  project  fell  through,  probably  from 
defidency  in  professionsd  knowledge.  Tiiis  is  made  mors 
probable  from  his  failure  to  pass  the  requidte  examination 
as  surgeon's  mate,  for  which  he  made  application  when  the 
Goromandel  plan  exploded. 

He  was  now,  in  1758,  thirty  years  of  age.  The  next 
year  he  made  his  first  independent  literary  venture,  an 
**  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe."  Although  the  work  was  issued  anonymooaly,  the 
authorship  was  easily  guessed,  and  Cbldsmith  had  no  real 
desire  to  keep  it  secret  The  "  Enquiry  "  is  a  critidam  of 
critics,  and  animadverts  severdy  upon  the  injury  to  liter- 
ature which  grows  out  of  their  offices.  He  could  have  had 
no  personal  motive  in  writing  as  he  did,  for  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  lances  that  had 
wrought  destruction,  in  his  opinion,  to  others. 

Although  Goldsmith  had  tried  every  other  means  of 
taking  care  of  himself  that  offered,  and  literature  was 
dernier  ressori,  when  he  found  that  the  promise  of 
was  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  be  began  to  condder  tiba 
question  of  devoting  himself  to  it  Dreams  of  peraoaal 
distinction  had  hovered  round  his  brain  from  time  to  time^ 
and  now  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance^  at  least  of  zealiziiig 
them. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  Mr.  Wilkie,  a  bookseller  in  St  PaoTa 
Churchyard,  started  a  new  weekly  magazine,  The  Bee^  and 
invited  Goldsmith  to  become  sole  oontributor.  This  waa 
a  favorable  opening,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  On  tfa« 
6th  of  October,  1759,  Mr.  Goldsmith  made  his  introduc- 
tory bow  with  charming  grace. 

'*  There  is  not,  perhaps,"  he  said  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  number,  "  a  more  whimsically  dismal  figure  in  natova 
than  a  man  of  red  modesty,  who  assumes  an  air  of  impa- 
dence— who,  while  his  heart  beats  with  anxiety*  stu^Kea 
ease  and  affects  good  humor.  In  this  dtuation,  however, 
a  periodical  writer  often  finds  himself  upon  his  fint  at- 
tempt to  address  the  public  in  form.  All  his  power  of 
pleasing  is  damped  by  solicitude,  and  his  cheerfuhieM 
dashed  with  apprehendon.    Impreoaed  with  the  terrors  of 
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the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  going  to  appear,  his  nat- 
ural humor  turns  to  pertness,  and  for  real  wit  he  is  obliged 
to  substitute  Tivaoity.  His  first  publication  draws  a  crowd, 
ihej  part  dissatisfied ;  and  the  author,  never  more  to  be 
indulged  with  a  favorable  hearing,  is  left  to  condemn  the 
indelicacy  of  his  own  address,  or  their  want  of  discern- 
ment. For  mj  part,  as  I  was  never  disting^iished  for  ad- 
dress, and  have  often  even  blundered  in  making  my  bow, 
such  bodings  as  these  had  like  to  have  totally  repressed 
my  ambition.  I  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  give  the  public 
specious  promises,  or  give  none  ;  whether  to  be  merry  or 
sad  on  this  solemn  occasion.  If  I  should  decline  all  merit, 
it  was  too  probable  the  hasty  reader  might  have  taken  me 
at  my  word.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  like  laborers  in  the 
magazine  trade,  I  had,  with  modest  impudence,  humbly 
presumed  to  promise  an  epitome  of  all  the  good  things 
that  ever  were  said  or  written,  this  might  have  disg^usted 
those  readers  I  most  desire  to  please.  Had  I  been  merry, 
I  might  have  been  censured  as  vastly  low ;  and  had  I  been 
sorrowful,  I  might  have  been  left  to  mourn  in  solitude  and 
silence;  in  short,  whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing  pre- 
sented but  prospects  of  terror,  despair,  chandlers'  shops, 
and  waste  paper." 

Unfortunately,  The  Bee  did  not  prosper,  and  after  a  few 
numbers  the  sole  contributor  made  his  farewell  bow  in 
much  the  same  tone  of  humor  with  which  he  entered  the 
arena. 

Bat  though  The  Bee  failed  as  a  magazine,  the  genius 
displayed  in  Goldsmith's  contributions  brought  to  his 
garret  men  of  distinction.  Percy,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  Smollett,  and  even  the  great  Samuel  Johnson, 
came  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  one  whom  they 
believed  belonged  to  their  corps.  Had  Boswell  been  in 
London  then,  we  should  know  at  what  time  and  how  the 
strong  friendship  began  between  Johnson  and  €k>ldsmith, 
but  it  was  not  until  afterward  that  he  joined  his  hera 
Thenceforth  there  is  much  light  thrown  on  Goldsmith's 
character  by  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  Boswell. 
Although  he  never  liked  Gk>ldsmith,  and  was  doubtless 
somewhat  jealous  of  Johnson's  friendship  for  him,  his  love 
of  fairness  led  him  to  correct  injurious  misstatements. 

From  this  time  engagements  multiplied  with  Goldsmith, 
and  the  remuneration  was  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  a 
man  of  any  prudence.  But  of  that  '*  sneaking  virtue"  he 
was  utterly  destitute  ;  and  the  debts  and  duns,  which  had 
always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  his  life,  continued  un- 
abated. On  one  occasion  he  invited  some  young  ladies  to 
go  to  a  garden  with  him.  Without  giving  a  thought  to 
his  impecuniosity,  he  ordered  such  refreshments  as  he 
wished,  and  was  only  brought  to  a  realization  of  his  di- 
lemma by  a  fruitless  search  in  his  pockets  for  mdney 
to  pay  the  bill.  But  in  spite  of  faults  such  as  this,  friends 
multiplied,  and  a  feeling  of  tender  liking  condoned  every 
offense. 

His  literary  work  grew  apace.  "  The  Citizen  of  the 
World,"  a  most  delicate  satire  on  the  oustoma  of  society, 
was  received  favorably.  It  purported  to  be  the  oritioismB 
of  a  Chinese  upon  European  habits.  **  The  Man  in  Black  " 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  this  series  of  papers, 
and  is  often  supposed  to  be  somewhat  autobiographical 
There  is  a  vein  of  whimsical  satire  here  that  is  most 
delightfoL 

In  1760-2,  we  find  our  author  much  in  request  for  the 
work  he  was  doing  so  well  Careless  as  to  tidiness,  though 
fond  of  gay  colors  and  display,  it  is  said  that  on  one  even- 
ing, when  Mr.  Percy  called  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  go  with 
him  to  Goldsmith's  lodgings,  he  found  him  dressed  with 
the  greatest  care.  This  was  so  remarkable  an  ooourrenoe 
that  Perqy  expressed  his  BurpriflOi 


<*Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  **I  hear  that  Goldsmith, 
who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of  clean- 
liness and  decency  by  quotbig  my  practice  ;  and  I  am  de- 
sirous this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 

The  lesson  was  potent ;  and  taUors'  bills  were  added  to 
the  others  that  followed  the  now  more  prosperous  author, 
for  an  increasing  income  only  encouraged  the  miserable 
habit  of  incurring  debts.  His  growing  popularity,  and  the 
consequent  multiplication  of  social  engagements,  led  to 
expenses  to  which  his  previous  life  had  been  unacoos- 
tomed,  and  for  which  our  happy-go-lucky  author  knew 
not  how  to  make  legitimate  provision. 

Under  the  urgency  of  Mr.  Newbery,  Goldsmith  worked 
very  hard.  Pamphlets,  tracts,  oompOationa  and  reviews 
came  rapidly  from  his  overtasked  pen,  and  the  logical 
consequence  was  a  failure  of  health.  And  so,  in  1762,  he 
left  London  for  a  visit  to  Tunbridge  and  Bath.  Here  he 
was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Bichard  Nash,  the  beau  of 
three  generations,  who  had  just  died,  and  the  result  was  a 
most  entertaining  life  of  this  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
''Life  "was  published  anonymously,  but  every  page  re- 
vealed its  authorship.  **  The  mock-heroic  gravity,"  says 
William  Black,  ''the  half  familiar,  contemptuous  good- 
nature with  which  he  composes  this  funeral  march  to  a 
marionette,  are  extremely  whimsical  and  amusing."  There 
was  enough  scandal  thrown  in  to  please  the  gossiping 
spirit  of  the  day.  The  biographer  ^tried  to  do  justice  to 
his  subject,  in  spite  of  his  ill-concealed  disposition  to 
laugh  at  his  pretensions. 

As  an  instance  of  Nash's  rude  wit.  Goldsmith  narrates 
the  following :  "His  physician,  having  called  on  him  to 
see  whether  he  had  followed  a  prescription  sent  him  the 
previous  day,  was  gpreeted  in  this  fashion:  'Followed  your 
prescription  ?  Na  Egad,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  broken 
my  neck,  for  I  fiung  it  out  of  the  two  pair  of  stairs  win- 
dow.' " 

On  Cbldsmith's  return  to  London  he  took  lodgings  in 
Mrs.  Fleming's  house,  near  Isling^n.  Here  he  contin- 
ued in  the  service  of  Mr.  Newbery,  for  whom  he  wrote 
industriously.  But  while  writing  reviews  and  revising 
new  editions  for  his  patron,  he  was  also  engaged  on  work 
of  his  own.  "  The  Traveller,"  begun  long  ago,  underwent 
further  revision,  *  and  the  oharaotera  of  the  inimitable 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  were  emerging  from  the  nebulous 
condition  of  their  first  conception  into  the  clearly  defined 
men  and  women  whom  we  so  well  know. 

The  society  into  which  Goldsmith  found  himself  ushered 
was  stimulating  to  his  best  powers.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
and  Hogarth  were  among  his  new  friends.  He  was  in- 
vited to  join  "The  Club,"  that  famous  association  which 
numbered  so  many  brilliant  intellects  among  its  members. 
This  latter  honor  he  doubtless  owed  to  Johnson,  who  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  quality  of  his  geniusi  Boswell,  in 
his  careful  record,  quotes  Johnson  as  saying,  "  Dr.  (Gold- 
smith is  one  of  the  first  men  we  have  as  an  author,  and  he 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  too.  He  has  been  loose  in  his  prin- 
ciples, but  he  is  coming  right"  Boswell  had  called  him  a 
"blunderer,  a  feather-brained  person,"  and  ridiculed  hii 
appearance.  But  Goldsmith  did  not  retaliata  Once, 
when  asked,  "  Who  is  this  Scotch  our  who  follows  at 
Johnson's  heels  ?"  he  replied,  "  He  is  not  a  cur  ;  you  are 
too  severe — he  is  only  a  burr.  Tom  Daria  flung  him  at 
Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  sticking." 

About  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Goldsmith.  His  debts 
were  pressing,  and  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  hide  him- 
self from  his  creditors.  He  had  become  interested  in  work 
for  himself,  and  neglected  that  for  his  booksellers,  from 
which  his  income  was  derived,  and  on  which  he  had  re- 
I  ceived  advanoes.     His  reappearance,  as   chronicled   by 
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Bo«vdl,wH  when  anosted  for  debt  by  bis  landladT.  John- 
Bon  rotated  the  atory  to  Boewell,  who  preserred  it  tor  the 
pablio.  Fainten  bave  doas  jnatioe  to  tho  BceD«,  too,  ao 
that  it  ia  telling  an  old  ator;  to  repeat  it  here.  -  Nererthe- 
leoa,  no  aketoh  of  onz  anthor  would  be  complete  withont 
it,  BO  we  will  quote  from  Boawell,  whose  aoooraej  mij  bo 
truated: 

"  'I  received  one  morning  a  menage  trom  poor  Gold- 
amith,'  mts  Joluuon,  '  that  he  waa  in  great  diatreaa,  and, 
as  it  waa  not  in  hia  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I 
wonld  some  to  him  as  soon  as  posrible.  I  eent  him  a 
guinea,  and  promised  to  oome  to  him  directly.  I  acoord- 
inglj  went  aa  looo  as  I  waa  diessed,  and  found  that  hla 
landlady  had  arrested  htm  for  his  ren^  at  whioh  he  was  la 
a  violent  passion,  t  peroeiTod  that  ha  bod  already  ohanged 
my  gninea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass 
before  him.  I  pnt  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  deaiml  he  would 
be  calm,  and  bt^an  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  he  had  a  novel 
ready  tea  the  preaa,  which  he  prodnoed  to  m&  I  looked 
into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon 
retnra  ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  £60. 
I  bronght  Ooldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his 
rent,  not  withont  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for 
having  nsed  him  so  ill.'  " 

Hits  waa  in  the  latter  part  of  1764,  bnt  the  novel,  "  Tho 
Ticar  of  Wakefield, "  did  not  iane  from  the  press  tiU  llarob, 


1766.  Before  this  "The  Traveller"  appeared, 
and  bronght  reputation  and  a  littJe  money  io 
the  author.  The  time  of  its  oppearance  wis 
projntioas.  Toong  was  dying,  Oray  dsad, 
and  no  poet  of  speoial  power  was  moving  the 
English  heart.  The  tender  pathoa  of  "lite 
Traveller,"  its  vagne  longing,  its  mnsioil 
measnre,  its  caretolly  considered  melody, 
gave  it  plsoe  at  once  among  the  Engli^ 
poema.  The  seccad,  third  and  fonrth  editions 
speedily  appeared.  It  ia  characteristic  of 
Goldsmith  that,  when  the  Earl  of  Northom- 
berland  sent  for  him  to  compliment  him  on 
his  poem  and  to  inqnire  whether,  as  Lord 
Uentenant  of  Ireland,  he  eonld  be  of  service 
to  him,  he  gently  set  aside  any  personal 
claims,  and  only  mentioned  that  be  bad  a 
brother  in  Ireland,  a  clergyman,  who  stood 
in  need  of  help. 

The  Sttooess  of  "  The  Traveller "  led  Giif- 
fltiiB  and  Newbery  to  make  an  offer  of  one 
hnndred  dollars  for  a  volnms  of  essays  se- 
lected from  those  already  printed,  and  a 
bright,  entertaining  book  waa  soon  offered  to 
the  pablicL  This  was  followed  by  the  ballad 
"Edwin  and  Angelina." 

The  iacreasing  honors  that  oame  to  Qold- 
amitb  now  led  him  to  take  chambers  in 
Garden  Goort,  to  engage  a  man-servant,  and 
to  wear  very  fine  clothes.  His  first  soil)  oon- 
sistiog  of  purple  silk  small-clothes,  scarlet 
roqutlaure,  a  wig,  sword  and  gold-beaded 
cane,  gave  him  such  delight  that  in  six 
months  he  indulged  in  three  similar  anitii 

At  thia  time  he  followed  a  snggestion  of 
Bey&olds,  end  attempted  to  bring  hia  medi- 
cal knowledge  into  use,  but  the  druggist  to 
whom  one  of  his  presoriptions  waa  sent  re- 
fused to  make  up  anythiog  so  preposterous^ 
and  the  patient  taking  sides  with  him,  onr 
doctor  put  away  his  professional  ambitions 
and  returned  to  literature. 
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"  The  Good-satnnd  Uui "  ftppeand  in  1768.  Altbongli 
txqwaUif  ludiorotu  In  11UU17  of  ita  aoeaeB,  uid  notwitlt- 
standing  ths  Frologne,  vritton  bj  Dr.  Jahnaon,  it  wu 
eoldl;  raoeiwd.  Qfitrlok  knew  the  popular  taote  wo  well, 
he  wonld  not  produce  it  at  Dmrr  lone ;  and  when  it  wea 
offand  at  Oovent  Qardan,  then  joat  opening,  one  of  the 
belt  Boenea  waa  hiaud  ao  poaitiTelT  that  it  was  thesoeforth 
omitted.  Ths  enthor  leoeived  abont  $2,600  Irom  the  sale 
of  the  oopyright  and  from  benefit  nights,  wHoh  was  much 
more  moaej  than  hia  books  had  bronght  him. 

At  this  time,  the  elder  NewbeTj',  Ooldsmith's  eariy  pa- 
tron, died.  Una  lose  did  not  tempt  him  to  aoeept  the  inri- 
tatioa  of  an  agent  of  the  OoTemment  to  write,  in  the  in- 
teraats  of  a  partjf,  penonal  libels,  for  which  he  woold  have 
reoeiTed  good  oompeosation. 

The  mone;  leoeiTed  from  "The  Qood-natnred  3£an  " 
was  qniokl7  spent  on  a  set  of  ohamben  in  Briok  Oottrt, 


poet,  aa  oomic  writer,  or  aa  an  hlatorian,  h»  ilandi  m  Iha 
jirtt  dots." 

In  1769,  Ooldsmith  entend  into  an  mgagement  with 
Griffiths  to  write  a  "Histoir  of  Animated  Nature.'.'  There 
mm  to  be  eight  volnmea,  and  eight  hnndrad  gnineaa  were 
to  be  paid  for  the  oDpTright  It  waa  a  enrions  pR^eot  to 
engage  a  man  whoae  knowledge  .in  this  line  vm  almost 
nU  to  prepare  an  eight-volome  work  npon  it.  The  ignor- 
ance betmjed  was  moat  Indionnu,  a^  tor  eiam|de,  his  an- 
nonnoement  that  the  "insidionstigerwas  a  denizen  of  the 
back-woods  of  Canada."  NeTertheleoa,  the  book  was,  as 
Johnson  said  it  would  be,  "aa  entertAining  as  a  Persian 
tal&"  ~  A  "  Boman  History,"  which,  like  hia  other  his- 
t(mes,  was  a  compilation,  appeared  while  the  "Animated 
Nature "  wu  in  pronaaa  of  completion.  And  from  this 
time  this  kind  of  work  snperseded  in  great  measure  his 
original  prodnotions. 


■  rown  or  ktho  oh  avduul 


IGddte  Templ&  These  ware  decorated,  uid  then  began  a 
•eriea  of  parties  of  a  most  extraordinary  oharaoter.  For 
the  entertainment  of  his  goeets,  Ooldnnlth  would  play 
the  boffoon,  or  anything  else ;  bat  it  did  not  please  him 
that  the  fomilUri^  he  thus  enoonraged  took  the  shape  it 
did,  and  that  he  was  oonaidered  as  a  jester  on  other  ooca- 
alona. 

Debts  increased,  and  the  inoonvenienoe  of  them  grew 
greater.  Snooees,  too,  excited  [jealons  attaoka  of  spiteful- 
nesa  from  the  literary  Bohemians  of  the  day,  and  Gold- 
smith eonld  not,  like  Johnson,  treat  these  with  indifferent 
contempt  Hii  sensitireness,  and  pe^iaps  his  vani^,  too, 
made  snoh  attocka  very  painfol ;  and  he  conld  not  at  once 
rise  above  them.  The  strong  support  of  Johnson,  who 
was  then  the  great  literary  umpire,  was  a  strong  rook  of 
defense.  "-Whether,  indeed,"  Johnson  asserted  to  a  dis- 
tangnished  asaembly — "whether,  indeed,  we  tska  him  as 


On  the  20th  of  Hay,  1770,  Goldsmith  being  then  in  his 
forty-aecond  year,  the  "Deeerted  Tillage"  appeared, 
^lis  poem  had  been  expected  for  some  time,  and  received 
a  weloome  of  pruse  whioh  even  the  reviews  were  nnwill- 
iag  to  impair.  Now  that  the  poom  has  borne  the  test  ofj 
over  a  oentnry  of  criticism,  it  stands,  and  most  eveiJ 
stand,  as  one  of  the  most  delightfnl  eontribntions  to  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  was  giaoefnlly  dedicated  to  Bir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  who  returned  the  compliment  by  painting  a 
picture,  on  the  engraving  of  whioh  he  put  this  inscription  : 
"This  attempt  to  express  a  character  in  the  'Deserted 
Village,'  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  by  his  aineere 
friend  and  admirer.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda." 

The  saocees  of  the  "Deserted  Village "  enabled  Dr. 
Goldsmith  to  visit  the  Continent,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Homeok  and  her  two  daughters.  Bat,  although 
there  was   much   to   enjoy,  a  spirit  of   diBsatistaction 
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perraded  the  pftrtj»  and  Ooldsmitb*  at  leasts  was  glad  to 
return  to  England. 

There  he  reenmed  his  finery  and  his  ifolios.  Again  he 
oompiled  histories  and  biographies,  with  snoh  eagerness 
as  his  necessities  enforced.  He  continued  his  witticisms, 
which  were  so  often  mistaJken  for  wounded  Tsnity  and  en- 
▼ious  spite,  and  was  loyed,  despised,  courted  and  mis- 
understood as  before. 

Again  he  decided  to  write  a  comedy,  the  success  of  the 
"  €k>od-natured  Man  "  encouraging  him  to  try  that  vein 
once  mora  ''She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  the  outcome 
of  this  resolva  Golman,  manager  at  Goyent  Garden*  hesi- 
tated long  about  taking  it,  but  Goldsmith's  friends  in- 
sisted. Daring  the  rehearsals  Colman  avowed  his  dis- 
trust of  the  play,  and  it  was  under  very  discouraging  dr- 
eomstanoes  that  on  the  15th  of  March,  1778,  the  night 
axriyed  when  the  public  was  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Gold- 
smith's agitation  was  so  great  he  could  not  go  to  the  the- 
atrcb  but  wandered  around  St  James  Park  untQ  a  friend 
found  him,  and  persuaded  him  that  his  presence  in  the 
theatre  was  necessary. 

The  piece  was  a  success  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
proceeds  justified  the  yenture. 

Although  the  money  that  came  in  was  as  much  as  could 
haye  been  expected,  it  did  but  little  to  relieye  Dr.  Gold- 
smith from  his  embarrassments.  The  light  heart  of  youth 
was  gone,  and  burdens  began  to  weigh  heayily.  His 
health  became  affected.  Depression  of  spirits  and  irrita- 
bility attacked  him,  and  he  quarreled  with  the  booksellers, 
and  eyen  had  one  or  two  serious  tifb  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  wrote  part  of  a  poem,  "  Betaliation,"  in  which  he 
sketches  with  his  masterly  pen  the  characters  of  some  of 
his  associates.    This  was  his  last  work. 

A  neryous  feyer,  aggravated  by  mental  disturbances, 
laid  him  low,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  March,  1774, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Temple,  but  all  traces  of  the  grayd  are 
lost .  Some  of  his  friends  placed  a  cenoti^h  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  was  receiyed  with  many 
demonstrations  of  sorrow.  Burke  burst  into  tears,  and 
Reynolds  threw  aside  his  pencil  for  the  day.  But  the 
loudest  grief  came  from  an  assemblage  of  those  upon 
whom  Goldsmith  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
and  money  in  unwise  charity  or  worse.  If  he  could  haye 
restrained  his  inclinations  and  his  taste  for  gambling,  his 
life  might  haye  been  prolonged,  and  his  years  would  haye 
been  full  of  comfort  and  honor.  But  his  failures  are  past, 
his  achieyements  remain  to  us,  and  it  would  be  a  hard 
heart  that  had  no  place  of  honor  for  gentle  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 


A  TARTAR  BAZAAR  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

By  David  Kkr. 

It  is  high  noon  on  the  steppes  of  Turkistan,  and  as  hot 
as  befits  the  hour  and  latituda  The  little  flat-roofed  mud- 
hoyels  of  the  yillage  of  Korzalinsk,  and  the  low,  gray, 
earthen  wall  of  the  Bussian  fort  aronnd  which  they  haye 
grown  up,  gape  with  countless  cracks  under  the  blistering 
glare,  as  if  opening  their  thirsty  lips  for  a  drink.  The 
commandant's  thermometer  (the  only  one  within  a  seyen 
days'  journey)  stands  at  103o  in  the  shade ;  and  I  find  it 
recorded  in  my  diary  that  it  is  a  fortnight  since  I  last  saw 
a  cloud,  and  three  weeks  since  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain. 

The  fresh  morning  breeze  has  long  since  died  away,  and 
the  still  air  is  heayy  as  lead.  The  few  scorpions  who  hap- 
pen to  be  abroad  on  busineas,  stroll  alon^  in  a  leisurely 


way,  as  if  they  had  their  hands  in  their  pockets ;  and  the 
yery  camels,  too  lazy  to  bite  me,  content  themselyes  with 
a  derisiye  snort  as  I  pass  by. 

But  despite  all  this,  the  x>anorama  is  not  without  ascertain 
amount  of  life  and  bustleu  Camels  and  horses  are  passing 
and  repassing  through  the  broad,  dusty,  sun-parched 
square  of  the  bazaar.  Bales  of  merchandise  are  being 
opened,  keen  bargains  driyen,  wares  of  all  kinds  sharply 
scrutinized  and  chaffered  oyer,  whOe  a  motley  crowd  of 
semi-sayages,  of  eyery  race  from  Siberia  to  Afghanistan, 
are  screaming  and  gesticulating  as  none  but  the  ''stately 
Oriental "  can  scream  and  gesticulate — although  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  Frenchman  often  runs  him  hard. 

All  Eastern  bazaars  haye  a  strong  family  likeness,  from 
the  stifling  little  beehiyes  of  Arabian  cities  to  the  yast, 
shadowy  colonnades  of  the  "  Great  Bazaar/'  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  this  little  Tartar  offshoot  bears  the  generic 
stamp  plainly  enough.  Bat  to  conyey  a  clear  idea  of  it  to 
any  Western  reader  is  no  easy  matter.  Most  people  pic- 
ture to  themselyes  a  kind  of  cross  between  the  Palais 
Boyal  and  the  Burlington  Arcade,  swarming  with  gor- 
geously attired  Blaebeards,  and  abounding  in  eyery 
yariety  of  costly  merchandise.  The  reality  is  widely  dif- 
ferent Imagine  two  gigantic  honeycombs  of  baked 
mud,  one  within  the  other,  with  an  Asiatic  tradesman  sit- 
ting cross-legged  in  eyery  cell,  and  a  score  of  camels 
grouped  in  the  centre— coyer  eyery  thing  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  dust  eiid  diffuse  throughout  a  smell  as  of  a  thou- 
sand stables— and  the  product  shall  be  the  thing  required. 

Into  this  delectable  place  I  saunter  leisurely,  piloting 
my  way  between  a  yery  fractious  camel  which  is  just  com- 
ing  'out  and  a  lanky,  half-nude  Kirghiz,  mounted  on  a 
black  cow,*  who  is  just  going  in.  The  inner  ring  is  in 
full  bustle,  and  I,  mindful  of  the  pithy  Oriental  proyerb, 
that  **  Hurry  belongs  to  the  eyil  one,"  make  the  tour  of  it 
at  an  ayerage  rate  of  one  step  per  minute.  But  my  ap- 
proach is  not  unmarked.  The  point  at  which  I  enter  is 
garrisoned  chiefly  by  Russians,  and  the  mere  sight  of  a 
possilde  customer  half  a  mile  off  is  sufficient  to  stir  (hem 
into  instant  actiyity.  I  haye  scarcely  time  to  look  around 
me,  when  I  am  oyerwhelmed  by  a  tremendous  clamor. 

"Buy  a  spoon,  barin  (master)  ?  Fine  wooden  spoons  ; 
good  to  eat  soup  on  the  steppe." 

"  Cakes,  barin  f  Nice  wheaten  ^cakes.  One  bite  last 
you  a  whole  day  ?" 

"That's  yery  likely,"  answer  I,  looking  significantly 
at  the  filthy  paste,  whereat  a  loud  laugh  circles  through 
the  [group  ;  for  in  this  primitiye  region  a  yery  little  wit 
goes  a  long  way. 

"  Hold  your  noise,  you  fools  I"  says  a  portly  greybeard, 
whom,  by  his  solemn  and  yenerable  appearance,  I  rightly 
judge  to  be  the  greatest  rogue  of  the  lot  "The  barin 
doesn't  want  any  of  your  rubbish  ;  he's  looking  out  for  a 
good,  strong  bag  to  put  his  proyisions  in— like  this  1** 

And  he  brandishes  triumphantly  a  nondescript-looking 
object,  yery  much  like  a  burst  pair  of  bellows. 

"  How  much  for  the  bag  ?"  ask  L 

"Ten  roubles  (91  \)  to  you,  fcartn— to  any  one  else,  Pd 
say  twelye." 

"You  old  heathen  I  Ten  roubles  for  a  thing  that's  not 
worth  two  1  Are  you  mad,  or  hayen't  you  slept  off  your 
last  night's  drunk  yet  ?" 

And  I  turn  as  if  to  go  away. 

"  Barin  I  barin  I  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  I  One  might 
think  I  wanted  to  cheat  you  1  Let  us  say  eight  roubles, 
then,  and  that'll  be  a  dead  loss,  so  help  me  heayen  I" 


*  In  Central  AbU  cattle  are  used  for  riding  almost  as  freqaontly 
asin  Alrloa* 
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''Ah,  yon  rascal  I  don*t  I  know  that  whatever  I  giye 
yon,  you'll  make  at  least  fifty  per  oent  profit  ?" 

**  What's  to  be  done,  father  ?  Yoa  wouldn't  grudge  a 
poor  trader  a  rouble  or  two,  surely  ?  You  are  rich,  and 
oon  spend  what  you  please ;  but  we  poor  fellows  must  take 
what  we  can  get" 

"And  you  do  take  it  I"  answer  I,  with  an  emphasis  that 
makes  the  audience  chuckle  again.  **  Come,  four  roubles 
^that's  my  last  word." 

The  Bussian  groans  deeply,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  good 
man  submitting  brayely  to  some  monstrous  injustice, 
hands  me  over  for  four  roubles  an  article  not  worth  three. 
I  sling  the  bag  over  my  shoulder  and  pass  on,  while  the 
bearded  faces  behind  me  twinkle  into  a  quiet  grin. 

But  my  purchases  are  not  ended  yet  I  know  by  sad 
experience  that  any  man  trayeling  in  these  unknown 
regions  will  be  expected  to  bring  back  a  souvenir  for  eveiy 
acquaintance  he  has  got ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  it 
over  at  once.  I  look  about  for  something  "cheap  and 
d^irable,"  and  pitch  at  length  upon  a  heap  of  Kirghiz 
spoons  and  bowls  of  curiously  painted  wood,  thrown  pell- 
mell  into  a  huge  chest  in  front  of  one  of  the  larger  cells. 
At  first  I  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  a  shopman ;  but 
after  a  time,  in  the  very  inmost  nook  of  the  recess,  I  dimly 
descry  a  magnificent  old  Bokhariote,  in  a  green  robe,  sit- 
ting cross-legged  upon  a  little  square  carpet — awake,  but 
motionless  as  a  statues-surveying  me  and  my  proceedings 
with  a  grand  and  tranquil  contempt,  which  says  more 
than  any  words  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  I  buy 
anything  or  not 

I  dive  into  the  chest,  and  turn  out  its  contents  one  by 
one.  To  all  appearance  I  might  walk  off  with  the  entire 
lot  without  making  the  slightest  impression  upon  their 
impassible  owner.  At  length,  having  fixed  upon  three 
spoons  a  little  less  dirty  than  the  rest,  and  a  bowl  which, 
by  some  miracle,  has  only  one  crack  in  it,  I  present  myself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  celL 

"  How  much  for  the  bowl  T* 

The  automaton  slowly  extends  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
without  speaking. 

"  Ten  kopecks  (about  six  cents),  eh  ?    And  the  spoons  ?" 

Out  come  two  fingers. 

**  Two  kopecks  apiece  ?    Very  good." 

I  put  down  sixteen  kopecks  and  move  ofi^  with  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  having  just  offered  sacrifice  to 
some  unknown  Eastern  idoL  When  I  look  back,  on 
reaching  the  other  side  of  the  square,  my  statuesque  friend 
has  not  yet  stirred  to  take  up  his  money. 

Bat  at  this  point  my  attention  is  drawn  to  a  noise  of 
shouting  and  laughter  from  a  crowd  gathered  near  the  en- 
trance. A  hulking  Cossack  has  been  boasting  loudly  of 
bis  skill  in  wrestling,  and  (rather  unwisely,  as  it  turns  out) 
challenging  all  comers  to  try  a  fall  with  him.  A  short, 
broad-shouldered  Bashkir  has  accepted  the  defiance,  and  I 
oome  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  over-confident  challenger 
sprawling  on  his  back  amid  a  whirl  of  dust  The  native 
l^ystanders  applaud  lustily,  and  I  reward  the  conqueror 
with  a  few  kopecks,  which  he  instantly  lays  out  in  a  thick, 
tough  cake,  like  a  rolled-up  copybook,  sufficient  to  knock 
any  civilized  digestion  out  of  time  altogether. 

The  sound  of  a  child's  voice  at  my  elbow  makes  me  turn 
round,  and  I  see  in  front  of  the  nearest  booth  a  little 
round-faced,  black-eyed  urchin  of  five,  sitting  doubled  up 
over  a  huge,  greasy  book,  filled  with  crabbed  Tartar  char- 
acters, which  a  brown,  dried- ap  old  gray  beard  in  a  vil- 
lainously dirty  tunic  is  laboriously  teaching  him  to  pro- 
nounce. Fancy  books  and  reading-lessons  on  the  steppes 
of  the  Syr-Daria  I  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  with  a  ven- 
geance 1 


Bat  my  appetite  now  begins  to  hint  that  it  is  past  one 
o'clock,  and  so,  having  by  this  time  seen  all  that  I  care  abonti 
I  set  my  face  toward  the  savory  shichee  (cabbage  soup)  that 
awaits  me  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 


THE  PAUCE  OP  THE  INQUISITION. 

Thb  andent  "Palace  of  the  Inquisiiion,"  at  Bome,  is 
for  sale  1  says  the  London  SUxndard,  The  bills  are  out, 
and  the  brokers  are  in.  This  "  desirable  property  "  is  ad- 
vertised by  a  prosaic  auctioneer  as  for  disposal  "  without 
any  reserve."  The  halls  of  the  tribunal,  with  the  changes, 
dungeons,  torture  cells,  ghosts,  and  associations  of  every 
sort,  are  in  the  market,  and  will  be  positively  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  late  proprietor  having  re- 
duced his  establishment,  and  being,  therefore,  in  no  fur- 
ther need  of  the  premises. 

To  those  fond  of  uncomfortable  reminiscences,  Na  4 
Via  Monte  Yecchio  will  doubtless  prove  an  attractive 
residence,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  such  a  chance 
is  never  likely  to  occur  again.  It  is  true  that  it  has  its 
drawbacksL  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  older  than  1614, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  erected  long  after  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Ghrand  Inquisitor.  It  should  also  be 
taken  into  account,  in  estimating  its  value,  that  the  Boman 
Inquisition  was  always  of  a  comparativdy  mild  descrip- 
tion. In  Spain,  Torqnemada  and  his  successor,  Diego 
Daza,  are  believed  to  have  burned  and  tortured  their 
thousands ;  though  even  this  statement  is  doubtful,  since 
it  rests  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  that  not  very 
truthful  historian,  Senor  Llorente.  But  the  Boman  pon- 
tiffii  never  approved  of  the  Iberian  doings.  In  Bome 
itself,  the  "  Halls  of  Torture,"  now  described  by  the  Ital- 
ian auctioneers  with  an  eloquence  that  makes  the  flesh  of  a 
good  Protestant  creep,  were  really  little  worse  than  the 
courts  of  law  of  the  period.  They  were  not  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  pass  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the 
Boman  Inquisitors  were  never  known  to  sentence  any  one 
to  death  for  heresy ;  and  while  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Lima 
were  making  hard  the  ways  of  Jews,  Moors  and  erring 
Christians,  the  cardinals  in  the  Via  Monte  Yecchio  were 
trying  impostors  who  aimed  at  being  priests,  quibbling 
over  cases  of  church  law  like  that  involved  in  the  Montara 
dispute,  or  engaged  in  the  kindly  task  of  helping  the  cir- 
culation of  unsalable  books  by  putting  them  on  the  index 
eoBpurgatorius.  Latterly,  indeed,  this  branch  of  the  publish- 
ing trade  has  been  performed  in  the  privacy  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  Italian  Government  having  entirely  prevented  the 
exercise  of  the  other  functions  of  the  holy  office. 

Hence,  this  "  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  "  is  not  really 
more  picturesque  than  Stationers'  Hall,  or  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  in  its  more  tragic  relations  might  be  eclipsed 
by  Newgate  and  the  Old  BaOey.  It  is  even  questionable 
whether  there  is  one  salable  tradition  connected  with  it 


Pbobablt  the  largest  rock  in  the  known  world  is  the 
south  dome  of  the  Yosemite.  Standing  at  the  fork  of  the 
upper  valley,  it  rears  itself,  a  solid  rocky  loaf,  6,000  feel 
above  the  ground.  A  more  powerful  hand  than  that  of 
Titan  has  cut  away  the  eastern  half,  leaving  a  sheer  preci- 
pice over  a  mile  in  height  No  man  ever  trod  the  top  of 
this  dome  until  last  year.  Former  visitors  gazed  in  wonder 
at  the  spikes  driven  into  the  rock  by  hardy  spirits  who 
had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  scale  it  The  shreds  of  rope 
dangling  in  the  wind  told  the  story  of  their  failure.  Last 
year,  however,  after  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pendedy  several  persons  found  their  way  to  the  top. 
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BV  THK  AUTHOK  OF  "THK  HOVSS  WITH  AN   L,"  ETC 
CSAFTES  XXTIIL — BOBE-MAfilB'S  HISTOBY. 


Ut  Amsrioan  1  Bafora  bidding  7on  adiea  tor  erer,  it  it 
fitting  tlut  I  shonld  let  jon  know  the'troe  put  of  oaewho 
Jotj,  even  now,  be  theviotim  of  %  miecoiutraotioii  on  yaar 
part,  &nd  o(  deliberate  malice  on  the  port  of  her  brother. 
Iksowmjaolf  worthy  of  being  to  you  what  I  nerer  can  be, 
and  in  proving  it,  pray  70a  ^mrja  to  keep  a  place  for  me 
in  7oar  memorj,  for  I  would  osnrp  no  place  that  might 
belong  to  a  happier  woman  in  jour  heart. 

Mf  mother  waa  an  Italian,  and  I  waa  bom  in  WaXj — in 
Florence  the  Boantifnl.  M7  mother  died  in  giTing  me 
birth,  and  mj  father,  intrusting  me  to  the  oare  of  m; 
mother's  aiat^,  retnmed  to  France  with  Philippe,  whom  tie 
deaigned  to  edno^e  in  the  toa\a  Militure. 

U7  aont,  Mirabella  Ooati,  was  what  yon  Americana  call 
an  "old  maid,"  and  devoted,  nsoi  and  body,  to  her  p»- 
troneaa,  the  Frinoeas  Boapiglioai,  near  vbose  palace  we 
lived,  and  in  whose  garden— yon  recollect  it.  do  yon  not  ? 
—I  was  ottra  allowed  to  play,  provided  I  would  promise 
not  to  fall  into  the  fountain.  To  the  presence  of  tlie  an- 
gnst  lady  of  the  palace  I  waa  often  admitted,  graciously 
allowed  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  to  repeat,  with  my  baby  ao- 
oents,  some  of  the  most  terrible  passages  from  tbe  "Inferno  " 
of  Dante,  the  princess  beiag  pleased  to  be  amused  by  the 
coutrast  between  tbe  aablimity  of  the  subject  and  the  child- 
iahnesa  of  the  raoonteuse,  who  isdolged  in  the  most  dra- 
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matio  geetiaalations,  snd  had  been  eardnlly  drilled  in 
eloontion.  She  often  condeaoendad  to  admire  me,  as  a 
small  animal  of  a  diffsrent  speoiea,  quite  parteot  in  ita 
way,  and  a  pleasing  movable  ornament  for  her  magnificent 

I  waa  fourteen  when  her  only  child,  and  the  heir  of  the 
house,  returned,  having  completed  bis  foreign  edueatioii 
by  eztenatve  traveL  He  dawned  opoa  me  like  a  yonng 
god.  Never  had  I  aaau  anything  ao  splendid  as  this  yonng 
oavalier— handsome,  with  the  nncommon  beauty  of  his 
home,  graceful,  polished,  highly  accomplished. 

In  Italy,  one  loves  as  the  flowera  open — the  sun  shines, 
and  the  petals  expand  at  once,  ohanging  in  a  moment  from 
the  bud  to  the  perfect  flower.  My  suu  shone,  and  my 
heart  opened  at  once  to  receive  the  blisstol  rays,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  loved.  I  knew  only  three  people  who 
ranked  as  psrsons  with  me— for  I  had  lived  in  almost  con- 
veutaal  seclonon— -my  aont,  to  whom  I  oluog  from  the 
habit  of  a&eotion ;  the  prinoeas,  who  was  my  sov««ign 
lady ;  and  now  the  young  prinoe,  to  whom  I  ofiared  my 
loyal  homage,  bat  to  whom  I  felt  myself  drawn  by  tbe 
sympathy  of  youth.  I  kuowtba  princess  never  thought  it 
possible  that  her  ton  could  regard  me  as  anytbing  but  a 
petted  domestio  animal,  very  bright  and  well-trained,  capa- 
ble of  a  thooaand  amusing  antics,  but  as  easily  to  be  put 
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ftsiffe  whon  any  important  interests  sboald  sapervene. 
Ooido,  howerer,  saw  vtiih  the  eyes  of  nineteen,  and  thoi^e 
•yes  were  in  tlie  head  of  a  yonth. 

We  were«aitting  by  the  foantain  one  afternoon,  wben  he 
told  me,  suddenly,  that  he  thought  me  very  k>eaatifnL  I 
looked  into  the  fonntain  and  smildd,  for  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  flee  the  face  that  looke^  out,  like  a  naiad,  from  the 
clear  basin.  He  then  told  me  that  he  loved  ma  I  was 
eonfased,  fot  I  then  understood  the  feeling  that  had  been 
termenting  me  so  long,  making  ^e  ory  when  I  shoold  have 
been  at  ease,  sad  when  I  shoold  have  been  gay,  and  as  fall 
of  ooQttadioti0Qs  as  an  April  day. 

He  asked  me  if  I  loved  him.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
flo,  bat  I  could  not  be  sure  until  I  had  asked  my  aunt. 
When  I  made  this  r^ly,  he  laughed,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  me.  This  frightened  me,  and  I  ran  away 
and  concealed  myself  from  him  in  one  of  the- many  alleys 
of  the  garden.  He  pursued  me,  and  I  heard  him  calling 
my  name,  and  searching  for  me  through  the  garden,  with 
wluMe  labyrixithine  recesses  he  was  not  as  well  acquainted 
as  myself. 

An  idea  sulfgested  itflelf  to  me ;  and,  escaping  into  the 
palace,  I  pcsseaaed  mr^self  of  a  long  white  wrap  belonging 
to  ika  princess,  and  returning  enveloped  in  it,  climbed 
mpo^  the  pedestal  on  which  stood  the  nymph  of  the  fount- 
ain, and,  clinging  to  her,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
my  white  drapery,  was  indistinguishable  in  the  dusk  that 
had  now  orept  over  the  sky. 

Chttdo  came  up,  breathkiw,  just  as  the  princess  swept 
do«in'the  terrace  from  the  palace,  her  long  robes  trailing 
her.  She  dpessod  inxlaap  Uaek  at  this  time,  and 
It  have  looked  like  Imd^  Maebeth. 
'I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you,  Ghitdo,"  she  said,  in 
ber  impressive  tones,  which  now  seemed  doubly  impressiveb 
I  tbooght  he  Jooked  troubled,  and  wondered  if  he  were 
ateid  of  his  stately  mother ;  but^with  his  usual  courtesy, 
be  bared  his  head  and  stood  before  her,  waiting  her  further 
0(Hnmands. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder — she  was  as  tall  as  he 
—with  more  tenderness  of  action  than  I  had  ever  before 
observed  in  her. 

*'  You  are  almost  a  man,  now,  Guido. " 

•'  So  I  call  myself,  mother." 

''And  you  are  the  heir  of  the  house.  If  anything 
ahonld  happen  to  you,  our  ancient  name  would  become  ex- 
tinct.*' 

**  My  cousin,  my  mother  ?" 

"  Do  not  name  him.     I  hate  him." 

**  Let  us  hope  that  nothing  may  happen  to  me."^ 

**Toa  should  marry,  Guido.  With  children  one  can, 
ind»3ed,  meet  *  his  enemies  in  the  gate.'  I  understand  that 
passage  to  apply  particularly  to  the  nobiUtv.  You  frown, 
OuiJo." 

*•  Find  me  a  woman  like  my  mother,  and  I  will  marry 
ber,"  he  said,  kissmg  his  mother's  hand ;  '*  until  then,  I 
must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  wait." 

The  princess  bent  her  brows  and  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully. 

•*  You  have  not  any  one  in  your  mind,  Guido  ?" 

He  started. 
My  mother  1" 

You  might  have  seen  some  one  in  France,  in  Germany, 
or 

••  My  flames  have  expired  very  soon  upon  the  kindling," 
be  said,  langhmg.  "Very  few  women  will  bear  the  test 
of  a  long  acquaintance." 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  too  particular,  Guido. 
Ton  might  trust  to  your  mother." 

'^  I  would,  if  you  were  to  be  the  one  to  marry  the  person 
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whom  you  select,  dearest  mother  ;  but  I  must  choose  for 
myself." 

**  Marry  any  one  you  please,  provided  she  be  noble, 
beautiful  and  of  a  suitable  age.  I  am  getting  old,  and  old 
people  must  yield  to  the  young." 

'*  You  old,  my  mother  I  All  say  I  look  like  your 
brother." 

They  walked  toward  the  palace  as  he  spoke,  and  I  stood, 
leaning  against  the  cold  shoulder  of  my  marble  nymph, 
scarcely  conscious  that  the  water  was  pouring  insim  her 
vase  over  my  draperies  and  slippered  feet  * 

Guido  to  be  married!  My  pleasant  oompanion  and 
friend  to  be  taken  from  me,  and  I  to  be  left  to  my  origi- 
nal loneliness  in  the  great  chambers  of  the  palace^  in  the 
long,  dark  alleys  of  the  garden  1  I  b^^  to  ory.  I  min- 
gled .my  tears  with  the  cold  stream  of  -the  fountaizL  I 
wept  despairingly,  with  my  cheek  pressed  against  tbe  cold 
marble  shoulder  of  my  nymph.  I  heard  an  eydamatiop, 
and  looking  down,  saw/3uido's  dark  eyas  gazing  npon  me, 
widened  by  surprise.  I  sprang  from  my  pedestal,  and 
was  taken,  all  shivering  and  forlorn  as  I  was,  into  Gkiido'a 
arms,  my  hea(^  npon  his  shoulder,  while  his  hands  wrung 
the  water  from  my  hair,  and  he  laughed,  wondeved, 
soothed  and  teased  by  turns. 

"  So  you  turned  into  a  marble  nymph  to  escape  me  ? 
The  fables  of  mythology  are  nothing  to  this.  And  ycnr 
dress  is  wet,  your  hair  is  wet,  and  your  face— why,  you 
are  crying  I" 

**  You  are  going  away." 

'*  Going  away  ?  silly  child  f  Whan  I  bavo  but  now  told 
you  that  I  cannot  leave  you." 

*•  But  if  you  ore  married  ?" 

**  If  I  am  married  and  go  away,  you  will  go  also.'**' 

"I  don't — understand." 

"  If  you  are  my  wife,  my  darling,  won't  you  always  go 
with  me  ?" 

"But  I  cannot  be  your  wife," 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  am  neither  noble  nor  beautiful. ** 

''Had  you  been  born  a  queen,  you  could  not  better 
look  your  title.  As  for  your  beauty,  consult  your  gla«8, 
or,  rather,  my  face,  when  I  am  adoring  you  with  aU  m^ 
eyes." 

"  Then  you  will  not  go  away,  Guido  ?" 

**  Not  if  you  will  keep  me  as  your  husband." 

I  plighted  my  troth  that  night,  as  we  sat  by  the  fount* 
ain,  the  moon  painting  our  portraits  in  the  water,  as  Guido 
said. 

The  next  morning  we  were  married,  secretly,  and  with 
little  ceremony,  in  the  family  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciato,  and  I  returned  to  my  aunt,  and  Guido  to  the 
palace,  unsuspected.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  I  had 
done  ;  all  my  thought  was  to  keep  Guido.  Having  done 
that,  I  was  content,  and  thought  little  of  my  title  of 
princess,  and  my  beautiful  ring,  which  was  to  me  but  the 
charm  which  was  to  keep  Guido. 

About  a  week  after  my  marringe,  I  was  walking  in  tha 
garden,  when  I  saw  Ninette,  Guido's  nurse,  beckon  to  me 
from  a  distance.  I  went  to  her,  and  found  her  standing  by 
a  door  that  I  had  never  before  remarked,  and  which  opened 
from  the  wall  of  the  court  into  the  garden. 

"I  have  something  to  show  you,"  she  said ;  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  led  me  up  a  dark,  closed  staircase  to  a 
door  which  she  bade  me  open,  and  which  led  into  a  suite  of 
five  rooms,  magnificently  furnished,  and  consisting  of  a 
scdon,  a  dressing-room,  two  bedrooms  and  a  small  octagon, 
three  sides  of  which  were  of  glass,  which  was  furnished 
with  plants,  and  had  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  I  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  and,  as  I  did  so,  Guido  stepped 
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from  behind  tlie  sweeping  oortains  of  a  window,  and 
throwing  liia  arm  around  me,  aaked  me  how  I  liked  onr 
home. 

"Oar  home  1"  I  exclaimed,  looking  from  him  to  Ni- 
nettiL 

*'I  know  everything,"  said  Ninetta;  "and,  since  yon 
are  married,  it  k  right  that  yon  shonld  live  witu  your 
husband." 

"But,  the  princess — ^bnt,  my  aunt  I*' 

«'Do  you  love  your  aunt  better  than  me  ?"  asked  Guide, 
reproachfully. 

*'Ab  for  the  exoellenzai  die  need  know  nothing  of  if  said 
Kinetta.  "These  rooms  have  been  closed  for  years.  I 
qaestiou  if  the  exoellenza  even  knows  there  are  such." 

"  But  I  must  leave  my  aunt  1" 

"  The  prinoipessa  must  disappear t**  said  Ninetta,  looking 
at  Quido. 

Guido  leaned  over  me,  taking  my  hands  between  both 
of  his  own. 

"  You  must  leave  your  aunt,  Bose-Marie — ^not  to  see  her, 
perhaps,  for  years.  Ton  must  live  only  in  these  rooms, 
secluded  from  all  companionship  but  that  of  your  husband, 
of  our  good  Ninetta,  and  of  Giaoomo,  who  will  be  your 
major-domo.  When  my  mother  is  in  Borne,  you  can  have 
the  freedom  of  the  house.  The  garden  you  can  frequent 
as  much  as  you  please ;  and,  under  Ninetta*s  guardianship^ 
and  in  a  proper  disguise,  I  see  no  harm  in  your  visiting 
the  dty  occasionally.  Oan  my  little  wife  do  all  this  for 
my  sake  ?" 

I  began  to  weep.  The  prospect  seemed  forlorn  enough 
for  a  girl  of  fourteen. 

« This  will  only  be  until  I  am  of  age,"  said  Guido.  "Then 
I  shall  dare  to  proclaim  our  marriage ;  but,  should  I  do  so 
now " 

"What  then  ?"  I  interrupted,  eagerly. 

"  They  would  take  you  from  me,  and  I  should  never  see 
you  more."     . 

"I  will  stay,  Guido." 

My  Ufa  of  seclusion  ccnnmeneed  from  that  day,  and  I 
was  not  unhappy  I  was  romantic  enough  to  enjoy  the 
mystery  of  sudden  disappearance,  and  the  secrecy  that 
surrounded  my  every  action.  My  repeated  and  stolen 
visits  to  the  outer  world,  under  the  semblance  of  Niuetta's 
niece,  and,  when  my  boy  was  bom,  my  duties  as  n  mother, 
fully  occupied  me,  and  reconciled  me  to  my  husband*s  ro* 
peated  and  necessary  absences.  Often  in  the  moonlight 
nights  have  I  stolen  down  to  the  fountain  to  bathe  my 
boy,  while  Ninetta  kept  strict  watch.  Often  have  I  stolen 
into  the  dty,  in  the  dress  of  a  oontadina,  carrying  my 
cliild  upon  my  arm,  while  Giacomo  followed  at  a  distance. 
When  my  boy  was  about  eigbtteen  months  old,  my  hus- 
band proposed  to  take  me  to  the  baths  of  Lucca,  the  season 
being  too  late  to  risk  the  chance  of  meeting  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  my  health  requiring  a  change  of  air.  I 
was  to  leave  the  child  with  Ninetta,  to  lessen  the  difficulties 
of  our  jonmey  under  an  assumed  name,  and  Ninetta  was 
to  keep  a  journal,  and  send  it  to  me  as  often  as  she  could, 
and  also  to  forward  any  letters  which  might  come  to  Guido 
at  Florence^  • 

We  had  been  a  week  at  Luooa^  when  a  letter  came  which 
necessitated  Guide's  immediate  presence  in  Bome.  "I 
shall  only  need  to  be  there  three  days,"  he  said  to  me, 
"and  shall  return  to  you  as  soon  as  possible  after  that 
time."  I  clung  to  him  with  many  tears,  aud  he  parted 
from  me  with  equal  reluctance,  soothing  me  with  the 
promise  to  write  immediately  upon  his  arrival 

A  week  passed,  and  I  had  received  no  letter.  At  last 
Kinetta  ceased  to  write — ^Ninetta,  who  had  been 'most  un* 
failing  in  her  diary  of  all  my  baby's  sayings  an^  doings; 


his  pretty  ways,  the  new  and  cunning  tricks  he  was  learn* 
ing  every  day,  the  thousand  nothings  that  have  so  much 
importance  in  a  mother's  eyes.  Ninetta  did  not  write-r 
then  something  must  have  happened.  My  baby  was  ill ; 
I  must  go  to  him.  But  how  coald  I  go  without  Guido, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  hal  failed  to  keep  a  promise  ? 
My  visible  anxiety  and  wretchedness  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  yoong  Frdnebman,  to  whom  Guide  had 
taken  a  great  fancy.  With  the  delicate  tact  of  his  nation, 
he  drew  its  cause  from  me,  and  himself  offered  to  escort 
me  to  Florence.  I  accepted  his  offer  witii  ardent  grati- 
tude. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  Florence,  and  I  hastened 
to  the  house  of  Ninetta's  niece,  where  I  eagerly  asked 
news  of  Ninetta.  Flaminia  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long 
time — "eight,  nine — ^no,  ten  days"— counting  tiiem  upon 
her  fingers. 

She  had  been,  'probably,  entirely  occupied  with  the 
child,  I  thought ;  and  refusing  all  offers  of  refreshment,  I 
hastened  toward  the  garden  of  the  palazza  Admitting 
myself  by  my  own  private  key,  I  walked  down  the  dark 
orange-tree  aJley,  to  the  w^-known  door,  so  convenieatly 
hidden  by  its  screen  of  luxuriant  vines. 

The  door  was  opened  from  the  outside  by  a  massive 
latch,  of  which  the  handle  was  of  ebony,  curiously  carved, 
being  a  swan's  head  and  neck.  It  was  not  easily  to  be 
missed,  even  in  the  dark,  and  with  only  the  sense  of'  feel- 
ing to  guide  one.  The  door,  also,  was  curiously  carved, 
knotted,  and  so  heavy  that  it  wonld  liave  been  difficult  to 
open,  had  not  its  own  weight  swung  it  outward  when  un- 
latched ;  and  yet,  passing  my  hand  over  it  in  every  di- 
rection, I  could  find  no  latch,  and  all  its  grape  garlands 
and  queer  little  heads  of  fauns  and  satyrs  presented  only 
an  evenly  rough  surface,  like  tjie  roughness  of  stone^  to 
my  touch.  Bendered  desperate  at  last,  I  slipped  into  the 
porch  of  the  palace,  and  taking  from  its  iron  hook  one  of 
the  lamps  which  lighted  the  entrance,  returned  to  the 
garden.  Doubly  impatient  from  my  enforced  delay,  I 
pushed  back  the  swinging  vines,  and  stretching  my  hand 
toward  the  latch— //^er^  was  no  latch  there  I  There  was  no 
door— only  the  rough  stone  walls,  blank  and  gray  as 
death. 

Was  I  dreaming  ?  Was  I  not  in  reality  in  the  gorden  at 
Florence  ?  I  pushed  the  shade  from  the  lamp,  and  let  the 
flame  touch  my  hand.  The  sharp  sense  ot  pain  convinced 
mc  that  this  was  no  rision.  Had  I  mistaken  the  pontion 
of  the  door  ?  Carefully  I  investigated  all  that  wall  of  the 
court  against  which  the  garden  lay.  The  other  doors 
were  there — I  counted  tbem — ^but  not  the  door  from  which 
the  heads  of  fauns  and  satyrs  peered  through  encircling 
vine-leaves. 

Bookless  with  a  vague  terror,  that  ewerj  moment  grew 
more  real  and  overwhelming — with  a  feeling  as  if  the 
earth  were  sinking  under  my  feet,  and  reason  itself 
were  forsaking  me — I  rushed  into  the  palace,  flew  up  th«> 
stairs,  and  down  one  corridor  after  another  until  i  reached 
the  one  in  which  was  "my  house,"  my  child.  I  had 
been  half  conscious  that  here  and  there,  in  my  mad  course, 
a  scared  face  had  crossed  my  flying  vision,  a  terrified 
shriek  had  pierced  my  bewildered  brain,  that  lights  had 
glanced,  and  footsteps  echoed  mine  upon  the  stones,  of 
the  corridors ;  but  I  was  now  at  the  door.  "  My  baby  1"! 
cried,  in  a  wild  scream,  and  then,  when  they  came  up,  I 
was  beating  the  blank  wall  with  my  agonized  hands.  J 
was  trying  to  tear  down  the  great  stones  which  Had  been 
raised  ae  a  barrier  between  my  child  and  me ;  I  was  mii»- 
gling  appeals  to  heaven  and  wild  laughter  in  one  fearful 
spund.  There  was  no  door  there,  only  th^  ^de^  gray  widls 
—and  Ninetta  and  my  boy  I 
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I  heard  a  voioe  say,  "Mother  of  heaven !  'tis  she,  and 
she  is  mad  I**  and  I  saw  my  annt*s  face,  set  like  a  gargoyle 
against  the  wall,  white  with  terror,  and  the  princess,  her 
eyes  darting  and  glittering  like  a  snake's,  as  she  echoed, 
••Madl" 

A  painfnl  glare  out  my  eyes  like  a  knife,  and  I  opened 

.them  npon  the  familiar  walls  of  the  bedroom  where  I  had 

spent  my  childish  years,  and  npon  the  snn  shining  brightly 

in  at  the  window  through  the  Tine,  which  hnng,  weighted 

with  scarlet  blossoms,  down  to  the  raiUng  of  the  balcony. 

**  *Tis  an  honr  yet  to  matins,"  I  said,  and  would  have 
spmng  from  my  bed,  bnt  fonnd  myself  too  weak  to  do 
more  than  sit  upright  Then  I  remembered  that  I  was  no 
longer  careless,  laughing  Bose  Germont,  bnt  the  Princess 
Boqpigliosi,  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

But  why  was  I  here  ?  What  had  happMied  ?  Slowly 
memory  took  up  the  train  of  thought,  and  brought  all  back 
to  me^my  joy,  my  woe.  Which  was  the  dream  ?  or  was 
it  all  a  dream  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  my  aunt  came  in^not  plump, 
rosy  and  brisk,  as  I  remembered  her,  but  tliin,  pallid,  and 
dressed  in  deepest  black.  She  uttered  an  exclamation — it 
seemed  one  of  pleasure— then  her  face  grew  grave  again, 
pitying  also.  She  came  up  to  me,  kissed  me,  and  asked 
me  how  I  was. 

'•If— oh,  aunt,  my  baby  I    Where  is  my  baby  ?** 

•'It  is  dead,  my  poor  child." 

'•'DeMwf/  When?— where?  Oh,Ninetta!  Send  Ninetta 
to  me  1    Why  did  she  let  bim  die  ?" 

'•  I  know  nothing  of  Kinetta,  my  child.  Your  baby  was 
bom  while  you^  were  unconscious.  It  was  dead,  poor  little 
thing  1" 

■  I  remembered  now — and  I  should  never  see  it  ?  Well, 
€k>d's  will  be  done.  But  my  heart  yearned  toward  my 
living  child — my  boy. 

"Where  is  my  boy,  aunt  ? — ^my  darling  boy,  so  like  his 
father  I  •  Where  is  Guido,  aunt  ?  Has  he  come,  back  ? 
Oh,  my  head  I  Tell  me  something,  quick,  or  I  shall  go 
madl" 

"jy^y  poor  child,  may  the  saints  give  you  peace !  I 
luiow  nothing  of  your  child— I  know  nothing  of  your 
lover." 

'*He  was  my  hwhand!    How  dare  jou  speak  so  of 
•  him  ?    How  dare  you  speak  so  to  me— to  the  Princess 
RasfngKosiV* 

My  aunt  drew  back  from  me,  and  looked  alarmed.  Did 
i^e  really  think  me  mad  ?  I  got  down  from  the  bed,  and 
went  to  her,  quietly,  beseechingly. 

•^Take  me  to  the  palace,  aunt — only  take  me  to  the 
palace." 

*'Toii  shall  go  to  the  palace,  my  chUd,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  grant  you  relief  1" 

I  dressed  myself  with  trembling  hands,  assisted  by  my 
-  anni— excitement  had  lent  me  unnatural  strength— put  on 
the  large  straw  hat  that  Bone  Germont  used  to  wear,  and, 
dinging  to  my  aunt's  arm,  bent  my  feeble  steps  toward 
the  palace.  I  went  up  the  staircase,  I  retraced  my  mad 
course  down  the  corridors,  until  I  came  to  the  walla  behind 
which  were  the  rooms  I  had  called  "my  home."  The  door 
through  which  Kinetta  had  gone,  day  after  day,  the  door 
through  which  I  had  led  my  boy's  unequal  steps,  from  be- 
hind which  I  had  played  bo-peep  with  him  a  thousand 
times,  was  not  there  ! 

The  princess  oame  sweeping  down  the  corridor  as  I 
stood  there,  shrugged  her  shoulders  when  she  saw  me^ 
and  looked  down  upon  me  with  a  pitying,  half  •contempt- 
uous expression.  I  sprang  toward  her,  and  grasped  her 
velvet  robe  with  both  my  hands. 


"  My  child  1    Give  me  back  my  child  I" 

"  Take  her  off,  Mirabella  !' ^she  said,  not  shrinking  from 
me,  but  speaking  as  if  I  had  been  scnne  pertinacioos 
animaU 

"  No,  I  will  not  be  taken  off !  •  I  will  not  let  you  go 
until  you  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  my  boy." 

"  Was  it  not  a  girl^  Mirabella  ?"  ignoring  me. 

"Do  not  excite  her,  excellenza,"  said  my  aunt,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"I  am  not  mad.  You  cannot  make  me  think  myself 
mad.  Call  your  attendants.  Let  them  see  how  calm  my 
voice  is,  how  temperate  my  words  are,  as  I  ask  you  only  to 
restore  a  child  to  its  mother.  The  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world— a  child  belongs  to  its  mother." 

*'Poor  thing  1"  said  the  prinoess,  with  that  diabolically 
contemptuous  smile  of  hera 

That  smile  of  hers  seemed  first  to  curdle,  and  then  to 
turn  my  blood  to  flame.  I  flew  at  her.  I  think  I  tried  to 
clutch  that  white,  arching  throat  of  hers.  Had  I  done 
so,  I  wotdd  never  have  yielded  my  grasp  until  the  breath 
had  been  forced  from  it,  never  to  return,  for  then  I  toas 
mad. 

When  again  my  reason  returned  to  me,  they  told  me 
that  I  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the  brain  fever 
that  had  attacked  me  upon  my  return  to  Florence  from 
Lucca,  and  that  six  weeks  had  passed  since  my  second  re- 
lapse. I  no  longer  asked  any  questions  of  my  aunt»  bnt 
as  soon  as  I  could  leave  the  house  I  went  to  the  palace. 
The  princess  was  gone,  and  I  questioned  the  servants. 
Guide  had  not  been  back.  They  knew  nothing  of  him, 
had  heard  nothing  about  him.  They  seemed  to^ity  me, 
and,  I  thought,  were  honest  in  their  replies.  I  was  al- 
lowed to  wander  over  the  palace  at  my  wilL  Day  after 
day  1  went  into  the  garden,  to  seek  the  entrance  to  "my 
home";  day  after  day  I  wandered  through  the  corridors, 
on  the  same  hopeless  quest  I  think  they  all  thought  me 
mad,  but  I  was  never  interfered  with. 

The  young  Frenchman  who  had  been  my  escort  from 
Lucca  was  yet  in  the  city,  and  came  to  see  me  often.  To  see 
him  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  anything  could,  now. 
At  last  I  told  him  my  story,  and  begged  him  to  go  in 
search  of  my  husband— whi)^  I  would  stay  in  Florence, 
to  be  there  should  he  diance  to  return.  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
brai — have  I  said  his  name  was  D'Arbrai  ?^<»mplied  with 
my  request  I  think  he  searched  faithfully,  for  his  was  a 
very  kind  heart. 

A  year  passed— I  still  waited,  still  watched,  still  "  hoped 
against  hope."  Another  year,  and  then  every  one  said  I 
wasidying.  My  aunt  wrote  to  my  father  to  come  and  take 
me  home  to  France,  saying  that  my  health  was  very  bad, 
but  making  no  disclosures.  The  letter  was  returned  in 
an  indosure  that  informed  her  of  his  death.  She  knew 
nothing  of  Philippe,  where  he  might  be,  or  if  he  were 
alive  or  dead.  Then  Monsieur  d'Arbrai  came  forward  and 
said  he  loved  me.  He  would  take  me  as  I  was,  broken  in 
health  and  in  spirit— disgraced,  forlorn.  I  felt  that  I 
should  never  see  Guido  again,  that  I  was  a  disgrace  and 
burden  to  my  aunt,  that  I  was  dying ;  and,  feeling  this*  I 
longed  for  some  kind  heart  on  which  to  lean  in  the  last 
dreadful  hour.  Was  it  a  sin  that  I  consented  ?  was  I 
weak  to  shrink  from  dying  unloved  and' alone  ? — for  my 
aunt  was  failing  every  day.  As  it  was,  I  gave  my  hand  to 
Monsieur  d'Arbrai,  and  went  to  die  in  a  strange  land. 

But  in  the  soft  climate  of  Southern  France  I  regained 
my  health  and  strength.  Monsieur  d'Arbrai  was  the  vary 
soul  of  kindness.  I  had  a  darling  daughter,  not  as  dear 
as  my  lost  boy,  bnt  still  my  dear  child.  I  was  not  happy* 
bnt  I  was  at  peace.  When  Monsieur  d'Arbrai  died,  Phil- 
ippe proposed  to  me  to  leave  Josephine  in  the  care  of  his 
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father's  sister,  ond  travel  with  him  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health.  I  acceded,  and  we  came  to  Italy,  after  having 
made  the  tonr  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  How  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  secret  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  holding 
that  over  my  head,  he  has  tried  to  work  upon  my  fear  of 
ruining  my  daughter's  future,  that  he  might  make  a  spec- 
ulation of  me  by  marrying  me  to  some  one  rioh  enoagh  to 
pay  his  gambliog  debts.  I  am  now  resolved  to  shield  my 
child  and  myself  under  another  name,  and  so,  for  the  last 
time,  sip^n  myself  Hose-Marie  d'ArbraL 
I  ctm  say  with  Thekla,  "  I  have  lived  and  loved." 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

▲  J>OOB  IB  OPSNSD. 
From  Rou-MarWt  Journal. 

HE  is  here,  and  has  sent  me  word  that 
she  will  be  ready  in  an  hour.  The  hand 
of  my  watch  is  almost  upon  the  hour. 
Such  a  nervous  trembling  seizes  me  that 
I  cannot  stand.  My  boy  cannot  be  there, 
for  she  would  not  condemn  horself.  If 
not  there,  where  is  he?  Not  alive,  or 
Ninetta  would  have  brought  him  to  me. 
Oh,  God,  pity  me  I 

*  *  *  »  » 

The  hour  struck,  and  I  rose  to  go,  when  I  found  myself 
unable  to  move.  I  was  as  if  paralyzed.  Guide  came  in 
at  the  moment  He  ran  to  me  and  said,  "  Madonna,  what 
is  the  matter  V  I  could  not  speak.  I  motioned  toward 
the  door.  He  lent  me  his  arm,  and  I  tottered  rather  than 
walked  down  the  corridor  to  where  she  was  standing  with 
the  masons.  She  started  when  she  saw  me,  and  grew 
deadly  pale.  She  has  some  conscience,  then  I  As  I 
reached  her  she  straightened  up  her  long  neck,  and  her 
eyes  flashed. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  required  a  witness,*'  she  said,  her 
lips  trembling  and  very  white. 

«He  comes  with  me  as  a  friend — and  support  One  re- 
quires such  at  the  door  of  tho  tomb. " 

''iBegin  your  work,"  she  said  to  the  masons. 

They  began  to  tear  down  the  walL  The  mortar  crum- 
bled like  whitened  bones,  the  stones  fell  as  the  first  clods 
strike  upon  a  coffin.  I  held  Guido  very  tightly,  and 
leaned  against  his  shoulder,  almost  fainting  when  the 
long-hidden  door  was  at  last  expo8ed« 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  she.  ^ 

It  creaked  upon  its  long-silent  hinges ;  it  groaned  and 
wailed  as  it  swung  slowly  back.  She  entered  with  appa- 
rent composure,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  touched  the 
spring  that  held  the  window,  and  pu.^hed  open  the  heavy 
shutters.  It  was  the  salon  we  were  in,  and  a  gpreat  bar  of 
sunlight  falling  across  the  floor,  blazed  upon  one  of  my 
child's  playthings,  lying  directly  at  my  feet  I  threw  my- 
self upon  it  with  a  cry.  I  kissed  it,  for  it  seemed  yet  to 
bear  the  print  of  his  little  fingers ;  I  huddled  it  in  my 
long-empty  arms,  and  held  it  to  my  aching  heart  and 
rained  hot  tears  upon  it 

An  exclamation  from  the  princess  made  me  look  up 
from  where  I  was  crouched  upon  the  floor,  and  there, 
standing  in  the  dusk  of  the  further  end  of  tho  snloHf  in  an 
unfamiliar  dre&s,  with  the  light  from  a  small  lamp  in  his 
hand  shed  upon  his  colorless  foatnres,  was  my  husband  1 
the  father  of  my  boy  !  I  did  not  stir.  Had  the  dead 
risen  ?  Would  those  pale  lips  unclose,  ond  hurl  their 
dreadful  aconsabon  upon  us  brembHng  mortals,  shrinking 
from  this  awful  prepenoe  ? 

I  saw  the  princess  pass  me  with  basty  steps,  and  ap- 
proach the  apparition,    I  saw  it  wave  her  aside,  and  oo^a 


forward  until  the  daylight  shone  upon  its  pale  features  and 
smoking  lamp.  I  saw  it  was  no  spirit,  though  attenuated 
almost  beyond  belief,  but  living  flesh  and  blood— and  did 
not  faint,  only  crouched  there,  silent,  my  baby's  toy  still 
held  unconsciously  against  my  breast 

"  Rose-Marie  1" 

The  well-remembered  voice  of  old — the  soft  tones,  the 
little  chord  of  tenderness  that  had  so  often  thrilled  mj 
heart,  sounding  through  the  words. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  With  one  hand  I  still  clasped  the 
toy,  the  other  I  held  toward  him.    He  did  not  touch  me. 

"  I  am  a  priest,"  he  said. 

My  eyes  glanced  down  his  dress,  and  I  saw  not  only  a 
priest,  but  a  cardinal !  It  was  as  if  a  gulf  had  opened 
between  us.  He  stood  on  one  side,  once  my  husband, 
no^  a  holy  priest,  consecrated  from  the  love  of  woman  ;  I 
stood  on  the  other  side,  his  wife,  with  the  phantom  of  an- 
other man  holding  me  back  from  him — with  the  face  of 
my  daughter,  and  yet  no  child  of  his,  rising  between  ua 
I  stretched  my  hands  across  this  gulf  imploringly  ;  I 
struggled  against  the  grasp  of  that  phantom  memory. 

"  A  priest  I"  I  said.  "  But  you  were  my  husband, 
first" 

'*  Rose-Marie,  does  nothing  but  the  dress  I  wear  come 
between  us  ?" 

I  fell  on  my  knees. 

"  Only  the  memory  of  a  good  man,  who  oared  for  ma 
when  all  the  world  forsook  me." 

*'  My  dorUng  l" 

This  was  a  cry.  I  rose  to  my  feet  I  went  toward  him. 
He  withdrew  from  me,  and  held  out  his  hand  wamingly. 

"  It  is  forbidden.     I  am  not  my  own  master." 

I  turned  to  the  princess. 

**  See  what  you  have  done  I  This  is  my  |iusband,  be- 
fore God  and  man,  and  yet  he  dares  not  take  me  in  his 
arms." 

"You  are  not  worthy,"  replied  she,  hoarsely. 

"Be  silent  mother.     She  is  worthy." 

"  Oh,  Guido  I  I  do  not  ask  what  cruel  falsehood  was 
used  to  part  lis,  but  I  do  ask  you  for  my  boy — my  son,  as 
well  as  yours.     What  did  that  ^oman  do  with  him  ?" 

"  He  stands  beside  you." 

I  turned— Guido  I  I  saw  it  all  now.  How  blind  I  had 
been,  when  his  father's  young  self  hud  stood  before  me  all 
tlus  while  !  I  was  in  his  arms.  Ho  towered  above  me — 
he,  who  had  not  reached  my  knea  when  we  parted.  He 
held  me,  clasped  in  the  strong  arms,  so  tiny  when  they 
last  held  me.     My  joy,  my  ecstasy,  bordered  on  agony. 

My  husband  came  forward,  and,  holding  his  hands 
above  us,  blessed  us  solemnly  : 

"Lord,  now  lettost  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  i>eaoe  ! 
You  have  your  son,  Rose-Marie ;  death  only  can  leetore 
yoar  husband  to  you.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  found 
one  whom  you  cau  love  as  you  oaco  loved  him.  Jjer,  no 
memories  come  between  you  and  an  honest  heart.  Be — 
l^^PPy*  I  Bin  dead  to  yon.  Thiak  of  me  as  of  one  at 
r3st  with  his  Gcd.  Let  me  again  bless  you,  my — daugh- 
ter." 

I  kne#led.  He  blessed  me*  solemnly  in  the  solemn  lan- 
guage of  our  Church.  As  he  closed,  his  hand  fell  for  an 
instant  on  my  head,  and  when  I  looked  up,  he  was  gone. 
The  princess  was  gone  also.  Only  Guido  was  left—my 
boy,  never  to  be  taken  from  me  again  I 

I  am  divided  between  great  joy  and -great  grief.  I  jiever 
tire  of  looking  at  or  being  with  my  recovered  treasure  ; 
but  that  which  is  lost  to  me  costs  me  many  bitter  tears. 
He  knows  me  innocent — thank  God  for  that ! 

Guido  sits  on  a  cushion  at  my  feet  He  holds  one  of 
my  hands,  and  the  other  caresses  his  dear,  bright  head.    I 
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never  weary  of  hearing  him  speak,  of  listening  to  the  most 
tridmg  of  nis  recollections.  He  has  received  the  education 
of  a  gentleman,  and  has  a  liberal  income,  witbont  ever  bd- 
mg  aware  oi  the  source  from  whence  he  drew  bis  supplies. 
The  princess  he  has  always  known  as  his  godmother.  His 
father  has  only  been  to  him  his  good  friend  Cardinal  Bos- 
pigliosL  He  remembers  Ninetta,  for  he  was  eight  years 
old  when  she  died.  Good  Ninetta !  8he  was  loithlul  to 
my  boy,  if  not  to  me. 

I  have  wronged  Ninetta.  Having  discbvered  that  her 
niece  was  yet  living,  I  have  been  to  her,  and  she  remem- 
bered me,  and  has  given  me  a  sealed  letter  tbl&t  was  sent  to 
her  by  an  unknown  hand,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to 
me  shuold  1  ever  return  to  Florence. 

Tht  LeUer, 

Most  NosiiB  Ladt  : — ^It  is  Ninetta  who  writes  to  yon — 
Ninetta,  who  will  not,  cannoi,  die  until  she  has  told  you, 
wherever  you  may  be,  that  she  was  always  faithful,  always 
true  to  you. 

Oh,  dear  lady  I  what  must  haivebeen  your  agony,  to  oome 
back  aud  find  your  little,  your  darling  baby,  was  not  there  i 
You  had  been  gone  but  a  week,  dear  lady,  when,  notwith- 
fitanding  all  my  care,  his  little  excellency  escaped  through 
the  door  of  the  salon,  while  I  was  gono  to  the  kitchen  to 
C:et  his  dinner,  and  was  found  by  the  excellenza  playing  in 
one  of  the  corridors.  When  I  came  back  vnth  the  little 
cakes  that  he  loved,  I  found  her  in  the  salon,  holding  the 
ohild  by  the  hand,  and  looking  as  tall  and  fearful  as  the 
angel  in  the  Last  Judgment.  I  dropped  my  cakes,  and 
looked  so  dreadfully  frightened  that  the  little  prince  wan 
frightened  also,  and,  beginning  to  cry,  tried  to  come  to  me, 
but  the  excellenza  held  him  back. 
"Who  is  this  child?" 

My  courage  came  back,  for  I  knew  that  everything  must 
be  disclosed,  and  I  answered,  boldly: 
'*  Your  grandson,  most  noble  lady.'* 
She  started. 
•'And  his  mother?" 
"The  Princess  di  Rospigliosi.'* 

"You  are  a  liar  !  There  is  no  other  princess  than  my- 
self I" 

"She  was  the  Signorina  Germont" 
She  drew  the  child  toward  her  as  I  spnke.  He  stopped 
crying,  and  looked  at  her  fearlessly,  though  her  brows 
were  drawn  together  and  her  mouth  contorted.  I  thought 
hU  blood  showed  itself  in  that  look,  so  brave,  with  the 
tears  jet  shining  in  his  great  dark  eyes ! 

The  excellenza  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  while^  and 
then  she  seized  him  in  her  arms,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
ran  out  into  the  corridor.  I  followed  her.  She  threw  open 
a  window  looking  into  the  court,  and  held  the  child  out  of 
it,  over  the  great  paving-stones.  My  blood  turned  to  ice 
at  the  sight. 

"Promise  me,"  said  she — "promise  to  do  what  I  tell 

you,  or  I " 

"  I  promise  l"  I  cried. 

"Swear  it."  And  she  made  me  take  a  dreadful  oath« 
Then  she  set  the  child  on  the  floor  before  ma  He  had 
never  shed  a  tear  all  this  time,  but  he  now  held  fast  to  my 
ekirt,  and  looked  np  at  his  grandmother  while  she  told  me 
what  I  was  to  do. 

I  was  to  take  the  child  to  Venice,  and  there  I  was  to 
4stay  until  she  should  send  for  me.  I  was  to  tak^  another 
name  than  my  own.  I  was  to  coll  our  darling  baby  Guide, 
only.  I  was  never  to  speak  of  Florence,  or  of  hovinpf  been 
there.  I  was  to  have  no  communication  with  yon.  hin  ex- 
cellency or  my  own  family.     If  I  held  to  these  conditions, 


I  was  to  be  allowed  the  care  of  my  darling  prince  ;  if  not, 
he  was  to  be  taken  fram  me. 

I  consented,  dear  lady,  and  I  kept  my  oath,  until  no^ 
they  tell  me  I  am  to  die.  Surely  death  breaks  all  bonds 
but  those  of  love  and  kindness ;  and  now  that  I  am  tokava 
the  world  so  soon,  my  heart  yearns  to  you,  ray  dearest  lady. 
I  long  to  kiss  your  dear  hand,  to  see  your  sweet  face  again, 
and  to  show  you  our  beautiful  boy,  grown  to  be  so  much 
like  his  father— above  all,  to  tell  you  that  Ninetta  has  been 
faithful  to  the  last  ^ 

Farewell,  dear  lady.  May  the  dear  Mother  of  our  Lord 
bless  and  keep  all  sorrowing  mothers  on  earth,  is  the  last 
prayer  of  your  loving        Nixbtta. 

I  showed  this  letter  to  Guide,  to  whom'I  also  narrated 
my  history.  How  delightful  it  was  to  have  him  soothe 
me  with  such  loving  words  aud  caresses,  telling  me  that 
no  sorrow  his  arm  could  ward  off  should  ever  approach 
me  more.  How  I  clung  to  him  I  He  is  my  all  now.  Afe 
times  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  weary  him ;  and,  alas  !  for 
the  time  when  some  other  love  shall  oome  between  hint 
and  hia  mother's  heart  And  I  have  put  that  otlier  lov» 
from  my  heart  It  seems  to  me  a  thing  of  o«[itnrie8  x>a8t;» 
I  think  now  only  of  Guide  and  his  father.  Oh !  for  oub 
little  word  from  him,  "to  feed  the  mighty  hunger  of  my 
heart  i"  Even  if  I  am  never  to  see  him  again,  I  will  live  a 
widow  for  his  sake. 

I  have  a  letter  from  him,  written  by  hii  own  dear  hand. 
He  still  thinks  of  me,  then  ?  My  weak  hand  can  hold 
back  some  portion  of  his  thoughts  from  his  Chuxoh* 

ms  Letter. 

My  Deah  Dauohtisr: — As  flesh  is  weak,  I  think  it  best 
not  to  see  you  again  ;  but  desiring  to  prove  to  yon  that, 
although  all  earthly  love  is  forbidden  to  me,  I  still  respect 
and  care  for  the  innocent,  suffering  woman  whom  I  onoe 
called  my  wife — and  also  to  disabuse  you  of  the  belief 
that  nxy  will  was  in  any  way  accessory  to  the  act  that  sep- 
arated ns,  I  write  what  I  fear  will  be  too  long  a  letter. 

l^ou  rememjM3r  that  I  was  called  to  Home  by  bnsineaL 
I  have  since  discovered  that  the  business  was  put  into  my 
hands  to  separate  me  from  yon  ;  but  ^ot  being  aware  of 
it  at  the  time,  I  transacted  it,  returned  to  Lucca,  and 
f  jund  you  were  not  there.  You  were  to  have  been  re- 
moved, I  suppose,  but  your  hopp?niag  to  leave  with  Mon- 
sieur d'Arbrai  furnished  the  basis  for  a  new  plot  I  found 
at  Lucca  a  letter  from  Ninetta  (a  forgery),  written  wildly 
and  incoherently,  informing  me  of  your  flight  with  Mon- 
sieur d'Arbrai,  and  her  nnwillingpiees  to  be  separated  from 
the  child,  whom  you  would  take  with  you. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  to  you  my  anguish  and 
despair.  But  still  I  was  incredulous.  I  rushed  to  Flor- 
ence, reaching  there  in  the  evening.  I  entered  the  gar- 
den,  and  reached  "  our  home  "  through  the  hidden  door. 
I  have  since  disoovered  that  the  door  was  walled  against 
your  return,  but  tho  wall  removed  directly  after,  that  I 
might  suB2>ect  nothing.  The  apartments  were  empty. 
Ninetta  was  not  there.  Giacomo  also  had  disappeared. 
I  went  to  my  mother *8  rpartments.  She  appeared  snr* 
prised  by  my  sudden  appearance,  but  received  me  with 
composura 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  house  of  Ninetta*s  niece. 
Slie  knew  nothing,  had  heard  nothing  of  her  aunt  It 
was  true,  then  I  I  abandoned  mvself  to  the  most  dreadfnl 
despair.  My  mother  observed  my  sufferings,  and  loudly 
attributed  them  to  failing  health.  She  recommended 
foreign  travel.  I  feigned  to  follow  her  advice,  but  se- 
cluded myself  with  an  eminently  holy  man,  and  after  a 
couise  of  study,  took  upon  myself  the  vows  of  the  priest- 
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hood.  I  returned  to  my  motber  the  shadow  of  my  former 
Belt  She  now  recommended  a  bride.  I  informed  her 
that  I  had  taken  the  Ohnrch  for  my  spouse.  In  the 
height  of  her  disappointment  and  resentment  she  reyealed 
the  truth.  It  stmok  me  to  the  earth.  When  I  reooyered, 
and  had  upbraided  her,  I  announced  to  her  my  intention 
to  secure  to  my  son  the  name  and  honors  of  his  father. 
She  produced  papers  showing  my  marriage  to  have  been 
annulled  by  the  Pope^  thus  rendering  our  boy  illegiti- 
mate. 

Ab  a  priest,  I  could  do  nothing.  I  begged  my  mother 
to  let  me  see  my  boy,  but  she  refused  to  tell  me  where  h^ 
was.  And  not  until  Ninetta's  death  did  I  discoTer  where 
he  was  hidden.  Then  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
relatiTet  at  whose  house  I  often  met  him,  proved  myself  a 
good  friend  at  every  opportunity  that  occurred,  in  some 
degree  superintended  liis  education,  but  was  denied  the 
miserable  consolation  of  telling  him  that  I  was  his  father, 
though  the  child  soon  disooyered  himself  to  be  one  set 
apart  from  his  fellows  by  the  accident  of  his  birth. 

I  haye  always  hqped  that  some  day  you  would  return  to 
that  Florence  where  you  had  been  so  happy,  and  I  haye 
haunted  my  ancestral  palace,  eyen  after  it  was  made  a 
residence  for  strangers.  But  I  never  knew  of  your  being 
there  untO  after  your  return  from  Venice,  where  my 
mother-wrote  me  that  she  had  met  you,  and  you  were  on 
the  eye  of  marriage  to  a  rich  and  handsome  American. 
Then  I  ioA  off  the  locket  I  had  always  worn,  and  tram- 
pled it  under  my  feet,  even  as  I  felt  you  had  trampled 
my  memory. 

Boee-Marie,  it  was  the  last  struggle  of  selfish,  human 
loya  I  came  out  of  it  to  remember  that  I  was  to  you  but 
a  memory.  Yon  had  suffered  enough — why  should  I 
grudge  to  you  a  late  happiness  ?  Then  I  saw  you  in  the 
garden  for  the  first  time  in  all  those  long^  long  years,  and 
how  I  reveled  in  your  matured  loveliness — the  flower  of 
the  sweet  bud  I  had  worn  in  my  bosom.  When  you 
fainted  at  my  feet,  I  took  you  in  my  arms  and  gave  you 
my  last  kiss.  Many  a  fast  and  weary  vigil  must  atone  for 
that  sin,  but  I  cannot  regret  it  "  The  spirit  truly  is  will- 
iDg,  but  the  fiesh  is  weak  ;*'  and  my  human  &eart  sinks  as 
I  write  farewell.  €k)d  does  not  burden  us  more  than  we 
can  bear ;  and,  after  our  probation  here^  heaven  dawns 
upon  us,  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage ;  but  we  are  as  the  angels.  Awaiting  that 
blessed  re-union,  I  die  to  you  upon  earth,  GuiDa 


How  mueh  one  can  endure  and  live  1  I  did  not  know, 
until  I  bad  read  this  eternal  farewell,  that  some  hope  had 
yet  lingered  in  my  heart 

**  You  have  me,  mother,*'  said  Guido,  who  had  read  the 
letter  over  my  shoulder.  **  Poor,  darling  mother  1  Every 
one  staba  this  tender  little  heart  Can  you  endure  yet 
more,  mother  dear  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  drank  the  cup  to  the  dregs  ?  Is  anything 
left  to  be  endured  ?" 

**  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  princess.  I  do  not  think  she 
would  write  had  she  anything  pleasant  to  say." 

"  Open  the  letter,  Guido,  and  read  it  Nothing  can 
move  me  very  much  now/* 

Btr  Letter. 

Madaub  — :  You  thought  that  the  victory  was  yours, 
did  you  not^when  you  took  your  recovered  son  in  your  arms, 
and  looked  over  your  shoulder  at  me  so  triumphantly  ? 
But  the  Church  will  not  restore  your  husband,  nor  will 
any  prayers  or  tears  win  back  to  you  your  daughter. 

You  did  not  know  that  the  child  to  which  you  gave  [ 


oirth  in  your  anoonsciousness  was  a  liviiig  child  I  I  told 
Mirabella  to  deceive  you,  and  she  did  it  well.  That  child 
is*  now  a  woman,  beautiful,  intelligent,  affectionate— one 
who  would*  be  the  very  pride  of  a  mother's  heart  But 
you  shall  never  know  what  it  Is  to  have  a  daughter ;  and,  in 
poBsessmg  her,  I  do  not  envy  you  your  eon.  Jfy  son  was 
ihe  cause  9f  pain  and  disappointment  to  me,  as,  undoubt- 
edly, your  son  will  be  to  you ;  but  your  daughter  is  the 
blessing  of  my  life.  I  take  her  from  you,  and  from  Italy. 
Years  hence,  I  may  tell  her  of  the  weak  and  criminal 
woman,  whose  memory  is  her  disgrace,  who  left  her  hus- 
band for  a  stranger,  and  who  abandcmed  her  helpless 
child  to  the  loving  care  of  her  grandmother. 

YirroBiA,  Princess 


it 


Beatrice  was  my  sister  ?*'  said  Gkiida 

"  Did  they  call  her  Beatrice  ?  It  was  a  lovely  face.  I 
remember  it  now." 

'*  How  many  memories  have  been  laid  up  for  you,  mj 
mother!" 

"  I  am  only  thirty-six,  Guido,  but  I  remember  enough 
of  sorrow  for  a  woman  of  ninety.  She  says  that  I  shall 
never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  daughter.  But  I  hctve  a 
daughter.' 

**  The  child  of  that  other  man." 

**  Guido,  if  you  shrink  from  me,  I  shall  die  1*' 

•*  Mother,  I  will  never  forget  tEuit  I  am  your  son.** 

"But  you  looked  so  when  you  said  that" 

"  He  was  not  my  father." 

"  Bemember  always  that  your  father  has  forgiven  me, 
Guido,  and  that  I  thought  myself  dying.** 

Why  will  women  be  so  weak  through  all  their  strength  ? 
Why  oould  I  not  endure  to  die  alone,  as  my  Guido  did  to 
Uve  alone  ?  Then  I  should  not  have  seen  my  boy  shrink 
from  his  mother,  even  for  an  instant  3b  there  another 
trial  still  in  store  for  me  ?  And  must  I  part  from  this 
adored  child  because  duty  calls  me  to  that  other  helpii 
child,  who  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  shame  to  me  ? 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THS  FIBST  DAT  OF  THB  CABNIVAXi. 

Tmi'sun'had  risen  upon*Bome,  and  the  solemn  and 
stately  Corso,  th^t  had  lain  so  gray  and  silent  under  the 
pale  rays  of  the  moon,  now  looked  like  a  divided  rainbow  ; 
for  the  long  lines  of  cpim,  grand  palaces  on  either  aide  had 
blossomed,  at  balcony  and  window,  with  hues  as  bright 
and  glowing  as  if  the  heavens  had  rained  flowers  in  the 
night  Banners  floated,  g^rgeous-hued  silks  waved,  lus- 
trous velvets,  with  gleaming  golden  fringes,  draped  the 
balconies ;  festoons  of  rosy  silk  drooped  above  the  heads 
of  giant  csryatidea  Here  the  gray  wall  glowed  with  iris- 
colored  velvet  looped  with  flaming  orange;  there  white 
and  vermilion  wound  around  the  pillars,  with  knots  of  blue 
and  silver  streaming  to  the  air,  and  brilliant  tapestries 
hung  their  rich  arabesques  of  gold  and  crimson  from  some 
lofty  window,  above  which  fluttered  draperies  of  pale  azure, 
rayed  with  silver.  But,  though  all  this  wealth  of  color 
and  material  was  spread  so  lavishly,  not  an  eye  was  visible 
^4  gckze  upon  it — ^not  a  fair  and  blooming,  or  dark,  bearded 
face  looked  from  the  blossoming  balconies,  or  peered 
through  the  bright  draperies  of  the  windows.  Not  a  per- 
son was  visible  in  the  long  i>erspective  of  brilliant  color  ? 
the  only  living  thing  was  the  Ineese,  which  fluttered  and 
flaunted  the  gay  silks  and  floating  banners. 

At  last  the  iron  tongue  of  a  bell  clove  the  silence,  and 
rang  out  a  merry  peal 

At  the  signal,  as  if  by  magic,  the  grand  old  street  wsa 
filled  with  a  mad  throng  of  maskers^  pouring  from  every 
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eide-streefc  and  alley,  rtisliing  from  the  doors,  leaping  from 
the  baloonies,  gliding  from  everjr  niche  and  nook  and  oor- 
•ner— oomiog  faeier  and  faster,  leaping,  dancing,  whirling, 
liopping  and  running,  rolling  a  tide  of  laughter  down  the 
istreet,  as  if  the  gods  were  again  worshiped  in  Imperial 
Home,* and  this  had  been  the  least  of  Momns. 

The  windows  and  baloonies  now  filled  with  the  flower- 
like laces  and  magniflcent  forms  of  the  fair  Roman  patri- 
cians, their  rich  dresses  and  flashing  jewels  adding  to  the 
splendor  of  the  scena  White  hands,  glittering  with  an- 
cestral gems,  showered  down  flow<2r3  and  confetti  on  the 
motley  crew  beneath,  and  occasionally  some  more  dubious 
missile  hit  some  occupant  of  the  long  line  of  carriages  mov- 
ing slowly  through  the  crowd  of  masks*  and,  bursting, 
whitened  with  powdery  lime  the  dark  looks  and  velvet- 
oovered  shoalders  of  the  yictim. 

As  the  crowd  moved  on,  each  instant  some  monstrous 
figure  was  succeeded  by  another  more  monstrous  and  more 
strange.  It  seemed  the  reign  of  goblins  and  contradictions ; 
for,  if  one  saw  a  modest  nun  slow  passing,  with  decent 
sable  gown  and  ample  yail,  a  sudden  caper,  three  feet  in 
the  air,  would  give  to  view  the  short  skirts  and  pink-stock- 
inged legs  of  a  ballet-girl ;  and  a  sober  monk,  doffiog  at 
once  his  gray  frock  and  muffling  cowl,  showed  the  Enemy 
of  Mankind,  horns,  hoofs  and  tail  complete. 

Anon,  some  noble  dame  of  the  old  regime  would  come 
mincing  down  the  street,  with  powdefed  hair  a  foot  above 
ber  head,  paint,  patches,  white  bare  shoulder,  damask  gown 
and  velvet  train ;  and,  glanco  but  on  the  other  side,  she 
was  a  laughing  contadina,  with  skirt  barely  reaching  to  her 
^nees,  and  a  gay  kerchief  laid  over  her  black,  close-braided 
locks.  A  huge  Fulstaffian  figure,  bearing  all  before  him 
with  his  enormous  paunch,  would  suddenly  explode,  and 
from  the  powdery  ruins  would  skip  a  little  scarlet  imp, 
armed  with  a  gilded  prong.  Great  bears  walked  aronad 
on  their  hind-legs ;  monkeys  skipped  and  chattered ;  faces 
like  incarnate  nightmares  looked  down  from  bodies  ten 
feet  high ;  men,  with  their  heads  between  their  shoulders, 
like  the  Anthropophagi  ;  dragons  and  serpents,  fauns  and 
satyrs ;  huge  birds  walking  on  human  feet ;  preposterous 
noses,  which  bmyed  forth  like  trumpets  ;  enormous  eyes,, 
which  flashed  flre  \,  mouths  gaping  like  caverns,  and  loll- 
ing scarlet  tongues,  yards  long,  between  their  monstrous 
teeth,  presented  themselves  on  every  side. 

But  not  all  these  figures  were  monstrous  or  uncouth. 
Occasionally  a  simple  domino,  black,  white  or  red,  would 
^lide  quietly  through  the  grotesque  throng  ;•  or  some 
beautiful  form  would  appear,  rendered  doubly  attractive 
by  the  contrast  of  the  hideous,  mocking  crowil.  One  of 
thcso  had  suddenly  appeared  upon  a  balcony  of  the  Hos- 
poli  Palace^a  beautiful  girl,  apparently  about  sixteen, 
dressed  in  a  simple  white  satin  skirt  and  blue  bodice,  her 
profusion  of  blonde  hair  crowned  by  a  wreath  of  otiinson 
roses,  and  shading  her  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  small  basket  filled  with  confettL 
From  the  balcony  she  sprang,  light  as  a  zephyr,  to  the 
ground,  and  in  an  instant  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
frightful  masks,  loudly  admiring  her  in  tho  hyperbolical 
Italian  adjectives,  imploring  a  curl  of  her  hair,  mocking, 
murmuring,  cooing,  and  imitating  the  sound  of  kissing, 
and  trying  to  steal  her  confetti,  which  she  hold  close  to 
her  satin  bodice,  covering  the  contents  with  both  her 
hands. 

One  mask,  with  an  enormous  nose,  bent  it  aside,  and 
poked  a  pair  of  blubber  lips  into  her  face  ;  another  went 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  and,  while  kneeling,  craned  his 
neck  three  feet  above  her  head,  and  pretended  to  nibble 
the  roses  of  her  wreath  ;  a  third  stretched  out  two  gigan- 
.tic  hands,  and  appeared  about  to  oWp  her  waist     The 


girl,  who  had  laughed  at  first,  seemed  now  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  glanced  around  her  apprehensively.  A  gray 
domino  passing  near,  she  bounded  from  the  circle  of  her 
tormentors  and  oluug  to  his  arm.  The  masks  pressed 
after  her,  but  the  domino  received  ihem  with  a  powerful 
swing  of  the  right  arm,  that  seemed  to  be  significant,  for 
they  backed  away  laughingly,  and  crying  out,  "  An  Eng- 
lishman, an  Englishman  1*'  and  left  him  and  his  pretty 
companion  to  themselves. 

The  girl  dung  tightly  to  her  protector's  arm,  and 
breathed  quickly. 

''  Have  you  lost  your  companions  ?'*  asked  the  domino^ 
kindly,  in  Italian,  spoken  with  a  foreign  accent. 

The  girl  turned  her  head  quickly. 

**  Yes.     If  you  could  only  find  them  for  me.** 

"How  were  they  dressed  ?" 

''  In  domino.  But  they  were  going  to  change  their 
dresses — at  least,  madame  intended  to." 

"Madame  1"  echoed  the  gray  domino. 

"Madame  d'Arbrai     Do  you  know  her  ?" 

**I  have— seen  her." 

"  Do  you  know,  she  has  lately  found  her  son,  whom  she 
lost  when  a  child  ?  Such  a  handeome  young  mun  I  They 
call  him  the  Signor  Guido." 

The  domino  started. 

••  Guide  I    Why,  they  said  she  had  eloped " 

"  She  went  with  him  at  that  time,  to  seek  the  prooCa  of 
his  identity.  Had  she  eloped  with  anyone,  it  would  have 
doubtless  been  with  the  Signor  Americano,  whom  she 
loves." 

•*  An  American  I    His  name  ?" 

"It  is  Lorenzo,  in  Italian— Lorenzo^paf  I  The  other 
name  escapes  me." 

"  That  is  enough.     And  she  is  free  ?" 

"Free  as  air.  •  I  think  I  see  my  friends.  Adien,  and 
many  thanks,  kind  domino." 

She  made  him  a  little  courtesy  and  tiippid  away,  the 
bright  waves  of  her  hair  glancing  in  the  sun. 

Ah'!  with  a  turn  of  her  hand,  a  mask,  a  dainty  bit  of 
satin  and  lace,  was  made  to  conceal  all  ot  her  face  but  the 
scarlet  lips,  and  round,  velvety  chin,  and  a  scarlet  domino 
taken  from  her  basket  covered  her  dress.  In  front  of  her 
was. a  knight-templar  sintering  along,  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  his  long  white  mantle,  with  the  red  cross  on  the 
shoulder.  She  passed  him,  passed  and  looked  around,  •■ 
if  in  doubt  and  anxiety.  The  templar  approached  her, 
and  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance.  His  voice 
trembled  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly  on 
her  k>eautiful  hair.     She  gave  a  start  and  a  little  »^n-^^yn, 

"It  is  you.  Guide !"  and  then  she  s«*ized  his  arm  and 
dung  to  it.     "  I  am  so  glad  !    I  am  so  glad  f 

"If  you  are  glad,  then  judge  what  I  must  be."  He 
bent  over  her  caressingly,  protectingly.  "I  find  yon 
alone !"  he  went  on.  "  I  had  thought  that  General  Lyon, 
or — or  the  chevalier " 

"  Don't  speak  of  him  !"  she  said. 

"Even  bis  protection  would  have  been  better  than 
none  in  this  crowd." 

"I  plunged  into  the  crowd  to  escape  his  persecutiona** 
She  began  to  sob  under  her  mask  ;  the  tears  i>oured  from 
undrr  the  fringe  of  lace.     "  Guide  I  if  you  only  knew  I" 

"My  darling,  what  is  it  ?" 

They  were  jostled  and  pressed  by  the  thronging  maaks, 
and  these  words  were  whispered  in  her  ear,  to  which  his 
lips  were  bent  She  turned  her  head  suddenly,  and  whis- 
bered  back  in  his  ear. 

"  MnMizitme  /" — the  hissing  Italian  malediction  was 
audible  to  those  around,  so  moved  was  the  speaker,  as  was 
shoiin  by  the  grinding  of  his  teeth  under  his  mask,  even 
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fchrongh  the  noise  and  oonfasion.  **  Mj  God  1  Bafe," 
(two  dominoes,  walking  behind  thorn,  started)  *'  yon  most 
l^t  me  constitute  myself  your  protector.  My  mother  loves 
you  abready  as  her  own  child.  I  have  no  one  else  to 
oonsnlt.  There  is  a  chapel  dose  at  hand — in  five  minutes, 
I  am  your  husband " 

*•  But  do  you  know  whom  you  are  about  to  marry  ?" 
shouted  a  strong  voice  in  English  close  behind  him,  and 
the  templar  found  himself  confronted  by  a  gigantio 
domino. 

"  It*s  the  general  I  He  hates  you  !*'  whispered  the  scar- 
let domina  "  If  there  is  no  other  way,  knock  him  down, 
and  we'll  slip  away." 

"  Thanks.  I  do  not  require  any  information  from  you 
on  this  subject,"  said  the  templar,  measuring  hb  adver- 
sary with  his  eye,  as  if  half  inclined  to  follow  his  compan- 
ion's insidious  advice. 

'*  It  is  i  who  require  information,  by  —  by  a  statement 
of  one  simple  fact  Are  you  intending  to  marry  Miss 
Beatrix  Amberside  ?'* 

*'Say  n^"  whispered  the  scarlet  domino  ;  but  the  tem- 
plar seemed  to  acorn  her  suggestion,  for  he  answered, 
boldly : 

'*  Have  I  any  other  consent  to  ask  than  her  own  Y* 

"li  she  says  yes,  it's  all  right,  by  —  the  new-fashioned 
way  of  arranging  such  matters.  Here,  Bee  1"  He  turned 
suddenly,  and  then  whisked  around  again,  a  scarlet- 
draped  figure  held  in  his  mighty  grasp,  which  he  placed 
on  one  side  of  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  seized  the 
scarlet  domino  by  the  arm,  placing  her  on  the  other  side. 
*'  By  Jove  1  it's  like  the  caskets  in  the  *  Merchant  of 
Yenice  I' "  he  said.  *'  Ohoose,  my  Lord  Bassanio.  Shall 
it  be  lead,  or  silver  ?  This  plated,  Palais  Boyal  afiair  on 
my  left  seems  to  be  uneasy." 

In  fact,  the  scarlet  domino  had  tried  to  extricate  her 
sleeve  from  his  grasp  ;  but,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  he 
unmasked  her,  and  then  stood  i>etrified  by  his  discovery. 

'*  Why  i  it's  Madame  What's-her-name  ? — the  Amber 
Witch  I  by  —  by  an  unforeseen  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances." 

**I  choose  the  silver  casket,"  said  the  templar,  holding 
out  his  hand,  as  soon  as  the  Amber  Witch  had  vanished 
in  the  throng. 

«•  The  silver  casket  held — wasn't  it  a  donkey's  head  ?" 
said  Bafe,  laughing,  and  half  shrinking  back,  as  the  gen- 
eral placed  her  hand  in  that  of  tbs  templar. 

"  The  ass's  head  is  on  Germont's  shoulders,"  said  the 
general  '*  He  had  planned  to  spite  both  you  and  Bee  ; 
I'll  be  bound,  but  I  didn't  think  you  would  be  taken  in 
twice  by  that  woman,  Laurence." 

"  Laurence  I    Why,  general,  it's — it's  Signer  Guido." 

The  general  bounded  back  a  few  feet 
/•By '* 

Here  an  egg  filled  with  lime  hit  him  on  the  chest,  and 
exploding,  filled  his  open  month  with  iui  choking  con- 
tents.   

In  the  balcony  of  a  palace,  under  loops  and  festoons  of 
carnation  and  silver,  madume  was  sitting,  wearing  a  black 
domino,  the  hood  of  which  was  thrown  back  from  her 
lovely,  pallid  face,  from  which  her  hair  was  brushed 
plainly,  the  long  curls  rolling  at  length  over  her  sombre 
drapery,  glittering  in  the  bright  Italian  sunshine.  Thus 
sitting,  and  looking  absently  at  the  varying  shapes  before 
her,  ^e  seemed  some  sad  madonna,  revolving  in  her  mind 
some  prescience  of  the  fate  of  her  divine  offspring.  Many 
a  fantostio  mask  had  paused  to  gaze  into  the  sorrowful 
eyes ;  many  a  grotesque  figure,  brimming  over  with  car- 
nival joUity,  had  subdued  his  capers  and  stilled  his  up- 


roariousness  when  passing  by  the  balcony  where  that  fair 
face  and  form  seemed  to  say,  with  Queen  Constance — 
"Here  I  and  sorrow  sit" 

Had  madame  not  been  so  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts,  she  would  have  remarked  a  violet  domino,  who 
had  stationed  himself  near  the  balcony,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  obtjdn  an  uninterrupted  view  of  her,  and  had  watched 
her  steadily  for  an  hour,  never  removing  his  eyes,  which 
sparkled  like  jewels  through  the  holes  la  his  mask.  But 
madame,  neither  observing  him  nor  any  one  else,  sat  with 
her  head  bent  upon  one  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in  a 
dreamy  gaze  that  seemed  to  see  something  invisible  to 
other  eyes.  A  hand  t-ouched  her  shoulder  ;  she  did  not 
start,  but  looked  around  with  an  expectant  air,  and  saw  a 
pretty  basket,  filled  with  many-colored  confetti,  hdd  to- 
ward her  by  a  pair  of  small  white  hands. 

'*  Buy  my  confetti,   lovely  signers,  most  noble  lady  ? 
Bright  as  your  lipa  are,  sweet  as  your  voice  is.     Fill,  fill 
your  white  hands  to  throw  to  your  lover,"  chanted  a  me- 
lodious voice  in  her  ear,  in  the  softest  and  most  liquid 
Italian. 

Madame  raised  her  eyes.  When  her  eyes  fell  on  a  long 
lock  of  the  hair  which  streamed  over  the  girl's  shoulders, 
she  cried,  "Bafe!" 

But  the  mask,  put  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

"One  cannot  always  tell  the  lamb  by  the  fleece,"  she 
said.  "I  met  a  knight  templar  with  a  scarlet  domino 
upon  his  arm,  and  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  the  true  em- 
blem of  St  John  is  hidden  by  a  red  silken  manUe,  and 
that  Dante  is  not  the  only  lover  blessed  by  a  pure  and  lovely 
Beatrice.  Being  an  interpreter  of  dark  sayings,  I  give  you 
these  "—  ouring  the  confetti  into  madame's  lap—"  for  the 
love  of  the  sweet  tongue  of  the  speaker,  and  only  ask  in 
return  that  you  offer  my  gifts  to  the  saint  when  yon  see  his 
emblem." 

Madame's  eyes  8x>arkled,  and  a  bright  flush  rose  to  her 
cheeks.  The  message  and  messenger  ifere  in  the  true 
spirit  of  carnival  adventure^  and  the  news  they  conveyed 
gave  her  the  first  sensation  of  pleasure  she  had  known  for 
some  day&  If  obliged  to  leave  her  son,  she  should  leave 
him  with  happiness  secured,  and  linked  with  that  of 
Bafe,  for  whom  she  felt  so  warm  an  afTection.  She  leaned 
from  the  balcony,  eagerly  watching  for  their  approach, 
her  glance  passing  carelessly  over  the  violet  domino, 
whose  immovable  gaze  never  left  her  face ;  and  when  a 
diabolical-looking  domino,  dressed  in  black,  slashed  and 
seamed  with  scarlet,  came  out  upon  the  balcony  and  stood 
beside  her,  unnoticed,  the  violet  domino  drew  nearer, 
until  he  was  just  below  the  balcony,  and  oould  hear  ami 
see  everything  that  might  be  said  or  done. 

The  scarlet-seamed  domino  drew  nearer,  and  madame, 
hearing  the  rustling  of  silk,  turned  quickly  around. 

"Princess,"  said  a  soft  voice,  "the  fates  have  at  last 
proven  kind  to  you." 

"  I  am  mistaken  for  some  one  else,"  said  madame,  look- 
ing at  the  impenetrable  scarlet  visor,  with  blaclc  lines  sewn 
around  the  eyeholes,  giving  a  most  fiendish  expression  to 
the  glancing  eyes  of  the  wearer. 

"  You  are  no/,"  sail  the  soft  voice,  with  emphasis.  "  It 
is  not  given  to  evert/  one  to  find  a  husband  and  a  son  in  one 
hour,  to  lose  that  s  ime  inconvenient  husband  in  the  same 
hour ;  soon  alter,  at  once  to  find  and  lose  a  daughter ; 
again,  to  gain  a  daughter  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  I 
rhyme  unintentionally." 

"You  speak  in  riddles,"  said  madame,  shrinking  a  little 
from  the  fiery  eyes  which  were  searching  her  face. 

"I  speak  only  for  your  ears,  and  you  understand  roe  as 
well  as  I  oould  wish.  Do  you  know  that  the  Ankerican  is 
iree  ?" 
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Who  are  yon?"  said  madame,  shrinking  still  further 
from  him,  and  grasping  the  railing  of  the  baloonj  with  one 
hand. 

*'I  am  the  one  who  has  been  the  means  of  'securing  the 
pretty  Bafe  for  your  son  ;  I  am  the  one  who  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  American  from  the  wiles  of  the  Amber  Witoh ; 
and  I  am  the  one  who  then  went  to  him  and  said,  '  Yon 
are  free.  What  will  yon  do  now  with  regard  to  a  woman 
who  lores  you  with  her  whole  soul,  and  to  whom  yon  gave 
proofs  of  yonr  love  in  the  garden  at  Florence,  and  on  the 
waters  of  Venice  ?" 

Madame  arose. 

"  How  dared  yon  ? — ^how  dare  any  one  take  snch  a  liberty 
with  my  name  ?  Who  are  yon,  who  exhibit  snch  nnexam- 
pled  effrontery  ?" 

••Only  yonr  brother,  Bose-Marie,"  said  the  domino,  re- 
moTing  his  mask.  <'  My  sister,  it  is  allowed  that  the  worst 
of  sinners  may  repent,  and  amendment  is  always  required 
npon  repentance.  In  a  fit  of  rage  and  disappointment,  I 
had  injured  yon  in  the  eyes  of  the  American.  I  now 
sought  to  repair  the  wrong  I  had  done,  by  securing  your 
happiness ;  and,  having  opened  the  field  for  you,  I  pre- 
sented myself  as  yonr  champion,  and  required  your  whilom 
knight  to  redeem  his  pledge." 

Madame  stared  at  him  with  dilating  eyes. 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said Oh,  here  are  the  happy  pair ! — ^your  son 

and  daughter.  What  bliss  1— what  rapture !  The  heavens 
cannot  'rain  odors,'  as  Cesorio wished,  but  yon  can  shower 
them  with  confetti,  forgetful  mother  1  Ton  ask  what  the 
American  said?  That  ha  must  beg  io  he  excused^  for  he 
thought  your  past  rendered  yon  unfit  to  be  a  good  man's 
wife." 

"  The  insult  and  your  interference  were  both  uncalled 
for,"  said  madame.  "I  have  no  dearer  memory  than  the 
love  of  him  who  was  my  husband— no  dearer  hope  than 
the  happiness  of  him  who  is  my  son,  and  to  both  of  them 
it  was  and  is  my  intention  to  devote  myself." 

"Begin  by  scattering  yonr  blessings  on  the  heads  of  the 
^PP7  P<ur,"  said  the  chevalier,  ironicaUy. 

The  templar  and  the  scariet  domino  were  now  approach* 
ing  the  baloony.  Madame  forced  a  pallid  smile,  and  made 
them  a  friendly  sign.  Then,  as  they  reached  her,  she  gath- 
ered up  the  confetti  that  filled  her  lap,  to  oast  upon  them,  but 
they  fell  from  her  agitated  fingers  npon  the  violet  domino, 
who  was  still  beneath  the  balcony.  There  was  a  report,  an 
explosion,  and  little  jets  of  flame  seenied  to  play  npon  the  vio- 
let domino,  who  fell  forward  without  a  groan,  his  head  strik- 
ing the  hand  with  which  madame  had  grasped  the  balcony 
as  she  leaned  forward.  The  templar,  kneeling,  raised  him 
and  tore  off  his  mask.  A  low  cry  of  agony  escaped  madame. 
The  dying  man's  eyes  raised  themselves  slowly  to  her  face, 
and  a  smile' of  inefhble  happiness  parted  his  convulsed 
Hps.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  It  released  him  from 
a  life  of  vain  regret  and  longing,  and  in  dying  he  had  saved 
the  life  of  his  own  son. 

The  chevalier  and  his  accomplice  were  sought  for,  but  in 
vain ;  and  with  them  vanished  for  ever  from  the  social 
stage  the  celebrated  Amber  Witch. 

Thb  End. 


As  IN  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  each  by  the  invaria- 
ble laws  of  nature  affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in 
course  ;  so  in  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  acoording  as  it 
is  well  or  ill  spent,  influenoes  the  happiness  of  that  which 
is  to  follow.  Yirtuons  youth  gradually  brings  forth  ao- 
oomplished  manhood  ;  and  snch  manhood  pusses,  without 
unewness,  into  respectable  old  age^ 
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There  are  in  Paris  upward  of  30,000  rag-pickers,  who  form 
a  community  apart,  congregating  together  in  *'  cit^"  that 
are  hidden  away  in  remote  suburbs,  rarely  explored  either 
by  the  dwellers  in,  or  visitors  to,  the  capital  of  pleasure. 
Through  these  cit^,  which  are  unfamiliar  ground  to  most 
persons,  I  propose  conducting  my  readers;  but  before 
doing  so  it  will  be  well^  perhaps,  to  commence  with  a  few 
statistics. 

Thirty  thousand  men  and  women  trudge  nightly  through 
the  city  streets,  seeking  in  the  rubbish  and  refuse,  in  the 
sweepings  of  the  boudoir  and  the  kitchen,  the  saloon  and 
the  scullery,  the  hospital  and  the  restaurant,  daily  bread 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  the  fraternity  of  the  hod  and  crook  ooUeot, 
finds  its  way  eventually  to  the  sorting-rooms  (of  which 
there  are  200  in  Paris),  where  the  street-sweepings  are 
sifted  and  sorted  previous  to  reappearing  in  the  world 
under  new  forma.  About  1,000  men  and  10,000  women 
earn  their  living  in  these  ateliers,  bo  we  have  a  toAl  of  over 
40,000  persons  employed,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  chif- 
fonnier  trade. 

The  rag-pickers  are  divided  into  three  categories  :  there 
are  some — the  bourgeoisie,  so  to  say — who  woric  on  their 
own  account,  get  the  highest  market  price  for  their  wares, 
and  contrive,  one  day  with  another,  to  earn  from  forty  to 
fifty  sous  per  diem.  These  are  looked  up  to  by  their  col- 
leagues as  independent  gentlemen  and  ladies,  at  the  mercy 
of  no  hard  taskmaster.  A  second  dass,  lower  down  on  the 
social  ladder,  are  those  who  dispose  of  their  findings  at  so 
much  per  pound,  the  good  with  the  bad ;  these  find  it  a 
hard  mutter  to  make  the  proverbial  ends  meet.  And  there 
is  yet  another  category  of  chiffonniers,  such  as  are  paid  a 
franc  or  less  x>^r  day  by  the  wholesale  chiffon  merchant, 
who  is  generally  a  thiiviog  person,  whilst  his  employ^  are 
the  barefooted  outcasts  of  society. 

The  oit^  inhabited  by  the  rag-pickers  and  their  families 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  Clichy,  Le- 
vallois,  Malakoff  and  the  adjacent  neighborhoods.  A  weaiy 
tramp  it  is  from  these  far-off  quarters  to  the  centre  of  Paris ; 
at  nightfall  they  start  with  the  hod,  the  lantern  and  the 
crook,  walking  over  miles  of  unprofitable  ground  by  all 
weathers,  to  earn  a  pittance  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Their  oit^  aro  stretches  of  waste 
land  npon  which  are  erected  wooden  huts,  affording  a  very 
imperfect  protection  from  the  indemenoy  of  the  weather. 
A  gust  of  wind  carries  away  the  roofs  of  the  wretched  sheds, 
a  pelting  rain  enters  by  every  crack ;  the  air  is  thick  with 
foul  smells,  the  atmosphere  breathed  is  contaminated  with 
the  exhalations  of  half-rotten  vegetables,  offal,  filthy  rags, 
andbone& 

The  first  dt^  that  I  explored  was  tenanted  by  the  aris- 
ioomoj  of  the  rag-picking  brotherhood,  who  work  ontheir 
own  account.  Even  here,  however,  a  strong  dose  of 
moral  courage  was  necessary,  for  albdt  that  the  Cit^  Cloys 
is  the  Faubourg  St.  Oermaln  of  the  quarter,  it  is  stamped 
with  poverty,  degradation  and  insalubrity.  It  was  dose 
npon  noon  when  I  passed  this  oit^  in  review ;  the  night, 
laborers  had  returned,  their  hods  had  been  emptied  into 
the  centre  of  the  room,  which  served  as  bedroom,  living 
room  and  warehouse.  The  majority  of  the  men,  worn  out 
by  their  long  tramp  through  the  streets,  had  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  mattress,  sacking  or  heap  of  paper  whieh 
stood  in  lien  of  bed.  Dingy- faced,  matted-haired  women 
were  cooking  the  midday  meal  of  the  family  ;  young  girls 
and  boys  with  hard-looking,  nnyonthful  faces,  were  seated 
around  the  rubbish  spread  on  the  floor,  sorting  it  This 
was  accomplished  with  the  rapidity  of  experienced  fingers. 
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The  ipMpa  WM  thrown  bore,  the  rags  there  ;  broken  glass 
and  oroeker^wftre  on  one  aide,  broken  Tiotools  on  an- 
other; detDuot  OBtB  and  birda  in  this  comer,  reninuits  of 
vearing  apparel  in  the  opposite  oae  ;  nntil,  in  an  inoredi- 
btj  abort  space  of  time,  the  monntain  had  beoonie  so 
man;  mole-hills,  the  odor  ariaing  from  the  aame  being 
such  as  to  make  it  a  problem  for  me  hoir  it  vaa  possible 
for  men,  women  and  children  to  liye  and  sleep  in  tha 
midst  of  saoh  unspeakably  foal  smella  withont  being  over- 
taken b;  disease.  And  these  were  the  relatiTelj  fortonate 
ones  amongst  this  aqoalid  population  I 

At  a  Btona'a'  throw  in  the  same  street  one  oomea  aoroa 
an  archway,  over  which  is  written  "Cit^  MaofaL"    The 


spot  where  they  bad  stood.  Tha  teachings  of  experience 
were  not  lost  on  M.  Manpit ;  on  the  roof  of  every  died 
there  are  now  placed  hnge  stones,  to  oonnteract  the  eSect 
of  the  elements.  The  hats  are  reToltiaglj  fllthj,  tha 
dwellers  therein  not  leaa  ao,  and  distress  of  the  direst  form 
is  the  normal  condition  of  the  poor  people,  who,  aoc<^- 
ing  to  the  mles  of  the  oUS,  are  boimd  to  sell  their  flndipge 
at  a  fixed  price  to  their  laikdlord.  He  lives  among  them, 
and  oontrivea  to  enrich  bimaeU  bj  his  enterprise.  His 
house,  oonaiating  of  two  rooms,  might  lay  claim  to  a  sort 
of  distant  relationship  with  a  mosenm  :  it  contains  a  col- 
lection of  art  in  its  last  stage  of  decxepitode^  decay  and 
dismemberment.    On  the  walla  there  is  a  fragment  of  an 


gronnd  on  which  this  cit^  is  oonstmcted  belongs,  it  is 
stated,  to  two  or  three  depaties,  who  let  it  ont  to  M.  Ulati- 
pit  for  1,400  francs  a  year.  The  investment,  I  was  told, 
is  not  a  bad  one  for  the  latter.  The  wooden  sheds  he  has 
built,  each  consisting  of  one  room,  he  lets  ont  to  his  ragged 
lodgers  at  two  francs  and  a  half  per  week,  the  rent  being 
pnnotnally  claimed  in  advance,  under  penalty  of  immediate 
ejeodon.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  fragility  of  these  sheds, 
where  the  ohiffonni^rs  and  their  familiea  live,  penned  np 
like  osttl^  the  following  incident,  which  happened  a  few 
Winters  ago,  will  suffice: 

On  an  nnnsoally  gnsty  afternoon,  ten  or  twdve  of  these 
"honaes  "  were  fairly  carried  off  by  the  wind,  and  thrown 
a  heap  of  cUbria  to  »  hundred  metres  distance  from  the 


oil  painting  repreaenting  a  Moonlit  landscape,  which,  to 
jadgaby  what  remains,  hsd  in  its  better  days  aome  artistic 
merit.  Tbeio  is  a  portrait  of  a  knight  of  olden  times, 
with  many  rents  in  the  canvas  ;  en  the  mantelshelf  there 
is  a  bnst  of  a  King  of  France,  with  a  damaged  head,  and  a 
nose  wanting ;  beaids  it  is  a  Venns  with  no  head  at  all. 
Amongst  this  mbbish  is  a  quantity  of  caricatnrea  dated 
1830,  whilst  a  comer  beyond  reveals  a  oompany  of  stnSed 
birds,  over  which  is  ranged  a  display  of  anoiant  china- 
ware  more  or  less  broken.  The  carpet  on  the  floor  re- 
semUed  a  patchwork  qnilt,  bnt  aq  nothing  matched  any- 
thing in  the  room,  the  carpet  was  not  ont  of  keeping  with 
its  snrronndings.  In  foont  of  the  merchant's  door  are 
hnge  heaps  of  wares,  waiting  to  be  dispatched  to  their 
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different  de»tinaiioQ8.     At  one  end  of  the  iudosore  is  a 
vinesbop,  kept  by  the  landlord's  nephew. 

Wben  I  entered  the  dl^,  two  tattered,  begrimed  men 
were  seated  at  the  ronghly  made  wooden  table  placed  ontside 
the  cabaret.  A  woman  of  whom  I  asked  some  informa- 
tion invited  me  to  seat  myself  beside  tbese  two  gentlemen 
aud  to  question  them,  and  thns  I  could  learn  all  I  wanted  to 
know.  Bat  my  companions  remained  tacitom.  One,  in- 
deed, could  not  da  otherwise,  since  he  was  dnmb ;  the 
othert  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  African  cam- 
paign, bewailed  a  little  his  hard  daily  lot,  but  seemed  too 
muddled  in  the  head  to  prove  a  useful  informant  All  I 
learot,  in  short,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  was,  that  he 
slept  on  the  paper  he  gathered  in  the  streets,  and  that  he 
change  1  it  every  four  nights  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin. 
No  doubt  those  two  lodgers  of  IVL  Maupit  were  posted  at 
his  nephew's  wine -shop  table  to  attract  the  notice  of  any 
visitors  who  might  chance  to  pass  throogh  the  cit^.  The 
wine  to  which  they  wer6  treated  was  surely  charged  twice  the 
price  the  wretched  stuff  was  worth,  and  the  few  coppers  I 
loft  on  the  table  for  the  men,  I  feel  pretty  certain,  were 
confiscated  by  the  cabaretier. 

After  a  cursory  glance  into  several  other  miserable 
alleys,  pompously  styled  oit^s,  I  proceeded  to  that  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Git^  Fourcault,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Bdvolte,  a  low-class,  disreputable  neighbor- 
hood, through  which  a  nervous  man  would  scarcely  care 
to  pass  after  nightfall.  The  proprietress  of  this  cit^  is 
(or  )*ather  was,  for  she  has  died  since  my  visit  to  her  un- 
savory estate)  a  well-known  character,  who  obtained  a 
certain  notoriety  under  .the  pseudonym  of  the  '*  Femme 
Cnlotte,"  a  name  given  her  because  she  habitually  donned 
masanline  attire.  It  was  she  who  built  the  cit^  called 
after  her ;  it  was  she  who  ruled  like  a  potentate  in  her 
titleted,  squalid  kingdom ;  it  was  she  who  maintained 
order  amongst  her  turbulent  subjects,  interfering  pet  son- 
ally  in  the  daily  frays,  souvenirs  of  which  she  bore  about 
with  lier  in  the  sluq>e  ot  irameroas  soars  on .  her  grizzled 
head  and  wrinkled  faoa  When  she  died,  a  short  titne 
sinee,  a  paragraph  was  consecrated  to  her  memory  in  the 
majority  of  the  French  newspopera*  It  is  reported  that 
she  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  a  statement  I  can  well 
bdieve. 

Her  estate  was  a  productive  one,  and  she  used  her  un- 
limited poiv^r  to  trade  upon  the  miserable  population  wiho 
filled  her  dt^  She  had  about  400  tenants,  each  paying  a 
we  kly  rent  ^of  two  francs,  which  gives  a  total  of  over 
40,000  francs  a  year.  Perhaps,  to  purchase  tbe  ground 
aud  erect  the  hoveb,  she  m^y  have  expended  25,000  or 
3<),000  francs  ;  this  would  aertainly  be  the  maximum.  It 
is  easy,  then,  to  underatand  that  she  died  wealthy.  Of 
course  ake  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  her  lodgers  becoming 
bankrupt,  in  which  cose  the  rent  was  not  forthcoming ; 
but  OS  she  generally  exacted  it  in  advance,  and  turned  out 
those  who  failed  to  pay,  without  the  smtdlest  compunc- 
tion, her  pocket  never  ran  great  danger. 

1  will  now  sketch  in  a  few  words  the  aspect  of  the  cit^ 
which  is  christened  after  the  "Femme  Culotte."  It  iu  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  painful  impression  produced  on  one's 
mind  on  witnessing  this  corner  of  Paris,  whero  misery, 
degradation  and  vice,  engendered  by  the  moat  deplorable 
promiscuity  of  sexes,  has  set  its  stamp  upon  every  sur- 
rounding, and  every  person. 

The  Oit6  Fourcault  is  a  long  alley,  on  one  side  of  which 
wooden  huts  are  built,  each  having  two  rooms,  let  out  to 
different  families.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  sort  of 
cellar— it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  room — to  which  air  and 
light  aro  admitted  by  an  aperture  which  may  at  one  time 
have  been  a  window,  but  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  lost 


its  unique  pane  of  glass.  An  ordinary-sized  man  cannot 
enter  the  door  without  stooping.  The  floor  is  .day,  and 
for  all  furniture  there  is  but  a  revoltingly  dirty  mattrees 
thrown  in  one  corner,  a  crazy  chair  or  two,  and  a  scarcely 
less  invalid  table.  Dirt,  foul  smells  and  vermin  are  the 
predominant  characteristics  of  these  pestilential  cellan^ 
which  teem  with  living  creatures  who  seem  lost  to  all  sense 
of  decency  or  shame.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  whsa 
grown  men  and  women,  youths  and  young  girls,  little  chil- 
dren and  infants,  are  huddled  together  in  one  room,  pa* 
rents  sleeping  side  by  side  with  big  girls  and  boys,  whose 
apprenticeship  to  vice  begins  almost  with  their  birth? 
Scenes  which  the  pen  refuses  to  transcribe  meet  the  guDS 
at  every  st^p  in  these  hotbeds  of  immorality  and  disesss. 
Persons  stricken  down  with  contagions  maladies  lie  in  these 
cellars  swarming  with  human  creatures,  who  appear  as  in- 
different to  the  dangers  of  contagion  as  they  are  to  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  cleanliness  or  decency.  Through  the 
doorway  of  one  room  on  the  ground -floor,  I  saw  a  woman 
lying  with  her  newly-born  infant  bedde  her,  whilst  her 
husband,  dead  drunk,  was  stretched  on  the  heap  of  refuse 
he  had  just  emptied  from  his  hod.  A  girl  of  twelve,  with 
a  face  of  forty,  was  preparing  some  food  for  the  sick 
mother  and  wailing  infant,  while  half  a  dozen  smaller  chil- 
dren wallowed,  half  naked,  in  the  dirt  on  the  floor.  The 
male  population,  I  was  told  by  the  *'  Femme  Culotte,**  weze 
good  husbands  and  fathers,  as  a  rule.  There  was  little  wife- 
beating,  rarely  ill-treatment  of  children,  and  she  pcnnted 
out  to  me  here  and  there  amongst  her  lodgers  certain  indi- 
viduals who  had  lived  upward  of  twenty  years  in  th^  dt^ 
working  like  slaves  to  provide  for  their  families,  paying 
their  rent  regularly,  and  rarely  frequenting  the  wine-ahop. 
But  the  dt6  was  not,  of  course,  without  its  n^wxns  9^J€iM^ 
who  were  ready  to  rob,  drink,  fight,  and  eansed  the  xnas^ 
culine-looking  landlady  much  trooble  at  times. 

After  inspecting  this  haunt  of  misery  and  vice,  I  thought 
there  could  remain  nothing  more  in  the  ehilEonniers'  dt^s 
to  be  seen.  I  was  mistaken.  Not  far  off^  I  was  told,  was 
the  Petit  MasM,  a  dtS  so  hidden  from  sight  that,  after  its 
locality  had  been  indicated  to  me,  I  went  roond  alftmt  the 
dt^  during  half  an  hour  before  lighting  on  it 

The  agglommeration  of  unspeakably  filthy  hoveb  which 
go  by  the  name  of  the  "  Petit  Mazas,"  are  concealed  from 
public  view  by  a  decrepit,  crazy  wall,  through  an  apertore 
in  which  one  passes  to  obt&in  access  to  the  dt&  .  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  luxuri- 
ous Boulevards  such  a  place  can  exist,  and  it  is  incredible 
that  the  town  authorities  have  not  long  ago  swept  it  away. 
One  would  imagine  the  Petit  Mazas  was  never  visited 
either  by  a  sergent  de  vUle  or  a  health  officer.  The  hide^ 
oualy  dirty  cellars  in  which  the  rag-pickers  live  are  a  dis- 
grace to  a  city  which  boasts  of  being  the  capital  of  dvHi- 
zation.  The  sights  and  smells  make  one  feel  dck,  morally 
and  physically.  From  stagnant  pools  of  dirty  water  the 
most  nauseous  emanations  arise.  The  huts,  made  of  mud, 
are  reeking  with  foul  humidity.  The  commonest  necesd- 
ties  of  life  are  not  provided  for  in  these  squalid  hovels. 

When  I  passed  through  the  Petit  Mazas,  the  Joly  snn 
was  beating  down  upon  the  alley.  The  smells  arising 
from  the  heaps  of  refuse,  and  the  pools  of  slimy  water, 
were  iasupportable — to  me,  at  all  events — for  the  ragged 
creatures  who  seemed  scarcely  to  have  dther  sex  or  age^ 
that  live  here,  were  apparently  impervious  to  offennva 
sights  or  smells.  They  were  eating  and  drinking  ontside 
the  doors  of  their  hovels,  a  barrel  turned  on  end  or  a  rick- 
ety chair  serving  in  lieu  of  a  table.  Some  were  sleepm^ 
stretched  across  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  which  sepa- 
rates the  huts  from  the  dung-heaps,  thdr  heads  almosl 
touching  the  foul-smelling  aooomulation  of  filth. 
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As  for  as  I  ooald  jadge  from  a  cursory  glancei  the 
huts  seeaied  almost  doYoid  of  fnrnitore.  In  a  iew  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  mattress,  but  the  majority  appeared 
to  be  proYided  with  no  sort  of  bedding.  Yet  on  the  walls 
of  some  of  the  huts  I  peroeiYed  a  print  almost  effatsed  by 
dirt»  or  a  o^ge  with  a  canary  in  it,  or  a  bunch  of  artificial 
flowers,  found  probably  in  the  streets,  and  hung  to  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  to  enliYen  the  dismal  poverty  of  these  wretched 
habitations.  There  was  one  old  man,  now  infirm  and 
bent  with  agOt  who  told  me  he  had  been  bom  in  the  Petit 
Mazas.  He  had  contrived  to  reach  the  age  of  eighty  ^in 
this  pestilential  den  of  vice  and  destitution.  There  were 
jonng  girls,  who  had  been  born  and  bred  here,  who  had 
been  reared  in  these  hovels,  and  who,  whilst  yet  almost 
children  themselves,  become  the  mothers  of  other  children 
— ^miserable,  sickly  little  beings,  whom  it  made  one's  heart 
aohe  to  contemplate. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  decide  whose  task  it  should  be  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  wretched  population  which  fills 
the  rag-pickers'  cit^s.  Bat  that  blame  must  be  attached 
to  some  one  is  evident.  In  the  present  age  of  progress 
and  civilization,  no  community  of  French  citizens  should 
be  allowed  to  drag  out  their  existence  in  pestiferous  mud- 
huts  unfit  for  human  habitation. 


LETTY'S  GLOBE, 

OB  80KB  IBBEOniiABmES  IK  ▲  FIB8T  XXS80N  IN  OEOOBAPHT. 

When  Letty  had  soaroe  poss'd  her  third  glad  year, 
And  her  young,  Brtle*i>s  words  bef^an  to  flow. 
One  day  we  gave  tbo  child  a  color*d  spfhere 
Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know 
By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 
She  patted  all  the  world ;  old  empires  peep'd 
Between  bor  baby  Angers ;  her  soft  hand 
Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers ;  how  she  leap'd. 
And  laughed,  and  prattled  in  her  pride  of  bliss  1 
But  when  wo  turn'd  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  Isle,  she  rais'd  a  Joyous  cry, 
"Oh,  yesl  I  see  it,  Letty 's  home  la  there P 
And  while  she  hid  all  i  ngland  with  a  kiss, 
Bright  over  Jiurope  fell  her  golden  hair. 

Chablbs  TfcNNTsoN  TiTBinni 
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HE  street  iFas   full   of  people— a 
crowd  who  bore  upon  their  faces 
the  keen,  aleit  look  of  Frenchmen, 
but  Frenchmen  of  the  lower  classes. 

It  was  a  day  of  note  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  the  throng  was  pour- 
ing along  the  avenues  toward  that 
vast  cathedral  of  Montreal. 

lb  the  balcony  of  a  house  upon  one 
of  the  main  streets,  leaning  carelessly 
over  the  railing,  his  listless  eyes  upon 
the  surging  mass  below  him,  sat  a  man  whose  dark  face 
and  jetty  hair  gave  sign  of  Southern  birth  ;  whose  air  of 
BegUgent  haateur  was  one  of  the  outward  tokens  of  a  life 
of  wealth  and  ease.  His  thirty-five  years  had  not  silvered 
hair  or  beard,  and  Norman  Dallas  looked  now,  as  ever,  as 
tiiough  he  defied  time  and  care  to  rob  hiui  of  his  striking 

beauty. 

The  smoke  of  his  cigarette  curled  slowly  from  between 
bk  delicate  fingers,  the  diamond  on  his  left  hand  flashing 
in  the  snnlight 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  that  scintillating  ray  from  his  ring 
had  tfaoed  a  track  of  fiery  light  straight  down  to  one  face 
Sn  the  crowd  below  him,  for  his  eyes  knddenly  fell  upon  a 


face  of  marvelous  fairness,  a  figure  of  subtle  grace,  a  woman 
who  walked  slowly  along,  a  little  behind  the  great  mass  of 
human  beings ;  walked  alone,  with  her  mantle  drawn  ^bout 
her,  her  head  erect  in.  a  haughty  poise,  that  the  man  wha 
looked  remembered  well 

Despite  all  his  nonchalance,  a  flush  mounted  over  hia 
swarthy  cheeks  and  brow ;  a  light,  hard  to  define,  came 
flashing  to  his  eyes.  The  hand,  thrust  carelessly  in  the 
breast  of  his  dressing-gown,  clinched  the  nails  deep  into* 
the  tender  palm.  An  oath,  whether  of  surprise  or  anger, 
came  from  between  his  lips. 

As  he  looked,  fascinated,  as  any  man  might  well  be  by 
that  presenoe,  the  woman  suddenly  flashed  an  upward 
glance,  and  saw  Dallas.  A  scarcely  perceptible  start  went 
over  her  frame,  but  no  change  was  visible  upon  her  coun- 
tenance to  th6«man  who  watched  her.  Then  she  went  on 
quietly,  as  if  she  had  iiot  seen,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
the  man  whose  destiny  she  had  marked  with  inefiaoeablo- 
record. 

"  Curse  her  I  oh,  curse  her  T'  came  in  a  low  whisper 
from  Dallas's  whitened  lips,  as  his  eyes  followed  apd  could 
not  leave  the  retreating  figure.  What  terrible  charm  had 
that  woman  still  for  him  ?  Now,  when  the  fulfillment  of 
the  long-cherished  vow  of  vengeance  seemed  likely  to  be^ 
near  at  hand— now  that  he  had  found  her,  after  years  of 
fruitless  search,  was  the  old  glamour  still  to  bewilder  and 
inthrall  him  ? 

He  gazed  after  her  until  the  last  flutter  of  drapery  had 
disappeared  round  the  comer  of  the  street  Theo,  with  a 
start,  he  awoke,  and  all  the  deadly  anger  dktrished  through 
months  of  patient  waiting  and  watching  blazed  up  anew 
with  a  more  intense  flame  than  ever  before. 

**Tes,  I  will  go  to  this  priestly  fooling,'*  he  said,  start- 
ing up  from  his  chair,  all  his  CMrolesBness  gone,  a  deep  red 
upon  his  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  in  his  eyea.  *'The  day  haa 
at  last  dawned.  Honor  ahall  be  avwiged.  What  a  poor, 
foolish,  trusting  fool  I  was !" 

He  stepped  through  the  window  into  his  room,  and 
hastily  rang  the  belL 

"Bring  out  my  carriage,"  he  said  to  the  aerrant,  "and 
get  ready  to  drive  me.  I  shall  ride  to  the  cathedral  this 
morning." 

"If  you  please,  sir,  you  ordered  me  to  put  up  the 
horses  half  an  hour  ago,"  stammered  the  man,  scarcely 
knowing  his  master  ia  that  gentleman  with  fieroely  lurid 
eyes. 

"Do  as  I  order  you,"  was  the  short  reply  of  the  usually 
kind  master,  who  felt  his  nerves  tingling  with  some  curious 
desire  to  furiously  break  down  anything  that  should  op- 
pose him. 

All  the  listlessness  of  life  was  gone.  His  blood  was  on 
fire,  his  hands  trembled  as  he  dressed  with  careful  elabor- 
ateness. 

"  Drive  to  the  cathedral,  and  drive  fast,"  he  said,  as  ko- 
took  his  seat  in  the  open  barouche,  his  lips  crimsoned  by 
the  deep  draught  of  wine  he  had  taken  before  he  left  his 
room.  "  The  devil  will  aid  me  to  find  her,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  and  gained  at  last 
a  place  within  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  services,  whatever  they  were  to  be,  had  not  yet. 
begun,  and  the  vast  crowd  was  swaying  and  murmuring, 
eagerly  struggling    for    the  best   places  for  sight   and 
hearing. 

"She  will  not  be  with  this  herd,"  he  thought;  "her 
fastidious  taste  would  not  allow  her  to  soil  her  drapery  by 
contact  with  these  x>eople.     I  know  her  welL" 

He  looked  carefully  along  the  few  places  which  wealth 
had  managed  to  have  reserved  for  itself.  Though  she  had 
sauntered  along  on  foot,  she  was  now  sitting  comfortably. 


mTing  ber  t*a  mth  a  alow  motion,  ita  fragrant  sandal- 
wood yielding  her  a  perfame  that  atlfled  the  odors  o(  the 
crowd. 

If  Irene  Brltton's  heart  beat  lev  evenl;  than  usual,  do 
flnttar  of  laoebetrajed  that  polsa  Perhaps  her  dark-gra^ 
eyes  roamed  more  lestlesslj  than  oommon  over  the  crowd 
which  she  oTerlooked,  Id  all  hex  life  of  intrigae  and 
wickcdoMs,  she  had  oarer  met  a  glance  so  toll  of  a  sare 
power  as  that  poured  down  npon  her  from  the  man  she  bad 
seen  npon  the  baloon;  scaroelf  half  an  hoar  since. 

Oare-tree  as  she  seemed,  there  was  a  msh  of  thought  he- 
hind  that  smooth  brow  that  no  one  could  have  gneased — 
cactaiDlj  not  Dallas,  who  could  haTo  beliered  her  possessed 
of  a  demon's  power  of  eelt-control  in  anj  eril  oonrse. 

Snddealf  a  hand  soltlj  tonohed  her  shoulder — a  touoh 
as  light  as  the  fleeting  wing  of  a  bird,  but  she  knew  it.  A 
faint  ware  of  color  anrged  np  to  the  pure  bloods  face ;  the 
soailet  lips  tnrned  a  ihado  paler.  The  man  was  as  com- 
posed aa  she  now  ;  all  that  blind  fiirf  was  overpassed,  and 
Irene  Britton  looked  np  at  a  laoe  cold  ft&d  hard  and  haad- 


Bome,  with  no  imIj  in  one  ol 
its  curves. 

"Uisa  Britt<«i,"  he  said, 
ignoring  the  name  she  might 
once  have  laid  claim  ta 

He   did    not    sa/  snother 

~  '  "*-  word,  hot  stood  looking  down 

at  her,  waiting  for  her  spceob. 

'With  strange  emotioiM, 
Dallas  saw,  now  that  hewss 
near  ber,  the  marks  of  din- 
pfttion  on  her  face ;  fins  and 
well  concealed  wen  the 
marks,  but  the;  vera  there. 

In  an  instant  after  he  pro- 
nounced her  name,  she  raised 
her  eyee  full  to  bis,  thinking, 
perhaps,  thej  might  have  lU 
thur  <jd  potent  wltcherr. 
And  they  ware  bowildeiiDg 
ejea  —  deep  and  soft  and 
dreamy;  filled  with  that  in- 
dcecribable  light  which  hu 
andh  power  over  man. 

fVith  an  inward  faieathing 
of  thankfnineas,  Dallas  mw 
that,  at  last,  she  held  no  man 
snob  power  over  him;  ersr; 
memory  of  a  short  and  de- 
ceitful happiness  was  sml- 
lowed  iuthe  absorbing  deiira 
to  punish  this  woman  «ho 
ooold  dare  to  meet  hia  eys 
after  such  a  past  as  bers. 

"At  last  I  see  yon  again," 
ahe  muimnred,  in  a  low, 
melodious  voioe^  extauding 
an  nngloved,    jeweled   hsod 

"Haw  yon  the  eftonlerj 
to  think  I  will  tonoh  that 
band?"  be  asked.  "Who 
knows  what  vile  lips  have 
been  npon  it?"  with  aamils 
that  made  ber  abrink,  ekillfiil 
actress  though  nbe  was. 

"  It  ia  not  like  you  to  cod- 
demji  me  unheard,"  she  re- 
sponded, proudly.  "I.  too, 
have  soffered  in  this  separation,  which  bU  lasted  so  loog. 
For  did  I  not  love  you  ?"  The  last  in  a  tone  of  iode- 
Bcribable  sednatiTcness ;  but  that  voice  fell  upon  ean  of 
atone. 

"Tout  aotiona  have  spoken,"  be  aaid,  "and  I  hava 
made  a  vow  to  the  eternal  Qod  of  vengeance.  I  will  not 
snffar  alone.  From  this  time,  so  long  as  yon  live,  yon 
shall  never  be  out  of  my  aight." 

The  woman  shuddered  as  she  heard  that  hard,  metaUio 
voice.  For  the  first  time  in  ber  life,  a  cold  despair  he- 
numbed  het  heart  There  seemed  no  escape  from  this 
man  of  iron.  Bat  he  was  man— he  might  again  feel  htt 
siren  arts  as  he  hod  once  done.  She  had  been  used  to  vio- 
toiy — let  the  eagle  not  deaert  her  now,  and  she  would 
keep  out  of  danger  ever  after. 

"  You  do  me  wrong.  What  otb«  happiness  do  I  osw 
for  than  to  be  again  restored  to  yon  1"  she  asked,  with 
tremulous  lips  and  softly -drooping  eyea. 

At  that  moment  throngh  the  vast  cathedral  tbere%wdled 
the  first  notes  of  that  hymn,  strong  as  the  age^  feuf  ol  M 
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dsnth,  whoae  voice  has  Bonnded  down  throogli  tHft  long 
yaan  since  the  mightj  mind  flist  botupoeed  iL 

Th9  e^ea  of  NoTnmi  Dallu  emitted  flftmea  of  fiis  ;  Iiis 
lips  trembled  with  the  feeling  that  pomesBAd  him,  as  ti» 
orgaa  breathed  fortb  those  Btraios  of  the  Dies  Ine.  His 
tiurpoM  swelled  and  grew  strong.  Yes,  the  day  of  wrsth 
should  come,  and  he  be  the  instrnment  of  a  divine  jnstioe. 
So  warped  wm  bis  mind,  that  he  felt  at  that  moment  as  if 
he  was  appointed  of  Ood  to  deal  pnnishment  to  ibis  glo- 
lionsly  beaatiful  woman  by  bis  aide.  Oh.  the  ogon^  of 
the  hoars  in  wbiob  he  had  waited  and  sought  for  thia 

She,  glancing  np  at  him  as  he  stood  there,  while  the 
terrible  mnaia  shook  the  bnilding.  sbnddered  with  an 
awful  premonition  of  the  doom  wluoh  was  to  be  meted 
out  bj  this  man  she  had  wronged  to  the  fall  extent  man 
can  be  wronged  by  woman. 

A  wild  and  fierce  desire  took  poaseaaion  of  her  to  escape, 
any  way,  so  that  she  oonld  be  free  from  bim  who  claimed 
her,  with  no  love,  no  mercy  in  his  aapeot. 

Involantarilj  she  made  a  movement  as  it  to  go,  bemmed 
in  as  she  was  hj  that  Tast  crowd.     He 
looked  down  at  her,  and  his  ^anoe  held 
her  like  a  chain. 

Wtiat  change  had  oome  orer  him? 
That  face  was  more  like  that  of  an  inflex- 
ible monomaniac,  than  like  the  oonnten- 
ance  of  a  sane  man. 

The  bold  woman  had  never  been  really 
frightened  before. 

She  sank  back  on  her  aeat  again,  mur- 
muring, in  a  pleading  and  soft  voice  : 

"Oh,  Norman  1  Ton  did  not  used  to 
look  at  me  so  !" 

Tiiroogh  all  that  rolling  of  anblime 
mnaic  he  heard  her  words,  and,  stooping, 
whispered,  with  hot  breath  sweeping  her 
cheek : 

"That  was  because  I  did  not  know 
yon." 

The  organ-uotea  suddenly  changed  from 
their  sweeping  notes  of  wrath  to  a  high 
and  joyous  strain  of  tbanksgiTing. 

He  bent  over  her  and  said,  rapidly  : 

"Come — we  will  go.  Thetoneeof  joy 
are  not  for  us.  We  have  heard  onr  hymn. 
Take  it  aa  a  prophecy." 

She  oonld  not,  she  dared  not,  resist 
With  outwardly  deferential  oonrte^,  he 
aaaiated  her  through  the  crowd.  Once  a 
{nrious  swaying  of  people  tbieatened  to 
omsh  them,  and  be  felt  her  yidding  form 
in  faia  arms,  inhaled  again  the  sweet 
breath,  and  was  earessed  by  a  stray  trees 
of  her  hair.  That  involuntary  tonob  sent 
a  ahiver  of  emotion  tbrongh  his  frame. 
Some  passing  thou^t  of  the  old-time 
fabled  vampires,  beantifnl  aa  houris, 
oroased  his  mind.  Never  again  oonld  be 
thrill  at  her  touch,  aa  he  had  done.  The 
dreams,  the  intense  joya,  were  tof«nr-  ■ 
done  in  bialifc  One  Morions  facd  had 
changed  his  winn  into  bitteneM.-  Now,  --' 
this  sight  of  her  bad  transformed  a  human  . 
deairo  for  revenge  into  a  sstanlo,'  irmMst  ■  - 
ible  loDging.  He  oonld  not  hops  to  laate 
her  suffiar  as  he- bad  dona,  for  she  had 
not  loved,  bnthewvnld  try  hisinvantionj  '  ona  isa— " 

"  Where  ara  yon  facing  me  ?"  she  asked, 
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as  he  put  her  into  his  carriage,  and  ordered  tlie  driver  to 
hie  hotel. 

"Where?  Home,  of  course,"  wes  the  reply,  with  a 
laugh  whose  tone  curdled  the  blood  in  her  vetna. 

She  sank  back  on  the  seat  he  placed  her  upon,  while  he 
sat  opposite,  hia  gase  fixed  on  bar  face,  for  he  appeued 
to  bo  unable  to  remove  bis  eyes,  bat  gloated  with  a  sort  of 
bloodshot,  lurid  glance,  ^lat  deprived  her  of  every 
thought  that  might  have  aided  a  plan  of  escape. 

"  Ton  will  not  disgrace  me  by  taking  me  to'your  room 
in  this  way,  will  you  ?"  she  said,  haughtily,  as  th^  stood  - 
for  on  instant  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel 

"  Oh,  no — your  reputation  is  eaf&  The  tender  flower 
shall  be  well  oared  for,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall  resume  my 
rights." 

An  acqualntanoe  oame  through  the  hall  as  he  spoke^ 
and  Dallas  said,  with  oeromonioos  politeness,  after  greet- 
ing bim  warmly : 

"Let  me  present  yon  to  my  wife,  Urs.  Norman  DaUa& 
I  see  I  snrprise- yon." 

The  gentleman  bowed  low,  concealing  hia  sstooiabed 
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face  over  the  lady's  hand.  Then  he  lifted  his  admiring 
i*jtt6,  and  remarked  : 

"Indeed,  Dallas,  yon  take  yonr  friends  by  storm.  I 
conld  have  sworn  yon  were  a  ooufirmed  bachelor." 

"One  wonld  have  said  so,  certainly,"  was  the  answer. 
"  And,  now,  Mrs.  Dallas,  I  know  you  must  be  fatted 
after  our  cliuroh- going.  Mr.  Eastaoe,  I  trust  you  will 
visit  us." 

With  courteous,  sardonic  face,  Dallas  accompanied  his 
'wife  to  the  sumptuous  chambers  he  occupied. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
window,  looking  down  at  her. 

All  hope  of  deceiving  a  man  who  conld  look  so  at  her, 
fled  from  her.  Were  she  gifted  with  enchantment,  she 
could  not  hope  to  lure  him  to  her  toils. 

**  So  you  take  me  back  to  my  old  place  as  your  wife  ?" 
she  said,  at  last,  growing  uneasy  beneath  his  gaze. 

**  Nominally  I  do  so,"  he  said.  ••  It  is  fortunate,  is  it 
not,  that  the  world  recognizes  a  tie  by  which  I  can  keep 
you  near  me  ?  Where  is  your  paramour— where  is  Gerald 
liacy?" 

A  crimson  color  suffused  the  face  of  the  false  woman. 
Had  not  shame,  then,  left  her  utterly  ? 

*'  I  do  not  know ;  he  is  dead,  I  think,*'  she  answered,  at 
last 

"But  not  dead  until  he  had  deserted  you,  I  hope  ?" 
went  on  the  man's  pitiless  voice. 

••He  left  me." 

"  Ah  !  Jhat  is  welL  And  then  you  founcl  another  fool  to 
be  beguiled  by  your  deviUshly  beautiful  face— did  you 
not  ?" 

•*  Lord  Allanton  took  me  under  his  protection,"  wai  the 
reply,  as  if  the  woman  was  at  a  confessionaL 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  libertine.  My  wife  became  a  com- 
mon courtesan,  with,  perhaps,  some  slight  choice  as  to 
her  lovers." 

She  remained  silent ;  her  beautiful  head  bent  to  her 
hand,  her  eyes  drooped.  One  who  did  not  know  her 
wonld  have  said  she  was  some  fair,  repentant  woman, 
whose  sins  had  been  light 

"I  shall  kill  yon,"  Dallas  said,  in  a  sharp,  deliberate 
tone—"  I  shall  kill  you,  but  I  cannot  yet  decide  hdw  I 
shall  do  it" 

She  lifted  her  head  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  frightened 
entreaty.  It  was  strange  to  see  how  subdued  she  was  by 
this  man,  in  such  deadly  earnest. 

"Yes,  let  your  torments  begin  now  ;  mine' have  lasted 
years,  and  I  will  not  spare  you  one  pang  I  can  inflict 
You  have  blasted  too  many  lives  to  be  allowed  to  live  to 
go  on  with  your  work.  In  the  East  they  tie  such  women 
as  you  and  throw  them  into  the  sea.  But  that  will  kill  you 
too  suddenly.  I  shall  not  be  sure  enough  that  you  die.  I 
must  think  of  something." 

Was  it  a  man,  or  a  demon,  who  talked  thus  ?  Stronger 
hearts  even  than  that  of  the  woman  who  listened,  would 
have  trembled  with  horror. 

Every  drop  of  blood  fled  backward  from  her  face  to  her 
heart,  and  gave  to  it  such  a  tumultuous  throbbing  as 
almost  suffocated  her. 

With  a  sudden  motion,  she  threw  back  her  shawl,  and 
rose  from  her  chair,  clasping  her  hands  together  in  an 
agony  of  supplication. 

Dallas  thrilled  with  horror,  as  ho  saw  that  supple, 
elastic  form— more  graceful,  if  possible,  than  when,  in 
larlier  years,  it  had  thrilled  him  with  a  feeling  different, 
but  as  potent— the  intense  admiration  of  a  first  love. 

She  came  toward  him,  and  he  recoiled  at  her  approach, 
as  if  fonring  her  garments  might  touch  him. 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and  raised 


her  hands  toward  him,  her  voice,  musical  even  now,  breaks 
ing  forth  in  a  wild  pleading  for  mercy. 

It  was  a  picture  that  might  have  been  named  Betriba- 
tion,  and  the  stem  man  the  incarnation  of  a  horrible  fate. 
"Have  you  no  memory  of  the  time  when  you  loved 
me  ?"  she  cried  ;  "  let  a  thought  of  those  days  give  joa 
mercy  1" 

"  I  must  forget  those  days,  if  I  woiJd  feel  mercy,"  he 
said.  "  As  you  have  been  kind,  so  will  I  be  ;  as  unpitj- 
iogly  as  you  have  dealt,  so  I  wiU  deal" 

"Can  you  be  thus  cruel  to  a  helpless  woman?"  she 
murmured,  bending  her  head  until  it  rested  on  her  un- 
gloved hands. 

"  Be  silent !"  he  cried,  more  violently  than'  he  had 
spoken  before.  "  Your  voice  maddens  met  It  is  a  mel- 
ody I  hate  1  I  will  grant  you  this  much  of  mercy.  I  had 
intended  to  keep  you  in  this  world  a  year,  that  I  might 
prolong  your  misery,  but  I  grant  you  a  respite  of  six 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  swear  you  shall  di& 
Do  not  think  I  fear  any  law.  You  may  possibly  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  what  my  resolution  is.  I  am  rich- 
money  will  hire  faithful  servants,  who  will  watch  evexy 
movement  you  make,  if  there  is  a  time  when  I  am  not 
watching  you  myself.  You  shall  not  breathe,  but  there  is  a 
spy  upon  you.  In  the  most  secret  chamber,  there  shall 
you  find  one  of  my  hireh'ngs.  You  shall  not  walk,  or  eat, 
or  sleep,  but  you  shall  be  watched.  Oh,  I  will  make  yonr 
life  hateful,  and  you  may  welcome  death  ;  it  will  be  inev- 
itable at  the  time  I  set  I  see  by  the  cursed  gleam  of  your 
eyes,  that  you  think  there  may  come  a  time  in  six  months 
when  you  may  escape.  Try  it  By  all  the  strength  of 
hell,  I  will  hold  you  until  I  am  willing  yon  should  die.** 

He  turned  shortly  from  her,  and  walked  into  the  next 
room.  Before  the  following  day  was  out  Dallas  had  taken 
his  wife  to  a  country  seat  he  had  just  bought — a  large 
stone  mansion  half  a  mile  back  from  the  St  Lawrence, 
gloomily  guarded  by  poplars  and  dark -leaved  firs,  and 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  and  high  wall,  the  gates  of  which 
he  kept  locked.  The  house  held  half  a  dozen  servants* 
and  two  or  three  quiet -looking  women,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  special  duty  ;  but  it  was  at  last  observed 
that  Mrs.  Dallas  never  went  out  anywhere,  tove  in  the 
dismal  garden,  and  that  then  there  was  invariably  a  womaa 
walking  a  short  distance  behind  her,  and  never  taking  her 
eyes  from  her. 

Can  any  one  imagine  the  dread  and  horror  of  such  a 
life  ?  Mrs.  Dallas  grew  from  a  fair  and  beautiful  woman 
to  one  who  showed  her  thirty-five  years  as  if  they  were 
fifty.  Her  brilliant  skin  became  sallow,  and  the  incipient 
wrinkles  deepened.  This  alone  was  more  dreadful  to  her 
than  words  could  tell.  She  saw  no  one,  save  regularly  at 
their  formal  dinner  she  met  her  husband,  who  was  scru- 
pulously polite  to  her,  and  inquired  anxiously  oonoerniDg 
the  cause  of  her  altered  appearance.  Was  she  not  well  t 
To  which  she  invariably  replioJ,  "I  am  perfectly  weH 
thank  you." 

And  he  responded  : 

"  I  fear  you  do  not  exercise  enough.  You  should  takd 
longer  walks. " 

This  was  the  extent  of  their  conversation  every  day. 

The  servants  began  to  have  a  vague  idea  that  their  mis- 
tress was  insane  ;  and  their  master  rather  encouraged  the 
idea.  They  thought  he  was  very  kind  and  forbearing  *o 
her. 

Meantime  the  six  months  were  wearing  to  a  close,  anc# 
strangely  enough,  considering  her  life,  Mrs.  Dallas  had  * 
growing  horror  of  death.  The  eyes  of  her  husband  gw^ 
more  and  more  like  those  of  some  relentless  evil  spirit  9^ 
the  day  approached.    She  could  hope  for  no  mercy  there* 
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At  last  that  day  dawned  ;  a  dreary  December  morning, 
irith  a  blinding  sleet  in  the  air,  a  deep  darkness  of  eloads 
over  the  heavens. 

It  had  happened  that  Dallas  was  called  away  on  bnsiness 
the  day  before,  and  the  hoars  deepened  into  the  darkness 
of  night  on  the  day  he  had  set,  and  still  he  had  not  re- 
iomed. 

A  faint  hope  dawned  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  as  she 
waited,  with  pallid  face  pressed  to  the  window-pane. 
What  if  he  should  never  come  back  ?  If  the  storm  had 
smothered  him  in  its  cold  embrace  ?  The  brilliance  of  a 
f jnnt  joy  came  to  the  wife's  doll  eyes  at  the  thought,  and 
she  prayed  with  fervor  that  her  husband  might  be  lying 
dead  in  a  snowdrift: 

It  wanted  bat  an  hoar  of  midnight,  when  she  fancied 
she  heard  a  step  in  the  corridor.  A  premonitory  shudder 
shook  her  frame  as  she  listened.  In  the  next  moment  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  Dallas  entered,  hii^  heavy  riding- 
coat  on,  his  hair  and  beard  frosted  with -the  snow  through 
which  he  had  been  traveling. 

**  You  see,  I  have  not  failed  at  our  little  assignation, 
he  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  coming  nearer  her  as  she 
cowered  into  the  window  recess.  "Do  you  feel  that  any 
of  your  sins  are  expiated  ?" 

The  miserable  woman  rose  from  her  seat ;  her  beautif al 
hair,  uncared  for  now,  fell  about  her  shoulders ;  her 
sharpened  features,  her  hunted-lookiig  eyes,  told  some- 
thing of  what  she  had  endured. 

She  would  have  spoken,  but  words  failed  heit  She 
stood  and  looked  at  the  pitiless  man  before  her. 

At  last  a  whisper,  a  thousand  times  more  emphaiio  than 
a  loader  tone  could  have  been,  broke  from  between  her 
white  lips : 

"  Curse  you  !    A  dying,  murdered  woman  omses  you  !'* 

'<Do  not  let  us  be  melodramatic,*'  he  said,  appioaching 
still  nearer,  and  throwing  open  the  low  window,  which 
overlooked  a  steep  and  rocky  descent,  unbroken  by  fence 
or  cultivation  of  any  kind.  The  snow  was  not  so  deep 
but  that  the  huge  forms  of  the  rocks  could  be  seen. 

'*  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  shall  lay  myeelf  liable  to 
arrest  for  murder  ?"  he  said,  in  that  quiet,  piercing  tone 
he  always  used  to  her.  "  Oar  day,  or,  rather,  our  night, 
of  wrath  has  come.  I  shall  redeem  my  oath,  and  I  have 
only  five  minutes  before  it  is  to-morrow.  You  must  leap 
from  this  window.  It  will  be  a  case  of  suicide,  you  see. 
Your  death  cannot  but  be  sudden,  x>erhaps  easy.  Do  not 
waste  time." 

She  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  she  spoke 
again  in  that  deadly  whisper  that  made  him  shiver  in  spite 
of  himself.  • 

*•  Eemember,  I  curse  you  for  ever  I  I  have  been  wicked, 
but  you  have  had  no  mercy." 

With  a  suddenness  of  movement  which  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, she  turned  toward  him,  and  laid  her  icy  hand  for 
an  instant  upon  his  ;  then  she  gathered  her  drapery  about 
her,  and  leaped  out  into  the  stormy  darkness. 

A  terrible  shriek  rang  upward  from  that  place ;  then  all 
was  silent  there,  save  for  the  rushing  wind  and  snow. 

But  that  shriek  was  answered  by  the  ringing  laugh  of  a 
maniac,  and  Norman  Dallas  turned  from  that  window 
hopelessly  insane ;  raving  and  gibbering,  with  no  mean- 
ing in  his  words. 

Surely  his  revenge  had  been  consummated  ;  that 
woman's  work  had  been  well  done;  and  he  who  had 
thought  to  take  punishment  from  God's  hands  felt  the 
thunderbolt  he  had  hoped  to  wield. 


The  brain  is  like  the  hand,  and  grows  with  using. 


THE    STORY  OF  THE  DIAMOND 

NECKLACE. 

Bather  more  than  a  oentuiy  ago,  in  the  year  1764,  just 
as  death  had  closed  the  oareer  of  the  onoe  all-powerful 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  had  long  since  exhausted  all 
her  arts  in  vain  endeavors  to  revive  the  jaded  passions  of 
her  royal  lover,  and  when  the  star  of  the  notorious  Du- 
barry  was  gaining  the  ascendant,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
ehioness  de  Boulainvilliers,  attended  by  servants  and  out- 
riders in  the  gayest  of  liveries,  were  driving  pne  day  in  a 
carriage  and  four  from  their  hotel  at  Paris  to  the  ch^lteau 
of  Pa^sy,  of  which  pleasant  riverside  village  the  marquis 
was  seigneur.  All  at  once  their  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  of  age,  dad  in  the  beg- 
gar's accustonfed  livery — rags  and  tatters — who,  carrying  a 
younger  sister  on  her  back,  ran  beside  the  carriage,  at  that 
moment  proceeding  up  the  hill  at  a  slow  pace,  and  ap- 
pealed for  charity  after  the  following  strange  fashion  : 

**  Kind  lady  and  gentleman,  pray  take  pity  on  two  poor 
orphans  descended  from  Henry  DL  of  Yalois,  King  of 
France.*' 

The  marchioness,  struck  by  the  singularity  of  this  ap- 
peal, the  next  day  dispatched  a  trusty  servant  to^the  place 
where  the  children  lodged,  of  whom  there  were  three  in 
all,  at  the  adjacent  village  of  Ghaillot  The  people  of  the 
house,  and  the  neighbors  generally,  oonflrmed,  so  far  as 
they  were  aUe,  the  truth  of  tiie  little  beggar-giii's  story. 

The  marchioness  having  generously  taken  the  chUdien 
in  chaige,  her  next  care  was  the  edBoation  of  the  young 
orphans*  «nd  Jeanne  and  famrsiaterwere  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school;  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chataau,  where  they  made 
rapid  progress.  In  less  than  twoy em,  however,  the  youngest 
girl  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  that  time  a  disease  not  only 
very  prevalent,  but  commonly  fatal  Jeanne  remnincd 
at  school  for  several  years  longer,  but  at  length,  at  her 
own  request,  was  removed,  and  with  the  view  of  placing 
her  in  a  position  to  provide  for  herself,  Jeanne  was  articled 
to  a  Parisian  mcmtua-maker  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Ill- 
health,  however,  compelled  her  to  leave  before  completing 
the  engagement,  and  she  filled  one  situation  after  another, 
subject  to  constant  attacks  of  iUness,  until  at  length  a 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  family  made  it  no  longer  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  labor  for  her  daily  bread. 

The  young  Jacques  do  Saint-Bemi,  brother  of  the  sisters, 
had  received  his  education  under  the  care  of  M.  Leclorc, 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Jeanne's  governess,  and  on  its 
completion  had  been  sent  to  sea. 

The  members  of  the  Saint-Bemi  family  had  now  their 
several  titles  awarded  them.  Jacques  was  henceforth  to 
be  styled  Baron  de  Yalois ;  his  sister  Jeanne  was  to  be 
kno\7n  as  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  ;  and  Marianne  was  for 
the  future  to  be  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Bemi. 

To  avoid  the  attentions  of  the  old  reprobate  Marquis  de 
Boulainvilliers,  Jeanne  and  her  sister  Marianne  were  sent 
as  boarders  to  the  Abbey  of  Y6res,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Montgeron,  some  dozen  miles  or  so  from  Paris,  on  the 
road  to  Lyons.  Here  she  asserts  that  for  a  time  she  con- 
templated taking  the  vail,  a  resolution,  however,  which,  if 
ever  seriously  entertained,  was  very  soon  abandoned. 

At  this  abbey  the  sisters  remained  for  about  a  year,  only 
quitting  it,  say  they,  on  the  death  of  the  abbess.  Arrived 
at  Paris,  Jeanne  took  to  mantua-making ;  and  it  was 
while  our  heroine  was  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  craft  by  the  most  distinguished  of  Parisian 
modistes^  that  the  "chains  of  her  dishonor,"  as  she  styles 
them,  were,  unknown  to  her,  being  forged  in  the  form  of  a 
diamond  necklace^  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  and 
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the  like  of  whloh  it  oaa  louoelf  hope  to  look  npon  again. 
Bare  ia  a  deaoriptioii,  penned  b;  «  muter  hand,  of  this 
regal  jewel,  thia  nniqne  gem,  long  an  object  of  deaire  with 
qneena  and  women,  whiol^  oansed  a  nine  months'  conrol- 
aioa  of  the  wodd  of  Paris,  end  the  lemoikable  storf  oon- 
neoted  with  which  was  for  a  time  the  .talk  ol  every  oitj  in 
Europe,  while  the  my^terj  enveloping  it  is  thonj^t  by 
many  to  be  Boaroely  oleaied  np  even  now :  "Arowof  sev- 
enteen glorious  diaiocaidsi  as  .lafge  Almost  ea  filberts,  en- 
cird<^  not  too 
tighUy.  the 
neok  a  first 
time.  Looser, 
gZBoafnlly 
futenedthrioe 
to  theaa,  a 
three- wreath- 
ed festoon 
and  pendants 
snongh  (sim- 
ple pear- 
shaped  mul- 
tiple star- 
shaped  or 
clustering 
amorphous) 
encircle  it, 
enwnath  it  a 
seoond  time. 
Loosest  of  all, 
BofUy  flowing 
loiind  from 
behind  in 
prioeless  ca- 
tenary, rush 
down  two 
broad  three- 
fold tows; 
aeem  to  knot 
themselves, 
roaud  a  very 
queen  of  dia- 
monds, on  the 
boaom;  then 
lush  on,  again 
separated,  as 
if  there  wne 
length  in 
plenty;  the 
roij  tassels  of 
them  were  a 
fortune  fw 
some  men. 
And  now, 
lastly,  two 
other  inex- 
presible  three- 
fold rows, 
also  with  their 
tossela,     win, 

when  the  neoklaoe  is  on  and  clasped,  unite  themselves  I 
.behind  into. a  doubly  inexpressible  sixfold  row;  and  so 
stream  down,  together  or  asunder,  over  the  hind  neok — 
we  may  fancy  like  lambent  zodiacal  or  anrora-borealia 
flre." 

This  matohless  jewel  had  its  origin  in  a  freak  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  "Well-beloved,"  as  he  waa  endearingly  called  at 
the  early  part  of  hia  reign,  whoae  infatnatioa  in  later  yeaia 
for  the  aotoiions  Countess  Dnbarry  led  him  into  all  kinds 


of  extravsganoe,  and  caosed  him  to  dlsmpste  with  more 
than  his  aoonstomed  reekleesnees  the  already  seriously  im- 
paired reveanes  of  the  State.     On  one  oooaaion,  whilst 
viaiting  with  his  anihiteot  the  oostly  pavilion  of  Louvs- 
ciennes,  lately  ereoted  for  Madame  Dnbarry,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  present  her  with  a  palaoe  oon- 
struoted  entirely  of  gold  and  precious  stones.     Unable  to 
raalise  this  extravagant  whim,  he  resolved  to  bestow  npon 
his  mistress  the  most  costly  set  of  dlomcmda  whiob  codd 
be      oolleoted 
thronghout 
Europe,     The 
result  was  tbe 
votld-reo  own- 
ed    Diamond 
Neoklaoe. 

Lonis  XV. 
gave  the  com- 
mission to  the 
orown  jowd- 
ers,  Bohmer  A 
Bassenge,  who 
entered  heart 
and  soul  into 
the  undertak- 
ing. The  ex- 
ecution of  BO 
rare  an  order 
was,otoanr«s, 
an  atbir  of 
time.  Not 
cmly  had  the 
jewelers  to 
Taisa  funds  to 
oiable  them 
to  seonre  the 
largest  and- 
finest  dis- 
mtmds  that 
wne  in  the 
market,  but 
they  had  to 
hunt  out  and 
employ  the 
moot  skillful 
lapidaries  to 
fa^on  them 
to  their  sere- 
ral  shapes. 
Every  import- 
ant city  hi 
Europe  and 
others  *M 
more  remote 
were  i""* 
sacked  to  «J- 
leot  these 
matohlesB 
Dams.  Some 
•^""~-«-  It   the   flnsrt 

were  met  with  in  Oenuany,  others  in  Spun,  othen  sgaiu 
in  Bossia,  a  few  in  Brazil,  and  a  very  fine  one  indeed  «■> 
pioked  up  in  the  City  of  Hamburg. 

For  many  of  their  purchases  oredit  was  obtained  by  the 
orown  jewelers  for  a  limited  period  ;  for  others,  when  Oft 
had  exhausted  their  own  capital,  they  wera  obliged  to  have 
reoonrse  to  their  friends.  But  they  were  full  of  oon(ld«w* 
for  two  millicms  of  livres  (fianos)  wsa  the  sum  filed  to  be 
paid  by  the  King  for  this  jewel  beyond  prio& 
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The  vork  went  bravelj  on  at  tbe  Bohmer  A  BaiMDge 
estaUuhment,  "An  Onad  Baloon,"  Bae  Vendfimo.  The 
jewelBiB,  their  friends,  their  TorUng  lapidariee,  their  tnut- 
fnl  Dtediton,  were  all  la  the  higheot  spirits,  when  suddenly 
evil  tid^ge  oast  diama;  into  the  B(3hmer  k  Bassenge  oamp^ 
One  ixj  oomes  the  int^gsnoe  that  the  BUng  is  ill ;  three 
dajs  afterward  the  news  arrives  that  ho  is  in  danger ;  an- 
other week  brings  the  report  that  he  ia  dead,  and  tbe  late 
favorite  for  whom  the  nob  oroament  wea  destined  banlahed 
for  ever  beyond  the  preoincts  of  the  Oonit, 

Where  is  a  pnrohaier  to  be  foond  for  it  T    Bobmer 
ABftssenge,  orown  jewelsra  though  thf7  be,  moit  still  paj 
their  debts.    Kings,  aoooiding  to  a  oartain  flatton  (d  Btale, 
neiver  die— "Le 
Boi  eat  mortl 
Vive  to  Boil" 
Bohmer  &  Sas> 
senge^  however, 
learn    by    sad 
ezparienoe^  not 
only  that  kinga 
do     die,      bnt 
that    creditors, 
alas  I  do  not 

What   is    to 
be  done?  Only 

sn^esta  itseU, 
A  yonng  and 
lovdy  QnsoB 
haainsiaaoend- 

Sd   ^^*    ttimnn, 

Wm  it  not  be 
poasible  to  in* 
dnoa  her  to 
become    the 


made  bj  Uie  Oonrt  jeweleiB  to  dispose  of  the  diamond 
neoklaoe.    Shortly  after  Uie  birth  of  Madame  Boyale  the 
nedklaoe  was  again  offered  to  the  Qneen,  but  althoogh  (he 
lednoed  price  of  one  million  eight  hnndred  thoiuaad  livrca 
was  named  for  it,  there  was  a  more  serionB  obataole  tti«« 
ever  in  the  way  of  its  pnrohasa,     Fnuioe  wu  at  this  pe- 
riod engaged  ia  a  war  with  England  on  behalf  of  the 
Amerioan  colonists,  and  har  navy  was  in  a  most  crippled 
condition.    No  aoonar  did  the  orown  jeweler  name  the 
•nbjeot  of  the  necklace,  than  Marie  Antoinette  interrapted 
him  with  this  queen-like  remark :  "Monslenr,  w«  have 
more  need  ol  men^rf-war  now  than  of  diauondii" 
On  leaving  tbe  Abbey  of  Longehamp  the  two  sister*  Ta- 
lois    daoided 
npoa  -making 
their    w^    to 
Bar-sat-Anbe, 
and  ^endiarked 
on.  ibolvil ''  one 
'Of    t^MSeine 


nnrfvaled 
speoimen  of 
b^outerief  It 
was  to  Ver- 
MillM  that 
Bohnui  betook 


m  DUJiOHD  noKMGB.—  ntoa  a  YuywHOM  or 


the  diamond 
neoklaae  in  its 
case  of  richest 
velvet,  and  ere 
many  honrs 
have  elapsed 
tie  is  display- 
ing its  match- 
less variegated 
brilliancy  —  its  "flashes  of  star-rainbow  colors,"  to  the 
ajtmiring  gazB  of  the  besnteons  Maria  Antoinette  then 
jost  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposi- 
tion, verging,  aome  say,  on  to  giddiness,  yet  perfectly  in- 
nooent ;  fond  of  pleasore,  and,  like  other  fair  yonng  crea- 
tnics  in  this  world,  not  indifferent  to  those  personal  orna- 
ments which  help  to  enhance  the  ohanna- which  natnre  has 
bestowed  npon  them  with  so  liberal  a  hand.  Still,  pleased 
as  aha  was  with  the  gem,  she  neverthelen  felt  that  the 
times  were  nnpropitions  ;  or  else  she  Boomed,  may  be,  to 
wear  an  ornament,  however  beaatifnl,  the  original  destina- 
timi  of  which  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  nntortonata  Bat 
be  this  as  it  m^,  <me  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  pnrohaae 
of  the  necklaoa  wis  declined. 
Several  years  wedt  by,  during  which  tmsrj  effort  was  , 


ihay  protwdad 
bp-'ttw.  Biver. 
Avba-  to  their, 
<l»«tii)ation. , 
ARiv«d«tBar> 
sni-Avbe  with 
merely  a  ,faw 
Unesin  'tbait 
pockets,  snd  a 
single-  .change 
•fliamt  beyond, 
the  clothes, 
th^  had  on,  as 
aafe^ted  by. 
.  Jmwn,  instead 
«t  rentBcing  ft 
-eoiivei^  they 
pat .  ap  at  a 
n^k«^U«  liUle 
inn  called  Xa- 
76te  BAdge,. 
wbsre  they 
mftde  good 
their  footing 
by  tlieic  high 
titlea  and  the 
claims  they  set 
I  roB  BoBMU  np  to  the  man-. 
CIS  of  Essoyee, 
Fontette  and  Verpili&re,  in  the  neighborhood.  The  great 
expectations  they  annonnoed  soon  became  generally  known 
in  a  small  eonntry  town,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
good  people  roond  abont  flooked  to  see  them,  ont  of  curi- 
osity ;  and  it  was  then  that  a  Madame  de  Soremont,  touched 
by  their  distress,  offered  the  fngitives  the  nse  of  har  honse 
for  a  few  days,  until  Oxej  oonld  manage  to  provide  soma 
ether  lodging  for  themselTes.  | 

Instead  of  stopping  merely  a  week  at  this  hoapi- 
tabto  honse,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  invitation,  the 
Demoiselles  da  Valois  managed  to  remain  in  it  for  twelvo 
months,  flirting  with  all  tbe  yonng  fellowa  who  visited 
there,  and  exhibiting  more  levity  and  freedom  than  was 
becoming  to  their  sex.  In  due  oonraa  several  of  these 
yonng  fellows  became  smitten  with   our   heroine,   and 
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ftmongrt  those  who  contested  for  the  honor  of  her  Bmilea 
irere  two  who  stood  ont  in  advance  of  the  rest.  One 
was  M.  Bengnot,  son  of  a  well-to-do  citizen  of  Barrsvr* 
Anbeii  The  other,  was  M.  de  la  Motte»  a  nephew  of  Ma- 
dame de  Soremont's,  and  son  of  a  chevalier  of  St  Louie, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Minden.^  This  jonng  gentleman^  an 
ofBoer,  or,  as  Madame  Oampan  and  the  Abb^  Georgel  saj,  a 
priyate  in  the  gendarmerie,  and  deetitixte  of  any  fcurtone 
whateyer,  had  already  managed  to  inTolye  himsetf  dee|d j 
in  debt  Previous  to  Uie  Bevolotion  the  gendarmerie,  very 
diflerent  from  the  force  now  known  by  that  name,  was  the 
first  cayaliy  regiment  in  Ftaaoe,  and  the  nmal  ref age  for 
young  men  of  good  family  but  poor  estaite. 

The  marriage  having  been  sanctioned  by  Madame  de 
Boulainvilliers,  an  early  day  was  appointed,  by  the  advice 
of  the  friends  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  which  took  place,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
province,  at  midnight  on  the  6th  of  June,  1780. 

From  the  day  of  her  marriage,  in  the  Summer  of  1780, 
our  heroine  assumed  the  title  of  Countess  de  Yalois  de  la 
Motte,  though  on  ordinary  occasions  she  dropped  the  for- 
mer portion  of  it,  retaining  only  the  name  De  la  Motte,  by 
which  she  afterward  became  so  notorious. 

De  la  Motte  himself  had  nothing  but  his  sword,  and  the 
countess  had  not  even  her  scanty  pension  to  depend  upon. 

In  direst  straits,  the  De  la  Mottes  resolve  to  seek  assist- 
anee  from  the  Marchioness  de  Boulainvilliers,  and  to  Stras- 
bourg the  x)air  hasten  as  fast  as  a  French  diligence  of  the 
eighteenth  century  will  carry  them,  which  is,  however,  not 
fast  enough,  for  on  their  arrival  they  learn  from  the  great 
charlatan  of  the  age.  Count  Cagliostro,  who  just  then  hap- 
pens to  be  showing  off  in  the  capital  of  Alsace,  that  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Boulainvilliers  have  departed 
for  Cardinal  Prince  Louis  de  Bohan's  palace  at  Saverne. 
There  was  nothing  else  but  to  givo  chase,  so  off  the  De  la 
Mottes  start,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
episcopal  chateau,  put  up  at  some  little  inn,  whence  the 
countess  writes  to  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers,  apprising 
her  that  she  is  in  the  neighborhood,  and  asking  when  she 
may  be  permitted  to  coll  upon  her.  The  next  day  she  is 
honored  by  a  visit  from  the  marquis,  whc  escorts  her  over 
to  his  wife.  Some  few  days  afterward,  while  the  marchion- 
ess and  madame  are  taking  a  carriage  drive  together,  they 
meet  the  Cardinal  da  Bohan,  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  to 
whom  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers  introduces  her  proUgie, 
and  recommends  her  to  this  powerful  prelate's  kindly  notice. 

The  Countess  de  la  Motte,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of 
Paris,  now  repaired  thither,  her  mind*s  eye  fixed  upon  the 
coffers  of  the  cardinaL 

Cardinal  Prince  Louis  de  Bohan,  at  this  time  in  .his 
eight-and>foctieth  year,  is  described  as  a  tall,  portly,  hand- 
some-looking man,  with  a  slightly  ruddy  complexion,  bald 
forehead  and  almost  white  hair.  There  was  a  noble  and 
easy  bearing  about  him,  and  his  manners  are  said  to  have 
been  singularly  agreeable  so  long  as  he  kept  his  temper,  of 
late  grown  exceedingly  choleric,  under  restraint  He  was 
weak  and  vain,  and  credulous  to  a  degree  ;  anything  but 
devout  and  a  ladies'  man.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
therefore,  that  he  responded  favorably  to  the  countess's 
lirst  and  second  appeals. 

This  gave  her  hope ;  and,  the  better  to  profit  by  the 
grand  almoner's  liberality,  and  to  secure  his  infiuence  in 
support  of  her  claims,  she  took  an  apartment  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Summer  of  1782,  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
hotel. 

This  h6tel,  built  in  the  year  1712  by  Cardinal  Constan- 
tine  de  Bohan,  uncle  of  tho  grand  almoner,  on  a  portion  of 
the  gardens  of  the  H6tel  de  Soubise,  is  now  the  National 
Printing-office,  and  internally  retains  no  traces  of  what  it 


was  when  Prince  Louis  de  Bohan  lived  here  in  state  befit- 
ting the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  German  Bmpire  and  a 
cardinal  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church.  The  entrance  gate- 
way and  the  buildings  forming  the  external  boaadaries  of 
the  court  in  front  of  the  hdtel  are,  with  the  exception  of 
some,  evident  alterations,  much  the  same  as  they  were  in 
the  days  when  the  Countess  de  la  Motte  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Palais-CardinaL  The  court  itself  is  divided 
by  parallel  ranges  of  buildings  at  right  angles  with  the 
principle  front  and  a  gateway  on  the  right-hand  side  leads 
to  what  was  evidently  the  stable-court,  where  a  noUe  bas- 
relief  by  Conston,. representing  the  watering  of  the  horses 
of  the  sun,  with  the  animals  full  lif e-aize,  may  be  seen  over 
one  of  the  arched  entrances  to  the  stables — ^those  stables 
where  the  horse  of  one  of  the  cardinal's  heydoos  dropped 
down  dead  on  a  memorable  occasion  of  which  we  shall  by* 
and-by  have  to  speak. 

The  principal  fagade  of  the  De  Bohan  H6tel  has  iinder- 
gooe  only  some  slight  alteration  since  the  grand  almoner's 
time,  but  it  is  far  different  witll  the  interior ;  the  grand 
staircase  has  been  removed,  and  the  magnificent  salons  de 
reception  have  been  converted  into  bureaux  for  the  officials 
attached  to  the  national  printing  establishment.  In  the 
principal  waiting-room  are  four  paintifigs  by  Boucher,  said 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  decorations  of  the  Pa- 
lais-Cardinal;  one  represents  Mars  attiring  for  the  wars, 
with  Venus  holding  his  shield  and  Cupid  handing  him  his 
helmet ;  another  shows  Mars  reposing,  with  Yenos,  who 
looks  wonderfully  like  a  French  marchioness  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  with  even  a  scantier  allowanee  of  drapery 
than  usual,  reclining  beside  him  en  a  cloud ;  a  third  por- 
trays Juno  with  her  peacock,  the  immortal  ■  Jove  facing 
her,  and  Boreas  and  MoIvlb  at  his  feet,  blowing  as  though 
they  would  burst ;  while  in  the  fourth  subject  we  have 
Neptune  ruling  the  waves  with  his  trident,  and  a  trio  of 
sea-gods  spurting  water  ont  of  long,  conch-shaped  sheUfli 

The  Countess  de  la  Motte  was  woman  of  the  world  ^dough 
to  know  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  personal  so- 
licitation when  written  applications  are  of  little  or  no  avail 
The  Cardinal  de  Bohan,  too,  had  a  reputation  for  gallantry; 
and  as  for  the  countess  herself,  she  tells  us  in  her  '*  Me- 
moirs" that  "her  face,  if  not  exactly  handsome,  had  a 
certain  piquancy  about  it,  which,  combined  with  her  vi- 
vacity (Beugnot  admits  her  smile  was  perfectly  enchant- 
ing), supplied  in  her  the  want  of  beauty  so  far  as  to  lay  her 
open  to  the  importunities  of  designing  men." 

At  the  first  interview  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  with  the 
cardinal,  the  latter,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  his 
well-known  character  for  gallantry,  proved  incapable  of 
resisting  the  [countess's  artfal  allurements ;  and  she,  bent 
on  completing  tho  conquest  which  she  felt  she  had  made^ 
was  careful,  on  the  occasion  of  subsequent  visits  to  the 
H6tel  de  Strasbourg,  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  her 
toilet— decking  herself  out  in  her  finest  feathers,  putting  on 
her  most  coquettish  airs,  and  making  the  magnificent 
saloons  of  the  Bue  Yieille-du-Temple  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  her  perfumes. 

At  Versailles,  which  at  this  period  was  crowded  with 
intriguers  and  adventurers,  living  for  the  most  part  by 
their  wits,  the  countess  now  went  to  reside  ;  and,  having 
next  to  nothing  to  live  upon,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  De  la  Mottes  were  soon  deeply  in  debt  For- 
tunately for  her,  there  was  always  the  Cardinal  de  BobftU 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  snares  which  she  laid  for 
him  appear  to  have  been  set  to  some  purpose,  for  ere 
six  months  hod  gone  by,  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  bo 
far  improved  her  acquaintance  with  the  grand  almoner, 
who  even  assisted  her  in  the  composition  of  her  petitions 
.  and  memorials,  as  to  become  convinced — in  accordance 
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ivitli  the  mle  she  had  laid  do  wo,  that  alms  oonid  be  only 
effeotivdly  aisked  for  at  the  chnroh  door,  or  from  a  carriage 
— ^that  a  more  respaefcable  lodging  was  indispensable  to 
enable  her  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  whioh  this  inter- 
coarse  seemed  to  open  ont  to  her.  There  were,  moreover, 
other  and  most  pressing  reasons  for  quitting,  it  was  said. 
The  result  was  a  police  case,  and  their  ejectment  from  the 
premises.  A  ''spacious  appcerteTnent^^^  the  rent  of  which 
was  twelve  hundred  francs,  was  therefore  hired  by  them  in 
Paris. 

Soon  after  the  countess  had  become  regularly  resident 
in  the  Bue  Neuve-Saint-Qilles,  she  was  a  frequent  attend- 
ant at  mass  at  a  convent  of  Minimes.  A  certain  Father 
lioth,  having  his  eye  upon  so  interesting  an  addition  to 
the  common  fold,  made  her  an  offer  of  a  key,  by  means  of 
which  she  might  let  herself  into  the  chapel  to  the  ten 
o'clock  mass,  attended,  as  he  explained  to  ber,  only  by 
persons  of  her  own  condition.  The  countess  accepted  the 
offer,  and  a  kind  of  acquaintanceship  sprang  up  between 
Father  Loth  and  her,  whioh  resulted  in  the  former  becom- 
ing a  constant  visitor  at  the  De  la  Mottes*,  and  insinuating 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  family ;  and  subse- 
quently, when  brighter  days  dawned  upon  them,  officiat- 
ing as  a  sort  of  steward  of  their  household. 

Although  the  countess  went  constantly  to  Versailles,  in 
the  hox>e  of  obtaining  by  some  lucky  chance  access  to  th^ 
Queen,  she  seems  to  have  been  baffled  in  all  her  efforts. 
She  had  scraped  acquaintance  with  Desclos,  one  of  the 
Queen*s  pages,  at  a  man-midwife's  at  Versailles,  and  was 
on  gossiping  terms   with  the   gatekeeper  of   the  Little 
Trianon,  but  could  make  no  furthejr  advance  at  Court, 
until,  by  a  lucky  chance,  she  one  day  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating into  the  apartments  of  one  of   the  princesses. 
Here,  whilst  waiting  amongst  other  visitors  for  her  turn  to 
be  introduced,  she  suddenly  fell  down  like  a  person  faint- 
ing from  weakness,  and  otherwise  exhibited  symptoms  of 
great  suffering.     Her  poverty  being  known,  there  was  in- 
stantly a  rumor  afoot  that  sheer  hunger  was  the  cause  of 
this  debility. '  The  incident  produced  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  Court  circle,  and  news  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
Countess  de  Provence  that  a  lady  of  rank  had  fainted  in 
the  scdk  dcUtente,  from  lack  of  sustenance,  she  flew  to  her 
assistance,  and  after  treating  her  with  all  tha  tenderness 
that  humanity  dictated,  gave  her  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
louis  to  relieve  her  necessities. 

The  countess,  much  affected  by  the  occurrence,  is  said 
to  have  mentioned  it  on  the  following  day  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, who  was  about  to  yield  to  the  impre&«don  it  made 
upon  her  sensibility ;  but  Louis  XVL,  who  had  received 
80  many  of  MadameSde  la  Motte's  petitions,  and  had  been 
Bdteciently  bored  thereby,  had  conceived  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  both  her  and  her  pretentions,  and  pronounced 
her  swoon  to  be  a  mere  ruse  to  extort  money.  The  result 
was  that  the  Queen  closed  her  purse-strings,  and  Madame 
de  la  Motte  took  little  or  nothing  by  her  move. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  has  fared  with  our  friends,  the 
crown  jewelers,  and  their  diamond  necklace.  M.  Bas- 
senge,  after  soonring  Europe  through,  and  ascending  and 
descending  principal  and  back  staircases  lonumerable,  and 
'dancing  wearying  attendance  in  court  saloons  and  ante- 
chambers, has  returned  home  without  effecting  a  sale. 

Bassenge's  mission  having  been  without  result,  let  us 
turn  to  M.  Bohmer,  and  see  whnt  kind  of  luck  has  attended 
bis  efforts.  Oa  the  22d  of  Octobejr,  1781,  the  Queen  of 
Prance  gave  birth  to  a  dauphin.  Bohmer,  who  felt  this  to 
be  a  favorable  opportunity  for  him  to  renew  his  applica- 
tion, flew  to  the  palace  with  his  casket  under  his  arm,  and 
saw  the  King,  at  that  moment  the  happiest  man  in  the 
land.     Louis  XVL  received  the  jeweler  with  much  conde- 


scension, and  taking  the  casket  from  him,  carried  it  to  the 
Queen,  telling  her,  with  animated  looks,  that  he  had  got 
a  present  for  her.  But  Marie  Antoinette  had  no  sooner 
recognized  the  gorgeous  gem  which  she  had  formerly  re- 
jected, than  she  refused  to  receive  it,  even  at  the  King*s 
hands ;  nor  could  the  most  earnest  solicitations  on  hia 
part  abate  in  the  smallest  degree  the  feeling  of  antipathy 
with  which,  guided  by  her  prophetic  instincts,  she  seema 
to  have  regarded  the  fatal  jewel. 

"  Is  it,"  asked  she,  "that  Bohmer  may  take  girls  cov- 
ered with  diamonds  to  the  opera,  that  you  would  pay  him 
for  his  folly  in  mandfacturins^  this  necklace  ?*' 

While  uttering  these  words  the  Queen  was  greatly  ex- 
cited. Her  nurse  felt  her  pulse,  and  finding  it  very  high, 
begged  the  King  not  to  insist  further.  Louis  XVL  with- 
drew, completely  disconcerted. 

This  persecution  of  Mario  Antoinette,  which  had  begun 
in  1774,  was  continued  for  ten  years  ;  and  every  time  the 
palace  'guns  announced  a  new  accoxtcliemeni,  the  indefati- 
gable Bohmer,  his  casket  under  his  arm,  was  the  first  to 
carry  his  loyal  congratulations  to  the  feet  of  his  sovereign. 
In  due  time,  the  crown  jeweler  became  noted  for  this  kind  ' 
of  loyalty,  so  that  whenever  he  was  met  with  in  the  streets 
of  Versailles,  certain  wags  used  to  point  him  out  and  ask 
each  other :  **  Serail'Ce  la  Reine  qui  accoucTte?" — **  Is  the 
Queen  lying-in  ?" 

Thus  matten)  stood  at  the  close  of  1783,  ten  years  after 
the  order  for  this  ill-fated  jewel  had  been  given  by  the  in- 
fatuated lover  of  Madame  Dubarry. 

The  family  resources  of  the  De  la  Mottes  proved  so  far 
insufficient,  that  early  in  the  year  1784  household  goods 
and  wearing  apparel  were  alike  in  pawn  at  the  Mont  de 
Pi^t^,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Winter 
was  one  of  unprecedented  severity.  In  a  few  months 
more  the  wretched  adventurers  will  be  forced  to  quit  their 
"  spacious  appartement "  in  the  Kue  Neuve-Saint-Gilles, 
and  go  forth  into  the  streets  and  highways,  and,  in  the 
name  of  Valois,  again  implore  charity  of  the  passing 
stranger.  What  remedy — what  desperate  remedy  could  be 
devised  to  prevent  this  ? 

Reports,  which  were  undoubted  fabrications,  got  into 
circulation.  The  'purport  of  these  was,  that  Madame  de 
la  Motte  had  been  honored  by  the  notice  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, that  she  was  received  privately  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
arid  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  royal  favor.  To  give  an  ait 
of  probability  to  this  assertion,  the  countess,  who  had  con- 
trived to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  gatekeeper  of  the 
Trianon,  managed  to  be  seen  occasionally  stealing  out 
from  thence,  as  though  returning  from  one  of  these  pre- 
tended interviews  with  royalty. 

No  sooner  did  it  get  bruited  abroad  that  the  Countess 
de  la  Motto  had  credit  at  Court,  than  she  was  applied  to 
by  that  busy  and  motley  group  of  suitors — some  of  them 
in  search  of  places  and  appointments,  others  in  quest  of 
patronage  for  new  inventions,  or  on  the  lookout  for  op- 
portunities toisubmit  new  schemes  of  taxation  and  finance, 
aud  others  again  seeking  redress  of  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ances —who  gather  together  in  the  vicinage  of  royalty.  The 
daring  woman  saw  her  chance,  and  entering  boldly  on  a 
career  of  imposture,  began  to  traffic  on  a  credit  that  had 
no  foundation,  and  to  sell  an  influence  whioh  she  could 
not  exorcise.  This  new  vocation  bid  fair  to  prove  a  much 
readier  source  o!  emolument  than  her  state  petitions  for 
relief.  People  came  to  her  of  their  own  accord,  waited  in 
her  antechamber  for  an  interview,  conjnred  and  suppli- 
cated her  to  lend  them  her  protection,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  permit  them  to  show  their  gratitude  by  anticipa- 
tion, and  in  a  substantial  form. 
In  this  new  line  of  business  she  was  assisted  by  an  old 
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BoqnaintuiM  and  former  oonunde  of  her  bnaband's  in  the 
gatdarmerie,  one  B^Uox  do  Villette,  son  of  »  lata  direotor- 
genenl  of  exdae  ai  lijoaa,  uid  at  this  tiipe  Kboat  thiftj 
7«Br8  of  age.  .   ^  . 

Finding  that  he  Was  a  snppliant  for  Court  laTor,  Hadsmo 
dfl  !a  Uotte  first  dt  all  persuaded  lum  that  ehe  oould  ad- 


mumer  and  natntal  wit,"  aoon  eniollad  him  u  one  of  ba 
loT«ni 

Marie  Antoinette  heraeU,  vhea  qnestioDed  hy  Lonis 
XvJL  on  the  sabjeot  of  this  intimate  aoqaainbmae,  uamed 
the  King  that  ahe  had  never  aeen  the  woman.  ^  a  few 
■im[ile  wcade  she  repeats  hn  donial  wbn  oonftonted  with 


vanee  hie  int«reate,  then  that  ahe  wonld  proonre  tor  blm 
some  better  poet  than  a  snh-lieatenanoy  in  the  manhalaea, 
and  finalij  engaged  him  as  her  eecretar;,  and,  by  dint  of 
"her  piquant  faoe,  her  bright  and  pleraing  eTes,  her 
white  and  traaaparent  lUn,  her  fine  teeth,  her  endbant- 
iog  amile,  her  pretty  hand  and  little  foot,  her  gTMefol 


i  xvn  ifOvxa  rv^ 

the  Cardinal  de  Bohan,  imtnediately  prsoeding  hie  arrcet 
And  in  a  private  letter  to  her  aieter,  written  at  a  time 
when  the  afEkir  of  the  diamond  neeklaoe  was  maldng  • 
great  noise  throngfaont  Enrope,  Marie  Antoinette  tbna  de> 
niai  all  prerions  knowledge  of  her  pretended  eonfidast : 
"  I  have  usTsr  aeen  thta  woman  La  Kotte.   It  seems  aba  la  an  . 
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BdventQieaB  of  th«  lowMt  eUw,  with  a  good  ftddr«M  and  a  bold 
ftlTi  aha  has  been  Been  two  or  UiTM  tlmM  onthebaokaUlroaaoot 
the  Conr  des  Prinoes ;  thta  Is  a  sohema  agreed  on  to  deoalTo  hei 
dapea,  and  to  spread  ths  beliel  that  nhe  \a  recalTed  In  my  closet. 
Tbe  Dake  de  Klvemola  on  this  oooaalon  told  me  that  on  adventn- 
naa  from  Paris  b»d  made  her  tortnne  In  the  daja  o(  Hadame  de 
Haintanon  b<r  seating  henell  iwleo  a  week  on  the  stair*;  one  da; 
she  found  the  drawing-room  ot  that  lad;  open ;  she  went  In.  and 
seeing  no  one  near,  she  miked  ap  to  the  boloon;  over  the  Place 
d'Armea,  thus  proolatmlng  to  ereryone  that  she  was  Intavor  wfth 
Kadame  de  Haintanon.  We  ai«  lamniDdad  In  this  ptaoo  b;  per- 
aona  ol  that  olaaa." 

Again,  at  th«  T«i7  luA,  onlj  «  few  Itonn  before  her 
head  ma  Berered  from  bar  body  hj  the  gnHlotine, 
abe  stiU  fhrnly 
npodiated  all 
knovledgei  of 
any;  anoh  in- 
dividual. 

Among  the 
tribe  of  soliei- 
tora  who  pat 
faith  in  \b» 
report  of  Hk- 
dome  de  U 
Motte's  inti- 
maoj  vith 
Hfuie  Antoin- 
ette, and 
Bonght  to  tnm 
it  to  their  own 
advantage, 
oertainlj  bj 
far  the  moat 
nnguine  of 
tbem   alt  woa 


Ittdiaa.  The 
itrj  man  who 
had  been  wont 
tobeatowalms 


the  Hoaaa  of 

Taloia,  WH 

now    ^moet 

r  eadj       to 

cringe  to  tlie 

former  reoipi- 

ant     of      his 

bonnt;     for 

favor     and 

mpport     He 

inoorred  the 

dialike,     and 

erm     hatred, 

of  the  Qaeea 

cA   France, 

partly  in  oonaaqnanoo  of  bating  ideated  to  the  EmpreM 

Maria  Thareea  oertain  noandala  oiuiBDt  at  the  Frisnoh 

CoTtit  reapeclimg  the  imbeooming  levi^  of  her  daughter, 

then  daaphincH  —  whom,  by-tba-wa;,  bj  virtue  of  hia 

ofHoe  ot  eoadjator  at  Straabonrg,  he  bad  had  to  receive 

cm  the  oooarion  of  her  flnt  eobj  into  E^anoe— and  partlj 

in  oonaeqoenoe  of  a  letter  written  bj  him  in  an  ongnarded 

moment,  wheimn  he  reflected  stronger  on  Vba  dnplidt;  of 

the  Empress  with  reapeot  to  Poland. 

la  ipite  ot  the  Queen's  aversion,  whioh,  by-the-waj,  waa 
fully  shared  by  Lonia  XTI,,  the  oardinal,  whoso  ambition 


led  him  to  oovet  the  offloe  ot  prime  minister,    fondly 
hoped,  sooner  or  later,  to  recover  his  groimd.     'When, 
therefore,  he  heard,  as  very  good  care  was  taken  he  quickly 
should  hear,  that  a  lady  who  stood  in  certain  tender 
relations  toward  himiiftlf,  and  wu  under  cwtain  peotmiary 
obligations  to  bim,  was  in  favor  with  tbe  Qnaen,  the  cied- 
nlooa  dotard  anapeoted  neither  deception  nor  ozaggeiation 
in  the  r^xnrt;  whiab,  porfaaps,  was  acaroely  Bnrprising, 
for  tiatnre,  we  sre  told,  bad  given  the  toi-diaaat  new  favor- 
ite a  frank  and  hoseot  face  in  apite  of  her  profloianay  in 
Qm  arts  of  daedt    The  cardinal,  only  too  ready  to  be 
blinded  and  deluded,  comuelad  his  protjg^s  how  to  pro* 
ceed  in  order 
to  retain  and 
improve     the 
poeitioii  which 
he     imagined 
she    had    al- 
ready  Bo^uir- 
ed,  intending, 
without  doubt, 
to  avail  him- 
self ot  her  in- 
terest   to    re- 
cover tiie  good 
opinion  of  tb« 
Qtieai,  whose 
doep- rooted 
prejudi  ce 
against    him 
waa  the  bane 
ofhJaUfck 

Before  tbe 
close  ot 
Spring  in  the 
year  17U,  the 
Counteaa  da 
U  Uotte  baa 
effaotuallj 
built  up  ber 
grand  tabrioa- 
tion.  Orado* 
ally,  step  by 
■tap,  the  vigi- 


advsncsa,  her 
dupe's    taaoy 


tread  ot  tbe  in- 
ventor, whoee 
falsahoods  ara 
not  poared 
forth  fast 
enough  to  fill 
rasviUD  lataa  tbs      wide 

throat  of  Ihia 

insatiable  gnlL  First  aha  aaaorea  him  that  abe  baa  apoken 
and  interoeded  for  him  with  the  Queen,  who  liateoed  to 
her  with  attentioa  but  evident  suspicion ;  but  that,  after 
having  heard  of  several  instances  of  his  benevolence  to 
herself  and  other  persona,  the  royal  prejudice  had  given 
way.  Tbe  cardinal,  of  course,  takes  heart  at  thia  aasur^ 
ance,  and  waits  resignedly  for  the  bappy  jnvgress  of  a 
negotiation  which  has  opened  ao  promiaingly. 

In  due  time  the  grand  almoner  is  informed  that  mi^ 
jeatj  bos  at  last  rdanted,  having  bean,  of  course,  won 
over  by  the  connteM'a  coatinnona  praises  of  bim,  and  by 
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her  assnranoes  that  he  was  far  loss  oalpable  than  he  was 
Tepresented  to  be  by  his  enemies  ;  that  he  was  full  of  pen- 
itence and  remorse  for  any  errors  he  might  have  com- 
mitted ;  that  her  Majesty's  ayersion  to  him  was  his  oon- 
atant  affliction,  and  that  his  health  was  yielding  to  this 
sorrow. 

"I  am  authorized  by  the  Qneen,"  the  coontess  one  day 
calmly  said  to  him,  "  to  request  yon  to  famish  her  with  a 
written  explanation  of  the  faults  imputed  to  you." 

In  compliance  with  this  demand,  the  cardinal  delivered 
to  Madame  de  la  Motte  a  lengthy  exculpatory  statement, 
the  main  purport  of  which  was  to  accuse  his  niece,  the 
Princess  de  Gn^m^n^e,  of  having  intrigued  to  add  to  his 
disgrace  at  Court,  while  pretending  to  act  as  intercessor 
on  his  behalf. 

About  tliree  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  his  written 
juBtifioaUon  into  the  hands  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  the 
grand  almoner  received  a  note,  bordered  with  **vtgneti6s 
bleue$  '* — Marie  Antoinette  invaiiably  wrote  on  paper  with 
colored  borders— and  purporting  to  be  written  by  Marie 
Antoinette.  This  stated  that  she  had  read  with  indigna- 
tion of  tiie  manner  in  which  be  had  been  deceived  by  his 
niece,  assured  him  that  she  had  forgotten  all  that  had 
passed,  and  desired  him  never  again  to  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  a  matter  so  unpleasant — a  convenient  way  of 
tabooing  a  sul^ect,  the  discussion  of  which  might  have 
proved  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  countess,  and  have 
sooner  or  later  exposed  the  fraud  then  being  practiced 
upon  the  cardinal.  The  note  wound  up  with  the  follow- 
ing passage,  the  motive  of  which  the  reader  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  divine  :  "  The  account  which  the  countess  has 
^von  me  of  your  behavior  toward  her  has  made  a  stronger 
impression  on  me  than  all  that  you  have  written  to  me.  I 
hope  that  you  will  never  forget  that  it  is  to  her  you  are 
indebted  for  your  pardon," 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader  that,  so  far  as  the  let- 
ters attributed  to  Marie  Antoinette  are  concerned,  they 
were  one  and  all  of  them  vile  fabrications.  They  were 
penned,  in  fact,  by  the  prospective  sub-lieutenant  of  the 
marahalsea,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  B^taux  de 
Yillette,  who  was  attached  to  the  countess  in  the  double 
capacity  of  "  cavalier  servente  **  and  secretary. 

According  to  his  usual  practice,  the  cardinal,  with  Ver- 
sailles and  the  little  Trianon  closed  against  him,  is  spend- 
ing the  sultry  summertimo  in  retirement  at  his  stately 
palace  of  Saveme,  situated  at  tUe  foot  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Vosges,  where  he  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a 
petty  sovereign,  and  keeps  up  a  well-nigh  regal  state* 
Gentlemen  of  high  birth  do  not  disdain  his  service  ;  and 
such  is  the  prodigality  that  rules  in  his  establishment, 
that  he  has  no  less  than  fourteen  maUres  d'hdiel  and  twenty- 
five  valets  de  ekamhre  ! 

In  the  Summer  of  the  year  1784,  couriers  bound  for 
Paris  would  every  now  and  then  sally  forth  from  the  pal- 
ace-gates with  bags  of  letters,  among  which  there  was  in- 
variably one  elaborately  sealed  packet  addressed  to  the 
Countess  de  la  Motta  Inclosed  in  this  would  be  a  letter 
for  the  Queen,  begging,  entreating,  praying  for  an  inter- 
view at  which  the  writer  might  plead  his  cause  and  regain 
complete  possession  of  his  royal  mistress's  favor.  Days 
a  ad  weeks  go  by  while  he  is  waiting  and  watching  for  a 
response.  Judge,  however,  of  the  cardinal's  agitation 
when  one  day  the  countess  herself  arrives  unexx>ectedly  at 
Saverne — having  traveled  post  all  the  way  from  Paris — 
and  announces  to  him  that  the  long  and  eagerly  sought 
interview  is  at  length  accorded  to  him  ;  that  the  Queen 
has  consented  to  a  midnight  meeting  with  him  in  the 
Park  of  Versailles.  The  countess  thought,  and  thought 
'ghtly,  that  a  journey  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  un- 


dertaken on  purpose  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  welcome  in- 
telligence, would  give  it  all  the  greater  weight,  and  would 
effectually  dispel  any  unpleasant  doubts  that  might  per- 
chance by  this  time  have  taken  possession  of  the  cardinal's 
mind. 

Counterfeit  billeUdoux  having  been  palmed  off  on  the  in- 
fatuated cardinal  as  genuine  with  such  complete  success, 
the  countess  now  ventures  on  a  singularly  bold  step^ 
nothing  less  than  the  personation  of  majesty  itself,  and 
actually  succeeds  in  foisting  upon  the  purblind  prelate 
tine  hdle  couriisane  of  the  Palais  Boyal  as  the  beautiful, 
high-bom  Marie  Antoinette 

This  young  person,  commonly  known  as  MademoiseUe 
d'Oliva,  but  whose  real  name  was  Leguay  Designy,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1761,  and  was  consequently  younger  than 
the  Queen  by  seven  years.  Although  her  reputation  was 
anything  but  spotless,  she  was  by  no  ^eans  the  common 
creature  she  is  ordinarily  represented  to  have  been. 

Mademoiselle  d'Oliva  is  hoodwinked  by  the  desperate 
countess,  who  visits  her  at  her  apartments  in  Paris. 

Says  the  countess  to  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva  : 

'*  I  possess  the  Queen's  full  confidence  ;  we  are  like  hand 
and  glove  together.  She  has  just  given  me  another  proof 
of  this  trust,  by  commissioning  me  to  find  her  a  person  to 
do*  something  which  will  be  explained  at  the  proper  time. 
I  have  made  choice  of  yon,  and,  if  you  like  to  undertake 
it,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  15,000  livres  (francs) ;  but 
the  present  that  you  will  receive  from  the  Queen  will  be 
much  more  considerable.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  name  just 
yet,  but  you  shall  soon  be  informed  who  I  am.  If,  how- 
ever, you  do  not  think  my  word  sufficient,  and  desire  to 
have  security  for  the  15,000  livres,  we  will  go  directly  to  a 
notary's." 

The  day  following  this,  interview,  the  count,  who  is  ac- 
companied by  B^tanx  da  Yillette.  takes  Mademoiselle 
Leguay,  alias  d'Oliva,  to  Versailles. 

The  belle  courtisane  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  whose  resem- 
blance to  Marie  Antoinette  is  said  to  have  been  singularly 
striking— she  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her  figure, 
had  blue  eyes  and  chestnut-colored  hair — ^is  now  dressed 
and  tricked  out  in  coquettish  negligee  —  a  white  robe  en 
chemise,  bordered  and  lined  with  rose-color,  and  a  white 
laco  hood — for  the  famous  interview  which  the  Cardinal  de 
Bohan  had  so  earnestly  solicited  of  the  Queen,  with  whom 
the  miserable  dupe  flattered  himself  he  had  been  all  Uiia 
while  corresponding. 

The  memorial  of  the  Demoiselle  Leguay  Designy  states : 

"Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  I  went  out  with 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  Motte.  I  had  on  a  white 
mantle  and  a  white  lace  hood.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
I  carried  a  fan  in  my  hand  or  not ;  I  cannot  say  for  cer- 
taia.  The  small  note  fumished  me  by  the  Countess  de  la 
Motte,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it,  was  in  my  ppcket. 

*•  They  took  me  into  the  park ;  there  a  rose  was  put  into 
my  hand  by  Madame  de  la  Motte,  who  said  to  me  :  'You 
will  give  this  rose,  along  with  the  letter,  to  the  person  who 
shall  present  himself  to  you,  and  say  to  him  these  words : 
•'  You  know  what  this  means."  The  Queen  will  be  there  to 
see  how  your  meeting  passes  off ;  she  will  speak  to  you. 
She  is  there  yonder,  and  will  be  close  behind  you.  You 
shall  presently  speak  to  her  yourself.' 

**  These  last  words  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot  I  could  not  help  telling 
them  so ;  I  observed  to  them  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  to 
speak  to  the  Queen.  I  asked  them,  in  a  stammering  voice, 
what  was  the  proper  mode  or  form  of  speech.  .  .  .  M.  de 
la  Motte  answered  me :  '  You  must  always  say,  Your 
Majesty.* 
'    '*I'need  scarcely,  I  think,  break  ofi*  here  to  declare  tba^ 
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far  from  having  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  the  Queen, 
or  her  having  done  me  the  honor  to  speak  to  me,  I  did  not 
even  see  her  at  alL  .  .  • 

*'  We  were  still  walking  along,  when  M.  de  la  Motte  met 
a  man,  to  whom  he  said  :  *  Ah  I  is  that  jou  ?*  .  .  •  After- 
ward, when  I  dined  with  the  La  Mottes,  I  recognized  in 
*  TiUette,  their  friend,  the  same  person  who  was  thus  ad- 
dressed by  M.  de  la  Motte.  .  .  • 

*'  Madame  de  la  Motte  then  accompanied  me  to  a  hedge 
o£  yoke  elms,  leaving  me  there  whilst  she  went  to  fetch  the 
great  noldeman  to  whom  I  was  to  speak. 

"  I  remained  waiting  «...  The  noble  unknown  came 
up,  bowing  as  he  iq»p'o<^^  i^^>  whilst  Madame  de  la 
Motte  stood  aaida  a  few  paces  off,  and  appeared  to  watch 
the  soMie.  I  knew  nb#  who  the  great  nobleman  was,  and 
althou^  the  Gardinal  de  Bohan  now  acknowledges  that 
he  was  the  peiBo%  I  am  Atill  ignorant  upon  the  point 
.  "It  was  a  doU  night,  not  a  speck  of  moonlight ;  nor 
could  I  distinguish  anything  but  those  peraonsand  objects 
which  w^re  ^ftr^ii^Ay  to  me.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  desovibe  the  state  I  was  in.  I  was  so  agitated,, 
so  excited,  so.  disconcerted,  and  so  tremulous,  that  I  can- 
not conoeiare  how  I  was  able  to  aooomplish  evaA  half  of 
what  I  had  beoi  instructed  to  da 

"I  ofiiBrad  the  rose  to  the  great  nobleman,  and  said  to 
liim,  'Ton  know  what  this  means,'  or  something  very 
similar.  I  casmsi  affirm  whether  he  took  it  or  let  it  fall* 
As  for  the  letter,  it  xematsed  in  my  pocket ;  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  it 

"As  soon  aa  I  had  spoken,  Madame  de  la  Motte  came 
rnnning  up  to  us,  saying  in  a  low,  hurried  voioe  :  '  Qoiek, 
quick,  coma  away  V 

"  I  left  the  straagec,  and  after  proceeding  a  ienr-steps, 
found  myself  with  M.  de  la  Motte^  whilst  his.wtl^And  the* 
unknown  w«&t  off  together  and  were  lost  to  our  view. 
Count  de  la  Motte  oonduoted  me  back  to  the  h^tel,  wh^re 
we  sat  taUdnc  togetiier  until  the  return  of  his  lady. 

"fihe  cama  home  about,  two  in  the  morning,  when  I  ex- 
plained to  her  that  I  had  forgotten  to  give  the  nota.  I  waa 
afroti  she  would  have  scolded  me  for  this  negligence,  but 
instead  of  doing  so  she  evinced  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
-  assuring  me  she  had  just  left  the  Qaeen,  and  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  in  the  highest  degree  delighted  with  my  per- 
formance.' " 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  famous  scene  in  the  park 
at  Yersailles  at  midifight  when  the  Prince  de  Bohan,  de- 
luded by  an  artful  woman,  was  fain  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  honored  with  an  interview  with  the  Queen  of  France, 
and  might  soon  expect  to  be  openly  received  at  Court 
The  countess  knew  perfectly  well  tliat  the  cheat  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  detected  if  the  dialogue  were  suffered  to 
proceed  too  far;  she  therefore  frightened  away  her  dupes 
almost  as  soon  as  she  had  brought  them  together. 

A  counterfeit  Queen,  and  no  other,  was  present  at  the  in- 
terview. His  eminence  the  cardinal  was  so  much  elated  with 
lus  good  fortune,  in  having  thus  recovered,  as  he  hoped, 
the  favor  of  the  Queen,  and  felt  so  well  assured  that  he  was 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  prime  minister,  the  great 
object  ol  his  ambition,  that  the  Countess  de  la  Motte  re- 
solved at  once  to  reap  the  firat  fruits  of  his  fond  hallucina- 
tion. So  great  was  heridecision  of  character,  so  thorough 
lier  assurance,  so  precise  and  prompt  her  mode  of  action, 
that  before  many  days  had  elapsed  she  had  applied  for, 
by  means  of  a  billet  bordered  with  vignettes  bleues,  x>enned 
of  course  by  the  forger  Villette,  and  obtained  the  moder- 
ate sum  of  50,000  livres,  in  the  Queen'e  name,  assuring 
her  dupe  that  the  Queen  required  the  loan  for  certain  chari- 
table purposes.  Ere  another  three  months  had  gone  by, 
by  the  aid  of  another  forged  billet  purporting  to  have 


been  penned  by  the  Queen,  madame  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing 100,000  Uvres  more.  Both  these  amounts  she  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  oardinal*s  equerry,  the  Baron  de 
Planta.  Thus  the  Prince  de  Bohan,  who  in  the  month  of 
July  had  been  duped  by  an  interview  with  a  counterfeit 
Queen,  had  been  swindled,  ere  the  year  had  gone  by,  out 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  150,000  livres,  or  $30,000. 

On  the  countess's  return  to  Paris — the  countess  had  re- 
tired to  the  country  for  a  few  weeks — ^the  correspondence 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  phantom  Que«i  was  speedily 
resumed ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  madame  applied 
for  and  obtained  in  the  Queen's  name  from  the  cardinal 
the  100,000  livres  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  for  of 
the  50,000  livres  received  in  August  laat  every  sou  of 
course  was  spent 

All  this  while  plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  that  grand  saheme  of  fraud,  which  not 
only  caused  the  greatest  commotion  throughout  France^ 
but  may  be  said  to  have  stafrtied  the  entire  civilized  wodd 
by  its  audacity.  The  firat  inoid^its.  of  the  new  intrigue 
appear  to  have  been  ccn^eniaL  Some  hanger-on  of  the 
countess's  would  seem  to  h«re  sought  out  an  emissary  of 
the  crown  jewelers,  employed  to  find  a  purohaser  for  the 
famed  diamond  necklace,  with  the  prospeot  of  a  commis- 
sion for  himself,  and  whispamd  in  his  eaz  that  the  Count- 
ess de  la  Motte  wfts  private  reeeiFcd  by  the  Queen,  with 
whom  she  had  both  cvedit  and  influence^  but  that  unusual 
reasens  existed  for  fiet  speaking  pubHoly  of  this  inti- 
macy. He  thought,  however,  that  the  coonteai^  if  she 
could  only  be  indooed  to  undertake  the  negotiatioai,  was  a 
very  likely  person  to  prevail  upon«ihe  Quean  to  buy  the 
necklace. 

Th*is  suggestion  was  duly  r^KMrtad  to  Bohmer  and 
Bassenge,  after  which  it  appears  the  fanner  waited  on  Ma- 
dame de  la  Motte  at  her  own  houses  and  exhibited  the 
matchless  jeweL    Everything  else  foUowed  in  due  oourse. 

In  January,  1785,  the  countess  eontrives  to  insinuate  to 
the  crown  jewelers^  through  somA  of  her  high-class  con- 
nections, that  the  Queen  really  does  desire  to  have  the 
necklace.  She  openly  states  as  much  to  the  cardinal, 
whom,  in  the  very  depth  of  a  bitterly  cold  Winter,. she 
has  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  aid  of  a  courier  armed  with 
one  of  those  well-known  aiid  highly  prized  billets,  gilt- 
edged,  or  bordered  with  vignettes  hleues^  in  which  the 
Queen  is  made  to  say  :  "  The  wished-for  moment  has 
not  yet  arrived,  but  I  desire  to  hasten  your  return  on  ao- 
count  of  a  secret  negotiation  which  interests  me  person- 
ally, and  which  I  am  unwilling  to  confide  to  any  one  but 
yourself.  The  Countess  de  la  Motte  will  ei^ilain  the 
meaning  of  this  enigma." 

The  price  eventually  agreed  upon  for  the  necklace  was 
1,600,000  livres  ($320,000),  to  be  paid  in  four  installmenta 
of  equal  amount  at  intervals  of  six  months,  the  first  install- 
ment of  400,000  livres  to  fall  due  in  August  But  the 
crown  jewelers,  who  had  been  advised  to  be  cautious  in 
dealing  with  the  cardinal,  required  that  the  contract 
should  be  authorized  by  the  royal  signature.  To  ac- 
count for  this  demand,  they  explained  to  the  cardinal  that 
they  had  heavy  debts  and  liabilities  which  prevented  them 
from  parting  with  an  asset  of  so  much  value  without  re- 
placing it  with  adequate  vouchers  to  satisfy  their  creditors 
—notably  M.  Baudard  de  Saint- James,  Treasurer-general 
of  the  Navy,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  in  no  less  a  sum 
than  800,000  livres,  and  who  had  waited  so  long  and  so 
patiently. 

The  obtaining  the  Queen's  signature  to  the  contraot  ne- 
cessarily gave  rise  to  some  dday.  The  cardinal  sent  the 
deed,  as  he  believed,  to  Marie  Antoinette  through  Madame 
de  la  Mottei  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  only  a  form. 
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would  be  merely  Anowa  to  the  jeweler*,  and  not  delivered 
up  to  them,' 

The  conntoM,  however,  retnnu  with  the  deed  nnvgned, 
BoTtdty  is  in  dndgeon  aA  its  stored  name  having  been 
made  nae  ol  The  grand  almoner  was  greatlj  distreased 
at  this  new  obetaole,  Whiob  he  thought  her  Hajest;  was 
inclined  to  aggravate.     But  what  waa  to  be  done  7 

Madame  de  la  Motte  returns  a  leoond  time  from  Ver- 
aaillea,  and  pretends  to  have  had  a  seoond  andiaaoe  with 
Marie  Antoioett&  Tina  Qnaen,  she  bsts,  waa  very  angr; 
with  the  cardinal  for  having  Introdnoed  her  name  into  the 


Sat  Qie  deluded  oardiiud,  hoping  therebj  to  please  the 
Queen,  bought  tlte  neeklaoe  of  the  jewelers  on  his  own 
guarantee  for  one  milltou  mx.  hundred  thouaand  franoa, 
backed  with  the  fraudulent  signature  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette. Tba  oontaaot  had  been  drawn  up  with  groat  care 
hj  the  cardinal  himself,  and  waa  written  with  his  own 
hand,  ainoe  the  matter  was,  of  course,  of  too  secret  a  na- 
ture to  be  intrusted  to  a  profaMJonal  engToaser  j  and, 
after  having  been  exhibited  to  BiUimer  &  Bassenge  for 
their  private  satiafaotion,  it  waa  left  in  the  eatdinal's  keep- 
ing. Tha  unfortunate  dupe,  of  course,  believed  he  held 
poaseaslon  of  the  Toyml  guarantee  The  confldeooe  and 
menial  satiafaotion  of  the  jeweleiB  when  thej  read  the  oon- 
tract,  ratified  by  majeaty  itaelf,  was  equal  to  that  fait  by 
the 


We  loay  instance  as  another  proof  of  the' ooim teat's 
prompt  mode  of  action,  that  by  the  end  of  Jann^^,  1786, 
the  whole  aSJiir  waa  settled — in  fact,  within  six  weeks 
after  she  had  promised  "  to  see  if  she  oould  not  contrive 
indiraotly  to  render  the  jewelers  scnno  servioe,"  the 
famous  diamond  necklace,  which  had  been  to  them  a 
source  of  grave  anxiety  for  years,  was  offthdr  hands. 

That  arch  charlatan,  Oagliostro^  arrived  in  Paris  just  at 
the  time  the  cardinal  was  making  the  final  airangementa 
with  the  crown  jeweleia  for  the  purchase  of  the  neckIao& 
Whether  or  no  be  was  rammoned  thither  by  the  cardinal 
himself,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  it  the  Abb£  Oeorgel's 
statement  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
grand  almoner  consulted  Caglioatro  respecting  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  neoklaoe,  prior  to  oonduding  the  negotiatiomi 

The  Oountees  de  la  Mottc^  who  it  will  be  remembered 
had  formerly  met  OagUostro  at  Stnsbourg,  renewed  her 
■oqnaintanoe  with  him  in  the  aalona  of  the  Palais-Cardlnali 
where  she  was  now  a  constant  visitor. 

So  infatnated  did  OagUostro  become  nnder  the  inflnenoe 
of  his  own  delonous  on  the  one  side,  and  the  speQ  of  thia 
enohantrees  on  the  other,  that  the  oonnteaa  would  appear 
to  have  oontrolled  the  crafty  necromanoer,  even  in  the 
performance  of  hia  own  spells. 

The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  obtained  poMCwion  of  the  neok- 
laoe early  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  Febmary,  1766, 
and  had  not  long  to  wait  ere  he  was  honored  with  the 
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Queen's  oommands  to  deliver  it  into  het  royid  onstod;. 
The  cardinal,  of  oonru,  ezpeoted^  from  having  rendarod 
the  Qaean  a  serrioe  ior  which  aba  ooold  not  feal  othenrisa 
than  gtatefnl,  that  ha  would  hare  been  permitted  to  da- 
lirer  tlie  rich  jewd  to  Marie  Antoinette  in  parnon  ;  and 
when  ha  reoeived  from  Madame  da  la'Hotte  the  following 
note,  purporting  to  be  written  b;  the  Qneen,  he  imagined 
uifl  expeotationa  weia  on  the  point  of  being  realized : 

"  This  flvenlng  (Febnwry  1),  at  nioe  o'oloek,  jva  moat  be  at 
the  ooantasB'B  booM  (at  TataalUea)  with  the  oa«lcet,  and  In  tba 
vaoal  ooatmna.    Co  not  leave  until  70a  beai  from  me." 

The  coonteaa  lodged  at  "  La  Bella  Image,"  in  the  Place 
Danphine ;  and  thither,  on  this  aharp  Wintor'a  night — it 
was  a  hard  Croat,  and  the  gtomid  waa  almost  like  glaaa — 
the  cardinal  prooaeded,  wrapped  up  in  a  long  greatcoat, 
and  wearing  a  elooohed  hat  that  eonoealad  hiii  featnrea 

He  had  with  htm  Schraiber^  hie  vaitt  dt  chambra,  who 
had  chai^  of  the  caaket  The  cardinal,  when  tiiej  had 
reached  the  hoase,  took  it  from  him,  and  went  up-stain 
bf  himaell  He  found  Madame  de  la  Motto  alone,  and 
presented  to  her  the  rich  burden  he  waa  oarrfiog. 

Some  time  after,  a  man,  who  annoimoed  In'Tnimlf  aa  b 
messenger  from  the  Qoeen,  entered  the  apartment  The 
fnWtitial  withdrew  oantionaly  into  an  aloore  which  was 
half  opeo.  The  man  delivered  a  note.  Madame  de  la 
Motto  aent  him  for  a  moment  ontaide  the  room,  then  came 
toward  the  cardinal  and  read  to  him  the  letter  oontuning 
the  order  for  delivering  op  the  oaaket  to  the  bearer.  The 
man  waa  then  called  in  again,  tba  casket  waa  given  into 
his  hands,  and  be  took  hia  departure.  .  .  .  Who  waa  that 
man  T  To  the  cardinal  he  seemed  to  be  the  same  that  he 
had  deaoried  in  the  park  of  Tersaillea  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  ot  Angnst,  1781,  close  to  Mademoisdle  d'Oliv^ 
'  We  will  undertake  to  answer  the  cardinal's  interroga- 
tor]'. The  meseenger  was  an  aooomplioa  of  the  countess's  : 
none  other  than  the  forger  BAaus  de  Yillette,  made  up 
ftnr  the  occasian  "with  large  black  eyebrows,  and  pole 
face,"  and  the  letter  of  which  he  waa  ilie  bearer  was  one 
of  his  own  numerous  forgeriec  At  onj  rate,  the  count- 
y's femme  tie  chambrg,  BosaUe  BriflGsut,  deposed  to 
faaving  opened  the  door  to  him  at  the  i«eciae  hour  <»i  that 


partionlar  night,  when  he  immediately  entered  the  count* 
eas's  apartment. 

Snccasa  is  attuned  at  last  I  The  greet  fraud  ia  consum- 
mated I  The  woman  who,  when  a  child,  we  have  seen 
running  along  the  streets  with  naked  feet,  the  tatters  o( 
poverty  her  only  covering,  and  begging  of  lords  and  ladies 
to  "bestow  a  few  sons  on  a  desoendast  of  Henry  H.  of 
Talois^  King  of  France,"  has  at  length  obtained  possession 
of  the  famed  diamond  neoUaoe,  valued  at  1,600,000  Uviee, 
($320,000)  I 

The  jewelers,  delighted  at  having  got  the,  tronblesome 
piece  (rf  byovlerie  off  their  hands,  invite  the  oonnteas  to  a 
grand  dinnw,  which  came  off  on  the  12th  ot  February. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  two  days  after  the  necklace  had 
been  deliwed  to  the  wiiri1in»l,  he  met  Bohmer  and  fiaa- 
senge  at  Tersaillea. 

"Well,"he  said,  "have  you  made  your  very  bumble 
acknowledgments  to  her  j^jeaty  for  having  purchased  your 
necklace  ?" 

The  jewelws,  carelesa  Upon  this  point  now  the  necklace 
was  fairly  off  their  hands,  had  not  done  so.  The  cardinal 
upbraided  them  with  their  aeg]eot~»  fact  admitted  at  the 
tiiaL 

Months  gHde  by  without  the  slightest  suspicion  arising, 
although  the  grand  olmoncar  is  somewhat  pnaaled  at  the 
Queen  never  wearing  the  necklace  in  pttblio.  Every  time 
he  meets  the  jewelers  ha  repeata  hia  inquiry  whether  thqr 
have  humbly  thanked  the  Queen,  and  renews  Ms  very 
earnest  recommendation  for  them  to  do  eo.  At  length,  in 
the  last  week  ot  Jime,  after  the  countess  has  more  than 
onoe  hinted  to  him  that  the  Queen  thinks  the  necklace 
dear,  the  cardinal  reoeivee  a  letter  written  in  her  Majesty's 
name  by  the  forger  Villette,  complaining  of  the  excessive 
price  of  the  jewel,  and  demanding  a  reduction  of  200,000 
livre^  in  which  case  700,000  instead  ol  400,000  livne 
would  be  paid  on  the  lat  of  August;  "otherwiaa,"  the 
letter  went  cm  to  say,  ' '  the  article  will  be  returned. "  The 
crown  jewelera  murmur,  as  well  tiiey  might,  at  this  unex- 
pected demand  ;  but  rather  than  be  again  burdened  with 
the  nacklaoe,  after  consulting  vrith  Saint-Jomea,  they  give 
on  unwilling  consent  to  the  new  arrangement.  Whan  all 
is  finally  settled,  l>y  the  advice  of  the  eacdinal  they  address 
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to  tho  Queen  the  following  letter,   the  yery  xrords  of 
wliioh  are  dictated  by  the  grand  almoner  himself : 

'*  MjLi>A3ffB:— We  are  extremely  happy  to  thhtk  that  the  lost  ar- 
rangements whioh  have  been  proposed  to  us,  and  to  wbich  we 
have  submitted  with  respectful  zeal,  will  be  receiyed  as  a  new  in- 
8tHnoe>}r  our  submission  and  devotedness  to  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands, and  we  feel  truly  rejoloed  to  think  that  the  most  beautiful 
set  of  dianM>nds  In  the  world  will  be  worn  by  the  best  and  greatest 
of  queens.  Bobmxb  &  Bassenoi. 

•*  July  12, 1785.'» 

This  letter  was  delivered  by  Bofamer  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette with  a  diamond  epanlette  and  bnokles  whioh  the 
King  had  ordered  of  the,  crown  jewelers  as  presents  to  the 
Dnke  d'Angonl^me  on  the  day  of  his  christening.  The 
Queen,  who  had  jast  returned  from  mass,  went  at  once 
into  her  library,  where  Madame  Oampan  was  present 
**  She  held  the  note  in  her  hand ;  she  read  it  to  me,'*  says 
Madame  Campan,  *'  observing,  that  as  I  had  in  the  morn- 
ing guessed  the  enigmas  in  the  Mtrcure^  I  could  no  doubt 
discover  the  meaning  of  this,  which  that  madman  Bb'hmer 
had  just  handed  to  her.  These  were  her  very  words.  The 
note  contained  a  request  not  to  forget  him,  and  expres- 
sions of  his  happiness  at  seeing  her  in  possession  of  the 
most  beautiful  diamonds  that  cotdd  be  found  in  Europe. 
As  she  finished  reading  the  note,  she  twisted  it  up  and 
burnt  it  at  a  taper  which  ivas  standing  lighted  in  her 
library  for  sealing  letters ;  and  merely  recommended  me, 
when  I  should  see  Bohmer,  to  request  an  explanation  of 
it  'Has  he  assorted  some  new  lomaments  ?*'  added  "the 
Queen.  '  I  should  be  very  vexed  if  he  has  done  so,  for  I 
doD*t  intend  to  make'nse  of  his  services  any  longer.*" 

A  few  days  afterward,  namely,  on  the  3d  of  August,  Boh- 
mer, who  occasionally  Tiflited  the  father-in-law  of  Madame 
Campan,  went  down  to  his  country  house  at  Crespy — 
whether  or  not  by  invitation  from  Madame  Campan  does 
not  appear— when  Madame  Campan  repeated  to  hhn  all 
that  the  Qtreen  had  desired  her  to  say.  Bohmer,  she  tells 
us,  seemed  petrified,  and  tmked  how  it  was  that  the  Queen 
had  been  unable  to'nnderstand  the  meaning  of  iiie  letter 
he  had  presented  to  her. 

•*I  read  it  myself,"  replied  Madame  Campan,  "and  I 
conld  make  nothing  of  it" 

Bohmer  observed  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  that,  as 
there  was  a  certain  mystery  in  the  affair  respecting  which 
Fhe  was  ignorant,  but  of  which  he  would  inform  her  fully 
if  she  would  accord  him  a  private  interview. 

**  When  I  had  got  rid  of  the  persons  who  required  my 
presence  in  the  drawing-room,"  says  Madame  Campan, 
•*  I  went  with  Bohmer  down  one  of  the  garden  walks." 

Here  the  promised  explanation  was  given,  on  hearing 

which  Madame  Campan  was  "so  struck  with  horror," 

'*  so  absorbed  in  grief,"  that  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain 

came  on  while  they  were  talking  together  without  exciting 

her  attention.     During  this  conversation,  Bohmer  stated 

that  the  Queen,  having  changed  her  mind  respecting  his 

'*  grand  necklace,"  and  having  determined  to  purchase  it, 

had  employed  the  Cardinal  de  Bohan  as  her  agent  in  the 

transaction. 

Madame  Campan  at  once  told  the  crown  jeweler  that  he 
was  deceived,  for  the  Queen  had  never  spoken  to  the  car- 
dinal since  his  return  from  Vienna,  and  there  was  not  an 
individual  at  Court  less  favorably  lo<^d  npon  than  the 
grand  almoner. 

She  assured  poor  B6hmer  that  he*«ras  the  viotim  of  a  de- 
testable plot ;  wheonenpon  the  jeweler  confesMd  that  he 
began  to  feel  alarmed,  as  the  cardinal  had  deaiavad  to  him 
that  the  Queen  would  be  certain  to  wear  the  necklace  on 
Whit  Sunday,  and  he  (Bohmer)  was  greatly  astonished 
when  he  saw  that  she  did  not  have  it  on. 


The  half-crazy  jeweler  next  hastened  to  the  Little  Tria- 
non, but  failed  iu  obtaining  an  interview  with  Marie  An- 
toinette A  day  or  two  afterward,  thh  Queen  having  sent 
for  Madame  Campan  to  rehearse  with  her  the  part  of 
Rosina^  which  she  was  to  play  in  Beaumarchais's  oomedy, 
"  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  at  her  private  theatre  at  the 
Little  Trianon,  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  why  she 
had  sent  Bohmer  to  her  (who  had  been  to  speak  to  her, 
saying  that  he  oame  at  Madame  Campan's  request),  w^n 
she  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  * 

The  De  la  Mottes  had  spirited  away  the  necklace,  it  is 
true,  but  how  were  they  to  turn  it  into  hard  cosh  ?  Every 
working  jeweler  in  France  knew  this  famed  piece  of  bijou" 
terie  by  repute  almost  as  well  as  if  4ie  had  had  a  hand  in 
its  manufacture.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  was  for  them, 
somehow  or  other,  to  remove  the  diamonds  from  their  set- 
tings, and  to  dispose  of  them  pieoemeaL  The  first  the  Be 
la  Mottes  contrived  to  do  after* a  fashion  by  means  of  a 
knife  or  some  such  instrument ;  the  last  they  found  a  diffi- 
cult and  even  dangerous  undertaking. 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  countess's  first  saoretaiy 
and  the  forger  of  the  Queen's  signature  to  the  contract  wiUi 
the  jewelers,  B^taux  deVillette,  who  was  of  conrse  as  deep 
in  the  plot  as  the  De  la  Mottes  themselves,  was  intrusted 
with  about  forty  of  the  smaller  stoses  to  sell  to  two  Jew 
diamond  merchants  named  Adam  and  Yidal  for  fcmr  hun- 
dred francs  apiece,  and  De  la  Motte  w>ent  to  England  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  remdnler. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  Count  de  la  Motte  finds  himself  in 
Paris  again,  with  a  letter  of  orodit  for  the  sum  of  122,896 
livres  in  his  pocketbcfok,  on  Femeganx  the  banker. 

It  nrast  have  been  at  this  partioular  juDotnre  that  the 
cardinal  chanced  to  see  some  two  or  tiiree  letters  actnally 
written  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that,  Btmok  by  1^  dis-, 
similarity  of  the  iiand writing*  of  "these  letters  and  those  re- 
ceived fmm  Madame  dela  Motte,  he  eeBmuinloated  his 
doubts  upon  the  subject  to:  the  oonntess.  She,  with  her 
active  bniin  and  ever-ready  tongue,  had  of  'cotrrse  a  hun- 
dred reaeoBS  to  pmve  to  the  credulous  cardinal  that  he  waa 
mistaken^  and  so  set  his  mind  at  rest  Not  so  as  regarded 
her  own  ;  she  felt  none  of  ttet  confidence  wi^  ^hich  she 
could  so  readily  inspire  her  dupe.  She  feared  the  mine 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sprung,  and  that  the  explosion 
would  take  place  before  she  could  .make  good  her  retreat  < 
To  reassure  alike  the  cardinal  and  the  jewelers,  she  goes 
with  her  casket  of  jewels — which  Begnier  tells  her  are 
worth  100,000  livres,  to  her  notary,  one  Mainguet,  with 
whom  she  pawns  them  for  a  loan  of  35»000  livres,  30,000  of 
which  she  takes  to  the  Prince  de*Bohan  to  give  to  Bohmer 
and  Bassenge.  Then  she  packs  off  B^taux  de  Tillette  poet- 
haste  to  Bor-sur-Aube,  and  so  much  is  she  taken  up  with 
these  urgent  matters  that  she  neither  dines  nor  sups  nor 
sleeps  at  home  on  that  day.  ,  

The  jeweler  simply  thought  he  was  dreaming  when  he 
was  summoned  to  an  interview  with  the  countess,  and 
she,  with  the  calmest  of  countenances  and  the  firmest  of 
voioes,  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  eent  for  you  to  let  you  know 
that  you  have  been  deceived — tiie  word  *  approuv4 '  and 
the  signature  attached  to  the  paper  containing  the  condi- 
tions of  sale  of  the  necklace  €tre  lorgeries^the  Queen's 
handwriting  has  been  counterfeited.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
cardinal,  you  know,  is  very  rich  ;  you  hud  bMtior  look  to 
him,  and  iQsllBt  upon  his  rendering  hiaHRdif  personally 
liable." 

When  Bohmer  Tetarns  home  the  two  partaers  compare 
notes,  and  decide  that  the  Queen  ought ''to>btf«een  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  To  Versailles,  therafttte,  Bohmer 
hastens,  but  is  refused  an  audience  by  Marie  Autoinette. 
A   day  or    two  afterward,    however,    he  finds   himself 
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summoned  by  cotirier  to  wait  npon  the  Qaeen,  who  has 
by  ttug  time  learnt  from   Madame  Cam^an  the  reenlt 
of  her  conversation  at  Grespy  with  the  crown   jeweler, 
and  is  anxioas  to  hear  the  astoanding  recital  from  his 
own  lips.     Bohmer,  disregarding  all  that  Madame  Oani- 
p^a  has  told  him,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  the  cardinal 
holds  the  QaoBn's  written  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
the  necklace,  jHroceeds  to  Yersailles  in  all  confidence,  de- 
termined to  be  no  longer  trifled  with,  even  by  royalty 
tbielt     On  his  arrival  he  is  ushered  into  the  Queen's  pri- 
Viite  cabinet,  when  Marie  Antoinette  at  once  inquires  of 
him  :    ''By  what  fatality  it  is  that  she  is  still  doomed  to 
hear  of  his  foolish  pretensions  about  selling  her  an  article 
which  she  had  steadily  refused  for  several  years  ?"    Boh- 
mer,  reassured  by  what  the  cardinal  had  told  Bassenge,  no 
longer  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  Queen  being  really  a  party 
to  the  purchase  of  the  necklace,  and  replied,  *'  that  he  was 
eompsUed,  being    unable    to    pacify   his    creditors   any 
longer."     "  What  are  your  creditors  to  me  ?"  inquired  the 
Queen.     Bohmer  then  related  to  her  seriatim  all  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  deluded  imagination,  had  passed  between 
them  through  the  intervention  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bohan. 
She  was  equally  thunderstruck,  incensed,  and  surprised  at 
everything  she  heard.     In  vain  did  she  speak ;  the  jeweler, 
alike  importunate  and  dangerous,  repeated  incessantly  : 
*'  Madame,  this  is  no  time  for  feigning  ;   deign  to  confess 
that  you  have  my  necklace,  and  order  me  some  assistance, 
or  else  a  bankruptcy  will  soon  bring  the  whole  a£GEiir  to 

light" 

Marie  Antoinette,  driven  almost  frantic  by  this  flagrant 
imposture  and  by  the  wanton  manner  in  which  her  name 
had  been  abused  and  trifled  with,  immediately  sent  for  the 
Abb^  de  Vermond,  "her  private  secretary,  her  oonfldant, 
and  her  counsellor"^  and  subsequently  for  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil — the  cardinal's  two  bitterest  enemies.  Delighted 
at  the  prospect  they  saw  of  crushing  the  grand  almoner, 
not  merely  by  effecting  his  utter  ruin  at  Oourt»  but  by  dis- 
gracing him  in  the  eyes  of  «U  Europe,  they-never  for  a 
moment  tiiought  of  the  consequeoves  of  permitting  the 
name  of  the  second  personage  in  ikte  kingdom  to  be  mixed 
up  in  a  swindling  transaction  and  associated  with  those  of 
a  profligate  ecclesiastic,  a  wholesale  forger,  a  Palais  Royal 
courtesan,  a  sharper,  and  an  abandoned  woman  and  thief. 

At  noon  on  the  15th  of  August,  1785,  on  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption,  land  the  f6te-day  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  attired  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  was 
waiting  in  the  Salle  de  TCEil-de-BoBuf  the  arrival  of  the 
Kiag  and  Queen,  before  whom  he  was  about  to  celebrate 
high  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chftteau  of  VertMiilles. 

Saddenly  the  doors  are  flung  open ;  but,  instead  of  the 
tall  Suisse  shouting  out  the  customary  announcement, 
**  Jliissieurs,  le  Roi  T  the  Cardinal  Prince  de  Rohan  is 
summoned  to  attend  the  King  in  his  private  cabinet. 

On  proceeding  thither,  the  grand  almoner  found  the 
King  and  Qaeen  together.  Louis  XVI.,  without  any  pre- 
liminary observations,  thus  abruptly  addressed  him  : 

**  I  hear  you  have  purchased  some  diamonds  of  Boh- 

msr  ?" 

"Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  cardinaL 

**  Pray,  what  have  you  done  with  them  ?"  inquired  the 

King. 

•'  I  thought  they  had  been  delivered  to  her  Majesty." 

"  Who  commissioned  you  to  make  the  purchase  ?" 

"  A  lady  called  the  Countess  de  la  Motte-Valois,  who 

handed  me  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  and  I  thought  I  was 

performing  my  duty  to  her  Majesty  when  I  undertook  this 

negotiation." 

**How,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  could  you  believe 

that  I  should  select  you,  to  whom  I  ha?e  not  spoken  these 


eight  years,  to  negotiate  anything  for  me,  and  especially^ 
through  the  mediation  of  such  a  woman— a  woman,  too, 
ViYxom  I  do  not  even  know  ?" 

•*  I  see  plainly  that  I  have  been  cruelly  duped,"  replied 
the  grand  almoner,  darting  upon  the  Qaeen  as  he  said  so 
a  look 'of  indignation  and  disdain.  "Iwill  pay  for  the 
necklace ;  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  your  Majesty 
blinded  me.  I  suspected  no  trick  in  the  affiur,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it" 

The  cardinal  then  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  Queen  to  Madame  de  la 
Motte,  and  intrusting  her  with  the  commission.  This  let- 
ter he  handed  to  the  King,  who  after  looking  at  it  held  it 
toward  the  cardinal,  saying  :  "  This  is  neither  written  nor 
signed  by  the  Queen.  How  could  a  pripce  of  the  house 
of  Bohan,  and  a  grand  almoner  of  France,  ever  think  that 
the  Queen  would  sign  hereelf  Mcarie-ArUoinette  de  France  ? 
Everybody  knows  that  queens  sign  their  baptismal  names 
only." 

Louis  XVL  then  produ^d  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent' by 
the  cardinal  to  Bohmer,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  ever 
written  such  a  letter.  After  glancing  over  it,  the  grand 
almoner  replied  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  done 
so  ;  but  when  the  King  asked  him  what  he  would  say  if 
ftie  original  letter,  signed  by  himself,  were  shown  to  him, 
the  cardinal  could  not  but  confess  that  the  letter  was 
genuine. 

"If  this  be  ^e  case,"  observed  the  King,  "  explain  to 
me  tbe^whole  of  this  •nigma.  I  do  not  wish  to  believe 
you  guilty  ;  I  Jiad  rather  you  would  justify  your  conduct 
Acoount,  ifaereftnre,  for  these  manoBuvree  wi&  Bohmer^ 
these  secmMes,  and  th^sse  notes." 

In  Teply  to  the  King's  remarks,  the  grand  almoner, 
who  was  extremely  confused,  kept  continually  repeating  : 
"  I  have  been  Received,  ifee.  I  will  pay  forthe  necklace. 
I  ask  pardon  of  your  Majcfelies."  Then  turning  pale,  and 
leaning  against  the  table,  her-and  :  *^  Sire,  I  am  too  much 
agiMed  to  answer  your  Maje^  in  a  way  ^ 


t> 


« 


Compose  yvurself,"  inte^oeed  tiie  King,  "  and  retire 
into  the  adjoining  closet  You  will  there  find  pens,  ink« 
and  paper  ;  write  down  what  you  h»ve  to  say  to  me." 

The  grand  almoner  retired  as  directed,  and  retamed 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  written  statement  of  a 
sQmewbat  incoherent  character.  After  receiving  it,  Louis 
XVI.  commanded  him  to  withdraw. 

De  Beaenval  says  that  at  this  moment  the  King  warned 
the  cardinal  he  was  about  to  be  arrested. 

•*0h,  sire  1"  exclaimed  the  prince,  "I  shall  always 
obey  the  orders  of  your  Majesty,  but  deign  to  ^are  mo 
the  shame  of  being  arrested  in  my  pontifical  habit  before 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  Court" 

"  It  is  necessary  it  should  be  so,"  replied  the  King. 

The  cardinal  wished  to  insist,  but  the  King  abruptly 
quitted  him. 

On  leaving  the  royal  cabinet,  the  grand  almoner  en- 
countered his  deadly  enemy,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who 
had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  who  at  once  called 
out  to  a  sub-lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's  body-guard : 

*<  In  the  King's  name,  follow  me  !  Arrest  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  I" 

The  officer  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  his  prisoner, 
who,  precipitated  as  it  were  in  a  moment  from  his  high 
pinnacle  of  fortane,  was  conducted  on  foot  in  his  rich 
pontifical  vestments,  guarded  on  all  sides,  and  pressed 
upon  by  an  amased  crowd  of  Court  idlers  and  hangers-on, 
to  his  hdtel  looking  ui>on  the  north  wing  of  the  chateau. 
He  contrived  to  slip  a  paper  unperceived  into  the  hand 
of  a  confidential  heyduc,  who  waited  for  him  at  the  door 
of  his  apartment    The  heyduc  posta*  off  to  Paris,  and 
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urives  at  the  PoIuB-Oudinal  euljr  ia  tb«  afternoon.  His 
horse  (alls  dead  in  the  stable,  and  ha  MmBBlf  swoona  in 
the  apartment  of  tha  Abb^  Oeorgal,  after  exolAiming, 
wildl;  :  "All  is  loot ;  the  ininoe  is  arrested  1"  The  alip 
of  paper  wbioh  drops  from  Ms  bsnd  is  oauEht  ap  and  read 
-with"  eagerness  by  the  abb£,  and  in  aooordanoe  vith  the  in- 
BtraetionB  oontained  in  it,  the  scarlet  portfolio,  whiah  h«ld 
all  the.  cardinal's  saoret  oorrespondenoe,  inolnding  the  let- 
ters— gilt-edged  or  bordered  with  vigneOet  bleuea — penned 
by  the  phantom  Queen,  and  on  which  the  Frinoe  de  Bohan 
set  saoh  atoK,  is  forthwith  committed  to  the  flames, 

WI)!le  the  foregoing  events  were  transpiring,  the  Ooont 
and  Conntess  de  la  Kotta  Tare  reooiring  and  returning 
Tiaits  in  trancLnil  seonritj  at  Bar-anr-Anba  It  was  two 
days  after  the  arrest  of  the  oardlnal  that  the  ooonteas  set 
ont  oa  hw  visit  to  the  I>ake  de  Fenthidne  at  OhAtean- 
y  illain,  and  , 
Bengnot  was 
awaiting  her. 

It  was  at  a 
dinner  party, 
at  which  the 
La  Uottea 
were  guests, 
that  the  Abb£ 
Maniy,  j  n  s  t 
arrived  from 
Faiis,  an- 
aoTtnoed  : 

••  There  is  s 
piaoe  of  news 
which    n  o  n  a 


dered  all 
Paris.  The 
Oordinsl  da 
Bohan,  Grand 
Almoaer  of 
France,  was 
arrested  last 
Tnteday,  tha 
FeetiTalofthe 
Asanmption, 
in  his  pontifi- 
cal vestments, 

leaving'  the 
King's  Gabi- 
net.    They 

talk  of  a  diamond  oedklace  which  he  was  to  have 
bought  for  the  Qneen,  bat  whioh  he  did  not  buy  at  alL 
Is  it  not  inoonoelvable  that  for  snoh  a  banble  as  this,  a  grand 
almoner  of  France  dioold  have  been  orreated  in  hia  pon- 
tifical vestmnnta — do  yon  andent«nd  ?  in  his  pontifical 
vestments — and  on  leaving  the  King's  cabinet  ?" 

"As  soon  as  this  intelligence  readied  my  ear,"  eays 
Ooont  Bengnot,  whose  narrative  we  are  qaoting,  "I 
glanced  at  Madame  de  la  Uotte,  vrhosa  napkin  had  fallen 
from  her  hand,  and  whose  pole  and  rigid  face  seemed  aa 
if  it  were  immovably  fixed  above  her  plate.  After  the  first 
eltock  waa  over,  she  mode  an  effort  and  roshed  ont  of  the 
room,  followed  by  one  of  the  chief  attendants.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minntes  I  left  the  table  and  joined  her. 
The  horses  were  already  pat  to  hei  ooniage,  so  we  at  onoe 
set  forth." 

The  oonntea  was  eound  asleep  ia  her  honse  in  Bar-sor- 


Aabefrhea  the  offlcen.of  joatioeaniTed.  An  inspeotor  of 
poUoe  drew  aude  the  bed-cortoins,  and  aronaing  her, 
ehoirod  her  the  MJrs-ds-oocM  for  her  arrest.  From  this 
moment  until  her  departure  from  Bar^nr-Anbe,  the  ooant- 
ess  was  closely  gnorded  by  extmplt  and  oaralry  of  the 
tnamtialaAn,  while  Other  txtmptt  oompelled  her  hnsbud, 
who  hod  retamed  home  in  the  meantinu^  to  aooomp«ny 
them  while  they  made  a  strict  aearoh  thronghont  the 
hotis& 

As  we  havealready  mentioned,  the  fT»Tiiinnl  de  Bohsn  in> 
mediately  after  his  arrest  was  conducted,  closely  gnaided, 
to  his  hfttel  at  TersaUles.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  he  was  removed  to  Forts,  to  the  I^dais-Oardinsl,  whaie 
he  remained  daring  the  night ;  and  the  day  following  tite 
Marqois  de  Lannay,  govemM!  of  the  Bastille,  cwne  to  re- 
ceive the  grand  almoner  into  his  onstody,  and  to  tanafte 
him    to     the 
iron    grip    of 
that    mjsteri- 
oaa     state 
prison    which 
■  rarely  ren- 
dered   iq>    its 
vietima    nntil 
they    were 
snatched  awi? 
by   the   hand 
of  Death. 

The  Oonnt- 
essde  la  Motto 
waa  arrested 
at  fbnr  o'clock 
on  the  morn- 
ing of  thelSth 
of  Angnat, 
and  was  at 
(moe  honied 
ofi'  to  Fatia, 
diatut  aboat 
one  hondrad 
and  forty 
miles  from 
Bar4nF-Aabe, 
and  lodged  in 
theBaatill& 

It  is  impoB- 
siUe  to  oon- 
oeive  the 
senaatioD  cre- 
ated thtoogh- 

icTATOBs—  BO  VMS  8G1.  *"**      Fronoe, 

and,  indeed, 
throi^hont  Europe  generally,  by  theoa  arrests,  and  the 
extraTOgant  romors  to  whitdi  th^  gave  nea.  And  the 
great  fraud  of  the  diamond  necklooe  was  altogether  re- 
garded in  tlie  light  of  a  politioel  vaA,  and  no  time  was 
lost  by  tha  different  intinifwl  faetions  in  twisting  it  to 
serve  their  own  parposes,  without  the  alighteat  regsrd 
being  paid  by  any  one  of  them  to  the  real  character  of 
the  act  itself. 

Fancy  what  a  perfect  fnnd  of  soandol  this  ofioir  of  Uts 
necklace,  enveloped  aa  it  was  at  first  .in  s^oh  an  inpeae- 
trable  mystery,  provided  for  these  de^icatde  nindal 
What  an  arsenal  for  defamation  and  calumoy  it  famished 
to  tha  avowed  eoemiaa  of  Hade  Antoinette  1  The  Origans 
faction  professed  to  look  upon  it  ss  a  state  Qiime,  pre- 
tending to  believe  that  the  real  cnlprit  waa  tha  Queen. 

Her  burning  abhonenoe  agatnst  the  cardinal,  continu- 
ally fed  by  fieab  repocti,  lo  Uiaded  Maiie  Antoinette  to 
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the  strict  rales  and  rigid  formalities  of  justice,  that  in  her 
first  moments  of  passion  she  is  said  to  have  demanded 
the  cardinal's  life  of  the  King,  and  the  King,  moreoyer,  is 
believed  to  have  promised  her  that  he  should  not  escape 
the  scaffold. 

The  trial  that  ensued  of  the  cardinal  and  Madame  de  la 
Motte  is  one  of  the  causen  c6l4breB  of  France,  and  the  re* 
sume  given  of  it  bj  Mr.  Henrj  Yizetelly  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  The  countess  brazened  it  out  to  the 
bitter  end.  Being  asked  to  explain  what  she  had  done 
with  the  150,000  livres  extorted  from  the  Cardinal  de 
Bohan  in  August  and  October,  1784,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
Madame  de  la  Motte  calmly  smiled,  and  with  a  look  of 
offended  dignity  and  wounded  innocence,  vowed  that  she 
had  never  so  much  as  seen  the  money. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was  in  substance  that  Madame 
de  la  Motte  should  be  imprisoned  for  life,  branded  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  all  her  goods  escheated.  This  sentence 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  wretched 
woman  howling  and  biting  like  a  wild  animal  during  its 
execution.     Cardinal  de  Bohan  was  exonerated. 

One  word  in  conclusion. 

She  escaped  from  prison  and  made  her  way  to  London, 
wh^re  she  lived  in  the  uttermost  penury.  In  endeav- 
oring to  elude  the  gripe  of  bailiffis,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
pay  of  the  Duke  d' Orleans,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
bring  her  back  to  Paris — ^the  unfortunate  woman  sprang 
out  of  a  window  and  fell  upon  the  pavement  beneath. 

It  was  her  misfortune  not  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot ;  her  thigh  was  broken  in  two  places,  her  left  arm 
was  fractured,  and  one  of  her  eyes  was  knocked  out ;  in 
addition  to  which,  her  body  was  a  moss  of  bruises.  In 
this  state  she  lived  for  several  weeks. 

In  spite  of  the  prominent  place  which  the  countess  and 
her  doings  had  recently  occupied  in  the  public  mind  of 
Europe,  the  English  journals  of  ihe  day  notified  the  fact 
of  her  decease  in  such  brief  terms  as  the  following  : 

"  August  26th,  179L-:Died  at  her  lodgings,  near  Ast- 
ley's  Biding-sohool,  Lambeth,  the  noted  Countess  de  la 
Motte,  of  '  Necklace '  memory,  who  lately  jumped  out  of  a 
two-pair-of-stairs  window,  to  avoid  the  bailiff" 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  a  woman  whose 
whole  life  was  one  long  career  of  misery,  but  which  might 
have  ended  happily  had  not  the  privilege  of  her  birth,  by 
over-exalting  her  imagination,  developed  beyond  measure 
those  sentiments  of  pride  and  ambition  which  conducted 
her  to  her  falL 
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Thebb  are  few  Summer  mornings  in  Texas  that  are  not 
beautifuL  With  a  bright  sun,  a  fine  breeze  blowing  off  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico  to  freshen  and  cool  the  air,  none  fail  to  feel 
their  charms  ;  but  to  the  hunter  it  is  inexpressibly  delightful 
to  ride  through  those  grand  old  woods,  almost  awful  in  their 
silence,  for  scarcaly  any  sound  breaks  it,  save  the  drowsy 
hum  of  a  bee,  or  the  occasional  sharp  blows  of  a  wood- 
pecker, as  he  seeks  his  insect  breakfast  upon  some  decay- 
ing tree.  There  is,  too,  just  that  dash  of  danger  so  capti- 
vating to  the  real  Nimrod,  and  which  our  stubble-brush- 
ing, stay-at-home  sportsmen  can  never  feeL  How  can  they 
ever  know  those  woodland  duels,  fought  without  seconds, 
where  a  sure  foot,  quick  eye  and  steady  hand  alone  will  avail 
to  make  you  hold  your  own  ?  What  if  yon  miss  a  rabbit  ? 
It  is  nothing.  What  if  you  fail  to  bring  down  a  wild  bull 
in  his  charge  ?  Why,  unleiBS  your  guardian  angel  is  to  the 
fore,  *<salt  will  not  save  you*' ;  none  but  the  vultures  will 
ever  know  how  or  where  you  fell,  and  a  msty  gun,  a  rusty 
hunting-knife,  and  a  bleached  dieleton  will  be  your  only 


monument  NcTer  does  any  one  feel  more  helpless  than 
with  an  empty  gun,  and  in  the  presence  of  wounded  large 
game.  A  bear  there  is  some  chance  with,  because  in  his 
attack  he  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  hunt- 
ing-knife into  play  ;  but  the  weight  and  rush  of  a  bull  are 
fearfuUy  against  you,  unless  you  have  the  activity  of  a 
wildcat.  In  all  dose  encounters,  weight  has  an  immense 
advantage. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  Summer  morning  when  I  started 
to  kill  a  beef,  mounted  on  my  mustang,  armed  with  a 
14-gauge  double-shot  g^n  of  Deane's,  which  threw  a  ball, 
patched  with  greased  fawnskin,  of  yery  nearly  an  ounce 
weight,  and  accompanied  by  my  three  dogs.  Jack,  Midge^ 
and  Killdevil,  broken  to  run  nothing  but  cattle  and  hogs. 
They  were  trained  to  keep  at  the  beds  of  my  horse,  so 
that  I  might  sometimes,  as  I  very  often  did,  ride  suddenly 
on  to  cattle,  and  get  a  shot  or  two.  Of  course,  this  could 
only  be  done  by  riding  up-wind,  a  point  a  backwoodsman 
never  neglects,  as  the  sense  of  smell  in  most  animala  is 
superior  to  that  of  hearing,  and,  I  am  quite  sure,  with  all 
the  deer  tribe,  keener  than  even  that  of  sight.  The  dogs 
were  allowed,  whenever  we  crossed  the  trail  of  hogs  or 
cattle,  to  go  and  bring  them  to  bay. 

On  this  occasion,  t  had  been  riding  for  about  an  hour 
due  west  from  the  plantation,  without  seeing  anything  of 
the  particular  game  I  was  in  search  of.  I  had  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  an  upawn  thicket,  when  all  at  once  the  dogs 
dashed  into  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  them  open, 
and  a  tremendous  rush  being  made  in  my  direction.  The 
stout  poles  of  the  thicket  crashed,  and  bent  like  wheat- 
stalks  ;  and  then,  witii  head  down,  and  tail  straight  out, 
level  with  his  back,  a  mighty  bull  came  thundering  on, 
about  twelve  yards  from  where  I  sat. 

Although  mine  was  as  steady  a  horse  under  fire  as  ever 
was  ridden,  still  the  rush  and  fierce  barking  of  the  dogs 
made  him  fidgety,  so  that  I  placed  both  bullets  too  far 
back  in  the  bull — tho  upper  one,  as  I  afterward  discovered, 
grazing  the  kidneys,  and  the  other  entering  the  panndu 
Having  carefully  loaded  my  gun,  and  hid  my  hoise  in  a 
thicket,  well  knowing  that  the  bull  would  charge  my 
mustang  as  quickly  as  he  would  me,  I  proceeded  on  foot 
to  where  I  heard  the  dogs  holding  him  at  bay. 

I  found  them  in  a  palmetto  swamp,  some  two  hundred 
yards  from  where  I  had  first  shot  at  ihe  bull,  and  tried  to 
stalk  him,  by  crawling  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  pal* 
mettos.  But  the  ground  was  so  soft  that  I  sank  in  over 
my  ankles  at  each  step ;  and  the  palmettos  were  so  thick, 
and  their  harsh,  strong  leaves  rustled  so  much,  I  could 
not  approach  for  a  certain  shot.  In  such  mud,  without 
even  a  sapling  to  dodge  around  in  case  I  failed  to  drop 
him,  I  thought  it  better  to  hunt  him  on  to  different 
ground  and  thick  timber.  The  dogs  then  having  pres- 
ently made  the  swamp  too  hot  for  him,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  move  to  more  favorable  ground.  I 
took  advantage  of  a  large  live-oak  to  advance  upon  him, 
and  getting  within  about  thirty  yards,  fired.  Unfortunately, 
just  as  I  pressed  the  trigger,  he  lowered  his  head  sideways 
to  gore  one  of  the  dogs,  and  I  missed  him.  In  an  instant^ 
like  lightning,  he  made  for  the  flash.  I  stood  out^  and 
with  perfect  coolness  waited  till  he  was  about  six  steps 
from  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  then  fired  again  ;  but,  to  my 
horror,  he  did  not  drop  at  my  feet,  as  I  fully  expected. 
HIb  hot  breath  was  now  in  my  face,  his  red  eyes  close  to 
mine,  as  I  turned  to  run  round  the  tree,  when  my  foot 
caught  or  slipped,  I  know  not  which,  on  one  of  the  above- 
ground  roots,  and  in  falling,  the  bull  passed  one  horn 
through  my  light  hunting-shirt,  tearing  most  of  it  off  me. 
Luckily,  the  impetus  of  his  charge  carried  him  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  beyond  me,  and  my  gallant  dogs  coming  to 
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the  reBonOy  ga^e  me  a  aeoond  or  two  to  swing  myself  up  the 
tree.  There  was  no  time  to  load,  nor  even  to  pick  up  my 
gnn,  and  I  was  barelj  oat  of  his  reach  when  he  was  nnder- 
nea<^  pawing  the  ground  with  his  feet,  bellowing  hoarsely, 
his  ejes  bloodshot,  the  foam,  tinged  with  blood,  covering 
face  and  neck  and  chest — the  incarnation  of  baffled  rage. 
Whether  his  horn  or  head  had  hit  me,  I  do  not  know,  all 
passed  so  rapidly,  bat  I  was  stiff  and  sore  for  seyeral  days 
after. 

Having  reoovered  my  breath,  and  from  the  shook  occa- 
sioned by  my  fall,  I  began  to  think  how  to  rid  myself  of 
my  savage  jailer.  Hunters  are,  or  ought  to  be,  prompt 
with  expedients  for  almost  any  possible  case,  and  my  de- 
termination was  at  once  formed — ^to  (^  higher  up  the  tree, 
find  a  bough  that  would  do  for  a  spear-handle,  and  bind 
the  haft  of  my  hunting-knife  to  it  with  some  strips  torn 
from  the  remnaot  of  my  shirt,  and  then  to  try  and  stab 
him  where  the  head  and  neck  jom,  as  he  often  came  quite 
underneath  me. 

I  had  scarcely  regained  my  station  on  the  large  bough 
— ^having  cut  a  stout  stick  which  would  answer  my  purpose 
— ^when  I  noticed  some  unmistakable  signs  of  "groggi- 
nees  "  in  my  shaggy  opponent ;  his  head  was  lowered,  and 
he  was  swaying  from  side  to  side — a  riddle  easily  read  : 
internal  bleeding  from  my  first  two  shots  would,  I  could 
see,  soon  dose  his  career,  though  he  made  many  a  gallant 
effort  to  shake  off  the  weakness  he  felt  surely  coming 
upon  him.  Brave  to  the  last  he  stood,  but  at  length  top- 
pled over. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  might  be  *'  playing  'pos- 
sum" ;  but  as  he  took  no  notice  of  the  dogs  who  were  lick- 
ing his  wounds,  I  saw  the  game  of  life  was  up  for  him,  and 
descended  from  my  perch,  thankful  for  my^  escape  from 
what  my  Western  friends  would  designate  as  a  "tight 
place." 

Having  picked  up  and  loaded  my  gun,  and  rewarded 
my  faithful  dogs  with-  the  oiSsX  of  the  quarry,  I  rode  home, 
from  whence  some  negroes  and  mules  were  dispatched  to 
skin,  quarter,  and  bring  in  the  carcase  of  as  game  a  bmte 
as  ever  felL 
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By  Jane  G.  Austin. 

HE  town  of  Happy  Valley  lay 
some  ten  miles  off  the  nearest 
railway,  and  was  reached,  when 
reached  at  all,  by  means  of  a  stage- 
coach ;  not  an  accommodation  wagon, 
or  an  omnibus,  or  a  big  carry-all,  or 
any  of  the  modern  apologies  for  that 
all-but-forgotten  luxury,  but  a  regular 
stage-ooaoh,  swaying  backward  and 
forward  upon  mighty  leathern  springs, 
with  a  back,  front  and  middle  seat» 
the  latter  furnished  with  a  broad  strap  by  way  of  back, 
said  strap  to  be  unhooked  at  either  end  to  permit  ingress 
to  the  back  seat ;  with  a  seat  above  the  box  whereon 
three  persons  might  perch  in  perilous  joy,  while  one 
oonld  share  the  coachman's  box  ;  and  a  seat  behind,  cor- 
responding to  that  designed  for  the  guard  on  an  English 
ooaoh,  but  in  this  case  given  to  the  younger  or  rougher 
Bort  of  male  passengers. 

This  equipage,  capable  of  containing  nine  persons  in- 
side and  seven  or  eight  outside,  was  drawn  by  a  spanking 
team  of  four  fine  horses,  the  proi>erty  of  Hiram  Blaisdell, 
proprietor  of  coach,  horses  and  goodwill  of  the  route,  be- 
sides the  comfortable  little  country  inn  known  as  the 
Hopvine  House,  from  the  profusion  of  plants  of  that  de- 


scription clambering  over  its  porch,  and  steetohing  up  to 
the  wide  eaves  of  the  picturesque  old  house. 

The  houffo  was  a  busy  one,  in  spite  of  the  seclusion  of 
Happy  Yallay,  for  the  stage-coach  made  the  connection  be- 
tween two  lines  of  railway,  and  did  a  tidy  business  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers,  who  generally  stopped  to 
dine  at  the  Hopvine,  and  went  away  charmed  with  its 
rustic  beauties  and  hospitality. 

On  the  17th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1856,  however,  Mrs.  Blaisdell's  nicely  prepared  dinner 
waited  in  vain  for  consumers ;  waited  until  the  lamb- 
broth  was  boiled  to  a  jelly,  the  brook  trout  languid  and 
dried  up,  the  roasted  goose  a  mere  anatomical  preparation 
of  mummified  fibre  clinging  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  cus- 
tard, pudding  and  pies  fallen  from  the  vigorous  plump- 
ness and  freshness  of  that  precise  moment  when,  no 
longer  warm,  these  viands  yet  retain  the  sprighUiness  of 
recent  heat 

To  be  exact,  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
dinner  had  been  ready  at  one.  Mrs.  Blaisdell  had  left  off 
being  anxious,  and  grown  sullen ;  her  husband,  pipe  in 
mouth,  had  established  himself,  en  permanence^  upon  the 
top  rail  of  the  barnyard  gate,  whence  he  oould  command 
a  distant  view  of  a  hill  down  which  the  coach  must  roll 
into  Happy  Valley ;  and  Lee,  only  son— only  child,  iu 
&ct— of  the  house  of  Blaisdell,  a  good-looking  youth,  aged 
eighteen,  had  mounted  a  half-broken  colt  in  the  pasture, 
out  of  sight  of  the  house,  and  ridden  out  upon  the  road  to 
meet  the  tardy  coach. 

Five  o'clock  struck,  and  Mrs.  Blaisdell,  opening  her 
bedroom  door,  screamed  down-stairs  to  the  cook: 

"  Hannali,  put  away  the  dinner  things,  and  get  snpper. 
Tell  Laviny  to  set  the  table  over." 

**  How  many '11 1  set  it  for  ?"  asked  Laviny,  a  good  giri, 
bom  without  tact,  and  quite  unable  to  divine  why  her 
mistress,  slammed  the  bedroom  door  without  reply.  As 
she  did  so  the  colt's  bare  feet  pattered  down  the  dusty 
road,  and  Lee  Blaisdell,  fiinging  himself  from  his  back, 
announced : 

''Say,  father  !  the  coach  upset  coming  down  Brewster's 
Hill,  and  Black  Bess  is  lamed  so  I  guess  well  have  to  shoot 
her — and  a  feller's  killed  !" 

"  Black  Bess  lamed  I  There's  a  good  three  hundred 
dollars  gone  to  the  bugs  1"  groaned  the  landlord,  while  b» 
wife,  thrusting  her  head  out  from  among  the  hopvines 
around  her  window,  shrieked : 

*'  A  man  killed,  Lee  ?    What  man,  for  pity's  sake  ?" 
*<  Don't  know,  mother,"  replied  the  boy,  his  voice  oddly 
compounded  of  horror  and  ipiportancQ.     "One  of  the 
passengers.     He  was  on  the  top,  and  fell  head  first  right 
on  a  heap  of  stones.     Quess  hiB  neck  was  broke." 

**  When'll  they  be  along  ?"  asked  the  landlord,  getting 
himself  ddiberately  off  the  gate,  and  putting  his  lighted 
pipe  into  his  pocket,  where  it  presently  set  fire  to  his 
dothesy  and  occasioned  a  minor  pania 

''Bight  away.  They  started  when  I  did.  Th^re  they 
come  1  hear  the  wheels  !" 

And,  in  fact,  the  xmfortunate  cosch,  drawn  by  three 
horses  and  driven  by  a  much  battered  and  highly  sell- 
defensive  coachman,  came  rattling  into  the  village  at  this 
moment,  in  feeble  imitation  of  its  usual  flourish  and  em- 
pressement  of  arrival,  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
an  eager  throng  of  inquirers— some  of  them  eager  to  know 
precisely  how  the  accident  had  occurred,  some  intent  upon 
catching  sight  of  the  body  of  the  slain  passenger.  Rather 
to  the  disappointment  of  these  latter  horror-lovers,  the 
proposed  corpse  proved  to  be  a  living,  although  a  much- 
injnred,  body,  partially  conscious  of  itself,  and  feebly  mur- 
muring a  request  for  a  surgeon. 


GOALS   OF   FIRE. 


This  deniaticl  iras  bolh  reasonable  and  easily  sapi^ed, 
aiuoa  Dr.  Beoeoa  Blo^  iras  among  the  crowd  at  tlie  door 
of  the  ooach,  and  ircnld  piobablj  have  taken  the  injnred 
man  in  charge,  vhioherBr  -way  lus  own  Tiahee  bad  in- 
clined. Now,  however,  ho  at  once  Bammed  great  an- 
thority,  ordered  a  bedroom  to  be  iinmediHt«lf  prepared, 
and  HDperintended  the  wounded  man's  convejanoe  thither 
with  a  vast  amonnt  o(  bnstle  and  ceremony. 

Next  followed  a  ptofsislonal  eiaminatioo,  and  then  Dr. 
Blood  Appeared  below-etalre,  evidently  mnoh  delighted 
both  Tfith  himself  and  his  patient. 


genoe  and  refinement,  as  well  as  great  skill  in  their  mods 
of  nmning,  and  for  a  first-olaoa  invalid  like  this,  I  ahontd 
aay " 

"  Oh,  that's  so  1  Let's  have  Sinter  Margaret,  and  Ttl  go 
right  down  in  the  boggy-wagon  and  get  her,"  interpoeed 
Lee,  excitedly. 

Hia  mother  pondered  for  a  moment,  glanced  at  bar 
boy's  glowing  face,  then  said,  somswhat  coldly  : 

"  Jnst  as  yoa  like,  doctor.  I've  never  bad  anything  to 
do  with  them  Sisters,  but  the  parson  likes  'em,  and  the 
poor  folks  are  all  agog  aboat  them,  and  their  nnrsing  and 


"  This  gentleman  ia  called  Hr,  Hwtgomeiy  Livermore, 
of  New  York,"  annonnoed  he,  "and  his  injuries,  althongh 
not  fatal,  are  highly  serious,  and  will  neoeasit^ta  a  some- 
vhat  prolonged  ooorse  of  treatmenL  Ton  mi^  consider 
your  beet  bedroom  engaged  for  a  month,  at  least,  Mrs. 
Blaisdell,  and  Mr.  Livermore  is  a  gentleman  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  all  that  he  aeeda." 

"Then  he'll  take  a  deal  of  waiting  upon,  and  we  had 
batter  send  for  Annty  Fordid  to  nurse  him."  snggeated 
the  landlady. 

"  I  woBld  rather  ai^  one  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Orphan- 
age" leplied  the  doctor,  blandly.     "They  have  intelli- 


-iNFAoaSeS. 

their  charittea  and  alL  So  go  along^  if  yoB  like^  La^ 
and  fetch  one  of  'em— no  matter  whieh." 

"  I  gneat  it  does  matter,  thongh,"  mnttemd  Lee,  aa  he 
made  three  boonds  ont  of  the  honsa  and  ooiobs  the  road  to 
the  bam.  "Who  wants  the  Mother,  or  that  old  Sstw 
Mary,  or  Sister  Lneia,  with  her  croea  eye,  or  that  little 
novice  oreatore,  Agnes,  or  the  lay  sister  f  Sister  Uargant 
is  the  one,  and  I'd  bo  smashed  np  myself  to  get  her  into 
the  honse  if  there  was  no  cheaper  way," 

Bo  Lee,  having  hameased  the  borae  hinueU  ratliar  than 
await  tlie  hostler's  appearance,  drove  at  a  great  paee  dowa 
the  elm-abaded  village  etraet  to  the  qniet  conrn  in  the 
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ontakirts  of  the  town,  where  stood  the  qoaint  old  oountry 
hoTue,  "built  for  pleMore  and  for  state"  by  the  Whit- 
mans, onoe  the  great  family  of  Happy  Valley,  and  now 
dead,  departed,  extinct  in  its  preoinots. 

The  great  hoose,  fallen  into  decay,  was  advertised  for 
sale  in  a  distant  city,  and,  after  two  or  three  years  of  for- 
lorn appeal,  was  bonght  through  their  bosiness  man  by  a 
company  of  Protestant  rdigieuass  calling  themselves  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  numbering  six  ladies  and  one 
sturdy  lay  sister,  who  apparently  proposed  to  find  her  way 
to  heaven  by  a  ladder  of  pots  and  pans,  brooms  and  scmb- 
bing-broshes.  * 

These  ladies,  provided  apparently  with  the  means — for 
wont  of  which  so  many  charitable  works  never  get  beyond 
the  hearts  of  their  oonoeivers— proceeded  at  once  to  pnt 
their  new  home^  which  they  styled  the  Orphanage,  in  perfect 
order  within  and  withoat,  to  famish  it  simply  but  substan- 
tially, and  to  bring  to  it  some  eight  or  ten  chfldren,  all 
destitute  orphans,  to  whose  care  and  maintenance  they 
proposed  devoting  themselves,  replacing  them  by  others 
so  fast  as  there  should  be  openings  found  for  placing  those 
already  in  hand— either  in  trade,  service,  or  in  adoption 
by  private  familiea 

In  addition  to  this  charge,  the  Sisters  announced, 
through  the  rector  of  the  principal  church  in  the  town, 
that  they  were  ready  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night  iox  service  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  dying  or 
dead,  and  were  glad  to  nurse  or  attend  such  sufferers  as 
long  as  required,  without  payment  of  any  kind,  or  even 
the  necessity  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  so  served. 

The  Beverend  Mr.  Blount  and  his  wife  thoroughly  in- 
dorsed and  recommended  the  Sisterhood,  and,  by  patient 
argument,  finally  did  away  with  so  piuoh  of  the  popular 
prejudice  against  novelties,  and  the  popular  suspicion  of 
free  gifts,  that  the  poorer  class  of  Happy  YaU^yans  at  last 
condescended  to  accept  the  gifts  and  the  nursing  and  the 
services  of  the  gentlewomen,  whose  floating  black  robes 
and  coiffed  heads  .were  apologized  for  by  the  tirelessness 
and  sweetness,  the  patience  and  the  wisdom  they  brought 
with  them. 

The  oldest  of  these  ladies,  commonly  called  Mother  An- 
gelica, was  a  woman  quite  in  middle  life,  and  a  little  severe 
and  stem  of  aspect,  -although  gentle  and  courteous  in 
speech  ;  and  next  in  authority  to  her  came  the  Sister  Mar- 
garet, selected  by  Lee  Biaisdell  as  the  jewel  in  this  chap- 
let  of  saints ;  and  her  it  is  whom  we  now  behold  seated 
beside  the  boy  and  listening  attentively  to  his  account  of 
the  late  accident 

A  woman  of  perhaps  thirty  years  old,  with  a  face  which 
lUii&t  have  fallen  a  little  short  of  its  present  perfection  in 
any  other  gear  than  those  white  linen  folds  which  so  per- 
fectly define  its  classic  outlines,  and  so  marvelously  suit 
the  pure  pallor  of  its  skin,  firmly  grained  as  the  petals  of  a 
magnolia. 

The  great»  dark  eyes,  too,  with  their  slender  black 
brows  and  sweeping  lashes,  are  just  what  an  artist  would, 
if  he  could,  depict  for  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  the*deli- 
eately  tinted  lips  are  curved  to  that  pensive  droop,  love- 
lier than  all  the  smiles  of  unchastened  joy  and  youth. 

The  poor  folk,  among  whom  she  toiled  so  unremittingly, 
called  Sister  Margaret  "nice-looking,  if  she  wasn't  so 
pale";  the  rector  and  his  wife  were  always  wishing  they 
might  have  a  picture  of  her  painted  as  the  Mater  Dolorosa, 
as  the  Magdalen,  as  Saint  Agatha,  or  as  a  dozen  other 
lovely  and  sorrowful  saints  ;  the  young  ladies— some  of 
them,  that  is— wondered  why  she  didn't  use  a  little  pink 
powder,  and  Lee  Biaisdell  took  to  saying  his  prayers  again, 
having  left  off  that  pious  practice  for  some  years,  and 
loved  to  fancy  that  it  was  Sister  Margaret  to  whom  he  in- 


trusted them  for  transmission,  along  with  her  own,  to  the 
higher  Power. 

If  the  nun  was  conscious  of  this  semi-adoration^whioh, 
indeed,  she  might  have  read  twice  on  any  Sunday  in  the 
village  church,  where  the  Biaisdell  pew  was  dose  to  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  Orphanage  seats— she  did  not  show 
it,  treating  the  boy  with  just  the  same  gentle  coldness  and 
gracious  reserve  she  showed  to  every  man  in  town,  unless 
it  was  the  Beverend  Mr.  Blount»  who  was  chaplain  of  the 
Orphanage  and  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Sisterhood. 

But  Lee  found  it  bliss  enough  to  be  allowed  to  talk  fo 
the  object  of  his  worshifftt  and  to  dt  beside  her  on  the  nar- 
row wagon-seat^  and  when  he  finally  drew  rein  at  the  door 
of  the  Hopvine,  his  right  arm  fairly  ached  with  the  exer- 
tion of  holding  in  the  fiery  young  horse,  who  could  not 
understand  why  he  was  to  i>erform  his  journey  so  slowly 
in  returning,  when  it  had  been  so  rapid  in  going  out 

The  landlady  and  the  doctor  stood  ready  to  receive  the 
volunteer  nurse,  and,  both  talking  together,  escorted  her 
up-stairs  and  to  the  door  of  the  sick  man's  room  without 
giving  her  time  to  ask  a  question,  or  indeed  to  speak  at  all. 

*' You'll  find  him  conscious,  but  not  inclined  to  talk 
mudlu  I  wouldn't  ask  him  any  questions,'*  whispered  the 
.doctor,  leading  the  way  into  the  room,  and  going  to  adjust 
the  window-blind,  while  Sister  Margaret,  smiling  ever  so 
little  at  the  caution  against  talkativeness,  went  directly  to 
the  bedside  and  looked-  down  into  the  hard,  handsome 
face,  with  its  cruel  black  eyes— so  very  black  in  the 
deathly  pallor  of  the  face,  staring  gloomily  up  into  hers. 

As  the  look  of  those  two  pairs  of  eyes  crossed  each  other, 
however,  a  change  swept  over  both  faces— a  great  wave  of 
excitement,  surprise,  triumph,  ohang^g  the  impressive 
features  of  the  man  to  the  mask  of  a  succeiBsful  fiend  ;  a 
deeper  pallor,  a  frozen  horror,  a  spasm  of  terror,  almost 
despair,  contracting  the  Sister's  lovely  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then  giving  place  to  an  expression  of  divine  trust  and 
peace  as  her  lips  rapidly  and  silently  moved  in  an  ejacula- 
tion of  prayer.     He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Beally  1  Well,  this  is  luck  I"  whispered  he  ;  and  Dr. 
Blood,  briskly  returning  to  the  bedside,  demanded  : 

*<  What's  that  ?  What's  he  saying.  Sister  ?  Did  he  ask 
for  anything  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  sir.    It  is  very  dose  here,  is  it  not  ?*' 

And  the  Sister  went  to  the  open  window,  through  whose 
green  jalousie  shutters  the  hopvines  were  thrusting  ding^ 
ing  fingers  as  they  climbed  up  to  peep  in,  and  leaned 
heavily  for  a  moment  against  the  window-frame,  while  her 
cold  fingers  interlaced  themselves  convulsively  and  her 
white  lips  trem}>led  in  their  prayer. 

"No,  no,  I  don't  want  anything  but  to  be  quiet,"  wailed 
the  sick  man,  peevishly.  "  You  can  go  now,  and  leave 
that  woman  here,  in  case  I  need  anybody." 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes.  She  came  on  purpose,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, not  more  than  half  pleased  at  his  patient's  tone.  "  She 
is  a  Sister,  you  know,  and  goes  out  nursing  when  she  is 
sent  for.  I  sent  for  her,  thinking  you  might  prefer  her  to 
a  regular  nurse,  but " 

*•  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right  You  can  go  now,  doctor — 
you  can  go.     Good-night" 

'*  Good*night,  sir.  I  will  give  Sister  Margaret  some  in- 
structions for  the  night,  and  then " 

He  crossed  the  room,  murmured  for  five  minutes  in  the 
ear  of  the  quiet,  pallid  woman,  who  listened  steadfastly 
and  without  reply,  and  at  last  withdrew,  closing  the  door 
slowly  and  with  ostentatious  caution. 

"Lock  that  door,  and  then  come  here,"  ordered  the  sick 
man,  harshly.  Sister  Margaret  approached  the  bed,  and, 
leaning  upon  the  foot-board,  quietly  said  : 

«<I  am  her^  but  I  shall  not  look  the  door;  I  have 
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nothing  to  say  to  you,  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  (rom  you, 
that  the  whole  world  may  not  listen  ta" 

"So  I    You  are  very  independent,  znadam." 

"  Perfectly  so.    Why  should  I  not  be  ?*' 

"  Why  ?  Because  you  are  my  wife,  and  bound  to  obey 
me,  and  to  be  independent  is  to  be  disobedient." 

*'  I  am  bound  to  nothing,  so  far  as  you  are  oonoemed, 
and  you  know  it'* 

"  We  shall  see.  The  moment  anybody  comes  into  this 
room  now,  man,  woman  or  child,  I  will  daim  you  for  my 
wife,  and  bid  you  throw  aside  all  tiiis  mummery  of  dress, 
put  on  your  own  dothes,  call  yourself  by  my  name,  and. 
when  I  am  able  to  leave  this  place  go  wi^  me,  and  behave 
yourself  as  a  respectable  woman  should.*' 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  do  so." 

"Of  course  you  do.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  ask 
your  advice. " 

"  Very  well.  You  will  force  me  to  defend  myself  in  my 
own  way." 

"  And  how  is  that  T! 

'*  I  make  no  threats,  and  do  not  feel  obliged  to  give  you 
any  information  as  to  my  resources.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain  :  I  shall  never  lay  aside  this  habit,  or  call  myself 
by  your  name,  or  live  with  you  in  any  capacity  again,  and 
the  law  will  bear  me  out  in  my  resolve.  I  have  friends^ 
and  I  have  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive.'' 

The  man  lay  silent  for  some  moments,  the  blood  mount- 
ing feverishly  to  his  forehead,  his  mouth  working  with  a 
passioo  of  rage  and  doubt 

At  last  he  abruptly  said  : 

*'  You  declared  that  you  had  given  me  every  penny  of 
your  fortune." 

"And  so  I  had." 

••  How  will  you  pay  lawyers'  fees  ?" 

••  My  mother  has  money." 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  conceal  the  truth.  My 
mother  is  the  head  of  our  community  in  this  place.  It  is 
her  fortune — which  would  have  been  mine  at  her  death, 
and  yours  if  you  hod  been  wise  enough  to  bide  your  time 
patiently — that  maintains  the  Sisterhood." 

"  Ho  1  I  like  that  1  I  marry  a  girl  professing  to  be  heir- 
ess of  a  great  property,  and  she,  from  some  craze  or  other, 
runs  away,  turning  her  back  on  all  her  marital  obligations  ; 
and  not  only  steals  herself,  but  i>er8uades  her  doting 
mother  to  follow  her  into  the  same  foUy,  and  invest  the 
money  I  have  a  regular  legal,  and,  as  you  may  say,  a  relig- 
ions daim  upon,  in  I  know  not  what  fanaticism  and  tom- 
foolery !  But,  I  can  tell  you,  once  for  all,  Mrs.  laTer 
more,  I  am  not  the  man  to  stand  that  sort  of  nonsense. 
You  may  tell  your  blessed  mother  that  the  Sisterhood  is 
going  to  be  sold  out  cheap,  and  she  and  you  are  coming 
baok  to  New  York  to  live  as  becomes  decent  and  sane 
women,  or  I  will  shut  yon  both  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  I" 

The  last  words  were  screamed  out  in  a  tone  of  resistless 
frensy,  and  Sister  Margaret  perceived  that  the  fever, 
whose  approach  she  had  foreboded,  was  already  upon  the 
patient,  and  likely  to  increase  with  great  violence  and  ra- 
pidity. No  danger  now  of  what  he  might  say  attracting 
undue  attention  ;  and,  going  to  the  door.  Sister  Margaret 
Bummoned  the  landlady,  asking  her  to  send  again  for  the 
doctor,  as  he  had  requested. 

AU  that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  for  many  nights 
and  day3,  did  that  devoted  and  heroic  woman  struggle 
with  the  Destroyer  for  the  life  of  one  who  had  made  her 
own  Ufe  a  bitterness  and  a  curse.  No  mother  beside  the 
bed  of  her  darling  child,  no  bride  beside  the  bed  of  the 
young  husband  of  her  love,  no  wife  of  a  sick  old  man 
whose  death  will  plunge  her  into  penury  and  obscurity, 


could  have  contested  the  battle  more  strenuously,  forgot- 
ten herself  more  thoroughly,  showed  more  courage,  pa- 
tience and  strength. 

"If  he  recovers,  it  will  be  thanks  to  you,"  said  the  old 
doctor,  admiringly. 

"  Under  God  I"  murmured  Sister  Margaret 

That  night  he  attempted  her  life.  Quite  worn  out  phys- 
ically, she  had  consented  to  sleep  for  some  hours  upon'  a 
couch  in  the  sick-room,  while  one  of  the  women  of  the 
house  watched. 

About  three  o'dook  in  the  morning,  Lee,  waking  sud- 
denly with  a  sense  of  danger  to  the  saint  whom  he  so 
fondly  worshiped,  leaped  out  of  bed,  hastily  dressed  him- 
sdf,  and  went  to  the  sick  man's  door. 

It  stood  a  little  ajar,  and,  through  the  opening,  the 
boy  could  see  the  nun's  pure,  pab  lace,  with  the  dark 
lashes  sweeping  down  upon  the  cheek,  and  one  hand 
upon  the  cross  at  her  breast,  as  she  lay  fast  asleep. 

Unwilling  to  disturb  her,  he  lingered  for  a  moment  be- 
fore creeping  away,-  and,  as  he  stood,  saw  the  gaunt  and 
maniac .  face  [of  the  sick  man  thrust  forward,  as  he  came 
creeping  stealthily  on  from  Behind  the  bed. 

In  his  hand  glittered  a  knife,  and  in  his  eyes  shone  the 
lust  of  murder,  heightened  by  maniacal  fury. 

Pushing  open  the  door,  Lee  aptaaig  forward  with  an  in- 
articulate cry.  The  madman  oast  one  wild  glance  toward 
him ;  then,  dropping  the*  knife,  threw  himself  upon  his 
victim,  seizing  her  slender  throat  in  both  his  hands. 

The  watcher,  awakened  from  her  Isithless  deep,  shrieked 
aloud ;  and  Sister  Margaret,  atmggUng  wildly  in  that 
deadly  grasp,  uttered  a  gurgling  and  convulsed  cry,  which 
thrilled  through  the  heart  of  her  young  champion. 

With  a  shout  of  horror  and  anger,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  murderer ;  but  he,  strong  with  the  strength  of 
madness,  yelled  bade  defiance,  and  might,  in  theend,  have 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  boy's  callow  strength,  had  not 
others  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  among  them,  conquered 
him,  and  replaced  him  in  his  bed  and  under  proper  guard- 
ianship. 

After  this.  Sister  Margaret  was  never  snffered  to  watch 
alone,  and  during  a  part  of  almost  every  night  Lee  Blais- 
dell  shared  her  watch. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  nights  that  the  sick  man,  opening 
his  eyes  suddenly,  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
figures  sitting  silently  beside  his  bed,  and  calmly  ariied  : 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  man  ?" 

"  Lee  Blaisdell,  son  of  the  landlord  of  this  housa" 

"  And  who  is  that  lady  ?" 

"  Sister  Margaret,  of  the  Orphanage." 

"You  are  nustaken,  Lee  BlaisdelL  That  lady  is  Mar- 
garet Livermore^  my  lawful  wife^  who  ran  away  from  me 
some  three  years  ago,  and  whom  I  now  daim  before  you 
as  witness." 

"  He  is  raving  again,  Sister,  is  he  not  V* 

"  She  dare  not  say  sa    Look  at  her  guilty  face." 

*'  It  is  worse  than  raving  to  use  that  word  in  connection 
with  her." 

And  the  boy  looked  proudly  and  fondly  at  the  face  of 
his  saint,  and  was  shocked  to  see  how  disturbed,  even  ter- 
rified, it  could  look. 

"  Does  he  frighten  you.  Sister  ?"  asked  he,  wistfully. 

"  Yes,  Lee.  I  am  afraid  lest  the  peaceful  and  happy 
life  I  have  led  in  this  place  is  to  be  ended.  It  is  quite 
true  that  he  was  my  husband,  and  that  I  left  him  without 
his  permission  ;  but  I  had  cause — good  cause  ;  and,  if  he 
drives  me  to  extremity,  I  shall  show  it" 

"  It  is  a  lie,  madam  V*  broke  in  the  sick  man,  coarsdy. 
"You  fancied  me  in  love  with  your  cousin  Alice." 
-Fancied?" 
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"  Ym  ;  a  man  JmIoim  ttmcj  iritbonl  proof." 

"  I  hare  proof— proof  that  wonld  gi*«  ma  a  diTorM,  if 

Iflhoaatoiuait." 

"  ynM  ia  it,  now  ?    Com^  prodnoa  it,  onoa  for  an." 
."  I  liara  Alice'a  own  awom  atatemcnt,  writtan,  aigonl 

and  witnaaaad." 

'•Idon't1[WUnaiL" 

"AUoa  bvarif,  daaplf  paoitant,  moat  hnmblj  eontrita. 


"  It  would  not  be  naoeaaaij.  I  Itave  th«  forged  diadi 
bj  which  jon  tried  to  rob  mj  mother  of  her  fcvtona.  I 
oan  ooDTiot  yoa  of  fdon^,  and  ibnt  jroa  up  in  a  Stale 
priaon,  and  the  law  reloaaoa  a  feJon'a  wife  from  tha  dia- 
graoa  of  bar  bonda." 

"Yon  told  me  that  ahonld  be  daatn^ed." 
"  It  WM  not  mina,  and  whaa  I  asked  m^  mother  for  it, 
ahe  retnaed  It     Bba  wiaelj  foraaaw  that  I  might  yet  need 
leading  a  n«w  ,  it  for  a   aafa 

and  holy  Ufa  protaetion 

of       darotion  agaiiHt     your 

and  charity  in  tyranay." 

our    rdigiona  "Yon     and 

hooM,      doea  your     mother 

not  deny  the  an    a    oospla 

ain  intowhiah  of    liara    and 

•ha  waa  blind-  traitoia.    Aa 

ly  lad."  for  yon,  there 

"Bha  I1t» 
here,  with 
yoo,  in  this 
Orphanage  7" 
'■Yes." 
"And  yon 
wonld  pub- 
lioly  bhut  her 
charaoter  in  a 
ooort  of  law 
to  obtain  a 
(liToroa  ?"  ha 
•nked,  with  a 
aUL'ei.  laaiTiL  of  i  OAaao  or  raoir  it  tm  ibsm  oh  *>■  wBaar,  tt  ii*m*d. 
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rai  oimn  or  l  tbuhmd  noor  ■iBoiiKnta  vitb  khbuh  fob  «  ciaao  or  nxurrLM,  ti  kimad. 

jour  life  a  dnzen  tlmoa  repeat  one  single  tror<l 

orer,  and  -whaterer  she  that     I     hare     heard, 

aaT*  about  Jon  \a  what  though  it'a  not  jon  that 

I  betiere,  and  I'm  not  onght  to  be  aahamed  of 

going  to  bavfi    her    BO  the  troth  ;  bntloonoee 

aboard  I'  how  the  proTing  him  a 

It  vaa  Leo  vho  spoke,  Tillaia  would  hurt  and 

and  the  other  two  start-  griere  7011,  and  I  ahall 

ed  nod  looked   toward  bold  mj  tongne,  nnlesa 

him,  half  temOedathis  be  triea  to  injure  70a 

Toice  ;  for  bftth,  carried  in  any  way.     Then  ITl 

away   by   the    paaaiona  speak  oni" 

and   the  memonos  that  "Too  will  consnltme 

their    own    words    had  fltst,  won't  yon,  Lee  V 

btirred,  had   qnite   tor-  asked  Margaret,  and  the 

gotten  Ua  preaenoe,  and  siok  man,  gnatjung  his 

the    woman,    at    least,  teeth,  cried,  Timonsly: 

would    neverhaTo  "  Yes  ;  see  ber  ooax- 

spoken   sa  openly  had  ing  and  fooling  thi;  boy 

she  remembered  iL  before  my  Twy  eyee,  tho 

Lse's  quick  eyea  read  ahameleaa    jade  I     And 
her  glanee,  and  he  an-                                                                                                                   '     sbe    to    flont   at    poor 

swered  it  franUy  ;  little  Alice  I" 

"Don'l     be     afraid.                                                                                                                   '  "Since    yon' are    so 

Kster.      I    shall    nerer                 rmboii  rume  ras  ncir  poa  tub  iLions  and  ountns.  mncb    better,   I    shHll 
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leave  yon  now  to  the  oare  of  a  hired  nnne,**  said  Sister 
Margaret,  coldly.  **I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
danger  of  a  relapse,  and  I  am  Tery  maoh  worn  in  body 
and  mind.  God  be  with  yoa,  imd  grant  that  we  may 
never  meet  again*  I  shall  keep  the  secret  of  your  crimes, 
unless  yon  force  me  to  betray  them  in  self-defense,  and  I 
answer  for  this  lad's  silence.  But  you  are  not  to  say  one 
word  about  me,  good  or  bad,  remember.'' 

He  made  no  reply,  and  she,  going  out  of  his  sight,  sat 
down  by  the  window,  and  watched  the  dim  red  morning 
breaking  through  the  eastern  clouds,  and  when  the  sun 
was  risen  went  her  away,  teUing  the  landlady  that  no 
especial  nursing  was  needed  more,  imd  that  Mrs.  Fordick 
might  be  able  to  perform  such  duties  as  would  be  required 
for  a  few  days  longer. 

Bat,  although  Aunty  Fordick  performed  the  menial 
duties  of  the  sick-room,  and  Mrs.  Blaisdell  was  most  happy 
to  give  all  the  oompanioniriiip  the  invalid  would  accept, 
there  was  another  voUinteer  vtatcher  whoea  attentions 
n  3ver  faOed  by  day  or  night ;  for,  while  he  slept,  Lee's 
tlog  Leo  kept  watdi  in  the  corridor,  with  strict  orders  from 
Lis  master,  whose  every  word  he  comprehended,  to  let  no 
rot  stir  without  giving  an  alarm. 

Almost  four  weeks  passed  away.  Aunty  Fordick  had 
long  since  been  relieved  from  duty,  and  Mrs.  Blaisdell 
every  morning  dreaded  lest  before  night  her  profitable 
lodger  should  pay  his  bill  and  take  his  departure.  Lee, 
without  relaxing  his  vigilance,  had  begun  to  think  it  use- 
lees,  and  Leo  spent  the  night  in  wondering  what  all  this 
amounted  t«  in  the  end,  when,  about  two  o'clock  one 
morning,  he  found  a  delicate  piece  of  steak  lying  upon  the 
floor  near  Mr.  Livermore's  bedroom  door.  Watching  is 
hungry  work,  as  every  one  knows  ;  and  Leo,  after  a  little 
consideration,  began  to  eat  the  steak,  and,  having  his 
month  fall,  did  not  growl  very  loudly  when  the  lodger, 
who  had  for  some  days  made  many  private  advances  to- 
ward his  friendship,  walked  quietly  past  him  and  down 
the  stairs.  The  meat  ewallowed,  Leo  sat  himself  down  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  the  more  he  considered  the  more 
naeasy  he  became,  especially  as  certain  qualms  of  the 
stomach  suggested  that  his  supper  might  possibly  disa- 
gree with  him. 

Finally,  feeling  that  two  heads  are  often  better  than  one, 
and  wishing  advice  upon  the  matter,  he  rose  upon  four 
very  queer  and  unsteady  legs,  and  staggered  into  his 
master's  room,  where  his  piteous  whines  soon  attracted 
attention,  and  Lee,  striking  a  light,  discovered  that  his 
dog  was  very  ill  indeed. 

"  Poison  1"  exclaimed  he,  aloud,  and  poor  Leo's  whining 
groan  echoed  the  suspicioa. 

"  Who  did  it  ?"  was  the  mental  qaestion  forming  itself 
immediately  in  the  young  man's  mind  ;  and  following  out 
the  chain  of  reasoning,  he  went  to  Mr.  Livermore's  door, 
and  quietly  raised  the  latch.  The  room  was  empty,  and 
Lee  felt  the  flesh  of  his  scalp  creeping  with  terror ;  but 
not  on  his  own  account  HastUy  dragging  on  his  clotbos, 
he  half  carried,  half  dragged  poor  Leo  down-stairs,  found 
the  outer  door  unfastened,  and  made  his  way  to  the  bam, 
where  slept  Peter,  the  old  hostler. 

Him  he  roused,  gave  orders  for  certain  vigorous  remedies 
to  be  administered  to  the  dog,  and  seizing  a  shot-gun  hang- 
ing above  the  desk  in  the  little  office,  he  set  ofif  uxx)n  a  run 
iQ  the  direction  of  the  Orphanage. 

As  he  made  the  last  turn  in  the  side-road  leading  t> 
ward  it,  a  column  of  sparks  and  smoke  shot  up  into  the 
air,  then  another,  and  another  ;  the  hous3  was  on  lire  in 
tUree  places  1 

Bedonbling  his  speed,  aod  shouting  hoarsely  for  help, 
the  boy  dashed  forward,  discharging  his  gun  at  a  black 


flgure  which  glided  away  from  the  front  of  the  house  as 
he  approached.  A  shriek  of  agony  echoed  the  report  of 
the  gun,  and  following  it  came  cry  upon  cry  from  the 
blazing  house,  as  the  inmates  saddenly  waked  to  a  sense 
of  their  peril. 

The  front  steps  and  door  were  already  blazing,  and 
smoke  and  flame  ponring  oat  of  the  lower  windows  proved 
that  the  incendiary  had  found  means  to  enter  the  house 
and  set  fires  within.  Bushiog  round  to  the  back,  Lee  dis- 
covered that  the  two  back  doors  were  also  on  fire,  and  the 
horrible  idea  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  the  intention  had 
b^n  to  cut  off  all  means  of  egress,  so  that  the  inmates  of 
the  house  should  perish  in  the  flames. 

^'*  We'll  seel  Qod  and  Samt  Margaret  help  me  F' 
shouted  the  boy,  and  flinging  himself  upon  the  least  for- 
midable of  the  fiery  barriers,  he  beat  and  scattered  it  with 
the  stock  ol  his  gnu,  with  brandies  dragged  from  the  trees 
dose  at  hand,  with  his  own  hands  and  feet,  until,  scordied, 
blinded,  breathless,  he  had  torn  and  scattered  it  asunder, 
kicked  in  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  dense  smoke  filling 
the  passage  within. 

One  moment  for  breath,  and  then  dashing  along  the  cor- 
ridor and  through  the  dining-room,  he  stood  in  the  front 
hall,  and  started  back  in  horror.  Obairs,  tables  and  pic- 
tures had  been  piled  upon  and  beneath  the  stairs,  and 
all  were  in  a  light  blaze^  while  above  were  heard  the  voices 
of  women  and  children,  lamenting,  crying,  praying,  and 
tiie  clear  tones  of  Sister  Marg^aret's  voice  crying  out : 

"  Be  quiet — ^be  calm  I  Qod  is  here,  and  will  care  for  us 
in  life  or  death  !" 

"  Bring  water  up,  then,  and  ponr  it  upon  the  stairs- 
quick,  quick  I  or  it  will  be  too  late  1"  shouted  Lee,  already 
dragging  away  the  lighter  combustibles,  unheeding  the 
terrible  burns  of  hands  and  face,  and  the  scorching  air 
seeking  an  entrance  to  his  lungs. 

''Lee  1"  cried  Sister  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  relief  and 
hope,  that  shot  straight  to  the  boy's  heart ;  and  then  came 
the  dash  of  water  from  above,  and  his  own  strength  re- 
vived, and  presently  the  stairs  were  safe,  and  the  prison- 
ers came  rushing  down  and  out  into  the  living  air  through 
the  door  the  brave  boy  had  opened  for  them. 

Then  all  wrought  together,  and  so  effeotivdy  that  the 
flames  were  presently  got  under ;  and  when  the  towns- 
people, with  their  little  eng^e,  arrived,  there  remained 
almost  nothing  to  do  except  to  wonder  and  exdaim  at 
what  seemed  almost  a  supernatural  escape. 

But  while  others  talked  and  exclaimed  and  stood  about 
in  groups,  Lee  Blaisdell  was  looking  for  something  or 
some  one  in  the  barn  in  the  grove  behind  the  house,  in 
every  nook  and  comer. 

Presently  he  found  it  in  the  cellar,  just  beneath  a  burned 
and  broken  bulkhead,  whidi  had  fallen  in  with  it — a 
moaning,  senseless,  bleeding  and  scorched  body  of  a  man, 
with  a  charge  of  shot  through  the  calf  of  his  right  leg. 

The  boy  kndt  beside  him,  looking  dowikin  doubt  and 
disgust. 

'*  Shall  I  accuse  him  ?  I  can  prove  it  on  him.  What 
would  the  say  ?^  She  would  let  him  go,  I  am  sure.  Coals 
of  flre  on  his  head— that's  what  the  pareon  said  about 
doing  good  to  your  enemies.  Well,  I  wish  some  of  these 
real  coals  had  been  a  little  livelier." 

So  Lee  called  help,  and  the  almost  lifeless  form  was 
dragged  out  from  the  ruins,  and  carried  on  a  litter  back  to 
the  Hopvine  Inn,  and  tbe  doctor  called  again,  who  shook 
his  head,  this  time  moro  mournfully  than  before. 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  gone  to  the  fire  ;  it  was  too  much 
for  him.  Lee,  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  let  him,"  said  he, 
reproachfully.  "And  then  it  was  awfully  simple  to  carry 
a  gun,  anyway.    What  did  he  want  of  that  ?    I  suppose 
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when  lie  fell  in  throngh  the  bulkhead,  it  went  off  and  shot 
him,  didn't  it  ?  Ton  fonnd  the  gon  alongside  of  him, 
didn't  yon  ?" 

"Somebody  did— Peter,  onr  hostler,  I  belieye  it  was. 
Yon  can  ask  him  how  it  all  happened  when  he  gets 
better,"  said  Lee,  sententionslj,  and  again  the  doctor 
shook  his  head. 

•«  When  he  gets  better  I"  said  he.  "He's  going  to  be  a 
Tery  siok  man  yet  It  ain't  the  shot— that's  only  a  flesh- 
wonnd,  and  don't  signify — ^bnt  he  was  all  shaken  to  pieces 
by  the  first  accident ;  and  Fm  afraid  now  of  those  inward 
injnries  that  he'd  scarcely  got  over,  and  maybe  has  aggra- 
vated. Fm  mortally  afraid  Mr.  Montgomery  livermore's 
lait  will  and  testament  will  be  probated  very  soon." 

"Which  prognostic  proved  correct,  for  within  another 
month  the  wretohed  man  had  gone  to  Ms  account  wlthont 
ever  speaking  a  rational  word  again.  His  body  lay  in  the 
little  chnrch  the  last  night  before  it  was  returned  to  earth, 
and  Sister  Margaret,  Sister  Alice,  and  the  sad,  stem 
Mother  Angelica  kept  vigil  beside  it — the  two  younger 
women  with  tears,  and  piteous  supplication  for  God's 
jnoroy  upon  him  whom  both  had  loved,  and  to  whom  both 
had  forgiven  the  bitterest  injnries  man  can  offer  to  woman ; 
bnt  Mother  Angelica  shed  no  tears,  asked  not  for  mercy, 
bnt  solemnly  repeated  to  herself  those  texts  of  Scripture 
speaking  of  the  justice,  the  retribution,  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty  Judge.  Let  us  hope  the  Becording  Angel 
failed  to  set  down  her  words. 

The  Orphanage  was  rebuilt  and  refurnished  with  the 
money  returning  to  Sister  Margaret  at  her  former  hus- 
band's death,  and  it  still  thrives  and  prospers,  bringing  to 
Happy  Valley  something  of  that  good  fortune  which  the 
€(erman  goblin  story  describes  as  accruing  to  a  little 
hamlet  near  which  a  colony  of  fairies  hod  temporarily 
settled. 

And  Leo  recovered  his  health,  living  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  enduring  the  rough  caresses  of  three  hearty  little 
youngsters,  chUdren  of  Lee  Blaisdell,  who  inherited  the 
Hopvine  House,  and  remained  in  youth  and  middle-age, 
and  to  this  day,  as  stanch  an  admirer  and  partisan  of 
Sister  Margaret  as  on  the  Tnight  when  he  offered  his  life 
to  save  hers,  and  followed  her  example  in  heaping  fiery 
coals  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  upon  his  enemy's  head. 


THf  HED6EH00. 

Thb  dog  trained -to  aid  his  master  in  hunting  the  feath- 
ered fowl  is  here  at  fault  This  creature  seems  fair  prey, 
bnt  the  fellow  has  rolled  himself  up,  and  the  tightness  of  the 
skin  sets  every  spine  erect  and  firm.  Even  a  fox  is  baffled. 
However,  an  old  practiced  dog  will  find  a  way.  He  will  can- 
tiouflly  roll  the  ball  on  toward  a  pool  or  stream,  and  when 
poor  hedgehog  nnroUs  at  his  sudden  splash  it  is  all  over 
with  him. 

The  food  of  the  hedgehog  consists  of  insects,  snails, 
frogs,  mice  and  snakes.  Dr.  Buckland  placed  a  snake  in 
the  same  box  with  a  hedgehog.  The  hedgehog  gave  the 
snake  a  severe  bite,  and  then  rolled  itself  up,  this  process 
being  repeated  until  the  spine  of  the  snake  was  broken  in 
several  places ;  it  then  began  at  the  tail,  and  ate  the  snake 
gradually,  as  one  would  eat  a  radish.  White  has  seen  it 
bore  down  and  eat  the  roots  of  the  plantain,  leaving  the 
leaves  and  stem  untouched. 

The  flesh  of  the  hedgehog  is  said  to  be  good  eating,  and 
the  gypsies  frequently  make  it  a  part  of  their  diet,  as  do 
the  paople  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

During  the  Winter  it  lives  in  a  torpid  state,  in  a  hole 
well  lined  with  grass  and  moss,  and  when  discovered  looks 


like  a  round  mass  of  leaves,  as  it  has  rolled  itself  among 
the  fallen  foliage,  which  adheres  to  its  spikes. 

The  hedgehog  has  been  known  to  throw  itself  bcddly 
from  a  considerable  height,  trusting  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  spring  for  breaking  its  faU.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
the  spines  ore  upright  the  force  of  the  fall  would  not  tend 
to  drive  the  end  of  the  quill  upon  the  animal,  but  merely 
test  the  elasticity  of  the  curved  portion. 


MADEMOISELLE  GEORGES. 

This  perhaps  greatest  of  all  French  thtgediennes  (atter 
Bachel)  was  bom  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Her  father  was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre- 
of  a  small  village  in  Normandy,  where  her  mother  x>er- 
formed  the  soubreUe  parts.  Subsequently,  her  father  be- 
came manager  of  a  theatre  at  Amiens,  and  here  the  little 
Marguerite  Georges  Weimer,  who  afterward  became  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Georges,  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  five.  The  public  would 
have  spoiled  her  with  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  indul- 
genceSy  had  nature  intended  gifts  so  magnificent  to  be  ex- 
hausted during  immaturity.  She  became,  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  pupil  of  Mile.  Banoourt,  than  without  a  rival 
as  an  actress.  After  fourteen  months  of  study.  Mile. 
Georges  made  her  <MbuL  The  supremacy  of  the  tragic 
scene  was  at  this  time  held  by  Mile.  Duchesnoia,  whose 
first  appearance  had  taken  place  some  months  previously. 
Her  admirers  thronged  to  her  support  on  the  eventful 
evening  when  Mile.  Georges  first  tested  her  powers  as  a 
tragedienne,  and  partisan  feeling  ran  high  between  the 
two  camps. 

The  Imttle  was  long  and  desperate  ;  it  was  opened  with 
hisses,  continued  with  blows,  and  ended  with  small-swordi 
and  pistols.  When  the  rival  divinities  played  in  the  same 
tragedy,  the  two  armies  tore  up  the  benches  of  the  pi^ 
and  threw  them  at  each  other's  heads.  The  honors  of  these 
demonstrations,  said  Geofiroy,  the  redoubtable  and  ror 
nowned  critic,  belonged  to  the  ddbutante;  the  dust  to  Du- 
cheanbis.  In  a  word,  both  had  talents  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  while  Duohesnois  was  almost  repulsive  in  her 
ugliness,  her  rival  possessed  a  face  and  form  marvelous  in 
their  beauty.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  latter  carried 
the  day  ? 

The  first  protector  of  Mile.  Georges — ^we  use  the  word 
in  its  primitive  and  paternal,  and  not  its  derided  and  scan- 
dalous  sense— was  a  Polish  prince.  He  furnished  her  a 
suite  of  rooms  of  Oriental  magnificence,  stocking  the 
drawers  with  satins  and  diamonda  She  accepted  the  key 
to  this  marvelous  establishment*  upon  the  prince^s  solemn 
declaration  that  no  second  key  existed. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  first  fell  a  victim  to  her  talent  and 
beauty.  He  was  an  assiduous  and  impassioned*  but  an  un- 
successful, suitor.  His  first  consular  brother,  it  is  said, 
was  more  fortunate. 

She  carried  success  with  her  all  over  Europe,  remaining 
four  years  in  Bussia,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
especial  favorite  of  the  Empress-mother.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  she  returned  to  France,  and  abandoned  tragedy 
for  the  drama. 

No  actress  ever  created  so  many  masterpieces.  She  in- 
terpreted the  vigorous  and  palpitating  prose  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Dumas,  De  Vigny,  and  all  contemporaneous  play- 
wrights of  ability. 

We  believe  that  MUe.  Georges  is  still  living ;  certain  it 
is  that  at  seventy-five  she  performed,  from  time  to  tim3^ 
the  characters  that  she  played  in  her  teens,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  and  advice  of  friends. 
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THE   PINEAPPLE  TRADE   IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 
By  Urs.  Fkank  Lbsluc 

DcBora  onr  iMant  trip  to  Naasan  and    the  Bah&ma 
I»Und«,   the  ftrtist  ftnd  I  spant  a  ver;  enjoyable  da^ 
amoogat  the  pmea— not  those  odoriferooB  treaa  benaath 
-whose  toipeatine  shades  ooasninptiTe  inTalida  ebb  their 
Itle-braath  atref,  bnt  in  the  midst  ol  fragrant  pineapples, 
vhioh  ve  visited  on  their  native  heath,  ocitioized  in  the  bad, 
admired  in  the  stem,  and  tasted  in  the — oan.     Hiring  a 
ooavejanoe  in  Nuun,  we  drove  five  miles  to  a  piotaissqne 
plantation,  aitaatad  on  the  shores  of  an  eiqniHite  sheet  of 
vater,  emooth  as  a  mirror  and  glittering  -with  san-aparks, 
flailed  Z^ke  EiUaraey,  which,  from  its  strong  famil;  re- 
■emblanoe,  is  evidently  a  near  relative  to  those  eolebntted 
lakas  orer  the  beanties  of  which  the  American  tonrist  so 
fondly  loves  to  linger.     We  fonnd  the  plantation  quite  an 
original  and  peonliar    aight,    the  leaves,  blossoms    and 
yonng  trait  all  brilliantly  col- 
ored   in   green,  pnrple,    pink 
and  yellow,  each  pine  seated 
royally   upon   ita    throne    of 
sword-like  leaves,   and  ripen- 
ing in  a  leianraly  and  arrogant 
fashion  of  its  own,  promising 
maturity  abont  midsnmmer. 

The  overseer  received  ns 
most  oontteonaly,  and  onr 
toor,  like  one  of  Oook's,  was 
•'petaonallyoondaoted."  With 
considerable  prickings,  not  of 
oonsoienoe,  bnt  of  the  spiky 
and  TJciona  thorns  bristling 
npon  the  sword-like  leaves, 
we  plnnged  throngh  acres  of 
pines,  admiring  the  ooniterons 
plants,  now  stopping  to  "tap" 
a  prize  spegimen  of  a  glorions 
orange -yellow,  anggeetlve  of 
golden  symp ;  now  halting  to 
criticize  a  snckiag  yonngater, 
still  green,  bnt  promising  great 
things.  The  d  e  b  1  a  r  a  pass 
throngh  plantations  mach  as 
we  did,  making  notes  of  area, 


space,  aiee  and  conditba  of 
the  plants.  Heaanremenia  are 
taken,  oalcntationa  are  mad* 
and  entered  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  pnrpoae ;  eatinateg 
are  rapidly  oonjeotared  as  to 
ripening,  and  agreements  nti- 
fled  o;i  the  spot. 

The  OTerseer  cf  this  plan- 
tation eatiniated  that  he  cut 
from  seventy  to  eighty  ttoo- 
sand  dozen  pines  a  year,  and 
informed  ns  that  during  ihe 
previous  season  fifteen  corgoti 
of  fresh  fruit  nnd  foitj  thou- 
sand dozen  cana  of  pieaerved 
pineapples  wera  shipped  by 
the  owner  of  the  estate. 

The    fruit    trade    of    iheae 
ialands  is  quite  large,  but  car- 
ried  on  in   a    desultory  uul 
uncertiin    fashion ;     oranges, 
lemona,    bananas,    pineappln 
and  cocoanuts  are  the  princi- 
pal   exports ;    the    softer    fmita,   as    sapadillos.   guavu, 
mammtfea,    alligator    peara,    sonisops,    Jamaica    appka, 
grape-&nits,  star  apples,  and  several  other  varieties,  being 
mostly  conanmad  at  home. 

The  most  extensive  orcharda  are  on  the  other  islands  of 
the  group,  known  here  aa  the  Ontside  Islands,  and  tradiog 
schooners  go  round  from  island  to  island,  oolleeling  their 
cargoes  piecemeal  and  making  separate  bargains  -with  esob 
fruit-grower. 

We  boarded  a  sloop  trading  in  pines,  and  it  was  aa  good 
as  "  Pinafore  "  to  hear  that  captain  dug  ouL  Surrounded 
by  gesticulating  darkeys,  piotnresqnely  attired  and  in  ani- 
mated gronps,  each  partienlar  darkey  having  pineapples 
to  dispose  of,  and  each  howling  at  the  top  of  hia  or  her 
Toioe*.  "Dar'a  de  pine  for  de  money  I"  "Hare's  Inbbly 
fruit  I"  "  Take  dis  one,  cap! '  "Dere'ajuioeforye,  honey  I" 
"Qrowed'em  myself,  oap  1"  "Dar  ain't  snoh  pines  asdeaa 
on  d'ialand  I"  "Oib  dis  child  aohanoe,  oapl"  the  captain. 
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roaring  louder  than  the  ohonui,  oamed  his  lowest  price, 
and  in  spite  of  entreatieB,  snggestiona,  denonoiatioiis, 
howls  of  scorn,  expressioDB  of  oontampt,  and  other  indiea- 
tioBS  of  popnlar  leseatment,  held  on  to  bis  offer  ;  and  ere 
ve  qmtted  the  deok  of  his  tight  little  oraft  her  hold  was 
crammed  (nil  of  the  seUoted  spplaa, 

"I  gnessm  lose  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  voyage,"  ob- 
served the  captain,  "bnt  yon  see,  gento,  I  boaght  at  low 
watar  from  thooa  blamed  niggera," 

^le  process  of  oanning  pinee  ia  somewhat  elaborate. 
The  ripe  tnit  ia  broagbt  m  from  the  snrroaading  planto- 
tiona  on  donkej-oarts,  or  it  is  delivered  at  the  wharf  from 
boats  ooming  from  the  Ontnde  Islands,  the  natives  bear- 
ing it  on  tbair  sboaldera  in  baaketa  to  tlie  shore,  where  it 
is  somewhat  nnoeremoniously  dnmped  beneath  a  shed. 
No  pineapple  below  a  certain 
standard  is  ever  taken.    Tables 
are  ranged  along  the  wharf,  at 
which  women  and  girls  stand 
in    readinesa   to    reoeivr    the 
fmit,  which  is  handed  to  each 
"parer"  in  abaaket,  and  with 
it  a  tin  cheek,  good  at   the 
offioe    for    a    certain    stated 


The  "parera"  operate  on 
the  tongh-hided  frait  with 
wondrons  dexterity  and  mar- 
veloaa  rapidity.  How  they 
cnt  and  elaah  and  chop  so 
swiftly  withont  lopping  off 
slices  of  their  own  fleeb,  ia  a 
marvel  to  the  writer.  They 
stand  at  the  tables,  eecb  oper- 
ator placing  her  pines  in  posi- 
tioD,  and  in  a  few  minntea 
the  fmit  ia  as  ianooent  of 
cntioIeaB  a  billiard-baU.  The 
ladies  lighten  their  labors  by 
that  which  is  so  dear  to  every 
daughter  of  Eve  —  gossip. 
Sometimes   a    song    ia    intro- 


dnoed,  while  that  pecnliar 
laughter,  ao  feebly  imitated 
\ij  even  the  beat  negro  deline- 
ators, ringa  and  yaw-yaws,  till 
the  bine  wavea  re-echo  it  to 
the  glistening  beaoh. 

In  an  adjoining  shed,  to 
which  the  pared  pinea  are  con- 
veyed, is  a  long  counter  laden 
with  the  oana  that  are  to  travel 
from  "Indna  to  the  Pole." 
Behind  this  eonntat,  and  be- 
aida  the  eases  of  pared  pines, 
stands  a  Bmall  regiment  of 
"alicera,"  whose  buaioess  it  is 
to  sllee  tbe  fmit,  and  plooe  it, 
when  sliced,  in  the  cons.  This 
movement  is  one  of  extreme 
celerity,  and  again  do  we  ex- 
pect to  see  human  fingers  sent 
flying  into  the  cans  along  with 
the  yellow-white  ft  nit  diak& 

'When  the  pines  pass  the 
"slioers,"  the  cans,  still  open, 
are  transferred  to  another 
deportment  to  be  filled  with 
aymp,  which  is  ladled  into 
each  by  a  dipper.  This  syrap  is  manntaotured  of  purs 
rain-wat«r,  caught  for  the  pnrpoee  in  oiatems  lined  with 
hydranlio  cement,  and  sugar  of  the  very  highest  standard 
of  quali^.  Two  experts  are  oontinnally  employed  in 
ladling  the  syrup  from  miniature  vats  into  the  cans. 

Now  oometf  the  prooesa  of  Beallng  the  tops  of  the  oona. 
In  a  long,  well-ventilated  shad,  several  men  stand  opposite 
small  charcoal  fnmaoea,  A  number  ot  cans  are  placed  by 
aaaistanta  upon  the  shining  oonnter,  and  as  fast  as  is  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  effective  work,  the  sealer  dexterously 
manipulates  tho  looaely  topped  cans  with  the  fiery  breath 
of  the  fumaoo-rod,  wluch  fitatona  on  the'  tops,  the  solder 
doing  the  rest.  The  cans  are  then  weighed  and  paaeed 
on  to  the  boiling-room,  an  apartment  in  wbioh  we  did  not 
linger  one  second  longer  than  waa  absolutely  necessary 
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to  the  purpose  of  our  visit  Enormous  'caldrons,  ball  fall 
•of  madly  boiling  water,  stand  imbedded  in  the  floor ;  oyer 
each  oaldron  tackle  for  lifting  and  lowering  the  iron  vessel 
containing  the  cans.  When  the  vessel  is  filled,  it  is  low- 
ered into  the  boiling  water,  where  it  remains  until  the  air 
within  each  can  becomes  expanded — the  space  of  four  or 
five  minutes;  then  the  vessel  is  hoisted  high  and  dry, 
and  a  hole  pnnotnred  in  the  top  of  each  can  to  permit  the 
air  to  escape,  this  hole  being  instantly  resoldered,  when 
the  cans  are  again  lowered  jinto  the  caldron,  where  they 
xemain  nntlL  the  fruit  is  completely  cooked. 

All  these  departments  of  labor,  of  course,  require  skill 
and  system  in  execution. 

The  labeling  next  takes  place,  affcer  this  the  packing  in 
cases,  and  then  comes  ijie  shipment.  Thanks  to  the 
perfect  system  of  canning  and  exporting  the  pineapple, 
it  is  now  within  easy  reach  of  poor  as  well  sa  rich,  and  the 
wooden  shanty  and  the  brown-stone  mansion  can  store 
this  piquant  delicacy  with  the  assured  conviction  that  at  all 
times  a  delectable  morsel  may  be  summoned  to  aid  in  tho 
development  of  the  frugal  meal,  or  in  that  of  the  lordly 
menu  of  fifteen  courses. 


BILLURDS. 

The  game  of  billiards  was  introduced  by  the  first  Baron 
Kew,  who  was  the  Chief  Lord  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
with  power  to  add  to  his  number. 

The  votes  were  registered  by  the  deposition  of  one  white 
ball,  one  ball  with  a  speck  upon  it,  and  one  red  ball,  in 
the  three  pockets  with  which  the  board  itself  (a  sort  of 
table)  was  originally  furnished. 

The  president — «.«.,  the  Baron  Kew — marked  with  a 
stick,  the  x>ointed  end  of  which  was  chalked,  the  numbers 
gained  by  the  candidates,  e.^.,  for  the  office  of  Bedellus 
Paroohialis. 

Daring  the  sitting  of  the  board,  the  mace — the  ensign 
of  authority — was  held  by  the  president's  daughter. 

In  time,  however,  this  cumbersome  piece  of  official  ma- 
ohinery  was  entirely  superseded  by  13  William  L,  cap.  2. 

Sitting  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  green  cloth,  attended 
only  by  his  secretary,  the  youthful  Lord  Goodun  de  Fluke, 
and  his  daughter  the  Honorable  Miss  Everie  Stroke,  the 
baron  from  time  to  time  listlessly  rolled  the  three  balls 
into  the  three  pockets  of  the  now  unused  table,  whence 
they  were  picked  out  again  either  by  Lord  Goodan  or  Miss 
Everie,  whose  eyes  were  speaking  more  passionately  than 
words,  while  the  baron,  occasionally  striking  '^  one  ball 
against  another  with  his  pointed  wand,  stopped  to  con- 
aider  the  effect 

The  white  ball  hit  the  ball  with  a  speck  on  it,  and  glanced 
off  against  the  red. 

''C'este  une  combinayson  nouvellel*'  said  the  baron, 
meditatively,  id  the  best  Norman-French  of  the  period. 

Lord  Goodun  squoze  the  hand  of  the  faire  Everie. 

'*  H  me  faut  six  poches,"  said  the  baron  ;  then  added  to 
himself,  ' '  poches  vides.  *' 

"  Je  vous  prendraye  sans  kelkahows,*'  whispered  Lord 
Goodun. 

Again  the  lovely  girl  bent  her  head,  and  Unshed  for  the 
seventeenth  time  that  morning. 

The  baron  sent  two  balls  into  a  pocket 

'*  Jevoys  tout  ce  qu*este  I"  he  exclaimed,  looking  toward 
the  young  couple. 

Lord  Goodun  appeared  confused,  but  the  beautiful 
Everie,  rising  from  her  seat,  replaced  the  balls  on  the 
table. 

"I  will  now  try,"  said  the  baron,  in  plain  Saxon — ^he 


spoke  excellent  Saxon  on  occasion,  especially  when  ha 
was,  what  was  then  termed,  "  put  out " — "  I  will  now  try 
something  new,  only,  though  I  see  what  the  game  will  be 
in  time,  it  is  so  difficult  to  invent  names  for  the  strokes.** 

€k>odun  and  Everie  stood  together— always  together — 
behind  him,  while  he  smote  the  speckled  ball,  high  up  oa 
its  right  side,  with  considerable  force.  It  drove  the  un* 
speckled  ball  against  the  side  of  the  table,  and  suddenly 
returning,  intervened  between  the  red  ball  and  the  white, 
so  craftily  as  to  prevent  their  meeting.  '*  Smack  V*  went 
the  speckled  and  the  white,  coming  together  sharply. 

Smack  /  •  .  •  It  seemed  to  be  an  echo  behind  the  baron, 
or  was  it  only  the  noise  made  on  the  table  ? 

"It  Bounded  like  a  kiss,"  quoth  the  baron.  Then  he 
turned  and  eyed  his  two  companions,  who  were,  however, 
standing  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 

"  Call  it  a  kiss,"  returned  Miss  Everie,  demurely. 

"  Hum  1"  said  the  baron,  "I  will 

Lord  Goodun,  as  his  secretary,  wrote  down  the  flnt 
rule  and  title  in  the  new  game — "  When,  eta  eta,  coming 
together,  eta  eta,  it  shall  be  called  a  kisa" 

"  And  what  shall  a  kiss  count  for  in  the  game  ?"  asked 
Miss  Everia 

Lord  Goodun  was  about  to  reply  something  enthusi- 
astioally,  when  the  baron  interrupted  with  : 

"Nothing.  A  kiss,  being  merely  an  accident,  shall 
count  for  nothing.  You  see,*'  continued  the  baron,  scien* 
tifically,  •*  you  can't  always  rely  upon  a  kiss.  You  may 
get  it,  or  you  may  not,  and  it  leads  to  nothing." 

Lord  Goodun  and  Miss  Everie  exchanged  looks. 

"You  try  your  hand,"  said  the  baron,  presenting  Lord 
Goodan  with  the  stick. 

"I  shoald  call  this,"  observed  the  young  aristocrat, 
playfally,  **  the  Kew ;  for  I  shall  never  see  it  without 
thinking  of  you." 

"Et  alors,"  cried  the  fair  gurl,  "par  1^  est  snspenduo 
une  queua" 

"  !7Vft?-Wfln,"  said  the  baron,  and  put  it  down  in  his  new 
book  of  Anglo-Saxon  Games,  dedicated  to  William,  Duo 
de  Kormandie  et  Boi  d'Angleterre. 

"And  I'll  play  with  the  mace,'*  continued  Miss  Everie^ 
whose  object  was  evidently  to  put  her  father  in  the  very- 
best  of  tempers. 

"  Encore  bien!**  exclaimed  the  baron,  and  out  came  his 
note-book  once  mora  "You  two  play  together,  and  I'll 
mark.     Stop  I  let's  see-^ow  old  am  I  ?" 

"Fifty,"  answered  the  demoisella  He  was  sixty,  if  a 
day. 

"  Je  le  suis,  tu  as  rayson,"  replied  the  baron  ;  "St  oin- 
quante  le  jeu  sera  fayt     Allez." 

There  was  yet  another  consideration,  of  which  tho 
baron,  as  an  old  gamester  (aU  the  Norman  nobility  were 
gamesters  in  those  days),  could  not  lose  sight  What  were 
his  child  and  Lord  Goodun  to  play  for  ? 

**L*amour,**  murmured  Miss  Everie,  softly. 

"Well,"  said  the  baron,  "it's  all  speculation.  How- 
ever,  it's  a  match.     So,  as  I  said  before,  allez," 

The  strokes  that  Lord  Goodun  made  surprised  no  one 
more  than  himself  and  so,  being  unintentional,  they  were 
called  after  him,  and  set  down  as  Flukes. 

Then  the  mode  of  scoring  was  settled. 

One  evening,  an  affable  dignitary  of  the  neighboring 
Cathedral  of  St  Hedwigs  happened  to  look  in  when  thef 
were  hard  at  their  new  gama  This  time  the  baron  waa 
making  a  stroke,  and  his  daughter  was  scoring.  The 
white  ball,  struck  by  the  baron,  hit  the  red,  and  glancing 
off  at  a  tangent,  struck  the  spotted  ball ;  thence,  with  half- 
expended  force,  it  spun  against  the  side  of  the  table,  and 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  flew  upward,  and  caught  tho 
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Very  Beverend  Dr.  Johannes  Petros  on  the  nose.    He 
had  ** looked  in  "  without  "looking  out" 

**  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  baron. 

**The  canon  I  the  good  canon  !"  shrieked  Miss  Ererie, 
running  to  the  assistanoe  of  her  friend  and  confessor. 

«<Omne  est  rectum,"  said  the  good-natur^  eooksiastio, 
in  monastic  Latin«  "  Quid  sit  Indus  hie  ?  Timeo  diabolos 
dona  ferentes.     Yens  oomprenney  bang  cela  V* 

*'  ni  name  that  stroke  after  jou*  monseigneur/'  said  the 
baron  ;  "that's  a  oanonious — id  esi^  a  canon." 

Whenever  the  young  people  played,  Lord  Goodun  lost 
eyerything  to  his  fair  antagonist.  She  commenced  by 
being  "twenty  to  his  love,"  and  ended  by  being  eyery- 
thing  to  his  love,  which  remained,  as  the  mathematici  say, 
^'constant" 

The  canon  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  united 
the  hands  of  Miss  Everie  Stroke  and  Lord  Qoodun  de 
Pluke.  He  (the  canon)  never  recovered  the  blow  on  the 
nose,  from  which  he  had  silently  Buffered  a  martyrdom. 
He  died  in  odore  aanctUcUiSt  and  engraved  on  the  exqui- 
site brass  (a  portrait  of  himself  holding  his  right  hand,  ex- 
tended, to  his  injured  organ)  are  the  words — 

"  Ejus  mortis  onusa  proxima  fuit 
Naso  supor-violent^  afflato." 

The  baron  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  King  by  dedicat- 
ing to  him  his  book  of  sports,  and  by  calling  the  newly- 
invented  game  after  his  Majesty.  William  the  Conqueror, 
of  England,  was  popularly  known  as  William  the  Hardy 
Norman,  and  among  his  friends  as  Billy  THardy.  In  a 
moment  of  inspiration  the  baron  said,  '*  Enregistrez  le  jeu 
sous  le  tbtre  de  Billy -ardi,"  In  the  gradual  refinement  of 
the  French  and  English  languages,  the  name  has  reached 
us  as  ••Billiards." 


WHAT  ARE  BEAUTY  AND  SUBLIMITY? 

BuBKE,  Mengs,  and  other  adherents  of  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, make  beauty  to  consist  in  mere  shape.  Ooleridge 
stated  the  principle  of  beauty  as  "multiety  in  unity." 
"All  the  disputes,"  writes  Schiller  (in  "Letters  and  Es- 
says "),  "  which  ever  reigned  in  the  philosophical  world, 
upon  the  conception  of  beauty,  and  which  reign  in  part  at 
the  present  day,  have  only  this  origin,  that  the  inquiries 
commenced,  either  not  with  a  rigorous  discrimination,  or 
resulted  in  a  combination  not  sufficiently  perfect." 

Beautiful  art,  and  that 'beauty  in  Greek  architecture  on 
which  the  mind  rests  with  complacency,  shows  no  parade 
of  means ;  yet,  like  efficiency  of  character,  its  force  is  made 
visible  oidy  by  its  results.  The  motto  of  the  artist  shoald 
be,  "Ostendo  non  ostento."  Yet,  as  Beynolds  (8th  Dis- 
course) said,  "  When  simplicity,  instead  of  being  a  cor- 
rector, seems  to  set  up  for  herself — that  is,  when  an  artist 
seems  to  value  himself  solely  upon  this  quality — such  an 
ostentatious  display  of  simplicity  becomes  then  as  disa- 
greeable and  nauseous  as  any  other  kind  of  affectation.  It 
is  in  art  as  in  moral :  no  character  would  inspire  us  with 
an  enthusiastio  admiration  of  his  virtues,  if  that  virtue  con- 
sisted only  in  an  absence  of  vice ;  something  more  is  re- 
quired ;  a  man  must  do  more  than  merely  his  duty  to  be  a 
hera  Those  works  of  the  ancients  which  are  in  the  highest 
esteem,  have  something  besides  mere  simplicity  to  recom- 
mend them.  Yet  simplicity  is  our  barrier  against  that 
great  enemy  to  truth  and  nature — affectation." 

Beauty  and  sublimity  are  thus  considered  by  Coleridge 
("  Lectures  on  the  Dramatists  ") :  "  The  Greek  art  is  beauti- 
fuL  When  I  enter  a  Greek  church,  my  eye  is  charmed, 
and  my  mind  elated.  I  feel  exalted,  and  proud  that  I  am 
a  man.    But  the  Gothic  art  is  sablime.    On  entering  a 


cathedral,  I  am  filled  with  devotion  and  with  awe ;  I  am 
lost  to  the  actualities  that  surround  me,  and  my  whole  being 
expands  into  the  infinite ;  earth  and  air,  nature  and  art,  all 
swell  up  into  eternity,  and  the  only  sensible  impression  left 
is,  'that  I  am  nothing.* " 


TURKISH  WOMEH  IN  TBE  PASfflON. 

A  ooBBBSPONDENT  writcs  from  Oonstantinople :  The  in- 
mates of  the  harem  walk  abroad  enveloped  in  gay  silk,  or 
more  commonly  in  white,  as  though  on  their  way  to  a 
masquerade ;  or  as  if  a  cemetery  had  suddenly  come  to 
life,  and  the  shrouded  forms  were  out  on  a  general  parade. 
The  faces  must  be  kept  covered  with  a  piece  of  figured 
cotton,  called  a  "mandil,"  which  is  indescribably  t^gly. 
The  feet  and  ankles  Of  these  sheeted  figures  are  in  full 
view.  The  Syrian  women  and  girls  go  visiting  and  to 
church  with  a  scarf  of  white  dotted  lace  thrown  jauntily 
over  their  pretty  black  hair  and  bright  ribbons,  but 
modesty  requires  them  to  don  the  Moslem  sheet  when 
they  do  their  shopping  in  the  bazaars.  There  are  am- 
bitious women,  who  aspire  to  Paris  styles  instead  of  the 
plainer  print  of  the  ordinary  Syrian,  and  who  yet  cling  to 
the  gayer  colors  of  a  more  barbaric  taste.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, one  whom  I  saw  at  the  Pasha's  garden  reception, 
attired  in  a  scarlet  and  drab  walking-suit,  plum-colored 
velvet  hat  with  light  blue  feathw  and  pink  fiowers,  and 
yellow  kids,  her  child  decked  in  red  velvet  and  gold  braid. 
There  was  a  grand  wedding  the  other  day  in  the  high- 
toned  native  society,  where  the  trousseau  was  from  Paris 
and  the  supper  by  a  caterer ;  but  some  of  the  relations 
from  the  country,  not  understanding  the  ways  of  more  civ- 
ilized society,  put  their  hands  into  the  salad  and  helped 
themselves,  sitting  with  their  shoes  off  and  their  feet 
tucked  up  under  them  on  the  satin  divan. 


WASHINGTON  AS  A  FIREMAN. 

In  1774  the  Friendship  Fire  Oompany,  which  still  exisi<9, 
was  organized.  It  at  first  consisted  of  citizens  who,  out  of 
"mutual  friendship,'*  agreed  to  carry  to  every  fire  "two 
leathern  buckets  and  one  great  bag  of  oznaburg,  or  wider 
linen."  Washingtcxi  was  made  an  honorary  member,  and 
when  he  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1774,  at 
Philadelphia,  he  examined  the  fire-engines  in  use  there. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  1775,  he  bought  from  one  Gibbs  a  small  fourth-class 
engine  for  £80  10s,  and  just  before  he  set  out  for  Boston 
Heigphts  to  become  commander-in-chief  he  dispatched  this 
little  engine  to  the  Friendship  Company.  When  in  Alex- 
andria, during  his  younger  days,  he  always  attended  at 
fires,  and  assisted  to  extinguish  them.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life  a  fire  occurred  near  the  market  He  was  riding 
down  King  Street,  followed  by  his  servant,  also  on  horse- 
back, and  he  saw  the  Friendship  engine  poorly  manned. 
Biding  up  to  a  group  of  well-dressed  gentlemen  near  by, 
he  called  out :  "  Why  are  you  idle  there,  gentlemen  ?  It 
is  your  business  to  lead  in  these  matters."  And  throwing 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  his  servant,  he  leaped  off  and 
seized  the  brakes,  followed  by  a  crowd  that  gave  the  en- 
gine such  a  "shaking  up"  as  it  never  knew  afterward. 


Fbo^  the  piety,  gentleness  and  forbearance  of  women 
spring  most  of  the  Christian  virtues  that  adorn  society  ; 
and  from  the  tcDdemess  and  compassion  stamped  on  their 
hearts  arise  the  greatest  number  of  those  benevolent  deeds 
that  form  the  chief  blessings  of  life. 
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I,  LEAH. 

"I  AM  going  to  bring  Winny  Pago  to  ooll  upon  yon," 
Leah.    I  wonder  if  you  will  Uko  him." 

"Ok  the  basis  of  Winny  F&ge'a  being  a  mui,  my  dear 
Nell,  moat  of  my  friends  -wonid  expreas  surprise  at  your 
qoMtioning  the  result,"  I  answer,  laoghing  up  into  Helen 
Bnrton's  lace. 

She  frowns  her  ready  frown. 

"I  do  not  look  upon  yon  u  they  do,  and— onoe  for  all, 
Leah,  it  hurts 
roe  to  hear 
yon  sneer  in 
the  way  you 
do— harts  me 
to  heu  yon 
estimate  yoor- 
self     beneath 

ard " 

I  langh  as  I 
interrupt  her 
—a  little 
■oorofally. 
perhaps;  in 
that  line,  at 
least,  I  do  not 
■paremyselt 

•■■Balow 
my  standard  I' 
—  may  b  e. 
Nail,  bnt  not 
twlow  my  aot- 
nalsaUr 

"Pahaw  I" 
she  ories, 
Isnghing  too, 
"Toa  know 
perfaotiy  wdl 
what  I  mean. 
Toa  an  tras 
and  honest 
and  olean- 
Bonled  as  ever 
a  woman  was, 
and  yet  yoa 
try — positiTO- 
ly  lejoioe,  I 
thinir,  in  nuk- 
ing people 
tMliere  that 
yoa  are  a  sort  • 
of  demon  in  \ 
hnnun   form,  -<' 

seeking  whom  'iL.  ,,  ^^g.  _.. ,  ,4,  ^^g  ,ob  *  mo-skt.  wt 
yoa  may  de-  -  - 


OKI  Wilts!  tbib  ib  wuiHt's  osasruio  ima 

"Do  I  7  Well,  what  is  Winny  Page  like  ?  A  fine 
field,  think  yon,  for  domaatio  missions  ? — sinoe,  teltm  vous, 
man  amii  that  Is  rather  my  vooation  thtn  flirting  naagbtily 
with  men  and  women." 

"Winny — well,  aericnuly — ^Winnyis  nothing  at  all  won- 
derful, Leah.  Bnt  then,  really,  he  is  like  no  other  man." 
,  "Z  never  saw  him,  I  believe." 

"No ;  he  is  not  a  disagreeable  object  of  contemplation, 
on  the  wholoT-what  yon  and  I  call  a  handsome  man, 
tbongb  the  world  would  soaroelyback  as." 

"Well,  bring  him.  if  you  like." 

"When?" 
VoL  XL,  No.  3-21. 


"  Oh,  let  mo  see.    Tnesday?— no.   Wed  neadey  evening." 
"Tnie,   honest,   and  cWn-sonled;"  au  I?    Ah,  Nell, 
what  strange  power  is  there*in  Leah  Thome's  weak,  on- 
buaatifol  face,  in  her  weak,  nnbeaatifal  oharaoter,  to  hate 
drawn  you— strong,  clever  woman  that  yon  are — to  deem 
her  those  three  things  whi<ji  she  is  not  t    What  strange 
power  is  it  that  has  made  men  her  playthings  since  she  was 
thirteen,  and  has  left  her  lieart-whole,  even  if  the  bloom 
has  been  braahed  oS  her  peoohy  youth,  at  twenty-three  ? 
^What^stnnga  power.that,  by  inatinot  or  caprice,  mther 
than   by  will, 
makes  vomen 
learn   to  love 
her  with  some- 
thing of  that 
fieree  passion 
women   now 
and  then  fe«l 
for  some  other 
of  their   own 
kind?— and, 
withal,    leavra 
bar — Oodhelp 
her  I — starving 
in   the   midst 
of  a  fsast, 
thirst  with 
.  tlie   full    cup 
l»essed'to  her 
lips  I 

Be  makes— 
or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say  tan 
thoasand 
grouping  as- 
oeetorsnuke — 
some  women 
sweet  and 
wholesome  be- 

theix  innate 
requirement; 
others  battle 
for  the  healthy 
supremacy 
with  wild 
desins  and 
eager,  impa- 
tient pnlses, 
and  gain  the 
day  by  dint  of 
■trngglc  and 
self-control ; 
and  yet 
others,  spcci- 
slly  oonstruct- 
ed  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  developing  and  illuatrating  the  evil  of  a  woman 
when  she  is  evil.  I— Leali,  am  of  this  latter  clas&  I  ait 
down,  nay,  I  kneel  down,  helplessly  before  my  irresistible 
tenderacBses.  I  am  powerless  before  tham.  Every  groove 
and  channel  of  my  oharaoter  and  natoro  plays  remoise- 
lessly  into  the  same  worihlesSi  craving  want — love,  desire, 
neceatity  for  admiration.  I  must  have  it,  I  always  have 
had  it,  and  I  shall  go  on  having  it,  I  suppose,  until  some 
day  when  the  gray  creeps  in  among  m/  brown  looks  and 
the  alumberous  flres  die  cnt  of  my  eyes ;  and  perchance, 
too,  Leah,  dear,  yon  will  theo  leatn  tiie  incoming  of  that 
strange,  foreign  word,  ^'rest." 
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'Wednesday  night  I  am  going  with  my  father  to  Mrs. 
Graham's  ball^it  is  fdr  her  daughter  Minnie's  cl4hut^  and 
sapposed  to  be  going  to  be  &  trinmph  in  the  ball  line. 
This  oiroomstanoe  I  had  not  at  all  oyerlooked  when  I  told 
Nell  that  she  might  bring  Winny  Page  on  Wednesday 
evening  instead  of  Tuesday.  First  impressions,  on  the 
whole,  are  apt  to  be  indelible  ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  I 
think  Winny  Page  may  just  as  well  see  me  first  in  black 
tolle,  with  crimson  trails  of  roses  about  it,  and  with  corals 
on  my  neck  and  arms  and  in  my  ears,  as  not 
''Leah,  you  will  do." 

I  oast  my  last  glance  at  my  mirror  as  John  hands  me  the 
two  oards  at  about  half-past  eight ;  and,  a  little  weary  of 
the  old  face-^a  little  weary,  too,  of  myself  and  my  ways, 
I  run  in  to  tell  papa  that  I  should  like  to  Ibave  at  a  quar- 
ter-past nine,  and  then  I  go  down  yery  slowly  to  meet 
Winny  Page. 

Nellie's  eyes  fly  oi>en  for  a  second  at  my  gala  appear- 
ance, but  dose  instantly,  for  Nell  is  proyerbialiy  *'good 
form." 

••»fo.  Page— Miss  Thome." 

Mr. 'Page  .and  Miss  Thome  are  mutually  delighted  to 
meet  each  other ;  and  while  I  see  in  a  hazy  sort  of  style 
the  quick  glance  of  Winny  Page's  blue-gray  eyes  oyer  all 
of  me^  looking  at  Nell,  and  including  him  with  a  little 
gesture,  I  apologize  for  my  ball-dress,  and  plead  a  general 
lack  of  memory  for  my  engagements,  although  I  keep  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  do  not  particularize  in  this  instance. 
Winny  Page  produced  no  impression  whatever  upon  me 
the  first  time  that  we  met,  save  that  he  was  slightly  impe- 
rious, and  had  a  weak,  handsome  mouth ;  and  I,  moreover, 
wondered  for  a  moment  if  he  were  notnt  demonstrative 
man,  who  would  also  display  sufficient  savoir  faire  in  his 
mode  of  loving  a  woman. 

At  half-past  nine  papa  appeared,  and,  excusing  myself, 
I  was  off  for  Mrs.  Graham's,  not  illy  pleased  with  my  oaU 
from  Winny  Page— the  ''irresistible  Winny,"  as  his  dub 
associates  and  the  girls  called  him— perhaps  he  was. 

I  had  had  a  certain  long,  absorbing  look  from  his  eyes 
that  I  was  well  enough  used  to,  and  Winny  Page  had  seen 
Leah  Thome  with  all  her  faults  and  all  her  failing& 

I  met  him  at  the  Academy  reception  a  Iweek  or  two 
later.  Nell  was  there  with  some  other  man,  however,  and 
when  I  saw  Winny  Page's  blonde  head  I  was  wiiih  another 
man  also  ;  but  Bierstadt's  picture  puzzled  me,  and  I  sent 
my  cavalier  across  to  decipher  it,  and  Winny  Page  came 
quietly  up  and  took  the  vacated  place  beside  me. 

'*  You  do  not  care  a  button  for  these  things,"  he  says, 
lazily,  leaning  over  and  taking  my  fan  from  my  hand  with 
a  rapid,  not  ungraceful  movement ;  at  the  same  time  his 
eyes  flash  a  trifle  inquiringly  under  their  drooped  lids. 
'*  You  are  quite  right,"  I  answer. 

«•  Why  do  you  sit  here,  then  ?  Let  us  go  out  in  the 
corridor  and  listen  to  the  musia" 

He  draws  my  arm  through  his,  and  takes  possession  of 
my  catalogue.  We  lean  over  the  railing,  inhaling  the 
sweet  odors  from  the  azalea-trees  and  the  cjiUas,  and  the 
rhythmic  waltz-time  sets  all  my  pulses  playing. 

••  Ah,  you  care  for  this  1"  Winny  Page  says,  &nning  my 
face.  ''You  look  like  tempo  di  valse.  Miss  Thorne,  and 
like  some  sort  of  sweet,  perilous  poison  1" 

**  What  ft  delightful  combination,  to  be  sure  1"  I  reply, 
regardless  of  the  intent^  curious  eyes  that  are  bent  upon 
my  faoe. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  my  estimate— correct^  or  the  re- 
verse ?" 

He  is  bending  low  over  me,  and  I  raise  my  eyes  to  an- 
swer ;  they  meet  Nell's— Nell,  who  is  opposite  me,  leaning 
over  the  railing  also^  with  some  man  talking  to  her.    Per- 


haps I  am  a  woman  of  quick  perceptions— perhaps,  oh  1 
X>erhaps  this  quick  instinct  was  erroueous  1  Nell,  Nell,  if 
I  could  love,  I  loved  you  I 

"Your  estimate,  Mr.  Page  ?"  I  say,  a  trifle  coldly.  «•  Why; 
you  must  pardon  me  if  I  consider  that  the  subject  could 
scarcely  be  estimated  in  two  brief  views." 

He  smiles  quietly  enough  under  his  thick,  blonde  mus- 
tache. 
"  Do  not  put  me  ofll  I  am  not  used  to  it  1" 
"  Indeed  I"  I  exclaim,  haughtily.  "  Should  our  acquaint- 
ance continue,  Mr.  Page,  I  fear  you  will  have  to  become 
used  to  many  things  to  which  hitherto  you  have  been  a 
stranger  I" 

Again  he  smiles— a  tortured,  painful  sort  of  smile— 
and  his  eyes  prison  mine  for  a  second. 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  already  a  saSeater  from  a  new  ex- 
perience. I  thank  you  for  it  Shall  we  go  back  and  see 
the  pictures  in  the  east  room  ?  Moran's  sea-piece  is  ex- 
quisite." 

Winny  Page,  you  gained  an  advantage  over  me  that 
March  night ;  I  had  lost  my  sang  /roul,  while  you  kept 
yours  1 

I  saw  him  frequently,  met  him  here  and  there— for  we 
knew  many  of  the  same  people — and  he  fell  into  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  May — ^the  last  week  in  May,  I  remember— he  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him,  and,  I  know  not  why, 
save  the  old  evU  nature  in  me,  I  said  "Yes."  It  was  a 
stormy  night,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we  drove  down 
to  Wallack's  in  complete  silence.  Only  as  we  neared  our 
destination,  he  spoke : 

"I  can  be  quiet  with  you— rat  least,  you  hold  me  in  ft 
sort  of  thraldom.  What  is  it  ?  Why  is  it  ?  Language 
forsakes  me,  and  now  that  I  have  need  of  words,  they  axe 
not  mine." 

I  sink  back  away  from  him,  a  faint,  sick  feeling  creep- 
ing through  my  veins,  and  then  I  laugh — ^my  woman's 
ready  weapon, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Page,  it  must  be  the  perilous  poison  in  me 
working  its  will  upon  your  powers  of  speech." 
"  I  am  not  a  weak  man ;  I  am  strong,  and  yet—" 
He  glanoea  down  at  me,  and,  thank  heaven,  we  pull  up 
with  a  jerk  before  the  theatre. 

He  pays  little  attention  to  "Money,"  or  to  the  woes  of 
Alfred  Evdyn  or  the  sorrows  of  Clara,  And  do  I  ?  His 
arm  lies  over  the  back  of  my  chair ;  his  eyes  scarodj  leaye 
my  face ;  my  hands  busy  themsdves  with  opera-glass  and 
programme ;  my  eyes  are  fixed  unrelentingly  on  the  stage  ; 
but  my  thoughts  1  Who  will  tell  me  the  secrets  of  a 
woman's  soul  ?  Who  will  paint  with  a  just  and  aocnrata 
I>encil  the  maddening,  flickering  whirl  of  my  brain  ?  So 
cannot  L  He  was  near  me,  and  with  my  own  consent  If 
I,  who  in  ten  long  years  had  been  so  strong  to  make  men 
speak,  could  not  keep  this  man  sOent,  what  manner  of 
power  was  mine  ?  I  had  chosen  to  walk  with  open,  ay* 
wide-open,  eyes  to  the  verge  of  the  predpice,  and  now 
that  I  had  reached  the  brink,  should  the  prospect  terrify 
me  into  an  ignoble  concession  ?  Was  I  right  thus  to  play 
with  my  emotions— feelings,  if  you  will  ?  Ah  I  they  were 
mine ;  and  if  the  dangerous  glimpses  I  chose  to  give  my- 
self of  Winny  Page's  heart  were  sweet  to  me,  I  could  dose 
the  book  when  it  listed  me^  albeit  with  a  bitter  pang.  And 
of  him  ?  I  never  thought  of  him  untQ  that  night  They 
say  I  never  did  think  of  men  in  that  way.  With  a  first 
bom  blush  of  ineffable  oompassion,  I  looked  up  into  his 
haggard  face.  NeU,  Kdl,  I  almost  forgot  you  I  Nay,  I 
set  myself  to  reason  it  out  Why,  since  he  never  would 
give  his  love  and  life  to  you,  should  I  not  stretdi  forth  my 
hand  and  take  that  which  WM  mine  own  ?    Only  for  fivQ 
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minntefl,  Nell ;  the  logic,  false  to  all  friendship,  died  with 
the  last  sweep  of  the  yioliii-strings,  and  we  surged  out  of 
Wallack's  with  the  crowd.  Half  the  distance  home  we 
were  silent  again  ;  then  I  thought  to  mend  the  sitoation 
b/  talk. 

"  The  scenery  was  not  bad,"  I  yentura 

He  languidly  assenta 

**  Oeorgina*8  costumes  quite  gorgeous,  were  not  they  ? 
I  believe  you  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  do  not  you,  Mr. 
Page  y 

**  Do  I  ?*'  He  Bpaaks  vaguely,  and  stares  vaguely  out 
of  the  window  at  the  storm  as  he  speaks. 

I  lelapse  into  silence.  Am  I  then  stronger  than  Winny 
Page  ?  Have  I—I,  Leah  I  so  weak,  so  faltering — more 
force  than  this  man  sitting  beside  me  ?  Have  I,  with  that 
carious,  subtle,  insufferable  something  that  there  is  about 
me,  lulled  his  purpose  into  a  state  of  quiescence  ?  Oan  I 
thus  play  with  sharp  stdel,  passing  the  naked  edge  over 
my  hand,  and  come  away  unscathed?  And  of  your 
woman's  hearty  oh,  Leah,  what  of  that  ? 

I  did  not  see  Winny  Page  from  that  night  on  until  Au- 
gust ;  then  we  met  again  at  Saratoga.  I  was  at  the  Union 
for  the  season  with  my  indulgent  father,  and  Nell  was  at 
the  Olarendon  ;  he  came  to  the  Union,  and  we  saw  each 
other  tor  the  first  time  once  more  in  the  ballroom.  I  knew 
that  he  was  coming,  and  I  determined  just  how  he  should 
sea  me.  Oh,  Winny,  if  I  stirred  the  dagger  in  your 
wound,  did  I  spare  myself  P—nay,  not  one  quiver  that  a 
woman's  wanting  heart  can  know,  and  live. 

I  was  leaning  on  Will  Graham's  arm,  staring  up  with 
brightest  eyes  into  his  face ;  my  cream-colored  gown,  with 
its  gold  fringes  and  clusters  of  violets,  must  have  brushed 
against  Winny  a9  I  passed,  and  Nell  was  looking — Nell, 
with  her  honest,  beautiful  soul,  and  her  crushed,  darling 
heart — ^Nell,  with  her  proud  eyes  and  her  soft  lips, 

I  was  alone  for  a  moment— just  one—fanning  myself  by 
one  of  the  -windows,  when  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  him 
coming  toward  me. 

"Miss  Thome,  will  you  give  me  one  waltz  ?** 

This  is  Winny's  greeting,  after  three  months. 

"Oan't  waltz,  Mr.  Page,"  I  answer,  lightly;  "my  card 

is  full" 

"  I  must  turn  thief,  then,  and  steal  some  other  man's 
chance  of  happiness,  since  there  is  none  of  my  own." 

He  slips  his  arm  around  me,  and  we  dance  together  for 
perhaps  five  minutes, 

"Thanks." 

I  turn  to  Will  Graham,  whose  angry  eyes  have  been  fol- 
lowing us,  and  then  Winny  Page  goes  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  day  I  am  mounted  on  Pet— Pet  is  a  beauty, 
and  a  spoiled  one  at  that— and  my  wrists  are  weak  ;  and 
to-day  she  seems  especially  frisky.  However,  Nell  is  a 
superb  horsewoman,  and  John  is  a  careful  groom. 

"  Miss  Thome,  may  I  join  you,  with  Miss  Burton's  per- 
mission ?** 

Winny  gallantly  lifts  his  cap  from  his  blonde,  boyish 

curls. 

What  can  I  say  but  "Yes  "  ?  We  ride  slowly  at  first, 
then  a  mild  canter  out  to  the  lake,  slowly  around  the  shore? 
road  for  a  while,  and  there  Pet  is  restive,  and  I  propose 
a  race  home.  Nell  is  more  than  willing,  and  Winny's 
eyes  flash  as  he  brings  his  horse  close  to  Pet 

"Give  me  your  reins,  and  let  me  guide  you  a  mile  or 
two.    I  can  do  it" 

"  Nonsense  I  Mr.  Page,  we  are  going  to  race.  There, 
Pet,  be  happy  I" 

I  give  her  her  head,  and  oflf  we  ga  Once  I  feel  timid 
at  the  terrible,  lightning-like  speed  *once  I  hear  Winny's 


voice  sounding  from  afar  ofif :  "Stop  her,  if  you  can,  for 
God's  sake  1"  Once  I  hear  Nell's  "  Leah  1"  It  echoes 
like  a  whisper  in  my  ear,  and  then  no  more— no  more  of 
anything  for  many  and  many  an  hour. 

They  picked  me  up  for  a  dead  woman,  but  I  was  not— 
not  that  yet— only  likely  to  die  after  a  few  months'  weary 
suffering,  so  they  told  me,  and  I  was  not  illy  pleased. 

Winny  Page  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  The  old  Leah 
rose  up  within  me.  I  must  see  him,  only  looking  as  I 
wished  to— just  for  once— all  the  dark  glory  of  my  hair 
swept  over  the  pillows  and  over  the  rose-colored  gown, 
with  its  downy  trimmings— just  for  once,  with  the  jewels 
flashing  on  my  white  hands,  and  the  slumberous  light,  so 
soon  to  be  put  out  for  ever,  in  my  eyes — for  him  1 

"Leah  I  Leah  r 

He  crosses  the  wide  room  swiftly,  and  is  beside  me,  and 
has  my  hands  both  fast  in  his. 

"  Yes,"  I  say ;  and  so  looking,  I  feel  my  old  power  ebb- 
ing away  from  me. 

Wiuny,  I  know,  will  have  his  say  before  he  leaves  ma 
He  has ;  and  I  experience  the  soft,  enticing  luxury  once 
again  in  my  Ufa  I  listen  to  the  strong,  passionate  words 
of  a  man's  loving,  jealous  heart ;  I  hear  the  broken,  bitter 
anguish  that  knows 'relinquishment  must  follow  fast  on 
fleet  possession ;  I  glory  to  the  core  of  my  sensuous  soul 
in  this  last  love-telling  that  I,  Leah,  shall  ever  Hsten  to. 

I  can  return  him  love  for  love.  At  last,  Nell — dear  Nell  1 
—dying,  I  can  take  a  fore-glimpse  of  heaven,  and  show 
Winny  Page  that  this  worldly  Leah,  whom  so  many  men 
have  kissed,  gave  nothing  ever  until  now. 

There  comes  a  knock  at  my  door.  It  is  N^  ;  and  she 
enters  at  my  bidding.  There  are  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
her  soft  lips  quiver. 

"  Nell,"  I  say,  "  come  dose  to  me.  Bend  down  your 
head— there,  low.  NeU,  you're  all  I  ever  loved — rtaUy^ 
you  know.  It  must  be  so,  Nell,  for  I  gave  up  my  chance 
of  being  a  happy,  g^ood  woman,  for  your  saka  I  had  my 
chance,  Nell,  but  he  preferred  you.  Winny  Page,  wifl 
you  do  something  for  me  when  I'm  gone  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  says,  simply,  and  a  little  eagerly. 

"  This  woman  here  has  been  my  chief  blessing  through 
a  dark,  terrible  life  of  twenty-three  years,  I  want  you  to 
hold  her  happiness  the  dearest  thing  on  earth." 

Nell  draws  back  a  little  haughtily  from  my  arms ;  over 
her  averted  head  Winny's  eyes  meet  mine  in  mute,  ques- 
tioning wonder ;  a  pained  smile  curves  his  lips,  but  why 
should  not  she  be  happy,  even  if  he  and  I — ^Pshaw  1  Nell 
must  make  him  liappy — Nell,  a  purer,  truer,  tenderer 
woman  than  Leah  Thome  ever  dreamed  of  being. 

He  lays  his  hand  almost  reverentially  on  her  soft  hair, 
rests  his  eyes  on  me  for  a  moment,  and  turns  away  and 
leaves  us,    I  shall  never  see  Winny  Page  again. 

But  this  woman  whom  I  love — whom  I  love  so  dearly, 
and  by  whom  I  am  so  beloved — she  will  stay  with  me  till 
the  end  of  all  things,  for  ma  Her  aims  never  tire,  hex 
feet  never  weary,  her  lips  are  never  lacking  in  their  kisses 
— and  I  joy  in  her. 

Curious  that  I,  who  have  lived  my  life  long  for  men, 
should,  at  its  close,  find  all  my  peace  between  a  woman's 
two  young  arms.  Curious  that  I,  who  reveled  so  in  m^ 
power  and  my  pleasure,  should  to-day  have  forgotten  all 
those  old  care-takings,  and  only  remember  to  hope  thai 
Nell  will  never  know— to  hope  that  happy  children  will 
call  her  "  mother,"  and  that  no  one  of  them  will  have  the 
fatal  gifts  that  have  made  my  life  so  sad  a  failure  I  ih, 
Leah!  where  is  your  old  brave  spirit?  Where  your 
laughs  and  scorns  and  wonders  as  to  whera  your  heart  was  ? 
Gone,  clean  gone  1  Leah  only  longs  for  the  solution  of 
that  strange,  foreign  word,  "Best'' 
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JACK   AND   GILL. 

"  Jack  and  0111 

Taut  np  the  hUl 
To  tetoh  a  p«U  ol  water. 

Jaok  I«ll  down 

And  broke  bU  croim. 
And  QUI  oams  tumbling  aHor." 

Ones  upon  a  time,  a  brother  and  outer,  named  Jack 
and  Oill.  lived  in  •  little  cottage  in  a  pleasant  -wooded 
valley.  They  were  young— very  yonng,  the  neighbors 
Mud,  to  set  np  honoa  all  alone ;  bat  they  bad  no  one  be- 
longing to  them, 
and  as  they  were 
hard- working, 
bealthy  childini, 
th^  got  on  vety 
weQ.  Jack  dng 
in  the  garden  and 
fisbed  in  the 
Btreami  and 
gained  many  a 
loaf  ot  bread  and 
piqoq  of  veat  by 
oatting  fliewood  -. 
in  the  forest  for 
the  farmen  and 
ooUagen  rouad, 
OiUjnn  waihed 
and  Itaked,  and 
kept  "their  borne 
tidy  ;  and,  wlien 
her  otber  work 
waa  done,  she 
wonld  _  ait  and 
spin  tka  Qftx.  her 
brother  '  iJanted 
in  thair  little 
atrip  of  field. 

The  baron, 
whose  great  gray 
atone  caatle  stood 
on  the  hill  above, 
was  veiy  kind  to 
them,  and  only 
oharged  them 
half  the  rent  for 
their  oottoge  that 
he  might  otha< 
wise  have  bad ; 
and  at  Ohriatmaa 
he  alw^a  aent 
tkem  a  present— 
a  neir  cloak  for 

Oillian,  or  a  jer-  '*«  *"»  <•"■' — "™«»  *«"  "o 

kin  for  Jack.    He  w.  roaa  < 

was  00  Uad  to  all  hla  tenants,  tbat  there  was  great  mourn- 
ing when  the  old  baron  died. 

The  new  baron  was  a  stranger,  and  even  a  foreigner, 
people  said,  for  he  and  hia  bonsebold  spoke  among  them- 
aelTea  in  a  foreign  tongoe.  He  was  stiff  and  oold  and 
aileat — very  different  to  the  kindly  old  baron ;  and  tho 
people,  who  had  made  np  Uieir  minds  to  dislike  Mm  be* 
fore  be  oame,  soon  began  to  bate  him.  He  had  new  ways 
ot  farming  which  they  did  not  Uks,  and  they  grumbled 
even  at  hia  imprOTement&  Jack  and  Oill  gmmbled,  too  ; 
for  the  new  baron  did  not  spare  them  like  the  old,  but 
charged  them  thair  fnll  reni 

"  What  did  W«  want  with  a  stranger  like  that  coming  to 


set  himself  over  us  7"  growled  Jaok.  "Well  show  bim 
that  we  are  as  good  as  be,  for  all  bis  pride.  Onr  good  oU 
ways  wou't  do  for  him,  indeed,  and  we  must  altar  ttwu  fll 
to  please  him  I" 

"He  does  not  seem  to  get  much  pleieore  out  ot  tha^  or 
anything  else,"  said  GtilL  "I  bad  rather  live  herein  our 
Uttle  cottage,  althongh  there  is  a  hole  in  the  roof,  than  tip 
there  in  bis  great  gloomy  castle." 

There  waa  one  person  in  hia  great  gloomy  castle,  bow- 
ever,  whom  the  baron  loved  so  dearly  that  she  was  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  him,  and  that  was  his  little  danglitar. 
When  she  rode  otit  beside  him  on  bar  pony,  the  country 
people  notieed 
that  the  grave 
baron  could  smile 
and  talk  with  hia 
bright  littla  girl ; 
and  he  waa  al- 
waya  finding  ont 
some  present  or 
some  new  exonr- 
aioa  to  give  bar 
pleasure.  After  a 
tisw,  the  Uttla 
Lady  Edda  was 
no  longer  to  be 
mat  in  the  lansa 
and  on  the  heath; 
and  when  the 
bar<Mt  came  on^ 
which  waa  not 
often,  he  looted 
more  dark  and 
stem  titan  ever. 
And  one  d»j 
Jaok  brought 
home  the  news 
that  the  baron'a 
little  girl  waa 
very  ill.  Ha  aeat 
far  and  wide  for 
docton  to  come 
and  cure  her; 
and  they  came, 
but  they  could 
none  ot  them  do 
her  any  good.  At 
last    the    baron 


.   for   I 


old 


Aoator,  who  bad 
been  bom  in  the 
plaoe^  and  be 
mii: 
"Nothing  wiU 
IT  oODUt  sas  ia*T  a  ruos  cure  her,   except 

it  be  a  bath  from 
the  waters  of  the  enchanted  wall  on  the  top  of  the  op- 
podte  liill," 

"  Let  one  of  my  yeomen  go  at  once  and  fill  a  pitobec 
at  that  well,"  commanded  the  baron. 

Bo  the  man  went  Bat,  as  he  oame  down  tho  hill  again 
with  his  fnll  pitcher,  hia  foot  slipped,  the  pitcher  waa 
broken,  and  all  the  water  spilt 

The  baron  chid  him  for  his  carelessness,  without  heed- 
ing his  excuse  that  the  gronud  itself  seemed  to  give  way 
beneath  him,  and  sent  another  of  his  servants  np  to  tha 
enchanted  well.  But  his  pitoharfol  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Tet  another,  and  another  went ;  and  tha  barat 
grew  angry  and  fierce^  for  not  one  ot  them  but  tell  and 
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Bpfllad  bia  mtor  bsfors  he  rMch«d  tbe  foot  ol  tho  hilL 
Tb«  Tillageta  BStbered  fa^ethar  to  wateh  them. 

"Vfbj  is  it  that  ibtj  oannot  bring  the  vater  tMlf  to 
the  bottom  ol  the  hill  ?"  asked  OilUan. 
,  "Beoaoae  the^  aie  all  atrangara  and  intraden,"  raplied 
a  mas  amongst  the  orovd  ;  < '  aad  tbe  well,  be  it  enohuited 
or  not^  ia  a  good  Engliah  well,  and  likes  them  no  better 
than  we  do," 

"Enohanted  ?  -  Of  oonna  It  ia,"  said  a  t^j  old  Tomas, 
who  wae  oommbnl;  called  Orann;  Bridget  "Why, 
neighbor  ThorlsoQ,  mj  gtandmother  used  to  mj  she 
eoold  mind  the  time  vben  that  veil  waa  a  mfliry  streamlet 
flowing  all  down  this  valley,  Bat  it  came  in  the  vaj  of  a 
vizard  who  Ilred  on  the  hillside,  nnder  tbe  old  ash-tree 
■tamp  yonder,  and  he  laid  a  spell  on  i^  and  there  it  liea 
imprisoned  In  its  osre  nntil  snoh  time  as  its  waters  may 
be  drawn  and  pnt  to  some  good  and  noble  nse.  Bnt  no 
one  has  erer  yet  loosed  the  spell." 

"If  strangers  cannot  do  it,"  said  Gill,  "why  do  not 
some  of  ovr  own  people  go  np  and  try  what  oan  be  done  ?" 

"  And  aerve  the  baron  ?— not  1 1"  said  Thorlaon.  "  If 
he  wanta  our  belp,  let  him  oome  himaelf  and  ask  ns  for  it. 
He  hae  been  prond  and  hanghty  enonc^h — let  him  be  a  bit 
hnmbled  now.  There  goes  another  of  them,  soiling  his 
fine  coat  I" 

QiUJan  did  not  like  to  watch  any  longer,  and  went  back 
Into  her  cottage.  She  bnsied  heiaelf  there  for  aome  time, 
when  a  loader  talking  than  nsnal  made  Im  look  oat  again, 


T  BsxaT  BCBLumaas, 

and  she  saw  the  baron  himself  coming  dowly  and  oarefnDy 
down  the  hill,  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water.  Bnt  a-na  as 
she  looked,  be  too  slipped  and  fed,  like  all  the  reat  And 
wnen  the  people  saw  it,  they  laughed  ;  bnt  Jaok  felt  too 
sorry  for  the  poor  bthcr  to  langL 

The  baron  did  not  aeem  to  care  tin  their  laughter  ;  he 
got  np  and  shook  the  dost  from  hia  cloak,  and  pulling  his 
cap  lower  over  hia  eyes,  passed  throngh  the  crowd  aa  if  he 
did  not  observe  that  there  was  any  one  there. 
"He  don't  care  a  bit,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"He  does,  thongh,"  said  Jock. 

And,  while  the  others  went  to  watch  the  beron  aa  be 
strode  home,  Jack  tamed  to  look  at  the  precions  piteherfnl 
of  water  that  was  trickling  nseleasly  down  the  path.  As  he 
looked,  he  saw  a  little  thin  mist,  liiie  steam,  rising  from 
the  spilt  water,  and  a  sound  come  from  it,  though  so  faint 
that  he  oonld  scarcely  feel  snre  that  ha  heard  it,  which 
Beamed  to  say : 

"  Jaek  and  Oin 
Oo  up  the  hUl. 
And  tetoh  a  pall  ot  water, 
laek  and  QUI 
Olre  good  tor  HI, 
And  save  the  stranger's  dacgbter." 

"  Why,  who  said  that  ?"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  Tee,  Jack,  do  let  us,"  cried  OilL 

"Let  ns  what?" 

"  OiTo  good  for  ill,  and  save  (he  strmoget'B  daDghteT." 
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*•  What,  you  beard  it  too  ?"  said  Jack.  "  Then  it  oonld 
not  have  been  fanoy.  Bat  I  don't  see  what  we  have  got 
to  do  with  it|  and  joa  know  the  baron  has  raised  oar  rent, 
and  he  is  BO  proad  that  he  will  scarcely  say  *  Good-morn- 
ing,' if  a  follow  takes  off  his  cap  to  him." 

<*Bat  the  Httle  girl,"  said  Gillian.  « And  it  woold  be 
doing  good,  yoa  know." 

'*Bat  the  baron  is  rich,  and  he  onght  to  do  good  to  ns," 
objected  Jack. 

'*So  he  oaght,"  said  Gill ;  "  bat  that  doesn't  make  any 
difference  in  our  duty  to  him,  does  it  ?  Why,  he  is  jast 
as  mnch  oar  neighbor  as  old  Bridget,  whose  pigsty  yon 
worked  at  so  hard  yesterday." 

Jack  pnshed  his  cap  on  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
looked  pazzled. 

"  H'm,  Isappose  he  is,  thoagh  I  can't  say  I  oyer  thoaght 
mnch  abont  it.  I  shonldn't  wonder  bat  yoa  are  in  the 
right,  GilL  Anyhow,  if  yoa  will  go  np  and  fetch  a  pail  of 
water  to-morrow  morning,  I'll  go  with  yon." 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  before  the  san  had  risen, 
Jack  and  Gill  were  on  their  way  np  the  hill,  and  soon 
reached  the  enchanted  welL  •  The  water  looked  very  dark 
and  mysterions  in  its  deep,  rocky  caye.  A  few  blackened 
fronds  of  hartstongne  fern  trailed  oyer  the  month,  and 
there  was  m  tinkling  echo  within  as  of  drops  of  water  fall- 
ing into  the  pool  Bat  Jack  ^md  Gill  staid  neither  to 
look  nor  to  listen.  Hastily  drawing  the  water,  they  began 
their  jonmey  down  again,  carrying  the  pail  between  them. 

"  Steadily,  Gill,"  said.Jack  ;  •«  don't  sUp,  of  yon  will  be 
down." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  GiU :  <<  it  feels  to  me  as  if  the 
whole  hill  was  shaking.  And  what  is  that  strange  ram- 
bling noise  that  I  hear  behind  me  ?" 

"It  most  be  a  storm  coming  np  behind  the  hill,"  an- 
swered Jack ;  "yet  it  looked  fine  enongh  when  we  started. 
Neyer  mind.  Gill ;  we  are  more  than  half-way  down  now. 
Ha,  ha  I  they  will  find  that  we  can  do  what  all  the  fine 
serying-lads  and  men*at-arms— holloa  !"    ' 

For  before  Jack  oonld  finish  his  spe^h,  down  he  fell,  and 
oyer  he  rolled,  catling  his  forehead  pretty  sharply  npon  a 
stone  in  the  way,  Down  went  the  pail,  and  oat  poared 
all  the  water,  and  Gill  came  tombling  after  npon  the  top 
ofalL 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  I"  she  said,  looking  at  the  empty  pail. 
"  Bat,  dear  Jack,  yon  haye  hart  yoarself  ;  is  it  yery  bad  ?" 

And  she  dipped  her  kerchief  in  the  slop,  and  began  to 
bathe  his  forehead. 

"  That  does  me  good  ;  I  scarcely  feel  it  now,"  said  Jack. 
••Ob,  sister,  lookl" 

He  pointed  to  the  enchanted  water,  for  lo  I  the  same 
white  mist  that  they  had  seen  before  was  rising  from  it, 
and  they  were  now  so  near  that  they  conld  see  that  it  took 
the  form  of  a  beantifal  maiden.  Eyery  fold  in  her  robe 
was  distinct,  and  yet  she  was  so  transparent  that  they  saw 
plainly  the  woods  and  sky  behind  her.  Her  robe  sparkled 
in  the  rays  of  the  rising  san,  like  myriads  of  dewdrops, 
and  the  same  mnsical  yoice  seemed  to  float  toward  them 
from  her : 

•*  Think  upon  the  baron's  neetl, 
Try  again  the  kindly  deed, 

And  saye  his  little  daughter. 
liMser  haste  makes  better  speed. 

Jaek  and  Gill, 

Go  up  the  hill. 

And  fetch  a  pail  of  water." 

"I  know  they  say,  '  More  haste  worst  speed,' "  said  Jack 
to  himself ;  "bat  I  suppose  the  other  is  the  fairy  way  of 
patting  it." 

And  Gillian  wttspered,  "  Oh,  Jack,  how  beantifal !  Do 
let  ns  go  again,  as  she  says." 


"And  tumble  down  and  break  my  head  again,"  said 
Jack.  "  Neyer  mind,  it  will  be  worth  while,  if  it  cures  the 
little  girl ;  so  oome  along,  Gilh" 

They  were  soon  beside  the  enchanted  well  fl|;un.  In- 
stead of  dipping  their  pail  at  once,  they  remembered  the 
dewdrop-maiden's  warning,  and  stopped  this  time  to  look 
and  to  listeo.  And  as  they  stood,  the  tinkling  echo  within 
the  caye  seemed  to  form  itBelf  into  words,  and  said— 

"  Take  a  pebble  from  the  brink, 
Let  it  in  the  waters  sink  ; 
Pluck  a  daisy  from  the  brim. 
Let  it  on  the  waters  swim  ; 
Three  times  thirty  count  the  charm  ; 
Dip  and  fill,  and  fear  not  harm." 

"  That  will  not  be  yery  hard  to  do^ "  said  GilL  "  Only, 
oan  yon  count  np  to  thirty.  Jack  V* 

"  Thirty  !  Yes,  or  a  hundred,"  said  Jack ;  "and  more 
too.  Only  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  millions  and  bil« 
Hona." 

Then  Jack  took  up  a  white  pebble  that  touched  the  yeiy 
brink  of  the  water,  and  dropped  H  in.  And  Gillian  plucked 
a  daisy,  whose  white  leaflets  kissed  the  water's  brim,  and 
flung  it  in.  Immediately  the  well  began  to  toes  and  foam, 
and  bubble  and  boD,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  caye  could 
not  hold  it  all ;  and  the  hill  rumbled  and  shook  as  it  had 
done  when  they  had  fallen  do^^ 

Gillian  was  frightened,  and  held  fast  by  her  bh>ther. 
But  Jack  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  boldly  began  to 
count.  And  when  he  had  counted  the  first  thirty,  the 
shaking  of  the  hill  ceased.  When  he  had  counted  the 
second  thirty,  the  well  left  o£f  tossing  its  spray  oyer  the 
ferns  and  mosses.  And  by  the  time  he  had  counted  the 
third  thirty,  it  was  as  cakn  and  smooth  .and  still  as  if  no- 
thing had  oyer  ruffled  it,  not  eyen  a  dragon-fly's  \iing. 
The  pebble  shone  white  at  the  bottom,  ai^d  the  daisy 
floated  motionless  on  the  top.  And  the  children  dipped 
and  filled  without  fear,  and  went  safely  and  joyously  down 
the  hill,  and  up  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  y alley,  until 
they  stood  before  the  castle  gate.  A  gayly-dressed  squire 
led  them  to  the  hall.     Here  the  baron  himself  met  them. 

"  Please,  sir,  here's  the  water  you  wanted,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  will  gladly  take  it,  my  lad,  if  it  be  leally  from  the 
right  well,"  replied  the  baroo. 

Jack  did  not  know  that  somebody  had  been  trying  to 
get  money  from  him  the  day  before  by  bringing  him  water 
that  was  not  drawn  from  the  enchanted  well,  and  he  an- 
swered in  a  hti£f : 

"  Oh,  if  you  doubt  our  word,  you  need  not  take  it :  it 
doesn't  matter  to  us." 

The  baron  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly took  up  the  pail  and  went  away  with  it  The  squire 
went  after,  ofieriog  to  carry  it  for  the  baron,  and  Jack  and 
GiU  were  left  alone  in  the  hall 

They  waited  and  waited,  but  the  baron  did  not  come 
back,  nor  send  them  any  message.  At  last  Gillian,  speak- 
ing in  a  yery  low  yoice — for  she  was  a  little  frightened  in 
that  great  hall — yentured  to  say  : 

"Jack,  do  you  think  they  haye  forgotten  us  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  they  haye,"  said  Jack.  "  Come  along ;  we'll 
go  homa" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  about  the  little  girl,"  said  GiU, 
lingering.    But  Jack  took  her  hand  and  said  : 

"  Ton  will  know  soon  enough — come  on.  I  want  my 
breakfast ;  don't  you  ?" 

But  when  the  day  passed  away  and  eyening  oame^  and 
there  had  been  no  message  from  the  castle.  Jack  grew  yery 
indignant,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  of  the  baron ;  he  might 
haye  said  "  Thank  yon  "  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  at 
the  yery  least 
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The  next  day  at  noon,  however,  jost  as  Jack  and  Gill 
were  finiabing  dinner,  in  walked  the  gajlj-dressed  sqnire 
with  the  pail  in  his  hand. 

'<  Mj  lord  the  baron  returns  jon  this  with  many  thanks," 
he  said.  *'  And  he  desires  your  presenoe  immediately  at 
the  oastle." 

Jack  looked  as  if  he  had  no  mind  to  go,  but  QiU  cried  : 

'*  Wait  a  moment  for  me,  Jack,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to 
come  with  yon.**  And  with  that  she  ran  and  fetched  him 
his  Sunday  jerkin,  for  indeed  his  week-day  one  was  no* 
thing  but  patches  and  dams. 

So  they  started  in  company  with  the  sqnire.  Gillian*a 
first  question  was : 

"How  is  the  little  Lady  Edda  ?  did  th^  water  do  her 
good  r 

"Good  l"  said  the  squire.  "It  put  fresh  life  in  her  at 
onoew  Why,  we  thought  she  was  dying  fast ;  my  master 
was  like  one  distraught" 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  She  seemed  to  be  pining  away,'*  answered  the  squire ; 
"partly  for  want  of  companions,  and  partly  for  Ioyc  of  her 
natiye  land." 

The  baron  met  them  again  in  the  hall,  and  thanked  them 
so  heartily  for  what  they  had  done  for  his  child,  that  Jack 
made  bold  to  ask  after  her. 

"  Ck>me  and  see  her  yourselres,"  said  the  baron«  *'  She 
is  wishing  to  thank  you  also." 

And  be  led  the  way  up  flights  of  stairs,  and  along  gal- 
leries and  passages,  till  Jack  began  to  wonder  how  many 
men  it  would  take  to  defend  the  castle  against  an  enemy, 
and  Gill  thought  what  work  it  must  be  to  sweep  it  all  out 
every  day*  At  last  the  baron  stopped  and  opened  a  door, 
and  they  followed  him  into  a  room — ^but  what  a  room  it 
was  I  Jack  and  Gill  had  never  even  imagined  anything  so 
grand.  There  were  Persian  carpets  on  the  floor,  and 
silken  tap^ try  on  the  walls,  and  painted  glass  in  the 
windows,  and  on  a  carved  couch  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
there  lay  a  pretty  little,  pale,  fair-haired  girL  There 
were  pictures,  and  toys,  and  rare  shells  strewed  about  her ; 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  for  them,  or  even  to  notice 
them. 

She  looked  up  as  they  entered,  and  when  she  saw  Jack 
and  Gill's  faces  of  wonder  and  admiration,  she  suddenly 
olapi>ed  her'  hands  together  and  laughed  merrily.  The 
baron  looked  quite  pleased,  and  said  :  "Go  to  the  Lady 
Edda,  children." 

Gill  made  a  step  forward,  but  Jack  was  seized  with  such 
a  fit  of  shyness  that  he  would  not  stir  until  the  little  girl 
came  and  led  them  in.  She  showed  them  her  treasures, 
which  were  all  new  and  wonderftfl  to  Jack  and  Gill,  and 
told  them  about  the  pictures,  and  made  them  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  ocean  waves  that  still  lingers  in  the  hollow 
shells,  and  grew  quite  eager  and  delighted  at  their  delight. 

The  time  went  so  fast,  that  when  Jack  at  last  looked  up, 
he  was  dismayed  to  see  how  near  sunset  it  was,  and  said 
that  they  must  go  home  at  once. 

Then  little  Edda  pulled  her  father's  head  down  dose  to 
her,  and  whispered  something  to  him ;  and  the  baron  said 
to  Jack  and  Gill : 

"  My  little  girl  is  lonely  here,  with  no  one  to  play  with ; 
if  you  will  come  and  spend  at  any  rate  the  greater  part 
of  your  days  with  her,  I  will  feed  and  clothe  and  take  care 
of  you." 

Jack  and  Gill  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer,  but  the 
baron  saw  that  they  would  like  it,  and  he  said  : 

"  You,  Gillian,  riiall  be  my  daughter's  companion  and 
attendant ;  and  you.  Jack,  shall  be  her  page,  and  accom- 
pany her  in  her  walks,  and  lead  her  horse  when  she 
rides." 


"  Ob,  I'm  sure "  said  Jack,  and  then  he  could  noft 

think  what  more  to  say  ;  so  he  and 'Gill  bowed  and  cour* 
tesied  with  all  their  might,  and  little  Edda  called  out  to 
them  as  they  went  away  to  mind  and  come  early  to- 
morrow. 

The  neighl^rs  had  heard  of  their  visit  to  the  oastle,  and 
were  waiting  at  Jack  and  Gill's  cottage  to  question  them 
about  it^ 

They  had  so  much  to  tell  about  the  baron's  kindness, 
and  what  the  squire  had  told  them  about  his  troubles, 
and  how  he  was  only  just  learning  to  speak  the  language, 
that  even  neighbor  Thorlson  began  to  think  that  his 
shy,  silent  manner  might  not  be  all  from  pride  and  sulki- 
ness. 

So  next  time  that  the  baron  rode  into  the  valley,  instead 
of  glum  ,looks  and  faces  turned  away,  he  met  with  ci?il 
greetings,  to  which  he  answered  so  readily,  that  before 
long  the  baron  and  his  people  were  great  friends,  and  they 
even  began  to  allow  that  there  might  be  some  sense  in  hia 
new  plans  and  ways  of  farming. 

As  for  Jack  and  Gill,  they  spent  oJmcst  all  their  time  at 
the  castle.  Little  Edda  grew  better  so  fast  that  in  a  few 
days  she  was  able  to  go  out  on  her  pony,  with  Jack  hold- 
ing the  bridle,  and  Gill  walking  by  her  side. 

''Let  us  go  to  the  glen  where  the  dry  wateropurse  is," 
said  Gill ;  "it  is  so  pretty  there."  And  they  threaded 
their  way  to  it  among  the  bushes. 

Presently  Jack  said : 

"  I  fancy  I  can  hear  a  sound  of  running  water,  as  if  the 
dry  bed  had  a  stream  in  it  again.  Yes,  it  has,  too  ;  and 
yet  we  have  had  no  heavy  ndnl  Why,  Gill  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, alter  looking  about  him,  "  this  stream  must  come 
from  the  ezMhanted  wdl  1" 

"  Then*  the  spell  is  broken,  and  its  waters  are  free  again  I 
I  am  so  glad  I"  said  Gillian.  • 

And  she  and  Jack  told  Edda  all  the  story  of  how  they 
had  gone  up  the  hill  to'  fetch  a  ^ail  of  water,  and  how  Jack 
tumbled  down,  luid  idt>out  the  dewdrop-maiden,  and  what 
old  Bridget  had  told  them  about  the  well. ' 

"J  am  very  glad  you  went  to  fetch  the  water,"  said 
Edda,  "and  did  atf  the  dewdrop-maiden  told  you.  How 
beautiful  she  must  be  !    I  do  so  wish  I  could  see  her." 

"Look  yonder,  where  the  stream  faUs  over  the  rocks,** 
said  Jack.  "I  thought  I  saw  the  wave  of  her  mantle  then, 
as  the  sunbeam  slanted  across  the  spot" 

Edda  slid  down  from  her  pony,  and  the  thrbe  children 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  little  waterfall,  and  stood  gazing 
in  delight  at  the  beautiful  dewdrop-maiden  who  was  there, 
hovering  in  her  rainbow  robe  amid  the  spray. 

"  Hark  F'  said  Gillian,  presently  ;  "I  think  I  can  hear 
the  same  sweet,  tinkb'ng  song  that  we  heard  before." 

Yes,  the  stream  was  singing  as  it  bounded  joyously 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  this  was  the  song  that  the  chil* 
dren  heard  : 

"  Joy,  joy  I  for  my  wave 

Is  no  more  a  slave 

In  the  darksome  cavef 

I  am  free,  I  am  free  t 
I  may  leap  down  the  hills,"  I  may  glide  o'er  the  lea, 
I  may  soatter  freeh  showers  to  grass  and  tree,  \ 
I  may  join  my  stream-sisters  who  call  to  mp. 
And  with  them  embracing,  so  glad,  so  free, 
I  may  flow,  I  may  go,  to  the  far-away  seal" 

« 

"Are  you  going  so  far,  bright  stream  ?"  said  little 
Edda.  "Then  take  this  flower  with  you  to  the  sea,  and 
bid  him  bear  it  to  the  shores  of  my  fair  Normandy,  and 
carry  this  message  with  it,  that  we  have  found  good 
friends  and  kind  words  and  loving  heists,  and  we  are 
happy  now  at  last  in  our  new  English  home." 
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By  RoBHT  JAUES  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R^A.S. 


Wbsn  vUer  ia  enponted  into  tho  «ir  under  tlie  infla- 
enco  of  hemi,  the  Tapor  so  T«iaed  ia  eoatteied  inTiaiblj 
BtnidBt  the  sir  pertlolea.  Both  the  air  partiale»  and  the 
moleonlee  ol  the  water  are,  howerer,  bo  minute,  and  to 
iridelj  severed  in  thta  state,  that  the  Tibratioiia  of  light 


inatead  of  beoomiog  riaible  themaalTflS,    It  waa  easentiAl 
that  tliis  should  be  the  case  if  the  surroanduig  objeota  of 
material  Nature  iren  to  bo  freelf  Tisible  to  the  eyes  of  an- 
imals liTinK  in  the  midst  of  oiranmambient  air. 
This  f^Niolate  invisibiiilj  and  tranaparenay  of  aqneona 


pass  a!mo»i  aa  tteeij  and  as  nnimpedod  amongst  them  as 
they  do  throngh  empty  spaoe.  The  mixed  vapor  and  air 
are  Tirtnally  tranapareDt— that  is  to  say,  the;  allow  ob- 
jeotaof  various  kinds  to  "appear  throngh"  or  from  be- 
yond them  in  their  proper  conditions  of  color  and  form, 


rapOT,  even  under  the  circnrnstance  of  very  considerablft 
abnndance)  is  instmcttTely  illnatrated  in  the  fact  that  steam 
is  quite  imperoeptibla  by  tha  aye  so  long  as  it  is  in  its  aot- 
nally  vaporoos  state.  If  the  eye  oanld  penetrate  into  tho 
interior  of  the  boiler  of  a  Btuam-engine  when  the  part  above 
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the  water  is  filled  wifch  a  pressure  of  steam  almost;  strong 
enough  to  burst  asnnder  the  cohesive  tenacity  of  the  iron 
plate,  it  would  be  found  that  such  steam  was  as  absolutely 
invisible  as  the  fine  breath  of  vapor  which  rises  from  the 
earth  in  bright  noontide  sunshine.  The  steam  which 
issues  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  presents 
no  visible  trace  to  the  eye  until  it  has  been  thrown  some 
distance  away  into  the  outer  freedom  of  the  air.  It  only 
becomes  visible  as  white  mist  when  it  has  ceased,  at  that 
distance,  to  be  actual  steam. 

The  change  which  takes  place  when  invisible  vapor  is 
transformed  into  visible  mist,  is  a  very  decided  one.  It  is 
not  merely  that  there  is  au  increase  iu  the  quantity  of 
the  aqueous  particles  that  are  present  in  the  air,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  larger  abundance  of  vapor  in  the 
clear  air  of  a  Summer  noontide  than  there  is  in  the  thick 
air  of  a  Winter  sunset.  The  change  which  is  brought 
about  is  an  actual  transformation  of  material  state.  It  is 
a  conversion  of  air-like  vapor  into  water.  The  visible  par- 
ticles of  mist  are  clusterings  of  molecules  of  water  into 
groups  of  considerable,  and  therefore  of  visible,  dimen- 
sions. In  the  white  mist,  the  molecules  of  the  water  are 
not  evenly  and  widely  scattered.  They  are  so  grouped 
that  there  are  larger  spaces  between  the  clustering  particles 
than  there  were  between  the  molecules  of  the  vapor,  and 
many  molecules  connected  together  in  those  dusteringa 
It  ia  this  gathering  together  of  the  molecules  in  isolated 
groups,  with  comparaitively  blank  intervals  between, 
which  ia  comprised  in  the  process  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
"  condensation.'' 

A  similar  state  is  produced  to  that  which  is  found  when 
liquid  water  is  mechanically  broken  up  into  spray.  It  is 
then  iu  the  condition  which  has  been,  not  inaptly, 
spoken  of  as  *' water-dust"  Thus  in  the  long  Fall 
of  the  Staubbach  (from  Siaub,  dust ;  and  Bachy  a  brook 
or  rivulet),  which  plunges  headlopg  from  the  top  of  a 
rocky  wall  in  the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley  in  Switzerland; 
iu  a  clear  leap  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet,  the  particles  of 
the  water*get  so  severed  from  each  other  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air  which  they  have  to  pass  through,  that  before  they 
reach  the  ground  they  present  themselves  only  as  "water- 
dust,"  or  drifting  mist  Mist  is  thus  a  sort  of  interme- 
diate state  lying  midway  between  water  and  vapor.  It 
appears  alike  when  water  is  scattered  into  spray  and  when 
vapor  is  condensing  into  water. 

The  clustering  of  water  molecules  into  granular  speclss 
is  easily  seen  iu  mist  by  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
Small  opaque  bodies,  which  must  contain  a  very  consider- 
able gathering  of  water-molecules  in  each,  are  then  dis- 
cerned. These  bodies  have  manifestly  a  rounded  or  glob- 
ular form,  such  as  they  would  wear  if  they  were  minute 
drops.  The  Swiss  philosopher,  De  Saussure,  who  gave 
considerable  attention  to  their  examination,  has  shown 
that  they  are  commonly  nearly  a  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  across,  and  that  occasionally  they  are  very  much 
larger.  They  are  quite  twice  as  lai^e  in  cold,  damp  days 
as  they  are  in  warm  ones.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley  states  that 
he  once  saw  mist-globules  floating  in  the  air  upon  Mount 
Leinster,  Ireland,  which  were  half  the  size  of  hemp-seed. 
The  distinguished  astronomer,  Halley,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  first  conceived  the  idea, 
which  has  since  met  with  somewhat  large  acceptance,  that 
these  mist-specks  are  of  the  character  of  little  hollow  vesi- 
cles, or  bladders,  in  which  the  outer  films  only  are  water, 
the  interior  space  being  filled  with  air.  This  conception 
of  Halley  was  in  some  measure  strengthened  by  the  re- 
searches of  De  Saussure,  who  ascertained  that  the  visible 
particles  which  rise  from  the  surface  of  warm  water  during 
the  process  of  evaiK>ration  have  quite  a  different  aspect  to 


those  which  fall  from  the  air  during  rapid  condensation  of 
moisture,  ^e  satisfied  himself  that  the  rising  specks 
were  hollow  spheres,  or  bladders,  and  that  the  falling  ones 
were  liquid  drops.  The  actual  state  in  which  the  water- 
particles  are  arranged  in  mist  is  still  questioned  by  com- 
petent authorities ;  but  so  .a*  as  research  has  yet  gone, 
the  notion  that  mist-specks  may  be  hollow  films  of  water 
encasing  internal  nuclei  of  air  seems  to  possess  a  fair 
degree  of  probability. 

The  fabrication  of  visible  mist  from  the  condensation  of 
invisible  vapor  is  familiarly  illustrated  every  day  in  the 
puffing  escape  of  the  waste  steam  from  the  funnel  of  the 
locomotive  as  it  runs  panting  along  the  raiL    This  white, 
rolling  mist  which  is  left  in  a  thick  trail  behind  the  funnel 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  is,  in  all  essentiol  particulars, 
cloud.    Its  close  kinship  to  the  heap-cloud,  which  fioats 
above  it  in  the  higher  region  of  the  air,  is  manifest  at  a 
glance.     The  steam-puff'  is  miniature  oloud-wreath  arti- 
ficially formed.    It  is  visible  to  the  eye  on  account  of  its 
coarse-grained  texture.  It  is  not  freely  permeable  to  light, 
because  the  clustering  spherules,  c^  vesicles,  aneet  the 
luminous  vibrations  which  full  upon  them,  and  send  these 
back  to  the  eye,  and  because  these  light-reflecting  spher- 
ules are  distributed  iu  a  deep  bed,  in  which  the  mere 
remote  individuals  present  themselves  through  the  dear 
spaces  that  lie  between  the  nearer  ones.     The  cloud  is 
white  or  gray,  aocordingly  as  its  spherules  reflect,  or  ab- 
sorb and  hold,  more  or  less  of  the  incident  light    It  ia 
dark  when  it  holds  back  the  chief  part  of  the  luminous 
vibrations  which  fall  upon  it,  and  it  is  white,  like  snow, 
when  it  freely  reflects  the  whole. 

The  fundamental  and  primary  form  in  which  natural 
cloud  appears,  is  the  very  beautiful  and  distinct  one  which 
is  seen  on  most  ordinarily  flue  days  sailing  grandly  across 
the  blue  sky,  and  which  is  designated  the  Beap-doud^ 
Mount-cloud,  or  Ctwiulus,  because  it  assumes  the  aspect  and 
shape  of  rounded  masses  piled  up  in  heaps. 

Luke  Howard,  the  meteocQlogist  who  first  attempted 
a  scientific  classification  of  the  clouds,  and  who  printed 
an  admirable  treatise  on  the  subject]  in  1808,  tersely 
ond^  accurately  defined    this   primary   form  as ."  Nubes 
cumulata,  densa  sursum  cresceas  " — "a  dense,  heaped-up 
cloud,   increa^g  above."      The  rolled    heap-cloud,   in- 
deed, may  not  inappropriately  be  regarded  as  nature's 
steam-wreath,   formed   when    warm    vapor-laden    air   is 
puffed  up  into  the  colder  and  rarer  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere that  lie  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  earth.   In  the 
case  of  the  cloud,  the  warm  moisture-laden  air  is  not  shot 
ont  from  the  inside  of  a  furnace-heated   boiler,  but  it  is 
shot  up  from  the  surface  of  the*  sunshine-heated  ground. 
When  the  sunshine  falls  upon  the  heat-absorbing  soil,  the 
air  which  rests  in  immediate  contact  with  it  gets  warmed 
by  the  touch,  and  expands  as  it  is  warmed,  drinking  up  at 
the  same  time  whatever  moisture  is  rising  up  into  it  horn 
the  earth  in  the  condition  of  vapor.     The  expanded  air  is 
then  driven  directly  up  from  the  ground  by  the  pressure 
of  the  inflowing,  heavier  and  colder  atmosphere  from 
around  and  above,  and  as  it  rises,  balloon -like,  under  the 
influence  of  this  pressure,  it  carries  with  it  the  aqueous 
load  which  is  entangled  amidst  its  particles.     As  it  mounts 
up,  however,  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  first  expanded  still 
more  on  account  of  the  diminishing  air-weight  above,  as  it 
escapes  gradually  from  the  superincumbent  load,  and  ia 
immediately  after  chilled,  in  pwrt  as  a  consequence  of  its 
own  expansion,  and  in  port  because  of  the  lower  tempera- 
ture of  the  high  region  which  it  has  reached.     Under  this 
double  influence,  the  air-expansion  and  the  chill,  the  in- 
visibla  vapor  gathers  itself  into  mist- spherules,  and  ap- 
pears as  visible  douds. 
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Professor  Tyndall  happily  speaks  of  the  roiling  masses 
of  the  heap-oload  as  being  the  '*OQpitals"  of  noderlying 
colomos  of  warm  air.  Wherever  the  air  is  heated  bj  rest* 
ing  apoQ  the  warm  ground,  it  is  forthwith  fasliioned  into 
an  asoanding,  although  unseen,  air-column,  which  crowns 
itself  with  a  capital  of  wreathing  cloud  as  soon  as  it  has 
got  high  enough  to  ohill  the  entangled  water-molecules 
into  clustering  spherules  of  condensing  liquid. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  a  complete  comprehension  of 
this  process  of  oload  manufacture,  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  mist-capitals  of  the  warm  air-columns  are  out  off 
from  the  pillars  and  wafted  away  as  soon  as  they  hare  been 
formed.  The  heap-clouds  inya^bly  are  seen  to  drift  along  in 
the  sky.  The  fact  simply  is  that  as  soon  as  the  ascending 
columns  of  warm  air  reach  the  cool  upper  regions,  where 
transverse  currents,  instead  of  ascending  ones,  prevail,  the 
rolling  mist-wreaths  which  are  precipitated  from  the  air 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  so-called  JionUng  of 
clouds  is  simply  a  matter  of  drift  Water  is  815  times  as 
heavy  again  as  air,  consequently  it  must  fall  when  de- 
posited in  air,  as,  indeed,  it  is  actually  seen  to  do  in  the 
case  of  rain-drops.  I!  clouds,  therefore,  are  composed  of 
liquid  water  gathered  out  of  the  vapor,  they  should  fall, 
and  not  float. 

8ome  ingenuity  has  been  expended  by  scientific  men 
in  the  attempt  to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly.  No 
large  effort  of  intelligence,  however,  is  really  required  to 
enable  this  to  be  done  satisfactorily.  A  glance  of  the  eye 
on  the  white  mist-heaps  in  the  sky  is  enough  to  furnish 
the  full  solution  of  the  mystery.  Clouds  never  rest  still 
in  air  ;  they  are  at  all  times  in  motion  ;  they  are  always  in 
the  act  of  being  blown  along  by  the  wind. 

When  rain-drops  fall  at  the  time  that  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing,  even  they  are  observed  to  be  carried  a  consider- 
able distance  along;  and  if  the  rain-drops  were  lighter 
than  they  are  they  would  be  carried  still  further  by  the 
wind  before  they  finally  reached  the  ground.  If,  for  in- 
stance, they  were  hollow,  air-filled  ball%  like  balloons, 
instead  of  being  compact  drops  of  liquid,  they  would  as- 
suredly drift  upon  the  wind  long  distances ;  and  this,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  precisely  what  cloud-spherules  are. 

They  are  hollow  balls,  constituted  of  the  lightest  and 
thinnest  conceivable  films,  and  therefore  possessing  very 
large  surfaces  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  They  are 
just  in  the  condition  which  fits  them  to  be  seized  and  hur- 
ried along  by  the  drifting  air-currents.  When  clouds  exubt 
in  really  still  air,  their  spherules  do  faU.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  aqueous  mist,  by  falling  through  some  three 
thousand  feet  of  air,  can  acquire  a  downward  velocity  of 
something  like  fifty  inches  per  second.  It  would,  in- 
deed, fall  with  the  headlong  impetuoeity  of  a  leaden 
bullet  or  a  stone,  but  for  the  resistance  which  it  en- 
counters in  making  its  way  down  amongst  the  air-par- 
tidea.  When,  therefore,  the  air  is  itself  moving  instead  of 
being  at  rest,  this  resistance  to  its  descent  becomes  an  act- 
ual carrying  power.  In  all  probability,  electrical  force 
at  times  has  something  to  do  with  the  suspension  of  clouds. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  the  result  is 
merely  the  effect  of  a  mechanical  influence — ^that  it  is  a 
oase  of  drift  rather  tha^j^  buoyancy.  The  notable  instances 
in  which  oloads  appear  to  be  still  are  all  simply  illu- 
sions. In  such  cases  the  cloud  is  in  the  process  of  being 
dissolved  away  at  one  edge  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited  at  the 
opposite  one,  and  so  it  is  the  visible  form  only,  and  not 
the  substance,  which  is  still.  The  table-cloth  which  fre- 
quently covers  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  at  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  a  cloud  of  this  character.  The  moist  air 
from,  the  southeast  is  blown  from  the  warm  sea  up  the 
slopes  of  the  mouutain,  until  it  is  high  enough  to  deposit 


its  vapor  as  T?hite  mist,  and  it  then  passes  over  the  flat 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  falls  on  the  opposite  aide, 
until  it  gets  back  into  the  lower  and  warmer  region,  where 
the  white  mist  is  again  dissolved  into  transparent  vapor. 
In  mountainous  countries  it  often  happens  that  all  the 
Summits  of  the  lofty  moan  tains  are  cloud-capped,  whilst 
the  intervening  spaces  of  the  atmosphere  are  clear.  The 
same  explanation  applies  to  this.  The  cloud  is  deposited 
where  the  air  is  chilled  by  the  dose  neighborhood  of  the 
snow-covered  summits,  but  is  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  is 
drifted  away  clear  of  the  mountain  into  the  warmer 
stretches  of  air.  The  white  cloud-caps  are  thus  not  sta- 
tionary clouds,  but  fresh  clouds  continually  formed,  and 
as  continually  dissipated  as  they  move. from  the  place 
where  each  white  cap  iS'Seen. 

The  heap-cloud,  or  cumulus,  is  properly  a  day  doud. 
It  begins  to  appear  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  ground 
gets  warmed  enough  by  the  sunshine  to  establish  ascend- 
ing currents  of  *air.  It  rises  into  higher  regions  of  tho 
atmosphere  and  assumes  its  largest  dimensions  soon  after 
noon,  and  it  then  sinks  and  dwindles' away  toward  even- 
ing. It  belongs  also  properly  to  the  mid-region  of  the  air, 
ascending  to  a  somewhat  higher  elevation  at  midday,  and 
sinking  to  a  lower  one  in  the  evening.  It  is  also  a  cloud 
of  land  districts  rather  than  of  the  sea,  as  heated  ground 
is  required  to  establish  the  upcast  of  the  air-currents.  But 
when  it  has  once  been  formed  over  the  land  it  is  capable 
of  being  drifted  away  long  distances  over  the  sea,  as  it  in- 
variably is  in  the  great  currents  of  the  trade  winds  which 
prevail  in  the  intertropical  regions  of  the  ocean.  When 
these  cumulus  douds  observe  their  normal  rule  of  grow- 
ing in  size  and  rising  in  height  at  midday,  and  of  dimin- 
ishing in  size  and  sinking  in  the  evening,  they  are 
invariably  indications  of  settled  weather ;  but  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  grow  in  size  and  in  density  as  they 
subside  in  the  evening,  they  indicate  increasing  moisture 
and  greater  chill  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  may  be  reg^ded  as  certain  harbingers  of  approaching 
rain. 

In  settled  fine  weather,  when  there  is  not  moisture 
enough  in  the  ascending  currents  of  the  air  to  form  heap- 
clouds  in  the  mid-region  of  the  atmosphere,  faint  streaks 
of  white  ^doud  appear  flecking  the  blue  sky-canopy,  far 
above  the  region  where  the  heap-clouds  should  sail.  A 
few  ddicate  threads  are  first  penciled  out  on  the  aznro 
background,  and  these  then  grow  by  the  addition  to  them 
and  interladng  with  them  of  new  strands.  The  streaks 
sometimes  assume  the  form  of  feathers,  or  of  tufts  like 
flowing  horse-tails ;  sometimes  they  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  sometimes  they  cross  and  interlace  like  the 
meshes  of  a  net ;  sometimes  they  diverge  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand,  and  very  frequently  they  are  curled  up  like  locks 
of  hair.  In  all  these  diversities  of  form,  however,  they 
are  of  a  thin,  filmy  nature,  and  in  all  they  present  them- 
selves only  at  very  high  elevations,  being  commonly  as 
much  as  five  or  six  miles  above  the  ground.  These  filmy 
doud- streaks  of  very  elevated  regions  are  all  classed  as  the 
Curl-cloud  or  Cirrus  (from  Cirrus,  a  curl). 

The  white  streaks  in  these  clouds  seem  to  be  formed  by 
particles  of  snow  or  ice  rather  than  by  vesicles  of  water. 
On  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  no  deposit  of  visible 
mist  occurs  excepting  at  an  elevation  in  the  atmosphere 
that  is  cold  enongh  to  deposit  ice  instead  of  water,  which 
then  arranges  itself  in  the  state  of  spicules  or  needles,  of 
the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  fineness.  This  cloud  is 
thus  ice^ust  rather  than  water-dust.  Daring  steady  high 
winds  the  drrus  streaks  not  uncommonly  run  quite  across 
the  sky.  arrAnflring  themselves  as  they  do  so  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  wind.    Very  often  they  are  bent  up  at  the  end 
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nm  BUTKILOCII,  OB  CUMULDS. 

vhioh  ii  forward  ja  Uta  drift,  aa  if  ihej  iren  ther«  lifted 
into  bsllTing  aula  to  eatoh  the  wind.  This  delionte  oirms, 
or  boat^^ond,  ia  formed  far  above  the  anmrnita  of  the 
highest  moimtalna.  The  well-known  Oenaon  meteorolo- 
gist^ Soemitz,  atatea  that  dnring  a  reaidenoe  of  eleven 
we^  near  the  flnataraarhom,  the  highest  monntain  al 
the  Benteea  Oberlaad,  be  nerer  onoe  saw  the  drmo-olotid 
as  low  IB  the  anrnmit  of  the  monntain,  whioh  ia  14,026  feet 
above  the  larel  of  the  mk  The  tnTelera  who  elimb  sncb 
monntalna,  on  the  other  hand,  aee  the  heap-olonda  floating 
in  tiie  TalloTa  for  beneath  their  fee^  and  it  ia  a  not  nnoom- 
mon  erent  tor  snob  tntTelen  to  hare  the  enmnloe-olond 
below  them  in  the  morning,  atKive  them  one  or  two  boors 
niter  noon,  and  aionnd  them  In  the  intermediate  bonre 
whieh  lie  between  the  earl;  afternoon  and  evening. 

When,  in  oonaeqaenoa  of  a  radden  incieaae  of  tnoiatnte 
from  the  drifting  in  of  n  vapor-laden  wind,  the  itreaka  of 
the  ootl-olond  in  tba  upper  region  ot  the  air  beoome  more 
abundant,  they  at  lengUi  get  woven  ont  into  a  oontinnona 
strstnm,  or  bed,  uid  at  the  lame  time  settle  down  to  a 
lower  levd  on  aooonnt  ot  tbeir  angmented  denaity.    The 


olond,  however,  then  reoeivea  a  ne^  name 
among  meteoroloBiste.  It  ia  termed  the 
T'Arsad-doKcf,  or  Oirro-^raiui  (from  Strabit, 
Strewed,  or  aeattered,  aa  it  were,  into  a  bed). 
It  is  properly  the  streak-olond,  or  Oirms; 
pasaing  into  the  atate  of  Skatl-doud,  or 
Stratus.  The  atreaks  are  woven  ont  into  a 
thin  layer  or  miaty  web,  which  ia  thinned 
gradnaUy  away  toward  the  edges  all  ronnd, 
and  therefore  assnmee  the  appearance  of  a 
long,  narrow  band  with  pointed  extremiljea 
when  seen  in  profile,  low  doirn  toward  the 
horizon. 

It  is  tram  tfaifl  pecniiarit;  that  it  bas  re- 
oeived  tbe  familiar  designation  of  thread- 
olond.  In  its  completed  form  it  is  a  olond 
ot  conaiderable  lateral  extent  and  of  small 
perpendionlar  depth ;  the  fibres  and  streaks 
of  the  oitrna,  in  its  fabrioatlon,  settle  down 
into  a  horizontal  poaitioii,  approach  each 
other,  and  finally  interweave,  or  fuse  tbem- 
■elvee  into  a  couttnnouB  byer.  The  itreaha 
not  onoommooly  annmo  the  grained  appear- 
ance ot  polished  wood.  The  beds  are  almoat  alwaya  thick 
in  the  middle  and  thinned  ont  toward  the  edges.  In  the 
the  pdnted  dond-nuasee  oooaaiorully  look  like 
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shoals  of  fish.    The  maekerel-baok  aky  is  also  aansed  by 

a  variety  of  this  kind  of  olond.     The  oirro-stratns,  whra 

abnndantly  developed  end  persietently  maintained,  almost 

certainly  indicates  the  approaoh  of  wind  and 

I     rain. 

In  all  probability  the  cirra-atratos  dond  etOl 
I  retains  in  some  degree  its  frozen  condition.  It 
still  has  the  sharp  lines  appropriate  to  the  ice- 
dnat  of  which  it  is  composed.  Bnt  the  ice  is 
gradnally  approximating  to  the  state  of  water 
with  the  thickening  and  descent  of  the  clond. 
When  this  gets  low  enongb  the  frozen  spicules 
are  quite  melted  into  water,  and  tbe  stratilica- 
tion  ot  the  olond  is  then  broken  np  into  sep- 
arate  mottlings,  soattered  like  flocks  of  carded 
wool  npoQ  the  sky.  This  Is  the  form  which 
fa  diitingnisbed  as  the  Cmrdied-doud,  or  Cimf 
cumulut. 

It  is  the  sheet-eland,  or  cirro-stratns.  In  thd 
prooess  of  being  remodeled  into  miniatnre 
onmnii,  and  is  regarded  ss  a  kind  of  interming- 
ling of  cirma  and  cnmnlae,  as  its  oomponnd 
technical  name  indicates.  The  oirro-cnmnlns 
was  well  described  by  Lake  Howsrd  as  oon- 
sistiog  of  "  smalt,  decse,  ronndish  olond- 
masses,  grouped  like  a  flock  of  sheep."  It  is 
noHia  ^^^  clond  of  the  mottled  sky  which  oocnrs  so 

frequently  in    Sammer,   and    which    is    also 
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oooariontlljr  uan  in  the  iatemli  betwMu 
show«n  in  vinter-time.  It  in  eonBlAiitly 
foni)«d  bom  the  Bobsidsncs  of  cirro-stntaa 
into  the  lover  and  vBTmar  regions  of  the  air, 
And  when  thia  is  the  prooers  of  its  formation 
the  flooonli  of  the  olond  ue  slowly  and  grad- 
nilly  disaolved  awsy.  It  not  nnoommonly 
appeara  at  the  Kune  time  with  the  cirro* 
BtratoB,  and  altemiitea  vith  it,  the  one  or  the 
other  form  predominating  acoordinglj  u 
thoQ  ia  inoieasing  depoait  or  loowning  and 
diaaolving  avoy  of  the  olond-mass.  As  a 
general  rale,  the  trae  onrdled-olond  indioates 
increavDg  wumtli,  diminishing  moisture)  and 
a  tendeney  toward  fins  weather. 

The  atreak-olond,  howarer,  is  not  the  only 
dond  vhioh  is  pione  to  gather  into  oontinn- 
ooB  atiwHos.  Tha  heap-olond,  in  ferj  moist 
states  of  the  otiuMphere,  does  the  same 
thing ;  bnt  the  aoonmolation  is  then  deep  aa 
well  «>  broad.  The  olond-mass  is  piled  np 
higher  and  higber,  and  the  rolling  heaps  ara 
conneoted  together  hj  horizontal  beds.  The 
dond  ia  then  looked  npon  as  being  a  com- 


binalion  of  the  heap-olond  with  the  streak- 
dond,  and  is  on  that  aooount  tedinically  di»- 
tingniahed  aa  cumulo-ttredu*. 

The  rolled  form  of  the  anmuloa  oan  gener- 
ally be  traced  for  a  long  time  in  the  thicken- 
ing and  growing  mass.  In  the  fimt  inatanoa 
it  towers  np  in  projecting  anmmits  abore  the 
stratified  base,  bnt  saboeqncntly  the  rolled 
protaberanoea  overflow  at  the  aides,  and  hang 
down  from  the  flat  bed,  nntil  at  last  the 
vhole  aky  geta  to  be  filled  with  one  dense 
and  nndiatingniahable  maaa,  Bnt  when  this 
dense  mass  floats  away  toward  the  distant 
horizon  it  ia  finally  seen  there  as  a  flat  drift 
overlapped  by  rollhig  sammita  whioh  at  times 
very  doiely  simulate  the  aspect  of  scow 
monutaina. 

The  immediate  tendency  and  the  final  des- 
tiny of  the  onmnlo-atratns  dond  ia  obrioos 
at  a  glance.  It  is  the  parent  of  The  Nimbiu, 
or  Rain-clmd,  whioh  was  also  alassed  by  Luke 
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Howard  as  eutttula-cirro-ilrahu,  becAuae  it  waa 
regarded  by  him  aa  %  oonfnsed  intermin^ng 
of  faeap-dond,  streak-olond  and  aheet-doud 
—a  oongeriea  of  douda  pouring  forth  rain. 

In  the  formation  of  the  rain-doud  the 
lower  doada  apraad  out  in  all  dixectlona  until 
they  unite  into  one  uniform  and  compact 
homogeneona  mau,  from  which  the  gatlier- 
ing  Tundropa  fall  The  diatinetiva  charaoter- 
iatic  of  the  rain-olond  ia  the  thick,  impene- 
trable contnaioo  of  its  homogeaeona  mass, 
and  the  atieahy,  undefined  shading  aw^  of 
its  onter  edges. 

In  Ilia  origind  sketch  of  tha  daaaiflaalion 
of  clonda,  Lnka  Howard  reeognixed  three 
primary  forms,  and  oonaidered  that  all  other 
kinda  were  seoondary  productiona  oom- 
pounded  from  these,  Tlie  typea  whioh  he 
adopted  as  the  primary  cmea  were  the  streak- 
clond,  the  heap-dond  and  the  sheet-dond 
[oirrai,  comnloa  ai^d  atratna).  The  atreak- 
olonds  he  held  to  bo  the  donds  of  the  higher 
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regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  heap-clouds  those  of  the 
xmd«regioiifi ;  and  the  sheet-olond,  in  his  acceptation,  was 
the  creeping  mist  which  rests  upon  the  water  or  upon  the 
ground,  and  which  is  now  more  accurately  distinguished 
as  ground  fog. 

The  stratus  was,  with  him,  the  cloud  of  the  night,  as 
contrasted  with  the  cloud  of  the  daj.  He  described  it  as 
appearing  about  sunset,  often  continuing  through  the 
nighty  and  as  vanishing  with  the  return  of  the  sun,  and 
either  evaporating  and  disappearing  upon  the  breeze,  or 
ascending  into  the  higher  region  to  feed  the  heap-cloud. 
Howard,  nevertheless,  although  he  mainly  restricted  the 
term  stratus  to  what  is  now  distinguished  as  fog,  recog- 
nized some  similar  constituent  as  being  present  in  the 
compoimd  clouds  at  all  elevations. 

There  is  one  hitherto  unnamed,  yet  remarkably  dis- 
tinct and  interesting,  form  of  doud  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  meteorologists  by  Mr,  Clement  Ley.  It 
is  a  very  high  cloud,  rarely  appearing  so  near  to  the 
ground  as  14,000  feet,  and  is  essentially  a  continuous  layer 
of  sheet-cloud,  with  numerous  turret-like  protuberances 
rising  up  out  of  the  horizontal  bed. 

This  cloud  is  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  form,  and  is 
not  infrequently  mistaken  for  a  modification  of  cirro- 
cumulus.  It  has,  however,  nothing  of  cirros  about  it,  and 
should  rather  be  classed  with  oumulo-irt^ratus,  to  which  it 
is  more  naturally  allied.  It  is  most  generally  seen  during 
the  prevalence  of  very  hot  weather,  and  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  great  electrical  disturbance  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  constant  precursor  aud 
herald  of  violent  thunderstorms, 

A  somewhat  practical  modification  of  the  now  classic 
cloud  system  of  Luke  Howard  has  been  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Poey,  of  Havana,  in  Ouba.  He  proposes  that  the 
great  sheet-dood  of  mid-region,  formed  by  the  agglomer- 
ation in  itself  of  cirros,  cumulus  and  stratus,  should  be 
called  the  PaUium  (from  Palliumy  a  doak),  or  doud-doak. 
In  its  most  complete  form  this  pallium-doud  spreads  as  a 
gray  or  ash-cdored  vail  over  the  whde  face  of  the  heav- 
ens, with  rain  predpitating  from  it  for  hours  at  a  time. 
But  there  are  two  quite  distinct  states  in  which  it  presents 
itself.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  proper  representa- 
tive of  the  cirro-stratus,  and  which  is  constructed  out  of 
the  cirrus  and  stratus  in  the  higher  region.  Professor  Poey 
terms  the  PalHo<imt8,  or  8heet<loucL  In  the  second  vari- 
ety the  doak  is  formed  bdow  instead  of  above^  and  is  con- 
stituted by  the  densely-gathering  vapors  in  that  lower 
region  of  the  air.  This,  properly,  Ib  the  rain-doud,  or 
nimbus,  of  Luke  Howard's  system. 

But  Professor  Poey  designates  it  the  PaUio-^ntmuItts,  He 
considers  that  the  high  pallio-drrus  is  a  frost- doud,  and 
the  low  pallio-cumulus  a  water-doud.  But  the  two  con- 
stantly oo-exist  as  separate  beds,  and  then  have  an  interval 
of  clear  air  resting  between.  The  upper  pallio-cirrus  is 
first  formed  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and  is  of  longer  con- 
tinuance. When  fine  weather  passes  into  wet,  the  upper 
sky-mantle  first  collects  and  settles  down,  and  thai  the 
lower  mist-mantle  begins  to  appear.  As  fine  weather  re- 
tarns,  the  lower  mantle  first  thins  away  and  breaks  up,  and 
the  higher  pallio-cirrus  is  then  seen  through  the  chinks^ 
floating  as  an  unbroken  stratum  above.  Professor  Poey 
also  recognizes  another  form  of  cloud  which  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  Luke  Howard,  although  it  is  well  marked 
and  of  constant  occurrence.  It  is  what  he  terms  the 
FracUH:wntdu8  (from  Fradus^  broken — fragmentary  or 
wind-broken  doud),  or  roind-doud.  It  is  really,  however, 
only  the  disintegrated  and  torn  fragments  of  the  denser 
clouds  drifting  away  upon  the  wind  when  the  pallio-cum- 
ulus is  broken  up.    It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 


heap-cloud  by  its  torn  and  tattered  look.  It  is  shreds 
rather  than  heaps  of  cloud,  hurried  along  out  of  the  dis- 
solving wreck  by  the  wind.  Professor  Poey's  cloud  system 
thus  consists  of  (1)  the  high  snow  and  ice-douds ;  (2)  the 
low  vesicular,  or  water-clouds ;  (3)  the  cloud-mantle^  which 
is  fed  both  by  the  high  ice-douds  and  by  the  low  water- 
clouds  ;  and  (4)  the  wind-douds,  torn  out  of  the  dissolv- 
ing cloud-mantle. 

It  thus  appears,  upon  a  general  review  and  summary  of 
these  recognized  modifications  of  douds,  that : 

The  cirrus  is  the  doud-streak,  formed  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  air  by  the  chiU  touch  of  frost 

The  cirro-stratus  is  the  cloud -web,  woven  when  these 
frost-streaks  are  multiplied  as  they  descend  into  regions  of 
more  copious  moisture. 

The  cirro-cumulus  is  the  frost-doud,  stippled  and 
rounded  away  when  the  ice-dust  is  melted  into  vesicular 
vapor. 

The  cumulus  is  rolling  wreaths  of  vesicular  vapor  thrown 
down  oat  of  ascending  upcasts  of  warm,  moist  air,  when 
these  reach  the  infiuenoes  of  combined  rarefaction  and 
chill. 

The  pallio-cirrus  is  the  high  ioe-doud,  thickened  into  a 
broad  mantle  by  increasing  moistura 

The  pallio-cumulus  and  cumulo-stratus  are  the  low  rain- 
douds,  overflowing  with  precipitating  moisture  and  drip- 
ping with  showers. 

The  fracto-cumuli  are  the  wind-torn  fragments  of  dis- 
integrating rain-doud. 

When  the  rain-do  ad  has  become  overcharged  with  its 
condensing  vapors,  the  aqueous  vesides  of  the  gathering 
mist  first  grow  large  and  heavy,  and  then  several  of  them 
coalesce  and  form  a  liquid  drop,  which*  when  it  has 
reached  the  size  of  about  one-eightieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  begins  forthwith  to  descend  through  the  air  by 
the  mere  influence  of  its  weight  If  this  raindrop  starts 
from  a  comparatively  high,  and,  therefore,  chill  region  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  grows  in  size  as  it  reaches  the  warmer 
and  yet  moioter  regions  bdow,  by  condensing  more  moist- 
ure upon  itself  until  it  has  attained  considerable  dimen- 
sions. Bain-drops  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  have 
Ji>een  seen.  A  rain-drop  of  this  size  may  acquire  a  vdocity 
of  thirty-four  feet  per  second  in  falling,  but  not  more,  be- 
cause the  resistance  of  the  air  prevents  increase  of  speed 
beyond  that  amount  A  rain-drop  the  twenty-fifth  part  of 
an  inch  in  diametei  cannot  acquire  a  greater  velocity  in 
faHing  than  thirteen  feet  in  the  second ;  and  a  drop  the 
seventy-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  cannot  acquire  a 
speed  of  more  than  dght  feet  per  second.  A  water-drop 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  indi  in  diameter  would  have  two 
inches  per  second  for  its  greatest  vdocity.  When,  how- 
ever, a  raindrop  passes  through  a  stretch  of  comparativdy 
dry  air  bdow,  it  evaporates  and  diminishes  in  size,  instead 
of  increasing,  as  it  desoenda  As  a  matter  of  ta/ct^  it  not 
infrequently  h&ppens  that  actually  falling  rain  does  not 
reach  the  earth,  but  is  entirely  dissolved  and  again  taken 
up  by  the  air  before  it  gets  there.  Indeed,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  rain-clouds  in  flat  countries,  in  the 
Spring,  pouring  out  their  gray  bonds  of  rain  near  the  ho- 
rizon, with  a  ragged  fringe  of  attenuated  ends  hanging 
down  from  them  below  toward  the  ground,  but  not  reach- 
ing it 

KECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIMCE. 

pNitncATio  Clocks  ik  Pjlbis.— A  system  of  publio  docks,  act- 
uated by  means  of  compressed  air.  has  been  Introduoed  Into  the 
City  of  Parts.  It  consists  mainly  of  the  central  standard  clock, 
the  receiving  or  district  clocks,  and  the  tubes  for  oonveylziff  tiie 
oom^pasod  air  from  the  central  to  the  several  recelTlng  olodLs^ 
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At  the  central  station  air  is  compressed  by  a  pump  to  a  pressure 
of  about  five  atmospheres,  or  seventy-flve  pounds  on  the  square 
inoh,  and  stored  in  a  reservoir.  Every  minute  the  air  is  distrib- 
uted from  this  reservoir,  at  a  fixed  pressure  of  seven-tenttis  at- 
mosphere, to  the  receiving  clocks,  through  the  action  of  the  stand- 
ard timepiece,  wliioh  works  a  sliding  valve  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  from  the  reservoir  into  the  distributing  pipes.  These  are 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  run  to  the  various  districts  of  the  city 
which  possess  a  street  clock.  Smaller  pipes  of  the  same  kind  are 
also  laid  on  to  private  houses,  and  connected  by  india-rubber 
tubes  to  the  clocks  of  rooms  and  corridors.  By  sending  a  cur- 
r<)nt  of  the  cbmpressed  air  through  these  tubes  for  twenty  seconds 
at  the  beginnii^  of  every  minute,  any  number  of  clocks  can  be 
operated  at  a  distance  of  one  to  two  miles  from  the  central  sta- 
tion. The  receiving  docks  may  be  of  any  description  whatever, 
with  a  device  which  oonsists  of  a  small  bellows,  resembling  that 
usei  in  pneumitio  call-bells,  and  communicating  with  the  tube 
o  inducting  the  compressed  air  from  the  oentral  station.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  minute  the  transmitted  pulse  of  air  raises  the 
bellows,  and  a  rod  attached  to  the  top  of  the  bellows  actuates 
a  lever  enga^og  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  rigidly  connected 
to  the  arbor  of  the  minute-hand  of  the  clock.  The  wheel  has  sixty 
teeth,  and  rotates  one  tooth  every  minute,  and  a  weighted  pawl  at 
the  other  side  of  the  dial  checks  this  movement  The  hour-hand 
iB  rotated  by  means  of  the  usual  dial-wheels.  To  make  the  clock 
strike  the  hours  a  second  bellows  is  required.  Glocks  operated 
In  this  way  require  no  winding  up,  since  the  controlling  agency  is 
also  the  motive  power;  and  the  ordinary  spring  or  weight  clocks 
can  be  easily  transformed  into  pneumatic  receiving  clocks.  Many 
of  the  chief  hotels,  railway  stations  and  public  olnces  of  Paris  are 
provided  with  these  clocks ;  and  street  pillar-clocks  are  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

HxASiNa  THBoaotf  ths  Teeth.— Dr.  Thomas  proposes  the 
term  "  osteophone  *'  for  all  appliances  -includlog  the  audiphone 
and  dentaphone— intended  to  aid  hearing  by  conveying  articulate 
sounds  through  the  medium  of  the  cranial  lK>nes.  His  researches 
led  him  to  the  following,  amongst  other  conclusions :  The  audi- 
phone is  much  better  adapted  for  use  al  a  distance  than  the  dent- 
aphone,  the  latter  being  only  suited  to  transmit  sounds  emitted 
near  its  mouthpiece.  Although  these  instruments  are  of  great 
value  in  a  oonsulerable  portion  of  cases,  they  supply,  the  author 
considers,  a  very  small  fraction  of  normal  hearing— much  less 
than  a  fiandrecUfi  pari.  It  is  Important  that  this  should  be  taken 
into  aoc  >unt,  for  a  large  number  of  partially  deaf  persons  suffer 
Buoh  disappointment  at  their  failure  to  hear  in  full,  that  they  un- 
dervalue or  alto;i:dtner  disregard  a  positive  gain  of  many  times 
their  usuiU  hearing.  The  very  small  fraction  of  normal  hearing 
gained  is,  the  author  thinks,  of  priceless  value  in  many  cases  of 
those  who  hear  practically  nothing  without  these  instruments.  In 
regard  to  deaf  mutes,  the  audiphone  is  worthless  unless  they  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  hearing  their  own  voices  without  the  instru- 
ment The  author  has  constructed  an  audiphone  which  can  be 
kept  in  position  without  the  use  of  the  hand.  The  best  material 
for  diaphragms  he  finds  to  be  Fuller's  board  (or  press  board) 
treated  with  shellac  varnish.  A  simple  rod  of  bard  wood,  one 
eni  of  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  teeth  of  the  speaker,  the 
other  on  those  of  the  listener,  or  on  his  head,  acts  as  a  powerful 
osteophone,  and  will  transmit  the  vocal  vibrations  in  great  volume 
to  the  ears  of  the  deaf  person. 

ThI  ANTfUiXi    REVOLUTIOK    OF  THE  EaBTH    KOUWD  THB  SUH— 

How  DisoovBBBD  —Most  of  us  must  remember  to  have  heard  the 
Btory  how  Newton  discovered  the  force  of  attraction  of  gravitation 
by  seeing  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground;  but  the  following,  which  I 
came  across  recently  in  an  old  magazine,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  gen- 
erally known,  and  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  That  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  sun  was  completed  In  365  days  io  said  to 
have  been  first  known  by  accident  There  was  a  well  near  Syene, 
In  ancient  Egypt,  into  wnich,  on  a  certain  day,  It  was  observed  the 
sun  cast  no  shadow,  being  exactly  verticaL  Astonished  at  this, 
the  inhabitants  came  In  crowds  to  behold  the  miracle.  A  day 
passed,  and  the  well  was  not  entirely  free  from  shadow.  Another 
and  another  day  rolled  on,  and  the  shadow  increased.  The  cir- 
oumstance  created  so  much  wonder  that  persons  were  appointed 
to  watch,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  that  in  365  days,  not  sooner, 
the  same  phenomenon  -that  is,  of  the  sun  being  exactly  vertical- 
was  again  visible.  Henca  the  very  natural  inference  that,  as  it  Is 
commonly  but  erroneously  described,  the  sun's  revolution  round 
the  earth  is  completed  once  in  every  «65  days. 

M.  Jacob,  of  Paris,  obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  French  exhi- 
bition for  a  metallic  paint,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  which,  it  is 
claimed,  consists  in  me  fact  that  there  is  no  substance  requiring 
coloring  matter  to  \chlch  it  is  not  applicable.  A  valuable  property 
of  this  substanoe  is  its  adaptetlon  for  capsuling  any  kind  of  bot- 
tlej  or  jars  contUning  liquRb  or  viands.  The  colors  employed 
lor  the  varlocw  uses  of  this  material  are,  It  appears,  not  confined 
to  any  particular  shade,  and,  when  on,  the  objects  painted  have 
all  the  appearance  of  different-colored  bronzes.  The  liquid  paint 
having  bica  poured  into  an  ordinary  utensil,  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  when  prDparly  corked,  Is  dipped  into  U,  and  removed  al- 
mwt  as  quickly  as  In  the  waxing  process.  The  paint  appearing 
to  set  instantly,  is  absolutely  dry  in  three  minutes  from  the  time 
It  is  applied,  and  becomes  quite  nard  In  about  an  hour ;  the  bottle 
bdcomes  hermetioally  sealed. 

Thi  ebonizlng  of  cherry  wood  is  now  vej^suocessfully  acooni- 
pllshedbythe  following;  simple  process:  Brazil  wood,  powdered 
nutgalls  and  alum  arebolled  in  water  unttl  a  blackish  col^  \s 
obtalne  J,  this  liquid  being  filtered  and  applied  to  the  wood,  which 


is  next  washed  in  a  liquid  made  by  digesting  strong  vinegar  and 
a  little  oil  of  vitriol  for  some  time  with  excess  of  iron  turnings— 
the  wood  after  this  being  thoroughly  washed,  dried  and  oiled.  In 
the  operation  of  staining,  the  following  method  is  found  most 
effective,  viz. :  Four  ounoes  of  gallnuts  and  one  of  powdered  log- 
wood, one-half  ounce  of  green  vitriol  and  the  same  of  verdigris, 
are  boiled  with  water;  tbls  solution,  filtered  hot,  is  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  the  latter  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  one-naif  ounce  of 
fine  iron  filing,  dissolved  by  digestion  In  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
wine  vinegar. 
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Real  S  State— Mississippi. 

A  MAN  upon  change— A  meteorologist 

Only  a  question  of  time— Asking  the  hour. 

Whck  iron  has  been  eicposed  to  fogs,  it  is  apt  to  be  mist-rusted. 

A  WOMAN  who  throws  herself  at  the  heads  of  men  very  soon 
find  herself  at  their  feet 

"We  presume  tailors  are  generally  successful  in  love  affairs— 
they  know  so  well  how  to  press  a  suit. . 

"  Mike,  did  you  ever  catch  frogs  ?"  "  Yes,  sorr."  "  What  did 
you  bait  with  ?"    •*  Bate  them  with  a  sUck,  sor." 

Wh7  Is  1  the  happiest  of  vowels  ?— Because  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
bliss ;  •  is  in  hell,  and  alTthe  others  in  purgatory. 

"  Mt  boy,  what  does  your  mother  do  for  a  living  V  was  asked 
of  a  little  barefooted  urchin.    *'  She  eats  cold  victuals,  sir.' 

"  You  never  have  a  cross  to  bear,'*  said  a  husband  to  his  wife. 
"  No ;  except  when  you  are  as  cross  as  a  bear/'  she  retorted. 

It  is  odd.  and  sometimes  melancholy,  to  see  a  man  tryiag  to 
'*  make  up  his  mind,"  when  he  has  no  material  on  hand  to  work 
with. 

YoiTNO  man,  don't  try  to  forget  your  Identity  and  become  some- 
body else,  for  the  other  chap  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  Inferior  oer* 
son. 

"  'lis  love  that  msikes  the  world  go  round."  It  also  makes  the 
young  man  go  round—to  the  home  of  his  girl  about  seven  nights 
per  weett  • 

Fob  Poetastebs.— The  bast  and  most  thoughtful  editors  now 
allow  contributors  to  the  waste-basket  to  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

The  dear  little  Spanish  princess,  when  she  grows  up,  will  be  a 
prominent  member  of  that  class  of  girls  who  wish  they  had  been 
bom  boys. 

It  Is  maintained  that  the  moat  inspiring  natural  sight  which  a 
glazier  can  contemplate  is  the  gleam  of  early  day  break&ig  through 
the  windows. 

The  Philadelphia  Dispatch  remarks —'' Man  proposes,  and 
woman  often  wisnes  that  he  would  not  be  so  long  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  do  it" 

It  is  said  that  sharks  will  not  bite  a  swimmer  who  keeps  his 
legs  in  motion.  If  you  can  kick  longer  than  a  shark  can  keep 
waiting,  you'll  be  all  right 

A  VBBY  disagreeable  old  gentleman  dies.  A  nephew,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  his  epitaph,  suggests :  **  Deeply  regret- 
ted by  all  who  never  knew  him.'' 

It  was  a  man  of  considerable  means  who  said,  when  thrown 
from  his  horse,  that  although  not  in  a  very  oomfortab'.e  position, 
yet  he  considered  himself  pretty  well  off. 

Bjobnson,  the  Norwegian  novelist  and  poet,  bias  ajrrived  Un 
tjhis  ciountry,  cjreating  qjuite  ajn  eJxcitement  ijn  literary  cjirdes, 
ajnd  ijs  ajnxlous  tjo  mjeet  Wilhelmji,  bjingo. 

Two  schoolmasters  of  a  Western  towif  have  been  put  to  flight 
by  the  inhabitants  for  cruel^  to  the  children.  The  pupils  do  not 
intend  to  set  out  in  search  of  the  missing  whalers. 

The  members  of  a  young  ladies'  debating  society  in  Birming- 
ham have  decided  in  favor  of  long  courtships.  Sensible  g^ls ! 
Observation  has  taught  them  that  there  Is  a  wonderful  falling  off 
off  in  confections,  balls,  carriage  drives  and  opera  when  courtship 
ends  and  the  stem  realities  of  married  life  begin. 

A  oentlbman  was  conversing  with  an  Fnglish  doctor  about  a 
very  famous  Scotch  surgeon,  whose  audacitv  in  his  experiments 
was  at  least  equal  to  his  skill.  "  I  wonder,"  said  he.  Innocently. 
"  why  such  a  man  remains  in  Scotland  ?"  "  Because,"  answered 
the  doctor,  gravely, "  in  Scotland  there  are  no  coroner's  Inquests." 

It  must  have  been  tremendously  embarrassing  to  that  nice 
young  man  out  at  Bowling  Oreen,  who  escoited  the  preacher's 
tairSiughter  to  church  on  Sunday  night  and  arrived  late,  to  hear 
the  reverend  gentleman  read  from  the  Bible  as  the  couple  marched 
up  the  aisle, "'  My  daughter  la  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil."  It 
would  be  hard  to  tall  which  lelt  the  woxst»  the  preacher,  his 
daughter,  or  her  eeoort. 
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work  was  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  jeara  oi 
age;  his  last  when  he  was  about  fouraoorOi  As  finally 
collected  and  arranged  by  himself^  they  oompriae  about 
thirty  moderate  yolumes ;  other  writings,  not  indluded  in 
this  eoUeotion,  would  make  sereral  additional  Tolumea. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  essays  he  says,  "  Oould  ambition 
always  choose  its  own  path,  and  were  Will  in  human  un- 
dertakings synonymous  with  Faculty,  all  truly  ambitious 
men  would  be  Men  of  Letters."  In  Us  later  years  he  was 
indeed  wont  to  speak  contemptuously  of  such  a  career. 
Thus,  in  his  strange  pamphlet,  '*  Shooting  Niagara,"  put 
forth  in  1867,  when  all  his  great  works  had  been  written, 
he  says :  "  Of  literature^  keep  well  to  the  windward.  In 
fifty  years,  I  should  guess,  it  would  be  a  credit  to  declare, 
*  I  never  tried  literature  ;  believe  me,  I  have  not  written 
anything/  "  Tet  his  whole  career  was  that  of  a  writer ; 
that,  and  nothing  more  or  less.  In  this  department  of 
human  endeavor  he  has  done  much ;  out  of  it  he  neither 
did  nor  attempted  to  do  anything.  To  this  literary  career 
he  was  impelled  from  within,  and  in  a  measure  oompelled 
from  without;  and  in  its  prosecution  he  had  much  of 
furtherance^  and  very  little  of  hindrance.  We  propose  to 
follow  him  through  his  chosen  career,  and  to  present  our 
idea  of  the  man  himself,  and  of  the  work  which  he  per- 
formed. 

Oarlyle  was  bom  Deoember  4th,  1795,  near  the  viUage 
of  Ecdefechan,  in  the  district  of  Annandale,  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland.  IQs  father  was,  as  he  says,  *'A  hardy 
and  healthy  Scotch  dalesman,  and  he  was  the  descendant 
ot  a  long  line  of  such ;  men  thai  had  tilled  their  i>atemal 
acres,  and  gained  their  threescore  years  and  ten— or  even, 
mayhap^  by  reason  of  strength,  their  fourscore  years.  I 
think  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known,  my  fkther  was 
quite  the  remarkablest  Quite  a  farmer  sort  of  a  person, 
using  vigilant  thrift  and  careful  industry  ;  abiding  by  ve- 
racify  and  fdith,  and  with  an  extraordinary  insight  into 
the  very  heart  of  things  and  men.  He  was  an  elder  of  the 
Kirk,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  him  in  his  daily  and 
weekly  relations  with  the  minister  of  the  parish.  They 
had  been  friends  from  youth.  That  parish  minister  was 
the  first  person  that  ever  taught  me  Latin,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  he  laid  a  very  great  curse  upon  me  in  so 
doing.  I  think  it  ia  likely  that  I  should  have  been  a  wiser 
man,  and  certainly  a  godlier  one,  if  I  had  followed  in  my 
father's  stepii^  and  left  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  fools  that 
wanted  them." 

But  his  father  and  his  father's  minister  had  destined  the 
boy  to  be  a  minister  of  tiie  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  and  so,  after 
early  instruction  by  the  minister,  he  was  placed  in  the 
Academy  of  Annan ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
entered  at  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  Having  completed  the  regular 
course  <^  studies  tiiere^  he  was  invited  by  his  old  Annan 
schoolfdiow,  Edward  Irving,  to  become  associated  with 
him  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  at  Kirkaldy,  of  which 
Irving  had  been  a{^pointed  master.  ^'Together,"  says 
Ciurlyle^  "we  talked,  and  thought^  and  wrought ;  together 
we  strove  by  virtue  of  birch  and  book  to  initiate  the  ur- 
chins into  what  is  called  the  rudiments  of  learning."  Irv- 
ing and  Oarlyle  taught  at  Kirkaldy  for  about  two  years, 
until,  aa  Oariyle  aaya  of  Irving,  *'T1ie  band  of  the  Lord 
was  kid  upon  him,  and  the  voice  of  his  Qod  ^Mke  unto 
him,  ssjing,  '  Arias^  and  get  thee  heoce^  for  this  is  not 
thy  rest'  And  he  aroae^  and  girded  up  his  Idns,  and 
putting  the  trumpet  of  the  Almighty  to  his  lips,  he  blew 
such  a  blast  as  that  men  started  up  with  surprise^  and  said 
thai  the  Kke  of  it  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Ooveoanl  iftaelt" 
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at  Glasgow.  Oariyle  went  back  to  Edinburgh  with  tho  in- 
tent to  pursue  his  theological  studies.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  "  And  now,"  he  says,  **  that  I  had 
gained  the  years  of  man's  estate^  I  was  not  sure  that  I  be- 
lieved the  doctrines  of  my  father's  Kiri[,  and  it  was  need- 
ful that  I  should  settle  it"  The  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion involved  a  struggle  such  as  few  men  have  undergone^ 
Forty  years  later,  in  one  of  his  talks  with  Milburo,  the 
American  blind  preacher,  he  told  something  of  these 
struggles.  Milbum  happened  to  say  to  him :  "  You  seem 
to  be  the  victim  of  dyspepsia.  How  does  it  come  ?  Did 
you  inherit  it^  or  have  you  acquired  it  ?"    Oarlyle  replied : 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  scarcely  tell,  sir.  I  only  know  that  (or  about 
three-and  twenty  years  of  my  mortal  existenoe  I  was  not  oon- 
scions  of  tho  ownership  of  that  diabolical  arrangement  oalled  a 
stomach.  Then  the  voice  came  to  me,  saying,  'Arise,  and  settle 
the  problem  of  thy  life  I*  And  so  I  entered  Into  my  chamber  and 
closed  the  door;  and  around  me  there  came  a  trooping  throng  of 
phantasms  dire  from  the  abysmal  depths  of  nethermost  perdition. 
Donbt,  Fear,  Unbelief,  ICookery,  and  Scorn  were  there;  and  I 
arose  and  wrestied  with  them  in  travaU  and  agony  of  spirit 
Whether  I  ate  I  know  not;  whether  I  slept  I  know  not;  I  only 
know  that  when  I  cams  forth  it  was  with  the  direful  persoaeioa 
that  I  was  the  miserable  owner  of  a  diabolical  arrangement  oalled 
a  stomach ;  and  I  have  never  been  free  from  that  knowledge  from 
that  hour  to  this ;  and  I  suppose  that  I  never  shall  be  until  I  have 
boon  laid  away  In  my  grave." 

The  upshot  of  this  mental  oouflict  was  that  Oarlyle  came 
to  the  firm  oonclnaion  that  he  oould  not  honestly  become 
a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Sootland.    Having  thus  dosed 
behind  him  the  gates  leading  to  that  way  of  life,  he  had 
to  look  for  others.    The  outlook  was  not  promising.    In 
1819,  Oarlyle  being  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Irving  wrote 
of  him  :  **  Oarlyle  is  going  away.    It  is  very  odd,  indeed, 
that  he  should  be  sent  for  want  of  employment  to  the 
country.    Of  oourse,  like  every  man  of  talent,  he  has 
gathered  around  this  Patmos  many  a  qalendid  purpose  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  much  improvement  to  be  wrought  out 
He  says,  *  I  have  the  ends  of  my  thoughts  to  bring  to- 
gether, which  no  man  can  do  in  ^is  thoughtless  soene.    I 
have  my  views  of  life  to  reform,  and  the  whole  plan  of  my 
conduct  to  remodel ;  withal  I  have  my  health  to  recover ; 
and  then  once  more  I  ahall  venture  my  bark  upon  the 
waters  of  this  wide  realm,  and  if  ahe  cannot  wreather  it,  I 
shall  steer  west^  and  try  the  waters  of  another  ^rorld.*    So 
he  reasons  and  resolves ;  but  sure  a  worthio:  destiny  awmifs 
him  than  voluntary  exile." 

Another  destiny,  perhaps  a  worthier  one,  did  awnit  Oar- 
lyle ;  a  destiny  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak.  Mean- 
while it  is  wOTth  note  that  after  this  year  Oarlyle  and 
Irving  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  each  oihw.  From 
Glasgow  Irving  went  to  London.  He  died  in  Scotland  in 
1835,  a  year  after  Oarlyle  had  taken  np  his  abode  in  Iion- 
don.  Oarlyle  forthwith  wrote  for  IVa$er*$  Magazine  an 
eloquent  paper  on  *'The  Death  of  Irving";  bal  erea 
better  than  this  ia  what  he  said  to  IClbum,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later : 

''And  fkom  Scotland  he  came  up  to  thia  great  Babel ;  'and  he 
stood  up  in  the  pulptt  of  Halton  Qarden  Ohap<^  the  eyes  <^  him 
btaaing;  and  the  heroolean  form  of  him  erect.  And  the  great  and 
the  learned,  the  high  and  the  tiUed,  the  gifted  and  the  bettotlful, 
came  round  abont  him,  and  sat  sp^bound  listening  to  hla  woo* 
derfnl  words.  And  they  thought—for  fools  wOl  evar  think  aooord* 
ing  to  their  foUy,  which  is  the  law  of  their  belng—they  thongiht 
thai,  becaose  they  were  looking  at  htm,  he  was  looking  at  them. 
He  was  not  looking  at  them  at  aU.  He  was  trying  to  do  vHiat  no 
manoaadoandilTe-tryingtoseeOodfaoetoCace.  I  have  heard 
that  the  eagle's  eye  suffers  ecltpae;  that  the  curtain  of  darkneaa 
tells  orer  the  popfl  of  hla  eye  by  the  steadfast  gasingat  the  bcisht- 
ness  of  the  sun.  It  was  thus  with  my  poor  friend  Irrins.  The 
fools  said -let  the  fools  have  their  way.  they  know  no  better— the 
tools  said  that  Irving  was  dq/t^  that  his  head  was  turned  wltb  ttM 
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popular  applavse.  TSL^irnB  not  daft;  hewasDiziD.  Theourtaln 
of  darkneea  fell  oyer  the  pupil  of  the  eaglets  eye  by  too  steadfast 
gazing  at  the  sun.  In  blindness  and  loneliness  he  sobbed  the 
great  heart  of  him  to  bleep." 

Oarljle,  xneanwhile,  put  his  hand  to  do  trhaterer  liter- 
arj  work  it  conld  find  to  da  Between  1820  and  1825  he 
wrote  nearly  a  soore  of  mtsoellaneons  artidea  for  the  Edtn" 
burgh  EncyclopoRdicu  Among  these  were  biographical 
aketches  of  Montaigne,  Montesquien,  Necker,  Nelaon  and 
the  two  Pitts ;  and  geographical  descriptions  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Newfoundland,  and  aereral  oonnties  of  England. 
For  the  New  Edinburgh  Review  he  wrote  critiques  upon 
JoannaBaillie'a  '^Metrical  Legends,"  and  Goethe's  ''Faust " 
None  of  these  papers  appear  in  his  collected  works,  and 
we  know  them  only  by  their  titles.  He  translated  Le» 
gendre'a  *'Qeometry  and  Trigonometry/'  adding  notes 
and  an  introductory  chapter  on  ''Proportion,"  which  De 
Morgan  styles  "a  thoughtful  and  ingenious  essay."  He 
translated  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  wrote  for  the 
Londom  Magazine  a  series  of  papers  which  were  afterward 
expanded  into  the  "  Life  of  Schiller."  He  was  also  for  a 
time  private  tutor  to  Oharles  Bnller,  a  young  man  who 
oame  to  be  a  promi&ing  statesman,  and  of  whom  he  wrote 
a  graceful  obituary.  His  last  piece  of  task -work  was  a 
series  of  translationa  of  tales  from  seyeral  German  authors, 
only  a  portion  of  which  appear  in  his  collected  works.  Of 
these  he  says :  "  This  book  of  iaranslations  was  not  of  my 
suggestion  or  desiring,  but  of  my  executing  as  honest 
journey  work,  in  defect  of  better." 

The  '<  Life  of  Schiller  "  is  the  earUeet  of  Carlyle's  origi- 
nal writings  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  a  good 
work,  but  by  no  means  a  great  one.  He,  indeed,  admits 
it  into  his  collected  works,  but  with  a  kind  of  half -protest 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  point  of  style  it  has  no  trace  of 
the  pecaliarities  which  mark  his  subsequent  writings. 
Barely  is  there  an  attempt  to  rise  to  eloquence  or  enthusi- 
asm* The  dosing  paragraph,  howeyer,  is  as  noble  as  any- 
thing erar  written.  After  speaking  of  Schiller's  long  ill- 
health,  he  says : 

'*It  is  true  he  died  early;  but  the  student  will  exclaim  with 
Oharles  the  Twelfth  in  another  case,  *  Was  it  not  enough  of  life 
when  he  had  oonquered  kingdoms  T  These  kingdoms  whioh 
Schiller  conquered  were  not  for  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  suf- 
fering for  another;  they  were  soiled  by  no  patriot's  blood,  no 
widow's,  no  orphan's  tears.  They  are  kingdoms  oonquered  txom 
the  barren  realms  of  Darkness,  to  increase  the  happinees  and 
dignity  and  power  of  all  men :  new  forms  of  Truth,  new  maxImB 
of  Wisdom,  new  images  and  scenes  of  Beauty,  won  from '  the  TOid 
and  formless  infinite';  a  '  possession  forcTer'  to  all  the  genera- 
tions ol  the  earth." 

In  1826,  Garlyle,  being  then  just  passed  thirty  years  of 
age^  married  Jane  Welch,  the  orphan  daughter  and  only 
child  of  an  eminent  Scottish  physician*  She  had  a  mod- 
erate fortune,  but  su£Soient  for  their  moderate  needs ; 
enough,  it  seems,  to  secure  her  husband  from  the  need  oi 
doing  mere  task-work  for  daily  bread.  Their  childleas 
onion  lasted  for  forty  years.  She  died  suddenly,  while 
her  husband  was  away  from  their  London  home.  She 
had  gone  out  for  her  accustomed  drive  in  a  London  Park. 
After  a  while  the  coachman,  not  haying  received  any 
order  to  return,  opened  the  carriage-door,  and  found  her 
speeehlese  and  motionlesa.  He  drove  to  a  hospital  near 
by,  but  when  he  reached  there  she  was  dead— had  proba- 
bly been  dead  for  some  time.  They  buried  her  beside  her 
father  in  the  old  oathedral  church  at  Haddington,  Scot- 
land. For  her  tombstone  Garlyle  wrote  a  touching  epi- 
taph :  "In  her  bright  existence  she  had  more  sorrows 
than  are  common,  but  also  a  soft  invincibility,  a  capacity 
of  discernment,  and  a  noble  loyalty  of  hearty  which  are 
rare.    For  forty  yean  ahe  was  the  true  and  loving  help- 


mate of  her  husband,  and  by  act  and  deed  nn wearily  for- 
warded him,  as  no  one  else  could,  in  all  of  worthy  that  he 
did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London,  21st  April,  1866, 
suddenly  snatched  away  from  him,  and  the  light  of  Ins  life 
as  if  gone  out" 

Mrs.  Garlyle,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  published  any- 
thing ;  but  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  writing  a 
novel,  of  which  men  who  ought  to  know  expected  much* 
Dickens^  writing  to  Forster,  says,  "How  often  have  I 
thought  of  the  unfinished  novel :  no  one  now  to  finish  it  I 
None  of  the  writing  women  come  near  to  her  at  alL"  To 
which  Forster,  in  his  "life  of  Dickens,"  adds:  "Ko  one 
could  doubt  this  who  had  come  within  the  fasdnatmg  m- 
fiuenoe  of  that  sweet  and  noble  nature.  With  the  highest 
gifts  of  intellect^  and  the  charm  of  a  most  various  know- 
ledge of  men  and  thiugs,  there  was  something  beyond. 
Ko  one  who  had  known  Mrs.  Garlyle  could  replace  her 
loss  when  she  had  passed  away." 

Soon  after  their  marriage  Garlyle  and  his  wife  went  to 
Germany,  where  they  passed  some  time^  becoming  intimate 
with  Goethe^  who  addressed  several  graceful  little  poems 
to  Mrs.  Garlyle.  Returning  to  Scotland,  they  took  up 
their  abode  at  Graigenputtoch,  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
her,  fifteen  miles  from  Dumfries,  in  the  wild  region  which 
stretches  westward  almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Garlyle^  writ- 
iog  to  GK>ethe,  thus  describes  their  home : 

**  In  this  wilderness  of  heath  and  rock  our  estate  stands  forth, 
a  green  oasis,  a  tract  of  plowed,  partly  inclosed,  and  planted 
ground,  where  corn  ripens,  and  trees  afford  a  shade,  although 
surrounded  by  sea-mews  and  rough-wooled  sheep.  Here,  with 
no  snmll  effort,  have  we  built  and  furnished  a  neat  and  rabstan- 
tiol  dwelling;  here,  in  the  absence  of  professional  or  other  office, 
we  live  to  cultivate  literature  according  to  our  strength,  and  in 
our  own  peculiar  way.  We  wish  a  joyful  growth  to  the  roses  and 
flowers  of  our  garden;  we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful  thoughts 
to  further  our  aims.  This  nook  of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain ; 
six  miles  removed  from  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  visit  me. 
But  I  came  hither  solely  with  the  design  to  simplify  my  way  of 
life,  and  to  secure  the  independence  through  which  I  could  re- 
main true  to  myselL  Kor  is  this  solitude  of  such  great  importance, 
for  a  stage-coach  takes  us  speedily  to  Edinburgh*  And  have  I 
not,  too,  at  this  moment  piled  up  upon  the  table  of  my  little 
library  a  whole  cart-load  of  French,  German,  American,  and 
English  Journals  and  periodicals— whatever  may  be  their  worth  Y^ 

The  American  periodicals  piled  up  at  this  time-Hsay 
about  1830^must  have  been  very  few,  and  of  very  little 
worth,  except  the  Nbrih  American  Review^  which  had  shown 
itself  worthy  of  living.  Of  American  books  written  before 
this  time  one  could  count  upjnpon  his  fingers  every  one 
worth  the  reading.  Garlyle's  residence  in  this  londy  nook 
of  Graigenputtoch  lasted  for  six  years— from  1828  to  1834 
It  was  in  certain  respects  the  formative  period  of  his  life. 
A  year  or  so  before  he  had  given  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
his  excellent  paper  upon  "  Bichter,"  and  the  leas  excellent 
one  upon  "  German  literature."  But  at  Graigenputtoch 
were  composed  not  a  few  of  those  papers  which  have  won 
him  the  plaoe,  perhaps  first,  certainly  second,  among  our 
modem  essayists.  Here  also  was  written  moat— we  think 
not  quite  all — of  **  Sartor  Besartua."  In  the  Summer  of 
1833  Garlyle  was  visited  by  an  earnest  young  American 
sdiolar,  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  by  name,  who  has  put 
upon  record  some  acoount  of  the  brief  visit  Garlyle  was 
then  not  quite  forty  yean  of  age ;  Emerson  some  eight 
years  younger.    Emerson  says  : 

"I  came  from  Glasgow  to  Dumfries,  and  being  intent  on  de- 
livering a  letter  which  I  had  brouicht  from  Bome,  inquired  for 
Craigenputtoeh.  It  was  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  fifteen 
miles  distant  I  found  the  house  amid  desolate  heathery  hills, 
where  the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his  mighty  heart  He  was 
tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  cliff-Uke  brow,  self-possessed,  and  holding 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  oo&venation  In  easy  oommand; 
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tflii«iiiStohlsNortbenia<ioeDt*lth«videDtNlIehi  fall  of  IIT0I7 
•neodote,  tmd  wltb  a  strMmlng  huinoi  wUali  floaUd  STeiTtUug  ha 
IwAed  npon.  Few  ware  tta«  abjeats,  and  lonsly  ttia  man;  'not  a 
penoQ  to  speak  to  wlthiu  flnaea  ntilM,  except  the  mtnt^r  ot 
DtiDBDOre,'  BO  Ibat  books  iDvartably  mads  bis  topios.  He  took 
despairing  Tlawa  ot  llteiatnte  at  this  moment;  raoonnt«d  tbe 
loorsdlble  auma  paid  In  one  year  bv  the  gmt  booksellers  tor 
pufflogi  tMiwa  it  aomea  thai  no  newspaper  la  tiuated  now,  no 


booba  Me  bonghl;  and  tlie  bookMllen  ars  on  the  v«rg«  ot  buk> 

Oarifle  had  aome  pfliBonal  reuoiu  for  taking  "  deapttfab 
tug  Tiows  of  literatara,"  Three  of  four  jean  before,  aa 
be  long  af tenrard  nid  to  Milbnrn,  lie  had  gone  up  from 
Oraigenpnttooh  to  London,  "with  a  mannwrtpt  In  my 
hand,  <  Sartor  Reaartiu,'  bj  nanu^  wbioh  I  wialied  to  g«t 


■  tua.    0.  AtiioaMr  at  akfuc  waioi  ciaLTia  attwpii,  IMW-IO 
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iDtoprint"  On  the 
iraf  be  stopped  at 
Eooleleobui  to  viut 
hia  bthar,  to  Thorn 
he  read  more  or  leas 
of  the  voik.  The 
old  farmer  iraa  jnat 
the  man  to  appreoi- 
■ta  ita  vifldom  and 
grim  hmnor.  He 
lay  npon  the  eofe, 
roaring  irtth  laugh- 
ter,  -irtula  bl>  eon 
read  to  him  page 
after  page.  And 
.then,  aaid  Gailjlo 
to  Uilbnrn,  "I 
oame  upon  wj 
jlool's  erraad,  and  i 
jrav  m;  father  no 
'more;  forlhadnot 
been  in  town  nuuiy 
days  when  tidings 
oame  that  he  was 
dead.  He  had  gone 
to  bed  at  night  as 
weO  aa  nanal,  it 
aeemed ;  bnt  ~  Vixiy 
found  in  the  morn- 
ing   that    lie    had 


fro 


the 


realm  of  Sleep  to 
that  of  Dar.  It 
was  a  fit  end  for 
■nuh  a  Ufa  aa  his 
{|ad  been.    Hewsa 


9,  nn.1 14,  IWl;  tod,  ai 


a  man  into  the  fou 
oomers  of  whoae 
honse  there  had 
ahined  through  the 
years  of  his  pil- 
grimage, by  day 
and  by  night,  the 
light  of  the  glory 
of  Ood.  Like 
Enoch  of  old,  h« 
had  walked  with 
Ood,  and  at  tiie  last 
he  waa  not,  for  Ood 
took  him." 

The  manuscript 
of  "Sartor  Beaar- 
tns"  waa  submitted 
to  pabliaher  after 
pnbliaher  in  Lon- 
don, and  waa  de- 
clined by  all  of 
them.  One  pub- 
lisher seemed  a 
little  dnbiouB.  He 
had,  as  he  said,  sent 
the  manusoript  to 
"a  gentleman  in 
tlw  highest  class  of 
men  of  tettets,"  and 
he  isalosed  bia 
'  opinion,  whidi  ran 
thns :  "  The  author 
is  B  person  of 
lilent  His  work 
displaji,  here  and 
thtn^aoma  felid^ 
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of  thoogbfc  and  expreBcdoii,  oonaidenible  ianoj  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  whether  it  would  take  with  the  pnblic  seems 
doabtfoi.  For  a  jeu  dtesprU  of  that  sort  it  is  too  long ;  it 
woold  hare  suited  better  as  an  essay  or  artiole  than  as  a 
Tolame.  The  anthor  has  no  great  taot ;  his  wit  is  fre- 
qoeoUy  heavy,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Qerman  baron  who 
took  to  leaping  on  tables,  and  answered  that  he  was  learn- 
ing to  be  hydy.  Is  the  work  a  translation  ?"  The  dn- 
bioos  pnbUsher,  while  declining  the  publication,  added 
what  he  meant  to  be  oomplimentary :  "Allow  me  to  say 
that  such  a  writer  requires  only  a  little  more  tact  to  pro- 
duce a  popular  as  well  as  an  able  work." 

Up  to  this  time  Oarlyle  had  written  twelve  of  the  thiriy- 
one  papers  which  constitute  his  *'  Miscellanies  " ;  among 
them  are  those  upon  Bichter,  Burns,  Heyne  and  Koyalis, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  best  four  critico-biographical 
essays  in  our  language^  Betuming  to  Oraigenputtoch,  he 
wrote  during  the  next  three  years  fourteen  more  essays, 
which  made  him  better  known  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  perussl  of  which  led  Emerson  to  go  so  far  out  of 
his  way  to  see  him.  By  tliis  time  he  had  grown  weary  of 
his  lonely  moorland  home ;  and,  writes  Emerson,  "  He  was 
already  turning  his  eyes  toward  London,  with  a  scholar's 
appreciation.  '  London  is  the  heart  of  the  world,*  he  said, 
*  wonderful  only  for  the  mass  of  human  beings.  I  like 
the  huga  machine.  Each  keeps  his  own  round;  the 
baker's  boy  brings  muffins  to  the  window  at  a  fixed  hour 
every  day,  and  that  is  all  that  the  Londoner  knows  or 
wishes  to  know  on  the  subject;  but  it  turns  out  good 


» t> 


men. 

A  few  months  afterward,  that  is  in  1834,  Carlyle  took 
up  his  residence  in  Ohelseai  not  long  ago  a  mere  suburb  of 
London,  and  which  even  now,  when  absorbed  into^  or, 
rather,  surrounded  by  the  great  metropolis,  has  stiil  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  look.  The  house  in  which  Garlyle 
lived  all  the  rest  of  his  life  was  built  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  three-story  build- 
ings^ constructed  of  dark-red  brick,  with  heavy  window 
frames.  A  flight  of  three  steps  leads  from  the  pavement 
io  the  modest  parlor-floor.  The  upper  story  is  Carlyle's 
workshop,  which  the  few  who  have  seen  it  say  4s  filled 
with  books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  piled  up  in  appa- 
rently inextricable  confusion.  Here  were  wrought  out 
thosd  works  which  have  gained  for  him  so  large  a  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  age,  and  in  that  of  some  ages  to  come ; 
for  if  *«Ohartism,"  the  «Latter-Day  Pamphlets^"  and, 
perhaps,  "Past  and  Present,"  shall  be  forgotten,  yet  the 
"French  Bevolution,"  the  "Letters  apd  Speeches  of 
Oromwell,"  and  the  "History  of  Frederick  the  Great»" 
are  works  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Some  time  after  Oarlyle  took  up  his  abode  in  London, 
"  Sartor  Beaartus  "  began  to  appear  in  monthly  fragments 
in  Fra8er*8  Magazine,  This  work — ^in  some  aspects  the 
most  striking  of  all  which  Oarlyle  has  written — ^was  not  at 
an  appreciated  in  England.  The  best  notice  which  we 
can  find  of  it  is  that  of  a  newspaper  critic,  who  styles  it 
"a  mass  of  clotted  nonsense,  mixed,  however,  here  and 
there  with  passages  marked  by  thought  and  striking  poetic 
vigor."  The  readers  of  Fraser^  and  its  editor  also,  seem 
to  have  got  weary  of  it  Oarlyle  brought  the  papers  to  a 
quite  abrupt  conclusion.  Speaking  in  the  character  of 
anonymous  editor  of  the  miscellaneous  papers  of  Herr 
Teuf elsdr6ckh,  he  says : 

**  H«re  can  the  prasent  editor,  with  an  ambr'Mlal  joy.  as  of  over 
vrearinefls,  lay  down  his  pen.  Well  does  he  luiow,  if  human  tes- 
timony be  worth  aught,  that  to  innamerabie  British  readers  like- 
wise, this  is  a  satisfying  consummation;  that  innumerable  British 
readers  consider  him,  during  these  onrrent  months,  but  an  uneasy 
tnterroptton  to  their  ways  of  thoughtaad  digestton;  and  Indicate 


so  much,  not  without  a  oertain  irritaney,  and  even  spoken  inveo- 
live.  For  which,  as  f  or  aU  oUier  mercies,  ought  he  not  to  thank 
the  Upper  Powers  ?  To  one  and  aU  of  you,  O  irritated  readers, 
he,  with  outstretched  arms  and  open  heart,  waves  a  kind  farewelLf* 

These  "  Sartor  Beaartus  *'  papers  were  not  long  after 
their  completion  brought  together  into  a  volume  t)yBalph 
Waldo  Emerson,  with  an  almost  apologetic  prefaca  Ko 
immediate  popularity  was  expected  for  the  work,  the 
manner  of  which  was  certainly  open  to  criticism.  *'  It  Is 
his  humor,"  says  Emerson,  "  to  advance  the  gravest  specu- 
lations in  a  quaint  and  burlesque  style.  If  his  masquerade 
offend  any  of  his  audience  to  that  degree  that  they  will 
not  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  it  may  chance  to  draw  others 
to  listen  to  his  wisdom.  But  we  will  yenture  to  remark 
that  the  distaste  excited  by  these  peculiarities,  in  some 
readers,  is  the  greatest  at  first,  and  is  soon  forgotten.  The 
author  makes  ample  amends  for  the  occasional  eccentricity 
of  his  genius,  not  only  by  frequent  bursts  of  pure  sptoop 
dor,  but  by  the  wit  and  sense  which  never  fail  him*'* 

"Sartor  Besartus"  (TTte  Tailor  Tailored  Over)  is  in 
form  mainly  the  "  Life  and  Opinions  of  €k>dbom  Devils- 
dung  "  (Diogenes  Teu/elsdrOckh),  who  was  left  an  infant  al 
the  door  of  Andreas  Futterai  (Fodderhag)^  in  the  riUage 
of  Entepfuhl  (Duclpuddle).  The  child  was  kindly  oared 
for,  sent  to  the  school  at  Hinterschlag  (Spanking)^  and 
afterward  to  the  univerrity  of  Weissnichtwo  (Ihnihww- 
where).  Here  he  came  to  be  professor  of  Hodge-podge 
Philosophy  (AUerUe  WisBenschqfi),  and  wrote  a  notable 
book  on  ^Q  "Philosophy  of  Oiothes.*'  The  philosophy 
of  this  imaginary  book  by  the  imagmary  professor,  is  that 
all  forms,  habits,  and  institutions  which  man  has  teh- 
ioned,  are  but  the  garments  in  which  he  has  from  time  to 
time  arrayed  himself,  for  comfort  or  decoration  ;  thai 
these  garments  grow  old,  are  worn  out,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  patching  and  re-taHoring,  must  be  thrown  away,  and 
replaced  by  new  ones ;  and  that  many  of  the  garments 
which  men  are  now  wearing  are  well-nigh  w(Mrn  out»  and 
must  soon  find  their  way  to  the  rag-bag.  From  this  preg- 
nant text  are  preached  discourses  upon  some  of  the  loftiest 
topics  of  human  thought  If  all  of  Carlyle's  works  save  one 
were  to  be  destroyed,  this  little  "Sartor  Besartus"  would  be 
the  one  which  we  should  strive  to  preserve,  notwithstand* 
ing  its  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion*  Perhiqps^ 
indeed,  such  a  work  could  never  have  been  brought  to  a 
satiBfactory  conclusion.  We  must  take  it  for  what  it  has 
— not  for  what  it  might  have  had,  and  has  not. 

During  the  three  years  after  Oarlyle  came  to  London,  ha 
funushed  almost  nothing  to  periodicals,  being  busily  ocon* 
pied  in  writing  his  "  History  of  the  French  Bevolution,'* 
which  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  BevolutioB  as  a 
series  of  pictures  from  it»  painted  with  wonderful  vigor. 
To  compose  these  word-pictures,  he  had  to  wade  through 
morasses  of  duU  books,  and  through  swamps  of  duller 
pamphlets  and  newspapers.  How  much  of  toil  such 
a  work  involves,  no  one  oao  imagine  unless  he  has  at- 
tempted something  of  the  kind.  Two-thirds  of  the  labor- 
iously wrought  manuscript  of  this  history  was  accidentally 
burned  before  it  could  be  given  to  the  printers.  Thirty 
years  after,  Oarlyle  related  to  Milbum  the  oircumstanoes 
of  this  burning,  and  how  it  affected  him.    He  said : 

^  A  sad  story  enough,  sir.  and  one  that  always  makes  me  sbnd* 
der  to  think  of.  I  had  finished  the  second  volume  of  a  book 
entitled  '  The  French  Bevolntion,  a  History ' ;  and  as  it  lay  In  oian- 
n8oript,a  friend  dteired  the  reading  of  it,  and  it  was  committed  to 
his  care.  He  professed  himself  greatly  delifrhted  with  the  pern- 
sal,  and  confided  it  to  a  friend  of  his  own,  who  had  some  curiosity 
to  see  U  as  weU."  ^ 

^  This  person  sat  np  lar  into  the  night  reading  the  mamh 
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ioripi»  and  then  kid  it  careleiBlj  upon  the  library-table, 
lookuig  like  "a  loose  heap  of  nxbbieh,  fit  onlj  for  the 
waste-paper  basket^  or  for  the  grate."  In  the  morning,  the 
housemaid  came  to  light  the  Ubrary  fire,  and  seeing  this 
pile  of  loose  papers,  she  thmst  it  into  the  grate  ;  and  so, 
sajs  Oarljle,  "np  the  chimney,  with  a  sparkle  and  a  roar, 
went  *The  French  Bevolntion*;  thus  ending  in  smoke 
and  soot,  as  the  great  transaction  itself  did  more  than  half 
a  oentory  aga" 

*<  At  first,"  oontinaed  Garl^e, "  tbey  forbore  to  tell  me  the 
•Til  tidings;  but  at  length  1  heard  the  dismal  story,  and  I  was  as 
a  man  staggered  by  a  heavy  blow.  Ah,  sir.  If  s  terrible  when  yon 
have  been  straggling  for  months  and  years  with  dim  oonfoBlon 
and  wild  anarchy;  when  all  around  you  Is  weltering  chaos  and^ 
unbroken  darkness ;  and  you  have  at  length  gained  some  victory, 
and  built  a  highway  that  will  bear  the  pressure  of  your  own  foot, 
and  perhaps  the  feet  of  generations  to  oome,  and  the  morning  has 
dawned,  and  you  can  see  some  way  Into  the  realm  of  Idmbo^ 
suddenly  to  find  that  you  are  In  the  eentre  of  pitchy  darkness. 
In  the  whirl  of  commingling  elements,  and  that  chaos  has  come 
again.  I  was  as  a  man  beside  myself,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
page  of  manuscript  left  I  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  strove  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  commence  the  work  again.  I  filled 
page  after  page,  but  ran  the  pen  over  every  line  as  the  page  was 
finished.  Thus  was  It,  sir,  for  many  a  weary  day ;  untU  at  length, 
as  I  sat  by  the  window,  half-hearted  and  de()eoted,  I  saw  a  man 
standing  upon  a  scaffold,  engaged  In  buUdlng  a  wall— the  wall  of 
a  house." 

Garlyle  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  was  at  first  annoyed  by 
the  cheery  ways  of  the  man,  who  did  his  work,  singing  or 
whistling  blithe  as  a  lark.  He  said  to  himself,  **  Poor 
fool  I  how  canst  thoa  be  merry  nnder  eaoh  a  bile-spotted 
atmosphere  as  this,  and  eyerything  roshing  into  the 
regions  of  the  inane  ?" 

"  And  then,'*  continues  Oarlyle,  "  I  bethought  me,  and  said  to 
myself,  'Poor  fool  Ihou,  rather,  that  slttest  here  by  the  window 
whining  and  complaining  I  VfhaX  if  thy  house  of  cards  falls? 
Is  the  Universe  wrecked  for  that?  The  man  yonder  builds  a 
bouse  that  shall  be  a  home  perhaps  for  generations.  Hen  will  be 
bom  In  It,  wedded  In  It,  and  burled  from  It ;  and  the  voice  of 
weeping  and  of  mirth  shall  be  heard  within  Its  walls ;  and  mayhap 
true  Talor,  Prudence,  and  Ealth  shall  be  nursed  by  its  hearth- 
stone. Up  then  at  thy  woriL,  and  be  cheerful  I'  80  I  arose  and 
washed  my  face,  and  felt  that  my  head  was  anointed,  and  gave 
myself  to  relaxation— to  what  they  call  *  light  literature.'  I  read 
nothing  but  novels  for  weeks.  I  was  surrounded  by  rubbish  and 
ohafL  I  read  all  the  novels  of  that  person  who  wrote  stories 
about  Dogs  that  had  their  Tails  cut  off.  and  about  people  In  Search 
of  their  Fathers ;  and  It  seemed  to  me  that  of  all  the  extraordinary 
dances  that  have  figured  upon  this  planet,  he  must  certainly  bear 
the  palm  from  every  one,  save  the  readers  of  his  books.  And 
thus  refreshed,  I  took  heart  of  grace  again,  applied  me  to  my 
work,  and  In  course  of  time '  The  French  Revolution '  got  finished, 
as  all  things  must,  sooner  or  later." 

We  have  said  that  if,  in  the  wreok  of  things,  only  one 
work  of  Garlyle*s  could  be  saved,  that  one  should  be 
**  Sartor  Besartna"  If  two  might  remain,  we  should 
strive  hard  for  the  preserration  of  *'Tbe  French  Bevolu- 
iioQ."  The  English  pnblic  were  quite  slow  to  apprecidte 
its  value.  It  had  come  to  be  almost  a  classic  in  Ammca 
before  British  critics  had  quite  made  up  their  minds 
whether  it  was  sense  or  nonsense^  Upon  its  first  appear- 
ance ihe  Athenasum^  or,  as  Bulwer  called  it,  the  "Assi- 
nsBum,*'  pitched  into  it  briefly,  and  in  its  most  flippant 
style.  It  was  not  until  1839  that  any  British  organ  of 
opinion  fairly  recognized  the  rare  worth  of  Garlyle.  In 
that  year  John  St«^g  published  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view  a  laudatory  critique  upon  Oarlyle,  who,  a  dozen 
years  afterward,  thus  refers  to  it  in  his  "  Life  of  Sterling  ** : 

'*  I  well  remember  the  deep,  sflent  Joy,  not  of  a  weak  or  Ig- 
noble nature,  which  it  gave  to  mirself  in  my  then  mood  and  situ- 
ation; as  well  It  might  The  first  generous  human  recognition, 
expressed  with  herr>lc  emohasis.  a  dear  conviction  visible  amidst 
Its  fiery  exsggemtlons,  that  one's  ^oor  battle  in  this  world  Is  not 


quite  mad  and  futUe;  that  It  is  perhaps  a  worthy  and  manful  one, 
which  will  oome  to  something  yet  The  thought  burnt  In  me  like 
a  lamp  for  several  days,  lighting  up  Into  a  sort  of  heroic  splendor 
the  sad  volcanic  wrecks,  abysses,  and  convulsions  of  said  poor 
batUe." 

By  18i0  the  British  public  had  come  to  belieye  that  in 
Thomas  Oarlyle  they  had  a  man  who  had  said,  and  was 
likely  to  say,  some  things  worthy  of  its  consideration.  In 
that  year,  also,  he  presented  himself  in  a  new  aspect 
Hitherto  he  had  written,  and  written  more  than  well,  as  an 
ethical  philosopher  and  historiaOi  He  now  took  upon 
himself  the  character  of  a  political  philosopher,  discours- 
ing, in  one  way  or  another,  upon  the  rights  and  wrongs, 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  civil  and  political  life.  His 
first  efibrt  in  this  direction  was  a  little  book  entitled 
**  Ohartism."  It  was  well  enough  in  its  way,  and  for  its 
time ;  but  we  suppose  few  people  will  now  care  to  read  it, 
although  there  are  in  it  not  a  few  things  quite  worth  the 
reading  and  pondering ;  as,  for  example^  this : 

**  Chartism  means  the  bitter  discontent,  grown  fierce  and  mad, 
the  wrong  condition  of  the  Working  Glasses  of  England.  It  Is 
a  new  name  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many  names,  and  which 
will  yet  have  nmny.  The  matter  of  Chartism  Is  weighty,  deep- 
rooted,  far-extending;  did  not  begin  yesterday ;  will  by  no  means 
end  this  day  or  to-morrow.  Beform  Ministry,  constabulary,  rural 
police,  new  grants  of  money  to  Blrmlngtiam ;  all  this  Is  weU,  or  is 
not  well;  all  this  will  only  put  down  the  Embodiment  or  'Chi- 
mera '  of  Chartism.  The  Essence  continuing,  new  Embodiments 
and  Chimeras,  madder  or  less  mad,  have  to  continue.  The 
melancholy  fact  does  remain,  that  this  thing  known  at  present  by 
the  name  of  Chartism  does  exist,  has  extsted,  and  is  like  to  exist, 
till  quite  other  methods  have  been  tried  with  It*' 

If  for  the  EngUsh  <«Ohartism**  of  18i0  we  read  the 

Irish  "Tenant  Bight"  of  1880,   and  its  accompanying 

**  Boycotting,"  we  have  to  deal  with  the  same  old  question 

under  a  new  name ;  touching  whioh  Oarlyle  asks :  *'  What 

means   this  bitter  discontent  of   the  working   classes? 

Whence  comes  it  ?  whither  goes  it  ?    Above  all,  at  whi^ 

prioe,  on  what  terms,  will  it  probably  consent  to  depart 

from  us  and  die  into  restt    These  are  the  questions.'' 

To  these,  and  the  further  question,  *'  What  are  the  Bights, 

what  are  the  Mights  of  the  disocntented  Working  Olasses 

of  England  at  this  epoch?*'  Oarlyle  could  only  reply: 

'*  He  wm  an  (Edipus  and  ddiverer  from  sad  social  pesti- 

lence,  who  could  rescdve  us  fully."    But  Oarlyle  ia  not  the 

CEdipus  who  has  in  any  approximate  de^rree  solred  this 

Sphinx  riddle.    He,  however,  got  sure  grasp  of  one  of  the 

elements  of  the  solution:  "The  right  to  work  is  the  right 

of  the  Working  Man.    He  that  will  not  work  according  to 

his  faculty,  let  him  perish  according  to  his  necessity : 

there  is  no  law  juster  than  that"     To  whioh  we  aay 

Amen  !  provided  only  that  we  could  abolish  whit  Oarlyle 

calls  *'  the  saddest  of  all  sights  that  Fortune's  inequality 

exhibits  under  the  sun— a  man  willing  to  work,  able  to 

work,  and  unable  to  find  work."    In  this  book  Ourlyle 

has  a  few  words  about  Ireland,  true  in  1810,  and  quite  as 

true  in  1881 : 

"  We  Engllsh  pay,  even  now,  the  bitter  smart  of  long  centuries 
of  injustice  to  our  nel^bor  island.  Injustice,  doubt  It  not, 
abounds;  or  Ireland  would  not  be  miserable.  The  Earth  is  good, 
bountifully  sends  food  and  Increase;  if  man's  unwisdom  did  not 
intervene  and  forbid.  It  was  an  evil  day  when  Strigul  first  med- 
dled with  that  people.  He  could  not  extirpate  them :  could  they 
but  have  agreed  together,  and  extirpated  him.  England  Is  guilty 
toward  Ireland ;  and  reaps  at  last,  in  full  measure,  the  fruit  of 
full  fifteen  generations  of  wrong-doing." 

In  1840  Oarlyle  delivered  a  series  of  six  lectures  on 
"Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  whioh  contain  not  m  few 
noble  and  eloquent  passasea,  notable  ara'^^y  w^^nh  is 
what  he  hints  rather  than  says  about  Oliver  CiMAuwaii  and 
the  Puritana.    He  savs  : 

"As  things  gradually  became  manifest,  the  oharaoter  of  the 
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ti^mm  bigM  to  dMT^tMU.    TliBlr  mBmoito.  n 
M««fc»  Him  down  bom  ttagCbbnt  .  ..    OnaPui 


IT  pw  OUtm,  ■••m,  to  hang  on  hi.  gibbit! 

k~SbeMtu:  W.'PU«in  niatory'ha.l»en>pUorotV^ 
■div.M<»~U<».  W«*?«|.  «»<1  dtagrwaj  „d  h.w  to-day,lrho 
k»o«  a  U  tonotanuhortlomd  to  bo  aoiDiigtlw  first  to  pr(^ 
BooBM  Um  not  a  kuTa  and  a  liar,  but  a  Reanlady  hooeBt  man." 
In  iai3  Oarljlfl  put  forth  hia  "Part  and  Present,"  an 
rSapodndt  ■which  oontains  not  a  few  good  thinga.  About 
this  lioio  an  old  mwiMoript,  written  in  tho  monkiah  Latin 
of  eight  oentories  ago,  had  been  nnearthed  and  pnt  into 


ent"  is  mad«  ap  of  Oarljrle's  owsreflaotioiu^  andazvaioiu 
odd  titlea,  antdi  u  "Mida^,"  "Sphim,"  "Monbtrn's 
Pill,"  "  Ooapel  of  Dilottuteiam/"  ■  Plngaon  of  Undanbot,", 
"Sir  Jabeah  Windbag,"  "Captaini  of  IndBrtry,"  "The' 
Giftad,"  and  "  The  Didaotia"  Upon  tha  vhole,  w«  vaij 
U7  that  thia"Art  and  Preaant  "  makM  a  Toliuna  twios 
M  large  aa  "  Sartoi  Beaartna,"  and  irorth  abont  a  tenth 
part  aa  mnoh. 

Oarlyle'a  "LatteM  and  Spaeohas  of  OliTar  OromwaU" 
was  publiflhed  in  1M6.  H  had  ooonpiad  moat  of  hia  tima' 
for  aereisl  yeaa.     After  1838,  ho  oeaaed  writing  for  mi^a. 
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lond,    of    Things 

l>ono    \ij    Abbot 

Samson,  of  tbe 

Uooasterr  of  St. 

Ednuod."      Tha 

pnrport  of  the 

Ohroniole  vaa  tbat 

SunsoQ^BQ  obscQia 

oioak.  was  to  the 

"«pri«a  of  all  men 

«a^  Abbot  of  tho 

|™«t  Monastery  of 

St  EdmondBbnij. 

Ha    fonnd   things 

"*  *  h«d  eondition 

^^T     way.     The 

theniaoi^o,  np  b," 
glattoDj  and  wina- 
t>ibblng,  and  mora- 
tf^t  fha  rarennaa 
of  the  saint  had 
\3e»a.  Mdly  admin- 
iBtered  1^  Abbot 
0ugo,  Sanuon'fl 
predeoeaaor.  He 
liftd  at  one  time 
«iid  aoothn  bor- 
j-o*^  mouay  ol 
penadlot,  tha  Jaw. 
^pb*  total  amonnt 
of  the  loan  vaa 
910,610  in  our  prah 
ent  onrrenoy  ;  bnt 
vbat  with  exten- 
sions, interest,  and 
oomponnd  Intereat, 
the  debt  had  ran 
up  to  $88,000, 
whioh  Abbot  Hugo 
bad  gireu  bonds  to 
pt^  off  at  the  rate 
of  98,000  a  year.  Besides  this,  Benadiot  had  memoranda 
of  Bondry  amall  debts,  fourteen  years  old,  irtiioh  broniht 
his  vhole  claim  up  to  $120,000.  Abbot  Samson  took  it 
in  hand  to  reform  all  these  abuses;  whiob  he  aooomplishad 
in  an  incredibly  short  period,  and  oama  to^  among  tbe 
notable  men  of  bis  thiM,  although  Hume  sad  Lingsid 
never  seem  to  have  heard  of  him. 

Oarlyl^  ve  anppoae,  had  written  a  review  of  this  book 
of  Joodyn  do  Biakalond,  intending  it  for  some  magamna ; 
bnt  In  the  meanwhile  enndry  pages  of  his  own  had  aoon- 
mnlatad  upon  his  hands,  and  he  prefixed  and  added  them 
(o  this  review,  tbase  additions  making  two-thirds  of  the 
vtdaoMh  "  The  Ast "  Is  the  sammaiy  of  Jooalyn'a  book, 
ban  ntitted  "Ilu  A&okiit  Hook"  i  while  "Tha  Frss- 


timn,  being  upon 
Lookliart'a  "  life 
of  Scott,"  and 
upon  tlie  "M»> 
moira    of  Tam- 


neither  of  them  of 
any  speeial  so-' 
oouQt.  As  tbe 
Cromwell  book 
grew  upon  his 
hands,  it  came  to 
be  a  labcw  of  lore 
with  him.  Ha 
wished,  as  he  Bays,' 
to  clear  the  mem- 
ory of  tha  great 
Lord  Protector 
from  the  obloquy 
which  had  bean 
oast  upon  it,  by 
"presenting  the 
authentio  utter- 
anoes  of  the  man 
himaelf."with  sueh 
narrative  and  elod- 
datioa  aa  would 
make  them  intellt- 
giUei  "I  have* 
gstheied  *tham 
up,"  he  s  a  y  B , 
"from,  tar  and 
near;  fished  them 
up  from  font  Le- 
thean qnsgmires, 
wbare  tbey  lay 
buried.  I  hare 
washed,  or  endeav- 
ored to  wash  them 
clean  from  foreign 
stupiditiea,  and  the 
world  i^all  see 
them  in  thmr  own  Bhap&"  His  word-portrait  of  Oliver, 
jost  abont  the  time  when  he  beoama  Lord  Protector,  Is 
worth  all  tha  portraits  whioh  we  have  of  him  : 

"A  rather  llkel;  flsora,  I  tUnk.  Stands  aoma  flva  feet  tan  or 
more ;  a  man  of  BCrong,  solid  stature,  and  dlgalfiad,  now  partlj 
military  oania^;  tha  expression  of  bin  valor  and  devout  Intal- 
llganoa-eneiKr  and  delloae;  on  a  basts  of  slmplloltj.  FUty-Ionr 
ftare  old ;  brown  batr  and  mostaohas  are  getttiift  giaj-  ManslrB 
Btatnie;  big,  masalTa  bead,  of  aomewbat  leonine  aapeet;  wart 
above  tbe  right  eyebrow ;  noee  of  oonsidecable  blnnt-aqalUoe  pro- 
portions ;  etilot  ret  ooplons  tips,  toll  ot  all  tremulous  aenslblllties. 
and  also,  U  need  were,  of  all  Haraeneeaes  and  rigors  i  deep,  lovlBC 
eyea— eall  them  grave,  call  than  stem— looking  trom  under  ttinst 
MSWrfcrows  ss  It  tn  IKdooc  somw,  and  yet  not  thinking  It 
sorrow,  tUaklait  It  only  labor  and  andaavor;  oA  the  w1h>I%  a 
t1^  noble  Ikn-taoa;  and  to  na  rojal  anongli.:'  . 
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The  IdlBof  Oromvell  jet  temaiosto  boTrittco;  tntt  I  tlwworld'a  histOT7";  and,  tnrthennorA,  Uut " TUa  Olirer 
whoem  itull  write  it*  UMj  will  bara  to  dnw  lugttlj    wu  not  n  man  of  talMhooda,  but  &  toaa  of  traOu." 
upon  tbe  material  bnnght  togather  by  Onrl^k^  and  will  J     The  oomplstioa  of  bia  "  Oiomwell "  mitks  an  im|>artaat 


baTa  to  aj{na  with  him  that  "OliTer  Oromwell  waa  the  epoeh  fn  the  oueer  of  Oari^Ie.  WiOt  It  doaed  ttie  fint ' 
aool  of  tba  Paritan  reroU,  without  whom  it  had  nercr  half  oentarr  of  bia  lita.  and  the  tint  qoarter  eentnfy  of 
baeo  a  tonrit  triuuoenfleDtiy  swmonblfl,  ud  a.  «po6h  In  ]  hla  UIa*a  woA.    %  thfa  time,  if  erer,  he  mart  ban  beea 
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able  to  hare  attained  fixed  prindples  of  aooial  and  politioal 
ethios.  He  seemed  to  have  gained  them.  Social  well- 
being,  in  his  Tiewt  consisted  in  eaeh  man's  finding  some 
honest  work,  or  having  it  fonnd  for  him.  He  mnst  either 
work  or  starre ;  and  as  the  Stote  cannot  well  see  its  sub- 
jects starre,  it  mnst  oompel  those  to  work  who  will  not  do 
so  of  themselves ;  and,  as  the  foundation  of  all,  men  mnst 
find,  or  have  fonnd  for  them,  somebody  to  be  their  mler. 
This  idea  mns  through  everything  written  by  him  during 
the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  active  career. 

During  the  five  years  after  the  completion  of  **Orom. 
well,"  we  find  few  traces  of  him,  excepting  that  he  had 
come  to  be  a  great ''  talker  " — that  kind  of  man  upon  whom 
he  was  always  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  scorn.  As  he 
would  say,  '*  the  gift  of  the  gab  "  had  become  fearfully  devel- 
oped in  him ;  and  when  men  get  to  be  great  talkers,  they 
are  apt  to  say  very  much  which  they  do  not  quite  mean. 
As  early  as  1846,  keen-witted  Margaret  Fuller  saw  and 
heard  much  of  him,  and  thus  sets  forth  her  impression  of 
him:  *'I  understand  that  the  habit  and  power  of  har- 
anguing have  increased  very  much  upon  him.  He  does  not 
convene— he  only  harangues.  He  pours  upon  you  a  kind 
of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  with  regular  cadences, 
and  generally  catching  up,  near  beginning,  some  singular 
epithet^  which  serves  as  a  refrain  when  his  song  is  full,  or 
with  which,  as  a  knitting-needle,  he  catches  up  the 
stitches,  if  he  has  chanced  to  let  fall  a  row.  For  the 
higher  kind  of  poetry,  he  has  no  sense ;  and  his  talk  on 
that  subject  is  delightfully  absurd.  He  sometimes  stops 
to  laugh  at  himseir,  then  begins  anew  with  fresh  vigor.'* 

In  February,  1850,  Cariyle  began  a  series  of  monthly 
essays,  under  the  title  of  the  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets," 
which  were  continued  until  Aug^ust.  The  revolutionary 
years^  1848-49,  had  come  to  a  dose,  and  the  general  out- 
look was  evH  enough.  **  Few  of  the  generations  of  men," 
says  Oarlyle,  "have  seen  more  impressive  days,  days  of 
endless  cslamity,  disruption,  dislocation,  confusion  worse 
confounded.  There  must  be  a  new  world,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  world  at  alL  That  human  beings  in  our  Europe  can 
ever  return  to  the  old,  sorry  routine,  and  proceed  with 
any  continuance  there  :  this  small  hope  is  not  now  a  teni- 
able  ona  These  days  of  universal  death  must  be  days  of 
universal  new  birth,  if  the  ruin  is  not  to  be  total  and  final." 
He  thus  sums  up  some  of  the  leading  aspects  of  the  times: 

"  There  is  now  a  woold-be  reforming  Pope,  and  a  large  anre- 
formable  Popedom.  The  European  explosion  Is  boondlees  and 
uncoQtrollahle ;  all  kings  are  consoioos  that  they  are  bat  play- 
aotors.  In  France  there  is  a  weltering  mob,  presided  over  by  iL 
do  Lamartlne,  the  first  stump-orator  in  the  world,  standing  for  a 
time  on  the  highest  stump.  Demooraoy  Is  an  inevitable  fSct  of 
the  days  we  lire  in.  But  mere  demooraoy  for  ever  Is  Impossible, 
sinoe  the  universe  is  a  monarchy.  There  Is  a  new  sacrament  of 
divorce,  oalled  '  emancipation'  and ' enfranchisement,'  as  of  the 
West  Indian  blacks  and  Irish  whites;  but  the  fate  of  emancipated 
helplessness  Is  sooner  or  later  tragically  Inevitable.  British  In- 
dustrial existence  Is  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison-swamp  of 
reeking  pestilence.  England  never  needed  kings  so  much  as  now ; 
but  the  new  oomnuuider  or  king  Is  not  discoverable  by  popular 
clamor  or  by  universal  suffrage.  The  few  wise  men  will  have  to 
take  and  keep  command  of  the  innumerable  foolish." 

But  the  Yates  of  the  ''Latter-Day  Pamphlets  "  does  not 
undertake  to  tell  us  how  any  man  shall  assure  himself  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  wise  men  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
command  of  the  innnmerable  fooUsh  ;  or  how,  this  assured, 
he  can  take  and  hold  this  divine  commission.  Moreover, 
before  many  months  had  passed,  things  for  a  generation 
took  a  very  difierent  turn  from  what  Oarlyle  had  antici- 
pated. The  play-aotorkingBretumedto  their  old  theatres, 
and  played  their  parts  upon  a  wider  stsge  than  ever  be- 
fore.   I>emooraoy  seemed  thoroughly  cmshed  out^  even  in 


f^nmca  Lamartine's  lofty  stump  was  cut  down,  and  upon 
its  site  Louis  Napoleon  erected  the  throne  of  the  Second 
Empire^  and  things  returned  to  their  old  sony  fontinsL 
This  Second  Empire,  however,  always  seemed  to  Oarlyle 
the  veriest  sham.  Even  in  I86O9  when  it  seemed  to  most 
men  the  firmest  thing  in  the  political  universe,  Oarlyle 
said  to  Milbum :  "  I  certainly  expect  that  the  day  wiT 
come  when  blue  sulphurous  fiames  will  dart  horn  behind 
the  scenes,  and  consume  the  pile  with  all  that  are  in  it ; 
or  that  the  edifice  win  give  way  in  a  crash  of  ruin,  and  the 
whole — singer,  audience  and  all^sink  into  the  nethermost 
depths  of  uttermost  perdition,  where  it  seems  to  me  thej 
certainly  belong.**  True  |»ophecy,  for  S^dan  and  the 
Oommune,  and  much  more^  lay  only  a  half-score  years  in 
the  future. 

A  little  before  the  commencement  of  these  "  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,'*  Oarlyle  had  written  a  magazine  paper  entitled 
"  The  Nigger  Question,"  which  was  subsequently  re-pul> 
lished,  and  styled  by  him  "  The  Precursor  to  the  Latter* 
Day  Pamphlets."  We  wish  that  he  could  have  let  this 
thing  die ;  but  he  has  seen  fit  to  preserve  it  by  giving  it  a 
place  in  his  collected  works.  It  is  marked  throughout  by 
his  worst  eccentricities  of  style.  But  its  faults  lie  far 
deeper  than  this-— in  its  bitter,  jeering  and  inhuman  spirit. 
We  cite  only  a  couple  of  paragraphs :  .^ 

"  West  Indian  affairs  are  In  a  very  bad  oonditfon  thli  good 
while.  The  black  population  are  doing  remarkably  well;  onr 
beautifnl  blaok  darlings  are  at  least  happy,  with  little  labor  except 
to  the  teeth,  which  surely  in  those  exoeUent  horse-Jaws  of  theirs 
will  not  fail.  The  West  Indies,  It  appears,  are  short  of  Isbor,  as  in- 
deed Is  very  conceivable ;  In  those  cases  where  the  fortunate  blaok 
man,  by  working  about  half  an  hour  a  day,  can  supply  himself;  by 
aid  of  sun  and  soil,  with  as  much  pumpkin  as  wiU  suffice,  he  Is 
likely  to  be  a  little  stiit  to  rise  into  hard  work.  The  less  forionste 
white  man  of  those  troploal  localities  cannot  work,  and  his  black 
neighbors,  rich  in  pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help  him." 

But  the  white  man  wants  much  more  than  pumpkin- 
such  as  sugar  and  spices^and  aa^  according  to  Osrlyle^  he 
cannot  work  in  those  regions,  he  can  only  get  his  Inzmries 
by  making  the  black  man  work  for  him,  which  the  Uack 
man  refuses  to  do  except  upon  wages  whidi  the  poor  white 
man  cannot  afford  to  pay  ;  and  slavery  having  been  abol- 
ished, there  ia  no  way  of  getting  the  work  out  ef  him. 
He  hopes  that  by-and-by  things  in  this  regard  will  amend; 
and  that  the  West  Indian  whites  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  be  idle,  and  compel  the  blacks  to  produce  sugar  and 
spices  for  them,  under  pain  of  getting  no  pumpkin  for 
themselves.  Speaking  for  himself  and  for  these  British 
whites,  he  says : 

'  *'  Not  a  pumpkin,  Quashee,  not  a  square  yard  of  soil,  till  yon 
agree  to  give  the  State  so  many  days  of  service.  The  State  wants 
sugar  from  these  islands,  and  means  to  have  it  The  islands  are 
good  withal  for  pepper,  for  sago,  for  arrow-root,  for  oolfoe,  per- 
haps for  cinnamon,  and  precious  spices.  The  gods  wish,  besides 
pumpkins,  that  spices  and  other  valuable  products  be  grown 
there.  Qnashee,  If  he  will  not  help  la  bringing  out  the  spices, 
will  get  himself  made  a  slave  again;  and  with  beneficent  whlp» 
since  other  metuods  avail  not,  will  be  compelled  to  work." 

But,  upon  the  whole,  instead  of  a  formal  return  to  slav- 
ery, Oarlyle  favors  the  idea  that  the  blacks  in  the  West 
Indies  should  be  made  Ackcripii  Olebce,  persons  *'  *  l>onnd 
to  the  soil,'  after  the  manner  of  tiie  old  Europesn  serfs  " ; 
a  thing  which  he  hears  has  been  done  to  the  Dutch  bhck 
in  Java.  To  an  imaginary  suggestion  that  the  measures 
indicated  by  him  might  conflict  with  some  rights  of  the 
West  Indian  blacks,  he  replies  with  the  contemptuous 
sniff:  *'I  never  thought  the  *  rights  of  negroes*  worth 
much  discussing,  nor  the  rights  of  man  in  any  form." 
Ten  years  before  he  had  presented,  as  the  leading  ques- 
tion of  the  time,  the  question:  *'What  are  the  Bights, 
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whal  are  the  Mights  of  the  diaoontented  Working  OlASBee 
of  England  at  this  epoch  V  We  wonld  glad]/  belieye 
ttiat  this  pamphlet  rose  from  a  severe  attack  of  dyspepsia 
suffered  bj  its  anthoi; 

Jnst  abont  this  tim»— thatis,  in  1851— Oarlyle  pabUshed 
lus  ''Life  of  John  Sterling,"  one  of  the  best  and  most 
healthfol  biographies  in  oar  langoaga  As  for  the  man 
himself,  as  Oarlyle  says,  there  was  no  special  reason  why 
his  biography  need  be  written.  He  died  in  1844,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  Great  things  had  been  expected  of 
him  ;  but  owing  to  ill  health  nothing  very  great  was 
achieved  by  him.  But  the  yery  excellent  Archdeacon 
Hare  had  published  a  memoir  of  Sterling,  which  Oarlyle, 
who  knew  and  loved  the  man,  thought  gave  an  untrue 
idea  of  his  character.  So  by  way  of  antidote  he  prepared 
this  work.  Apart  from  what  is  said  of  Sterling  himself, 
there  is  a  chapter  of  high  interest  describing  Ck>]eridge, 
as  he  was  about  1829,  some  Ave  years  before  death  callei 
him  away — ^his  life-work  undone^  and  scarcely  even  at- 
tempted. 

The  <«tiatter-Day  Pamphlets'*  and  the  "life  of  Ster- 
ling '*  off  his  hands,  Cariyle  set  himself  seriously  at  work 
upon  his  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  which  grew 
to  be  the  labor  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  ;  constituting 
in  bulk  nearly  a  third  of  his  collected  works.  Of  this 
history  the  space  at  our  ^poaal  leayes  us  no  room  to 
speak.  Saving  Gibbon's  *<  Decline  and  Fall,"  and  Mot- 
ley's Dutch  histories,  we  know  of  no  historical  work 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  wrought  up  from  original 
authorities.  He  mastered  his  subject  in  all  its  details  and 
surroundings.  He  penetrated  the  petty  politics  of  the 
day,  and  has  demolished  many  a  lofty  myth  which  had 
got  passed  off  as  yeritable  history.  From  bushels  of  chaff 
he  winnows  the  one  grain  of  wheat  His  descriptions  of 
battles  and  sieges  we  think  the  best  in  our  language. 
Frederick  everywhere  appears  as  the  central  figure ;  and 
we  come  to  know  him  as  he  appeared  to  Oarlyle.  He  al- 
most apotheosizes  his  hero.  To  us— accepting  all  Oarly  le's 
facts— he  appears  to  have  been  only  a  man  of  keen  under- 
standing, firu^  temper  and  indomitable  will ;  knowing  very 
clearly  what  he  wanted  in  this  world,  and  having  an  abso- 
lute indifference  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to 
gain  his  ends. 

With  the  •'  History  of  Frederick,"  Oarlyle's  long  career 
as  a  <*  Writer  of  Books"  drew  near  its  dose.  The  first 
and  second  volumes  appeared  in  1858,  the  third  and  fourth 
in  1862,  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  18G4,  when  the  author  had 
just  reached  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten.  In  1866  he  was 
chosen  Lord  Hector  of  the  XJniversiiy  of  Edinburgh.  This 
is  an  honorary  position,  much  desired  by  men  of  oultura 
Oarlyle's  predooessor  was  Mr.  Gladstone ;  his  competitor 
was  Mr.  Disraeli,  whom  of  late  years  we  know  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  merely  nominal, 
being  mainly  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and  perhaps 
a  valedictory.  Oarlyle's  Inaugural  was  certainly  not  what 
had  been  expected  from  him.  It  was  a  calm,  wise,  and 
pleasant  talk,  touching  indeed  upon  many  of  the  topics 
treated  of  in  the  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  but  in  a  very 
different  tone.  One  paragraph  appears  to  us  most  touch- 
ing, coming  as  it  does  from  the  writer  of  so  many  books, 
and  the  talker  of  so  many  talks— wise  and  unwise.  He 
says  to  the  students  gathered  where  he  had  been  a  student 
half  a  century  before  : 

"  Brave  young  friends,  you  are.  what  I  am  not,  in  the  happy 
ease  to  be  something  and  to  do  something.  Instead  of  eloquently 
talking  about  what  has  been  done,  and  may  be.  The  old  are  what 
they  arob  and  will  not  alter.  Oor  hope  Is  In  you ;  and  may  future 
generations,  aoqaalnted  with  the  SllAnoes,  and  what  in  n<>ble  and 
faithfnl  and  divhie,  look  back  on  m  with  ptty  and  luomdulous 
astonishment" 


This  Edinburgh  Inaugural  has  an  interest  quite  pathetic 
in  connection  with  Oarlyle's  own  personal  history.  The 
words  had  scarcely  Mien  from  his  lips  when  tidings  came 
to  him  that  he  should  never  again  look  upon  the  living 
face  of  that  wife  who  had  "for  more  than  forty  years  been 
the  true  and  loving  helpmate  of  her  husband,  and  by  act 
and  word  unwearily  forwarded  him,  as  none  else  oonld,  in 
all  of  worthy  that  he  did  or  attempted."  One  oould  wish 
that  this  Inaugural  were  the  latest  recorded  words  of  Oar- 
lyle. But  in  1867  he  wrote  a  magazine  paper,  entitled 
"Shooting  Niagara  and  After,"  which,  with  many  good 
things,  contains  some  of  the  poorest  ever  written  by  him* 
He  had  occasion  to  speak  of  our  great  Oivil  War,  now  ovei 
by  two  years  and  more,  and  in  it  he  oould  only  see  a 
bloody  fight  as  to  whether  servants  should  be  hired  bj  the 
week  or  month,  or  for  life.  He  could  not  see  that  beyond 
what  he  calls  "  the  Nigger  Question,"  which  he  considers 
"one  of  the  smallest,  which  did  not  much  concern  man- 
kind in  the  present  time  of  struggles  and  hurries,"  was  the 
far  deeper  one  of  the  future  destiny  of  these  United  States 
— ^whether,  indeed,  there  was  in  the  future  to  be  any  such 
nation,  or  whether  North  America  should  be  what  South 
America  now  is  and  has  been  for  a  generation  and  mora. 
In  1870  Oarlyle  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  touch- 
ing the  Franco-German  War,  then  drawing  to  a  dose^  in 
which  he  fully  justified  the  Germans  for  the  rigorous 
terms  which  they  imposed  upon  their  prostrate  enemy. 
In  1875,  Oarlyle,  now  fourscore,  put  fcnih  a  little  volume 
containing  lustorical  sketches  of  the  "Early  Kings  of 
Norway,"  and  a  paper  on  "  The  Portraits  of  John  Knox,** 
of  no  special  account 

The  last  words  in  the  foregoing  pages  had  hsrdlj 
been  written,  when  the  expected  tidings  came  that  Thomas 
Oarlyle  was  dead.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  in 
the  modest  home  at  Ohelsea,  London,  where  he  had  dweU 
and  wrought  for  six-and-forty  years^  having  two  months 
befoie  entered  upon  his  eighty-sixth  year.  Of  tiie  last 
five  years  of  his  life  little  need  be  said.  They  were  msrked 
by  slow  but  sure  decay  of  physical  power,  and  gradual 
ftdlure  of  intellectual  activity,  until  he  finally  passed  away 
with  scarcely  a  consciousness  of  sufflaring.  His  life-work 
had  been  done,  and  has  passed  into  the  eternities.  It  had 
been  presumed  that  he  would  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abl>ey,  where  rest  so  many  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
artists  and  authors,  who  have  shed  glory  upon  the  English 
name.  But  he  had  willed  otherwise.  He  would  sleep 
with  his  fathers  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  his  native  Ecde* 
fechan.     And  there  they  laid  him. 

Upon  James  Anthony  Froude  has  been  devolved  the 
task  of  writing  the  life  of  Oarlyle  ;  and  he  has  just  told 
us  something  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  has  been 
placed  in  his  hands.    He  says : 

"It  was  the  wish  of  Oarlyle  that  no  biography  of  him 
should  be  written,  or  attempted  to  be  written ;  his  Life 
was  In  his  Works  ;  his  private  history  was  his  own— a 
thing  with  which  the  world  had  no  concern  ;  nor  did  he 
think  that  I  or  any  one  was  likely  to  give  a  true  yersion 
of  it.  On  subsequent  reflection,  he  considered  that  a  life 
or  lives  of  him  would  certainly  appear  from  some  hand  ; 
and,  since  it  must  be  so,  he  made  over  to  me  all  his  oor- 
respondence^  his  journals,  private  papers,  and  nnfinished 
manuscripts,  with  permission  to  use  or  destroy  them  as  I 
might  tiiink  fit" 

These  materials  were  extremely  voluminous.  There 
were  more  than  a  thousand  letters  written  by  or  to  Gar- 
Ivie;  <*Beminisceiioes"  of  his  lather,  his  mother,  of 
E<1ward  Irvioflr.  Francis  JeArey,  and  other  eminent  men  ; 
and  a  "Memorial"  of  lira.   Gaclyle^  intended  for  an 
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intiodnotioD  to  k  ooUeotioii  of  bet  letten.  Tbtw  BkatohM  I  from  Qoethe,  Hill,  Jel&ej,  Sterling,  Emenon,  T^gh 
oonld  not  well  be  introdooed  into  ■  Memoir ;  bnt  he  oon-  Hont,  Diokena,  Tiuokeny,  TarolugNi  Toa  £iiw,  utd 
oidan  them  la  maj  -rnvj  worthy  of  eeparate  pnblintion,  luoj  other  tuaoui  peiaoiu.  Fftpar  and  ink,  it  ia  Mid, 
Mid  it  ii  umonnoed  that  thej  wil>  soon  appear.  I  sbonld  be  ipued  orer  tiw  biography  of  » tenurkable  man. 


IT.  rifUM,  otMti. 

"BendM  thoM,"  ooDtJniua  Mr,  Fronda,  "the  uMi  of 
matter  Tsmaialng  on  mj  hands  is  lo  extennTe  tiiat  I  hxn 
not  7et  deoided  in  what  way  to  nas  ik  Ur.  Oarijla'a 
4>wn  lettera  an  ao  nniformly  admirable  that  none  of  them 
«Qfl^t  to  be  loak     Hm  sum  ma;  be  aald  of  letters  to  him 


I  mart  try  to  diaoover  the  true  OMO  between  the  too  miMfc 
Mtd  the  too  little." 

Snob  a  work  most  in  any  Mae  take  time ;  ud  the 
amallar  that  St  mean  betwaan  the  too  mnoh  ud  the  too 
little  ahall  be,  the  greater,  perhap^  will  be  the  labtK    If 
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Hr.  E^oade  shall  In  any  good  degree  eaooMd  in  tho  ao- 
oompliahmeat  of  hia  task,  m  mxj  iaIbYj  ptomue  onz- 
mQtoi  tbftt  we  bIulII  IwTe  in  it  k  vork  whioh  will  t^e  ntnk 
among  the  foremoot  biognphiet  in  otu  Ungnag& 
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Bt  Esther  Sbru  Kenneth. 
Ik  the  tnmble-down  old  cottage  of  Daisypatlu,  yotuig 

Wftllaston  pat  ■  (reah  oanTHs  npon  hia  eueL 
'Tm  going 

to  tiT  f  01  it,     I 

Fleatwood," 

be  aaid,  in  a 

ball-awed 

ton& 
Fleetwood 

nodded. 
"Tea,     my 

boy." 
"  I  mnst,  At  ^ 

lenat,    try," 

■  aid  Vallas- 

ton. 
"I  know," 

said     Fleet- 
wood, gently. 
"Yon    *ee, 

it  would  jost 

make    me,    if 

Dr.     Aimand 

took  my  pio- 

toie.  Itwonid 

give  ma  posi- 
tion, fortnne, 

and  — Oor- 

ndUr    added 

the     young 

artist,      hia' 

blonde  nheek 

growing    pale 

with  emotion. 
"It  wonid, 

Ernest."    >es- 

ponded     the 

elder  man. 
Hia  loose 

ebon    hair 

ahaded    bfa 

olira     cheek. 

He  had  a  sen- 

eitive    month, 

patient    eyea. 

He  might  hare 

been  flve-and-  coaNSLti's  wiimnni-aiFT — "ui  i.id  tbi  wi 

thirty.  """*  "^"'■«"''«  " 

The  fresh-oheeked  boy  was  dear  to  him.  They  had  (rav- 
eled together  abroad  ;  he  had  saved  EmaBt'a  life  npon  the 
Hediterraneon.  Now  that  they  had  retnmeJ,  ha  came  ont 
to  Daisypatha  often  to  b«o  his  yonng  friend.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  boy'a  snaeess,  who  had  talent — he  oonid 
punt ;  bnt  lie  had  never  yet  done  anything  eioellent     - 

A  fortnight  before.  Dr.  Qnatave  Armand,  the  virUuao 
and  otmnoiMew  of  the  oity,  owner  of  a  magnificent  mandoD 
baDding  at  Eightelms,  as  the  plaoe  was  called,  had  bionght 
together  a  oompaay  of  yoong  Amerioan  artists,  and  an- 
noonoed  hia  want  of  a  landscape  panel  for  a  niche  of 
hia  snperb  dnwing-room. 


Fleetwood  had  not  tboogbt  be  ahonid  try.  Bat  whr-, 
in  the  silence  of  his  atndio,  hs  reflected,  he  changed  h*; 

To  SQOoeed  in  painting  the  panel  for  Dr.  Armand  wonll 
give  the  artist  a  qnick  popolarity,  wealth,  and  the  position 
to  aspire  to  Comelie  Armand'a  hand. 

Oomelie— no  hothonse  rose  was  ever  tenderer  or  sweeter. 

The  artists  said  among  titenuelves  that  her  aylph-lika 

flgare  wonld    make  her    hnsband'a  fortonej  were  he  a 

painter. 

Bat  Fleetwood  loved  the  girl.    Her  bronze-to>wn  bead 

•  ■   waa    dear    to 

him.      H  e  .■ 

sweet    eyes 


He  had  met 
her  thrice ; 
she  Boaroely 
knew  his 
name,  per- 
haps ;  bnt  ha 
felt  that  he 
ooold  win  her, 
bad  he  a  place 
in  the  world. 

He  -had  sn- 
peiior  talent ; 
hia  powers 
were  matured, 
also;  bat  he 
had  wasted 
mocb  time — 
lacking  par- 
pose,  perhapa. 
He  looked 
back  regret- 
fiiUy  now. 

That  day, 
when  he  m- 
tntned  from 
Dalsypatbs; 
he  repaired 
with  slow  step 
to  hia  stndia 
Hia  feet  went 
nnconsdoosly 
over  the  stair 
of  the  high 
bnilding. 
With  a  oold 
hand  he  on- 
locked  the 
door. 


The 
lighted 
Upon  Uie  ease 


fnll- 


was  in  a  blaze  of  Summer  snnshine, 
a  half-flnished  piotnre. 

It  WM  a  view  of  the  scenery  below  Eightelms,  and  also 
before  Daiaypaths,  for  tho  oottage  stood  below  the  hill  on 
which  arose  the  walla  and  pillars  of  the  rich  man's  new 
mansion.  A  lovely  haven  scene,  with  the  bomiahed  tide 
rippling  in  between  tho  low,  dark  reofc— velvet-clothed 
knolls  and  bine  hills  beneath  annset  akiea. 

Fleetwood  had  considered  it  a  happy  thooght  to  dnpli- 
oste  this  Tlew  without  the  windows  of  Eightelms*  draw- 

ing-room.    And  heaven  had  aeemed  to  lend  him  aid  aa  be 

MRB,.,         painted  it  The  lipi^es  of  water  had  caught  the  pure  gold 
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of  the  sky.  NefeUe  Knoll,  where  he  had  first  seen  Oomelie 
Armand  at  arohery,  rounded  with  Inah  green,  and  the  line 
of  low  blue  hilla  rested  beneath  hovering  donds,  roseate 
and  shining.  In  the  offing  was  a  single  white  sail,  melting 
into  lilac  mist     In  the  foregronnd,  daisied  fields. 

Fleetwood  looked  long  at  the  picture,  recognizing  his 
own  success.     Then  he  turned  away  with  a  troubled  brow. 

Ten  days  later  he  was  again  at  Daisypaths.  Ernest  was 
in  excellent  spirits. 

"I  am  doing  my  best,  Fleetwood  l"  he  cried.  "  And  I 
knew  I  have  made  some  good  points.  Oome  and  look  at 
my  picture.  Do  yon  know,"  he  added,  <'  I  haye  had  a 
most  fortunate  thought  ?    I  have  painted  the  offing  I" 

He  nncorered  the  canvas.    Fleetwood  started. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  view  was  the  same  as  his 
own,  and  it  was  well  done.  Ernest  was  surpassing  himself. 

'*Is  it  promising  t — is  it  good  ?"  asked  the  young  man, 
eagerly. 

"  It  is  very  good,  Ernest." 

The  tears  started  into  Ernest's  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,  old  fellow  1  I'd  give  more  for  a  word  of 
praise  from  you  than  from  any  other  artist  in  the  world.  I 
owe  so  much  instruction  to  you,  you  know,  Fleetwood." 

*'  By-the-by,  Ernest,  do  you  see  Oomelie  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  met  her  walking  this  morning  with  her  great 
dog.  Marquis.  I— I  don't  think  she  is  averse  to  me,  Fleet- 
wood." 

•«Ahl" 

"She  is  so  lovely,  so  sweet,  so  modest  1  Oh,  but  I 
should  think  the  heavens  had  fallen  upon  my  head,  angels 
and  all,  if  I  could  become  her  husband  I" 

Fleetwood  surveyed  his  face  of  rapture. 

"  Ton  think  she  loves  yon,  Ernest  ?" 

*'  A  little,"  with  an  ingenuous  blush.  '<  But^bnt^  Fleet- 
wood, she  is  a  good  daughter ;  she  would  never  marry 
against  her  father's  wishes.  The  old  man  dotes  on  her, 
you  know ;  she  is  his  only  child.  If  I  earn  her,  she  is, 
perhaps^  mine.    Not  otherwise." 

Fleetwood  turned  silently  away. 

For  a  week  more  he  worked  assiduously  at  his  picture. 
He  seemed  to  find  relief  from  his  mind's  conflict  in  enrich- 
ing and  elaborating  it     . 

Finally  it  was  perfect    Another  touch  would  mar. 

He  seated  himself  at  a  distance,  and  surveyed  it  Yes, 
he  had  siirpassed  himself,  and  well  he  knew  the  secret  of 
bis  success. 

It  was  his  love  for  Oomelie. 

He  turned  the  canvas  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  and  shut 
np  his  stuilia 

The  day  before  the  exhibition  he  went  once  more  to 
Daisyx>aths. 

Ernest  greeted  him  with  feverish  earnestness. 

*<  I  want  your  final  judgment,  Fleetwood.  I  have  been 
so  wrapped  np  in  this  work,  that  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
final  result" 

Fleetwood  gazed  at  the  canvas  with  a  sharp  criticism. 
He  saw  a  weakness  here,  a  cradity  there^  as  well  as  if  he 
were  not  partial  to  the  boy,  had  not  toiled  devotedly  in  his 
instrnotion. 

Ernest,  close  at  his  side,  watched  him.  He  could  hear 
the  boy's  heart  beat  Fleetwood  turned  and  looked  into 
luB  beautiful,  beseeching  eyes. 

"I  like  it,  Emest  It  marks  great  improvement  But 
J  do  not  like  to  see  you  so  eager  for  its  success  with  Br. 
Armand.  He  may^is  likely  to  prefer  others-— five  other 
artists  compete,  you  know." 

Yet,  his  mind  was  made  np.  He  would  not  bid  against 
this  young,  ardent  heart 

*'  But,  if  you  like  it  Fleetwood,  I  cannot  help  hoping ; 


indeed,  I  cannot  I  think  so  much  of  your  eritieism.  If 
yon  had  entered  the  lists,  I  should  never  have  made  an 
efibrt  You,  of  course^  would  have  taken  the  prise.  Ab, 
if  yon  had  loved  Oomdl6  as  I  do,  yon  would  have  danced 
with  joy  at  such  a  chance  1" 

Fleetwood  smiled  sadly. 

"  When  do  you  send  your  picture  np,  Emest  Y* 

"To-morrow.  Dr.  AnAand's  valet  Baptists,  was  here 
to-day,  and  gave  me  notice.  Wish  me  success,  Fleet- 
wood r 

"I  do,  my  boy,  with  all  my  heart*' 

The  two  men  shook  hands. 

Now  that  he  had  given  np  all  ambition  for  himself,  he 
was  fervently  desirous  that  Emest  should  succeed.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  bpy  had  never  been  so  dear  to  him. 

He  could  not  set  himself  to  work  on  the  following  day, 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next  On  the  fourth  morning  there 
was  a  furious  knocking  at  his  bedroom-door.  He  nndosed 
it    Ernest  burst  in. 

"Hurrah  I  hurrah  T'  he  cried.  "  I  am  the  victor  I  My 
picture  has  been  chosen  1" 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  1"  retumed  Fleetwood.  "  I  oould 
not  have  borne  it  if  we  hoffi  had  lost" 

Ernest  did  not  heed. 

"I  am  to  have  a  thousand  dollars,  Fleetwood ;  and  see 
here,  Oomelie  sent  me  this" — and  he  puUed  a  crushed 
rose  from  his  breast  "  Ah,  the  blessed  little  darling  I  she 
knew  I  would  have  courage  now  to  come  to  Eightelmsu 
Wish  me  joy  1" 

"Gladly,  Emest" 

Emest  was  wild  with  delight  Fleetwood  watched  him 
with  a  tender  smile,  that  had  in  it  something  pathetia 

A  broad  and  fiower-strewn  path  had  surely  opened  be- 
fore the  boy.  He  now  commanded  attention  in  the  ranks 
of  young  artists ;  orders  flowed  in ;  he  was  liberally  re- 
munerated, and  in  a  month  he  was  engaged  to  Oomelie 
Armand. 

By-and*by,  in  October,  Fleetwood  received  an  invitation 
to  the  wedding. 

Then  he  tumed  his  picture  from  the  wall,  looked  at  it 
fondly,  and  sent  it  to  be  richly  framed. 

There  was  some  delay,  but  it  was  sent  to  Eightelms  on 
the  marriage  evening. 

The  beautiful  mansion  was  completed  now,  and  the  wed- 
ding-guests flitted  from  one  marvelous  room  to  another, 
lost  in  admiration. 

Dr.  Armand  touched  Fleetwood  upon  the  arm,  as  he 
stood  gazing  upon  Eraest*s  paneL 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  I  thought  you  would  paint 
that  for  me ;  I  had  secretly  satisfied  myself  that  you 
would  do  it  But  it  seems  yon  did  not  care  to  make  the 
attempt  Very  pretty,  isn't  itt  But  do  you  know" — 
rubbing  his  hand  through  his  silvered  hair — "  I  selected 
it  to  a  great  extent  on  account  of  the  subject  You  recog- 
nize the  offing  ?" 

Fleetwood  assented. 

"  The  idea  pleased  me,  yon  know,"  said  Dr.  Armand. 

A  servant  came  up  and  whispered  in  the  old  gentleman's 
ear.  Fleetwood  partly  heard,  and  followed  to  a  side- 
room,  where  attendants  were  busy  unpacking  something 
from  a  box  which  had  just  arrived.  Dr.  Armand  caught  a 
glimpse— flushed,  paled,  staid  every  hand. 

"  Wait ;  turn  it  to  the  wall  nntfl  your  mistress  oomes 
down.  The  bride  must  have  the  first  sight  of  this.  B  is 
wonderful  f 

Half  an  hour  later  the  bridal  party  were  in  the  room 
and  the  ceremony  performed. 

The  enthusiastic  old  conitoMsetir  interrupted  the  congrat- 
ulations to  say : 


« 
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«<  Gome  wiih  me,  €k>nieliai  I  ha^e  something  to  show 
yoiL" 

He  led  the  way  to  the  dde-room^  with  his  own  hand 
lifted  Fleetwood's  picture  upon  a  table,  and  rested  it 
against  the  waU. 

"Oh I  the  offing r  cried  Ck>melie.  "See  the  akj,  the 
light  glinting  npon  the  rocks,  the  sail  flitting  away  in  the 
pnrple  mist  I  Ob,  Ernest^  dear  I  this  is  for,  far  loyelier 
than  yonrs !" 

And  Fleetwood  tnmed  away  satisfled. 

He  is  the  family  friend  to-day.  Ernest's  children  dimb 
npon  his  knees  and  loye  him ;  yet  no  one  bnt  the  artist 
knows,  to  this  honr,  who  painted  the  second  picture  of 
the  offing — Comelie's  wedding-gift 


THE  PREDEKICK  IV.  FACADE,  CASTLE  OP 

HElDELBERa. 

The  side  of  the  Oastle  of  Heidelberg  that  faces  the  city 
was  built  toward  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  IV.  The  gateway  and  staircase  leading 
to  the  main  terrace  are  very  striking.  The  statues  in  the 
court  of  honor  represent  the  Paladins  and  Emperors  of 
Germany,  Charlemagne,  Rudolph,  Louis  IV.,  Rupert; 
Otho,  King  of  Hungary  ;  Christopher,  King  of  Denmark  ; 
Frederick  the  Wise ;  Otho  Henry,  the  Magnanimous ; 
Frederick  UL,  the  Pious  ;  Louis  YL ;  John  Casimir,  and 
Frederick  IV.  Some  of  the  sculpture  is  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  first  row  of  columns. 

All  was  executed  in  one  year,  by  the  architect  Sebastian 
Qoetz,  a  Swiss,  with  one  single  assistant  sculptor.  It  was 
said  that  they  receiyed  fifty  florins  a  statue^a  consider- 
able  price  for  those  days. 

In  one  part  of  the  lower  story  of  the  castle  there  was 
eridently  once  a  chapel,  as  the  inscription  over  the  door 
seems  to  indicate :  "  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  wherein 
the  just  shall  enter.*' 

CATCHING  STURGEON  IN  RUSSIA. 

Thb  common  sturgeon,  stellated  and  bastard  yarieties, 
are  caught  in  immense  quantities  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
Caspian,  but  espedaUy  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Volga  and 
XJraL  The  bastard  sturgeon  is  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon sturgeon,  the  conformation  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  taste  of  the  flesh,  resembling  the  latter  fish,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  flesh  of  the  bastard  sturgeon 
is  a  little  coarser  in  taste,  which  is  easily  recognized.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  bastard  sturgeon  is  a  cross  between 
the  female  som  (great  sturgeon)  and  the  common  sturgeon, 
or  the  female  stellated  sturgeon. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  fish  is  that  they  hiber- 
nate during  Winter  in  holes  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  the 
natural  hollows  of  the  sea-bed  near  the  coast  Here  they 
assemble  in  immense  shoals,  and  press  closely  together, 
as  the  Russians  say,  "  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,*'  and  cover 
themselves  all  over  with  a  kind  of  thick  slime,  which 
exudes  from  the  body,  and  forms  what  the  Ural  Cossack 
fishermen  call  the  shirt  The  whole  shoal  then  becomes 
benumbed,  as  it  were,  and  immovable^  and  passes  into  a 
torpid  state.  The  fii^,  however,  can  be  roused ;  but  it 
does  not  exhibit  that  energy  which  it  displays  in  the  Sum- 
mer-time. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  fish  always  choose  the  same 
places  of  refuge  which  they  had  formerly  occupied*  In 
the  Summer-time  the  belouga  becomes  strong,  and  is  act- 
ually dangerous  for  the  fishermen,  who  not  infrequently 
fall  victims  to  its  ferocity.  It  happens  sometimes  that 
when  a  belouga  gets  caught  on  the  sharp,  thick  hooks  of 


the  submerged  gear,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  fish,  when  the  crowding  and  pressure  of 
the  shoal  is  exceedingly  great  this  monster  of  the  deep 
will  tear  away  the  hooks  and  swallow  them,  without  any 
apparent  injury  to  itself,  although  it  has  been  wounded 
all  over  with  the  sharp  points  of  these  weapons,  and  drag 
away  with  it  the  rope  to  which  the  other  hooks  are  at- 
tached, together  with  as  many  as  a  thousand  fishing-lines. 
It  also  happens  that  when  tlie  fisher  rows  out  to  try  the 
lines,  and  ^ds  an  enormous  belouga  caught  on  the  hooks, 
and  is  just  about  to  secure  the  prize,  the  fish  will  start  up 
all  of  a  sudden,  dart  aside,  and  carry  away  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  gear,  as  well  as  the  man  and  boat  reminding 
one  of  whale-fishing  on  a  small  scale.  The  fisher  keeps 
tight  hold  of  the  rope,  for  the  gear  is  valuable,  and  so  is 
the  booty.  The  belouga  drags  the  boat  out  into  the  open 
sea ;  the  fisher  gives  him  rope,  and  away  he  dashes  with 
renewed  energy ;  but  these  efforts  are  met  with  the  dex- 
terity and  firmness  of  the  fisherman.  At  last  the  fish 
becomes  exhausted  ;  the  hooks  sticking  in  the  flesh  occa- 
sion great  pain  from  this  dafting  furiously  to  and  fro ; 
then  comes  a  dead  stop.  The  fisherman  draws  the  belouga 
alongside  his  boat  kills  it  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head 
with  a  heavy  truncheon,  and  then  swaying  or  rocking  the 
boat  to  and  fro,  by  means  of  the  waves  occasioned  by  this 
movement  washes  the  huge  fish  into  the  boat  This  ma. 
noBuvre  requires  great  experience,  a  certain  knack,  and  a 
good  stock  of  confidence  and  courage ;  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  this  takes  place  in  the  open  sea» 
far  away  from  the  shore,  and  frequently  in  a  half-votten 
boat 

The  belouga  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  things  ;  besides  small 
fish,  it  readily  swallows  mussels  and  stones,  snaps  np  wild 
ducks  leisurely  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
not  infrequently  attacks  seals.  The  fish  seems  endowed 
with  a  considerable  share  of  intelligence,  for,  when  it  sees 
at  the  bottom  anything  that  it  thinks  fit  for  food,  and  can* 
not  conveniently  seize  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  beats 
about  with  its  tall,  causing  a  sort  of  current  of  water  up- 
ward, which  brings  up  the  coveted  morsel  sufficiently  high 
to  enable  the  fish  to  get  hold  of  it 

The  common  sturgeon  and  the  stellated  sturgeon  are 
more  lively  than  the  belouga,  and.are  pretty  strong  when 
resiBting  the  efforts  of  the  fisherman  to  secure  them.  Tha 
former  fish  reaches  the  weight  of  d|  hundredweight  the 
latter  I|  hundredweight 

SHETLAND  PONIEa 

Thb  ponies  are  not  an  agricultural,  but  a  domeatio,  ne* 
cessity.  In  Shetland,  as  in  parts  of  Ireland,  eveiy  family 
depends  for  its  supply  of  fuel  on  peat  and,  as  the  peat  is 
seldom  found  near  at  hand  on  the  shore,  where  the  houses 
stand,  but  on  the  hill  behind  them— there  is  always  a  hill 
in  the  rear  in  Shetland,  every  island  consisting  mainty  of 
hill,  with  a  patch  or  two  of  "  smooth  *'  land  in  a  few  snug 
nooks  by  the  shore — and  as  it  often  is  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral steep  and  stony  miles,  each  house  requires  several 
p<Hues,  the  number  depending  on  the  distance  and  tha 
character  of  the  road.  A  family  living  ''convenient"  to 
the  peat  may  require  only  two  peat-carriers,  and  another 
family  may  require  half  a  dozen. 

The  material,  after  it  has  been  dug  and  dried  in  tha 
usual  manner,  is  carried  home  on  the  backs  of  the  ponies 
in  baskets  called  **  cassias.'*  It  is  obvious  that  the  back, 
which  has  to  perform  this  kind  of  service,  should  be  broad 
and  strong.  The  Shetland  pony  is  a  striking  example  of 
development ;  for  generations  past  he  has  been  bred  and 
reared  and  trained  with  a  uniformity  which  could  not 
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luiT«  beon  seourad  in  an;  other  part  o[  the  United  Kiog-  1  cduldrea's  faoeo.  He  hae  no  more  kick  ia  Mm  than  a  ctt^ 
dom,  Henoe  his  phjsiqne  and  general  oharacter,  his  hei-  and  no  more  bite  than  a  pnppj.  Ha  ia  a  noble  <^>impl# 
I  edi(ai7  instinata  and  intelligesoe,  his  small  size^  and  his  -of  the  ooaqHata  anppressioQ.i)!  theae  vicioiu  prqpeuaiti» 
•  pnrit;  and  flxit;  of  tjpe.'  A  pon;  belonging  to  a  breed  Uut  some  of  bis  kiiid  exhibit  vhen  the^r  W"  iQ-tieated, 
which  has  had  to  pick  its  zigug  way  dovn  a  steep  deoliv-  and  of  the  intelligence  and  good  tempet  that  maj  be  de- 
Itj  dnring  the  many  generations  most  be  snre-roated.  B;  veloped  in  horses-  b;  kindaesa.  There  is  no  precedent  for 
(he  same  nile  a  ponj  whose  grooms  and  plafmstea  ioclade  |  bu  ronniog  aws;,  nor  for  his  beooming  frightened  or  tired. 

even  when  he  has 
carried  some  stent 
laird  from  Lerwick 
to  bis  houses  man; 
Sootoh  mlka  acroas 
the  hilhi  Hemovea 
down  the  ragged 
hiUsideB  with  admir- 
able ciroamHpcotion, 
loaded  pannira- 
fashion  with  fwo 
heav;  "  oaaaiea "  ol 
peat,  picking  hii  wa; 
step  b;  step,  some- 
times sideways.  Tn 
crossing  bogET  spots, 
where  the  water  is 
retained,  and  a  green 
carpet  of  aqnstio 
grass  might  deoeiTft 
soma  flteeda  sod 
bring  them  headlong 
to  grief  in  the  spongy 
trap,  he  carefnllj 
smells  the  anrfaee. 
and  is  tbns  enabled 
to  oiiciunvent  ths 
danger. 

In  the  Winter  thft 
.SbetJand  pony  wears 
a  ooat  made  of  felted 
hair,  and  spedally 
snited  for  the  season. 
His  thick  Winter 
garment  is  veil 
adapted  for  protect- 
ing him  against  ths 
fogs  and  damps  of 
ths  climate.  It  to 
exceedingly  warm 
and  oomtortcble^  tits 
close  to  the  wearer's 
dapper  form,  and  is 
not  bad-looking 
when  new.  Bnt 
when  the  coat  grows 
old  toward  Spring,  at 
the  season  when  tlie 
new  one  shonld  ap> 
pear,  it  becomes  the 
ahabbieet  garment  of 
the    kind    that  yon 

TBS  MIIT  MT«L.-aSB  MM  OW  JiOl  *0a.  ''^.^^-       '*',''!? 

amphtnds  and  tE» 
abundance  ot  the  material  render  it  the  more  oonspicnons, 
when  it  peels  and  hangs  for  a  while  ragged  and  worn  ont^ 
and  then  falls  bit  by  bit,  till  the  whole  of  it  disappears. 
No  horse  looks  at  bis  beet  when  lo^g  his  old  coat,  anA 
the  more  ooat  them  may  be  to  lose  (be  wotae  he  looks. 


1  dozen  JQTeniles— the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
roll  about  nndemeath  him  or  npon  his  back — miut  be 
gentle ;  and  ths  aame  pony,  living  on  the  scatbold  on  air 
sometimes  rather  than  on  herbage^  must  be  hardy, 

Tbe  pony  of  the  Shetland  Isles  is,  in  fact,  the  otbpring 
ol  oinntmsttnoes.  Ha  is  the  pet  of  the  family,  gentle  aa 
the  Arab's  steed  tinder  slmilat  training;  He  wJl  follow 
hk  friends  indoon  like  a  Sag,  ud  Uck  the  platten  or  the 


ItTod  ulwitb  RTiffw  to  pnise  only  Tcradesen*  none. 
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THE  FAIRY  REVEL. 

TBBotraH  the  forest,  by  the  riyer 
liOl  the  fairy  torches  quiver; 
Oberon  in  state  is  sitting. 
Darting  flrefliea  round  him  flitting; 
By  his  side 
His  fairy  bride ; 

And  the  nightin|::ale  is  singing; 
And  the  lily- bells  ore  ringing; 
Pairy  trumpets  gayly  pealing ; 
Pairy  music  softly  stealing 
Underneath  the  night-blue  ceiling, 
Patined  with  gold  stars  ^-shining 
Through  the  moss-set  branches  twining, 
Leaf  and  stem  with  lamps  aglow 
That  the  glittering  glow-worms  show. 
Acorn-cap  with  nectar  fllled, 
Takes  the  Elf -king  in  his  hand; 
Greets  he  first  his  queen  self-willed; 
Greets  he  next  the  fairy  band ; 
Drinks  he,  "  To  each  mortal  lover  I"  — 
**  Fairy  subjects,  prove  your  power ; 
Bound  the  mai^c  roses  hover. 
Lend  enchantment  to  each  flower; 
Give  the  lover  courage  true. 
That  his  heart  no  more  despair; 
Dry  the  maidaii's  eyes  of  blue, 
'Wriniclos  amcMjth  Xrom  foreheads  fair. 
Pairy  subjects,  prove  your  might 
In  the  rare  inid«ummer  night." 


THE  UNSEALED  LETTER. 

AM   bound   by  a    promise   to    the 
dead  I" 

Erelyn  "White's  face  was  -very  palo 

as  she  spoke  these  last  words,  bat 

l^cr  tone  proved  that  she  would  not 

be  moved  from  the  promise  ol  which 

she  spoke. 

Gwynne  Elliot  made  an  impatient 
movement,  and  his  voiee  was  harsher 
than  was  jnstifbble  in  a  lover,  as  he 
answered  : 

"  It  is  folly — perfect  folly  !  I  have 
consolted  Dr.  Morrison,  who  assures 
m^  there- woold  be  no  cmelty  in  pat- 
ting Hannah  in  a  good  asylam." 
**  No  cruelty  I"  Evelyn's  voice 
broke  now,  and  her  soft  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
*'How  can  he  judge  of  the  heart  of  that  poor  afOlioted 
diild  ?  From  tiie  time  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  Hannah 
six,  she  has  been  my  constant  ctiarge.  I  have  cared  for 
her  in  every  way,  and  no  ohild  ever  gave  a  parent  fonder 
love  than  she  has  given  me." 

*'She  will  forget  An  idiot's  memory  mast  be  short.'* 
>  ^  Hannah  can  scarcely  be  called  an  idiot,  Gwynne.  God 
has  clouded  her  intellect,  it  is  true,  and  denied  her  strong 
mental  power  ;  but  her  heart  is  nntonched — ^warm,  loving 
and  tender.  When  my  mother  and  father  died,  I  promised 
each  that  I  would  never  piirt  from  Hapnah." 

"But,  Evelyn,  darling,"  and  Gwynne's  voice  was  now 
loving  and  tender,  •*  it  is  for  yourself  I  am  now  pleading. 
In  your  qaiet  country  home,  away  from  all  society,  with 
your  garden,  your  calm  ooantry  walks,  the  sympathy  of 
your  neighbors,  the  care  of  your  afllicted  sister  is  an  easy 
labor  of  love.  It  will  be  ffli  different  in  the  city,  amid 
your  cares  and  duties  as  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man.  So- 
ciety will  have  a  claim  upon  you,  and  you  will  find  it  far 
from  easy  to  spare  time  from  Hannah,  Trust  mo,  dear,  I 
am  the  best  juJge.*' 


"  Gwynne,"  Evelyn  said,  earnestly,  "  when  yoa  asked 
me  to  be  your  wife,  three  montlis  ago,  I  told  you  I  was 
not  the  woman  yon  should  have  chosen.  Yoa  are  wealthy, 
talented,  handsome,  fond  of  society,  and  a  favorite  there. 
You  see.  Aunt  Grace  has  spoken  of  you  to  me  many  times. 
i  am  poor,  nnused  entirely  to  city  life,  and  tied  down  by 
duties  and  promises  to  my  parents." 

"  You  wish  to  dismiss  me  If"  cried  her  lover,  hotly. 

"I  fear  it  must  be  so,"  was  the  sad,  low  answer. 

**  This  is  your  constancy  !" 

**Nay,  Gwynne;  I  told  you  from  the  first  that  any 
house  of  mine  must  also  shelter  my  sister.  You  said  then 
it  should  be  as  I  wished." 

'*  But  she  ties  you  hand  and  foot.  I  did  not  realize  then 
what  a  slave  you  were  to  the  girl " 

•And  now  that  you  do  lealize  it,  you  see  I  was  right" 

**Be  it  as  you  wish,  then,"  was  the  angry  reply.  "I 
will  leave  Hope  to^ay,  and  trouble  you  no  more." 

**  Gwynne .  not  in  aager  !    Do  not  leave  me  in  anger  1" 

But  before  the  words  were  spoken,  Gwynne  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sweet  voice,  striding  across  the  little 
garden,  and  upon  the  road,  and  soon  out  of  sight  of  Eve- 
lyn's eyes,  misty  with  fast-gathering  tears. 

This  was  the  eni ;  then  she  thonght  of  her  loye-dream. 
She  was  very  young,  not  twenty,  and  Gwynne  had  won 
her  whole  heart  He  had  come  to  Hope  in  the  early 
Spring,  to  spend  a  few  months  with  an  old  friend  there, 
and  his  artist  eye  had  soon  singled  out  Evelyn  in  the  little 
village  church,  as  the  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  gazed 
npon.  Beauties,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  seen  by 
dozens,  but  this  face  was  alone  in  its  purity  and  sweetness. 
Not  only  in  form  and  feature  was  the  girl  rarely  beautiful, 
but  she  had  the  greater  charm  of  expression. 

Inquiry  soon  told  the  stranger  Evelyn^s  simple  history. 
She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  clergyman  of  Hope, 
who  had  died  nearly  two  years  before,  following  his  wifo 
to  the  grave  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  separation. 

He  had  saved  enongh  to  leave  to  his  children*  the  little 
cottage  where  they  lived,  and  an  income  just  sufficient, 
with  economy,  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 

The  younger  sister,  the  gossips  told  Gwynne,  was  foolish, 
and  Evelyn  was  her  an  wearied  nurse  and  companion,  for 
she  was  a  poor,  sickly  thing — a  great  care  and  troubla 

'^ There  is  an  old  servant  lives  with  them,"  was  added  ; 
"  but  she  only  takes  care  of  the  house,  and  does  the  cook- 
ing.    All  the  care  of  Hannah  falls  upou  Evelyn." 

It  was  easy  enough,  in  the  primitive  httle  village,  for 
Gwynne  to  meet  Evelyn,  and  form  her  acquaintance.  Every 
meeting  added  to  his  admiration.  It  was  a  rest  to  him  to 
find  such  guileless,  winning  manners,  such  a  gentle  voice, 
such  a  pure  mind,  after  his  sojoarn  in  cities  for  a  life  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  There  was  a  winning  grace  in  the 
girl  he  had  not  expected  to  find. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  been  most  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  her  knowledge  of  languages  and  music  was  sur- 
prising?, in  her  secluded  life. 

"All  I  know,  papa  and  my  mother  taught  me,"  she  told  * 
Gwynne  one  day.     **  It  is  very  little,  but  I  keep  up  my 
study  and  music  now,  because  I  am  ofteii  lonely." 

Was  it  straugo  that  the  lonely  heart  should  be  quickly 
won  by  Gwynne's  handsome  face,  and  fiery,  impetuous 
courting  ?  To  the  simple  girl  he  was  a  compound  of  every 
hero  of  whom  she  had  heard  or  read  ;  and  apart  from 
the  glamour*  of  her  love  and  inexperience,  he  was  a  man  it 
was  no  shame  "to  love — a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  trav- 
eled, courtly  and  graceful,  and  one  whose  name  stood 
high  for  moral  as  well  as  social  position. 

That  he  was  hot-tempered,  selfish  and  exacting,  Evelyn 
discovered,  without  any  diminution  of  her  love.     But  taio 
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^ave  her  affections  blindly,  and  not  until  her  mother's 
sister  came  down,  for  a  month  of  rest  from  city  pleasures, 
did  the  girl  read  the  secret  of  her  own  heort 

From  Mrs.  Maxwell  she  learned  much  of  Gwynne*s  life ; 
his  popularity,  his  means  and  standing. 

*' And  it  is  eyident  he  loves  you,"  Mrs.  Maxwell  said,  on 
one  occasion.  "  As  his  wife,  you  could  have  the  position 
your  mother  sacrificed  to  become  the  wife  of  a  country 
parson.  I  don't  merji  any  disrespect  to  your  father,  Eve- 
lyn, for  I  both  loved  and  honored  him ;  but  your  grand- 
father was  a  statesman  of  world-wide  fame,  and  it  was 
rather  a  disappointment  to  him  that  my  sister  did  not 
make  a  more  brilliant  match.  You  might  be  as  much  of  a 
belle  as  she  was,  Evelyn,  if  you  would  listen  to  me.*' 

''Leave  Hannah?" 

"Yes.  Margaret  could  take  care  of  her  during  the 
"Winter,  while  you  came  to  me." 

"She  is  always  sick  in  the  Winter,  Aunt  Grace." 

•*  I  know  it  is  of  no  use  to  urge  you,"  answered  the  lady. 
***  I  have  tried  that  toe  often  ;  but  I  hope  Qwyune  Elliot 
will  woo  more  successfully." 

And  in  the  Summer,  after  Aunt  Grace  had  flitted  Sara- 
toga*ward,  Gwynne  told  his  love,  and  won  Evelyn's  heart. 
Humble  sQd  timid,  the  girl  had  scarcely  dared  to  believe 
her  own  happiness,  and  had  urged  her  own  unwoxthiness 
upon  her  lover,  only  to  be  answered  by  caresses  and  pro- 
testations of  undying  love. 

Not  until  he  was  an  accepted  suitor  did  Gwynne  find 
himself  often  thrown  into  the  society  of  lus  lady-love's 
feeble-minded  sister.  It  required  all  hb  love  for  Evelyn, 
all  his  chivalry,  all  his  patience,  to  endure  the  presence  of 
the  awkward,  uncouth  girl,  whose  very  affection  for  his 
betrothed  was  repulsive  to  him.  Day  by  day  the  idea  of 
having  his  wife  tied  down  by  this  heavy  care  grew  more 
distasteful  to  him,  till,  finally,  a  cohsultation  with  the  vil- 
lage doctor  resulted  in  the  conversation  recorded. 

Gwyune  returned  to  town  in  hot  anger,  and  Evelyn  tried 
to  crush  down  her  heartache  in  new  duties.  The  sudden 
rupture  of  her  engagement  would  have  probably  been 
more  bitter  to  her  had  she  not  anticipated  it  from  the  first 
Her  love  was  not  selfish,  and  she  knew  well  how  trying  all 
her  sister's  peculiarities  must  bo  to  a  stranger.  A  timid 
distrust  of  her  own  powers  of  retaining  the  love  she  had 
gained  was  also  added,  and  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  she  accepted  the  fact  of  Gwynne^s  faithlessness. 

None  the  less,  however,  she  missed  the  companionship 
that  had  been  so  dear  to  her  ;  the  devoted  attentions,  the 
tender  care,  which  her  Summer-day  wooer  had  given  her. 

As  the  Autumn  days  grew  colder,  and  exercise  outdoors 
^as  lees  frequent,  Evelyn  found  pressing  upon  her  the 
duty  which  every  succeeding  Winter  had  rendered  more 
onerous — ^that  of  nursing  her  sister  in  illness.  The  (eeble 
mind  of  the  poor  girl  was  in  as  feeble  a  body,  and  cold 
weather  invariably  brought  on  a  weakness  o(  the  lungs 
and  throat,  which  required  great  care  and  patience  in  nurs- 
ing. Unreasonably  exacting  in  all  her  demands  upon  Eve- 
lyn, in  health,  she  became  still  more  so  when  ill.  tiike  a 
peevish  child,  she  had  to  be  coaxed  and  petted  into  using 
remedies  and  precautiou'*,  and  was  cunning  in  evading  the 
rules  necessary  for  her  own  well-being.  The  task  of  the 
elder  sister  left  her  little  time  for  idle  repining,  but  the 
very  soreness  of  her  own  heart  aJded  to  her  gentle  pa- 
tience. 

As  cold  weather  fairly  set  in,  Hannah  drooped  more  and 
more  ;  the  doctor  began  to  look  grave,  and  use  mere  active 
treatment,  and  Evelyn  found  no  rest  by  night  or  day.  If 
the  sick  girl  w(^e  from  sleep  and  missed  her  patient  nurse, 
she  would  cry  piteously,  till  Evelyn's  soft  hand  caressed 
her ;  if  pitying  neighbors  took  the  place  of  the  weary 


watcher  for  a  few  honrs,  Hannah  would  sob  and  fret  till 
her  sister  was  again  beside  her. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  aft  around  her  that  this  Win- 
ter would  end  the  sufferings  of  the  feeble  invaUd,  and 
release  Evelyn  from  her  long  loving  care.  She  herself  was 
informed  of  Hannah's  danger  by  the  physician,  and  fer* 
vently  thanked  Heaven  that  she  had  not  put  away  her 
charge  to  die  in  an  asylum  amongst  strangers.  She  could 
meet  her  parents  in  another  world  conscious  that,  in  spirit 
and  letter,  she  had  faithfully  kept  heir  promise. 

As  the  end  of  life  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  Hannah 
grew  more  patient  and  submissive,  seeming,  in  a  vague 
way,  to  understand  that  she  was  to  see  her  parents  again, 
though  but  dimly  realizing  the  idea  of  death. 

Carefully  Evelyn  kept  from  her  all  the  earthly  paina  of 
leaving  this  world,  trying  to  convey  to  her  mind  some  idea 
of  the  glories  beyond  the  grave.  It  comforted  her  own 
heart  to  endeavor  to  make  the  last  days  of  her  charge 
happy,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  mere  childish  amuse- 
ments she  had  so  often  shared  with  her ;  and  her  reward 
at  the  last  was,  hearing  from  the  pale,  dying  lips  : 

'*  If  I  see  mother  and  father,  Evelyn,  I  will  tell  them 
how  good  you  were  to  me." 

The  end  came  in  a  peaceful  sle^,  and  Evelyn  was  free. 

It  was  not  natural  for  her  to  sorrow  for  the  feeble  life 
she  hoped  was  perfected  in  a  higher  world  ;  yet,- the  house 
was  lonely,  the  occupation  of  a  lifetime  taken  from  her, 
and  she  felt  depressed  and  listless.  It  rested  her  to  sit 
beside  the  pale,  cold  figure  she  had  tended  from  child- 
hood, and  she  spent  much  of  her  time  before  the  funeral 
praying  quietly  for  help  and  guidance  in  her  future  lonely 
life. 

Even  that  comfort  was  taken  away  as  she  returned  from 
the  funeral,  and  went  to  her  own  room.  The  care  of  her 
servant  had  brightened  and  freshened  it,  and  a  cheerful 
coal-fire  burned  in  the  open  grate.  Sitting  in  the  grate- 
ful warmth,  there  came  into  the  girl's  heart  a  feeling  of 
hope  and  rest,  to  which  it  had  been  long  a  stranger.  She 
thought  of  Gwynne,  and  wondered  if  he  would  return  to 
her,  now  that  the  poor  girl  to  whom  her  life  had  been  de- 
voted was  taken  from  hes  care.  She  was  not  high-spir- 
ited, not  proud,  and  in  her  humility  had  never  resented 
her  lover's  desertion  in  a  "proper  spirit,"  feeling  that  it 
was  natural  he  should  object  to  sharing  her  painful  charg<^ 
and  accepting  it  as  only  a  natural  result  that  he  should 
weary  of  the  prospect. 

But  she  loved  him  very  deeply  and  tenderly,  in  the  de- 
voted, unselfish  manner  natural  to  some  women — willing 
to  give  all,  asking  Uttle  in  return.  Musing  in  the  fire- 
light, the  memory  of  her  lover  was  very  vivid  in  her  mind, 
and  she  knew  if  he  returned  to  her  she  would  give  him,  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  neighbor. 

'*I  can't  stop  a  minute,"  said  the  intruder,  "Joe  found 
two  letters  in  the  post-office  for  you,  and  I  am  over  to 
give  them  to  you.  Fll  come  in  again,  by-and-by,  but 
I'm  in  the  midst  of  a  baking." 

Two  letters  I  Evelyn  looked  eagerly  at  the  envelopes. 
One  from  her  Aunt  Grace,  and  the  other — how  her  heigt 
bounded  ! — the  other  was  from  Gwynne.  She  well  knew 
the  bold  handwriting,  for  her  name  was  inscribed  in  many 
of  her  books  in  the  same  characters.     He  loved  her  still  ! 

With  a  childish  idea  of  deferring  a  great  pleasure,  Ev- 
elyn opened  her  aunt's  letter  first,  finding  within  a  warm 
invitation  to  make  her  home  with  her  for  the  future — urg- 
ing her  to  sell  the^ouse  in  Hope,  and  at  ouco  accept  htr 
aunt's  offer  of  a  home. 

The  second  letter  was  opened  oarefully.  Inside,  a 
smaller  envelope,  directed  in  a  delicate  band,  contained 
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two  OBidfl  futan«d  togeUiBr  with  ft  tiny  white  satin  bow. 
One  bore  the  nuns  of  OwTone  Elliot,  the  other  that  ol 
UiflB  Helen  Dearborn. 

Aa  tbeiz  full  aignifloanoe— the  deolaratioii  of  a  wedding 
^(all  ttpon  ETsIyn's  heart,  thej  alipped  Iioia  her  nerve- 
teM  flngen.  and  ibe  tM  from  her  ohair,  nnoonaaiooB. 

OwTmie  Elliot,  leaving  Hope  in  bia  first  bnrat  of  nniea- 
aonabie  anger,  fonnd  awaiting  him  in  his  boMrding-hoose 
a  note  ot  invitatioii  from  hia  college  ohnm  and  warm 
frimd,  Baj  Dearborn,  begging  him  to  eome  to  Dearborn 
for  Ootober  shooting. 

Qkd  of  any  ooonpation  to  aid  him  in  forgetting  ETBlyn, 
he  haatilf  aorawled  an  aooeptanoe^  and  in  dne  time  pr»> 
■ented  himaalf  at  Deaibotn. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  enigmas  of  lodety  for  the  pest 
five  yean  ttiat  Gwynns  Elliot  and  Helen  Dearborn  had 
not  "made  amatoh."  "Where,"  Mrs.  Orondy  inqnired, 
"oonld  7on  find  a  oonple  bo  admirably  ratted  to  eaoh 
other  ?  Family,  wealth,  edooatioa— soitabte  in  all  points ; 
the  intimaoy  of  the  brother  throwing  the  sister  frequently 
into  the  ao«riety  of  the  friend,  and  the  lady 'fancy  free.'" 
They  were  kind  enough  to  give  color  to  the  reports  of 
Mrs.  Gmndy,  by  a  acot  of  mild  flirtation,  apsamodio  and 
iriegnlar — never  very  violent,  never  qnarrelsome. 

In  her  heart  of  hearts,  Helen  Dearborn  had  appropri- 
ated Owynne  Elliot  entirely.  It  was  bnt  an  afioir  of 
time,  she  argned  to  herself — a  relaotanoe  to  relinquish 
baohalor  freedom,  and  sabmit  to  the  rsetiamta  of  matri- 
mony. Ihe  idea  of  a  rival  never  oooorred  to  the  lady, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  a  month's  visit  as  oertainly  des- 
tined to  end  this  prohmged  and  oool  eooitship. 

*'  Xes"  she  said,  as  ahe  anangad  her  dren  for  dinner. 


on  the  day  of  Qwynne's  arrival,  "  it  is  quite  ttma  Owynne 
and  I  came  to  an  nndeiBtandlng.  I  am  twanfy-flve,  he  is 
thir^.  Sorely,  if  we  do  not  know  oar  own  minds  now, 
we  never  will.     We  most  go  to  £nrope  in  the  Spring." 

And  so  on,  through  a  long  oostle-boilding,  as  tlte  white, 
jeweled  hands  added  dainty  tonghes  to  her  rioh  dress, 

Involnnbrily,  as  Owynne  bent  with  oonrtly  oon^>liment 
to  this  glowing  beauty,  there  rose  before  him  Evelyn's 
pure  pale  faoe,  and  deep  monroiag  drees.  A  greater  oon- 
tiast  oonld  scaroely  be  fonnd  than  the  tall,  Jono-like 
woman,  whose  dress  was  of  the  riehest  dasoription. 

With  an  impatient,  petulant  anger  against  the  fair 
woman  whose  heart  he  had  won— wlio,  he  angrily  aigned, 
loved  an  idiot  better  than  himself,  Gwynne  paid  more 
attention  than  ever  to  Helen  Dearborn,  letting  week  glide 
into  week,  and  still  remaining  Bay's  guest.  Bnt  in  his 
heart  was  a  sore  void,  so  aohing  nnreot,  a  longing  for  the 
gentle  girl  be  had  deserted. 

In  Helen'a  most  .winning  moods,  when  she  wss  most  fss. 
einating  in  her  rich,  warm  beauty,  Owynne  would  fled 
his  thooghts  Etrayiog  to  Evelyn's  soft  bine  «yea  and 
golden  ourls.  When  Helen's  voice  rang  out  in  song,  won- 
derful in  oompass,  brilliant  in  daborate  ezeontion  <J  mn- 
siosl  difflcnltles,  there  fell  npon  Qwynne's  eara  the  echo  of 
some  simple  h^iinil  he  had  hoard  Evelyn  atng,  in  her  pure, 

■The  longing  .for  reoonoiliation  grew  stronger  as  Helen 
impadeotly,  exerted  every  art  and  fasqinabcn  to  hssten  the 
.expected  deolaraiioa.  ^  abaeaM,,the  aelfiahness  of  bis 
love  became  very  apparent  to  hia  heart,  and  plana  for  ar- 
ranging for  Hannah's  presence  in  hia  future  home  grew 
feasible,  snd  even  desirable, 
"  I  will  write  to  my  darling  and  ask  her  to  forgive  me^" 
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he  determined,  one  bqowj  morning  in  December.  "  If 
she  will  allow  it^  1  will  spend  Christmas  in  Hopoi  at  her 
feet'' 

The  pen  once  upon  the  paper,  the  letter  lengthened 
iteelf  into  a  most  tender,  loving  epistle,  craving  forgive- 
iieM  for  his  hastj  deportare,  and  promises  of  loving  care 
for  Hannah.  "Write  me  but  one  line,  Evelyn,"  be 
ple«r1ed,  "and  I  will  be  in  Hope  by  the  next  train.  If  I 
do  not  hear  from  yoa,  I  shall  know  I  have  offended  be- 
yond pardon." 

The  letter  was  directed  knd  sealed,  just  as  Bay  Dearborn 
riisb(;d  into  the  room,  to  find  a  companion  for  a  sleigh- 
ride. 

•'  A  letter  1"  he  cried.  **  John  is  jnst  going  to  the 
office.  Shall  I  take  this  down  while  yon  get  ready  for  the 
ride  ?" 

**  Thaoks  !"  said  Owynne,  and  Ray  ran  down-stairs. 
Helen  "VftA  alone  in  the  drawing-room  as  he  came  in. 
•*Wherei8  John?" 
**t7u8t  gone." 

••Provoking!  Gwynne  wants  this  letter  posted,  and 
we  are  going  in  a  different  direction." 

*'  Leave  it  here,  and  I  will  send  John  back  when  he  re- 
tnrB5).     There  is  plenty  of  time  before  the  mail  closes." 

Bay  tossed  the  letter  upon  the  table,  and  retomed  to  his 
friend. 

It  was  nearly  an  honr  later,  when,  looking  np  from  her 
embroidery,  Helen  saw  John  coming  np  the  walk,  and 
remembered  the  letter.  She  took  it  np  caurelessly,  and 
locked  at  the  direction.  In  an  instant  the  blood  receded 
from  her  face,  and  her  whole  frame  grew  rigid.  Miss 
Evelyn  'White  I  The  name  was  new  to  her  ;  but  the  fact 
of  Gwynne  being  in  correspondence  with  any  lady  roused 
every  jealous  throb  of  her  heart. 

With  every  sense  sharpened  by  suspicion,  Helen  read 
G Wynne's  recent  conduct  in  a  new  light 

She  recalled  his  fits  of  abstraction,  his  forced  gayety, 
his  alternations  of  devotion  and  coldness  toward  herself. 
As  she  turned  the  letter  angrily  in  her  hands,  the  hastily 
closed  envelope  opened.  She  would  never  have  broken 
the  seal,  but  the  imperfect  closing  gave  her  the  letter  open 
to  inspection.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  a  jeal- 
ous woman  to  resist,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  G  Wynne's 
penitence  and  love  were  scanned  by  eyes  flashing  with  the 
most  revengeful  and  bitter  feelings.  It  was  so*  full  of  con- 
fession, that  Helen  needed  no  further  key  to  the  whole 
story,  and  in  a  moment  her  resolve  was  taken.  Never 
should  this  girl  have  the  power  to  recall  Gwynne  to  her 
side  ;  the  quarrel  must  be  final.  Once  the  lover  persuaded 
that  his  pleas  were  despised,  his  love  rejected,  Helen  felt 
assured  his  heart  would  return  to  what  she  persuaded  her- 
self was  his  first  allegiance. 

But  how  to  effect  this  I  Should  she  hold  the  letter  back 
entirely,  the  girl  herself  might  write.  There  was  not 
much  time  for  reflection,  but  a  sudden  inspiration  flashed 
across  Helen's  mind.  Hastily  taking  one  of  Gwynne's 
cards  from  the  basket  before  her,  the  girl  tied  it  with 
white  ribbon  to  one  of  her  own,  put  both  in  a  snowy  en- 
velope, directed  it,  and  put  it  into  Gwynne's  envelope.  In 
five  minutes  more  the  missive  was  on  its  way  to  the  post- 
office,  securely  sealed,  and  the  letter  that  would  have  made 
Evelyn  happy  was  a  smoldering  pile  of  ashes. 

♦  ♦♦#♦## 

*•  At  last  1"  Mrs.  Maxwell  cried,  as  she  came  into  a 
brightly  lighted  room,  where  a  young  girl  was  laoghingly 
challenging  inspection,  as  she  stood  before  a  long  mirror. 
"  At  last  yon  are  mine,  Evelyn  I  Do  you  realize  how  I 
missed  you  ?  How  angry  I  was  when  you  accepted  your 
uncle's  invitation  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe  Y' 


"  It  was  best,  Aunt  Grace.  I  was  not  very  good  com- 
pany last  year,  I  assure  you,  aod  I  really  nbeded  some 
ciJiange  for  health's  sake.  Besides,  you  see,  I  have'  a- 
Parisian  dress  for  your  party  to-night." 

**  Oh,  I  forgive  you  I    Do  you   know  how  you  have 
altered  ?    I  never  direamed  your  pale.  Madonna-like  face 
could  brighten  into  such  beauty  ;  and  blondes  are  in  fash- 
ion, toa     Your  dress  is  exquisite.    I  especially  admire 
white  lace  over  rose-colored  silk,  and  those  flowers  fairlj 
bioom.     I  wonder  if  Gwynne  Elliot  wiU  know  yon  ?" 
"  Gwynne  Elliot  1    I  thought  be  was  in  Germany  V* 
"Just  returned." 
"Is  Mrs.  Elliot  with  him  ?" 
**  Never  heard  of  such  an  individuaL"  . 
**  He  sent  me  his  weddinc-cards  two  years  apfo." 
"  Gwynne   Elliot's  wedding-cords  1      You  must  have 
dreamed  it" 

"  I  will  show  them  to  you." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  may  be  excused  for  a  very  eager  curiofit- 
ity,  as  she  opened  the  double  envelope  Evelyn  placed  in 
her  hand. 

**  G Wynne's  handwriting,  surely,"  she  said,  closely  ex- 
amining the  envelope,  "  and^Miss  Helen  Dearborn  I  The 
myetery  deei>ens.  Miss  Dearborn  is  Miss  Dearborn  stiil, 
to  my  certain  knowledge.  She  will  be  here  to-night 
You  may  flirt  with  Kay,  her  brother,  Evelyn.  He  is  a 
great  favorite  of  mine,  though  I  never  admired  his  sister." 
"But,  Aunt  Grace,  there  niust  have  been  something  to 
prevent  the  marriap^e.  Surely,  Gwynne  would  never  have 
sent  me  those  cards  if  he  had  not  been  engaged  to  the 
lady." 

"It  is  very  odd.  I  never  heard  of  an  engagement. 
But  we  have  no  time,  now,  for  further  speoaJation. 
Come." 

Just  two  hours  later,  in  the  cool  conservatory,  two  fig- 
ures stood  by  a  little  splashing  fountain.  One,  bearded 
and  bronzed  by  travel,  and  a  softened  gravity  upon  his 
face ;  the  other,  radiantly  lovely,  with  an  easy  grace  of 
manner  replacing  the  old  timidity. 

"Believe  me,"  Gwynne  was  saying,  earnestly,  "I  never 
saw  the  cards  your  aunt  tells  me  about     I  wrote  to  yon 
from   Dearborn,   telling    you  my   deep   regret   for   our 
estrangement,  and  when  no  answer  came  to  my  appeal,  I 
left  my  country,  to  try  to  forget  my  pain  In  travel.     I 
wanted  to  forget  you,  Evelyn— to  tear  your  memory  from 
my  heart  and  life,  but  I  could  not    I  love  you,  as  I  never 
loved  you  in  the  past — with  a  deeper,  truer  love,  that  will 
never  again  find  fault  with  you  for  a  noble  self-sacrifice,     . 
and  devotion  to  duty.     Ck>me  to  my  home,  Evelyn  ;  be 
my  wife,  and  Hannah  will  never  find  me  anything  but  a 
kind  and  patient  brother." 
The  low,  sweet  voice  he  loved  answered  him  : 
"  In  the  past,  Gwynne,  I  doubted  my  power  io  make 
you  happy  ;  but  since  your  love  is  unaltered,  why  should 
I  doubt  the  strength  of  my  own  ?    Hannah  died  two  years 
ago,  but  I  shall  never  forget  your  willingness  to  accept  her 
for  a  sbter. " 

Helen  Dearborn  never  knew  how  much  Gwynne  knew 
or  suspected  of  her  treachery.    She  attended  the  wedding, 
oflfered    her  smiling  congratulations,   and  attends  Mra. 
Gwynne  Elliot's  receptions  and  parties,  as  one  of  her  • 
"dearest  five  hundred  friends." 


As  WE  stand  by  the  seashore  and  watch  the  huge  waves 
come  in,  we  retreat,  thinking  we  will  be  overwhelmed ; 
soon,  however,  they  flow  back.  So  with  the  waves  of 
trouble  in  the  world  ;  they  threaten  ns,  but  a  firm  resist- 
nnce  makes  them  break  at  our  feet 
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THROUGH   THE    DISMAL    SWAMP. 

By  Alfred  Trumble. 

No  ONB  but  a  blind  maa  would  bare  passed  snob  a  figure 
bj  without  a  second  glaoce,  at  least  A  herculean  negro, 
as  black  as  the  Gumea  coast  e^er  turned  out,  with  a  chest 
as  deep  as  the  great  Chinese  Wall,  and  his  arms  knotted 
with  muscles  like  the  ridges  in  a  wind- warped  oak,  be 
stood,  balanced  on  two  feet  incased  in  colossil  brogans, 
reddened  with  long  use,  bargaining  for  one  of  those  chi- 
gnons of  curled  bair,  such  as  mattresses  are  staffed  with, 
which  are  retailed  in  every  shop  in  Norfolk  for  the  benefit 
of  the  daughters  of  ^m  with  a  turn  for  personal 
adornment.  A  new  shirt  of  red-striped  calico,  ''butter- 
nut" pantaloons,  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  brim  thirty -six 
inches  wide,  comprised  his  costume.  Ho  carried  a  wood- 
knife  a  foot  long,  thrust  through  a  strip  of  gaudy  muslin 
bound  about  his  waist  like  a  sash,  with  its  blade,  worn 
narrow  and  thin  by  repeated  grindings,  glittering  in  the 
sunlight.  From  the  neck  of  a  bag  slang  over  his  shoulder 
protruded  the  handle  of  a  violiQ.  On  the  pavement  be- 
tween  his  legs,  a  basket  of  plaited  reeds  was  filled  with 
bundles  of  bark  and  dried  herbs ;  and  whenever  any  one 
passed,  he  shot  a  swift  glance  at  it,  to  assure  himself  that 
it  was  safe. 

The  old  darkey  who  was  slopping  the  pavement  of  the 
next  store  dean,  at  the  expense  of  every  pedestrian's  foot- 
gear, grinned  while  I  stood  staring  at  this  uncouth  savage. 
"  Dey's  fanny  folkses,  dem  swampers — ain*t  dey,  sah  ?" 
he  said. 

•«  What's  a  *  swamper  ?' "  I  asked. 
**  De  folkses  dat  cuts  shingles  in  de  big  swamp,  sah. 
He'm  one  ob  deuL     He'm  gwioe  to  git  married,  sah,  an' 
come  to  No'folk  fob  to  git  de  tings  to  gib  his  bride." 

I  had  it  now.  '  Instead  of  swekering  and  meditating 
suicide  in  Norfolk,  during  the  two  dull  days  before  my 
steamer  sailed,  I  would  visit  the  **  swamper  "  in  his  boggy 
home,  and  exchange  the  hot  gas  of  my  dismal  hotel  room 
for  the  firefly  lamp  Mooro's  maniac-hero  navigated  his 
erratic  course  by. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  particular  difficulty  to  traverse  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp  nowadays ;  and  to  traverse  it  with 
little  less  discomfort,  too,  than  one  experiences  in  a  trip 
to — let  us  say  Ck>ney  Island. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  makes  a  long  wat<»rway  from 
the  west  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  to  Suffolk,  and  the 
boats  of  the  "Lake  Drummond  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany "  stir  its  dark  waters  daily  with  their  paddles.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  still  baking  the  hct  pavements  of  the 
city  when  I  puffed  my  cigar  in  the  shadow  of  the  wheel- 
house  of  the  steamer  Di^mmoncL  Tuat  model  of  a  certain 
class  of  marine  architecture  belonged  to  the  genus  familiar 
in  the  early  days  of  B.d  Biver  navigation  as  the 
"  wheelbarrow  "or  *  *  kick-behind. "  Built  to  accommodate 
a  maximum  of  bulky  freight,  in  the  way  of  shingles  and 
barrel-staves,  and  a  minimum  of  passengers,  the  Drtim- 
mond  possessed  an  open  lower  deck,  surmounted  by  one 
on  which  the  wheelhouso  and  a  cabin  with  a  couple  of 
staterooms,  the  whole  not  much  bigger  or  very  difibrent  in 
shape  from  half  a  dozen  good*sized  packing-cases  set  up 
in  a  row,  were  perched.  Her  engine  was  of  the  high-pres- 
sure order,  with  a  oough  like  an  asthmatic  mastodon,  and 
a  vigor  of  movement  which  caused  every  timber  to  creak 
and  every  plank  to  groan  whenever  the  piston  found  its 
way  home,  with  a  sullen  dank,  and  the  wheel  beat  the 
water  with  angry  blowa 

In  the  silence  of  the  evening,  when  we  had  entered  the 
swamp,  the  echoes  of  these  noises  in  the  lonely  wilderness 


that  hemmed  us  in  wont  abroad  dolefully,  like  the  com- 
plainings of  tormented  spectres.  One  scarcely  needed  to 
be  an  Irishman  to  fancy  the  '*  banshee  "  was  on  the  wing. 
In  fact,  I,  who  have  not  the  honor  of  being  a  countryman 
of  Burke  and  Curran,  consider  myself  an  authority  on 
'*  banshees  "  since  that  time. 

After  Norfolk  drops  out  of  sight  astern,  the  steamer 
makes  a  short  run  through  a  country  with  a  neglected 
aspect,  which  belies  the  fertility  of  truck  farm%  supposed  to 
supply  the  Northern  markets  with  some  of  the  best  of  their 
early  vegetablest  and  drifts  into  a  smaller  stream,  the 
Pasquatonk.  The  scenery  is  essentially  Southern.  Dense 
thickets  of  water-brush  hem  the  channel  in,  and  overgrow 
muddy  islets,  which  split  it  into  smaller  passages.  Tho 
trees  upon  the  banks  are  bearded  with  long  gray  moss. 
The  few  habitations  one  meets  are  ramshackle  shanties, 
which  a  single  gast  of  Winter  wind  would  blow  to  frag- 
ments. On  the  drifting  logs  terrapin  repose,  and  dry  their 
muddy  backs  in  the  warm  breeze.  Odd  waterfowl  break 
from  their  reedy  coverts  and  take  wing  in  lazy  flights,  ut- 
tering harsh,  dolorous  cries.  The  sluggish  flood,  deep- 
gray  with  the  mud  it  carries  in  solution,  heaves  in  long 
rolls,  like  a  river  of  oil,  under  the  flagellation  of  the  pad- 
dles, and  vanishes  in  the  sedg^  and  reeds  of  the  bank  with 
a  swift,  whispering  rush.  The  only  sharp  ripple  onid  ever 
sees  on  its  surface  is  when  a  school  of  fish  breaks,  and 
makes  a  miniature  whirlpool  in  its  scattering  rush. 

Now  and  then  a  dog  rushes  from  a  hut,  barking  furi- 
ously, or  some  pickaninnies  stop  rolling  in  the  dirt  among 
the  pigs  and  chickens,  to  hail  the  steamer  with  shrill 
shouts.  The  crack  of  a  gun  from  the  brush,  together  with 
the  flocks  of  httle  black  spots  fluttering  in  the  evening 
sky,  tell  that  the  reed-birds  have  commenced  their  flight 
southward. 

The  only  sign  of  life  we  encountered  on  the  water  was  a 
battered  skiff^  in  which  a  fisherman  was  sleeping,  with 
one  arm  loving^  encircling  on  earthen  jug,  while  half  a 
dozen  lines,  fastened  to  the  boat's  sides,  angled  on  their 
own  account 

At  the  entrance  to  the  canal  are  a  few  houses,  one  of 
which,  of  course,  is  a  grocery  and  barroom.  They  are  cu- 
rious combinations  of  logs  and  planks,  with  windows  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into  them  at  random  with 
cannon-shots.  You  would  scarcely  know  you  had  left  the 
creek  for  the  canal,  were  it  not  for  the  bulkhead  of  logs 
packed  with  e^rth  which  makes  the  banks  at  the  entrance. 
Along  the  bulkhead  barges  loaded  with  cypress  shingles 
and  staves  were  moored.  A  raft  of  cypress  logs  was  wait- 
ing for  the  morning  to  continue  its  voyage  to  some  Nor- 
folk sawmilL 

This  cypress  timber  is  the  most  precious  production  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp.  It  is  out  and  made  into  staves  and 
shingles  on  the  spot,  which  are  shipped  to  Norfolk,  whenco 
they  are  disseminated  all  over  the  country  to  roof  houses, 
or  loaded  into  big  schooners,  which  carry  them  to  the 
West  Indian  plantation,  where  they  are  made  into  casks 
for  sugar  and  rum.  A  peculiarity  of  the  cypress  wood  is 
its  longevity.  Logs  of  it  are  found  buried  deep  in  the 
mold  of  the  swamp,  preserved  perfectly  by  the  dampneas, 
and  cut  into  as  good  barrel  material  as  the  best  seasoned 
produce  of  the  surface. 

The  navigation  of  the  canal  is  not  performed  entirely 
by  steam.  There  are  swamp  boats,  rude  baiges  with 
square  ends,  with  cabina  formed  by  stretching  discarded 
sfdl-ciuvas  over  ribs  of  pola  Under  these  shelters,  with 
a  musquito-bar  curtaining  each  end,  the  swampers  sleep. 
These  boats  are  navigated  on  a  primitive  plan.  A  long 
pole  is  made  fast  to  each  end,  and  two  men  tramp  along 
the  towpath,  bearing  forward  on  them,  and  moving  the 
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bttgB  nm  the  3fmA  tide  vith  aauaAy  %  ripple.  The  tow- 
pBt£,  M  fur  M  thMe  hBOMB  nMn  ot  it  an  ooaoanad,  eon- 
ditaof  logs  laid  along  the  reij  brink  of  thaMnal,  and  kept 
inpodtionl^pegidriTendeepintbesoiL  Thewood-bugoa 
ne  towed  by  mvlei^  and  theee  trample  ilong  a  nvnowpath 
inaldd  the  log  miUi,  whicii  th«ir  feet  tranafonn  inte  a 
ohannel  of  kaae-deep  mim 

Tribntaij  ditebea  deboneh  into  the  main  eanal,  and 
down  all  of  theeo  tlte  ligneous  wealth  of  tha  awamp  ftods 
iti  wij  to  the*  eotnmon  markets.  Bat  there  ate  lamdwaya 
M  wall  aa  water  ones.  -  Nowand  then  one  oomea  on  monnt- 
^ooa  walla  of-Bhin^es  and  fltaves,  awaiting  embaika- 
tioD,  and  the  path  b;  whioh  they  have  come,  in  carta  of 
lOBgh-hewn  tlmbera,  held  togetlier  with  wooden  pina,  ia  a 
toad '  of  log! — a  ooTdnroT  walled  in  with  tall  reeda  and 
danae  bnisb,  allre  with  biida,  and  worae. 


ing.    Aa  tor  bagi^  it  would  be  oaaiar  to  nota  thoae  irtiiflh 
tbe  swamp  doea  not  poauaa,  and  I  ean  noall  nom 

The  oanal  proper  fa  from  six  to  too  feet  daq>.  It  ia  ted 
by  the  watata  of  I^ke  Dnimmond.  and  fay  any  number  of 
streams,  wbioh  oat  np  ttie  swamp,  in  whoaa  myrteriona 
pools  and  springs  they  take  their  lisa  Its  faaoks  are 
walled  with  logs,  and  kept  in  tcdsnbla  repair  by  the 
tnnsportaUoa  toUa,  wUoh  amonut  to  soma  S2&,000  n  year. 
Now  and  then  the  staamen  areata  a  waahmo^  bnt  their 
^eed  ia  limited  to  abont  four  miles  aa  boor,  and  the  water 
ia  ao  heavy  with  sediment  that  it  soaroely  ripples  under 
the  vsddlaa.  Nevertiieleas,  it  ia  ezodlent  drinking,  sweet, 
and,  as  those  who  nae  it— «lw^ya  witii  a  strong  admixtore  of 
whisky,  to  be  snis— deolar^  wholeaome.  Some  of  the 
oiaeks  emptying  into  tha  oanal,  strangely  tnov^  hnre  a 
Sow,  daA,  it  is  tme,  tn»n  the  ngatabie  matter  wbic^ 


Pot,  If  tiiere  ia  any  phase  of  inseet  life  the  Dismal 
Swamp  doM  not  prodnoo,  I  wonld  hka  to  be  introdnoed 
*)  iV  Unaqnitoes  breedby  the  million  in  avory-pool  and 
ditoh.  Gbalw  blow  in  olonda  in  the  light  wind,  and  aand- 
ffias,'  withistiiqgs  like  poisoned  barbs,  hover  in"  swarms 
abont  aivtbiug  biteaUa.  The  big  blow-fly,  and  the  little 
Uaok-flr,  wkoestbita.isllkatbe  stab  ot  a  red-hot  dagger, 
and  draws  blood  in  a  big  red  bead,  abound.  The  negroes 
don't  seeia.tD  mind  them,  bnt  they  drive  cattle  ao  trahtio 
that  thtiy  soroelimeB  plonga  haadloi^  into  the  oanal  to  rid 
themadTOB.or  Oeipssts;  Ores*  bloated  spiders,  with 
homy  daws.  and.  hairy  bodies,  nmke  nests  of  web  in  the 
brash,  and  stostoh- filmy  cqpea  aeroas  every  opening,  from 
which  Vaej  dangle,  Uka  ao  many  oandidatos  for  a  drons 
engsgoniant  The  cicada  rands  the  sir  with  its  shrill  note, 
and  swanas  of  little  blaok  oriokets  make  a  vigoroos  chirp- 


aoTem  their  beds,  bat  olaar  and  ocdd  aa  Oie  gosh  from  a 
OatakiU  spring. 

Thve  is  no  misnomer  in  the  category  greater  than  tha 
one  'conveyed  by  tha  titta  of  the  Diamal  Swamp.  Even 
at  night,  when  the  red  moon  rises  lazily  behind  the  tagged 
paliaadea  ot  vBrdnra  and  torns  the  waters  into  streams  of 
deep,  dark  blood,  thars  is  nothing  more  diamal  abont  it 
than  abont  a  journey  ap  onr  own  Hudson  at  the  same 
ghostly  hour.  The  barrioadss  of  cypress,  jnniper,  gnm 
and  oadar,  with  a  towering  oak  or  a  gracefnl,  whito-biuked 
birch,  or  a  stately  beech,  to  relieve  tha  monotony  of  their 
formsl  msases,  form  wonderfully  beantifQl  blooks  of  light 
and  shadow  againat  the  still  sky.  When  the  moon  rides 
high,  it  fills  the  air  with  a  perfect  eheen  of  light,  ^an 
tbe  oanal  gleams  liha  a  hnga  bar  of  sQvar,  and  the  wsstsa 
ol  zaad'grown  marsh  present  a  level  like  a  daaoing-floor. 
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The  air  is  fnll  tA  Uie  ehimip  ot  ioMoto,  iod  the  Mdt 
singiiie  of  the  night  wind.  Ths  ooogUiig  of  Uia 
■teamar  KwakM  fantaatie  aolMOi,  and  Uu  Uttern  and 
Um  kMa  pitHm^  m  Vbej  flap  their  diatotbad  flight  in 
■  deep  dramming  or  awedid  "Ba-ba-bal"  Bed  flm 
{^eam  in  front  tA  tbo  "leao-to'a,"  vfaara  Bw  ahingt» 
Hhaven  woric  and  aleep ;  and  the  moaia  of  the 
awamper'a  fiddle  rlnga  &r  onl  sp<»i  flie  atiUnMi. 

Thoe  are  anj  namber  ot  settlamenti  in  the  swampi 
▼here  the  woodman  and  their  wLtm  and  familiea  ue 
bom,  reared  and  die.  Host  of  the  denizens  of  the 
diatiiet  an  negioea.  On  the  higher  gronnda,  ot  which 
there  are  great  atretehes,  thej  hare  onltinted  farma 
on  whlefa  thaj  raiae  aneh  prodnoe  aa  the;  teqniie  for 
anbabteooe.  The  thinning-ont  whieh  half  a  oentnry 
of  tfanberHmttlng  has  reenlted  in,  baa  peppered  tbe 
Dismal  Swamp  with  fertile  apota  which  man  haa  made 
the  aite  of  hnmble  and  happy  homea. 

The  awamper'a  woifc  ia  liard,  and  by  no  mous 
well  paid.  Tlie  efpreaa  enttraa,  eapedall;,  labor  in 
fool  fena,  peopled  with  noxiona  reptilee,  and  whoae 
watara  are  rank  with  the  poiaonooa  gcrma  of  fever. 
In  the  hot  midannuner  weather,  when  the  fena  oook 
nndar  the  Tertiool  r^a  of  the  ann,  and  aend  ap  fogs 
like  steam,  they  toil,  widat  and  aren  breaat  deep  in 
mod  and  water,  bewt  by  inaeeta  and  baked  by  the 
fleroe  haaL  Bnt  they  are  a  hardy  folk,  and  thrire  on 
work  a  white  man  wonld  anoonmb  to.  | 

The  agoe  ii  their  worst  enemy,  and  It  they  fl^t  * 
and  oonqner  with  the  natnral  remediea  the  wilder-  « 
nesa  whiiji  breeda  It  ao  bonnteonsly  snppliee.  The  g 
swamp  ia  a  perfeot  magarine  ot  medicinal  barks  and  9 
roots  and  berba.  In  ^e  oabins  the  awamper'a  slook  3 
ot  natiTB  remedlea  hang  in  teatoons  from  the  amoke-  g 
blackened  rafters,  and  he  ekea  oat  the  little  money  s 
he  earns  by  the  aala  ot  atorea  of  them  when  he  goea  ° 
to  town  <m  hia  rare  parohaaing  toora.  ^ 

The  swamper  who  worka  steadily  eama,  perhaps,  | 
twenty-flre  doUara  a  month.  Bat  few  of  them  labor  E 
more  than  a  oonple  at  days  a  week.  The  atave  and  _ 
shingle  makers  get  abont  the  same  pay,  and  their  ^ 
rations.  When  they  get  tired  of  working  at  one  place,  |! 
they  embark  on  the  first  boat,  and  voyage  off  to 
another,  certain  ot  a  living  wherever  they  go. 

In  the  taatneasea  of  the  awamp  the  tanglefoot 
whisky  ita  denizens  oonsnme  is  distilled.  There  are 
a  oonple  at  lonely  cabina  where  the  dreaded  Tondoo 
man  or  woman  dwell  in  aombre  commnnlon  with 
thdr  evil  connselora.  The  enparalitiona  of  the  Dianial 
Swamp  are  fleroe  and  barbarona  onea.  It  oonld 
searoely  be  otberwiae  with  a  people  that  rarely  move 
among  other  man,  or  the  dwellingi  ot  men,  and  who 
nnmbar  among  them  the  descendants  of  many  a 
ronaway  slave,  honnd-honted  into  fans,  where  he 
lived  like  a  beast  for  years,  soaroely  lesa  savage  Uian 
the  thhigs  he  killed  and  fed  on.  Still,  the  negroes 
have  exh<»tera  among  them,  and  revivals  of  the  trae 
ahoatlng  type  oooor. 

Winter  in  the  awamp  is  a  period  ot  frost,  of  Barries 
of  anow  and  bitter  winds.  The  nin  falls  then  in  bitter 
ohowera,  and  people  huddle  indoors  over  their  red 
fires  ot  resinoas  wood,  whose  heat  einges  the  akin  and 
dries  the  finunework  of  the  calrina  to  tinder.  Com- 
oakea  and  bacon  are  rich  tare  then.  The  game  of 
earlier  aeaaoni  haa  long  since  departed  for  a  more 
OomfortaUe  dime.  Still,  them  are  'poaaam  to  be 
hnnted,  and  thwe  events  keep  the  swamper's  Uood 
warm,  like  hia  work  in  the  Wmter  wooda,  when  the 
tooUi  of  hia  ax  gnawa  into  the  giant  atems  with   n 
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sharp  ring,  like  a  steel  bell.  In  one  sense  the  Winter 
season  is  the  better  one  lor  him,  for  the  sodden  ground 
grows  firm  with  the  frost,  and  the  black  pools  are  sheeted 
in  ioe,  so  that  he  works  dry,  at  anj  rate,  while  his  exeroise 
keeps  him  warm. 

It  ik  not  much  wonder,  then,  that  the  brawny  axman 
whom  we  found  squatting  on  a  heap  of  staves  at  a  landing 
where  we  had  to  pat  a  cask  of  biscuit  ashore,  remarked,  as 
he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  hb  black  brow : 

**Hot,  massa  I  You  bet!  But,  bress  God,  hit'il  be 
freezin'  time  'fore  we  's  much  grayer." 

The  freight  of  the  steamer  going  up  consisted  of  sup- 
plies for  the  swamp  stores,  and  of  tools.  The  bulk  of  the 
supplies  seemed  to  be  plug  tobacco,  hard  bread,  and  a 
little  drygoods  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  commonest 
sort  There  were  some  mules,  too.  These  and  the  deck- 
hands shared  the  boiler  deok  with,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  an  organ-grinder. 

He  was  an  Italian,  and  he  hailed  from  New  York.  He 
made  these  trips  every  year,  and  made  a  good  living  and 
a  few  dollars  to  spare  at  them.  He  was  going  to  diilhse 
melody  at  a  couple  of  swamp  settlements  on  his  vagabond 
way  to  Sufifolk,  and  thence  to  Weldon  and  the  interior  of 
North  Garolina.  By  t lie  red  glare  of  the  famace-flre  he 
ground  out  familiar  street  tunes,  ta  which  the  negroes 
danced  till  the  deok  threatened  to  give  way.  His  passage, 
far  from  costing  him  anything,  was  a  source  of  profit  to 
him ;  for  the  deckmen  and  darkey  passengers  kept  paying 
half  a  dime  a  shot  for  the  privilege  of  grinding  a  tune  out 
of  his  instrument,  till  he  became  uneasy  for  the  integrity 
of  its  machinery,  and  refused  to  rent  it  any  further.- 

There  were  no  cabin  passengers  save  myself,  a  white 
man  who  was  going  up  to  Lake  Drummond  to  superintend 
some  catting  of  ship-timber,  and  an  old  lady,  the  mother 
of  a  shingle  contractor.  She  was  a  charming,  motherly 
old  lady,  with  a  benign,  handsome  face,  and  silvery  white 
hair.  Her  attire.was  as  precise  and  pure  as  a  Qaakerees's. 
She  spoke  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  and  if  her  English  was 
not  as  immaculate  as  her  make-up,  her  sontiments  were, 
at  least,  foultless.  It  rather  destroyed  the  illusion  to  see 
her  deal  our  dusky  cabin-boy  a  cuff  that  knocked  him 
overboard  like  a  stone,  because  he  trod  on  her  corns  ;  and 
to  note,  through  the  white  curtain  of  her  stateroom  win- 
dow, the  practiced  facility  with  which  she  adjusted  her 
nightcap  out  of  a  suspicious-looking  black  bottle,  without 
the  formality  of  a  glass.  But  the  climax  was  reached 
when  we  entered  Lake  Drummond  with  the  morning  sun- 
burst, and  I  saw  her  lean  out  over  the  half-door  of  her 
room  and  send  a  stream  of  brown  fluid  pattering  into  the 
water.  I  didn't  make  an  advance  to  my  tobacco-pouch 
again  for  an  hour. 

The  canal  enters  Lake  Drummond  by  a  channel  which 
has  ceased  to  be  a  oanal,  and  becomes  a  broad,  shallow 
stream.  On  the  one  side  the  marsh  stretched  away  in  mud 
fliits  clad  in  reeds  and  brush,  with  bore  patches  in  which 
herons  balanced  themsc-lves  on  one  leg  and  stalked  about 
grabbing  a  breakfast  from  the  mire ;  on  the  other,  a 
ragged  grove  of  cypresses  straggled  like  dissipated  sen- 
tries, their  branches  loaded  with  deep  fringes  of  trailing 
mosa  There  was  a  hawk's  nest  in  the  top  of  one,  and 
a  mother- hawk  tended  her  brood  with  the  querulous, 
plaintive  cries  of  her  speoied.  Buzzards  roosted  on  the 
bare,  dead  limbs  ;  fishhawks  and  gulls  skimmed  the  level 
fljod.  The  blackened  roots  of  the  cypresses  reached  out 
in  the  lake  like  talons  trying  to  seize  us  as  wo  paddled 
past  On  one  of  them  a  gaunt  brute  of  a  wild  dog  barked 
at  us.  How  he  got  there,  unless  he  swam  from  the  only 
spot  of  terra finna,  half  a  mile  away,  is  a  mystery. 

Lake  Drummond  b  six  miles  long  and  three  wide.     Its 


depth  in  places  is  considerable,  but  it  is  impeded  by 
sanken  logs,  that  make  navigation  outside  the  ngular 
channel  intricate  and  dangeroua  It  is  about  twenty-one 
feet  above  tide  water,  and  so  sends  a  steady  flood  down 
through  the  canaL  It  is  girdled  by  timber  trees,  and 
there  are  some  swamp  settlements  on  its  borders. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  the  Drummond  concluded  its 
voyage,  and  tied  up  to  loM  for  the  return.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sbingles  and  staves  were  heaped  on  the 
shore.  In  a  long  shed  a  dozen  men  were  at  work  with 
drawing-knives  shaving  shingles.  The  trees  are  sawed 
into  lengths  for  tins  purpose,  and  the  lengths  are  split 
into  sections.  These  pass  from  the  axman  to  the  shaver, 
for  smoothing.  Carts  came  in  from  the  back  settlements 
loaded  with  rough  shingles  constantly.  Eich  arrival  was 
the  signal  for  a  drink  at  the  cabin,  which  answered  for  a 
grocery  and  settlement  together.  The  men  in  the  shed 
would  file  solemnly  out,  ab3orb  their  allowance  from  a  tm 
cap,  and  return  gravely  to  work  again.  No  one  seemed 
to  pay  ;  but  to  judge  from  a  compiioated  system  6i 
crosses,  dashes  and  other  hieroglyphics,  which  covered 
every  available  part  of  the  grocery  walls,  the  proprietor 
had  a  system  of  accounts  peculiarly  his  own. 

This  place  was  a  post-office.  It  had  received  seven 
letters  since  Christmas,  and  six  of  them  were  for  the 
proprietor.  The  postal  facilities  consisted  of  a  cedar  box 
nailed  to  the  wall,  and  marked,  *' Post-office,"  with  a  red- 
hot  poker.  Op  posite  the  •  *  post-office  "  was  a  great,  yawning 
fireplace,  with  a  crane,  to  which  a  black  pot  dangled  over 
a  smoldering  fire.  A  dirty  youngster  was  baking  some 
objects  in  the  ashes,  which  ho  called  "  snaps,"  and  which 
proved  to  be  white  potatoes.  A  ladder,  consisting  of  a 
log  with  notches  cut  in  it  for  footholds,  led  to  the  loft 
overhead,  where  all  hands  connected  with  the  plaee  slept 

I  was  informed  that  in  order  to  reach  Suffolk  from  here, 
I  woald  have  to  hire  a  barge,  and  approached  the  grocery- 
man  for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  tall,  lank  person,  with 
eyes  like  a  dead  fish's,  and  the  complexion  of  an  embalmed 
corpse.  Our  conversation  was  characteristic,  if  not  bril- 
liant. 

•*  I  want  to  go  to  Suffolk,"  I  observed. 

**Yes,  sah,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  after  the  speaker 
had  emptied  nearly  a  piat  of  tobacco-juice  upon  a  mangy 
kitten  asleep  on  an  empty  candle-box. 

"^Tho  captain  tells  me  you  can  let  me  have  a  boat" 

**Yes.  sah." 

•*  Have  yon  got  one  to  spare  now  T* 

"Yes,  sah." 

"And  how  much  will  you  want  for  it  ?"" 

It  required  five  minutes  for  him  to  brace  himself  to 
such  a  task  as  an  original  answer.  Then  he  said,  slowly, 
and  with  the  weariness  of  an  overtasked  man  : 

•*  Two  dollars,  sah." 

He  was  so  overcome  by  this  effort,  that  he  had  to  take 
a  drink,  which  he  drew  through  a  spigot  from  a  cask,  into 
a  rusty  tin  cup.  He  took  the  first  of  the  two  silver  dol- 
lars I  laid  on  the  counter,  and  put  it  slowly  in  his  right- 
hand  pocket  The  second  he  deposited  in  his  left  Then 
he  sat  down  on  the  cask,  and  drawled  : 

"  Ezek  1    You,  Ezek  l" 

The  urchin  in  the  fireplace  was  so  busy  devouring  one 
of  his  potatoes,  that  he  could  not  answer.  The  call  was 
not  repeated  for  several  minutes,  when  he  bolted  the  last 
fragment  of  cinderous  skin,  and  replied  : 

"Yes,  pop." 

**  Pop  "  woke  from  a  reverie  at  this  interruption  of  the 
silence,  and  repeated : 

••You,  Ezek  r 

'•Yee,  pop." 
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••  Where's  Ztb  ?" 

•*  1  danno,  pop." 

The  entranoe  of  Zeb,  id  tbe  person  of  a  stnlwart,  jolly 
negrOf  shiniDg  Trith  perapirittion  as  if  he  had  just  been 
oiled»  spared  farther  oonyersational  exercise. 

Zeb  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  Suffolk — so  to  Suffolk  we 
treat,  witiiont  more  than  an  hour's  delay,  occasioned  by 
the  mislaying  of  the  barge's  poles.  There  were  any  num- 
ber of  other  poles  around,  but  the  missing  ones  had  to  be 
recovered. 

<<She'm  a  mighty  funny  boat,  sah,"  Zeb  explained. 
*'  Hit  am  a  job,  sah,  to  take  keer  ob  her,  I  kin  tell  you, 
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now. 

The  nayigation  from  the  lake  to  Sufifulk  is  very  different 
from  that  on  the  Norfolk  branch.  The  canal  now  is  a 
mere  sluggish  ditch,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  two  of  the  wood-barges  abreast  The  timber 
and  shingles  come  down  it,  and  are  landed  at  the  lake  for 
shipment  in  the  steamboats.  Man  here  takes  the  place  of 
machinery,  and  the  pole  supplants  the  paddle.  There 
were  several  laden  boats  at  the  canal's  mouth,  and  most  of 
the  boatmen  were  asleep  on  top  of  their  cargoes.  We  got 
off  without  any  particular  notice.  The  people  of  the 
steamer  were  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and  the  grocery- 
man  was  probably  asleep  on  the  cask.  Ezek,  however, 
R trolled  down  to  the  bank,  a  miniature  of  his  papa,  munch- 
ing another  potato,  and  staring  after  us  with  uninter- 
ested eyes.  There  was  something  so  extraordinary  to  me 
in  this  apathy,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  sensation  a 
stranger  creates  in  mnch  more  extensive  communities,  that 
I  remarked  on  it  to  Zeb. 

*'  Hit's  de  shakes,  sah,"  he  said.  "  I  nebber  see  dem  so 
wuss.     All  de  folkses  got  'em ;  eben  my  dog.  Stump." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  dogs  get  the  ague  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Yea,  sah.  An'  pigs,  sab,  and  women,  sah,  and  babies* 
I  eben  see  a  mule  hab  it  once,  and  Lawd  !  how  he  done 
shake,  too,  sah." 

Our  boat  was  an  brdinary  wood-barga  I  occupied  a 
broad  thwart  amidships.  Zeb  stood  on  the  bow,  perilously 
balanced  on  the  gunwale,  and  manipulating  a  long  pole. 
His  fellow-boatman,  whom  he  called  Sime,  did  similar 
duty  astern.  They  poled  on  opposite  shores,  and  when 
one  got  tired  of  beariug  down  to  starboard,  he  transferred 
himself  to  the  port  side,  and  the  other  assumed  the  oppo* 
site  one.  They  poled  steadily,  with  a  regular  muscular 
movement,  beautiful  to  watch,  and  sang  snatches  of  songs 
in  rude  sympathy  of  voice.  Some  of  the  words  of  these 
melodies  were  striking  in  their  rude  picturesqueness. 
There  was  one  in  particular  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  very  spirit  of  the  surroxmdings,  and  I 
made  a  memorandum  of  it  Chanted  to  a  monotonous  air, 
like  the  dull  melody  of  an  Indian  song,  it  began : 

"  Ho  I  ho  1  ho  I  de  loon  him  sing  ;  wunk  I  wank  1  de  frog  him 

say; 
A-wee-wee-wee  I  de  ohioken-hawk  cry,  all  In  de  break  ob  day. 
Dea  heah  we  go,  an'  dere  we  go,  an'  doan't  we  nebbor  stay, 
Foh  ole  Homy  wake  when  de  Lohd  he  sleep,  and  dere's  de 

debble  to  pay. 
Ki  you,  Klmo,  whar  you  wander,  wander  by  de  lone  lake  shore  ? 
Heah  de  night  wind  oall  you,  Klmo,  heah  de  hoak-tree  roar; 
Doan*  you  sleep,  ole  Homy  ketch  you,  ketoh  yoa  wid  him  tail, 

yoa  know; 
Den  you  squawk  and  holler,  Elmo,  ho !  ho  t  'ow  you  feel  den, 

bo'r 

This  chant  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  would  probably  have 
kept  up  longer,  if  Sime  had  not  found  a  soft  place  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  his  pole  sank  so  deeply  that  he  lost  his 
balance  and  tumbled  overboard.  The  pole  stuck  quivering 
in  the  mud,  and  he  dung  to  it  until  the  barge  got  back  to 
him  and  took  him  on  board.     Then  some  laden  boats 


parsed  us,  and  the  journey  assumed  a  livelier  aspect,  whioli 
made  its  next  loneliness  all  the  more  marked. 

The  canal  was  bordered  by  a  rank  forest  growth,  between 
whose  edge  and  the  water  was  a  belt  of  brush  and  reeds. 
Monotonous  and  unbroken  as  a  wall,  the  forest  stretched 
ahead  on  either  hand,  the  canal  itself  making  a  straight 
line  between  it,  till  it  vanished  in  the  distance.  There 
were  no  sigos  of  human  life  visible  along  it,  either.  The 
loggers'  camps  were  all  in  the  interior,  the  timber  along 
the  canal  having  been  exhausted  many  a  vear  ago. 

In  saying  this  much,  the  physical  features  of  the  voyage 
are  described.  It  would  take  many  a  page  to  recount  the 
boatmen's  legends  of  the  swamp,  their  weird  stories  of  its 
refugees  in  the  slavery  days,  their  quaint  comments  on  its 
habits  and  its  people.  Some  day  I  may  be  able  to  recall 
them.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  that  I  have  sketched, 
in  outline,  a  very  pleasant  two  days  of  vagabondage,  res- 
cued from  a  dull  forty-eight  hours  at  a  fly-haunted  hotel. 

I  reached  Suffolk  in  time  to  get  a  good  night's  rest 
before  the  train  rushed  me  into  Portsmouth,  over  the  Sea- 
board and  Boanoke  Boad.  And  I  was  long  enough  in 
Norfolk  after  that  to  wish  my  experience  among  the 
swampers  had  been  a  longer  one,  and  that  I  had  seen 
more  of  the  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  wilderness 
through  which  I  had  taken  flight,  like  one  of  its  own  birds. 


A   DOG  HEPEOACHED   FOR   HIS   CRUELTY   BY   A 

UIGUTIKGALE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  weut  somo  time  ago  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Webb,  a  lai^  sheep-farmer  at  Babraham,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, England,  and  while  they  were  at  dinner  he  heard  the 
"jug*  i^S  "  ^^  A  nightingale  close  outside  the  window. 

On  asking  about  it,  the  answer  was,  '*  Poor  thing,  she  is 
only  taunting  the  house-dog.'-  A  nightingale  taunting  a 
house-dog  I    What  eonid  that  mean  ? 

It  seems  that  the  large  dog,  a  species  of  Newfoundland, 
hod  followed  his  master  down  the  drive,  past  a  laurel-bush, 
where  the  nightingale  had  built  its  nest.  He  discovered 
and  snapped  at  it,  and,  just  missing  the  old  bird  as  she 
flew  off,  devoured  all  the  young  ones.  I  am  glad  he  was 
not  my  dog,  for,  although  it  was  his  nature,  and  Pilot  is-  a 
very  faithful  animal,  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  have  liked 
him  again. 

<  From  that  moment  the  bird  never  left  the  dog.  She 
followed  him  when  he  walked,  continually  silting  either 
upon  his  kennel-top  or  on  a  bush  hard  by,  asking  for  her 
young  onee.  Actually,  if  Pilot  followed  his  master  into 
the  house,  the  bird,  usually  so  shy  and  timid  in  its  nature, 
would  accompany  him  to  the  very  doorstep,  and  wait  till 
he  came  out  again—just  like  an  avenging  spirit 

The  sympathy  of  the  family  at  Babraham  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  sorrow  of  the  poor  mother,  who  mourned 
for  her  children— a  bird  Bachel,  who  *'  would  not  be  com- 
forted, because  they  were  not !" — and  they  would  have  re- 
joiced most  heartily  if  they  could  have  replaced  the  nest 
and  the  little  ones.  Their  surprise  was  great  that  the 
poor  bird  could  keep  up  its  mournful  song  so  long— so 
long  as  Pilot  was  in  eight  she  continued  upbraiding  him 
night  and  day. 

Sometimes  Pilot  was  permitted  to  join  the  family  circle 
when  they  took  their  work  or  tea  on  the  lawn.  It  was  his 
custom  to  ascend  the  front  steps  and  seat  himself  by  the 
door  of  the  hall ;  even  then  the  poor  waUing  bird  would 
hop  on  the  steps  after  the  dog,  and  the  dog  ne^r  offered 
to  molest  her.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  family  al- 
ways knew  where  Pilot  was  by  the  wearisome  wail  of  the 
devoted  bird.     Ocoe  the   sorrowful  notes  ceased  to  ba 


A    WOLF-BUNT. 


K  wour-tnrMT.— "TBI  luxi  ina  trow  d 
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lieard,  uid  Mr.  Webb's  Umily  ihoright  ahe  ma  gone ;  bnt 
anddenl;  tiia  tniuioBl  kaeU.  vu  teoomed,  auS  there  vm 
the  monmer  on  a  high  birob-tree  across  the  bkwn,  and 
almoflt  at  the  same  moisaal  Pflot  was  seen  paaalng  under 


A   WOLF-HUNT. 

I  BAD  bean  ottamding  an  Easton  oolloge  tor  abont  tvo 
rean,  wbaa  I  took  a  abort  Obnatanaa  bolidaj  of  three 
mAK 

Daring  the  abort  vaeation  I  ptomiaed  a  eonain  of  nine, 
litlng  in  Hiaaonri,  that  I  wonid  paf  him  a  visit.  Like 
me,  he  ms  a  joniig  man,  onlj  eigbteen  yeais  of  agev  bat 
eontented  bimaelf  on  his  fsther'a  fum,  inateed  of  a«eking 
a  collegiate  edooation,  as  I  ma  doing. 

He  lived  in  one  of  the  fertile  wcatem  ooontiea  of  the 
Stat»— a  gaj  ooanti7  gentleman,  fond  of  borsee,  doga  and 
gnns,  and  as  I  also  delighted  in  field-aporta;  I  eegerij  ao- 
eepted  bis  ioTitation, 

"Hnirab,  Fied,  for  a  woU-bnntl"  ha  boistanMulr 
ahonted,  one  ntoming,  bniating  into  mj  room,  bia  mddy 
face  all  aglow  with  eager  anxietj  for  the  ooming  sport. 

' '  A  wolf-hnnt,  Qeorga  I"  said  I,  getting  out  of  mj  bed, 
for  I  bad  not  jet  riaen, 

"Tea,  a  vtrif-hnnt  A  regnlar  old  obaao,  with  boma 
and  bonnda,  borsaa  and  gan&     What  do  5011  sajrto  it  ?" 

"I  am  in  tor  it,  to  be  anre,"  I  replied,  besinniog  to 
dreaa.  I  bad  mXj  been  at  Fred's  three  daja  and  be  bad 
promised  me  rare  sport  before  I  abonld  leave. 

"  Disk  Timmer  has  seen  wolf-traoke  not  two  milea  from 
here,  and  there  ia  a  lorelf  snow  tor  the  bnaineaa,  ee  I  am 
going  to  pat  the  doga  on  it  as  aoon  as  wa  have  bad  break- 
faat" 

Hf  dteaaing  waa  oonaidaraUr  aooeleiated  hj  this  start- 
ling intelligenoe,  and  we  harried  down  to  breakfaaL 

Qwxtgo'B  two  brothers,  Dave  and  Tom,  were  alteadj 
there,  and  aa  aocm  as  we  finished  onr  morning  meal  we  re- 
paired to  the  bam  to  adeet  oar  boraee. 

Bf  7  lelatiTa  had  a  good  snpply  of  theae  valnabla  aalmala, 
being  axtenaiTelj  engaged  In  the  bone^aiaing  bnaineafl. 

The  one  I  ehoae  was  a  baantital  black,  whoae  long, 


clean  limba  and  beantifnl  oheet 
Beamed  to  indiaata  apeed  and 
esdnrane&  Saddles  were  pnt 
oa  them,  and  then  oommenoed 
:  the  melodions  windinga  of 
boma,  and  the  anawarii^  howls 
of  hoonda.  Half  a  doien  other 
jaaag  men  in  the  neigbbor- 
bood  oama  up  and  joined  as  in 
the  sport 

We  were  prepared  with  abot- 
gnna,  riflea  and  renrivan^wbioh 
ware  not  to  be  nsed  iinlmn  tbe 
*WT¥iini  sbonld  eome  to  biv ■  and 
prora  dangerons  to  tbe  dogs. 

The  morning  air  waa  aliarp, 
dear  and  froatj ;  yet,  with  otir 
oomf  ortabla  ooata  and  fore,  wa 
felt  not  tbe  keen  teeth  of  Jack 
Froeb  We  started  0%  laaviag 
abowerr  tnila  of  snow  in  our 
rear,  aa  we  aped  almg  the  road. 
We  bad  not  prooeeded  more 
than  two  milee  when  Qeorge, 
who  was  leader  of  tbe  party, 
"*"■  caUed  a  halt 

"  Bight  here,  boys,  is  where  tbe  trail  waa  seen ;  so  look 
abarp  now  and  watoh  old  Maida.     He'll  strike  it  aoon." 

A  shrill  blast  was  then  blown  from  bia  bom,  which  le- 
oalled  the  wandering  doga  with  yalps  and  howU 

Oar  horses,  eager  as  onraelTes  for  the  spnt,  stamped 
impatiently  in  the  snow,  and  we  wexe  compelled  to  keep  a 
tight  rein,  to  prevent  them  dashing  away. 

"  Hist,  Uaida,  Tige  1"  shoated  George,  and  the  two 
bounds  oommenoed  anifBng  abont  Soon  I  aaw  tbe  <^d 
dog  called  Maida  pnt  his  noae  to  the  gronad,  then  raise 
bis  bead,  attar  a  prolonged  yelp,  and  boand  away. 

"He's  stmck  it,  he's  on  it  1"  we  all  oriad,  and  away  wa 
went,  belter-skelter,  hnntamen  and  doga,  with  yelpe, 
bowla,  ahonts  and  blasts  of  homa,  making  the  morning  air 
resound  with  bnnter'a  melody.  No  one  who  never  en- 
joyed tbe  ezoitement  of  the  obasa  can  imagine  the  real 
pleasnieinit 

*'With  whoop  and  shont  and  wild  halloo,"  we  almost 
flew  over  tbe  snow-oovered  ground.  The  oonntry  waa 
pnirie,  with  oooasioni^  stripe  of  timber  and  bmab. 
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Ws  lomud  OSS  extendfld  train  of  boraemen  aod  dog*. 
Cte(»g«,  who  WM  moonted  on  h  q;dondid  baj,  swift,  sura 
ud  axperianoed  io  the  chaM,  wu  in  the  lead  of  the  hone- 
men.  The  trail  wm  evident];  ^«rj  treah,  for  the  doga 
wetieAj  stopped  onoe  to  went  it,  bat  kept  steadil;  on. 

After  abont  two  miles'  lide  wa  oame  to  a  strip  of  timber, 
wbioh  lined  the  banks  of  n  anull  oreek.  Thera  was  dense 
nnderbroah  along  the  timber,  on  which  the  ^ow  had 
lodged,  so  as  to  oompletel;  oonceal  whatever  might  bo  nn- 
demeath.  Into  one  of  these  the  foremost  dog  plonged, 
and  instMitl;  a  hnge  woU  sprang  cat  on  the  other  sid&  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  wild  ahonla  of  boys 
and  howls  of  doga  that  ensued. 

The  game  was  now  in  n^t,  and  the  ohaaa  beoame  one 
in  ennieat  The  wolf  had  eridently  taken  temporary 
refnge  nnder  the  shelter 
of  this  tent  of  bnuh 
and  snow,  but  had  been 
tracked  bj  the  faithfnl 
Maida  to  hie  letreai 

■■  Come  on,  boys  I  Now 
for  him  I"  y^ed  George, 
and  bis  horse  pat  f«th 
bis  beat  speed. 

1^  steed  was  only 
second  from  him  aa  we 
plaiq;ed  throngh  the 
woods  and  aorosa  the 
oreek,  and  reached  a 
lerel  prairie  on  the  other 
ddsi  The  ohaae  became 
mne  exciting  than  ersr, 
and  seemed  to  be  rel- 
iahed  by  all,  nnleea  it  was 
the  wolf. 

I  d^t  beliare  I  erer 
saw  horsea  do  better 
rnnning.  We  ware  not 
mora  than  two  hundred 
yards  behind  the  wolf, 
and  the  dogs  were  atill 
neaier.  We  flew  over  a 
j»«irie  of  aboat  '  five 
miles  in  an  inne^Uy 
short  Bpaoe  of  time. 

"Shoot  the  wolf  I"  I 

"Nol"Geo^e  obont- 
ed;  "he  will  either 
strike  Ida  den  up  here 
on  Loet  Oreek.  or  cora- 
menoe  a  oiraait,"  ' 

I  beard  k  fall  behind,  and,  looking  back,  saw  a  horea 
and  rider  that  were  in  my  rear  down  amid  a  shower  o!  snow. 
Bat  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  The  wolf  waa  searing  a 
oonsidanble  body  of  timbcx,  and,  tnie  to  Oeorge's  predic- 
tions, made  for  a  steep,  rooky  bsnk,  where  thera  was  a 
hole,  into  which  he  disappeared. 

"  What  will  wa  do  sow  7"  I  asked,  as  we  gathered  abont 
the  den. 

"Smoke  him  oat,"  eaid  Oeorge,  dismoontingi  and 
hitching  his  horse  to  a  sapling  near  by. 

Oar  oompanion  who  iiad  got  the  fall  now  oame  np.  He 
had  suffered  no  iniuiius,  save  a  few  slight  braiiea.  We  all 
dismonnted,  and  fastening  our  horses,  oommenoed  gather- 
ing twigs  and  dry  brash  to  pile  in  front  of  the  den.  Bocm 
we  had  a  large  ^le  at  tiie  opening;  Oeorge  lighted  it,  and 
said: "Now,  form  a  line  beret  "^  shoot  him  as  soon  as 
faeoomesoiit," 


With  cooked  gnne  we  waited,  as  the  fira  homed  np  furi- 
ously. A  puff  of  wind  sent  the  flame  aod  blinding  smoke 
directly  into  the  bole,  and  InstaaUy  a  aorambling  noise 
was  beard,  and  the  burning  sticks  were  pushed  away. 

"Hen  he  oomea.     Fira  P'  yelled  George. 

"Orack,  crack  1  Bang,  bang  f  rang  ont  arolley,  and 
when  the  smoke  dearod  away  a  dead  wolf  and  two 
woonded  dogs  lay  by  the  opening 

Thns  terminated  my  flrat  woU-bnnl, 


TsAss  ago  the  belief  in  the  erfl  omen  of  spilUng  salt  was 
so  preralant  that  it  was  ridicoled  by  Addison  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  but  theaa> 
perstition  still  holds  its 
own.  The  evil  may  be 
aTerted  by  throwing  a 
pinoh  of  aalt  over  the  left 
shonldor,  a  obarm  which 
ia  elearly  a  leUo  of  the 
t^  beathea  ceiemoniat 
of  easting  rioe  in  the  ailt 
and  pooling  libationB  oft 
the  ground  u  a  propiti- 
atory offoring  to  imaeen 
apdrita.  Among  the  aigoa 
which  an  snppoaed  to 
loretell  death  an  the  iiBg> 
ing  of  the  ear,  known  as 
tbe  death-bell ;  the  death- 
wateh  (a  pecidiar  tieking 
noise  oansed  by  a  email 
insect  cutting  ito  way 
throvj^  wood) ;  or  a  por- 
trait falling  from  its  place 
on  the  wall ;  and  each  of 
them  has  more  than  onoe 
given  nervous  peieone  a 
fit  of  the  bloea.  When 
the  ejM  of  a  corpse  n- 
fnse  to  abut  they  are 
ghastly  enongh,  in  oil 
omacienoe,  to  give  color 
to  the  saperatition  that 
they  an  watching  for 
some  one  who  ia  aoon  to 
follow;  and  if  a  horse 
riKs !'  VBLLSD  oioaaa.    oaioa,         ■tumbles   neat  a  grave- 

i/Siiou  a?'"*"  ™"  "*"*  ^"^  '*"  '*^*'  ""'  ^  "' 

ouaed  if  his  sensations 
thereat  an  none  of  the  most  pleasant,  even  thongb  he  is 
not  so  foidish  aa  to  oonaidar  it  an  actual  death-warning. 
If  a  door  opens  without  apparant  oanae,  the  Germans  have 
a  s^in^  whiob  baa  coma  ooroaa  the  water  to  their  Amer- 
iean  deeoendant%  that  a  spirit  has  entered ;  and  the  old 
nemnu  sbivec,  whidk  moat  pereoni  have  felt  mora  or  1ms 
aftm,  is  held  to  result  from  the  footfalls  over  the  grave  of 
him  who  e^>aieDoea  it.  Thera  an  aiok-narsaawho,  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying,  never  fail  to  open  the  door  or  win- 
dow, that  the  departing  soni  may  pass  oaL  The  mper- 
stition  is,  I  think,  of  Sootch  origin,  and  the  reader  will  re- 
member Heg  Merrilies  at  the  dying  bed  of  the  gypsy. 


Fob  the  a^  of  getting  a  living,  men  often  forgot  to  live. 
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AFTER  MANY  YEARa 
Dy   Henry   Wellington  Vrooman, 


Grbat  God  be  thanked  I    At  last,  at  last 

Tbou'rt  found  I    Tbe  heavy  night  is  passed ; 
Ita  dreams  are  dead  I    Most  sure  thou  hast 
Been  haunted  by  their  forms ;  held  fast 

By  their  hot  hands  I    But  He  hath  cast 

Thee  now  within  my  way  at  last  t 

80  long  have  I  been  seeking  thee, 

from  mountain  unto  distant  sea. 
But  never  hath  been  seen  by  me 
Thy  face  or  form— no,  not  since  wo 

That  mom  were  parted  I    Can  it  bo 

That  now  my  arms  are  holding  thee  ? 

The  mom  which  was  our  wedding  mora, 

When  of  Desire  was  to  be  born 
Bweet  fruitage  of  possession,  worn 
By  Love  as  wealth  of  yellow  corn 

Is  worn  by  Earth.    But  thou  wert  torn 

From  me  by  fiends^  that  bridal  morn  I 

They  thought  to  take  what  I  had  won; 

To  make  of  thee  a  shrouded  nun 
Bhut  out  for  over  from  God's  sun. 
Because,  forsooth,  thou  hadst  begun 

Thy  vows  before  we  met  I    Well  done. 

To  steal  from  me  what  I  had  won  1 

Tot  peace  be  with  them.    They  may  die 

Unsought  by  me ;  for  now  since  I 

Have  once  more  found  thee— felt  thee  lie 
Within  my  arms,  I  would  not  try 

To  do  him  harm,  should  one  pass  by 

Of  those  I  swore  must  surely  die  I 

Piddt  thou  but  now  push  back  that  vail  ? 

I  saw  it  not— naught  save  thy  pale. 
Wan  face!  Off  with  it,  else  I  fall 
In  my  restraint,  and  if  'twere  mail 


Of  iron  rend  it  I    Do  not  quail 
Before  me,  but  take  off  that  vail! 

It  hid  thee  from  me  all  these  years;* 

It  is  wet  now  with  iny  hot  tears. 

Each  one  of  wnich,  down  dropping,  seani 
Ky  heart    Why  dost  thou  start  ?    What  fears 

Can  find  thee  now  ?    Ko  priest  appears 

To  part  us,  after  all  these  years  I 

They  will  not  think  in  this  dark  street, 
Down  by  the  river,  that  we  meet  - 

Blessed  be  its  stones,  pressed  by  thy  feet! 

Didst  thou  not  come  here  but  to  greet 
The  sick  ?  to  cool  the  fever's  heat 
Of  those  who  die  in  this  dark  street  ? 

Why  dost  thou  tremble,  and  why  take 
Thy  face  away  ?    Why  not  now  slake 

The  thirst  of  years— Wliatl  dost  thou  mako 
As  if  to  go  ?    "  Thou  must  not  break 
Thy  vow,  but  suffer  for  His  sake. 
And  what  He  sends  unmurmuring  take  1' 


ii» 


Ah,  God  I    Good  God  I    One  last,  long  kiss, 
AJid  she  is  gone  I    And  is  but  this 

The  end  of  all  our  new-born  bliss  ? 

Oood  God,  said  I  ?    The  fools !    They  miss 
The  truth  who  call  Him  good  1    Where  is 
Hy  love  ?    Kaught  left  but  this  last  kiss  1 


Hush  1  let  me  think  I    Which  is  the  way 

To  reach  the  river?    There  I  may 
Find  rest  at  last!    Quick  1  if  I  stay 
Here  longer,  blindness  darkens  day. 

Bo  whirls  my  brain—    .... 
.    .    r   .    What  did  I  say  ? 

The  river  ?    Yes,  this  \oa8  the  way. 


HENLEY'S    COACHMAN. 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard. 


"Nelme,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Henley  to  her  danghter, 
as  they  rolled  through  the  Park  behind  the  fast  bays  that 
gave  the  new  ooaohman  so  much  trouble ;  '*  Nellie,  I'm 
glad  you  did  not  recognize  him." 

*'Beoognize  whom,  mother  ?'*  calmly  replied  th3  young 
beauty  at  her  side. 

"Whom  ?  Why,  Major  Morr]son»  to  be  sure.  He  has 
ridden  past  us  three  times  to-day,  already." 

**  But,  mother,  why  should  I  wish  to  speak  to  him,  after 
all  the  annoyance  he  gave  us  last  Summer,  following  us  as 
he  did  ?  If  I  find  he  is  in  society,  I  won't  go  out  the 
whole  Winter." 

Mrs.  Henley  looked  sharply  at  her  daughter  as  she  re* 
plied  : 

**  But,  Nellie,  you  remember  how  angry  you  were  when 
your  father  spoke  to  you  about  him  ?" 

"  So  I  was,  indeed,"  sharply  responded  Nellie,  with  a 
laugh  that  had  in  it  something  of  a  willful  and  something 
of  a  "  hurt "  expression.  "  To  think  of  papa  ordering  me 
to  drop  a  man  like  that,  just  as  if  I  would  wish  to  know 
any  more  about  him.  That  was  what  troubled  me.  Am 
I  so  unlike  you  and  him,  mother  ?  Do  you  think  I  have 
no  self-respect  ?  Or  am  I  a  little  girl  yet,  ignorant  of 
what  a  woman  owes  to  herself  ?" 

Mrs.  Honley's  eyea  softened  a  good  deal,  and  her  sigh 
had  more  than  a  little  relief  in  it ;  but  just  then  the  coach- 


man seemed  to  be  having  a  good  deal  of  worry  with  his 
horses. 

"  Kunaway  oomin'l  Heigh  I"  shouted  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  street  boy  at  the  side  of  the  drive,  and  in  a  moment 
more  a  frantic  quadruped,  with  an  empty  buggy  behind 
him,  came  tearing  down  toward  them,  disturbing  the 
eqnine-imity  of  the  sleek  and  well-fed  teams  past  which  he 
was  dashing,  but  as  yet  not  succeeding  in  e£fccting  a  col- 
lision with  any  of  them. 

The  coachman  of  the  Henley  turnout,  a  tall  and  some- 
what slender  fellow,  had  promptly  wheeled  his  horses  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  track,  and  the  fugitive  spun  the  light 
buggy- wheels  marvelously  dose  as  he  went  by,  but  with- 
out harm,  he  himself  being  brought  up  among  the  trees 
and  bushes  a  hundred  yards  further  down. 

So  much  for  him  and  his  ruined  vehicle ;  but  the  Henley 
bays  were  plunging  and  kicking  furiously,  and  the  general 
excitement  was  fast  centering  on  them,  when  a  stylishly 
dressed  gentleman  rode  swiftly  up,  sprang  from  his  horse 
at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  shouted  : 

"Jump,  Nellie,  jump  I    I  am  here— jump  I" 

Unfortunately  or  otherwise,  the  ^rong,  or  the  rights 
lady  was  on  that  side  of  the  carriage,  and  Mrs.  Heniej 
calmly  raised  her  eyeglass,  remarking  : 

"My  name  is  not  Nellie,  sir.  No,  thank  you,  I  think  I 
won't  jump,"  while  her  daughter  seemed  to  be  watching 
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the  rearing  bays,  with  an  admiring  onoonaoiousness  that 
there  waa  anytniug  else  on  hand  than  a  capital  exhibition 
of  the  skill  of  her  fathur*s  coaohmao. 

Two  polioemen,  several  stn^  gentlemen,  half  a  dozen 
laborers,  not  to  speak  of  the  ooaohmin  himself,  were  now 
at  work,  and  in  a  few  moments,  during  which  the  enthuai- 
astio  "  would-be "  reaener  regained  his  saddle,  the  bays 
were  qoiet  enough  to  be  once  more  trusted  to  trot  forward ; 
but  the  one  comment  on  the  whole  affiEur  which  occasioned 
a  sensation,  came  from  the  small  boy  at  the  edge  of  the 
drive,  and  was  addressed  to  the  gentleman  on  horseback  : 

**  Heigh,  mister  !  Nellie  wouldn't  jump.  Foller  'em 
up  ;  them  bosses  is  bound  to  bust  the  reggleations. " 

Other  people  laughed,  and  even  the  two  ladius  looked 
quizzical,  but  the  man  in  the  saddle  seemed  unable  to  seo 
where  the  fun  came  in. 

An  hour  later,  the  yet  uninjured  carriage  was  stopped 
in  front  of  the  Heoley  mansion,  just  as  its  lord  and  master 
himself  stood  at  the  top  of  the  high  "stoop,"  and  the 
ladies  hastened  to  join  him.  Nellie  passed  on  at  once 
into  the  house,  but  Mrs.  Henley  waited  a  moment,  watch- 
ing the  high-stepping  team  on  its  way  to  the  stables. 

**  John,"  she  said;  ''we've  got  a  very  remarkable  coach- 
man." 

"Drives  well— does  he,  Mary  ?"  stiffly  responded  her 
portly  and  somewhat  pompous  husband. 

"Splendidly  I  The  horses  behaved  very  badly  in  the 
Park,  and  he  was  as  cool  and  skillful  as  I  could  wish.  He 
is  so  respectful,  too,  and  so  gentlemanly." 

"  Quite  a  model— quite  a  model  1"  interrupted  her  bus- 
band.  "  I  flatter  myself  our  turnout  is  unexceptionable. 
I  think  I  must  raise  his  wages." 

•*  He  is  very  iutelligont,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Henley.  **  I 
heard  him  talking  French  to  the  baker  aild  German  to  the 
milkman.  But,  John,  whom  do  you  think  we  saw  in  the 
Park  ?" 

"  Can't  guess,  Mary.  The  President  wasn't  there,  was 
he  ?    Any  of  the  wild  animals  loose  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  exactly,"  slowly  replied  his  wife.  "He's 
wild  enough,  and  there's  a  good  deal  of  the  animal  about 
him.     It  was  that  miserable  Major  Morrison." 

"  Indeed  I  the  scoundrel  I  Did  you  or  Nellie  speak  to 
}iim  ?  or  did  he  dare  to  speak  to  you  ?" 

"  Speak  ?  Yes  ;  called  me  Nellie,  when  the  horses  were 
misbehaving,  and  wanted  me  to  jump.  That  is-^well,  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  for  it  was  reaUy  funny  ;  but  Nellie 
ioarried  herself  just  as  either  of  us  would  have  wished 
her  to." 

"  If  she  speaks  to  him "  began  the  portly  father, 

with  an  angry  purple  beginning  to  show  in  his  face. 

"Now,  John,"  and  Mrs.  Henley's  voice  was  as  firm  and 
Bteacly  as  his  own,  "  you  must  be  just  to  Nellie.  She 
hasn't  been  at  all  to  blame,  and  yon  mustn't  say  a  word  to 
her.  rU  tell  you  all  about  it,  now,  if  you'll  only  come  in. 
Don't  get  into  a  passion  right  here  in  the  doorway." 

And  it  looked  a  good  deal  as  if  she  were  actually  leading 
bim  in,  while  he  growled  something  about — "  Ooachman 
—horsewhip  him — comes  round— a  daughter  of  mine  1" 

A  proud  man  was  John  Henley,  the  well-known  banker, 
but  upright  withal,  and  altogether  above  any  vulgar  wor- 
ship of  mere  wealth.  It  required  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  riches  to  carry  any  man  across  the  rigid  bar- 
rier which  rose  upon  Ins  threshold  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
the  very  consciousness  of  the  position  he  had  won  and 
maintained  rendered  the  haughty  financier  somewhat 
severe  and  censorious  in  his  judgments  of  his  fellow-men, 
as  it  certainly  made  him  fastidious  to  a  fault  in  all  the 
appointments  of  his  household  and  equipage. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Henley  would  have  been  but  ill 


pleased  if  he  could  have  been  in  front  of  Ms  stable-door* 
instead  of  in  his  cozy  library,  at  the  hoar  when  his  wife 
was  detailing  to  him  tixe  ocourrenoes  of  the  afternoon. 

There  were  standing  there,  on  the  sidewalk,  two  tall, 
erect,  fine-looking  men,  look^g  straight  in  each  other's 
eyes,  and  one  of  them  wore  the  dark,  unoonspicuous  Henley 
livery,  and  the  other  had  just  dismounted  from  a  horse, 
which  was  held  for  him  close  by. 

"  Ned  Bidgely  I"  exclaimed  the  ktter.  "  I  thought  I 
recognized  you.  But  how  comes  it  that  I  find  you  here, 
and  in  that  rig  ?  I  thought  you  were  in  Europe.  What 
will  your  family  s:»y  ?" 

"  Family  ?"  half  laughed  Mr.  Henley's  coachman.  "  I 
owe  so  much  to  my  family,  don't  I  ?  When  I  got  home,  a 
few  months  since,  I  found  that  my  uncle,  and  yours,  too, 
Morrison — he's  all  there  is  left  of  my  family,  except  your- 
self— ^had  taken  such  good  care  of  what  my  father  left  me, 
that  the  income  of  the  remainder  wouldn't  pay  my  board, 
let  aloae  keeping  up  the  style  I'd  been  living  at.  What 
business  was  I  fit  for,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Borrow  ?  ask 
somebody  to  help  me  to  a  start  ?  Not  1 1 — not  my  father's 
son,  I  tell  you.  I  tried  being  conductor  on  a  horse-rail- 
road, but  the  pay  is  better  where  I  am,  and  the  work  isn't 
a  quarter  so  hard." 

"  But  have  you  given  up  all  'your  chances  in  life  ?" 
asked  Morrison. 

"Never  you  mind  about  my  future,"  was  the  almost 
stem  response.  "  You  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — ^I  shall 
never  do  anything  while  I'm  down  that  I'll  ever  have  to 
blush  for  if  I  get  up  again." 

"Wearing  those  clothes,  eh  ?"  slyly  inquired  his  inter- 
locutor. 

"Well,  what  of  'em?"  quietly  responded  Ridgely. 
"They're  a  good  enough  disguise,  anyway,  against  any 
eyes  less  keen  than  your  own.  Very  few  people  know 
me  well  enough  to  remember  me,  and  they  won't  be  look- 
ing for  me  in  the  Henley  livery.  I  mean  ^to  wear  it  for 
some  time  yet." 

"You  do,  do  you  ?"  said  Morrison.  "Well,  I'm  not 
sorry  for  that  You're  in  just  the  place  where  you  can  bo 
of  use  to  me,  and  I  can  make  it  splendidly  worth  your 
whUe." 

"How  is  that  ?"  asked  the  coachman. 

"  How  ?  Why — ah,  of  course  you  don't  know  anything 
about  my  little  affair  with  Nellie  Henley.  How  should 
you  ?  Too  busy  with  your  horses  to  see  how  the  old  lady 
treated  me  to-day.  Old  folks  down  on  me,  you  know. 
Somebody  told  'em  all  'sorts  of  queer  stories.  Made  it 
very  unpleasant  for  me.  Forbade  Nellie  to  speak  to  me, 
and  all  that.  Took  just  the  line  to  set  me  all  right  with  u 
girl  of  spirit  like  Nellie.  Watch  her  like  two  old  cats 
watching  for  one  little  mouse.  Don't  give  me  half  a 
chance.  Now  I've  found  you,  though,  right  inside  the 
ring,  they  won't  dream  of  suspectiiig  yon,  and  we  can  ar- 
range matters  to  suit  ourselves.  I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while,  my  boy." 

"Make  what  worth  my  while?"  coldly  responded 
Ridgely. 

"Oh,  111  show  you  when  the  time  comes.  You  just 
help  me  to  Nellie,  and  I'll  help  you  to  anything  you 
want.  Why,  old  Henley's  worth  his  millions,  and  Nellie's 
got  a  good  plum  in  her  own  right.'* 

"You  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  mistake,  Major  Mor- 
rison,"  said  the  man  in  livery,  "I  admit  that  you  bo- 
long,  in  a  way,  to  what  you  nre  pleased  to  call  my  family, 
but  you  forget  that  Edward  Bidgely  is  a  gentleman." 

"  Ahem  1"  was  the  sneering  response.  "  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  just  now  he  was  Henley's  coachman." 

"Am  I  any  the  less  a  gentleman  for  that?"qnieLy 
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replied  Bidgel^.     "  Do  ftnt  think  a  man  pnta  himaelf  oq 
and  off  when  he  ohanges  hti  dotUw  f " 

"  Not  exaotl;,"  said  the  major.  "  I  don't  mean  ^an'ie 
not  a  gmUeman  ;  I  cml;  mean  that  7on  moat  want  to  look 
like  one  again.  I  haven't  yked  anTthing  of  yoa  that  I 
wonldn't  do  mjaelf,  and  migh^  qoiek,  too,  I  should 
think  70a'd  be  glad  to  be  ol  serrioe  to  a  lad;,  and  help 
fonraeU  at  tha  same  time." 

"Uisa  Henla;  haa  not  aaked  me  for  any  aanstanoe," 
ooldl;  Tetnmed  the  man  in  liver;,  "and  hei  father  hires 
me  to  drire  his  honea.  When  I  \rant  another  master,  per- 
haps m  let  yon  know.  Until  then— why,  Tm  old  Henley's 
coaobman,  and  mean  to  do  my  dnty  to  him  like  a  genUe- 
man." 

"Or  lilro  a  fool,"  growled  Uorriaon.  "I  never  saw 
SDoh  a  fool  in  my 
life.  Why,  man, 
yon  daaerve  to  wear 
livei;.  Shonldnt 
wonder  if  yon'd 
really  fonnd  yonr 
laral." 

"I  may  as  well 
say  that  yon  are 
very  likely  to  find 
yonr  own  if  yon  an 
not  more  oorefnl  in 
your  langnage,  e»- 
pecially  when  yon 
are  speaking  to 
your  BnperiorB," 
said  the  oooohman, 
in  ahord  voio& 

It  mnst  have 
been  aome  speoial 
enemy  of  the  majw 
that  tempted  him 
to  raise  his  riding- 
whip  jnst  then,  f& 
he  sorely  oonld  not 
liave  intended  to 
nse  It.  If  he  did. 
indeed,  the  blow 
never  fell  on  any 
human  sboolders, 
for  the  whip  landed 
in  the  middle  of 
the  street  at  tha 
very  monumt  that 
its  owner  suddenly 
sat    down   on  the 

"Hnrrah  tat  Henley's  coaohmani"  shonted  a  shrill 
voioe  from  near  the  onrbetons,  "  I  eay,  mister,  why  didn't 
yon  ask  him  to  jump  ?  Td  'a'  miaaed  aeedn'  that  if  I  hadn't 
'a'  held  on  behind  the  keitidge." 

If  Uorrison  waa  angry,  aa  ia  qoita  likdy,  when  he  arose 
and  broshed  the  dnat  from  his  troniersi  he  was  a  good 
deal  mme  pnxded  and  oonfnaed,  for  what  he  said  was : 

"Oonfonnd  yonr  qniok  tempv,  Ned  Bidgely  1  PU  fix 
yon  for  this,  I  will  I" 

And  so  saying,  he  tuned  on  his  heel,  and  strode  away 
down  the  street. 

"  I  didn't  strike  him  bard,"  mnttoed  the  oooohman, 
"  and  I  never  knew  a  man  go  down  so  easily.  To  think  of 
a  fellow  like  him  trying  to  boy  me  I  Nellie  Heuk?,  in- 
dead  1    Why,  he  ian't  fit  to  drive  hones  for  her Abem  I 

I  hope  they  won't  hear  of  this  at  the  honae." 

Bneh  an  amonst  of  secreay  aa  that,  howerer,  woa  searody 


■  ata  vaosLn 


to  havt:  been  expeoted,  oonaidaring  how  very  pablio  the 
little  afliur  hod  been,  aa  Henlqr'a  eoaobman  was  pret^ 
soon  to  disoover. 

In  leas  than  an  boor  the  yoang  man  received  a  saouDcnu 
from  his  employer,  which  farongbt  him  at  onee  into  the 
library.  Bidgely  had  been  then  before,  and  acoroely  ita 
owner  himself  seemed  mora  thoioaghty  in  kaqung  with 
its  prevailing  air  of  onltnn  and  lefinemant. 

"  Yon  aent  for  me^  sir  V  asked  the  ooacdimau,  after  wait- 
ing a  foil  moment  on  what  seraiad  to  be  the  *' brown 
stndy  "  of  his  employer. 

"Ah— yes— I  aent  for  yoo.     Sorry  to  hear  that  yon 

have  been  engaged  in  an  altercation.    X  had  imagined. 

yon  a  man  of  thoronghly  oOTreot  habits  and  deportment 

Ton  do  not  look  like  a  qnarrelaome  fdlow.    I'm  aony, 

snrprbed — X  meant 

tohavekopt  yea- 

I  dcm't  wont  to  be 

nninst  — tell  nw 

yonr  ovn  story." 

"Tve  really  little 
to  tell,  Kb.  HisDley, 
and  I  seareely  know 
bow  it  bqipenad. 
The  man  nuaedUa 
riding-whip,    and 

^h«  fiart  I  Vj^ffW  hO 

Was  ntting  down. 
Tm  inolinad  to 
iJAiA  I  helped  him. 
There  was  no  ch^ 
for  him  to  take  and 
so  he  sat  down  on 
tiie  sidewalk." 

The  portly  bank- 
er sapptessed  a 
amUe,  in    apite  of 

Ilia  fcfw.yArnftri*    bub 

harepliisd: 

"  ItiiUng  •  whip  ? 

Did  he  strike  yon  7 
X  didn't  hear  tiiot 
Thay  said  be  seemed 
to  be  a  gentleman. 
Had  yon  ever  aeen 
himbefotfl?" 

"Oh,  yes  I    I-I 
— Fve  seen  him  this- 
■naj     day,"   stam- 
mered Bidgely. 
_  „,  He    felt    himsslf 

in  a  ti^il  comer, 
indeed,  for  a  word  too  mnch  might  reveal  a  good  deal 
more  than  be  oared  to  tell  aboat  himeelf. 

"  Seen  him  to-day  I  Where  T  What  do  yon  meonr 
sir  ?"  sternly  demanded  the  banker. 

"  I  naean  iHtaply,  Mr.  Henley,  that  thia  same  man  was 
In  the  Pork  to-day,  and  I  saw  him  oeveral  timea." 

"  What  ?  Ah  I  Wi^  I  don't  exacUy  understand  it  yet 
Do  yon  knonr  if  bis  name  ia  Iforrison  V 

"  No  donbt  yon  are  ooneot,  Mr.  Heralc?.  I  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  yon  knew  him.    It  I  had  sappoaed  him  a 

friend  of  the  tundly -" 

"  ^iend  of  tha  family  I  Morrison  }  My  dear  fdlow  I 
ffidgely,  I  mean — ahem  I  Ton  knocked  down  Migor  Uoi- 
riion  !  I've  nothing  more  to  say,  sir.  I  haven't  a  donbt 
tlutt  you  acted  rightly.  I  ahnost  wish  it  had  been—I  de- 
olare,  X  forget  myself  at  times.  X  was  aaying  to  Mn. 
Honley,  (bis  very  atternooa.  that  yonr  wagea  were  too' 
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low.  Doable  'em,  air.  Doable  'em,  on  acooont  of  year 
ooadaot  with  the  hoi^es  in  the  Park.  How  do  I  know  bat 
joa  saved  the  lives  of  Nellie  and  her  mother !  Bat, 
Btdgely,  mj  man,  I  most  insist  upon  joor  keeping  yoar 
temper.    That'll  do  ;  now,  yon  can  go,  sir." 

Whether  the  coachman  might  or  might  not  have  had 
anything  more  to  say,  ander  other  ciroumstanoes,  there 
w'AS  that  on  his  mind  jost  then  which  inclined  him  to 
take  the  banker  at  his  word,  and  make  an  immediate 
exit.  As  he  passed  oat  throagh  the  hall,  however,  he  was 
met  by  the  stately  presence  of  Miss  Nellie  Henley,  who 
held  oat  to  him  a  small  packet,  saying,  with  ladylike  di- 
rectness : 

"  Something  yoa  left  on  the  seat,  wrapped  up  in  the 
rag. 

« Thank  yoa,  Miss  Henley,"  said  the  coachman,  as  the 
parcel  fell  into  his  hand,  bat  the  color  which  had  gath- 
ered on  his  cheeks  in  the  library  grew  noticeably  deeper  as 
he  disappeared  down  the  basement  stairway. 

Beyond  all  doabt  there  were  others  besides  the  banker 
himself  who  by  this  time  were  aware  that  Major  Morrison 
had  contrived  to  get  himself  knocked  down  by  Henley's 
coachman.  Not  that  any  visible  harm  had  been  done  that 
stylish  and  self*eoofldent  yonng  gentleman,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  worst  bittemen  odE  it  aill  to  him  was  in  the  faUare 
of  his  saddenly  coneflived  hope  of  a  ''friend  inside,"  to 
aid  him  in  his  baffled  campaign  against  Nellie  Henley.    . 

If,  now,  he  ooald  only  hftfe.seoored  Nellie's  own  active 
co-opeiratton ! 

It  so  happened,  in  the  ommie  of  hanum  events,  that 
Nellie  and  her  mother  were  alone  over  i^bm  needlework 
foe  a  shaet  time  that  evening,  and  it  wonld  have  been  odd 
enough  it  their  Qonvaraation  had  not  tamed  more  or  leM 
upon  the  events -of  the  day. 

''Father  si^  M^jor  Morrison  threatmed  to  strike  him 
with  a  whip,"  mid  Nellie,  deprecatingly. 

''  And  yet,  Nellie,  it  seems  saoh  a  ^oflSanly  tiling  to4o, 
to  knock  down  anybody.  I  don't  like  the  &iUow  Mbrri- 
son  ;  but  I  most  say  I  had  begun  to  AmI  qoite  pcond  of 
our  coachman.  It  seemed  as  if  it  wane  a  oandit  to  the 
family  to  have  such  a  man  in  oar  sez^oa" 

*'  But  evea  father  thinks  he  did  right,  and  gentlemen 
understand  these  things  better  than  we  do,"  persisted  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  don't  know—"  slowly  began  Mrs.  Henley,  bat  her 
daughter  interrupted  her  with  : 

*'  One  thing  jnore  I  ought  to  tell  you,  mother.  T  TVhat 
do  you  think  of  a  coachman  reading  Spanish  ?" 
'    •'  Oar  coachman,  Nellie  ?" 

"  Yes,  our  coachman.  I  unfolded  the  extra  rug  in  the 
carriage  to-day  before  we  got  in,  and  there  was  an  old 
volume  of  some  Spanish  plays,  and  some  boainess-looking 
papers  stuck  in  between  the  leaves." 

And  for  some  reason  she  did  not  give  her  mother,  Nellie 
blushed  so  deep  a  orimson  that  she  lifted  her  sewing  be- 
fore her  eyes,  till  the  tingling  passed  away. 

"  The  book  was  hia,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Henley ; 
,  *'  but  I  don't  see  that  we  have  any  right  to  be  curious.    He 
may  read  Hebrew,  for  all  I  care,  so  long  as  he  is  a  good 
driver." 

Nellie  blushed  again,  for  her  own  ooriosify  had  been  so 
strong  that  she  had  carried  the  book  into  the  house  with 
her,  and  her  mother's  senuueks  had  made  her  feel  more 
than  a  little  uncomfortable 

**  So  very  mean  of  me,"  she  said  to  herself.  **  What 
business  was  it  of  mine,  anyhow  ?  It  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  position.  And  then,  what  right  had  I  to  come 
and  tell  mamma  ?  The  secret,  if  it  was  one,  didn't  belong 
t3  me.    I'm  glad  I  didn*C  look  at  the  papers,  at  all  events." 


Perhaps  there  was  another  person  in  the  house  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  know  ttiat  Nellie  had  not  ''looked 
at  the  papers,"  for  he  was  very  busy  with  them  at  that 
moment  in  the  comfortable  cock-loft  room  which  belonged 
to  Henley's  coachman. 

They  were  papers  which  he  had  brought  up  from  down- 
town with  him  that  very  morning,  when  he  returned  horn 
driving  his  master  to  his  banking-office.  Strangely 
enough,  too,  he  had  obtained  them^  from  a  very  similar 
concern  just  across  the  way,  and  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  donned  his  present  livery. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Henley  had  been  in  the  private  room  of 
that  other  concern  instead  of  in  his  own,  after  those  papers 
had  been  handed  out  to  his  coachman,  he  might  have  over- 
heard some  such  conversation  as  this  : 

"  What  was  that  fellow's  original  deposit,  Boberts  ?'* 
"About  twenty  thousand,  if  I  remember  rightly." 
"  What  business  has  a  fellow  with  twenty  thoasand  dol- 
lars to  be  wearing  livery,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  I  shouldn't  suppose  he*d  care  to  wear  it  muoh  longer, 
if  his  investments  oontinue  turning  out  for  him  at  thi» 
rate.    We  haven't  another  customer  on  the  list  who  has 
done  as  well     His  original  pile  wns  a  fair  margin^  but 
look,  at  it  now  r 

"I  should  say  so,  Boberts;  it^a  a  very  pleasant  thing* 
for  any  man  to  look  at,  let  alone  a  ooaohmaa.     And  you 
sf^  he's  ordered  it  all  invested  in  Gtovernment  bonds  ?" 
"Every  dollar,"  said  Boberte. 

*'  Well,  as  times  go,. six  thousand  a  year  isn't  much  of  a 
fortune,  but* it's  a  big  thing  for  Henley's  coachman." 

And  the  banker  looked  across  the  street  as  if  he  were^ 
wondering  what  his  haugbty  neighbor  would  say  if  he 
knew  what  sort  of  a  man  he  had  hired  to  drive  his  horses; 
"  Anyhow^"  said  Boberts,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
confidential  clerk,  as  he  turned  to  leave  tiie  room,  "the 
way  things  are  looking,  he's  made  the  safest  kind  of  an  in- 
vestment. They're  about  the  only  things  I'd  feel  sure  of 
just  now  " 

And  Boberts  was  by  no  means  alone  »*in  his  financial 
forebodings*  It  was  one  of  those  oalm,  still,  duU^seeming 
intervals  in  money  circles,  when  the  very  hush  is  a  sure 
prelude  of  the  storm  to  come.  Everybody  knows  about 
them,  and  everybody  knows  something,  too,  about  the 
frengied  pauie,  the  crash  and  smash  and  ruin  of  the  tem- 
pest which  follows. 

Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  bnt  the  day  after,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon,  Mr.  Henley  was  sasn  to  leave  the  door  of 
his  banking-house  and  walk  away  somewhat  briskly  down 
the  street  Those  had  been  two  very  remarkable  days, 
for,  hour  after  honr,  they  had  been  marked  by  the, swiftly 
succeeding  explosions  of  banks  and  bankers  and  business 
houses. 

If  there  had  been  one  man  who  deemed  himself  secnre, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  all  others  as  a  tower  of  strength, 
that  man  had  been  Henley  ;  but  others  as  stanch  had  al- 
ready gone,  and  the  current  of  distrust  had  turned  a  full 
tide  upon  his  own  counter. 

Huge  sums  he  had  paid,  for  he  had  been  by  no  means, 
unprepared  for  the  storm,  and  his  proud  face  had  lost  no 
shadow  of  its  firmness  yei  There  was  a  InightneaB  in  his. 
eyes  just  now,  a  color  in  his  che^,  and  an  emphasis  in  the 
vigor  of  his  tread,  which  inclined  the  disheartened  men 
who  passed  him  to  turn  aad  look  after  him  admiringly,  as 
at  something  a  good  deal  braver  and  stronger  than  them- 
selves. 

And  brave  and  strong  he  was,  indeed  ;  but,  after  walk- 
ing three  or  four  squares,  he  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and 
redirected  his  steps  to  his  own  office,  without  having  made- 
so  much  as  a  business  call,  or  spoken  to  a  human  being. 
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There  was  a  little  crowd  on  tlie  steps  as  he  came  np, 
but  all  made  way  for  him  respectfully.  His  **poying 
teller  *'  was  still  busily  at  work,  and  a  subdued  bustle  on 
all  sides  betrayed  the  more  than  usual  activity  of  the  hour. 

There  was  not  a  tremor  or  a  sign  of  hesitation  in  the 
banker's  voice  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  teller's  shoulder 
and  said  : 

**  That'll  do,  Charlie.  We  won't  try  to  pay  any  more 
to-day.  You  may  shut  your,  window.  Have  the  crowd 
outside  informed  that  we  have  stopped,  and  close  the 
doors." 

Something  like  a  gust,  as  of  a  strong  and  sudden  breeze, 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  rooms  of  the  great  banking- 
honse,  but  tiiere  was  no  outcry,  nor  any  more  boisterous 
token  of  exatement,  disappointment  or  legist 

Meantime  tiie  banker  himself  had  passed  on  into  his 
private  roam,  and  here  he  remained  for  an  hour  or  so, 
giving  speeial  directions  as  to  correspondence  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  closing  of  his  doors  left  within  his 
power ;  but  the  brightness  did  not  fade  from  his  clear  and 
honest  eyes  for  a  moment.  A  good  deal  of  a  man  was 
John  Henley,  Usa  banker,  in  spite  of  his  especial  weak-^ 
nesses. 

At  last,  however,  one  uneasy  thought  found  espressioa 
audibly  : 

"If  rd  only  dreamed  of  this  thing  coming,  and  oommg 
to-day,  I'd  hajfe  warned  Bidgely.  Think  of  a  ooachman  in 
livery  coming^  down  to  drive  home  a  bankrupt  I  It  would 
stiug  me  half  to  death,  as  I  feel  just  now.  Charlie,  my 
boy,  I  think  FU  slip  out  quietly.  If  Ridgely  comes  with 
the  coupi,  tell  him  IVe  gone,  and  he  must  drive  home  at 
once." 

So  said,  so  done  ;  but  just  as  Mr.  Henley  was  oongzatu- 
lating  himsdf  tiiat  he  had  escaped  from  his  offioa  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unnotioed,  a  tall,  weU-dressed  gentle- 
man stepped  up  to  Mm,  saying,  very  politely  : 

"  This  way,  Mr.  Henley.  Fve  a  oab  waiting-  for  yaa ;" 
and,  before  the  somewhat  bewoldsnd  banker  ooold  aom- 
prehend  the  situation,  he  found  himself  witiriix  tiie  oid>, 
rapidly  borne  away  homeward,  and  was  conscious  that  his 
polite  friend  was  on  the  box  wdth  the  driver. 

"Very  quiet-looking  thing  this  is — ^in  fact,  almost 
seedy.  Kobody'U  think  of  turning  to  look'at  it  Bidgely 
isn't  in  livesy,  either.  I  declare,  he  has  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman.'  Pretty  fine,  too.  Seems  to  have  understood 
to  a  dot  what  would  suit  my  feelings.  Sorry  to  part  with 
him.  Never  heard  of  such  a  fellow  before ;  and  he  looks 
a  good  deal  too  well  to  be  sitting  out  there.  I'll  have  him 
inside— I  will  1" 

The  banker  was  a  man  of  action  that  day  ;  but  what 
surprised  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the  ease  and 
self-possession  with  which  his  coachman  seemed  again  to 
understand  his  feelings,  and  the  unconcerned  yet  every 
way  respectful  manner  with  which  he  seated  himself  beside 
his  "master." 

That  very  word  came  into  the  banker's  mind  once  or 
twice,  and  came  very  near  making  him  smile — or  cry,  as 
he  thought  of  the  closed  doors  of  his  down-town  office, 
not  to  open  next  day,  and  then  cast  a  eide-glanoe  at  the 
thoroughbred-looking  youth  at  his  side. 

Anytiiing  like  conversation  was  out  of  the  queotion,  of 
course,  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Henley's  mind  was 
gathering,  as  they  neared  his  elegant  home,  the  awful 
weight  of  the  task  before  him  in  unfolding  the  evil  news 
to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  does  not  beggar  them  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, aloud.     '*  But  then,  the  disgrace  !    How  shall  I 

ever  tell  them  ?" 
**fieg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  his  coachman,  as  the  cab 


stopped  in  front  of  the  door,  "  if  you  mean  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Henley,  they  know  all  about  it  by  this  time,  and  you'll 
have  nothing  to  tell.  They  won't  be  taken  by  surprise, 
I  assure  yon." 

It  was  scarcely  a  moment  to  ask  questions,  for  there 
were  sweet  faces  at  the  window,  and  the  door  was  ajar,  as 
the  banker  alighted. 

"  ru  not  go  in  now,  sir— I'll  go  to  the  stables  with  the 
cab,"  said  Henley's  coachman,  as  he  sprang  back  to  his 
seat  again.  And,  as  the  cab  rolled  quickly  away,  the 
banker  muttered  to  himself  : 

"Fact,  I  did  ask  him  if  he  wouldn't  come  in.  Well,  no 
wonder  I  did.  I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it  What  a 
queer  thing  a  uniform-coat  is,  anyhow  I" 

But  just  then  the  door  swung  wide  open  before  him,  and 
he  found  himself  gently  and.  lovingly  drawn  onward  into 
the  drawing-room. 

Not  a  word  was  he  allowed  to  soy  about  his  troubles — at 
least,  until  he  had  been  half  smothered  with  thoroughly 
feminine  assurances  of  the  fact  that  he  was  by  no  means 
bankrupt  at  home,  whatever  he  might  be  ''  on  the  street" 

"  But  how  did  you  evy  know  anything  about  it,  my 
dear  ?"  asked  the  banker  of  his  wife. 

'*  Oh,  we  can't  guess  who  sent  it,  but  the  longest  tele- 
gram I  ever  saw,  nearly  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Hen- 
ley. "  Fm  so  glad  it  was  not  left  for  you  to  telL  I  knew 
you'd  have  signed  it  if  it  had  been  you,  but  then  it  isn't 
signed  at  all. " 

"Some  friend,  I  suppose,'*  said  Nellie. 

*'No,  Nellie — not  a  friend,"  half  smilingly  replied  the 
banker — "not  a  friend,  only  a  hired  man." 

"Why,  father,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"It  was  our  coachman  did  it — that's  what  I  mean." 

And  Mr.  Henley  went  on  to  detail  all  that  had  occurred, 
with  a  glib  wyidity  that  surprised  him  when  he  came  o 
think  about  it. 

"  And  to  tidoic  wehm  got  to  discharge  such  a  fellow  as 
iiiat  r  sold  Mr.  Hanioy. 

^'Bak  mnst  wa^?"  sMkad  his  mife.  *'I  might  keep  him 
m^BBlf,  I  think.** 

**  Oh,  motjier  ?*  soddenly  exclaimed  Nellie  Henley, 
•*you  don't  nnan;  to  say  you  would  have  such  a  man  as 
that  occupying  such  a  position,  do  you,  really  ?  For  my 
port,  I  shall  not  be  comfortable  ever  again  at  seeing  him 
A  that  horrid  livery." 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  by  those  three  during 
what  was  left  of  that  afternoon,  and  they  were  evidently 
disposed  to  say  it  right  out  with  a  courage  and  mutual 
confidence  which  showed  how  well  they  were  worthy  of 
one  another. 

But  all  this  time  a  littla  dramatic  episode  of  quite  a 
different  character  had  been  enacting,  in  which  they  were 
not  altogether  unooncemed. 

The  faot  was  tiiot  Henley's  eoachmon  had  so  far  con- 
cealed his  intentions  from  his  employer,  that  the  cab  in 
which  he  was  riding  hod  not  even  attempted  to  reach  the 
Henley  stables  at  onoe.  More  than  that :  whatever  his 
intentions  may  have  been,  they  were  frustrated  three 
blocks  away  by  the  sudden  appearanoe  of  a  pair  of  i>olice- 
men,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  whom  Bidgely  had 
seen  before,  who  insisted  on  stopping  the  cab  and  inviting 
its  occupant  to  accompany  them,  cab,  driver  and  alL  One 
man  in  blue  on  the  box,  another  inside,  and,  as  their 
companion  followed  them,  he  remarked  to  Henley's  coach- 
man : 

"  I  reckon  I've  got  you  this  time.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  for  a  knock-down  ?" 

"  Your  name  is  Morrison,  is  it  not  ?*'  was  the  very  quiet 
rejoinder. 
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at  the  house  as  quickly  as  they  did  about  that  other 
matter." 

Not  quite  so  quickly,  it  may  be,  and  yet,  before  the 
•carefully  guarded  cab  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Anatomical 
Bank,  the  news  of  its  seizure  had  been  duly  carried  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Henley  and  his  family.    • 

*' Arrested  I  Bidgely  I  It  can't  be  possible !  Bobbery 
at  the  Anatomical  Bank  ?  Why,  he  was  with  me.  It's  a 
very  strange  piece  of  business,  I  declare.  Wife,  I'm  going 
straight  down  to  the  bank  to  see  about  it" 

*'What,  after  all  you've  gone  through  to-day  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Henley. 

*'  Yes,  indeed ;  glad  to  have  something  besides  my  own 
aflkirs  to  think  about,"  repliod  her  husband ;  and  Nellie 
added,  almost  timidly : 

"He's  our  own  coachman,  mother." 

*<  Ooachman  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Henley.  ^*  I'd  almost 
forgotten  that" 

And  BO,  at  that  vary  moment,  had  that  gentleman  him- 
self ;  for,  as  he  walked  nnoonoemedly  into  the  back  office 
of  the  Anatomical  Bank,  whereof  the  ample  front  bore  its 
usual "  after  business  hours"  appearance,  he  turned  to  the 
policemen  who  followed  him,  saying  : 

"  That's  right,  my  meiH-bring  in  the  box.  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  deposit  it  here,  to-night,  for  it's  too  late  now 
to  carry  it  where  I  had  intended." 

**  The  impidenoe  of  him  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  blue- 
coated  box-bearers. 

As  for  the  box  itself — ^an  ordinary  "banker's  box,"  of 
heavy  japanned  tin — it  was  deposited  on  the  green-covered 
table,  with  such  an  air  of  triumph  as  seemed  appropriate 
to  so  important  a  capture. 

The  president,  cashier,  tellers,  clerks,  half  a  dozen  di- 
rectors, who  had  crowded  into  the  room  for  a  look  at  the 
daring  thief,  who  had  been  so  suddenly  "pulled,"  made 
a  simultaneous  forward  movement  toward  the  table  ;  but 
the  oashior  hioiself,  a  bald-headed,  hook-nosed  man,  who 
took  snuff,  suddenly  ejaculated  through  his  proboscis : 
,    "Box?    Wrong  box!    Mistake  I" 

"Kot  the  box  I"  exdaimed  the  president 

"  "Deed,  an'  it's  the  very  box,  sur,"  sturdily  insisted  one 
of  the  official  captors.  "  We  tuk  it  out  of  that  very  cab. 
Not  a  mistake  about  it,  sur  ;  it's  the  ownly  box  was  there, 
at  alL" 

'^Mebbe,"  dryly  returned  the  cashier,  after  a  hearty 
sueeae ;  "but  that  box  never  was  in  this  bank  before,  and 
I  don^  know  what  it  contains." 

*'It  is  very  necessary  for  me,  however,  that  you  should 
know,"  here  interposed  Henley's  coachman,  "for  your 
very  remarkable  arrest  of  it  and  me  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  make  a  special  deposit  of  it  in  your  vault  over 
night" 

"  Certainly,  sir  I  Certainly  !"  here  exclaimed  the  bank 
president  "  That's  the  very  least  we  can  do  under  the 
circumstances.     What  name,  sir  ?" 

"Bidgely,  Edward,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  took  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pooket,  and  opened  the  box. 
"  Please  examine  that  statement  of  purchase,  by  Messrs. 
Mudger  k  Ca,  and  yon  will  see  that  all  the  bonds  are  reg- 
istered in  my  own  name.  Permanent  investment,  you 
see,  and  no  possibility  of  a  mistake.  Scarcely  pay  any- 
body to  steal  'em." 

Slowly,  methodically,  like  the  thorough  business  men 
they  were,  the  president  and  cashier  examined  the  pa- 
pexff  before  them ;  and  just  as  the  latter  was  snuffily  re- 
marking, "  Why,  here's  four  times  as  many  as  that  fellow 
ran  off  with  to-day,"  a  sharper,  sterner,  almost  an  indig- 
nant voice,  broke  in  with  :  "  Exactly,  and  I'd  like  to  know 
what*8  wrong  about  him,  anyway  ?" 


"Ah,  Mr.  Henley  1  Glad  to  see  you,^'  hastily  returned 
the  baUk  president,  while  the  cashier  was  replacing  the 
papers  in  the  box ;  "  very  glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Bidgely 
a  friend  of  yours,  eh  ?  Well,  of  course,  we  feel  as  badly 
about  this  blunder  as  you  do  or  can.  He's  made  a  wise 
investment  of  his  loose  capital,  considering  the  times. 
We*ll  take  care  of  his  bonds  for  him  over  night  A  man 
with  a  pile  like  that  scarcely  needs  an  introdnotioa.  but 
your  own  is  all  we  would  require,  permit  me  to  say,  in 
spite  of  the  sad  occurrences  of  the  day.  The  blunder 
arose,  the  officers  tell  me,  frpm  a  fellow  named  Moxri- 
Bon " 

"  Morrison  I  Is  that  scoundrel  here  ?"  almost  shonied 
Mr.  Henley. 

"No,  sur,"  said  a  policeman  ;." he  nivir  come  InsidaL 
rd  not  say  where  he  is  now,  sur,  but  I  think  he's  gone 
somewhere,  sur,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  snr." 

And  verily  the  man  in  blue  was  not  at  all  mistakMi,  iat 
Morrison  had,  indeed^  *'gone  somewhera"  By  one  of 
those  inscrutable  ooourrenoee  which  fools  call  "luok,"  hm 
had  happened  to  see  Bidgely  deposit  the  precious  box  in 
the  cab,  and  his  practiced  eyes  recognized  its  character  at 
once,  with  a  spasm  of  envious  wonder,  that  was  followed, 
of  course,  by  the  guess  that,  "It  bdongs  to  his  masto, 
certainly,  but  it's  odd  he  should  have  it,  anyway." 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later  that  he  hetaA.  of  the 
daring  robbery  at  the  Anatomical  Bank,  and  a  man  lesa 
acute  than  he  deemed  himself  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  putting  this  and  that  *  together.  To  warn  the  bank 
people  and  secure  oficial  aid< consumed  just  time  enough 
to  permit  Henley's  coachman  to  cany  out  the  promptings 
of  his  heart  toward  "his  mai^ter,"  and  the  quick  success  of 
his  n^oyement  stirred  all  the  brains  he  bad  to  a  mosit  fever- 
ish activity.  On  returning  to  the  bank  with  his  prize,  it 
had  seemed  good  to  him  not  to  make  himself  too  promi- 
nent  in  the  matter  ;  and  of  that,  too,  he  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly, a  few  minutes  later,  as  he  stepped  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  sight  to  let  Mr.  Henley  pass  him. 

"Big  day,  this  I"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  "  Never  saw 
anything  like  it  Now's  your  time,  my  boy ;  strike  while 
the  iron's  hot  There  won't  be  anybody  there  to  interfere, 
ji^st  now.  Go  in  and  reap  the  harvest  you  took  all  Sum- 
mer to  plant" 

Whatever  might  be  Morrison's  own  estimate  of  the 
course  of  cultivation  to  which  he  had  so  persistently  sut>- 
jected  NelHe  Henley,  he  lost  no  time,  and  seemed  to 
require  no  addition  to  his  confident  assurance,  in  setting 
off  at  once  on  his  "  reaping "  errand.  If  ho  could  have 
telegraphed  himself  into  Henley's  parlor,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  so  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  made  the  best  use 
he  could  of  horseflesh  and  wheels,  ignorant  of  the  chang- 
ing aspect  of  affairs  in  the  bank-parlor  he  had  so  recklessly 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Things  were  changed  there,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  now  Mr.  Henley  actually  took  his  coachman's  arm 
and  led  him  out  to  the  cab,  amid  the  profuse  politeneasesof 
the  somewhat  annoyed  and  discomfited  bank  officials,  asd 
the  unconcealed  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  the  gentle- 
men in  blue.  As  for  the  cab-driver,  it  was  all  fish  for  his 
net,  arid  a  steady  run  of  "  farea" 

"  I  am  certainly  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Henley,"  said 
his  coachman,  as  they  rolled  away  QX>-town  ^^^ytf^^FT.  **  I 
had  no  right  to  expect  such  an  attention  from  yon  to  a 
man  in  my  position.    I  had  no  claim  upon  you  whatever." 

"  Hadn't  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Henley.  "  Well,  perhaps  not, 
but  somehow  it  seems  to  me  as  if  yon  had.  Anyhow,  I 
feel  a  good  deal  better  for  coming  down  to  take  your  part. 
Had  my  heart  pretty  fnll  to-day,  sir." 

"I  can  easily  imagine  that,  Mr.  Henley." 


BENLEY'S    COACHMAN. 
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"Ah,  yes,  I  see  it  now.  I  know  you  could  imagine  it, 
and  you  did,  and  that  was  what  brought  me  down  to  look 
after  you.  It  was  your  heart,  sir,  that  was  it  I  under- 
stand myself  now,  and  I'm  glad  of  ii  By-the-way,  it 
seems  as  if  I  saw  things  dearer  this  minute  than  I  have 
before  any  time  to^ay.  This  failure  of  mine  was  a  tre- 
mendous surprise  to  me.  A  mere  thing  of  the  panic. 
Besouroes  enough,  if  I  could  only  get  at  *em  in  time.  It 
was  a  mere  feather  that  broke  the  back  of  my  financial 
cameL  It's  too  late  now,  sir,  but  even  those  bonds  of 
j^oon  would  hare  saved  me  if  Fd  had  *em  to  use." 

••  Whdt,  just  that  boxful  ?"exclaimed  Ridgely.  "  Would 
that  have  done  you  any  good  7" 

*'  One  dollar's  as  bad  as  a  million,  if  you  haven't  got  it, 
or  something  to  get  it  with,  just  when  it's  wanted,'^  sadly 
returned  the  banker. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  his  coachman,  "dp  you 
know  that  you  only  closed  your  doors  a  few  minutes 
before  three  ?"  ^ 

*'  Was  that  so  ?"  vacantly  rftpondod  Henley.  •*  Well, 
I  don't  know  but  my  head  was  turned  a  little.  I'm  a 
proud  man,  Bidgely,  my  boy,  and  I  never  dreamed  of  any 
such  thing  as  this." 

''Then  why  not  call  it  a  mere  temporary  difficulty, 
caused  by  the  panic  ?  make  use  of  my  bonds,  and  open 
your  doors  in  the  morning,  just  as  usual.  Nobody'll  be 
any  the  wiser,  and  I'm  sure  everybody '11  be  glad  of  it," 
enthusiastically  rejoined  his  coachman. 

*'Whatl  saved  by  my  coachman?"  exclaimed  the  be- 
wildered financier. 

•*  Why  not  ?"  was  the  dry  response.  **  Don't  you  thick 
it's  a  sort  of  a  runaway  of  your  banking  team  ?  Wasn't  it 
«ome  such  thing  you  hired  me  for  ?  I  feel  very  much  like 
earning  my  wages,  I  assure  you." 

•'But,  my  dear  fellow Well,  I  must   take  your 

offar.  It  would  be  a  sinful  folly  not  to  do  so  ;  but  I  want 
to  say  that  you  don't  ran  the  slightest  risk  of  losing  yonr 
money.  Mrs.  H^itey  and  Nellie  will  guarantee  that," 
spasmodically  ejaculated  the  banker  ;  and  then  he  added : 
••  By- the- way,  don't  let  me  ever  see  you  in  livery  again. 
I  think  it  would  kill  me." 

•*No;  I  rather  think  not,"  calmly  replied  the  coach- 
man. *'  The  suit  I'm  wearing  foels  a  good  deal  more  com- 
fortable. And  yet,  Mr.  Henley,  during  the  three  months 
I  ^ore  the  other,  I  didn't  disgrace  it,  did  I  ?" 

"Disgiace  it  ?    But  here  we  are,  and  you  must  come 

right  in  with  me." 

♦  ♦*»♦*« 

Now,  whatever  had  been  Morrison's  notion  when  he 
started  for  the  Henley  mansioUt  it  didn't,  somehow,  seem 
to  become  any  clearer  as  he  drew  nearer  and  more  near  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  fact,  his  dreiun  of  immediate  and 
overwhelming  triumph  somehow  shriveled  down  and  con- 
centrated itself  in  the  one  idea  that  he  wonld  see  Nellie 
Henley  herself  in  the  hour  of  her  trouble,  and,  conse- 
quently, soft-heartedness. 

Lack  of  self-confidence  was  no  vice  cf  Morrison's,  and 
he  rang  the  bell  with  as  firm  a  hand  as  if  he  had  owned 
the  house. 

'*  A  gentleman  to  see  Miss  Henley,"  was  all  the  message 
^e  servant  carried  up  to  his  mistress  ;  and  Nellie  came 
unhesitatingly  down  to  the  drawing-room,  with  much  more 
alacrity  than  she  might  have  shown  on  another  day  or  for 
anybody. 

The  almost  explosive  expression  of  delight,  however, 
which  followed  the  entrance  of  the  banker's  daughter  and 
heii«8s,  came  altogether  from  her  gentleman  visitor,  and 
-the  reply  to  all  its  effasive  warmth  was  simply : 


"Your  name,  please  ?  You  neglected  to  send  up  any 
card." 

Even  this  peculiarly  cooling  remark  was  not  permitted 
by  Morrison  to  destroy  his  "  opportunity." 

"  Oh,  Nellie  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  not  be  false  to  your- 
self  or  to  me.  I  have  chosen  this  hour  of  your  trouble 
and  ruin  to  come  and  offer  what  you  will  now  see  to  be 
the  disinterested  devotion  which  has  followed  you  so  long 
and  so  tenderly  1" 

"  Seems  to  me  I  saw  you  in  the  Park  the  other  day," 
persisted  the  young  lady,  with,  it  may  be,  something  of 
mischief  in  her  eye.  "  Did  I  not  see  you  speaking  to  my 
mother  ?  You  made  a  mistake  about  her  first  name,  I  be- 
lieve." 

A  most  remarkable  man  was  Morrison,  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  thus  far  he  had  positively  heard  or  seen  nothing  which 
ooght,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  regarded  as  discouraging ;  and 
he  was  about  to  push  wh^t  he  deemed  the  advantages  he 
had  already  won,  when  suddenly  the  click  of  a  latch-key 
in  the  front  door,  and  the  rapid  entry  of  heavy  feet,  com- 
pelled him  to  a  change  of  tactics  which  had  in  it  some- 
thing trnly  Napoleonic 

"  Mr.  Henley,  your  most  obedient !  I  could  not  refrain 
from  calling  to  express  my  sympathy.  Nellie — Miss  Hen 
ley,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Bidgely." 

Something  had  assured  Morrison's  cat-like  instincts  that 
the  a£Gdr  at  the  bank  had  gone  wrong,  or,  at  least,  had 
gone  all  right,  for  Henley's  coachman  ;  but  even  Napoleon 
got  away  very  badly  at  Waterloo. 

The  banker's  face  was  purple  with  rage,  while  that  of 
Bidgely  was  as  coldly  blank  as  Nellie's  own. 

"  Mr.  Henley,  I  protest  This  is  most  ungentlemanly. 
I'll  make  you  suffer  for  this,  and  your  coachman,  too  !" 

It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  Major  Morrison  used  bad 
words,  for  the  trouble  was  all  with  his  ear — his  right  ear — 
by  which  the  portly  and  pompous  banker  was  leading  him 
to  the  front  door. 

To  the  door,  out  through  the  tessellated  entry,  to  the 
top  of  the  high  stoop  ;  and  then,  just  as  the  outraged  eac 
was  released,  a  shrill  voice  from  near  the  curbstone  shouted 
derisively : 

"  Jump,  Nellie ! — ^jump  I    I'm  'ere  I" 

That  was  a  very  remarkable  street  boy,  for  he  escaped 
even  from  the  wrath  which  followed  him  after  Morrison 
alighted  at  the  bottom  of  the  stoop.  As  for  the  major 
himself,  never  again  did  he  attempt  to  dimb  those  steps. 

Puffing  and  fuming,  the  angry  financier  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  in  time  to  relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation  by  losing  his  breath  again  in  trying  to  explain  it 
to  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Henley  herself  had  now  come  in,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  perfectly  "  poised  "  than  the  manner 
and  voice  with  which  she  remarked : 

**  Tea  is  ready,  my  dear.  Mr.  Bidgely  will  join  us,  of 
course  ?" 

* '  Certainly, "  said  the  baUil^er.  •  *  He  is  to  remain  with  us 
for  the  present,  anyhow." 

**  For  the  present  ?" 

What  a  long  time  that  gets  to  be,  now  and  then  I  It  did 
assuredly  in  the  case  of  Henley's  coachman ;  for,  not  loug 
after  he  left  the  service  of  the  banker,  the  banker's  daugh- 
ter took  him  permanently  into  her  own — ^that  is,  she 
promised  to  "honor  and  obey  him,"  eta 


A  PLEASANT  jest  iu  time  of  misfortune  gives  courage 
to  the  heart,  strength  to  the  arm,  and  digestion  to  the 
stomach. 
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What  it  Don  for  thb  Youhc, 

In  tkete  matter-bf-fut  days,  hiatoir  i>   leoorded  in  i  vben.     ThcM  umiwl  mkrives  toll  of  thonnnds  of  peoidQ 

iMKkkB.     The  donustio  aaUioi  and  the  foreign  tooiut,  if  st    who  an  being  kided,  nliored  and  ednokted  hj  UiotiMnds 

■11  ftithful  olironiolarB  of  the  New  'World's  progresB,  canM    of  their  natghbors  bleMod  with  a  little  more  of  the  worid's 

1  appreciBte  more  deepl;  oar  Tarioos  ■drantegca  aa  |  powKnaJona  ;  the^  reoord  the  hiatoij  of  one  phaae  of  onr 


a  people,  ^7 
preaentiog 
fftfnilJB''  Bub- 
jeets  to  onr 
att«idon,with 
more  than  or- 
dinu7  TiTid- 
neea.  Throogh 
the  medism 
of  books  we 
learn  more 
erery  day,  of 
the  impoiWt 
part  the  me> 
trop{^  P^7B 
in  the .  oom-, 
meroiat .      ad* 


power  oa  a 
money  oentre; 
of  itsgreatneee 
aa  a  politioal 
•tronghoU. 

Bnt  there  ia 
ano^er  oIau 
of  booka,mo» 
modoat  in 
■  tjle.l'^nd 
plainer '  in 
langtugei  tluu 
the  ftvenge 
book  of  (nml 
and  impree- 
aicoi,  t^ioh, 
n^fif^jfMi  to  na 
annuJlji  re- 
oord the  hi>- 
tory 


nolulity. 
Tbej  era  fall 
of  thedeq^eat 
pathoa,  for 
they  oootain  a 
vaned  narra- 
tive  of  hnman 
anffBring  and 
misery.  At 
ihft  same  time 
they  are  price- 


lli^  which 
ever  preeent. 
erer  inoreea- 
in^  ^Ter  en- 
listing the 
tendereat  of 
human  lym- 
pnthiea.  They 
are  volnmes 
replete  with 
t  h  o  ohoioeet 
literatore,  for 
Uie  Btoriea 
they  tell  are 
from  natnre 
and  the  heart 
They  amply 
repay  reading 
a  n  d  1  re-read- 
ing. They 
greatly  aid  the 
belief  that, 
after  all,  "life 
is  worth  lir- 
ing."  And 
they  are  sure 
to  afford  a 
preeent  profit- 
able enteitun- 
ment 

Tbennmber 
of  institotioBS 
in  the  oi^ 
maintained  by 
State  and  City 
appropria- 
tions, by  pop- 
ular anbeoi^ 
tions,  by  tha 
Exoiae  Rmd, 
by  the  lioenae 
feee   of    the- 


in  that  they  exhibit  the  nnaelflahi  the  Bynyiathetia,  the 
eaeriflciag  qoalitiee  of  men  and  women. 

The  reports  of  oar  oharitabls  iaatitntiotia,  with  nil  their 
Mdneas  of  poverty,  sioknesa  and  deorepitnde  relieved  by 
the  mnnifioent  benefactions  of  dtizene  of  oil  grades,  fcnsi 
a  library  in  whieh  one's  aonl,  one's  heart  of  hearts,  finds 
strength  and  eneoaragement  Uiat  cannot  be  obtained  els&r 


tainolMMS  of 
fines  exacted 
by  theeonrts, 
is  now  in  the 
neighborhood 
of  three  hun- 
dred. 'While 
these  are  de- 
signed fbr 
yonng     and 

old,  male  and  fepiale^  white  and  black,  the  nok,  blind, 
halt,  orphan,  and  every  representative  of  hnman  depend- 
enoe,  their  nnmber  is  oonstantly  inoreeaing.  New  phasea 
of  snfTering  are  disoovered  almost  daily ;  new  means  of 
relief  ai^  as  frequently  applied. 

Xixf  the  iH«aent,  let  ns  consider  the  romsnoes  of  ohild- 
lite  Uut  these  little  volnmee  c<»itain. 


TBE    CHARITABLE   BIDS    OF  JiSW  TOSK   LIFE. 


For  MTOvl  jean  past  tha  Bo«rda  ot  Health  in  Uie  largo 
eitiM  hne  eironlatod  printed  initrootiona  in  Tuions  l*n- 
gnagai,  oontuning  liinta  abont  the  treabnent  of  infants 
dniing  the  hot  season.  The  following,  as  apeelnieDS,  hare 
bean  ianwd  b^  Piof.  Chandler,  Frcsidrat  of  the  Board  of 


Health  of  New  Y<nk  CTi^,  asd  Dr.  Tsrlor,  Chief  of  the 
YaooinatiMi  Sanaa  : 

"MeTOtiMgleqt  lotManassoI  the  bowels  in  aa  Inbnt.  Conaalt 
the  tainl]?  oc  dlspeuskry  phfiilalan  at  onee,  and  be  wlU  give  Ton 
mlea  sbont  lAat  it  ibonld  tola  and  how  tt  should  be  nnrsed. 
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Keep  yonr  rooms  as  oool  as  possible ;  have  them  well  ventilated* 
and  do  not  allow  any  bad  smell  to  come  from  sinks,  privies,  garbage- 
boxes  or  gutters  about  the  house  where  you  lire.  See  that  your 
own  apartments  are  right,  and  complain  to  the  Bcord  of  Health,  No. 
301  Mott  Street,  if  the  nelgMwrfaood  is  ofTeDsiye.  Wt^en  an  infant 
is  oroes  and  irritable  in  tlie  hot  iriather,  a  trip  on  the  water  will  do  it 
a  great  deal  of  good  (ferryboat  or  aleamboat),  and  may  prevent 
cholera  infantum.  Bo  not  aUofryoiar  children  to  eat  unripe  or 
decayed  fruit.  An  infant  uader  a  year  old  should  not  have  any 
fruit,  except  by  a  phyaiciaiils  order.  In  very  hot  weather  dress 
your  children  in  tiiin  ek>ttiiiig,  and  batlie  them  with  cold  water 
one  or  more  times  a  day.  Children  under  ten  months  to  a  year 
old  do  not  need  anything  bat  the  breast  or  good  milk.  Cow's 
milk,  when  pure,  Is.  mado^tUw  woman's  milk  by  adding  one- third 
water  to  two-tfaiids  aiflk,  and  iwarming  to  blood  heat,  and  a  little 
over  ona- fourth  Of  aii^oomce  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  the  mix- 
ture of  milk  and  wrtar;  hat  in  the  dty  a  good  deal  of  the  milk 
has  plenty  of  water  asd"too<  tttlle  oream.  If  you  do  not  nurse  the 
ohild,  seo  that  tho  nazsingobotUo  tube  and  mouthpleee  are  kept  in 
clean  water  when  not  used;  and  the  addition  of  a  little  soda  will 
keep  it  from  becoming  sour.  If  a  baby  does  not  thrive  well  on 
cow's  miUc,  consult  a  physician,  and  take  him  soon  of  the  milk 
you  are  using,  or  bring  it  to  No.  801  Kott  Street,  and  the  Board  of 
HeaUli  will  eTamine  itior  you." 
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"  If  your  children  have  not  been  Taodnated,  lurre  them  imocin- 
ated  immediately* 

**  If  th^  have  been  raoclaatod,  and'  the  vaeeinatlondid  not  take 
with  any  one  of  them,  hove  it  repeated  at  oaoe. 

"  If  any  member  of  your  family  has  been  vaeelaatod  bot  once, 
and  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  have  a  fresh  v^ocination  now. 

"  It  l3  wise  to  be  vaccinated  onoe  in  every  seven  years,  though 
this  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  necessary. 

*'  Bo- vaccination  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  have  only 
been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  are  now  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  If  all  will  heed  this  warning,  New  York  will  remain  free  from 
small-pox;  those  only  will  have  small-pox  who  do  not  secure  a 
vaccination  which  takes. 

^  Oo  to  your  family  physician,  or  come  or  send  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  801  Mott  Street,  where  free  vaooinatlon  is  performed  daily* 
with  pure  bovine  virus  from  perfectly  healthy  calves.'' 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  although  one  of  the  youngest  adjuncts  of  the 
grand  system  of  juvenile  relief  and  rescue,  has  a  much 
broader  field  for  irork  than  many  of  its  sister  organiza- 
tions. In  the  majority  of  oases,  institutions  ore  founded 
afid  maintained  lA  the  name  of  a  distinct  class  or  religious 
denomination  of  citizens.  This  Society,  however,  takes 
cognizance  of  all  manner  ot  cruelty  to,  or  suffering  by, 
children,  irrespective  of  the  nationality,  the  social  stand- 
ing, or  the  religious  belief,  of  the  parents.        _ 

Previous  to  the  year  1874,  many  complaints  of  cruelty 
to  children  were  made  to  Mr.  Henry  Bergh,  President  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ;  and,  as  f ar  a&  his  onerous  duties  permitted,  ho 
championed  the  cause  of  the  little  safierere.  As  he  had 
become  the  friend  of  dumb  nnimf^R,  he  soon  vma  regarded 
as  the  friend  of  ill-treated  children,  also.  But,  little  by 
little,  the  demands  nx>on  him  for  assistance  so  encroached 
upon  his  time,  that,  believing  there  was  a  large  unworked 
field  for  a  society  that  would  look  solely  after  the  griev- 
ances of  the  little  folks,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  for- 
mation of  such  on  association.  Associating  with  himself 
men  of  kindred  feeling,  the  present  society  was  created  in 
1874,  and  incorporated  as  a  distinet  and  independent  in- 
stitution. But  six  years  have  passed,  and  to-day  the  Soci- 
ety stands  before  the  public  with  a  praiseworthy  reconl, 
and  as  the  model  of  similar  org^anizations  in  sixteen  other 
States,  and  in  England,  France,  Italy,  €krmany  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

Without  conflicting  in  any  respect  with  the  work  of 
other  societies,  it  has  suppressed  the  shameful  exhibition 
of  children  in  public  acrobatic  performances ;  it  has 
stepped  between  the  poor  child  and  the  drunken  parent. 


the  cruel  guardian,  the  inconsiderate  employer ;  it  has 
broken  up  the  traific  in  the  musically  inclined  cliildren  of 
sunny  Italy ;  it  has  relieved  the  fashionable  promenades 
and  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  the  spectacle  of  dirty, 
ragged,  emaciated  peddlers  and  beggars  ;  it  has  taken  the 
complaints  of  childreD,  secured  the  evidence  to  convict 
their  torturers,  and  placed  the  victims  under  benign  in- 
fluences ;  and  it  has  unearthed,  with  an  appalling  axraj  of 
proof,  a  phase  of  child-lite,  which,  under  the  guise  ol  re- 
ligion, was  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  that  has  evsr  been 
brooght  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  Society  is  now  losaied 
in  its  new  quarters,  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street 

The  <'  Wright  Summer  Home,"  for  poor  and  oraelly 
treated  children,  was  established  in  1878.  John  D. 
Wright,  the  President  of  this  Society,  paid  $20,000  for 
the  spacious  mansion  and  suitable  grounds,  and  pkced 
them  in  chatge  of  the  Ameriesn  Female  Guardian  Sodety* 
by  whom  the  enterprise  is  now  managed. 

In  1876,  tiie  managera  of  the  West  Side  Belief  Associa- 
tion, who  had  bean  conducting  invaluable  work  among 
the -poor  dazing  the  Winter  seasons^  put  into  practical 
shape  a  project  lot  enabling  sick  children  and  their 
mothers^  derhre  the  benefits  of  a  resting  speU  beside  the 
se&  The  .lady  visitors  and  agents  of  the  Association,  in 
visiting  the  poor,  found  hundreds  of  women  and  children 
Tvhose  health  demanded  far  more  than  a  day's  exctlrsion 
down  the  harbor,  or  a  trip  to  inland  groves.  To  snatch 
the  youog  and  feeble  from  stifling  tenements;  to  place 
them  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure,  the  air  invigorating ; 
and  to  eupply  them  with  proper  food,  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  medical  aid,  were  the  motives  upon  which  the 
new  enterprise  of  the  Association  was  organized. 

During  the  first  season  the  Sanitarium  was  located  at 
Morgan  Station,  on  Baritan  Bay.  Children  were  gathered 
by  the  visitors  of  the  Association,  and,  with  their  mothers 
as  nurses,  were  supplied  with  free  tickets  to  the  station. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  day's  contingent  at  the  Sanita- 
rium, each  child  and  mother  was  examined  by  volunteer 
physicians,  and  such  medicine  as  was  immediately  required 
was  administered.  In  general  cases  the  little  folks  were 
permitted  to  remain  a  week  at  a  time,  but  where  the  con- 
dition of  health  necessitated  a  longer  rendezvous  the  time 
was  cheerfully  extended.  Food,  of  a  plain  but  wholesome 
character,  was  given  in  reasonable  abundance.  Young 
and  old  were  encouraged  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water  in 
pleasant  weather,  while  the  old  Bowan  mansion  afibrded 
ample  room  for  the  children  to  sleep  and  romp  whenever 
the  day  was  unsuitable  for  outdoor  exercise. 

In  the  following  year  a  building  was  leased  at  Far  Bock- 
away  ;  and  for  the  third  season  a  more  suitable  house  at 
Bockaway  Beach — an  unlucky  hotel  specnlation — was 
taken.  The  rental  included  a  (prove,  out-buildings,  a  pa- 
vilion and  bathing  facilities  on  a  firm  white  beach,  without 
quicksand  or  undertow.  The  hotel  itself  had  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  about  forty  persons,  and  with  altera- 
tions space  was  foand  for  nearly  one  hundred  bedSb 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  charitable  ladiss,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  the  leading  physicians  and  managem  of 
the  large  hospital,  the  Sanitarium  buildings  were  opaottd  in 
October,  1870,  after  the  close  of  the  Summer  season,  as  a 
home  for  the  eonvaleseent  poor  of  the  city.  Thus  the 
Association  is  able  to  utilize  tho  retreat  during  the  graster 
part  of  the  year,  giving  it  up  to  sick  children  during  the 
Smnmer,  sad  to  worthy  eonvalesoonts  daring  the  FalLand 
Spring. 

Next  to  these  institutions  in  rapidity  of  growth  is  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  established  in  1869,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  under  the  snper- 
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Tiaion  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Mount  SK  Yinoent,  with 
Sister  M.  Irene  as  Sister  Superior.  The  first  building  oc- 
cupied was  a  dwelling  in  East  Twelfth  Street  A  basket 
or  orodle  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  for  the  reception  of 
the  waifs  that  might  otherwise  come  to  death  bj  the  vio- 
lence of  their  erring  mothers,  or  their  more  criminal 
fathers.  The  utQitj  of  such  an  institution  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  every  crib  was  occupied. 
The  demand  for  more  accommodations,  as  well  as  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  building,  soon  led  the  Sisters  to 
lease  a  larger  house,  in  Washington  Place,  and  thither  th^ 
children  were  removed.  This,  in  time,  also  became  too 
cramped,  and  in  1872  the  State  contributed  $100,000  and 
the  site,  on  condition  that  the  Sisters  would  raise  a  like 
amount. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1873,  the  new  building  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  Sisters  to  take  posses- 
sion. They  then  added  to  their  duty  of  saving  and  edu- 
cating the  foundlings,  that  of  reforming  fallen  women.  In 
the  Summer  of  1878  the  Sisters,  Ending  themselves  obliged 
to  put  a  great  many  children  out  to  nurse,  purchased  a 
farm,  and  nearly  all  the  babies  that  cannot  be  cored  for  in , 
the  asylum  are  now  sent  there. 

The  new  asylum  is  liberally  provided  with  school- 
rooms, dining-rooms,  playrooms,  dormitories,  bathrooms 
and  kitchens.*  A  kindergarten  has  been  added  to  the  edu- 
cational features  of  the  asylum,  and  besides  the  usual  pri- 
mary branches  the  children  are  instructed  in  deportment, 
the  art  of  bowing  politely  and  walking  correctly.  A  pret- 
tier group  of  modest,  well-behaved  children,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  city. 

On  entrance  into  the  asylum,  the  Sisters  claim,  only 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  foundlings  are  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  the  suooess  of  the  system  of  management 
is  demonstrated  by  the  smallaess  of  the  death  rate  as  shown 
l>y  the  records,  and  the  robust  appearance  of  the  young 
household. 

The  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans, 
whose  asylum  now  occupies  the  entire  block  between  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
fourth  Streets,  fronting  on  the  Boulevard,  was  incorporated 
in  1887.  The  first  asylum,  erected  on  Fifth  Avenue,  be- 
tween Fortyrsecond  and  Forty-third  Streets,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Draft  Riots  of  July,  1863, 
after  tiie  mob  attacked  and  gutted  the  building.  During 
the  hot-headed  persecution  of  the  colored  children,  the 
Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Cotrsotion  plaoed  a  build- 
ing on  Blaokweirs  Island  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of 
the  asylum,  and  the  children  were  removed  thither  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Subsequently  the  asylum  oooupied 
the  building  on  One  Hundred  and  FiHty-first  Eltreet,  now 
the  Union  Home  and  School  for  children  of  deceased  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  In  1867  the  erection  of  the  present 
structure  was  begun,  and  in  June,  1868,  possession  was 
taken.  The  offioen  and  managers,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  superintendent  and  physicians,  are  ladies,  some  of 
whom  give  their  entire  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  institn- 
tioiu  At  the  age  of  twelve,  all  the  children  are  indentured 
to  some  responsible  penon  in  the  country,  unless  a  good 
opportunity  offers  of  apprenticing  a  boy  to  a  trade.  The 
schools  conducted  in  the  building  are  quite  prosperous  in 
a  primary  form,  and  the  most  encouraging  results  have 
been  attained  by  the  managers. 

On  the  comer  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street 
stands  a  massive  building,  erected  for  the  New  York  Jn- 
stittttion  for  the  Blind.  It  is  now  in  its  forty -fourth  year 
of  inoorpontion.  It  is  supported  by  State  appropriations, 
board  fees  from  those  able  to  pay,  and  the  interest  on  the 
iegaoies  and  donaHoas  that  haYe  been  made  it    There  are 


literary,  musical  and  industrial  departments.  In  the  for- 
mer, there  are  classes  ranging  from  the  little  ones  just 
learning  their  alphabet  to  those  able  to  read  rapidly  and 
well.  In  the  industrial,  the  youngest  children  are  first 
taught  bead-work  of  a  simple  kind,  and  from  this  the  girls 
are  placed  in  their  own  department,  where  they  are  taught 
first  to  sew  by  the  hand  perfectly,  and  then  are  placed  at 
the  sewing  and  knitting  machines.  The  boys  are  placed 
at  mattress-making,  where,  from  the  cutting  out  of  the 
ticking  to  the  finish,  they  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  foreman,  also  blind.  Those  not  employed  in  this 
work  are  taught  the  trade  of  bottoming  chairs,  where  they 
soon  become  quite  proficient.  Both  trades  have  as  much 
as  they  can  do  to  fill  orders  sent  them  from  different 
sources.  The  musical  department  is  a  favorite  of  all  the 
inmates.  Exemption  from  sioknesB  in  this  institution  has 
been  quite  remarkable.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  al- 
lowed, the  denial  of  certain  pri'vikges  being  the  penalty 
for  all  •ffenses. 

Almost  within  a  stone's  throw  o|  the  massive  Grand 
Union  Depot  on  Forty-seoend  Btaet  is  the  picturesque 
building  of  the  New  Task  Seoiefy  for  the  Belief  of  the 
Buptured  and  Crippled,  on  the  comer  of  Lexington  Av- 
enue. It  was  founded  by  Dr.  James  Knight  in  1863,  who 
then  threw  open  his  own  residence  for  the  reception  of  this 
species  of  sufferers.  For  a  long  time  there  was  only  room 
for  twenty-eight  indoor  patients,  the  number  of  outdoor 
ones  being  annually  many  hundreds.  As  time  passed 
on,  however,  and  the  public  began  to  reoognize  Dr. 
£night*s  experiment  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  substantial 
countenance,  funds  began  xolling  yx  upon  him,  until  the 
amount  of  contributions  and  the  praises  of  people  able  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  the  effort,  and  the  possible  dimen- 
sions it  might  attain,  led  him  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  conunodious  and  suitable  building.  A  lady  sent  him  a 
check  for  $5,000,  and  a  gentleman  gave  one  for  $21,000, 
both  tar  be  applied  to  the  building  fund.  In  1869  the  hos- 
pital was  completed,  and  as  soon  as  it  obuld  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  surgical  apparatus,  it  was  opened,  and 
the  doctor's  indoor  patients  transferred  to  it. 

All  manner  of  curable  cripples  are  here  treated.  Medi- 
cal and  surgical  aid  is  given  when  necessary.  The  me- 
chanical appliances,  such  as  trusses,  supports,  splints, 
etc.,  are  supplied  free  of  cost  to  those  nnable  to  pay. 
Almost  all  the  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  the  building 
from  Dr.  Knight's  designs,  and  under  his  supervision* 
About  5,000  outdoor  patients  receive  treatment  annually, 
and  300  resident  patients.  The  boys  occupy  an  entire  floor, 
115  fest  deep,  45  wide,  and  18  high ;  the  girk,  the  same 
space  one  flight  up ;  while  the  top  floor,  with  its  glass  sides 
and  three  domes,  is  the  general  playroom.  The  children 
eat  four  times  a  day.  At  breakfast  they  are  served  with 
broiled  meat,  bread-and-butter,  and  ixaSk ;  at  10  o'clock, 
with  bread<«nd*buttar,  fruit,  and  a  bowl  of  water  ;  at  one 
o'clock,  dinner,  of  roast  meat,  boiled  potsiees,  served 
hot,  bread,  and  a  bowl  of  water  ;  supper  at  six  o'clock,  of 
bread  and  milk.  No  child  is  allowsd  to  drink  water  at 
Will,  it  being  served  only  once  a  day,  at  three  o'clock,  save 
at  certain  meals.  To  this  care  in  restricting  the  drinking  of 
water  is  attributed  the  freedom  of  the  patients  from  Sum- 
mer complaints,  even  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  bowel 
difficulties  being  almost  unknown  there.  If  there  is  a 
curable  crippled  child,  and  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
for  its  treatment,  this  institution  receives  the  suffisring 
little  one ;  professional  treatment  and  expensive  surgical 
applianoes,  if  necessary^  are  afforded ;  the  ohild  is  edu- 
cated while  under  treatment,  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
for  several  years,  and,  if  in  indigent  oiroomstances, 
clothed.  • 
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It  woald  nqulie  mora  spaoe  tlifta  we  Imto  •(  oommsnd 
to  aren  iodiont*  the  lutore  and  Mope  of  Hebrew  effi>rtB  in 
the  work  ot  relief,  c*ia  end  edocetioa.  Bnt  the  Hebrew 
Oiphan  Asjlom,  nnder  the  ohareaof  the  Rev.  Dr.  HermMi 
Bau,  in  so  thorough,  progresaiTe  kdA  pnutioal  Id  its  open- 
tioiu,  that  it  is  B  fitting  representative  ol  Hebrew  benero- 
lenoe  tbroaghoat  the  takj.    The  euteipcise  is  is  reality  en 


dreBsee  to  the  ohildren,  the  oompoeition,  prasa-work,  hiad- 
ing  and  embosaiiig  of  vhioh  wera  done  tj  tiie  inmates,  is 
as  fine  a  epeoimen  of  book-making  as  has  ever  been  aeea 
in  this  oonntry.  The  House  ot  Reception  is  on  Eightj' 
sixth  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avennea.  It  is 
dcrigned  for  the  oara  of  female  orphans  and  half-orphans: 
The  giris  are,  like  the  bofs,  given  a  thorongh  common- 


orphan  asylom,  an  industrial  sdiool  and  a  honee  of  recep- 
tion. The  first  of  these  is  a  three-storj  briok  building, 
anetad  ia  1862,  loeated  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  Beventj- 
eerenth  Street,  donated  bj  the  oiij'.  The  indnstrial 
aohool,  in  whioh  we  took  deep  intemt,  is  a  three-storr 
and  bigb-basement  boilding,  in  the  rear  of  the  Aajlnm. 
In  it  an  tenght  all  the  BTateriee  ot  the  printu's  art  and 
the  slioemakei*a  tntde.    A  Tolnme  of  Dr.  Baar'a  abort  kd- 


Thej  a»  tanght  honsekee^ng,  needle- 
work, millinery,  et&  As  they  beoome  old  enough  tiiey 
ara  readily  plaoed  in  good  homes,  or  are  appreatieed  to 
some  handun«ft  tor  whieh  they  have  preferenoe  or  lastd 
A  gnat  deal  of  good  is  done  in  the  way  ot  saTing  orphana' 
estates,  and  ocdleoting  for  them  the  money  on  life  insnr- 
anees  on  the  lirca  ol  tbeir  parents.  The  funds  so  obtdned 
an  put  into  savings  banks  until  XktSx  omen  beoome  ot  age. 
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Tot  mora  than  tiilrtean  jean  this  inatitatioii  has  not  ap-  I  InMj  required,  and  It  i>  expected  Uiat  a  grand,  ehari^  fair 
pealed  to  the  pablio  for  ooatritmtions  of  anj  kind,  exoept    will  soon  be  bald  in  aid  of  a  nav  building  food, 
ttaa  annual  dnea.    Inareaaed  aoDommodaUona  are  abeo- 1     The  Children's  Aid  Sodo^,  althongb  a  Teteian  in  the 


u^mm  or  *bi  ii 
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canse  of  javenile  relief,  is  daily  doing  far  more  service  than 
many,  even  of  its  patrons,  know.  It  was  fonnded  in  1853, 
with  the  secretary  and  one  offioe  boy  for  agents.  In  its 
first  year  it  expended  $4,19^55,  and  provided  197  children 
with  homes,  besides  openihg  two  industrial  schools.  At 
the  present  time  it  employs  112  superintendents,  teachers,- 
matrons  and  agents.  The  Society  now  hbs  twenty-one  in- 
dustrial schools  and  twelve  night  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  9,093  children*  In  1854  it  opened  the 
Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  and  by  1878  it  was  carrying  on 
six  lodging  houses  (the  buildiiigsof  iive  being  its  own  prop- 
erty, valued  at  3300,000),  sheltering  and  instructing  some 
13,652  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  7,554  were  orpbacs.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  it  has  placed  out, 
largely  in  Weatam  homes,  55,717  homeless  persons,  of 
whom  51,000  were  children,  and  received  over  $3,000,000 
from  an  appreciative  public.  Unlike  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  day,  this  Society  is  free  from  debt.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  branches  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  Society's  work : 

Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  0.  O'Connor,  superintend- 
ent, comer  of  Beade,  Duane  and  Chambers  Streets, 

Girls'  Lodging  House,  Mrs.  K  S.  Hurley,  matron,  No. 
27  St  Mark's  Place. 

Eighteenth  Street  Lodging  House,  W.  J.  McCully,  su- 
perintendent. No.  211  West  Eighteenth  Street 

Eleventh  Ward  Lodging  House,  M.  Dupuy,  snperintend- 
ent.  No.  709  East  Eleventh  Street 

Bivington  Street  Lodging  House,  G.  Calder,  eupcrin- 
tendeut,  No.  327  Bivington  Street 

Thirty -fifth  Street  Lodging  House,  H.  Mathews,  super- 
intendent, No.  314  East  Thirty-fifth  Street 

In  addition  to  these  are  tiie  East  Side  Newsboys'  Lov.g- 
ing  Hou«e  at  East  Broadway  and  Gouvemeur  Street,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Miss  Catherine  Wolf ;  a  fruit  and 
flower  mission  ;  a  seaside  *'Home"  at  Bath,  L.  L;  and  the 
following  Industrial  Schools : 

Two  Kindergarten  Schools,  one  in  the  Eighteenth 
Street  School,  aided  by  Mr.  Tuckerman,  and  the  other  in 
Avenue  C,  partly  supported  by  the  ;*  Children's  Chari- 
table Union."  These  ladies,  mainly  Jewish  Americans, 
under  Mrs.  Heidelbach  and  others,  atill  supply  the  poor- 
est children  with  hot  dinaon,  a  great  beiiefaction.  A 
**  kitchen-garden  "  class,  to  teach  household  duties,  has 
been  opened  by  Miss  Dodge  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Street 
school  The  Night  Schools,  which  aocomi^iah  so  useful  a 
work,  are  largely  supported  by  benevolent  indlvidtlals. 
The  German  Night  School  is  maintained  by  a  lady  of 
Boston ;  the  Crosby  Street  Italian  School  by  two  ladies  in 
Morristown ;  the  Franklin  Street  School  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Boosevelt's  family ;  the  Fifty-second  Street  School  by 
the  trustees,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Tuekeiman  and  Mr. 
Potter. 

A  very  interesting  Half-time  School,  for  the  poor  Italian 
street  children,  has  been  opened  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  at  Na  24  Sullivan  Stseet,  under  the  experienced 
teacher,  Mrs.  Alleyn.  This  is  the  third  school  for  poor 
Italians.  The  reading  rooms  at  the  Cottage  Place  School, 
in  the  Italian  School,  and  in  Greenwich  Street,  have  been 
peculiariy  aaoeessfnl  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  1880,  there  were  in  the  six  lodging- 
honses,  13,463  different  boya  and  girls  ;  252,327  meals  and 
180,527  lodgings  were  supplied.  In  the  21  day  and  11 
evening  schools  were  9,662  children,  who  were  tMight  and 
pnrtly  fed  and  clothed  (400,472  warm  meals  were aapplied) ; 
3,764  were  sent  to  good  homes,  mainly  in  the  West ;  2,384 
were  aided  with  food,  medicine,  etc.,  through  the  Sick 
Children's  Mission  ;  3,084  children  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
tb^  **  Seaside  Home  "  (averaging  about  200  per  week)  ; 


531  girls  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine  in  the  Girls'  Lodging  House  and  in  the  industrial 
schools.  There  have  been  7,307  orphans  in  the  lodging- 
houses  ;  $8,601.06  have  been  deposited  in  the  Penny  Sav- 
ings Banks.  Total  number  under  charge  of  the  Society 
during  the  year,  29,757. 

The  report  of  George  S.  Coe,  the  treasurer,  shows  the 
receipts  for  the  past  year  to  have  been  3215,473.61,  and 
the  payments  $211,007.25  ;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$4,466.36. 

The  New  York  Infant  Asylnm  w«g  fonnded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  zeoeiving  and  taking  dunqga  of  foundlings  and 
other  in&mt  o^dien,  of  the  age  (rf  tnpo  yeais  and  under, 
to  provide  for  Hieit  support,  tbeix  moml,  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  education ;  and  alao  to  provide  such 
methods  of  care  and  guidanoa  aa  ahould  tend  to  prevent 
the  maternal  abandonment  of  homdeaa  infjanta,  and  dimin- 
ish the  moral  dangers  and  personal  BaJGexauga  to  which 
homeless  mothers  are  exposed. 

The  House  of  Beoeption  and  Lyiag^n  Department  of 
the  Asylum  is  located  on  Tentii  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of 
Sixty-first  Street,  New  York  City.  The  country  homes 
are  at  Flnahing,  Long  Island,  and  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Westohester  County.  During  1879,  overcrowding  of  the 
Sixty-first  Street  house  was  relieved  by  the  transfer  of  the 
older  children  with  their  nurses  to  the  Mount  Yemen 
Home.  The  Sixty -first  Street  house  is  now  occupied  ex- 
clusively as  *•  The  House  of  Beoeption  and  Lying-in  De- 
partment "  of  the  Asylum.  The  Mount  Vernon  property 
has  well  earned  the  title  of  the  "Mount  Vernon  Homa" 
The  "Administration"  building  has  been  completed* 
This  building  contains  the  i^artments  of  the  resident  offi- 
cers and  employes,  wards  ior  the  accommodation  of  thirty- 
five  women  and  sixty  diiidsen,  together  witii  a  kitchen, 
bakery,  and  dining-room,  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the 
inmates  of  the  cottages,  as  well  as  for  the  occupants  of  thia 
building.  The  •*  Quarantine  "  building  and  the  "Laun- 
dry "  have  been  erected  Two  cottages  are  soon  to  be  in 
readiness 'for  tbe  reception  of  inmates.  The  Flushing 
Home  makes  alwa^  a  gratifying  record  The  total  re- 
ceipts dnciag  1S79  wen  944647.18^  and  the  total  dis- 
bnrsementa,  367,082.04,  akamaig  a  deficiency  after  ex- 
hausting the  baiaiica  on  hand,  January  1st,  1879, 
$21,446.36,  of  ihe  sum  of  ^^938.^.  Thia  mm  largely  due 
to  the  expenditure  in  oomptettBg  and  ffmiahing  the 
Mount  Vernon  Home,  which  coat  during  tile  year  about 
3'i0,000. 

The  New  York  Jniroaile  Asyium,  from  which  we  have 
received  the  twenty-ninth  annual  report,  oonsists  of  the 
Aaylnm  proper  and  ita  two  branches,  the  House  of  Recep- 
tion and  the  Western  Agency.  The  Asylum  is  on  Wash- 
ingtcm  Heights,  near  High  Bridge,  and  stands  on  a  plot  of 
twenty  acre%  of  which  the  buildings  and  yarda  occupy  four, 
the  remainder  being  used  for  farm  and  garden  purposes. 
The  House  of  Beoeption,  erected  in  1858,  is  No.  61  West 
Thirteenth  Street,  and  is  fully  equipped  for  the  permanent 
accommodation  of  ISO  ohildreo.  Lasdy,  a  large  dwelling, 
with  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  at  Nonnal,  near  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  is  occupied  by  the  Westirn  Agemt,  who  pro- 
vides homes  in  difierent  parta  of  ibe  State  for  the  children 
aent  West,  and  who  visits  then  from  time  to  time,  and 
takes  the  general  overnght  of  them. 

As  nearly  3,500  boya  and  gida  have  been  sent  to  the 
State  of  Blinoia,  it  has  ooeasiomdly  taaan  difficult  to  find 
good  homes  for  the  children^  Thef  aro  all  sent  to  Illi- 
nois, because  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  favorable 
enactments,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  Society's  work 
of  indenturing  the  children. 
A  pleasant  visit  to  this  institution  creates  regtet  that 
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spiAoa  wiQ  not  permit  a  lapse  from  a  review  of  the  oarions 
books  before  us  into  a  bit  of  sentiment 

Tiie  nomber  of  children  in  the  Asjium  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1880  was  775,  wid  the  number  reoeiyed,  577  ; 
the  average  nnmber  of  inmates  was  658.  Of  these,  151 
were  indentured,  and  485  discharged  to  their  parents.  Bj 
a  comparative  table,  it  is  shown  that  of  the  number  re- 
ceived, 218  had  both  parents  living,  125  the  father  living, 
193  the  mother  living,  and  33  both  parents  dead.  In  522 
cases  both  parents  were  intemperate,  and  in  47  cases  one 
or  both  were  intemperate.  In  the  early  historj  of  the 
Asylam,  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  were  sent  by 
tue  commitment  of  police  magistrates  ;  but  of  late  years, 
since  the  organization  of  similar  institutions,  most  of  the 
children  are  voluntarily  surrendered  by  parents  or  friends. 
As  this  is  done  before  the  children  become  entirely 
vicions,  the  woric  is  preventive  as  well  as  reformatory. 

Almost  all  residents  of  New  York  City  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, familiar  with  the  House  of  Befuge  on  BandoU's 
Island,  opened  January  1st,  1825,  with  eight  children. 
This  institution  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
of  all  the  State's  charities.  As  it  is  a  reformatory,  it  bears 
many  of  the  marks  of  a  prison.  The  inmates,  of  both 
sexes,  are  committed  by  the  various  courts,  during  their 
minority.  Separate  buildings  are  provided  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  are  provided  with  apartments  where  the  inmates 
are  taught  and  carry  on  various  useful  trades.  Ample 
playgrounds  surround  the  house.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  institation«  which  is 
sacured  by  the  industry  of  the  inmates,  is  one  of  the  small* 
est  beneficial  results  flowing  from  it  As  a  State  institution, 
it  is  strictly  non^seetarian.  Every  Boman  Oatholio  parent 
or  guardian  can  demand  ^at  his  child  or  w«rd  be  sent  to 
the' Protectory  in  Westchester,  where  the  instruoticm  is 
sectarian,  and  the  committing  magistrates  always  accede 
to  the  demand.  This  House  of  Befnga  is  the  pannt  or 
model  of  all  Binllar  institulioiis' in  this  ocmntqr»  asid  of 
many  ttiat  have  baaomanotad  in  Europcu 

The  ele^entti  SDnivenmy  of  ^te  Sistei^ood  of  iiiB  Qood 
Shephecd  wm  oalehmtad  Apifliath,  1880.  This  b«dy  wm 
incorporated  expressly  for  the  paxpose  of  ministettng  to 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  homeleBB,  and  ^e  outeaat,  and  of 
caring  for  litfle  children.  It  is  in  diacge  of  the  Brotestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Dioeese  of  Hew  York.  Boring 
the  preeediogyear  the  SistMs  had  1,457  persons  under  their 
care  in  Si  Barnabas'  House,  and  194  children  in  the  Di^ 
Nursery.  In  June,  1879,  they  opened  their  Summer  Bkmse 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  for  the  raeepticm  of  dbiidxBn  and 
mothers  in  need  of  frerii  air.  Including  the  vartous 
branches,  the  Sisters  gave  19,523  lodgings  and  111,638 
meals  during  the  year. 

The  Wilson  Industrial  School  and  Mission,  now  in  the 
twenty^ighth  year  of  serviee,  is  designed  exclusively  for 
•girls.  Instruction  is  given  to  classes  of  girls  from  the 
Public  Sohools  after  regular  hours,  in  sewing ;  and  shelter 
has  been  extended  to  many  wom«)  and  young  girls  in  the 
Night  Befuge. 

The  Five  Poatto  Housek>f  Industry  has  commended  it* 
self  to  the  charitable  people  of  the  city  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  so  strongly,  that  it  has  been  supported 
in  caring  for  more  than  32,000  children  in  its  day  school. 
Ghildren-of  poor  parents  are  received,  clothed,  fed  and 
taught  Instruction  is  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  house- 
work, shoemaking  and  type-setting,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  teach  thoroughly  that  wMdi  will  enable  the  boys  and 
girls  to  support  themselves  in  the  future. 

In  1870,  authority  was  obtained  .from  the  Legislature 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  two  free  baths 
lor  the  city.     They  were  built  and  used  during  that  Sum- 


mer, one  being  located  at  Fifth  Street,  East  Biver,  and 
the  other  at  Bethune  Street,  North  Biver.  During  the 
years  between  1870  and  1876,  the  spirit  of  economy  among 
the  city's  rulers  was  such  that  nothing  was  done  toward 
increasing  the  number  of  free  hatha  In  the  latter  year, 
however,  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Commissioner 
Allan  Campbell,  authority  to  construct  four  additional 
baths  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature.  These  were 
built  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  were  stationed  as 
follows :  one  at  Thirty-seventh  Street,  East  Biver ;  one 
at  Qouverneur  Street,  East  Biver ;  one  at  One  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth  Street,  Enst  Biver  ;  and  one  at  Fifty-first 
Street,  North  Biver.  In  1878,  a  new  bath  was  built  and 
placed  at  the  Battery,  where  it  was  sadly  needed  ;  and  in 
1879,  the  last,  making  eight  in  all,  was  constructed  and 
located  at  the  foot  of  East  Nineteenth  Straet 

Mr.  James  McCartney,  Superintendent  of  the  Bath  De- 
partment,  furnishes  the  following  list  of  the  number  of 
baths  taken  from  June  1st  to  the  close  of  the  season,  Oo« 
tober  15th,  1830 ; 

31ALES.  Females.  Total. 

Nineteenth  St,  R  R 287,432      U0,598      848,030 

Fifth  St.,  E.  B 436,691      177,769      614,45^ 

Thirty-seventh  St,  E.  R 301,870      204,901      506,774 

112thSt,E.  R 209,492      101,106      810,398 

Gouvemeur  St.,  E.  R 374,587      158,153      532,740 

Bethune  St,  N.  R 220,223      125,728      315,954 

Flfty-flrst  St,  N.  R 176,088      132,137      308.2  5 

Battery,  N.B 870,527      244.633      615,165 

Total 2,328,915  1,255,023  3,581,938 

The  cost  of' each  batn  ayerages  $12.50  per  day. 

A  familiar  Summer  enterprise  on  behalf  of  children 
and  their  mothers  are  the  exoursiQas  of  the  Floating  Hos- 
pital of  St  John's  Guild.  The  hospital  boat  is  furnished 
by  the  Guild,  and  wealthy  gentlemen  hare  taken  turns 
hiring  powerful  tugs  to  draw  the  motley  load.  Between 
the  8th  of  July  and  the  16th  of  September  last,  forty  ex- 
cursions were  given,  which  enabled  23,166  mothers  and 
childwn  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fresh  saaHiiz.  A  dinner 
of  meal%  vegetables,  bnad,  butterand  tea  was  provided  on 
the  baxge  for  mothers  and  the  older  children,  and  pure 
milk  w«B  furnished  for  the  young  children.  Medicine, 
also,  wms  provided.  The  cost  was  31^  cents  for  each  per- 
son. 

During  last  Summer  a  onilding  was  eraetad  on  West 
Thirty^foufih  Street,  near  T^th  Avenue,  known  aa  the 
Free  Hospital  for  Children.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Oietors  of  St.  Mary,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Ghureh,  and  is  designed  solely  for  young  children  that  are 
free  from  any  contagious  disease.  The  front,  of  four 
stories  of  pressed  brick,  looming  far  up  above  the  elevated 
railroad  tracks,  is  quite  an  architectural  feature  of  that 
section.  The  Sisters  of  the  Order  in  charge  of  this  hospi- 
tal have  also  a  large  school  in  Forty-sixth  Street,  another 
at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  a  third  at  Memphis,  Tenu. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  great  duster  of  buildings  in- 
tended for  the  relief  and  education  of  the  little  folks,  is 
the  new  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys,  in  Lafayette  Pbce. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  has  been  erected  by  the  contributions  of  300,000  mem- 
bers of  St  Joseph's  Union,  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Bev.  Father  J.  C  Drumgoole  has 
been  the  active  spirit  in  this  enterprise,  and  has  so  man- 
aged the  work  of  erection  that  there  is  no  debt  to  darken 
the  very  noticeable  structurCi  He  has  had  charge  of  the 
Home  in  Warren  Street  for  many  years,  and  last  year  fur- 
nished there  48,795  free  meals,  15,915  free  lodgings,  600 
suits  of  clothes  and  300  pairs  of  shoes,  besides  conducting 
a  school  of  350  children*     He  says  of  the  new  building,. 
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whioh  ia  to  b«  oponad  this  Spring :  "  Our  poipoae  u  to 
fmniah  »  oheeifal  home  for  mil  poor  bo^a  «ho  hmve  no 
other  plaoe  to  go  to.  We  endesvoi  to  bring  them  onder 
good  inBoAiUMi,  find  them  work,  mod  ednoata  mad  tnia 
them  lo  beoome  good  and  Tualal  oitizana.  We  do  not  re- 
atriot  oar  homo  to  Oatholioa,  altlaough  it  is  a  Oatholio 
aoho^  AH  children  of  STerj  oreed  mre  welooma,  and  the 
■bset  door  ia  tHrnvja  open." 

The  ohnroh  voA  in  behalf  of  poor  and  aiok  ohildreo 
embraoea  a  number  of  iotorastiag  featntea,  «bioh  are  seen 
in  part  in  aoma  of  the  more  diatinotiTe  inatitntiona,  the 
Oreohe  being,  parhapa,  the  moat  notable.  That  of  Qraoe 
P.  E.  Obnroh  ia  a  worth;  repreaeutatiTe  of  thia  part  of  ja- 
Tenile  eharitabla  work..  There  eTar^eare  ia  taken  of  ohil- 
dren  and  babes  of  working  people  who  wiah  to  learo  tham 


plaoed  in  ^  oars  of  Alts.  Webb,  who  hia  had  oharge  of 
the  lost  ehildroa'a  dormitorj  for  aaaj  jmn.  Bj  tbia 
■Taten  aU  thoohildren  loat  in  the  itneta  who  an  not  ealled 
for  at  the  atation-honaea,  or  reetorad  to  their  partDta,  are 
gathered  at  the  oeatnl  offioe  ever;  night,  and  oaied  for 
until  restored  to  their  homes. 

liibend  as  an  oar  people,  and  excellent  as  ia  the  man- 
alternant  of  oar  diveraifled  jnfenils  oharities,  there  ia  ono 
method  hj  which  aiok  ohildren  maj  be  benefited  atill 
mora  Alreadj  the  aaooeaa  of  the  Amerioan  ajatam  of 
giving  the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  ailing  a  briel  airing  at  the 
seasiJe  or  in  the  oonotiy,  haa  lad  to  the  inaognratkMi  of 
ainular  efEbrts  in  Tarions  parte  of  Eorope.  Bat  there  tbe 
projectors  go  a  step  further  than  we  do,  and  eatabliah  ' 
what  an  known  as"  vaoatioaooloniea."    Paator  Bion  took 


in  land  handa  dnring  the  honra  thej  ore  toiling  in  tiia 
shops  and  faotorioa, 

Anj  notice  of  the  ingtitntioiia  for  the  jonng  in  the  mo- 
tropolia  wonld  be  incomplete  withont  a  word  of  commsn- 
dfltion  for  the  admirable  sjatem  In  force  in  the  Polioo  De- 
partment for  the  reoOToiy  of  loat  children.  II  a  child  is 
loat,  the  parent  ahonld  go  at  onoeto  the  atation-honae  near- 
est the  reaidenea  and  report  the  ohild'a  name,  age,  appear- 
ance and  how  dressed.  The  parent  maj  either  wait  or 
retom  in  the  erening  for  intelligenoQ  of  the  miMing  one. 
Whan  aa  officer  on  hia  beat  finds  a  loat  child  he  takes  it  at 
onoe  to  his  preoinet  qnarters,  and  a  record  is  mada  Thna, 
parents  will  often  find  tbe  child  at  the  stotion-honss  when , 
the;'  eall  to  report  its  loaa.  If  the  child  ia  not  called  (or 
bj  nine  o'elook  in  the  erening,  uid  cannot  giTc  ita  name 
or  residence,  ao  as  to  be  taken  home  by  an  officer,  it  is 
taken  to  Police  Hcmliiniirten,  oa  Uolberrr  Street,  and 
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the  ioitiatire  in  SwitKerlanJ,  atarting  a  oolonj  in  the 
oomitry  at  Trogen,  where  he  allowa  aiok  children  to  re- 
main fonrteen  days,  at  least  Dr.  Yamntrapp,  Banitar; 
Conncilor  of  Franktort-on-the-KUn,  hearing  of  the  sao- 
oees  of  thia  colon;,  viaiteid  it,  and  waa  so  impreaaod  with 
ita  merit,  that  on  his  retam  tie  organized  oommitteea  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  several  of  the  largo  German  dtiea, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Stattgart  and  Vienna  hare  done  mooh 
dnring  the  post  three  seaaona  In  this  line.  The  oommit- 
tees  and  work,  nnder  tha  SBperrisioD  of  experienced 
physicianB,  meet  with  liberal  anpport  from  the  pnblic, 
end  warm  indorsement  ttota  tbe  onthoritieB.  Acoording 
to  their  phjrioil  condition,  children  are  allowed  to  re- 
main at  these  vacation  colonies  from  two  weeks  to  th« 
entire  aaason,  and  hare  eret;  attention  that  medical 
soienoe  oan  sncfgesk  An  extension  of  onr  own  eystem 
after  this  plan  woold  doubtless  proro  bene&daL 
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THE  ROSE. 
In  his  towar  tat  the  poat, 

Qazlng  on  tbs  roaring  ma. 
"  Take  OlIb  rose,"  he  sighed,  "snd  throw  It 

'Where  there's  none  thmt  lOTeth  me. 
On  the  loob  the  billow  bnntetb, 

And  elnka  back  Into  the  sea«; 
Bat  In  vsln  mj  spirit  thlisteth 

8d  to  bnrst  and  be  at  bbsb. 
Take,  O  sea,  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  Iain  against  my  breaatt 
On  thy  blook  ahA  aogry  boaom 

It  nill  find  a  aurer  rest 
lite  Is  Tain  and  lite  Is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind; 
Bate  and  scorn  and  hanger  toUow 

Him  Uiat  toQeth  for  hla  kind." 
Forth  Into  the  night  be  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smUe  did  msrk 
How  the  anrly  tempest  whirled  It 

Swltt  Into  the  hungry  dark. 
foam  and  spray  drive  baek  to  leeward, 

And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan, 
DriRa  the  helpless  bloesom  aeawatd 

Throngh  the  breakers  all  alone. 


THE   CANON.  TRAGEDY. 

By  Clara  G.  Dollivek. 

Chapteb  L 
-.Ba  FEEDEB  eaid  that  the;  must 
^  keep  Snmmat  boarden ;  and  the^ 
A  did.  That  lodaabtable  woman  b1- 
N  wa^s  oorried  CTerything  before  her, 
y  "I  aaj,"  aha  aaid  to  Jsne,  her 
H  seoond,  "that  there  is  no  other  wa^ 
f|  to  keep  the  mill  a-going;  jonz  pa 
L  thinks  that  oabbagea  and  things  is 
%  enough,  bat  there's  other  tliiags  to 
V  live  for  besides  eating  ;  and  we  mtut 
apraoe  np,  and  advertise,  and  do  onr 
^  beat  We're  sore  of  Miss  Titterkin, 
)    poor  thing." 

1^       Jane    was    foil    of    energy,    and 
'    agreed;  Enlalia  said  it   would  kill 
her. 
Her  mother  sniffed  ooutemptuonsly — Mrs.  Feeder  is  a 
little  eoarse,  perhaps — and  said  that  "  she'd  get  a  miglit; 
cheap  funeral  ont  of  thai  honseL*' 
Enlalia  dissolved  in  tears,  and  said  no  mor& 
Aa  to  Mr.  Feeder,  he  attended  to  his  "  cabbages  and 
things,"  and  kept  pretty  mnoli  ont  of  the  way. 

Theira  was  a  long,  low  honse,  with  a  bare  look  abont 
it,  aa  thoogh  it  had  been  tncked  awaj  there  and  forgotten ; 
there  was  no  garden,  hot  the  roof  was  sloping  and  mossy, 
and  the  green  grass  grew  loxnriantly  from  the  front  door 
down  to  the  fence. 

Tne  Summer  boarders  seemed  to  like  that  mossy  root 
uid  r»ak  grass,  especially  Biobard  Hart  and  his  annt, 
Patty  Titterkin,  who  came  first  of  all 

Bhe  was  a  little  lady,  with  snowy  hair,  which  had  a 
annny  ripple  in  it  somewhere,  and  kind,  bright  eyes. 

The  Feeders*  Spaniah-bnilt  honae  was  the  only  one  at 
the  head  of  the  oanon  ;  their  nearest  neighbor  lived  seven 
miles  awi^— seven  miles  of  the  roughest  kind  of  riding. 

ki  a  road,  the  dusty  traok  vaa  a  perfect  failure  ;  as  a 
horseback- trail,  it  was  no  great  success  ;  they  crossed  Bu- 
luleada  Creek  fonr  or  five  times,  and  in  many  plaoes  a 
lalae  step  on  the  part  of  the  borsss  would  hftve  been  dan- 
gsrous,  indeed. 


A  qneer  plaoe  for  Summer  boarders,  seven  miles  np  that 
wild  canon  I 

There  was  nothing  to  sec^  and  little  to  do  ;  but  Uiss 
Titterkin  had  been  there  before,  and  liked  it,  and  tha 
others  cams  beoatiBe  they  liked  Miss  Titterkin 

The  adverttsemests  brought  but  one  visitor,  a  blaok- 
eyed,  not  too  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  by  the  name  of 
Dubedat  At  first  the  others  avoided  him,  but  ho  was 
quiet  and  polite,  and  fell  into  their  waya  after  a  whil& 

He  admired  Florenoe  Falrleigh  immensely,  aa,  indeed, 
who  did  not  ?  Bhe  was  eighteen,  round-dieeked  and 
pretty.  The  belle  of  the  party,  Enlalia,  the  novel-reader, 
felt  heraeU  injnied,  in  some  way,  by  Florenoe's  prettisess, 
imd  hated  her. 

By  her  mother's  command,  Enlalia  waited  on  the  tabis, 
and  took  care  to  give  her  enemy  burnt  cakes  and  cold  cot- 
fee,  by  way  of  rerenge ;  rather  prosaic  vengesnoe  tor  a 
novel-reader,  one  would  think.  Bhe  had  her  own  bitter- 
ness of  spirit)  for  Bicbard,  with  vhom  she  thought  herself 
in  love,  was  in  love  with  Florenoe,  and  jealous  of  ths 
stranger — a  very  silty  jealousy,  and  he  took  no  pains  to 
conoetd  it— but  Bicbard  was  only  twenty. 

One  night  Mrs,  Helps  and  Mlsa  Titterkin  sat  on  the 
steps ;  the  others  were  playing  oroqnet,  all  bnt  Biohard, 
who  leaned  against  the  tall  pine  which  stood  just  inaids 
ths  fence.  Bichard  and  Florence  had  a  first  dass-qnairel 
on  haikd,  in  which  she  was  coquettish,  and  he  was  highly 
nnreasonaUe. 

"Oome  here,  Bichard,  and  talk  to  me,"  sud  Miss  Tit- 
terkin, sorely  tronbled  to  see  her  favorite  distressed. 

"Yes,  do  go,  Ccenr-de-Xiion,"  said  Florenoe;  "jon  are 
in  my  way." 

*'  T«,  do  go,  Mr,  Hart, "  said  Joe  Stumble—  "  Horrid  Joe 
Stumble,"  the  girls  called  him — "yon  ore  distracting  my 
partner's  attention." 

Bioliard  muttered  "  Beg  pardon,"  and  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tree — go  he  woaldn't. 

Meanwhile  Florence — "Florenoe  the  Fair,"  they  bad 
nicknamed  her— leaned  on  her  mullet  and  flirted  desper- 
ately with  Dubedat— all  the  girb  said  that  Florenoe  liked 
to^rt, 

Bnt  she  soon  made  such  progress  that  she  became  tired 
of  it^  or  perhaps  had  twinges  of  conscience ;  for  finally  she 
turned  her  attention  to  Joe  Stumble,  who  was  delighted 
beyond  measure.  His  niece  Victoria  looked  on,  and  whis- 
pered to  Mamie  Helps : 

If  Uncle  Joe  only  knea  when  he  was  being  made  fim 
of,  it  would  be  some  comfori" 

All  this  time  little  Miss  Titterkin's  kind  little  heart  was 
grieved.  Bichard  was  her  nepbew,  and  her  dear  favorite ; 
he  had  been  held  in  her  arms  when  he  was  a  soft-cheeked 
baby,  and  she  a  blooming  girl ;  he  had  been  to  school  to 
her,  and  learned  better  lessons  than  come  out  of  books ; 
now  he  lived  with  "Aunt  Fstty,"  and  took  aa  much 
oare  of  her  as  her  independence  wonid  allow,  which  was 
very  little,  indeed.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  school- 
teacher becomes  too  old  to  teach,  though,  indeed.  Mi— 
Titterkin's  eyes  were  young,  and  gave  a  sharp  contradic- 
tion to  the  story  told  by  her  snow-white  hair. 

She  liked  Florenoe,  too.  Florence  had  made  her  bright 
self  BO  extra  bright  to  her,  that  she  could  not  help  liking 
her,  though  just  now  she  was  the  least  little  bit  provoked 
to  see  her  behave  so  badly. 

After  a  while,  when  the  game  of  croquet  was  ended, 
they  all  oame  and  sat  down  by  the  two  elderly  ones,  and 
Jane  and  Enlalia  oome  out,  too.  It  was  very  "homey" 
at  the  Feeders':  no  one  there  believed  too  muoh  in  oeie- 

"  Let's  go  pionioking  somewhere  to-morrow,"  proposed 
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Yictoria  MoArrow,  a  sharp-feiitured,  merrj,  blaok-eydd 
girl,  who  looked  schoolteacher,  every  inch. 

*<  *  Barkis  is  willin'/  "  responded  Mrs.  Helps,  "  if  Mrs. 
Feeder  can  tell  ns  of  a  good  place." 

"  Ask  tbe  girls,*'  called  ont  that  energetic  woman  from 
some  interior  place,  wheaoe  issued  the  soand  of  much 
Bweepmg.  "  They  are  always  cavorting  on  the  hills  round 
here." 

"  Where  shall  we  go,  Jane  ?"  asked  Miss  Titterkin. 

Jane  seemed  to  be  the  iavorite.  Somehow,  these  ethe- 
real girls  are  never  appreciated. 

••The  Poplars  is  a  good  place,"  responded  Jane. 
«  There's  a  big  flat  rock  there  to  eat  your  lunches  on,  and 
lots  of  trees  around.     Qood  place,  Laly,  eh  ?" 

"It  is  so  dangerous  I*'  murmured  Eulalia. 

"Dangerous  1  Fiddlesticks  and  drums  I  Anyplace  is 
dangerous  if  you  make  it  so.  People  mustn't  jump  off  the 
rock,  that's  all,"  she  explain 

••  Ay  or  nay  ?"  asked  Victoria  of  each  one,  and  each  one 
answered  *•  Ay  I" 

Then  she  ctJled  to  Biohard,  who  had  disappeared,  to 
oome  and  give  his  consent ;  but  no  Richard  came. 

"  Never  mind  him/'  said  Mrs.  Helps ;  "he  is  all  right. 
Dick  never  makes  objectiona" 

"  No,  never  I"  replied  Victoria,  looking  scornfully  toward 
her  Uncle  Joe. 

Victoria  had  informed  eyery  one  of  the  party  in  strict 
oonfldence  that  she  couldn't  endure  Uncle  Joe,  and  only 
invited  him  k>ecause  he  was  rich,  -and  she  hoped  he  would 
have  the  grace  to  pay  her  bills — which  he  had  not  He 
always  criticised  and  made  objections  to  everything,  and 
was  continually  begging  his  gpraceless  niece  to  take  good 
oare  of  her  precious  health. 

"Thank  you.  Undo  Joe,"  she  said,  one  day.  "I 
always  have  done  so  ;  that's  why  it  is  so  good.  But  you 
are  very  kind  to  trouble  yourself,  I'm  sure." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Stumble  cleared  his  throat,  and  peered 
at  her  from  behind  his  big  round  eyeglasses,  but  seemed 
to  think  it  best  to  say  nothing. 

When  Victoria  gave  so  emphatic  a  response  to  Mrs. 
Help8*s  remark  Mr.  Stumble  was  busy  consulting  Eulalia 
in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  The  Poplars,  and  had  just 
opened  his  mouth  for  a  soul-harrowing  protest,  when  Mrs. 
Helps  arose,  and  proposed  that  they  should  retire  at  once, 
in  order  to  make  an  early  start  the  next  morning. 

Florence's  heart  \v^as  full  of  teara  She  could  not  bear 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any  one,  least  of  all  with  Richard ; 
and  now  he  had  gone  ofl,  and  she  could  not  bid  him  good- 
night She  kept  back  the  tears,  however,  and  kissed  his 
Aunt  Patty  twice  very  tenderly. 

The  gentle  little  lady  guessed  that  the  girl's  heart  was 
nAich  troubled,  and  stroked  her  soft  hair  and  forgave  her 
as  she  bade  her  good-night  She  longed  to  help  her,  toa 
She  was  always  helping  her  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
Florence  taught  a  horde  of  restless  little  barbarians  in  the 
adjoining  room  to  hers  at  school,  and  had  not  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  success. 

"  Poor  child  1"  thought  Patty.  "  She  looks  as  she  does 
oomefcimes  at  school^so  worried  1" 

Victoria  McArrow  came  up,  and  put  her  arm  around 
Florence,  and  walked  her  off,  saying  that  she  wanted  to 
tell  her  something. 

"  If  Uncle  Joe  should  propose  to  you,  Florry,"  she  said, 
"  you  must  let  us  know,  and  we'll  plague  him  to  death." 

"  Indeed,  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Florence, 
laughing,  but  quitd  in  earnest,  too.  "  If  he  ever  does  get 
so  desperate,  I'll  never  let  you  know  it — poor  man  I" 

••I  don't  believe  he  ever  will,"  responded  Vic,  "for  he's 
too  dreadfully  stiogy  ever  to  support  a  wife," 


"  He  will  never  have  me  to  support,  I  asbure  you,'* 
said  Florence,  emphatically. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  returned  Victoria,  as  she  stopped  at 
the  door  of  her  room.  "You  needn't  look  so  sharp  about 
it,  old  lady.  The  Lion-hearted  will  feel  better  to-morrow, 
perhaps.     Good-night" 

"Good-night,"  answered  Florence,  in  the  most  careless 
of  voices,  but  secretly  annoyed  and  wretched. 

It  was  better  to  die  young,  she  thought,  than  to  live  a 
whole  lifetime  in  such  a  miserable  world. 


Chapter  IL 

Flobenoe  sat  down,  and  indulged  in  the  blues  for  a 
little  while,  then  proceeded  to  undress  herbcll.  Even 
very  unhappy  people  must  go  to  bed. 

Just  as  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  her  night-dress,  and 
was  braiding  her  long,  fair  hair,  somebody  tapped  at  the 
door.  She  knew  that  her  eyes  were  red  with  tears,  and 
she  supposed  it  was  "  that "  Mamie  Helps,  who  was  always 
running  in  just  at  bedtime,  so  she  hesitated,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  put  out  her  light,  and  then  open  the  door ; 
she  put  her  finger  on  the  burner,  but  drew  it  back  asain, 
thinking  to  herself  :  "How  rude  of  mo  !  What  does  it 
matter,  anyway  t" 

There  came  another  tap. 

"Is  that  you,  Mamie  ?"  asked  Florenbe. 

"No,  it  is  I,  dear,"  said  Miss  Titterkin. 

Florence  opened  the  door  quickly,  looking  with  fright-, 
ened  eyes  at  her  friend.    She  was  sure  that  Richard  was 
killed. 

Miss  Titterkin's  face,  however,  reassured  her. 

"May  I  oome  in,"  she  said,  "and  talk  to  you  a  little 
while,  dear  ?" 

She  looked  timid,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  her  welcome. 

Florence  pulled  forward  a  chair. 

"Certainly,"  she  said  ;  but  she  was  a  little  timid,  too  ; 
she  was  not  at  all  sure  of  what  Miss  Titterkin  mi:;h&  say. 

The  little  lady  looked  very  gantle,  and  pulled  tlij  cLair 
up  by  the  bedside,  saying  : 

•'You  get  into  bed,  Florence,  and  keep  warm,  ^hilo  I 
talk  to  you." 

Florence  did  as  she  was  bid,  all  the  time  wondering 
greatly. 

No  one  in  that  merry  party  had  ever  lifted  so  much  as 
a  corqer  of  the  curtain  which  separated  the  past  life  of 
the  little  old  maid  from  the  present.  Her  nephew  Richard 
knew  something,  perhaps,  and  guessed  more,  and  all  had 
a  dim  perception  that  the  kind  little  heart  had  once  been 
wrung  with  bitter  pain. 

Those  who  koew  her  beet,  knew  best  how  good  she 
was ;  those  who  knew  her  least  knew  that  she  must  be 
good.  The  purest  of  hearts  come  out  from  trouble  purer 
and  sweeter — only  the  commoner  days  are  scarred  and 
broken. 

"Ton  and  Richard  were— were— disagreeing  this  mom* 
ing,  were  you  not,  dear  ?" 

The  tears,  of  which  Florence's  heart  was  full,  rose  up 
and  choked  her  voice.     She  nodded. 

**I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  both  so  unhappy,  be- 
oause— I  love  you  both,  you  know,  and  because  it  re- 
minded me." 

Florence  looked  at  her  companion  wistfully,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  but  said  notliiug.  Silence  in  certaiiily 
golden  sometimes — her  eyes  were  speaking  better  than  her 
lips  could  have  done. 

"I  know  I  may  trust  you,"  said  Miss  Titterkin,  com- 
posedly ;  "  and  I  think  I  may  help  you,  if  I  tell  you." 

Florence  nodded. 
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"I  OBoe  bad  a  triead,"  eha  ooDtdaned,  "whom  I  loved 
Teiy  deorlj  ;  it  seema  to  me  that  nobody  can  realize  hoa 
deaily,  but  I  snppoee  all  feel  &bont  the  aame  at  leut  oooe 
in  their  lives.  I  vas  fonng  then,  and  strong  and  happy, 
and  I  loTed  him  eery  mnoh  ;  aa  jon  love  Biohord,  dear,  I 
think." 

Florenoe's  face  turned  ao^et ;  bnt  she  aaid  neither  A7 
nor  Na;. 

"He loved  me,  aa  I  am  snre  Biohard  lovu  700,  and — 
life  waa  very  pleaaant  jost  then,  and  Tar;  pleasant  to 
look  fonratd  ta"  She  paused  a  few  momenta,  for  her 
voioe  irae  choking,  too  ;  bnt  she  went  on  in  a  minnte  or 
eo,  ateadilj  :  "We  quarreled — about  some  trifle  so  smnll 
that  I  sbonld  l<mg  ainoe  hav«  forgotten  it,  had  I  not  had 


Florenoe  pnt  her  t«o  hands  ont,  took  Uioa  Titterkin'a 
face  in  them  and  kiaaed  it  tvo  or  three  time*,  bat  atill 
aaid  nothing. 

"Xoa  see,  dear,  how  it  will  help  70a — and  709  will  Irt 
it  ?"  aha  said,  riaing  to  go. 

"  Tee,"  whispered  Fioienca. 

"Qood-night,  then." 

"Good-night." 

And  Florence  tamed  her  fair  head  on  the  pillow,  aad 
had  snoh  a  long  and  seriona  "  think  "  aa  her  oacelesa  brain 
waa  iarel7  troubled  with. 

The  next  morning  the  pionio  party  started  off  in  high 
glee,  Biobard  making  no  objeotionB,  as  was  anticipated, 
although  he  looked  rather  solemn.    Aa  for  Florenoe,  aa 


each  reaaon  to  remember.  We  beoame  oold  ftnd  angry 
with  each  other,  and,  aomehow" — the  poor  little  voice 
was  choking  more  and  more — "and  the  day  never  seemed 
to  oome  for  na  to  make  ap^  Then,  after  ■  while,  he— he 
—changed.  I  was  ao  distant,  so  oold,  how  ooald  ho  oome? 
and — he  changed — he  did  not  love  me  an7  more — and  we 
wereparted.  He  was  married  afterward;  bnt  I— I  have  beoi 
throogh  lifo  aiane.  11  ha  had  died,  I  oonld  have  looked 
forward  to  the  life  where  then  are  no  more  parting! ;  bnt 
ohange— I  aoaroely  dare  believe  that  Death  oan  torn  the 
dear  heart  back  to  me ;  bnt  still — how  oan  I  know  ? — per- 
haps  "    There  was  a  long  pansa. 

"  There's  somethiog  in  this  world  amiai,  which  will  be 
nniiddled  by-and-by,"  she  added,  sadly. 


w.—  SIB  rial  iSi. 

she  intended  to  be  very  meek,  and  make  np  at  the  fiiat 
opportunity,  aho  took  vengeanoe  beforehand  by  teaaing 
and  ooqnetting  to  her  heart's  content. 

Eulalia  aooompanied  the  party  aa  guide ;  Mr.  and  Un, 
Feeder  and  the  energetic  J'aoa  declined  going. 

"  We've  got  to  go  down  the  canon  to  Uilliken'a  to  boy 
np  provision^  ao  well  go  to-day,  as  you're  all  g^ng  to  be 
off,"  said  Mrs.  Faeder.  "  We  may  have  rather  a  lata 
dinner,  but  Sulalia  most  have  the  potatoes  hiling  nginat 
oja  getting  home," 

The  norel-ioader  turned  her  head  the  other  way,  and 
pretended  not  to  hear— potatoes  ware  so  vnlgar. 

Biohard  seemed  in  yvtj  bad  spirita,  and  did  not  go  near 
Florenoe  alter  they  leaohed  The  Poplan.    At  flnt  the 
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youDg  lad/  was  merry  and  Bauer,  and  thonght,  **  Never 
mind^liy-aud-by  1"  But  after  they  hud  eateu  Innoh  she 
began  to  be  very  qniet,  and  when  Mr.  Dnbedat  proposed  to 
go  and  explore  the  great  flat  rock  which  overhnng  a  very 
respecttfbla  preoipioe,  Florence  gave  a  careless,  almost 
melauoiioly  *'  Yes,"  and  went  immediately. 

'*KicUard  !"  said  Miss  Titterkin. 

"Aunt  Patty?"  responded  Richard,  going  to  her  and 
sitting  down  at  her  feet. 

•*  Why  don't  you  make  up  with  Florence  ?" 

Bichari  flushed  and  started  ;  he  had  an  insane  idea  that 
everybody  was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  love  for  Florence, 
and  of  his  heartache,  while  of  course  everybody  knew  all 
about  it 

*'iS^e  wants  to  make  up,  I  know,"  said  Aunt  Patty, 
gently,  dreadfully  afraid  of  sajiog  too  much  and  being 
thougbt  a  busybody. 

Bicbard  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  no  audible 
reply. 

Meanwhile  Florence  stood  almost  upon  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  looking  at  her  companion  with  wondering,  fright- 
ened eyes. 

"  Ton  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
"  but  think  what  depends  upon  your  answer.  It  is  useless 
for  you  to  scream — I  have  a  pistol  in  my  pocket" 

When,  as  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  rock,  Mr.  Dnbe- 
dat had  first  asked  her  to  marry  him,  Florence  was  very 
sorry  ;  then,  as  the  truth  slowly  crept  to  her  mind,  aston- 
ishment and  terror  took  the  place  of  pity. 

This  quiet  gentleman,  a  little  "  queer  "  in  his  ways,  but 
pleasant  and  polite,  was  insane;  an  escape  from  Stockton, 
perhaps. 

There  was  a  look  in  his  face  that  told  the  truth  plainly, 
even  to  Florence's  young  eyes. 

To  htand  upon  tiie  edge  of  that  dreadful  rock  and  hear 
his  threats,  women  with  more  courage  and  nerve  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  growing  faint  ^very  sound 
seemed  to  come  to  her  ear  with  terrible  distinctness — a 
little  bird  which  was  "  cheeping  "  in  a  tree  near  by ;  Mamie 
Helps  and  Victoria,  who  were  chatting  and  laughing  up 
somewhere  among  the  poplars ;  even  Miss  Titterkin's  soft 
voice,  as  she  talked  to  Richard — she  heard  them  all  clearly, 
with  the  thonght  that  she  should  ne^r  hear  them  again. 
A  little  bush  grew  by  her  side,  and  she  dutched  it,  willing 
not  to  be  faint,  determined  to  be  brave. 

Miss  Titterkin  and  Richard  were  both  watching  her, 
and  both  saw  it 

•<She  is  sick,"  said  Aunt  Patty.  «Go  and  tell  her  I 
want  her.  I'm  a/raid  of  that  man;  I  have  never  liked 
him." 

Richard  stood  up ;  so  did  she ;  but  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  go.  He  had  been  jealous ;  was  yet,  perhaps,  and — well, 
he  did  not  like  to  go. 

**  Go,  quick,  Richard  1"  said  Aunt  Patty,  in  a  sharper 
voice  than  he  had  ever  heard  before.  '*  Why  donU  you 
go?" 

Richard  walked  up  to  them  leisurely  enough.  Fortun- 
ately, the  lunatic  did  not  hear  him  until  he  was  close 

enoagh  to  Florence  to  say,  "  Aunt  Patty **    Then  there 

came  a  yell  and  a  spring,  and  a  furious  struggle. 

Florence  was  pushed  off  the  edge  of  the  rock,  but  as  she 
had  been  clutching  the  bush,  she  held  fast,  and  managed 
in  some  way  to  clamber  up,  cut  and  bruised  and  terrified, 
but  not  seriously  hurt 

Richard  was  a  strong  young  fellow,  and,  thongh  taken 

by  surprise,  did  his  best ;  but  the  maniac  had  the  strength 

of  a  (?iaat     In  some  manner  he  managed  to  hold  Richard 

by  one  band,  while  with  the  other  he  pulled  out  his  pistoL 

Fioienod  saw  the  fiashes,  and  felt  one  of  the  bnlleta 


whiz  past  close  to  her  cheek.  She  saw  Richard  half  fall« 
as  though  he  was  wounded.  She  stretched  out  her  handfl 
in  terror,  and  tried  to  creep  toward  him,  rememberings 
even  in  that  agony,  that  they  had  never  "  made  up.'* 
Then  she  saw  the  maniac  lift  Richard  in  his  arms,  and 
both  disappear.  Then  everything  slipped  away  from  her 
consciousness,  and  she  knew  no  more. 

The  picnic  party,  startled  by  the  yells  and  the  pistol- 
shots,  were  gathered  together  on  the  rock,  pale,  trcmblingt 
and  terrified. 

Only  Miss  Titterkin  and  Victoria  seemed  to  have  their 
senses  about  them  ;  Euialia  leaned  on  Mr.  Stumble's  arnu. 
and  made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  faint 

They  could  see  tbe  bodies  lying  quite  still,  far  down  oii 
the  rocks,  nearly  to  the  creek. 

**  Was  there  any  way  to  get  at  them  ?"  demanded  Vic- 
toria of  Euialia. 

**Tes,  there  was  a  way,"  she  admitted. 
"Then  you  must  show  it,"  said  Victoria, 
"But  I  am  afraid,"  said  Euialia,  clinging  to  Mr.  Stum- 
ble. 

Perhaps  they  were  a  trifle  rude  to  her,  but  they  made 
her  go  ;  she  even  helped  to  carry  Richard  from  the  rocks 
to  the  wagon  ;  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back 
and  help  them  with  the  other,  across  whoso  right  temple 
there  was  a  jagged  cut,  and  whose  breath  was  stilled  for 
ever.     Richard  breathed  ;  that  was  alL 

Joe,  in  reality  more  "  afraid  "  by  far  than  Eolalia,  had 
hung  back,  muttering*  about  his  poor  eyes ;  he  helped, 
however^  he  held  the  horses  while  the  rest  were  gone. 

When  they  reached  home  it  was  quite  dark ;  yet  the 
Feeders  had  not  returned. 

«  We  must  have  a  doctor  to  Richard  as  soon  as  possible," 
said  Miss  Titterkin  to  Victoria. 
"  Where  is  there  one  ?" 
"At  MiUiken's." 
"  How  far  away  ?" 
"Seven  miles." 

A  big  lump  swelled  up  in  Victoria's  throat ;  she  remem- 
bered that  road,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  horseback-rid- 
ing ;  but  she  was  no  coward,  for  she  said,  quietly  : 
"/will  go  for  him." 

Miss  Titterkin,  always  making  sacrifices,  recognized  one 
here ;  she  kissed  Victoria's  cheek. 

"  No,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  know  the  road  well,  and  used 
to  ride  when  I  was  young  ;  I  am  the  one  to  go." 

And  she  went  in  the  dark  night  over  the  dangerous  road, 
through  the  wild,  lonely  canon,  trembling  outwardly,  but 
brave  as  a  lion  at  her  souL 

Just  as  she  reached  MiUiken's,  she  met  the  Feeders  com- 
ing home.  Their  wagon  had  broken  down,  and  was  jual 
mended. 

They  were  rather  surprised,  but  it  was  not  their  way  to 
indulge  in  many  exclamations.  Jane  lifted  Miss  Titterkin 
from  her  horse,  and  put  her  in  the  wagon. 
"Drive  on,  pa,"  she  said  ;  "I'll  fetch  the  doctor." 
Richard  was  young  and  strong,  and  got  well  again  after 
a  while.  The  stranger  was  past  help  when  they  lifted  him 
from  the  jagged  rocks.  If  he  had  friends,  they  were  never 
found,  and  he  was  buried  in  a  quiet  spot,  down  by  the 
two  pines  where  he  fell  * 

Richard  and  his  fair-haired  wife  live  in  a  little  white 
house  just  down  our  street  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stumble — the 
poor  novel-reader  looks  worn,  and  has  had  most  of  the 
nonsense  taken  out  of  her — ^live  in  that  three-story  browa 
house  over  tbe  way.  Mrs.  Stumble  is  rich,  and  not  gene- 
rous, and  the  house  is  big,  so  Euialia  keeps  two  or  three 
boarders.  One  of  them  is  a  dear,  gentle  lady,  with  clear, 
soft  eyes  and  snow-whi^e  hair^little  Miss  Titterkin. 
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CRICKET,  AS  PLAYED  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  N.  Robinson.  ^ 

Cbigekt  has  been  quaintly  defined  by  a  ponderoos  old 
crioketer  as  a  game  "  performed  bj  a  person,  "who.  with  a 
olnmsy  wooden  bat,  defends  a  wioket  raised  of  two  slender 
sticks,  with  one  across,  which  is  attacked  by  another  per- 
son, who  endeavors  to  beat  it  down  with  a  hard  leather 
ball  from  a  certain  stand.  The  farther  the  distance  to 
which  the  ball  is  driyen,  the  of tener  is  the  defender  able 
to  ran  between  the  wickets  and  the  stand.  This  is  called 
gaining  so  many  notches,  and  he  who  gets  the  most  is  the 
victor." 

Only  alter  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  sticks 
("stamps*'),  and  designate  "notches"  in  the  present  to- 
cabalary  of  terms  as  "  runs,"  and  you  will  have  a  positive 
definition  of  the  rnling  purpose  of  cricket  as  It  now  exists. 
This  is  a  cradity  of  description,  possibly,  but  one  can 
trace  the  lineaments  plainly  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. At  present  the  game  universally  adopted  is  that 
of  "double  wicket,"  and  it  is  only,  indeed,  upon  vexy 
rare  occasions  that  single  wioket  is  now  practiced  or  wit- 
nessed. 

What  is  cricket  ?  "What  a  ridiculous  question  I"  says 
yoxmg  St  Maur  Probyn,  in  the  Eton  Eleven,  who  was 
bom  as  surely  with  a  cane-handled  bat  in  his  hand  as  with 
the  luxury  of  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  "  What  a  muff- 
ish  question  1"  chimes  in  young  Grenville,  who  is  now 
pursuing  the  curriculum  of  classical  education  with  the 
rival  school  on  the  Hill  of  Harrow ;  tor  both  are  agreed  on 
the  point  that  "  It*s  the  joUiest  game  under  the  sun." 

The  word  cricket  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Oriocet 
which  signifies  a  crooked  stick,  and  the  game  can  lay  claim 
to  an  existence  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Here  is  how  they  played  the  game  when  George  IL  was 
King  ;  when  the  young  Ohevalier  was  just  preparing  for 
the  ill-fated  campaign  that  ended  at  Oulloden ;  and  Pitt 
was  just  about  to  enter  on  that  brilliant  career  which 
gained  "^^rn  a  resting-place  among  England's  noblest  sons 
in  Westminster  Abbey: ' 

At  first  cricket  was  merely  confined  to  what  is  now 
known  as  "double  wicket,"  for  obviously  the  game  of 
"  single  wicket "  was  merely  an  ofEshoot  of  the  original 
tree,  grafted  to  produce  a  less  complicated  form  of  the 
original  pastime  to  suit  the  convenieace  of  a  lesser 
number  of  players,  though  governed  by  laws  of  a  similar 
character. 

The  game  of  double  wicket  is  so  called  by  way  of  con- 
tradistinction, for  it  requires  a  double  array  of  material — 
two  bats,  two  wickets,  two  popping  creases,  two  bowling 
creases,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  every  way,  as  far  as  accessories 
are  concerned,  a  duplicate  of  single  wicket,  which  only 
needs  one  wioket,  one  bat>  one  popping  crease,  and  one 
bowling  crease.  Originally  the  wicket  did  not  consist  of 
three  upright  stumps,  as  now.  The  wioket  was  then  more 
after  the  fashion  of  a  skeleton  hurdle,  consisting  of  two 
small  sticks,  instead  of  three  stumps  as  now,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  two  bails  that  now  surmount  the  top,  and  con- 
nect the  three  stumps,  there  was  then  merely  a  thin  piece 
of  stick  placed  across,  without  groove  or  other  support 

The  bat  was  not  the  shapely  instrument  that  it  is  now, 
bat  rather  a  rough  piece  of  wood,  fashioned  as  best  it 
oould  be  for  offensive  purposes.  The  ball,  too,  was  upon 
an  equally  inferior  scale  to  that  now  in  use.  There  was, 
too,  another  arrangement  in  the  game,  namely  :  midway 
between  the  sticks  and  the  base  there  was  a  hole  out,  in 
which  the  batsman  was  to  ground  his  bat  after  running, 
before  the  fieldsman  at  the  wicket  could  ground  the  balL 

The  wickets  are  now  formed  of  three  upright  stumps, 


made  usually  of  ash  of  the  best  growth.  Across  them  are 
two  "  bails,"  or  pins  of  wood,  neatly  carved  and  turned, 
and.  also  made  of  similar  material,  each  one  of  which  con- 
nects two  of  the  three  stumps  ;  the  grooves  on  the  top  of 
each  stump  serving  to  secure  the  ends  of  each  baiL 
These  are  what  is  termed  ooUectively  a  "  wicket,"  and  at 
each  end  of  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  22  yards,  three 
stumps  are  placed,  the  two  erections  serving  to  illustrate 
the  distinction  of  the  double  wicket 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  bat  and  ball — for  cricket 
without  bat  and  ball  would  be  like  the  play  of  "  Hamlet" 
with  the  wholesale  omission  not  only  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  but  of  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  Danes. 

At  first,  the  bat  was  without  form,  and  clumsy,  and 
more  resembled  the  shape  of  a  sickle  than  anything  else. 
The  old  bat  was  obviously  of  little  use,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hitting  —  blookkig  or  scientific  playing  being 
things  at  that  time  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
cricketer.  I  The  bowling  waa  what  is  known  as  "under- 
hand," and  the  mysteries  of  "roundhand,"  of  curves, 
spins,  and  the  secrets  of  attack  now  so  skillfully  employed, 
were  utterly  unknown,  so  that  the  great  point  of  the  game 
was  to  hi^  without  thought  of  defensa  They  show  at 
Lord's  Cricket-ground  in  London  a  very  peculiar  bat, 
which  was  used  by  a  great  hero  of  the  cricket-field,  Bob- 
ert  Bobbins,  professionally  known  as  "Three-fingered 
Jack." 

In  selecting  your  bat  s^  that  your  own  especial  taste  is 
satisfied  first  or  you  will  do  little  or  no  good.  See  that 
the  wood  is  well  seasoned,  and  of  good  growth,  for  on  this 
you  will  have  to  depend  greaUy  if  you  want  a  bat  that 
will  do  you  honest  service.  See  that  the  wood  is  straight- 
grained,  if  possible,  and  give  it  time  before  you  subject  it 
to  hard,  persistent  usage.  A  bat  like  wine,  improves 
with  keeping ;  and  do  not  use  it  if  you  can  avoid  so 
doing,  until  it  has  had  a  chance  of  getting  mellow,  and 
becomes  well  saturated  with  the  oil  that  you  have  used. 

The  bats  used  now  have  all  the  advantages  of  cane 
handles,  which,  of  course,  greatiy  increase  the  force  of 
repercussion  ;  but  many  prefer  to  have  an  ordinary  bat  at 
first,  and,  if  suitable,  afterward  make  the  addition  of  the 
cane  handle,  as  is  easily  done. 

There  are  other  implements  necessary  to  the  satisfactory 
outfit  of  a  crioketer,  or  of  a  cricket  club,  that  suggest  their 
own  different  spheres  of  usefulness.  If  you  are  a  wicket- 
keeper,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  advantage  of 
gloves  specially  manufactured  for  that  post  They  are 
positively  essential  in  the  case  of  fast  bowlers,  and  it 
would  be  mere  foolhardiness  to  undertake  the  task  with- 
out them  in  these  days  of  lightning,  not  to  say  demon, 
bowling.  Mr.  Spofforth,  of  the  Australian  Eleven,  who 
mowed  down  the  English  wickets  last  year,  is  known  as 
the  "  Demon  Bowler." 

Gloves  are  made  of  the  best  mock  buckskin,  and  pea^ 
forated,  so  as  to  g^ve  ventilation  to  the  hands  without  in- 
terfering with  the  resistance  given  to  the  ball.  Batting 
gloves,  too,  are  now  requisites,  and  are  only  dispensed 
with  by  the  more  reckless  followers  of  the  game.  To 
play  cricket  and  enjoy  it  you  shoold  lessen  the  risks  of 
an  ugly  knock  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  unless  you  use 
these  articles  of  defense,  you  may  get  your  hands  or  fin- 
gers injured  for  life.  Experience  has  made  these  acces- 
sories as  periect  as  may  be.  They  are  usually  made  of 
mock  buckskin  leather  ;  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  cut 
away  so  as  to  allow  a  firm  grasp  of  the  handle  of  the  bat 
a  strip  of  elastic  fastening  each  to  the  wrist  by  means  of  a 
button.  On  the  back  of  the  hand,  on  each  finger,  are 
strips  of  thick  tubnlar  india-rubber,  arranged  so  as  to 
jLuep  any  portion  likely  to  be  hit  well  protected.  ^ 
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Ton  will  Me  that  different  prorinoii  is  made  for  ths  two 
hands.  Obviotulj,  in  holding  the  bat,  the  baok  of  the 
left  hand  is  expoaad  to  the  bowlo',  lo  that  almoot  every 
part  ia  covered,  the  hoop  of  india-inbber  preTsnting  man; 
a  naatjr  oraofc  in  the  neighborhood  of  tha  wtiak  Aa  the 
thnmb  of  thia  tumd  ia  goarded  by  the  bat,  no  special  pro- 
teotioa  ia  neoeoaary  ;  while  Uie  risk  to  the  right  hand  is 
mootly  abont  the  knacklea  and  fingers,  no  other  part  being 
BO  mach  expoeed. 

Orioket  shoes  are  obvionsly  aooompaniments  that  can 
Bcwcely  be  spared,  and  spiked  solea  are  not  Inzories  that 
can  be  dispensed  with.  It  wonld  seem  snperflnoos  to  men- 
tion the  neoessit;  of  leg-goards.  Oet  a  fast  bowler  to 
ponnd  »way  at  you  for  an  hour  without  thia  outer  ontiole, 
and  I  wish  yon  joy.  They  are  padded  with  strips  of  eane, 
and  reaah  well  above  the  knees,  so  that  all  tha  lower  part 
of  the  leg  is  thoroughly  oorered.  Ton  can  get  a  good 
knock  em  with  this  stoat  oovering,  ao  do  not  be  fooliah 


high  road  to  snooeaa.  The  nnhaaitating  reply  b,  PoaiHa^ 
Ifaster  this  one  great  rudiment,  and  joa  are  on  the  way 
to  advancement  "  I  wonld  drill  orieketers  as  aoldicra  an 
drilled,  or  see  that  they  are  duly  oateohiaed  at  the  fin^ 
nnder  the  oare  of  a  good  postare-master,"  says  ICr.  d  W. 
Alooak,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  noble  game.  It  ia 
the  same  in  moat  things,  that  an  evfl  habit  is  the  mort 
eipeonve  to  a  good  be^jnner.  An  eai^  poatnre  is  as  ea- 
pabla  of  aohievomant  as  an  nngraoefol,  cramped  and 
crooked  attitude,  thongh  the  bent  may  be  more  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  greatest  prevantive  to  progteaa  aa 
a  bataman  ia  the  fatal  propenaity  for  playing'with  a  erooked 
bat,  wbioh  has  marred  many  a  promising  beginner.  I 
never  knew  a  pUyer  who  won  fame,  or,  at  Jeaal^  endoring 
fame,  who  did  not  play  with  a  straight  and  npright  bai 
EzoepUons  there  are,  but  none  ever  earned  an  nadyiog 
repntation  except  he  proved  troa  to  the  great  role  of  bet- 
ting.   It  is  at  Eton  and  Harrow  that  thia  principle  h 


•Bongh  to  play  to  any  sort  of  bowling  withont  them.  It 
ia  a  mistaken  policiy,  even  i(  yon  do  not  get  hit,  for  I  defy 
yon  to  play  aa  reaolntely  aa  yon  wonld  withont  the  oon- 
aoioaaaeM  that  yon  are  ao  mnoh  at  the  meroy  of  the  tear- 
away  bowler.  Fmdenoa  in  thia  matter  is  a  virtoe,  and 
not  a  aign  of  oowardioa 

At  flrat  the  balls  in  tue  were  made  o(  wood,  bat  that  was 
in  all  likelihood  in  the  incipient  staget^  when  the  game  was 
known  nnder  the  title  of  "cat  and  dog,"  the  ball  being 
dealgoated  by  the  oanine  appellation.  Now  tnm  and  look 
at  the  nedt  spheres  o(  leather,  aa  they  are  made,  and  the 
great  makers  who  ahara  among  them  the  priooipal  mana- 
factone  of  the  thoosanda  upon  thousands  of  balls  that  pass 
tiitoag^  England's  every  oomer,  and  onus  the  aea  to 
•TCcy  pwtion  of  the  habitable  glob&  In  the  olden  times, 
Kent  waa  the  oonnty  for  their  mairataotnre,  and  one  Olont 
i>  aaid  to  be  the  flnt  who  brought  tliem  to  their  preaant 
alate  of  perfeetion. 

It  will  be  asked  what  is  the  first  point  that  will  havs  to 
be  martered  before  the  aipiring  cricketer  can  enter  on  the 


drilled  into  the  aurali  javenes  of  England.  This  is  what 
an  old  Etonian  or  Harrowviaa  will  tell  yon  :  "  Keep  the 
right  leg  firm  as  a  rock,  the  left  ehonlder  well  forward." 

Hera  is  what  Mr.  W.  O.  Qrooe  says  abont  holding  the 
bat :  "  From  my  own  exp^rienoe,  I  have  always  fonnd  it 
to  my  advantage  to  hold  the  bat  half-way  np  the  handle, 
and  thia  happy  medinm  I  reoommend  for  adoption,  aa 
thereby  yon  can  control  it  aa  effectively  aa  it  held  nearer 
to  the  blade,  and  the  benefits  ineidental  to  the  extra  length 
ore  very  important.  To  hold  it  higher  in  the  handle  nen- 
tralizes  this  advantage,  aa  the  bat  is  not  ao  wall  nor  so 
firmly  grasped,  and  the  power  of  hitting  at  a  ball  with 
certainty  is  considerably  leaaened." 

The  gift  of  a  straight  and  upright  s^le  of  play  can  never 
be  aoqnired  nnlets  boya  adopt  the  primary  ingredient  to 
the  mixtnre.  Any  attempt  to  hold  the  bat  so  as  to  sAow  ftt 
/aa/aat  to  th*  boiBler,  wilt  end  in  ignomlnlonB  faflmck 

Some  few  wield  the  bat  oantioiisly  enongh  to  mlt  the 
most  exacting  eritio,  holding  it  at  the  va^  bottom  of  the 
handle,  joat  whan  the  insertion  IntoUte  blade  takes  plaoa. 
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Oihen,  of »  more  redUexi  ieupenment,  ue  tued  to  gnap 
it  At  the  Tsrr  top  <*'  ^^  handle;  bat  here  again  Oiera 
ahonld  ha  moderatioa,  and  it  vill  be  found  generallj  that 
the  player  adopting  Uua  latter  tine  of  action  tunally  be- 
longi  to  the  genna  "  Blogger,"  and  rarelj  laata  more  than  a 
oonpla  of ' '  DTorB  "  in  the  hands  of  an  Acoomplisbed  bowler. 

I^ia  ia  how  n  bntsmoa  ahonld  atand  at  hia  vioket : 
HaoB  the  left  foot  sboat  twelva  inches  in  front  of  the  right 
— lee  that  it  ia  aa  nearly  aa  poarible  at  right  angles  with  it. 
It  will  be  toond  that  in  this  poaition  (he  left  eje  will  be 
j'nat  on  a  level  with  the  abonlder.  Keep  the  bat  well  dowu, 
thongli  not  so  close  to  the  ground  aa  to  hinder  quiek  re- 
coTery  In  oase  of  hitting,  for  mere  defense  of  the  vieket 
Boonbeoomea 
turns  and 
monotonons. 

Thus  far 
ws  havs  pro- 
gressed so  (u 
OS  to  experi- 
enoe  littlo 
diffloalty  ia 
playing  a 
ball  properly 
with  tbsbst, 
when  it  is 
either  so 
short  pitched 
that  it   may 

the  first 
bound,  or 
when  it  is  lo 
well  tossed 
np  that  ball 
and  bat  meet 
one  Another 
without  the 
need  of  any 
extension  of 
the  anus  or 
the  body. 
To  know 
precisely 
when  to  play 
forward  Mid 


whsn  to  play  back  at  a  centre  style  of  ball,  ia  an  aohine- 
ment  in  itselfl  To  get  a  batsmAn  with  "  two  minds  "  is 
the  main  aim  of  a  bowler. 

Old  Felix,  one  of  the  beat  and  moat  qualified  writers 
who  oTer  disoanraed  on  crioket,  speaks  feelingly  on  this 
point :."  Every  well-practioed  batsman  knowa  there  is  a 
spot  of  ground— yes,  there  is  a  spot  of  ground— upon 
which,  if  the  ball  shonld  oUght,  ptodnoes  an  indesoribable 
senaatton  ;  and  this  indescribable  sensation  seams  to  be 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  decide  at  the  in- 
sfsat  whether  or  not  you  ahonld  lange  ont  to  meet  it, 
smother  it  and  kUl  it,  or  take  it  upon  the  back  play.  For 
when  onoe  yon  throw  joor  body  forward,  in  vain  (ahonld 
your  judgment  be  incorrect)  will  you  teoover  yoorBell  time 


her  to  play  for- 
iee.  HesitatioD 
ess  in  the  habit 
Mble  sights  that 
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Ib  only  to  be  had  after  a  few  oyera.  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace 
amused  a  large  field  at  Lord's  with  the  oomplaint  that 
he  was  just  beginuing  to  get  a  good  sight  of  the  ball  when 
he  had  made  upward  of  150  runs. 

The  wickets  are  separately  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
**  off  stamp,"  that  furthest  from  the  batsman  as  he  stands 
in  position  ;  the  centre  one  as  the  '*  middle  stump  '*;  and 
that  nearest  to  the  batsman  as  the  **  leg  stump/'  from 
being  most  oontigaoua  to  his  legs.  The  mind  must  be 
made  up  to  adopt  a  mode  of  action  when  the  ball  is  on 
the  point  of  emerging  from  the  hands  of  the  bowler.  The 
movements  of  the  bowler  should  be  steadily  watched  as  he 
adranoes  to  the  wicket  to  effeot  the  projection  of  his  mis- 
sile, and  thus  calculate  the  probable  pitch  of  the  balL 
A  crack  Harrowvian  batsman,  in  accounting  for  a  splendid 
innings  to  very  fast  bowling,  observed  :  "Whenever  I 
saw  his  (the  bowler's]  arm  swing  I  played,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  my  judgment  never  erred."  Every  fast  bowler 
now  and  again  drops  a  ball  so  slow  that  it  entirely  over- 
turns the  ordinary  calculations  of  the  batsman  ;  and  it  is 
the  style  technically  known  as  a  "  head  ball "  that  does 
most  mischief. 

The  great  question  of  bowling  now  comes  on  the  tapis. 
Much  depends  on  the  curve  or  spin  imparted  to  the  bowl- 
ing, and  the  style  of  the  play  will  have  to  be  suited  so  as 
to  frustrate  the  craft  of  the  enemy,  who  aims  at  the  bats- 
man's destruction*  A  left-handed  bowler  usually  may  be 
expected  to  break,  or  twist  from  the  off  to  a  right-handed 
batsman,  so  that  a  rule  may  be  granted  as  conclusive  on 
this  point  If  the  ball  is  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  it 
is  given  an  opportunity  for  indulging  in  its  evolutions,  as 
a  billiard-ball  gains  fresh  gyrations  the  moment  that  it 
touches  the  cushion.  The  ball  must  be  "smothered,"  to 
use  a  technical  term,  or  the  batsman  must  fly  back,  and 
seek  to  defend  his  wickets  rather  than  act  upon  the  offen- 
sive, and  try  to  run  up  his  score.  Assuming  the  ball  to 
touch  the  ground,  it  must  be  met  before  it  can  rise,  so  as 
to  touch  the  shoulder  of  the  bat,  the  bat  to  be  held  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  avoid  the  catastrophe 
of  a  catch.  Even  then  the  blade  of  the  bat  must  be  kept 
well  poised,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  return 
of  the  ball  into  the  hands  of  the  bowler,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  on  the  ground  and  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  eleven  hungry  fieldsmen,  who  seek  to 
secure  the  batsman's  falL  ^ 

In  playing  forward,  too,  the  batsman  must  look  well 
after  the  possibility  of  the  insidious  "shooter,"  as  that 
ball  is  termed  which  hugs  the  ground,  and  at  times  settles 
the  pretensions  of  the  most  accomplished  as  well  as  expe- 
rienced batsman*  ' 

There  are  many  little  intricacies  in  the  method  of  hand- 
ling the  bat  which  are  essential  to  the  entire  development 
of  a  scientific  display  of  cricket  "  Driving,"  or  hitting 
a  ball  harcl,  is  one  ;  "  cutting,"  is  the  action  of  hitting  a 
ball  by  means  of  the  wrist,  much  of  the  efficacy  of  which 
depends  upon  the  batsman's  strength  of  wrist  There  are 
two  methods  of  cutting — the  "forward  cut"  and  the 
"late  cut"  In  cutting,  a  bat  is  required  that  can  be 
raised  with  ease,  not  one  that  will  cause  the  tendons  of 
your  wrist  to  ache  for  a  week.  It  is  the  ball  just  outside 
the  off  stump  that  will  be  found  most  available  for  cut- 
ting. 

The  real  secret  of  brilliant  hitting  lies  in  the  timing  of 
the  rising  of  the  ball  "Time  the  ball,"  says  an  old 
cricketer,  "  so  that  you  can  calculate  its  course  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  that  it  will  bound  well  to  the  off ;  you 
will  instinctively  draw  back  as  if  you  were  preparing  for 
the  first  attitude  in  fencing,  and  the  bat  will  be  raised  up, 
straightened  horizontally,  instead  of  perpendicularly,  as 


in  the  common  order  of  events.  You  had  better  allow  the 
ball  to  pass  you,  rather  than  be  anxious  to  anticipate  its 
arrival  If  you  let  fly  too  soon,  you  are  liable  rather  io 
retard  than  assist  its  progress ;  and,  unless  the  ground  li 
such  that  the  ball  comes  accurately  to  you,  there  is  a  great 
likelihood  that  you  will  find  yourself  placed  in  the  igno- 
minious position  of  succumbing  to  the  dexterity  of  tiis 
fieldsman  and  '  point' "  Again,  he  says  :  "  Do  not  fovget 
to  hit  with  the  blade  of  the  bat  turned  slightly  downward 
if  you  want  the  ball  to  skim  along  the  ground  instead  off 
soaring  to  the  sky." 

If  the  batsman  is  always  prepared  for  a  straight  baD^ 
he  will  be  the  better  armed  against  the  eventuality  of  oaa 
out  of  the  direct  line.  If  the  batsman  times  the  ball  so 
that  it  meets  the  bat  about  one  foot  from  the  bottom  of 
the  blade,  and  just  as  it  has  risen  about  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  he  will  instill  terror  into  his  foes  by  tha 
venom  of  his  hits.  This  is  the  way  to  meet  the  ball  Imowii 
as  the  "half-volley,"  the  first  ball  that  the  suckling  bats- 
man will  have  to  encounter. 

A  batsman  must  play  cautiously  when  he  goes  in,  and 
must  not  be  lured  to  his  ruin  by  the  temptation  of  an  over- 
pitched  ball  before  he  has  got  used  to  the  bowling,  or 
before  he  has  got  what  is  technically  termed  "  his  eye  in." 

To  an  old  cricketer  like  the  writer,  the  very  mention  of 
a  "  stolen  run  "  comes  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  fragrance  of 
the  past 

"  Backing  up,"  the  secret  of  following  up  the  ball  imme- 
diately it  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bowler,  should  be 
made  a  study ;  but  prudence  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  rule  says  :  "  When  the  bowler  is  about  to  deliver  a 
ball,  if  the  striker  at  his  wicket  go  outside  the  popping 
crease  before  the  actual  delivery,  the  said  bowler  may  put 
him  out."  One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
that  in  running,  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost  A  man 
must  either  run  or  give  his  partner  a  decisive  word  of  com- 
mand. The  best  "long-stops"  become  unmanned  by  a 
good  runner,  and  the  whole  "  field "  thoroughly  de- 
moralized, and  a  probable  victory  turned  into  a  certain 
defeat,  solely  by  a  batsman  bent  on  making  the  best  use  of 
his  time,  and  turning  to  good  account  every  likely  chance 
of  a  safe  run.  The  batsman,  however,  must  not  overrun 
himself,  or  let  his  eye-sight  suffer,  merely  to  effect  a  single 
run. 

Now  for  the  bowling. 

The  bowler  must  not  over-bowl  himself  at  the  outset, 
but  must  try  his  strength  with  a  low  deliveiy,  and  at  a 
pace  that  will  not  tire  or  fatigue.  Difficulty  will  be 
experienced  at  first  in  pitching  the  ball  far  enough. 
"Short"  bowling  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  even  one  long 
hop  in,  or  over,  is  a  fatal  mistake  that  must  be  overcome 
at  all  hazards.  The  bowler  should  commence  slowly,  in- 
stead of  at  a  lightning  pace  that  will  inevitably  bring  him 
to  grief. 

"Do  not"  Bays  an  old  expert,  "indulge  in  any  fanciful 
contortions  in  the  way  of  deHvery ;  but  keep  your  body  as 
upright  as  possible,  and  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to 
present  your  full  face  to  the  batsman  when  you  are  about 
to  set  the  ball  on  its  travel.  You  will  have  to  keep  the 
opposite  wicket  entirely  in  your  line  of  sight,  or  you  will 
fail,  as  does  the  billiard-player  who  diverts  his  gaze  from 
the  object  balL  Forget  to  a  certain  extent  that  you 
have  the  ball  in  your  hand,  and  think  only  of  the  stump 
that  you  have  to  attack,  and  you  are  sure  to  fall  into  a  set- 
tled gait  as  well  as  an  action  that,  in  all  likelihood,  be- 
comes habitual  You  must  train,  as  in  batting,  your  hand 
and  eye  to  act  in  concert,  if  you  are  keen  and  enthusiastic 
in  your  pursuit  of  bowling." 
-  The  first  lesson*  in  bowling  is  to  learn  how  to  hold  the 
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l)all,  as  its  course  after  it  leaves  the  hand  depends  upon 
how  it  has  been  held.  It  is  obyions  that  most  of  the  rota- 
tory tendency  which  proves  so  effectual  in  the  case  of 
some  bowlers,  is  owing  to  the  method  in  which  the  ball  is 
held.  What  is  reqnired,  is  a  talent  for  imparting  to  the 
ball  a  spin  that  will  cause  it  to  twist,  jump,  and  take  the 
greatest  advantage  of  any  inequalities  of  the  ground.  It 
may  be  at  times  there  are  fields  so  level,  turf  so  well  cul- 
tivated, and  surface  so  perfect,  that  the  best  bowler  cannot 
infuse  the  slightest  knack  into  his  ball ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  bowler  will  be  unable  to  discover  something 
that  will  help  him  in  giving  impact  to  the  balL  Certain 
peculiarities  of  action  no  doubt  tend  to  promote  the  de- 
sired spin,  but  generally  it  may  be  said  to  emanate  from 
a  certain  mechanical  combination  of  arm  and  wrist.  The 
aim  is  to  encourage,  as  it  were,  the  action  of  the  spin  by  a 
certain  shove  or  jerk  after  delivering,  as  if  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  tendency  to  rotation  may  be  reduced  if 
the  process  be  not  continued  until  the  ball  has  finally 
left  the  hand.  Care  must  be  taken  to  retain  this  twisting 
delivery,  for  over-work  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  dead- 
'  ening  the  feeling  at  the  fingers'  ends. 

Any  cricketer  possessed  of  a  hand  and  eye  quick  enough 
for  fielding,  as  well  as  a  sufficiency  of  intelligence  to  bat 
well,  cannot  fail  to  bowl,  if  he  will  only  give  the  art  of 
bowling  some  time  and  patience.  The  art  of  bowliog  lies 
in  managing  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  walk  or  run 
a  few  paces  to  the  crease,  and  then,  having  body  and  arm 
well  balanced,  to  let  the  ball  leave  the  hand  at  the  proper 
moment.  The  spin  of  the  ball,  and  the  judgment  requisite 
to  puzzle  a  batsman,  are  matters  entirely  of  experience, 
and  can  only  be  learned  after  the  bowler  has  acquired  the 
art  of  hitting  the  stumps  with  certainty  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. "  Take  care  of  the  pitch,"  observes  an  old  bowler, 
*'and  the  pace  will  take  care  of  itself." 

"I  say  emphatically,"  says  Mr.  Alcock,  whose  able 
treatise  on  cricket  everybody  should  read  who  aspires  to 
the  game,  **  that  it  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  be  a  clever 
bowler,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  hundreds  fail  where  one 
rises  to  notoriety.  Bee  for  yourselves  the  various  points 
that  a  bowler  has  to  study,  and  you  will  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  difficulties  under  which  he  labors.  He  must  be 
patient,  above  all  things,  and  not  easily  disheartened,  or 
he  may  as  well  abandon  all  hope  of  distinction.  Tou  will 
find  few  bowlers  who  can  maintain  their  position  the  same 
after  being  hit  for  six ;  but  it  is  essentially  this  class  of 
resolute  players  who  do  become  famous,  by  means  of  the 
sheer,  dogged  determination  to  succeed.  You  can  no 
more  rely  on  the  bowler  who  collapses  because  short-slip 
allows  a  ball  to  pass  between  his  legs,  or  because  point, 
after  fanciful  contortions,  gets  so  close  to  the  ball  as 
to  make  the  spectators  believe  that  it  was  a  possible 
catch,  than  you  can  on  his  equally  unfortunate  fel- 
low, who  is  a  very  demon  at  the  practice  nets,  but  the 
veriest  impostor  when  called  upon  to  display  his  form  in 
a  match.  You  must  be  able  to  stand  a  blow  or  two  with- 
out flinching,  or  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  discard  you, 
if  only  for  a  time.  Why,  to  a  good  bowler  the  first  hit  of 
a  batsman  acts  as  a  stimulant  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
discouragement  I  In  these  days  of  superior  batting,  in- 
deed, a  revolution  has  been  worked  in  the  order  of  bowling, 
80  that  now  a  bowler,  instead  of  directing  his  fire  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  himself  destroying  the  symmetry  of  a 
batsman's  wicket — as  was  the  case  when  the  groundJs  were 
rough  and  the  ball  in  better  odor  than  it  is  now — has  to 
direct  his  attention  as  much  as  possible  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  field,  in  order  to  render  their  co-operation  of 
service  in  the  destruction  of  the  bat" 

A  far-pitched  ball,  or  what  is  technically  termed  a  "yor- 


ker,"  will  often  secure  the  fall  of  an  experienced  batsman, 
before  he  has  been  in  long  enough  to  get  his  eye  used  to 
the  sight,  when  thousands  of  short-pitched  balls  would  be 
treated  with  contempt  It  will  be  learned  in  time  that 
the  very  best  batsman  has  his  vulnerable  place,  if  it  be 
only  of  the  dimensions  of  Achilles's  heeL  It  will  be  dis- 
covered that  few  are  without  some  form  of  weakness,  es- 
pecially with  balls  pitched  on  the  leg  stump  ;  and  this  is 
essentially  the  blind  side,  the  most  favorable  for  attack  if 
the  bowler  is  able  to  maintain  anything  like  a  continuous 
fire.  The  ball  must  not  be  pitched  too  near  the  bat,  for 
it  is  decidedly  easier  to  get  rid  of  a  ball  well  up  on  the  leg 
stump  than  one  of  a  lesser  pitch.  A  short-pitched  ball, 
straight  on  the  leg]  stump,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  for 
the  batsman,  as  it  is  the  most  likely  to  produce  a  catch. 

The  bowler  must  always  remember  that  he  has  ten  good 
men  and  true  in  the  field,  all  combined  to  aid  him  in  every 
possible  way,  and  a  g^eat  deal  will  depend  upon  their  ju- 
dicious disposition.  Where  to  place  them  will  arrange 
itself  after  a  couple  or  three  overs.  The  bowler  should 
always  bowl  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  wicket,  not  of  ao* 
complishing  another  maiden  over. 

And  now  having,  as  it  were,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
cricket  let  us  turn  to  the  annual  match  of  matches  in 
Merrie  England,  a  match  which  sets  the  hearts  of  the  old 
boys  and  the  young  boys  beating  with  high  hope ;  a  match 
that  proves  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  mitred  prelate 
and  to  the  country  curate,  to  the  Cabinet  Minister  and  the 
Civil  Service  clerk,  to  the  broozed  veteran  and  the  newly- 
fledged  lieutenant  to  the  Piccadilly  lounger  and  the  sturdy 
Englishman  in  distant  clime— the  match  between  the  Eton 
boys  and  the  Harrowvians,  the  two  great  schools  of  Eng- 
land. 

Eton,  from  whence  the  college  draws  its  name,  is  a  town 
in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Thames, 
opposite  the  Boyal  Borough  of  Windsor.  In  fact  Eton 
and  Windsor  are  the  closest  possible  neighbors,  as  every 
American  tourist  knows  ;  the  college  being  but  a  short 
walk  from  the  castle.  Its  school,  the  most  celebrated  of 
English  public  Echools,  was  founded  by  Henry  YL,  in 
1440,  and  endowed  by  a  gift  from  his  own  demesne  lands 
and  those  belonging  to  some  priories,  whose  revenues 
had  been  appropriated  to  religious  houses  abroad.  The 
oiiginal  foundation  consisted  of  a  provost,  10  priests  or  fel- 
lows, 4  clerks,  6  choristers,  a  master,  25  poor  scholars,  and 
as  many  poor  men  or  beadsmen.  Henry  YL  at  the  same 
time  founded  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  Eton 
was  to  be  preparatory.  The  first  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  July  3d,  144L  In  1443  Henry  YL,  increased  the 
number  of  scholars  to  70,  and  reduced  the  beadsmen  to 
13.  To-day  the  foundation  consists  of  a  provost  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  a  vice-provost,  6  fellows,  2  chaplains  (called 
conducts),  10  lay  clerks,  10  choristers,  besides  inferior 
officers  and  servants,  and  70  scholars,  who,  since  the  reign 
of  Oeorge  ILL,  have  been  called  "King's  scholars."  As 
Eton  was  a  Lancashire  foundation,  it  suffered  under  the 
rule  of  the  House  of  York,  and  was.  curtailed  by  Edward 
lY.  of  many  of  its  pensions. 

More  fortunate  under  the  Tndors,  Eton  was  specially 
exempted  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VUL,  for  the  dissolution  of  coUeges  and  charities.  At 
this  period  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  £1,110,  or 
95,500.  In  1506  the  total  income  was  £652.  Its  present 
income  is  about  £8,000,  or  $40,000.  The  college  building 
consists  of  two  quadrangles,  built  partly  of  freestone,  but 
chiefly  of  brick.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  are 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  College,  and  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction are  called  Collegians.  They  are  admissible  from 
the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  and  unless  put  on  the  roll  for 
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adnuSBion  to  King's  Collie  at  Mventeen,  are  snpersnan- 
ated,  and  obliged  to  leave  at  eighteen.  II  pot  on  the  roll, 
the;  maj  oontiDiie  till  ninetden.  The  fonndAtioii  soholtkra 
mnBt  be  bont  in  England,  of  parents  lawfully  married. 
Bj  the  atatntea,  thej  ahoold  be  inabncted  gratia,  and 
clothed  in  some  ooarae  nnif  orm  ;  bnt  neither  of  theae  points 
in  the  statatea  aia  adhered  to.  The  anm  at  £S  or  £7  per 
annnm  ia  charged  to  th«  paresta  of  ever;  foandation 
acholar  vbo  aro  able  to  pay  iL  Every  year  the  twelve 
head  bc>ya  are  put  on  the  roll  of  King's  College,  bnt  oon- 
tinoe  at  Eton  nntil  there  ii  a  vaoansy,  or  nntil  aaperan* 

At  King's  College  the  Etonites  are  maintained  free  of 
expense,  and  after  three  yean  they  anooeed  to  fellowships. 
On  an  avenge,  fonr  aoholara  go  to  King's  College  yearly. 
There  are  also  two  acholaiships  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
for  fonndation  aoholani  who  are  not  elected  for  King's  Col- 
lege. These  latter  are  called  porlUmisltt,  or,  by  cormp- 
tion,  poat-mastoTS. 

In  18<2  Prince  Albert  inatitnted  an  annnal  prize  of  £50 
for  proflcdenoyin  the  modem  laugnagea.  The  larger  nnm- 
ber  of  Etonites  are  not  on  the  fonndation,  and  are  called 
oppidans ;  they  do  not  board  at  the  college.  The  annnal 
le  of  an  oppidan  amonnta  to  aboot  £300,  or  91>600. 


The  sixth  form  is  the  highest  in  the  school,  and  is  limited 
in  number  to  twenty-two ;  of  thesa  the  highest  are  s^led 
monitors,  and  the  bead  boy  is  callad  the  oaptaia.  The 
olaaaes  are  divided  between  the  lower  and  npper  aehooL 
There  are  a  head  master  and  a  lower  master,  twen^-threa 
assistant  masters  in  the  npper  school  and  fonr  in  the 
lower,  six  matbematioal  masters,  and  masters  ot  the  Qv- 
man,  French,  Hebrew  and  Italian  laogoagea.  The  ooniae 
of  instmotion  was  formerly  almost  wholly  cIoMical,  but 
matbematica  and  modem  laagnagea  are  now  a  part  of  the 
oorricalnm.  The  annnal  election  takes  plaoe  in  the  last 
days  of  Jnly  in  every  year.  The  nenal  nnmber  of  echolsn: 
is  between  800  and  900.  The  Eton  If  ontem  waa  a  peoaliaT 
ceremony,  formerly  biennial,  bat  after  1759  held  trienni- 
ally,  on  Whit-Snaday,  and  disoontinned  since  1844.  On 
thia  oecaaion  the  boys  marched  in  prooesaion  to  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  Bath  Boad  called  Salt  Hill,  nnder  the  lead  of 
the  head  boy  of  the  fonndation  echolaia  a«  captain.  Here 
they  spent  the  day,  partook  ot  a  bonntifnl  breakfast  and 
dinner,  with  mosio  and  virions  ceremonies,  and  0(^eoted 
toll  from  all  spectators  and  passers-by.  Thesoene  wasvis' 
ited  by  great  numbers  ot  people,  and  even  sometimea  bf 
the  royal  family,  and  the  oontribations,  called  "aalt," 
have  been  known  to  exceed  a  thousand  ponnda.    Afttr 
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dadoeting  szpenisa,  the  remainder  waa  pftid  over  to  the 
oaptftio,  vho,  in  1847,  was  tndemnifled  b^  Qnoen  Tlctotift 
tta  his  Ion  by  tha  omiuion  of  the  ceremony, 

A  etrangar  Tuiting  Eton  would  be  strnck  by  the  quiet 
demeuior  of  the  Tost  assemblage  of  boys  who  mre  to  be 
seen  in  the  "  long  walk  "  at  oertain  bouts  of  the  da;,  es- 
peotallT  jost  after  dinner  is  orer  in  tha  ooll^[e  and  at  (he 
varions  honeue.  All  wear  high  silk  hati,  and  this  is  a  rols 
of  the  collage  that  ia  atriotlj  entoioed— no  bo;  being  on 
an;  acoonnt  allowed  to  appear  in  pnblio  without  the  regu- 
lation headdreaa,  except  when  plajing  crioket,  or  in  the 
boB^  when  anoh  ■  headpiece  woald  be  altogether  <ta  trvp. 

Harrow  OoUege,  or,  u  it  ia  fomiliarl;  termed,  Harrow- 
oo-the-Hill,  ia  dtnated  in  a  moat  piotnreaqna  village  in 
Uiddleaez,  about  ten  mile*  northwest  of  London,  the  pop- 


east  of  the  Tillage  of  Harrow-on-tbe-HilL  He  left  no  child* 
rea— had  he  done  ao,  Harrow  School  would  nerer  haTs 
been  founded— and  if  anj  ever  blessed  the  union  of  John 
L;on  and  "  Johana,"  his  wife^  the  grass  grew  green  and 
rank  above  their  tinj  grares  before  the  ;ear  15TI,  when 
be  proonred  a  rojal  charter  from  Qaeea  Elizabeth,  reoog- 
niziug  the  foundation,  and  conveying  her  assent  to  the 
"orders,  etatntea  and  rules"  that  he  proposed  to  draw  up 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  sebool,  as  well  as  oonstitntiog  the 
trnsteea  of  his  property,  and  their  suoceason,  a  bodj  cor- 
porate for  ever,  nnder  the  title  of  "The  Keepers  and 
Oovemera  of  the  school  called,  and  to  be  called,  the  Free 
Onmmar  School  of  John  Lyon,  in  the  village  of  Harrow- 
npon -the- Hill,  in  the  Oonntye  of  Middlesex." 
The  bnilding  was  enlarged  in  1B19,  and  a  apeeoh-room 


vlaUoQ  of  whieh  is  about  11,000.  The  riUage  contains  an 
ancient  pariah  chundt,  notable  (or  its  tower  and  spire,  and 
a  free  gramnuu>eehool,  founded  in  1670  by  John  Lyon,  a 
wealthy  yeoman  of  the  pariah.  This  schocj  waa  originally 
intended  (or  the  gratuitous  inatruotion  of  poor  boys  b»> 
longing  to  the  parish  of  Harrow  ;  but  as  the  education  is 
almost  wholly  olaaatoal,  few  bc^a  belonging  to  the  parish 
ever  oared  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
"swell"  schools  of  the  "light  little  island,"  and  attended 
by  the  best  blood  in  England.  Among  the  celebrated  men 
who  have  been  edacated  there  are  Sic  William  Jones, 
Dr.  Parr,  Lord  Byron,  and  Sit  Eobart  PoeL 

It  was  in  the  year  1570  that  Harrow  School  was  founded 
by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  who  lived  at  Beaton,  a 
hamlet  of  the  pariah  of  Harrow,  about  two  miles  to  tilts 


added.  On  a  deak-panel  may  be  seen  the  name  "  Byron," 
carved  by  himself ;  and  the  poet's  sword,  which  he  wore  in 
Greece  during  the  War  of  Independeuoe,  prior  to  bis 
death  at  Uissolonghi  in  1624,  is  proudly  shown  to  visiton. 
In  the  southwest  comer  of  the  oharcbyard  ia  pointed  out 
a  tomb  which  is  known  as  "  Byron's  tomb,"  on  which  he 
used  to  ait  in  aoUtode  (or  many  an  hour. 

The  HaiTow  boys  are  diatributed  in  houses,  each  of 
which  is  under  the  auperin tendance  of  one  of  the  masten 
of  the  sohoot  There  are  eight  principal,  or,  in  Harrow 
parlance,  "  big  "  honss^  and  sevorsl  smaller  ones.  The 
boys  that  reside  with  their  porenta  in  the  town  are  termed 
home  boarden  The  msmbera  of  each  house  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  its  honor  and  renown,  and  strive  in 
friendly  rivalry  among  themaelTes  aa  to  which  shall  be 
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the  **  oook  hoase  "  of  the  year  at  oricket,  football  or  rao- 
qnets.  Each  of  the  eight  big  houses  furnishes  an  eleven 
lor  cricket  The  small  houses  and  home  boarders  form 
two  separate  confederacies,  and  plaj  against  each  other ; 
the  winning  side  has  the  priyilege  of  challenging  the  cock 
house  at  either  game,  but  this  is  very  seldom,  if  eyer, 
done. 

In  addition  to  the  different  houses'  cricket  elevens,  there 
ire  the  first  daas,  selected  from  among  the  best  players  in 
the  whole  school,  and  the  next  twenty-two.  It  is  no  small 
honor  to  become  a  member  of  the  Harrow  Eleven,  between 
which  and  the  next  twenty-two  a  match  is  played  yearly. 
There  is  only  one  public  school  match  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  which  the  Harrow  Eleven  contend  against  the 
erack  eleven  of  Eton,  and  which  comes  off  in  July,  in 
Lord'a    With  this  match  we  have  now  to  do. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  John's  Wood  Boad  is  Lord's 
Oricket-gpround,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  manly  and 
invigorating  game  of  cricket ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  annual 
match  between  Eton  and  Harrow  comes  off,  to  the  great 
exercisement  of  both  colleges.  The  ground  is  some  six  or 
seven  acres  in  extent,  and  on  it  are  erected  permanent 
''stands, "after  the  fashion  of  those  on  race-courses,  where 
visitors  can  sit  and  witness  the  matches  that  are  here 
played.  The  present  ground  superseded  the  space  now 
covered  by  Dorset  Square,  which  had  served  for  some 
years  as  the  **  Old  Marylebone  "  ground. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  century,  men  played  cricket  in 
Summer  at  the  old  Artillery  Ghround  in  Finsbury— in  the 
days  when  they  skated  on  Moorflelds  in  Winter,  and  shot 
snipes  in  Belgravia.  But  at  this  time  cricket  was  deemed 
a  vulgar  game.  Bobert  Southey  states  the  fact,  and 
quotes  No.  132  of  the  Connoisseur,  dated  1756,  where  we 
are  introduced  to  one  Tony  Bumper,  "drinking  port  in 
the  morning,  eating  black  puddings  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 
boxing  with  Bnokhouse  (the  most  celebrated  of  old  pugil- 
ists), and  almost  as  frequently  engaged  at  the  Artillery 
Ground  with  Faukner  and  Dingester  at  cricket." 

When  the  game  grew  **  genteel,"  men  of  position  aspired 
to  better  company  than  the  city  apprentices,  and  founded 
a  club  in  White  Conduit  Fielda  But  hard  indeed  it  were 
in  those  days  to  pitch  good  wickets  in  view  of  the  Foand- 
ling  HospitaL  S.  Thomas  Lord  came  on  the  stage,  a 
canny  lad  from  the  north  country,  who  specnlated  in  a 
ground  of  his  own — hence  the  name— which  is  now  cov- 
ered by  Dorset  Square  ;  the  present  **  Lord's  "  being  situ- 
ated, as  already  mentioned,  on  the  north  side  of  St  John's 
Wood  Bead. 

And  now  to  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  on  a  glorious 
July  day,  when  London  is  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
the  sisters  and  the  cousins  and  the  aunts — all  wearing  the 
respective  colors  of  the  schools,  lighter  dark  blue— assem- 
ble at  Lord*8,  in  drags,  in  carriages,  on  the  stand,  to  see 
the  lads  play ;  while  princes  and  barons,  prelates  and 
country  curates,  generals  and  subalterns,  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  country  squires,  gather  together  to  recall 
their  college  days,  and  probably  as  much  interested  in  the 
issue  as  the  well-bred,  gentlemanly-looking  young  fellows 
who  are  about  to  test  the  hazard  of  crease  and  willow. 

Let  us  suppose  the  training  day  done  ;  the  wished-for 
day  come  at  last,  and  Eton  and  Harrow  is  the  match 
at  Lord'a  The  newest  flannel,  the  smartest  belts,  the 
favorite  bats— "No  such  bat  to  drive  as  mine,  and  under 
two  pounds,  light  as  a  feather  I"-— cry  each  of  the  men 
(always  men),  who  cluster  round  their  respective  cap- 
tains, first  of  all  to  superintend  the  customary  toss  for 
first  inninga 

*<  Our  captain  has  lost  the  toss,  when  it  was  for  him  to 
6ST."  says  one  Etonian.     '*  Well,  that  is  slow  1  and  the 


idea  of  crying  '  heads '  to  a  half-crown  I    Beally,  he  ought 
to  have  known  better," 

"  Our  side  has  won  the  toss  ;  we  go  in  first,  of  course," 
says  another.  Whereupon  proceed  to  the  wickets  one 
little  fellow,  about  as  high  as  the  stumps,  and  one  "  big 
fellow,"  overgrown  and  rather  "weedy,"  very  nearly  six 
feet  high. 

"What  can  be  the  good  of  that  young  one  ?"  asks  an 
old  Etonian. 

"What,  littie  Fenwyker'  is  the  reply.  "He's  the 
gpreatest  sticker  we  have.  You  may  as  well  bowl  against 
a  barn-door  as  his  wicket.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Little  Phenomenon.  But  just  look  up  at  the  first  row  of 
the  pavilion ;  there  are  two  smaller  than  Fenwyke— the 
two  Waltons.  Sach  smart  fields  they  are  1  so  close  to  the 
ground,  they  have  no  occasion  to  stoop,  and  hop  about 
everywhere  as  quick  as  lightning;  Our  fellows  call  them 
the  Industrious  Fleas."  * 

Well,  this  is  a  glorious  day  for  the  boys,  if  they  never 
see  another.  Ail  the  world's  eyes  are  upon  them.  Bell's 
Life  has  a  reporter  to  chronicle  their  doings,  and  publish 
every  run  and  every  wicket  all  over  Great  Britain  by  next 
Saturday  night  The  Ghaphic,  and  JUuatrated  SporUng  and 
Dramatic  have  special  artists  on  the  field,  to  make  sketches 
of  the  match ;  and  Benson's  men  are  there  to  photograph 
the  field ;  and  that  fine  old  fellow.  Lord  George  Northsage^ 
is  indulging  them  with  an  all-important  talk  of  cautions 
and  dodges  "  sure  to  get  them  out,"  and  is  just  as  pleased 
at  every  Harrow  score  as  when,  before  the  days  of  his 
large  corporation,  red  face  and  gouty  toes,  he  carried  out  his 
bat  for  half  a  hundred  runs  himself.  "  Ah,  those  were  tiie 
days  for  learning  cricket.  The  little  fellows  fagged  for 
the  big  fellows  at  every  school,  and  we  were  sure  to  feel 
the  willow  across  our  backs  if  we  ever  missed  a  catch." 

And  now  the  groond  begins  to  fill  Nearly  every  man 
of  the  two-and- twenty  has  a  mother,  and  perhaps  a  sister 
or  two,  and  not  one  wittiin  distance  but  must  gladden  her 
eyes  with  her  own  boy,  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  eleven  to  maiitain  the  name  and  fame  of  his  school^ 
at  Lord's.  Bat,  unhappily,  the  game  of  cricket,  like  the 
game  of  life,  has  its  disappointments,  and  caution  does 
more  than  brilliant  play.  The  race  is  by  no  means  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  tbe  strong, 

"Big  Bodwell,  you  know,"  explains  an  eager  lad  to  his 
womankind,  as  he  hangfl  on  the  step  of  a  carriage,  "is  our 
first  bat.  He  goes  in  next ;  then  you  shall  see,  mother^- 
won't  he  punish  the  bowling,  that's  alL  Oh,  look  there ! 
that  loose  ball  would  have  been  a  certain  fiver — ^well,  that 
is  a  pity ;  Weston  is  caught,  and  Bodwell  must  soon  be 


m. 


»> 


"  Here  comes  Bodwell  I"  cries  the  Eton  wicket-keeper : 
"  he  ought  to  do  something.  His  governor  drove  Mars- 
den  (a  professional)  up  to  Harrow  three  days  in  one 
month,  on  purpose  to  coach  him  for  this  match.  Now, 
then,  look  alive.  Long-leg  must  stand  deeper  and  be 
ready  for  a  catch ;  yes,  and  long-slip  must  move  more 
round.  He  doesn't  slip  ;  he  cots,  and  that  pretty  hard. 
So  1  there's  the  place  for  Bodwell's  hit" 

Big  Bodwell  takes  ground;  all  eyes  are  upon  him. 
Every  Etonian  longs,  in  his  soul,  he  may  be  the  one  ta 
catch  big  Bodwell  out.  One  ball  is  stopped  by  his  part« 
ner,  and  now  Atfield  has  to  bowl  at  Bodwell's  wickei 

First  ball — "A fine  cat,  Bodwell ;  run  away — no,  stop  !'* 
The  Phenomenon  has  it,  and  sends  it  back  like  a  shot. 
"Not  much  change  out  of  that,"  whispers  long-slip. 
Second  ball  is  driven  hard  to  middle  wicket  Oharlie 
Walton  faces  it  like  a  man ;  not  quite  stopping  it,  he 
whirls  round  like  a  dog  hunting  for  his  tail,  and  zeoovam 
the  ball  just  in  time  to  save  the  run. 
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Third  ball  paases  the  wiokei  "My  ejel  what  a 
•haye  I"  ones  little  Fenwyke — "  Atfield  nerer  did  bowl  so 
well  r'  Fourth  ball  is  a  i^orter,  and  leveb  his  stnmps  for 
%  "  duok  egg  ** — for  this  is  how  a  dpher  is  called.  Up 
goes  the  ball,  and  shoats  rent  the  air  ;  during  whioh,  with 
no  enTiable  feelings,  the  unhappy  Bodwell  goes  back 
downcast  to  the  pavilion,  where  every  one  asks,  ''How 
was  that  ?"  "  How  did  it  happen  ?**  and  wishes  him  better 
lack  to  pay  them  off  next  innings. 

It  were  long  to  follow  all  the  fortunes  of  the  fray.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  cricket  is  never  so  truly  played  as  in  a  good 
•ohool  match.  The  little  fellows  diream  of  it  for  a  month, 
polish  their  bats  for  a  week,  and,  what  with  preparing 
pads,  belts  and  toggery,  and  figuring  imaginary  scores 
upon  paper,  the  least  we  can  allow  them  is  a  day.  Then 
they  come  to  the  ground  wound  up  to  concert-pitch,  full 
of  all  that  joyous  energy  and  superfluity  of  buoyant  spirits 
with  whidi  a  kindly  Providence  thriUs  the  heart,  as  a 
•tore  of  hope,  and  health,  and  happiness,  to  meet  the 
ptruggles  of  later  lifa 

And  if  the  players  are  never  so  happy,  neither  are  the 
lookers-on  ever  so  happy,  either.  Fathers  and  elder 
brothers,  and  the  "  old  fellows  "  of  each  school,  shout  and 
eheer  most  vociferously  at  any  hit  that  is  made  by  the  one 
party,  or  any  "  man  out "  by  the  other. 

Luck  has  much  to  do  with  cricket,  as  with  every  other 
gama  Many  a  skying  ball  falls  where  the  enemy  is  not ; 
many  a  ball  meritiog  a  wicket  works  aside ;  many  a  man 
zeceives  only  as  a  fiftieth  ball,  and  after  a  score  of  thirty, 
the  ball  that  might  have  stopped  him  with  no  score  at  alL 
Yery  much  depends  upon  the  ground :  a  grassy  ground 
favors  a  twist,  a  hard  and  lively  ground  favors  slow  bowl- 
ing ;  then  some  ground,  if  not  quite  level,  would  render 
swift  bowling  almost  impossible  to  face. 

The  game  is  full  of  interest  to  the  last ;  and  a  deafening 
shout  announces  that  the  last  bat  of  the  Harrowvians  has 
gone,  the  Etonian  bowler  having  "done  the  trick."  Then 
follows  the  chairing  of  the  "best  men,"  and  the  dinner 
of  the  elevens  at  some  sw^  West  End  hotel 

The  day,  let  us  hope,  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
elevens  of  Yale  and  Harvard  will  attract  a  goodly  com- 
pany to  witness  their  annual  tussle  at  "  ye  sporte  callede 
ericket^ 


SUPERNATURAL  BELLS. 

Mamt  legends  of  bells  under  ground  and  under  water 
are  known  in  various  parte  of  England.  Where  the 
churches  are  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  either  by  an 
earthquake  or  the  ravages  of  the  sea,  the  old  church-bells 
are  believed  still  to  ring.  Oftentimes,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, such  as  Christmas,  people  go  forth  and  put  their 
ears  to  the  ground,  in  the  expectation  of  catching  the 
music  of  the  mysterious  chimes,  deep,  deep  in  the  earth. 
Thus,  near  Baleigh,  in  Nottioghamshire,  there  is  a  valley 
reported  to  have  been  caused  by  an  earthquake  several 
hundred  years  ago,  which  swallowed  up  the  whole  village, 
together  with  the  church.  Formerly,  it  was  customary 
lor  the  people  to  assemble  in  this  valley  every  Christmas 
Pay,  to  listen  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  church 
beneath  them.  This,  it  was  positively  stated,  might  be 
heard  by  placing  the  ear  to  the  ground  and  hearkening  at- 
tentively. "What,  however,  the  villagers  really  heard  was 
the  ringing  of  i^e  bells  of  a  neighboring  church,  the 
ionnd  of  which  was  communicated  by  the  surface  of  the 

ground. 

On  the  sands  near  Blackpool,  far  out  at  sea,  once  stood 
the  church  and  cemetery  of  Kilgrimal,  long  ago  submerged. 
'Wanderers  traveling  near  this  spot  are  said,  from  time  to 


time,  to  have  been  terrified  by  the  melancholy  and  dismal 
chimes  of  .the  beUs  paaling  over  the  murmuring  sea.  At 
Orosmere,  near  Ellesmere,  Shropshire,  where  there  is  one 
of  a  numbsr  of  pretty  lakes  scattered  throughout  that  dis- 
trict, there  is  a  tradition  of  a  chisel  having  formerly  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  According  to  a  superstitious 
belief  once  prevalent,  whenever  the  waters  were  ruffled  by 
the  wind,  the  chapel  bells  might  be  heard  ringing  beneath 
the  surface. 

There  is  a  similar  tradition  associated  with  the  Fisherty 
Brow,  near  Eirkby  Lonsdale.  In  this  neighborhood  there 
is  a  sort  of  natural  hoUow  scooped  out,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants show  as  the  spot  where,  in  days  gone  by,  a  church, 
parson,  and  all  the  people  in  it^  were  swallowed  up. 
Every  Sunday  morning,  it  is  said,  any  one  who  doubts  the 
truth  of  this  tradition  may  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and 
heap  the  bells  ring  for  service. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "  Christmas ;  its  History  and 
Antiquity"  (1850),  the  writer  says :  "In  Berkshire  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  if  any  one  watches  on  Christmas 
Eve,  he  will  hear  subterranean  bells.  In  the  tnlning  dis- 
tricts, the  workmen  declare  that  at  this  sacred  season  high 
mass  is  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity  on  that 
evening  in  the  mine  which  contains  the  most  valuable 
lode  of  ore,  which  is  supematurally  lighted  up  with 
candles  In  the  most  brilliant  manner,  and  the  service 
chanted  by  unseen  choristers." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEEDLE. 

Thb  neeole  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  iustruments  d 
which  we  have  any  record.  The  modern  needle  is  a 
pointed  instrument  having  an  eye,  and  is  used  for  carry- 
ing a  thread,  some  kind  of  fabric,  or  other  material  It  if 
probable,  however,  that  the  needles  of  those  who  lived  in 
very  ancient  times  had  no  eyes,  as  instruments  of  bone^ 
which  were  most  likely  used  for  this  purpose,  are  found  in 
the  caves  that  were  inhabited  by  ancient  people  of  France ; 
and  the  needles  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  are  described  as 
being  of  bronze,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  with 
eyes.  Some  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  place  of  the 
eye,  a  circular  depression  was  made  in  or  near  the  blunt 
end,  in  which  the  thread  was  buried.  Pliny  describes  the 
needles  of  bronze  which  were  used  by  the  Qreeks  and 
Bomana  These  instruments  have  also  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum.  The  first  account  that  history 
gives  of  the  manufacture  of  needles  is  that  they  were  made 
at  Nuremburg  in  1730 ;  and  while  the  date  of  the  first  man- 
ufacture in  England  is  in  doubt^  it  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced  in  that  country  about  1543  or  1545,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  art  was  practiced  by  a  Spanish  negro,  or 
native  of  India,  who  died  without  disclosing  the  secret  of 
his  process.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  in- 
dustry was  revived,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 


STEAMBOATS  IN  VENICE. 

A  ooMPANT  has  been  organized  to  introduce  steamboats 
in  place  of  the  gondolas  which  have  so  long  held  dominion 
in  the  street  canals  of  Venice.  This,  a  London  journal  re- 
marks, may  fairly  be  considered  the  climax  of  modern 
utilitarianism,  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  railway  up  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  steam  launches  of  the  Nile.  Travelers  will, 
of  course,  lament  the  cuange  and  denounce  the  vandalism 
of  the  age ;  but  they  will  take  the  steamboats,  and  leave 
the  few  leaky  gondolas  that  may  ply  to  the  undisturbed 
patronage  of  8BstUetes» 
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A  CALCULATING  BOY. 

At  ft  Ut«  meetiDg  of  the  Anthropologioal  Sociefy,  U. 

Brooft  exbibitad  ft  hanuo  phenomenon  in  the  peraon  of  ft 

yonng  lad,  aged  eleven,  ft  Fiedmonteae,  named  Jaoquea 


doting  his  aojonrti  at'Morteillee  a  gentleman  to  wliom  he 
had  appealed  for  charity  vaa  to  aatonnded  vith  the  iad'a 
gilt  of  calonlalioii,  that  he  wu  indaoed  to  bring  him  to 
Paiia  aa  a  onriocdtj.  When  IL  Brooa  preaested  him  to 
the  Booiet;  be  gave  him  verballj  a  snm  in  mnltiplieatiwi, 


■*  TOO  Bi&'a*T  rataarm  fuaar,  wua^nr  oau>  1" 


Inandl  He  left  hia  natiTe  plaoe  a  ahort  time  ago,  and,  in 
oompan^  vith  a  monke;,  he  earned  hia  livelihood  bj  b%- 
ging.  When  hia  appeala  in  the  ordinary  ynj  were  not  at- 
tended to,  he  offered  to  eolve  mentall;,  in  a  few  minates. 
Mid  without  aaaiatanod  <A  any  kind,  the  moat  difflonlt 
pcoUeou  in  arithmetioi    He  waa  often  put  to  the  teat,  and 


compoaed  of  aome  trilUons,  to  be  mnltiplled  b7  billionv 
Thia  ha  aooompliahed  in  leas  than  ten  minatea,  men  tall  7, 
and  without  an;  aid  vhaterer,  in  the  preaenoe  of  th« 
members,  who  were  all  atmok  with  wonderment  The  lad 
is  far  from  intelligent  in  other  reipeots^  and  can  neitlMr 
read  nor  write. 
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A    LATE    REMORSE. 

Br   FRANK    LEE    BENEDICT. 
Fabt  L — Ohapteb  L 


OTor.  The  oliildiien  lud  bidden  the  mia- 
treu  good-by  Knd  trooped  out,  brekking  into  joyous 
Bhonta  and  arias  u  bood  m  thej  had  paaaed  the  thiMhold, 
b;  vay  of  nliat  after  the  enforoed  quiet  of  the  last  few 
henra. 

Elinor  Stnart  aat  at  Yita  desk  on  the  raised  platform  at 
the  furtherendof  tharoom,  leaning  her  heftd  an  her  hand, 
and  listening  with  a  wistful  smile  till  the  soonda  of  merri- 
ment died  in  the  distanoe ;  then  rousing  herself  with  a 
sigh,  she  ptooeeded  to  her  task  of  turangisg  the  eopj- 
books  for  the  aeit  day,  oorreoting  the  oompoaitions  of  the 
elder  giria,  and  remedTing  the  blnudeia  which  the  smaller 
ones  had  committed  In  their  crude  attempts  at  needle- 
work. 

She  wae  weary,  bodily  and  roentoUj  ;  oonsoioai;  too,  of 
a  feeling  of  despondency,  for  which  her  oonseienoe  re- 
proached her  more  sevexely  than  it  need  to  have  done, 
sinoe  she  knew  that  the  unusual  mood  grew  out  of  fatigne, 
and  would  be  reeolutdy  repressed  as  soon  as  rspoee  should 
enable  her  strong  will  to  recover  its  ouBtomary  sway. 

She  made  a  charming  piotnra  as  she  ut  there,  though 
it  would  perhaps  hare  required  an  ortiatioally  educated 
taste  fully  to  appreciate  her  peculiar  loTelinesa.     Her 
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ftgore,  though  exquiaitdy  proportioned,  iraa  so  alight  u 
almoet  to  give  the  appearanoe  of  delicate  health,  and  the 
rose-tints  in  her  cheeks  were  so  faint  that  they  would  haTS 
soaroely  been  perceptible  In  a  complexion  less  dagzlingly 
fair,  ^le  moutb  wore  aa  expression  of  child-like  sweet- 
ness, and  there  ware  traoes  which  showed  that  a  swarm  of 
dimples  must  hover  about  it  each  time  the  soft  lips  parted 
in  a  smile ;  but  the  lambent  brown  eyes,  and  the  low, 
broad  forehead,  from  which  the  rich  nuunes  of  golden- 
brown  hair  were  bound  baok  in  rippling  waves,  revealed 
the  woman  of  intellect  and  the  powerful  will  that  hftd 
borne  her  Tictorionslj  through  disasters  which  might  eas- 
ily have  oruahed  a  less  resolute  spirit 

Bat  these  last  four  months  of  congenial  work,  spent  In 
that  tranquil  village  iu  the  heart  of  one  of  the  prsttieat  of 
Fennsytvania'a  piaturaaqne  valleys,  had  brought  her  such 
peace  and  rest,  that  when,  as  on  this  ftf  temoon,  troublesome 
memories  of  the  paat  came  up.  uid  certain  girlish  dreams, 
which  hud  wakened  nnezpeotadly  and  died  as  suddenly 
without  fulfillment,  intruded  to  distnrh  her  by  their  phan- 
tom voioes,  she  felt  an  abeolnte  sensation  of  guilt,  ss  if 
their  return  were  owing  to  some  deliberate  fault  of  her 
own. 
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She  finished  her  school  duties,  then  began  a  business 
letter  which  ooold  not  be  deferred^  comforting  herself  by 
the  reflection  that,  when  it  was  written,  she  should  ba  free 
to  go  out  for  a  stroll  along  the  ziver-bank  in.  the  pleasant 
Spring  sunset 

Footsteps  sounded  on  the  grayel  walk,  but  Elinor  was 
so  engrossed  in  her  employment,  that  she  did  not  hear 
them  or  notice  the  shadow  which  a  moment  after  fell 
across  the  threshold.  A  young  woman  crossed  the  porch, 
and  stood  looking  into  the  room,  her  eager  blaiek  eyes 'set* 
tling  upon  Elinor  Stuart  with  an  angry  deimceL  She  re- 
mained there  motionless  for  a  few  seecfnds,  then  made  a 
gesture  as  if  irritated  by  her  own  hesitation,  and  moved 
quickly  forward  along  the  aisle  left  between  the  benehes. 
Elinor  heard  the  step,  and,  without  lifting  her  head, 
called : 

*'I8  that  you,  Joanna  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  come  to 
tell  me  it  is  tea-time,  already — ^I  wanted  to  get  »  walk 
first" 

**No,  it  isn't  Joanna,"  returned  the  intruder,  in  a  sharp 
voice  that  shook  somewhat,  though  it  was  plainly  anger, 
not  oonfusion,  which  rendered  the  tones  so  unsteady. 

Efinor  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  met  the  g^ze  of  the 
(^-eat  eyes,  fixed  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  wild-animal  in- 
tensity  and  fierceness.  Her  first  sensation  was  one  of 
admiration  for  the  creature's  beauty  ;  then  a  wonder  who 
the  stranger  could  be  that  had  entered  her  domain  so  un- 
ceremottfonsly. 

•*I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  she  said,  courteously,  rising  as 
she  spoke.     '*  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?** 

"Tou  are  Miss  Stnart — Elinor  Stnart  ?*' demanded  the 
uaitor,  in  on  inquisitorial  tone,  whifsTher  straight  black 
brows  met  in  a  heayy  frown,  from  beoeai^  which  her  eyes 
gleamed  more  angrily. 
**Tes,"  Elinor  replied. 

"Then  I  do  want  to  see  you,"  the  girl  answered ;.  "I 
came  on  purpose. " 

Elinor  ^descended  from  the  pkyorm,  and  approached 
her,  saying : 

"  I  am  glad  I  happened  to  be  in ;  I  am  very  seldom  here 
SD  late." 

She  was  close  enough  now  to  see  a  sickly  pallor  chaso 
the  vivid  color  from  the  stranger's  cheeks  ;  her  breath  camo 
and  went  gaspingly,  but  the  fierce  black  eyes  regarded 
Elinor  as  searchingly  as  ever. 

"Won't,  you  sit  down  ?— you  look  tired,"  Miss  Stuart 
added. 

"I  ain't  tirod,"  replied  the  other ;  "it  would  take  more 
than  a  little  railroad  ride  of  thirty  miles  to  tiro  mo." 

"  You  do  not  belong  hero  in  Langhton,  then  ?"  Elinor 
naked,  beginning  to  be  somewhat  startled  by  her  visitor's 
manner. 

"No,  I  don't,**  was  the  blunt  reply. 
*'I  thought  not ;  I  was  sure  I  should  have  remembered 
TOUT  face  if  I  had  seen  you  before,"  Elinor  said,  marvel- 
ing anew  at  the  picturesque  beauty  which  appealed  so 
strongly  to  her  artistic  taste. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  can  remember  everybody  you 
happen  to  see,  any  more  than  other  folks  can,"  retorted  the 
visitor,  roughly ;  and  the  sullen,  lowering  expression 
which  crossed  her  countenance  showed  Elinor  that  she 
had  misinterpreted  the  involuntary  tribute  of  admiration 
into  an  ofiensive  remark. 

"  No,  indeed  I  cannot," Miss  Stuart  said,  smiling ;  "but 
— ^ple.ise  don't  think  nae  rude— I  admire  beaufy  too  much 
not  to  have  recollected  a  face  as  handsome  as  yours,  if  I 
had  only  seen  it  once." 

The  girl  gave  her  head  a  littlo  coquettish  toss,  then 
•eemed  vexed  at  having  betrayed  her  satisfaction  in  dis- 


covering the  effect  she  had  produced,  and  said,  peevishly  t 
"'Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,'  I've  always  heard 
—anyhow,  I  have  never  done  anything  myself  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

Elinor  wondered  for  on  instant  if  the  stranger  could  be 
somewhat  astiay  in  her  mind ;  but  no— the  face  had  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  mental  aberration.  Evidences  there 
were  in  plenty  of  a  fiery  temper,  uncontrolled  by  principle 
or  the  mollifying  infiuences  of  education ;  of  strong,  pas- 
sionate impulses,  and  a  firm  deterooonation  to  carry  out 
personal  wishes  and  plans  at  any  cost ;  but  the  speaker 
was  in  perfect  possession  of  her  faculties  p  no  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  that  could  be  urged  as  aa  excose  for  her  singular 
conduct. 

"Pray  sit  down,"  Miss  Stuart  repeated,  not  well  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

Her  visitor  made  a  movement  att  if  about  to  comply  with 
the  request  then  checked  herself. 

"I'd  as  hef  stand,"  she  said ;  " but  that  needn't  hinder 
your  sitting,  if  ycfti,  want  to.    I  sha'n't  keep  you  long." 

Elinor  remained  standing,  and  said,  with  grave,  gentle 
dignity  : 

"I  suppose,  then,  you  came  on  some  matter  of  business ; 
may  I  ask  what  it  is  V" 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you — I'd  have  come  if  it  had 
been  ton  times  as  far  I"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  Now  I  am 
iiero,  I  mean  to  speak  out  I  vowed  I  would,  and  I  ain't 
one  that  goes  back  from  my  word." 

Miss  Staatt  merely  bowed,  and  stood  looking  at  her 
with  a  composure  which  appeared  at  once  to  irritate  and 
confase  the  visitor,  who  paused  for  a  pioment,  as  if  expect- 
ing that  she  would  speak ;  bnt  finding  that  she  did  not^ 
gave  herself  a  little  angry  shake,  and  added  : 

"I  don't  know  as  you  ever  heard  my  name,  but  Tve  no» 
call  to  hide  it,  anyhow.  I'm  Madge  Anderson  ;  and  I 
work  in  the  mills  over  at  Greenhill — I  ain*t  ashamed  of 
that,  either." 

"I  cannot  imagine  anybody  being  ashamed  of  honest 
labor ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  to  have  pride  in,*' 
Miss  Stuart  answered,  even  more  gently  ;  for  now  the  idea, 
crossed  her  mind  that  the  girl  might  be  in  some  trouble, 
and  had  come  to  her  for  advice,  and  that  her  defiant  ill- 
bred  manner  was  the  result  of  her  embarrassment .  "Have 
we  some  mutual  acquaintance  who  has  spoken  of  me  to 
.you  ?"  she  asked,  by  way  of  aiding  the  stranger  to  unfold 
her  errand. 

"  Ah  I  you  had  heard  of  me,  then,  for  all  you  pretended 
not  to  know  my  name  I"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  kind  of 
spiteful  triumph,  as  if  she  were  convicting  the  speaker  of 
falsehood. 

"Your  name  is  entirely  unknown  to  me,"  Miss  Stuart 
replied,  in  a  colder  tone,  unable  longer  to  find  any  excuse 
for  such  persistent  radeness. 

"Well,  yours  isn't  to  me,"  retorted  Madge.  "Fve 
heard  it  often  enongh  lately — a  great  deal  too  often,  I  can 
teU  you." 

"I  must  ask  you  to  explain  why  you  wished  to  see  me," 
Elinor  said,  with  grave  politeness. 

"I'll  explain,  fast  enough  1"  cried  the  other.  "If  you* 
don't  know  me,  you  know  Will  Hudson  I  There  !  that's 
what  I've  come  about — I  guess  you  can  understand  now." 
The  color  rushed  back  into  her  cheeks  in  a  erimsoi^ 
fiood,  her  eyes  absolutely  blazed ;  she  stepped  iorward 
with  a  gesture  so  threatening,  that  many  of  her  sex  would 
have  been  frightened  by  the  handsome  virago's  look  and 
manner  ;  but  Elinor  Stuart  stood  still,  regarding  her  with 
the  eame  air  of  cold  dignity. 

"I  know  Mr.  Hnd<K)n  very  well,"  she  replied  ;  "but  I 
do  not  nnaerstand  what  connectioB  your  errand  can  have^ 
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xritU  him.  Ha  has  been  absenfc  from  Langhton  for  a  week. 
I  trust  he  is  not  ill^has  not  met  with  any  misfortune  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  of  none,  except  his  getting  acquainted 
with  you !"  oried  Madge,  violently.  "  He  was  my  beau — 
we  was  engaged ;  and  youVe  gone  and  turned  his  bead,  and 
droye  him  a'most  crazy  ;  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself —you  that  think  you're  a  fine  lady,  just  because 
you  happen  to  be  eddieated.  There  I  that's  what  I  came 
to  tell  you,  and  I've  done  it  I" 

She  spoke  with  such  rapidity  that  Miss  Stuart  could  not 
have  interrupted  her,  even  if  she  had  wished ;  but  her 
look  of  astonishment  was  so  unfeigned,  that,  blinded  as 
Madge  Anderson  was  by  passion,  it  might  have  carried 
some  conviction  of  its  truth  home  to  her,  had  she  caught 
it  But  Madge  saw  nothing.  As  she  ended  her  tirade, 
she  dropped  upon  the  bench  near,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  sobbing  hysterically. 

Indignant  as  she  felt  at  the  girVs  insolence,  Elinor  was 
moved  by  the  sight  of  her  tears,  and^  said,  kindly  : 

«You  are  laboring  under  some  strange  mistake.  Miss 
Anderson — try  to  beUeve  thai  Don't  cry  so^please  don't  I 
Explain  to  me  what  you  really  mean,  and  I  am  sure  we 
can  put  an  end  to  your  trouble.  You  have  surprised  me 
80,  that  I  scarcely  understand  yet" 

**  Ob,  you  needn't  think  to  fool  me  with  any  nice-sound- 
ing schoolma'am  speeches  and  long  words  1"  cried  Madge, 
lifting  her  tear-stained  face.  *'  I'm  a  dunce  to  cry  ;  but 
don't  you  go  believing  it's  because  I  feel  bad.  I'm  mad, 
and  when  I  am,  I  always  cry — but  it's  over  now.  You 
won't  squeeze  any  more  tears  out  of  me,  Miss  Elinor  Stu- 
art, I  can  tell  you  ;  and  what's  more,  I'll  finish  what  I 
came  to  say." 

"Again  I  assure  you  that  you'are  acting  under  a  strange 
error,"  Elinor  said.  **  You  must  certainly  mistake  me  for 
some  other  person — you  have  confused  names,  or " 

''No,  I  haven't !" interrupted  Madge,  with  another  fierce 
gesture.  "It's  you  that  ought  to  be  confused — ^ready  to 
sink  down  into  the  ground,  if  you've  got  any  sense  of 
fihamo  1", 

"  Stop  I"  Elinor  said,  firmly.  **  Unless  you  can  restrain 
yourself  sufficiently  to  be  civil,  I  must  ask  you  to  go. 
away." 

**  I  sha'n't  do  it !"  cried  Madge.  *•  I  shall  freo  my  mind, 
nowl  am  hero ;  I  won't  stir  a  step  till  I've  sidd  all  I 
want  ta" 

'*  Then  I  must  leave  yon,"  Elinor  replied,  her  voice  and 
manner  still  ^pedecUj  oompoeed.  '*  I  cannot  listen  to  you 
any  longer,  if  you  persist  in  talking  in  this  fashion." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  but  Madge  darted  into  the 
aisle  and  barred  her  passage  with  widespread  arms, 
crying  : 

"You  sha'n't  stir  I  If  you  try  to.  Til  hold  you~if  it's 
by  your  hair  I  My  temper's  up,  and  when  it  is,  I  stop  at 
nothing— nothing  I  You've  got  to  hear  me — ^you  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  that  I  I've  borne  enough,  suffered 
enough  I  Now,  if  you've  any  right  feeling  or  decency  in 
you,  I'll  make  you  suffsr  a  little^  too— for  all  you  stand 
there  as  hard  as  if  you  were  cut  out  of  stone,  acting  as 
if  you  was  a  queen,  and  me  not  fit  ^  serve  for  you  to  wipe 
your  feet  on  I" 

Elinor  stood  looking  full  in  the  heated,  furious  face, 
with  her  calm  eyes,  in  which  a  half-disdainful  expression 
of  pity  became  visible. 

"  Oh,  you  may  speak  or  you  may  lot  it  alone,*'  exclaimed 
Madge,  goaded  by  her  silence  to  increased  vehemence ; 
"  but  I  shall  say  my  say  I  Call  yourself  a  lady,  indeed— 
and  a  beauty  I  Well,  I  never  bragged  about  myself ;  but, 
anyhow,  I  ain't  such  a  poor,  washed-out  creature  as  you. 
And  as  for  your  dress,  why,  five  dollars  would  pay  for  all 


your  duds  1    Hon'sum,  indeed  1  I  never  was  so  s'prized  in 
my  life  1" 

She  stared  at  Elinor  with  a  depreciation  which  was 
perfectly  genuine,  marveling  how  any  human  being  could 
even  have  styled  her  pretty,  and  mentally  oontrasting  that 
deUcaoy  of  complexion  and  figure  with  her  own  rich,  high- 
colored  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  form,  and  then  glancing 
with  scornful  satisfaction  from  Miss  Stuart's  simple,  neu- 
tral-tinted cotton  gown  to  her  own  f urbelowed  raiment  of 
bine  cashmere. 

"  Five  dollars  would  buy  it  all,"  she  continued,  "  and  it 
would  need  that  to  provide  paint  Plough  to  nuJce  your 
cheeks  a  decent  color — though  maybe  you've  lost  what 
little  natur'  gave  you ;  and  no  wonder^if  you  fainted  right 
away  at  sight  of  me  it  wouldn't  be  astonishing^  when  you 
thlidc  of  all  your  wickedness." 

Miss  Stuart  walked  back  to  the  platform  and  seated  her- 
self at  the  desk,  and  commenced  arranging  her  books  and 
papers,  with  an  apparent  complete  obliviousness  of  Madge 
Anderson's  presence. 

The  girl  remained  staring  at  her  in  baffled  rage,  so  ut- 
terly confounded  by  this  indifference  that  she  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  looking  handsome  enough  in  her  passion  to 
have  served  some  painter  as  a  model  for  a  Bacchante.  She 
began  two  or  three  sentences  of  invective,  left  each  unfin- 
ished in  turn,  while  Miss  Stuart  went  on  with  her  work. 

At  last  Madge  rushed  up  to  the  platform,  and  dashed  hef 
clinched  hand  so  violently  upon  the  desk  that  it  tottered 
under  her  blow.  Miss  Stuart  raised  her  eyes  then,  and 
again  regarded  her  with  that  expression  of  wonder  and  chill 
disdain.  The  girl  retreated,  flung  herself  back  upon  the 
bench,  and  burst  into  fresh  sobs ;  she  would  have  been 
quick  enough  to  meet  any  display  of  anger,  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  appearance  of  fear,  but  she  was  helpless 
before  this  impassibility,  and  could  only  take  refuge  in 
that  weakest  form  of  feminine  emotion. 

Miss  Stuart  allowed  her  to  sob  for  some  time  unnoticed  ; 
finally  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  moved  toward  the 
bench,  saying: 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  wish  you  would  try  to  believe 
that" 

"I — I  don't  want  your  pity,"  cried  Madge,  brokenly. 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  little,  I  think  you  will  see 
that  you  were  entirely  mistaken  in  ooming  here,"  pursued 
Miss  Stuart,  steadily.  |j 

"  I  wasn't  I"  Madge  exdaimcd,  lifting  her  head,  her  t^aiv 
dimmed  eyes  beginning  to  blaze  again*  "I  know  all 
about  it ;  you  can't  fool  me." 

She  had  to  pause,  choked  by  a  fresh  sob,  and^itfias 
Stuart  said :  * 

"  Unless  you  can  be  quiet  and  civil,  I  shall  not  talk  with 
you.  If  you  give  way  to  any  more  violence  I  will  call  for 
help.  X  can  easily  make  myself  heard  by  the  people 
in  the  shop  down  yonder.  You  would  be  sorry  afterward 
to  have  disgraced  yourself  before  them."  < 

"It  would  bo  worse  for  you  than  me,"  oried  Madge; 
"for  if  you  call  them  I'll  tell  right  out  what  brought  me 
here,  and  I  guess  you'll  find  that  will  do  your  school  harm 
enough." 

"  That  fact  would  not  deter  me  for  an  instant,"  returned 
Miss  Stuart ;  and  Madge,  meeting  her.  resolute  glance^  felt 
that  the  lady  spoke  the  truth,  and  this  fearlessness  cowQd 
her  for  a  little. 

"  I  only  want  you  to  promise  to  let  my  man  aIone,^Bhe 
said,  fretfully.  "  I  shouldn't  think  such  a  grand  lady  as 
you  set  up  to  be  would  demean  yourself  enough  to  take  a 
poor  girl's  beau  away."  | 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  it  happens  that  so  insane  aa  iii9tk 
ever  entered  your  head  ?"  asked  Miss  Stuart 
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*'  It*8  trae — ^it's  tme — ^joa'Td  just  drove  him  irild  !** 
cried  Madge,  half  starting  from  her  seat,  while  her  Toioe 
got  back  its  shrill  ring. 

«  Yoa  must  sit  fetill,  and  joa  most  talk  quietly,  else  our 
oonversatioii  ends  here,"  rejoined  IiOsb  Stoart,  so  stemlj 
that  Madge  obeyed  with  a  childish  soUenness,  which 
formed  an  almost  Indicrons  contrast  to  her  late  yehemence. 

"  Will  yon  tell  him  he  isn't  to  go  mnning  after  yon 
any  mora  ?*'  she  demanded.  "  If  yon  want  me  to  beliere 
yon  didn't  mean  any  harm,  yon  onght  to  be  willing  to 
promise  that." 

This  assumption,  that  she  conld  be  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
oiatiDg  with  a  man  like  William  Hudson  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity, was  a  sore  affiront  to  Miss  Stuart's  pride  ;  but  she  re- 
cognizei  the  folly  of  yielding  to  anger,  and,  besides,  she 
was  sorry  for  the  girL  However  wrong  her  coming  and 
impertinent  her  conduct,  the  creature  suffered  cruelly, 
and  Miss  Stuart  was  a  woman  who  could  not  help  being 
moved  by  suffering,  in  whatever  phase  it  displayed  itself. 

*'I  will  tell  yon  how  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Hudson,  and 
on  what  grounds  our  acquaintance  rests,"  she  said  ;  "then 
I  am  sure  you  will  perceive  that  your  way  of  putting  your 
request  is  a  very  wrong  ona" 

*'I  know  all  about  it  I  Aunt  has  found  out— T^l  and 
me  are  cousins— and  when  she  came  over  to  Greenhill 
last  week,  she  give  me  a  hint  of  (what  was  going  on, 
and ^" 

*'  Yon  had  better  allow  me  to  explain  the  circumstances," 
interrupted  Miss  Stuart ;  "then  I  think  you  will  see  them 
in  a  different  light" 

"Oh,  well,  let's  hear  what  you've  got  to  say,"  rejoined 
Madge,  crossly. 

"About  two  months  ago,  a  boy  employed  in  Mr. 
Gresham's  foundry  received  a  severe  hurt  His  mother 
was  very  poor  and  an  invslid.  I  used  to  go  there  as  often 
as  I  conld,  and  I  met  Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  very  good  to 
this  little  feUow " 

"T^ll'salways  good,"intermpted  Madge,"  when  his  tem- 
per ain't  rubbed  wrong— then  he's  about  as  fiery  as  I  am 
myself.  But  'tain't  more  than  once  a  year  he  ever  drinks  a 
drop  too  much  ;  and  he's  worked  his  way  np  from  being 
a  common  pnddler  boy,  till  he's  nnder-foreman  at  the 
foundry  ;  and  if  he  wasn't  a  bit  wild  now  and  then,  he'd 
have  a  lot  of  money  laid  by  afore  now." 

"Mr.  Hudson  told  me  those  things  himself,"  Miss  Stu- 
art said,  gently  ;  "  and  the  energy  and  patience  he  had 
shown  made  me  respect  him.  I  heard,  too,  that  formerly 
the  weakness  of  which  yon  speak  had  threatened  to  injure 
his  ^prospects,  and  undermine  so  much  that  was  admirable 
in  his  character.  This  made  me  the  more  ready  to  help 
him,  when  I  found  that  I  could  do  so—" 

"  What  did  he  want  help  of  yon  for,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?"  broke  in  Madge,  sharply ;  but  Miss  Stuart's  finger 
liftsl  in  warning  checked  her  again,  though  it  was  plain 
her  temper  rebelled  against  the  ascendency  which  the 
lady*s  calm  dignity  exercised  over  her,  for  she  frowned 
and  mattered,  and  beat  her  foot  impatiently  on  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Hudson  told  me  how  much  he  regretted  his  lack 
of  education.  He  had  been  obliged  to  earn  his  living  so 
early  and  work  so  incessantly,  that  he  had  found  very 
little  time  to  improve  his  mind." 

"  Ha  could  read  and  write,  and  add  np  figures— so  can 
I ;  and  that's  enough  for  folks  like  us,"  grumbled  Madge. 

"No-not  for  him,  and  he  felt  it,"  said  Miss  Stuart 
"With  more  learning,  he  could  hope  for  much  greater 
advancament— that  of  becoming  foreman,  or  even  some 
day  a  partner  in  a  fonndry,  for  which  xHMdtion  his  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  business  would  be  invaluable ;  but 
from  such  hope  he  was  held  back  by  lack  of  education." 


"  Oh,  there's  so  much  talk  about  eddioation  nowadays," 
muttered  Madge,  with  a  queer  mingling  of  envy  and  con- 
tempt 

"It  grows  more  and  more  necessary,  if  a  man  wants  to 
rise  in  the  world,"  Miss  Stuart  said.  "  Feeling  this,  Mr. 
Hudson  wished  to  improve  himself,  and  when  I  discovered 
it,  I  offered  to  help  him." 

"There's  schools  enough,  professors— or  whatever  yon 
call  'em— enough,  if  he  must  needs  take  to  books,  without 
coming  to  you  I"  cried  Madge. 

."Oan't  you  see  that  at  his  age  it  was  painful  to  go  to 
these  strangers  until  he  had  got  farther  on  in  his  stu- 
dies ?  It  was  much  easier  to  commence  with  a  woman 
who  already  knew  the  state  of  the  case  ;  for  once,  when  I 
had  by  accident  heard  him  trying  to  read  aloud  to  ix)or 
little  Jem,  he  told  me  the  whole  story.  So  I  offered  to 
teach  him  for  awhile— after  that  he  could  go  to  some  pro- 
fessor. He  has  been  studying  very  diligently,  and  has 
made  great  progress." 

"Don't  I  know  f  growled  Madge.  " He  wrote  me  one 
bit  of  a  letter  since  he's  been  gone,  and  it  was  so  fine,  I 
couldn't  half  make  out  what  it  meant  I  hate  your  eddi- 
catioQ  1" 

"  Ton  onght  to  be  glad  that  he  wishes  to  improve,'* 
said  Miss  Stuart  "This  taste  for  study  will  be  his  great- 
est safeguard  against  dissipation." 

"What's  that ?"  snapped  Madga 

"Against  a  taste  for  drink,  or " 

"  Oh,  it  don't  do  a  young  man  no  harm  to  have  a  spree 
now  and  then,"  broke  in  Madge;  "and  if  eddioation  is 
going  to  make  a  feller  turn  his  back  on  them  that's  loved 
him  faithful,  and  take  up  with  strangers,  then  the  less  he 
has  of  it,  the  better,  I  say  I" 

"Now  that  I  have  explained  to  yoYi  the  grounds  of  mj 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hudson,  yon  must  not  indulge  in 
these  insinuations,"  said  Miss  Stuart  "  They  are  an 
affiront  to  me " 

"Oh  I  so.you^  thixlk  he  ain't  good  enough  for  yon  I"  in- 
terrupted Madge,  again  in  a  rage.  "You've  drove  him 
wild  !  you've  been  amusing  yourself,  and  now  you've  got 
tired  and  want  to  send  him  adrift  I  That's  the  way  fine 
ladies  with  book-leamin'  behave,  is  it  ?  Wellt  let  me  tell 
you,  honest  women  don't  !*' 

Without  a  word,  Miis  Stuart  walked  away  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  took  her  hat  and  shawl  from  the  nail  where  thej 
hnng,  put  them  on,  and  moved  down  the  aisle. 

**  You  sha'n't  go  I"  cried  Madge,  <Mice  more  barring  her 
passaga  "  You've  got  to  promise  me  that  you  will  let 
Will  Hudson  alone,  or " 

"  Madge  I  Madge  Anderson  I"  called  a  voice  from  the 
door. 

The  girl's  arms  dropped  to  her  sides ;  the  fury  in  her 
countenance  changed  to  an  expression  of  fright  m  she 
turned  mechanically  and  faced  the  entrancai  Miss  Stuart 
looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  required  all  her  self- 
control  to  suppress  the  ejaculation  of  relief  which  sprang 
to  her  lips  as  ahe  saw  William  Hudson  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

He  was  a  man  of  perhaps  eight-and-twenty,  with  the 
splendid  proportions  of  an  athlete.  There  was  a  strong 
resemblance  between  his  handsome  features  and  those  of 
Madge  Anderson,  and  even  in  her  agitation  Miss  Stuart 
observed  this,  and  recollected,  as  one  does  remember  tri- 
fiing  things  in  the  midst  of  excitement  having  heard  him 
mentfon  that  he  had  a  cousin  residing  at  Oreenhill ;  his 
only  living  r^tive  besides  the  aunt  who  kept  house  for 
him. 

He  came  quickly  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  angrily  upon 
Madge,  who  braved  his  glance  for  an  instant ;  then,  in 
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spite  of  her  efforts,  the  lids  dropped  over  her  fieroe  blaok 
orbs,  a  shiver  ran  through  her  frame;  ehe  put  oat  her 
hand,  and  leaned  heavilj  against  the  benoh  to  support  her- 
sell 

Mini  Stnart  passed  her  in  silence  and  walked  down  the 
aisle,  outwardly  quite  oalm.  As  she  approached  the  young 
man  he  took  off  his  cap,  the  color  mounted  hotly  to  his 
face  under  her  stern  regard,  and  he  said,  stammeringly  : 

**  I— I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Stuart     I  have  only  just 

got  back — I  was  going  by,  and *'    He  broke  off;  cast 

a  furious  look  toward  Madge,  who  had  made  a  moyement 
to  advance  when  he  began  to  speak ;  then  added  :  "  It  is 
my  cousin,  It&idge  Anderson.  I  don't  know  what  she  is 
here  for.*'  Madge  opened  her  lips,  caught  his  glance,  and 
remained  mute. 

*'  She  will  explain  to  you,  and  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  set  right  the  strange  mistake  which  caused  her  to  come 
here,"  Miss  Stuart  said,  in  a  tone  of  austere  reproofL 

He  looked  as  troubled  and  frightened  now  as  Madge 
herself ;  but  before  he  could  find  any  words  Miss  Stuart 
moved  on.  Will  Hudson  stood  gazing  helplessly  after  her 
as  she  left  the  room,  and  Madge  stood  watching  him  with 
freshly  kindling  eyes. 

As  Miss  Stnart  went  down  the  path  toward  the  gate,  her 
landlady's  little  handmaiden  met  her  with  the  information 
that  tea  had  been  waiting  for  a  long  while,  and  Mrs.  Mosely 
had  begun  to  get  anxious. 

"  My  head  aches  so  that  I  cannot  eat,  Joanna,"  replied 
Miss  Stnart,  kindly.  "I  am  going  for  a  walk ;  tell  Mrs. 
Mosely  I  do  not  eare  for  any  supper." 

She  walked  on,  and  the  girl  followed. 


Chapter  IL 

HE  sharp  dick  of  the  gate  seemed 

to  rouse  Will  Hudson  out  of  his 

troubled  abstraction.    He  turned  a 

blade,  lowering  ftbce  on  Madge,  but 

this  time  he  enoountered   a   glance 

sullen  and  resolute  as  his  own. 

«•  Well,  what  about  it  f"  she  asked, 
sneeringly. 

Hudson's  hands  dindied  instinct- 
ivdy ;  he  thrust  them  into  his  coat- 
I  ^'^*^  I  pockets,  and  strode  forward.  She 
advanced  to  meet  him,  eyes  and  face  aflame.  Then  they 
paused  simultaneously,  and  stood  glaring  at  each  other. 
Madge's  lips  still  curved  in  that  sneering  smile,  which 
exasperated  the  angry  man  almost  beyond  endurance. 
**  How  dared  you  oome  here  ?"  he  exclaimed,  at  length. 
"  I  gave  you  fair  warning,"  she  retorted  ;  "I  told  you 
I  would,  and  I  have  1" 

"  Youll  live  to  wish  you'd  cut  both  your  feet  off  at  the 
ankles  rather  than  have  done  it.  I  give  you  fair  warning 
of  that,  too  I"  he  answered. 

•'No,  I  sha'n't  1"  she  cried.  '< No,  I  sha'n't  I  Whatever 
happens,  I  shall  always  be  glad  I  came.  I've  had  a  little 
revenge  !  I  made  your  fine  madam  wince,  in  spite  of  her 
pride  1" 

*'  What  have  you  been  saying  to  her  ?"  * 

"  I  told  her  the  truth — ^that  you  was  a  fool,  and  that  she 
ought  to  1^0  ashamed  of  hersdf^that's  what  I  told  her  f* 
exclaimed  Madge.  "What's  more,  111  tell  it  to  other 
people  if  you  force  me.  Will  Hudson  !  Fve  borne  a  good 
deal,  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  trod  on.  There's  something 
else  I'll  do  if  Fm  drove  to  it  111  tell  things  that'll  make 
this  town  too  hot  to  hold  my  lady.  Fll  break  up  her 
school,  and  leave  her  without  a  rag  of  character  to  cover 
her  impudence  I" 


Her  voice  had  lost  its  shrill  virago  ring  ;  it  was  deep  and 
low ;  with  a  tragic  gesture  she  stretched  out  her  band,  and 
the  white  heat  of  concentrated  passion  swept  the  red  from 
her  cheeks,  and  left  her  deathly  pale. 

She  meant  every  word  she  uttered ;  there  could  be  no 
doubting  that  Will  Hudson  regarded  her  with  a  strange 
mingling  of  expressions  in  his  face  ;  the  wrath  was  there, 
hot  as  ever ;  a  puzzled  look,  which  showed  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  act ;  and,  besides,  a  certain  surprised  trace 
of  respect,  as  if  wondering  at  and  admiring  the  determina- 
tion she  evinced. 

"I would  stop  at  nothing,"  she  continued,  '* nothing! 
If  I  had  to  break  my  heart  into  a  hundred  bits  and  walk 
over  the  pieces,  Fd  not  flinch  1  Now,  what  have  you  got 
to  say.  Will  Hudson  ?" 

*'  I  say  you  have  been  a  fod,"  he  answered,  with  more 
calmness  than  one  would  have  expected.  "  If  I  wanted  to 
get  a  little  leamin'— if  I  wanted  to  fit  mysdi  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  common  workman,  you  ought  to  ha' 
been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  try  and  hinder  me." 

"  Well,  you  won*t  leard  any  more  from  that  fine  madam, 
I'll  bet,"  she  said,  triumphantly. 

«<  Don't  you  say  a  word  against  that  lady,  Madge  Ander- 
son. You  see,  there's  a  place  where  you've  got  to  stop, 
and  you've  oome  to  it  T' 

"  She  doesn't  think  you  good  enough  to  wipe  her  feet 
on  !"  cried  Madge.  '*  I  wish  you'd  seen  her  face  when  I 
told  her  she'd  been  making  a  gull  of  yon— if  I'd  said 
there  was  a  worm  crawling  up  her  deeve,  she  oouldn't 
have  looked  more  disgusted." 

He  writhed  under  this  thrust  Madge  saw  it|  and 
laughed. 

''You  told  her  that,  did  you  f"  he  asked,  controlling 
himself  quickly,  and  speaking  in  the  same  dow,  resolute 
ton^ 

"Just  what  I  told  her  !"  returned  Madge,  emphasizing 
her  words  with  a  nod,  and  laughing  stilL 

"  IJien  listen  to  what  I  tdl  you,"  said  Hudson,  from  be- 
tween his  shut  teeth.     "  Just  you  listen." 

**  Take  care.  Will  1"  she  cried,  in  an  dtered  voice.  "  Don't 
you  say  what  youll  be  sorry  for  when  it's  too  late  !  Your 
temper's  up  now,  and  so  is  mine — ^you'd  better  take  care." 

"  Fn  never  speak  to  you  again,  so  long  as  we  both  live. 
I'm  going  to  take  an  oath " 

"You  sha'n't,  you  sha'n't !"  she  screamed,  flinging  her- 
self on  his  breast  and  pressing  her  hand  against  his  mouth. 

He  did  not  push  her  o£^'  but  he  stepped  backward,  and 
let  her  drop  on  the  floor,  and  she  lay  there,  clinging  to  his 
knees  with  both  arms  and  sobbing. 

"  Don't,  Will,  don't  t  For  God's  sake— for  God's  sake  \ 
Think  a  bit — ^have  a  little  mercy  1  Oh,  remember  what  I 
havQ  suffered — ^maybe  I  was  wrong  to  come— but  Fd 
thought  and  thought,  till  I  was  'most  out  of  my  senses  I 
Will,  Will,  you  can't  say  it — ^you  won't — ^you  must  be  sorry 
for  me  P' 

A  faint  dew  gathered  over  his  fiery  eyes,  his  mouth 
worked  conyulsivdy  under  his  heavy  black  mustache. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  I  am  sorry  for  myself,  too  !*'  he 
exclaimed,  striking  his  hands  hard  together. 

Madge  sprang  to  her  feet  as  suddenly  as  if  the  blow  had 
fallen  on  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  she  cried. 

He  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  said,  doggedly : 

"  Just  what  I  say  I  You've  made  me  look  like  a  fool — 
before  a  woman,  too ;  tain't  very  easy  to  forgive  that !" 

"There's  things,  I  guess,  harder  to  forgive,"  replied 
Madge.  "  Oh,  Wfll,  Will !  only  say  you  don't  care  about 
her,  and  111  believe  you." 

"  Fve  told  you  times  enough." 
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**  Then  promise  joa  won't  ever  speak  to  her  again,  and 
rUbe/Mtisfied." 

"I  won'k  promise  yon  anything.  If  you  think  you  can 
■drive  me,  you  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  man  t" 

*' Well,  she  won't  speak  to  yon ;  IVe  gained  so  mnoh  T' 

He  turned  forionaly  upon  her  ;  she  started  back  with  a 
gasping  moan,  that  was  half  anger,  half  fright 

''I  sha'n't  hart  yon,"  he  said;  ''I  conldn't  strike  a 
woman." 

'<  Yon  are  doing  worse,**  sobbed  Madge,  **  you  are  break- 
ing my  heart" 

*'  I  mean  to  go  away  from .  here.  Fll  not  stay  to  be 
laughed  at,"  he  oontinned,  following  up  his  advantage 
with  a  relentless  oraelty  we  usually  term  a  feminine  char- 
aoteristio,  though  it  is  as  common  in  one  sex  as  the  other. 
"  111  be  off  to-morrow  for  good  and  all — so  far  that  no- 
body will  find  me,  either. " 

"  You  wouldn't  do  that.  Will  I  Oh,  I  know  you 
wouldn't  I"  she  pleaded.  "  WiU,  Will,  take  it  back  I  I 
shall  die  if  you  don't— I  shall  die  I  Oh,  my  head  I  it 
eeems  burstmg.    Will,  Will  I" 

'  She  flang  up  her  hands  with  a  despairing  gesture,  then 
pressed  them  against  her  bosom  and  bowed  her  face  upon 
%  benoh,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
'  He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  down  at  her  with  sullen 
ferocity,  then  a  spasm  of  grief  and  remorse  convulsed  his 
features ;  he  stooped,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  laid 
bar  head  upon  his  shoulder,  whispering  tender  and  com- 
forting words.  For  a  time  she  could  not  speak,  but  grad- 
ually the  hysterical  emotion  passed,  and  she  lay  quiet  in 
iiis  embrace. 

"  You  wouldn't  leave  me,"  she  moaned — "  you  wouldn't  1" 

He  placed  her  on  the  bench  and  sat  down  beaide  her. 
.    ''J  won't,  if  you'll  do  what  I  say,"  he  answered^  all  .his 
dogged  firmness  coming  back.      "Take  the  next  train 
bome — we've  just  got  time  to  walk  to  the  depot" 
\  "  Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  she  asked.' 

"No,  I  won't !"  he  replied./ 

"  Then  I'U  not  go  1" 

"  You*ll  do  as  you  please,"  he  said,  rising.  "You'U  be 
sorry  for  this  day's  work.     Goodrby,  Madge  Anderson." 

She  sprang  up  with  a  shriek,  and^held  him  fast 

"  I'll  g3.  Will— rU  go  1"  she  gasped.  _  '•  You'll  come  to- 
morrow ?" 

"Yes." 

'•Oh,  go  with  me.  Will— please  go  I" 
/   "Not  a  step  I"  he  said.     "Madge  Anderson,  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  come  together,  there's  got  to  be  a  mas- 
ter— no  woman  shall  be  mine." 

\    "PU  go.    Will — ^I'll  go,"  she  answered,  submissively. 
<*  Won't  you  take  me  to  the  depot  ?" 
'    "Yes,  of  course.    Put  your  vail  down  ;  you  don't  want 
everybody  to  see  you've  been  crying." 

She  obeyed  in  silenoa  They  went  out  of  the  school- 
room together,  Hudson  closing  the  door  behind  him,  and 
walked  down  the  street,  neither  speaking  until  they  had 
turned  into  a  lane  which  brought  the  station-buildings  in 
sight  Then  Madge  nestled  closer  to  his  side,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  saying,  coaxingly  : 

"  Won't  you  go  with  me.  Will  ?" 

"No  1"  he  rejoined,  in  a  voice  hard  as  iron. 

*'But  you'll  come  to-morrow  ?" 

"Did  you  ever  know  me  to  break  my  word  ?" 

Still  Uie  same  inflexible  ring  in  lus  voice.  Gowed  as 
she  was,  it  roused  Madge's  spirit  She  stopped  short  and 
confronted  him. 

"If  you  don't"  she  said,  "or  if  you  go  away,  as  Fm  a 
living  woman,  I'll  come  back  and  burn  that  schoolhouse, 
aiid  her  in  it  1"/ 
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He  gave  her  another  odd  look — his  expression  was  i>osi- 
tively  murderous,  and  yet  mingled  with  it  was  that  won* 
deriog  admiration  ;  then  the  shadow  of  remorseful  regret 
chased  both  away.  He  turned  his  head  aside,  and  said* 
with  rough  kindness : 

"Oome  along,  my  girl ;  else  you'll  miss  the  train. 
There's  nothing  to  be  got  by  you  and  me  behaving  like 
those  play-actor  folks  that  came  to  Qreenhill  last  Spring.'* 

They  hurried  on  to  the  station.  There  was  just  time  to 
get  Madge*s  ticket  and  help  her  up  on  the  platform  of  the 
rear  car. 

"  To-morrow,  Will  I"  she  whispered. 

He  nodded— was  moving  away —she  gazing  after  him 
with  beseeching  eyes.  Suddenly  he  stooped,  and  kissed 
her  lips  several  times  with  an  almost  savage  violence,  then 
poshed  her  into  the  car,  sprang  off  the  platform,  and 
stood  watching  the  train  as  it  steamed  slowly  out  of  the 
station. 

He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  open  door  of  the  tele- 
graph-office. One  of  the  clerks  looked  out  and  seeing^ 
him,  said  to  some  person  within  the  room  : 

"  There's  Hudson.     He  might  take  it  up." 

Then  he  called  Will's  name  twice,  but  the  young  man 
was  so  lost  in  thought  that  he  did  not  hear.  The  clerk 
crossed  the  platform,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
saying,  pleasantly : 

"Did  that  pretty  girl  take  your  ears  away  with  her» 
Will  Hudson  ?" 

Will  turned  about  fiercely. 

"What's  that  to  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  nothing,  old  man  1"  replied  the  other,  laughing. 
"I  wanted  to  ask  a  favor.  There  s  a  telegram  just  coma 
for  Mr.  Qresham." 

"WeU,  send  one  of  your  boys  up  with  it  I  ain't  paid 
for  doing  their  work,  or  yours,  either,"  said  Hudson. 

The  derk  stared  at  him  in  astonishment  WiU  was  usu* 
ally  the  best-natured  of  mortals  ;  even  at  those  rare  pe- 
riods when  he  allowed  the  demon  of  drink  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  him,  he  was  at  least  never  quarrelsome  or  rude* 

"The  boys  are  both  out,  and  it  will  be  a  couple  of 
hours  before  they  can  get  back,"  the  derk  explained. 
"I'd  ask  nothing  better  than  to  ran  up  myself,  but  we'ra 
too  busy.  Be  good-natured,  and  take  the  dispatch,  Hud- 
son— it's  sure  to  be  important  It's  not  quite  regular 
sending  it  by  anybody  outside  the  office,  but  Mr.  Gresham, 
won't  mind  that." 

"Well,  hand  over  your  ticket,"  ^Hudson  said,  moro 
amiably. 

While  the  man  was  gone  back  into  the  office,  a  railway 
whistle  sounded,  and  the  express  from  New  York  anivecL 
There  was  an  eating-house  in  the  station,  and  the  passen- 
gers crowded  out  of  the  cars  in  great  haste.  A  gentleman 
with  a  valise  in  his  hand  was  jostled  against  Hudson  by 
the  throng,  and  said,  quickly  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  But,  really,  my  good  fellow,  I 
should  think  you  might  find  some  better  place  for  sky- 
gazing  ;  you're  rather  in  the  way  here." 

Hudson  wheeled  round  and  confronted  the  speaker — a 
tall,  elegant  young  man,  with  every  evidence  in  face  anl 
dmss  that  he  belonged  to  those  favored  ranks  who  resem- 
ble the  lilies  of  the  paiable,  in  that  "they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."     .  • 

"  Who  are  you  calling  good  fellow,  mister  ?"  demanded 
Hudson. 

The  gentleman  regarded  him  with  an  easy,  good-na- 
tured contempt  on  bis  classic,  aristocratio  face. 

"You,"  he  said— "but  I  evidently  mistook.  I  see  I 
gave  myself  unnecessary  trouble  to  apologize  for  what  was 

-own  fault" 
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1  good  mind  to  knock  joa  doim,"  mntteted 


"The  occasion  is  favorable,  if  yon  lika  to  try,"  letameS 
the  other,  wilh  the  nine  eas;  contempt  "Baggage  ?— 
yes,"  he  oontinned,  tnroing  to  a  porter  who  was  Todferat- 
iiig  at  hia  aida,  "  Jnat  take  this  ralise,  please,  and  haie 
IB  the  check  for  my  tmnk," 

The  porter  paiued  to  state  where  the  omnibos  was  sta- 
tioned—etill  in  that  unearthly  shriek,  as  if  laboring  under 
.  'the  impreaaion  that  all  mankind  was  deaf,  or  determioed 
to  do  what  lay  in  hia  power  to  bring  that  calumity  upon 
BTery  notortonato  who  came  within  Iiia  reaob—and  doabed 
frantically  off  in  pbrsnit  of  other  victims. 

Hadson  Lad  time  to  get  his  sanEcs  back  anffloiently  to 
perceive  how  lidioalona  his  bebaTior  bad  been,  and  wonld 
have  passed  on,  bnt  be  saw  the  gentleman  looking  at  him 
again  with  that  amused,  scomfnl  smile,  aa  he  might  have 
■egorded  some  new  and  strange  species  of  animal. 

"Hang  you  !"  muttered  Will,  stepping  forward. 

"Hudson,  here's  the  telegram  I"  cried  the  clerk,  in  his 
hurry  pushing  between  the  two.  "What'a  the  matter 
with  yoa  to-day  ?    Who  arc  you  angry  with  ?" 

The  gentleman  laughed  ontrigbt  The  clerk  turned,  and, 
aa  he  saw  the  geatlemati's  face,  called  out  in  astonishment : 

"Why,  Mr.  Alderly  I  Who  would  have  dreamed  of 
seeing  you  here  I    I  hope  yon  are  quite  well, 

"Quite,  thanka,"  he  replied;    "but  your  belligerent 
friend  there  is  threatening  to  imperil  my  health.     He 
offended  because  we  were  pushed  agninat  each  other, 
thongh  Z  begged  Ms  pardon,  ainoe  he  forgot  to  beg- 

"Do  you  think  I'm  a  man  to  be  treated  like  the  dirt 
under  yonr  feet  ?"  died  HndBon.  "  I  don't  know  where 
you  came  from,  and  I  don't  care  ;  but  you  can't  try  them 
Btilish  gentry  airs  round  these  parts." 

"BeoUy,  Mr,  Hinds,  yon  ought  to  persuade  thia  young 
fellow  to  go  homo  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  drinking- 
bout,"  said  Alderly;  in  the  same  soornfully  good-nntnred 
manner.  Then  he  added,  in  a  courteous  tone,  as  it  he  had 
fdready  dismissed  Hudson  and  his  rudeness  from  bis 
mind :  "  I  hope  Mr.  Oresham  ia  well  ?" 

"  Ob,  very  well,  indeed.  That's  the  way  to  the  omni- 
'bua,"  responded  the  clerk,  hurriedly,  atill  keeping  bis 
band  on  Will's  sbonlder. 

"  Thank&  Oood-night,"  Mr.  Atderly  said,  moving 
down  the  platform  without  so  much  as  a  glonoe  toward 
Hudson. 

"What  the  dickens  do  yon  mi 
clerk.  "ThaL'soneof Mr.Greeham' 
seen  bim  in  New  York.  I  never  k 
■oome  here  before,  and  I  can't  ima,:; 
now.  He  and  his  mother  think  Grcshnm's  soaroely  fit  to 
speak  to — folka  say  his  own  wife  didn't,  lor  that  matter, 
only  she  wanted  his  money." 

"Where  ia  the  dispatch  ?"  returned  Hudson,  paying  no 
■ttenUon  to  his  friend's  explanations 

The  deik  gave  him  the  yellow  envelope,  repeating  bis 
cantion  aboat  the  urgency  for  ita  being  speedily  dehvered. 
Will  only  nodded,  and  put  the  telegram  in  bis  pocket. 

"I  say,"  the  clerk  hail  whispered,  "  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  drinking  ?  Ton  know,  old  men,  if  you  begin  that, 
there's  no  telling  when  or  where  you'll  stop."  ' 

"I  haven't  begun  yet,  bnt  I  think  I  mean  to,"  Hudson 
anawered,  with  a  langh  which  hud  no  merriment  in  its 
ring.  "What  did  you  eay  my  Up-top  gentleman's  fine 
name  waa  ?" 

"Alderly— Eeonetb  Alderly." 

"It  suits  him,"  said  Bndaon  ;  "salts  him  first-rate.  I 
aha'n't  forget  it,  either,  in  a  hurry."  He  glanoed  down  the 
platform  as  he  spoke;  Hi.  Alderly  had  pansed  to  let  a 
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pass  with  a  luggage-ladden  barrow,  and  hia  face  was 
turned  in  their  diraotion.  Will  fancied  that  he  caught 
again  that  pitying,  contemptuons  smile,  and  his  insane 
desire  to  relieve  the  anger  and  mortiBcation  Madge  had 
caused  him,  by  fixing  a  quarrel  upon  some  one,  started 
I'll  tell  him  so— by  the  Lord,  we'll  have  it 
out  now  1"  he  exclaimed. 

The  clerk  caught  his  arm  and  held  him  bock. 

"  I  believe  you're  crazy  1"  he  said,  "  Do  yon  want  to 
land  in  jail  ?  There,  the  man's  gone ;  get  about  yonr 
bnaineaa— yon've  something  alaa  to  do  than  bunt  up  n 
quarrel.  I  Eay,  you  haven't  told  me  who  that  handsome 
girl  was." 

Hudson  pushed  him  roughly  off,  bnt  without  any  show 
of  anger  ;  his  whole  faos  changed  under  the  influence  of 
some  new  thonght  roused  by  his  companion's  lost  wordc 

"I  have  got  something  to  do,"  he  muttered,  striding 
away,  "and  Til  do  it  thia  very  night  I  It's  all  Madge's 
fault — I  didn't  nnderstand  myself  how  it  was,  till  she  nuida 
me— but  now  I'll  tell  Miss  Stuart  the  truth— I'll  tell  bee 
the  truth."  _^^_ 

Chapteb  m, 
S  Mr.  Alderly  was  passing  through  the 
waiting-room,  he  saw  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman  enter  by  the    opposite    ^or, 
and  look  about  as  if  in  search  of  soma 
one 
Although  seven  years  bad  elapsed 
«,  since  Kenneth  Alderly  bad  seen  that 
A   faoe,  be  recognized  the  grave,  atom 
features  at  a  glance,  and  hurried  for- 
)    word  witb  extended  band,  saying  : 

"  How  do  yon  do,  Mr,  Qresbam  ?    I 
don't  believe  yon  remember  me,  but 
I  should   have   known   you    anywhere— you    have   not 
changed  in  the  least  I" 

"Alderly I"  exclaimed  the  other,    grasping  bis  hand, 
while  a  smile  of  welcome  eoftaned  his  oonntenance,     "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  yon.     I  doubt  if  I  should  havo  knowa 
you— why,  you  were  a  boy  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 
"Tea ;  just  nineteen." 

"Ah,  seven  years  moke  n  good  many  alterationa,"  Mr. 
Qreaham  said,  still  holding  hia  hand  and  looking  at  him 
with  that  pleasant  smile,  though  the  expression  of  tbs 
keen,  resolute  eyes  showed  that  he  was  scanning  the  haDd> 
some  face  with  the  penetration  of  a  skilled  physiognomist, 
with  an  interest  that  went  beyond  an  effort  to  note  its 
changes- striving  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  inner  man 
as  reflected  therck  "  Yes,  I  ^onU  have  known  yon,"  ha 
added,  presently  ;  "yon  look  very  like  your  father." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  returned  Alderly, 
with  a  gay  laugh  ;  "I  know  you  hkod  him,  and  I  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  old  recolloctiona,  you  will  allow  his  son  to  in- 
herit a  little  of  the  feeling." 

His  words  were  earnest,  in  spite  ol  the  jesting  tone,  and 
Mr.  Gresbam  aaswered,  serioublj  : 

"  I  am  SDie  I  con  promise,  if  you  oore  to  accept  tbs 
friendship." 

"  And  I  hope  yon  cannot  donbt  that  my  father's  son 
will  prize  it  highly,"  Alderly  s^d. 

Tlie  slight  oonstraint  which  was  apparent  in  the  manner 
of  both,  cordially  as  they  bad  met,  disappeared  completely. 
Mr,  Gresham  iM^gan  asking  oommonplaoe  questions  about 
his  journey,  the  weather  he  hod  left  in  town,  and  Alderiy 
replied  ;  but  the  mention  6t  hia  father  bad  evidently  put 
tbem  both  at  ease,  and  established  their  intercourse,  at 
once,  upon  a  basis  which  dispelled  oerloin  doubts  that  had 
niutaally  troubled  theil  niiuds,  . 
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"  Yoa  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  dost  and  have  some 
dinner/' Mr.  Qresham  said,  after  a  little.  "Gome  this 
way." 

He  led  Alderly  oat  to  the  front  of  the  bnilding,  where 
his  phaeton  was  stationed— -a  stylish  equipage,  drawn  by 
two  splendid  trotters,  as  his  guest^s  trained  eye  observed. 

"James  will  take  yoor  checks  and  see  to  having  yonr 
Inggage  sent  up  to  the  house,'*  Mr.  Gresham  continued, 
nodding  to  the  groom,  who  stood  by  the  horses'  heads. 

"Here  it  comes,  now,"  Aldorly  replied,  looking  back 
toward  the  platform,  along  which  a  porter  was  wheeling 
a  truck  that  contained  his  valise  and  a  large  portmanteau. 
"  I  hope  the  size  of  that  big  black  monster  won't  make 
you  think  I  propose  to  stop  all  Summer.  I  am  going 
West  from  here,  and  so  came  prepared." 

"  I  trust  you  won't  speak  of  leaving  for  some  time  yet," 
Mr.  Gresham  said,  cordially.  They  got  into  the  phaeton, 
and  as  Mr.  Gresham  took  the  reins,  he  added:  "Since 
you  have  made  the  journey  at  my  request,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  your  stay  pleasant" 

"  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  enjoy  it,"  Alderly  answered. 

Mr.  Gresham's  face  showed  that  the  words  gratified 
him.    As  they  turned  into  the  high  road,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  not  asked  after  your  mother  and  Florence,  be- 
cause I  ftmoy  I  have  later  news  than  you.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Florence  this  morning.  They  were  both  well, 
and  apparently  enjoying  themselves." 

**Yes;  Lake  George  is  already  quite  gay,  and  my 
mother  writes  me  that  Florence  is  greatly  admired." 

"Ahl  I  suppose  no  young  lady  of  nineteen  oould  be 
otherwise  than  happy  under  sudi  drcumstanoes,"  Mr. 
Gresham  said,  rather  cynically. 

"  Well,  after  all,  that  is  very  natural,"  rejoined  Alderly. 
"My  cousin  seems  a  very  nice  girl,  wonderfuUy  litUe 
spoiled,  too,  considering  that  her  reputation  as  a  beauty 
and  heiress  exposes  her  to  nonsense  enough  to  turn  almost 
any  head  at  her  age." 

"You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  her  since  she  grew  up,  though  she  has  been  so  much 
with  yonr  mother,"  Mr.  Gresham  said. 

"  No.  I  have  wandered  about  a  great  deal,  you  know, 
and  last  year,  when  she  and  the  mother  went  to  Europe,  I 
was  called  home  by  some  business  matters.  We  have  been 
in  the  house  together  a  few  weeks  this  Spring,  since  I  came 
back ;  that  is  the  longest" 

"I  have  seen  less  of  her  than  I  oould  wish,"  Mr. 
Gresham  said  ;  "  but  it  was  her  mother's  desire  that  her 
aunt  should  direct  her  education,  and  of  course  it  was  my 
duty  to  consent,  at  whatever  cost  to  mysell  However, 
Florence  promises  me  a  visit  this  Summer.  I  hope  thia 
time  nothing  will  prevent  her." 

Alderly  knew  very  well  that  it  was  his  mother's  doing 
that  had  separated  Mr.  Gresham  so  much  from  the  daugh-  ( 
ter  of  his  dead  wife,  but  the  subject  was  a  very  delicate 
one,  involving  memories  which  must  be  so  painful  to  the 
man  that  it  was  better,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  touch 
upon  it  as  lightly  as  possible. 

**0b,  I  am  sure  nothing  will,"  he  said  ;  "she  told  me 
that  she  meant  to  start  very  soon  after  leaving  Lake 
George." 

They  had  come  out  near  the  bank  of  the  river— in  the 
middle  distance  stretched  the  straggling  town,  beyond  was 
a  range  of  lofty  hills,  the  whole  scene  looking  pretty  and 
picturesque  in  the  evening  light  Alderly  began  making 
remarks  about  the  place  and  its  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Gresham  pointed  to  a  dense  colunm  of  smoke  rising  from 
some  tall  chimneys  which  marked  the  site  of  his  foundry 
and  roUlng-mills,  and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  on 
indillerent  topics.    Though  the  two  men  were  agreeably 


prepossessed  in  each  other's  favor,  both  felt  the  neoeesity 
of  further  intercourse  before  dwelling  upon  matters  which 
might  hold  causes  for  mutual  embarrassment 

They  reached  a  lane  that  branched  off  from  the  highway. 

"  This  is  a  short  cut,  which  will  bring  us  out  on  the 
road  to  my  house  oonsiderably  sooner,"  Mr.  Ghreeham  said, 
as  he  guided  his  horse  down  the  narrow  routa 

They  were  nearly  half-way  through  the  lane,  when  he 
said,  suddenly : 

"I'm  afraid  the  proverb  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  try- 
ing to  shorten  distances  is  going  to  be  verified  in  omr  case. 
There's  a  youngster  who  seems  to  be  in  trouble ;  his 
horse  has  backed  the  cart  right  across  the  road." 

Alderly  had  been  gazing  out  over  the  river  ;  he  looked 
back  as  Mr.  Gresham  spoke,  and  saw,  a  little  way  in  ad- 
vance, the  cart  blocking  up  the  track.  There  was  not 
room  to  pass,  on  account  of  a  deep  ditch  on  either  side  of 
the  rood.  The  cart  was  heavily  laden  with  barrels,  and 
the  horse,  either  frightened  or  in  a  bad  temper,  resisted 
all  the  boy's  efforts  to  turn  his  head  ;  he  neither  kicked  nor 
struggled,  but  jast  stood  still,  with  his  loralegB  out- 
stretched, in  a  placidly  triumphant  obstinaoy,  upon  which 
neither  entreaties  nor  blows  produced  the  slightest  effect 

'*  He  might  be  a  human  being,  he  is  so  deiioiously  stub- 
born," said  Alderly,  laughing.     "  If  you  will  draw  up  for 
a  moment,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  help  the  lad ;  he  looks  as  de- 
spairing  as  if  long  experience  had  taught  him  the  usnlom 
ness  of  struggling  sgainst  that  brute." 

"  It  has,"  replied  Mr.  Grashftm,  laughing,  toa  "  Sandj 
is  capable  of  standing  there  for  the  next  hour.  The  onlj 
way  will  be  for  Joe  to  wait  till  some  of  the  men  ftom  the 
depot  come  along ;  they  will  have  to  lift  the  cart  into  the 
road,  then  the  beast  will  trot  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.   He  is  a  very  remarkable  character." 

He  drew  in  his  horses  ;  Alderly  sprang  out  of  the  ear^ 
riage  and  hurried  toward  the  boy.  Mr.  Gresham  sat 
watching  with  an  amused  smile  as  the  young  gentleman 
tried  to  turn  the  animal  into  the  road.  He  only  planted 
lus  forelegs  a  little  wider  apart,  gave  his  head  <me  disdain- 
ful toes,  and  stood  immovable. 

'  •  You  can't  do  it,  Alderly, "  Mr.  Gresham  called.  "  We 
shall  lose  less  time  to  drive  back  and  send  somebody  to 
Joe's  assistance.  It  would  take  two  men  to  stir  the  diay.  I 
can't  leave  my  horses,  and,  anyway,  the  exertion  wouldn't 
suit  my  rheumatic  tendencies." 

"I  can  manage  it,  I  fancy,"  Alderly  said.  "Here, 
boy,  take  hold  of  the  bridle  and  pull  him  round  if  you  can, 
while  I  lift  the  cart" 

He  threw  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the  wagon;  then,  to 
Mr.  Gresham's  intense  astonishment,  placed  himself  at 
the  back,  and  Ufted  the  hind  wheels  of  the  heavily  laden 
vehicle  bodily  round  into  the  road. 

"By  ginger  I"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "ef  that  don't  beat 
the  Jews  I  Except  Will  Hudson,  I  don't  b'lieve  there's  a 
chap  in  the  village  oould  ha'  done  that,  nohow  I  Whoa, 
yoa  beast !  you  needn't  run  away  now  1" 

He  jumped  on  the  cart,  uttered  a  few  hasty  expressions 
of  thanks — and,  as  Mr.  Gresham  had  predicted,  the  horse 
walked  on  as  decorously  as  if  he  had  never  in  his  whole 
life  been  other  than  a  model  of  good  conduct 

Alderly  resumed  his  coat  and  went  back  to  the  phaeton, 
panting  a  little  after  his  exertion,  but  showing  no  other 
signs  of  fatigue. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Gresham  said,  "  I  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  such  a  tall,  sUght  fellow  could  have  done  thai  I 
Why,  you  are  a  second  Goliath,  in  the  matter  of  strength." 

"Pretty  well,"  returned  Alderly.  "I  rather  fancy  na* 
ture  meant  me  to  be  one  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water,  instead  of  an  idle  g^itleman.   I  am  very  fond. 
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too,  of  gymnastios  and  atbletio  sports  of  all  sorts.  It*s  not 
a  bad  thing  to  haye  physical  strength,"  he  added,  smiling, 
as  he  recollected  his  late  encounter  with  the  mde  stranger 
at  the  station,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  likelj  to  re- 
quire the  necessity  lor  putting  forth  his  force  and  skill ; 
but  he  made  no  remark  in  regard  to  the  meeting. 

The  two  drove  on,  conversing  upon  matters  to  which 
the  latd  incident  naturally  gave  rise,  and  at  length 
emerged  into  the  highroad  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village^ 
They  were  passing  a  little  brown  dwelling  that  stood  some 
distance  back  from  the  street,  the  lawn  in  front  shaded 
by  a  group  of  maple-trees,  and  the  porch  completely  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  woodbine  and  running  roses. 

''What  a  pretty  place  1"  Alderly  said.  "  It  looks  like  a 
bower,  or  a  gigfantic  birdsnesi*' 

*'It'8  a  schoolhouse,"  Mr.  (Jreaham  explained.  ''It  be- 
longs to  me,  and  I  think  it  rather  en  ornament  to  the  vil- 
lage. By-the-way,  at  present  it  has  a  capital  mistress,  and 
the  girls  are  improving  wonderfully.  An  extremely  intel- 
ligent person,  and  a  thorough  lady,  is  Miss  Stuart  She 
might  be  teaching  a  very  different  sort  of  schooL  How- 
ever, it  is  a  blessing  for  these  girls,  mostly  daughters  of 
my  work-people,  that  she  ia  willing  to  take  charge  of 
them." 

^' What  name  did  you  say  ?"  Kenneth  Alderly  asked, 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"Miss  Stnari  I  forget  her  other  name.  Mabel — ^no, 
that  isn't  it  Well,  no  nfatter ;  she  is  a  splendid  creature. 
I  am  so  busy,  and  she,  too»  that  I  have  only  seen  her  a 
few  times  ;  but  ahe  ia  a  woman  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
respect" 

Kenneth  Alderly  turned  red  and  then  white,  but  Mr. 
Qresham  li^  oocupied  in  subduing  a  tendency  toward 
dcinoing  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  horses,  and  did  not  no- 
tice. After  a  little,  Alderly  said,  with  studied  careless- 
ness :  ,     * 

*•  Not  young,  I  suppose  V* 

"dh,  yes,  she  ia.  Two-aad-twenty,  perhaps — ^otmore. 
She  has  been  here  four  months.  I  hope  to  goodness  she 
will  stay.  Ah  1  now  ^ou  can  see  my  house  peeping  out 
among  the  treeai*' 

They  had  rounded  a  sharp  corner  in  the  road,  and  in 
the  distanee,  upon  a  rise  of  ground,  one  caught  glimpses 
of  a  large  mansion  i^  the  midst  of  an  extensive  grove. 
Kenneth  Alderly  roused  hiins^  with  an  effort,  and  list- 
ened and  replied  composedly  enoagh  to  his  companion's 
remarks ;  but  the  color  did  not  oome  back  to  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  wore  an  eager,  troubled  look,  like  that  of  a  man 
to  whom  some  sudden  hope  has  been  offered,  so  precious, 
so  improbable,  too,  that  ho  dares  not  dwell  thereon. 

They  reached  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Gresham's  grounds  ; 
a  little  girl  came  out  of  a  fanciful  Swiss  chalet,  that  served 
as  a  lodge,  to  open  the  gpreat  iron  gates,  and  the  carriage 
passed  on  up  the  winding  road,  and  halted  before  a  lofty 
colonnade,  which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  dwelling. 

A  servant  appeared,  to  take  the  horses  ;  the  gentlemen 
descended,  mounted  the  steps,  and  entered  the  vast  cor- 
ridor which  divided  the  house.  Mr.  Gresham  turned  to 
his  guest,  extended  his  hand,  and  said,  smilingly  : 

"  Alderly,  you  are  very  welcome  I  This  is  the  first  time, 
but  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  lost  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  father's  son  under  my  rooL" 

*'  I  am  sure  it  will  not,  if  my  coming  depends  upon  me," 
Kenneth  ai^wered,  with  equal  cordiality. 

"  Ah  1"  returned  Mr.  Gresham,  stopping  short  and  eye- 
ing him  with  an  altered  expreaaion. 

Alderly  kneV  that  his  host  h4d  misinterpreted  his 
•speech — thought  that  the  words  held  some  reference  to  his 
another— and  he  hastened  to  add : 


*'For  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  come  whenever  you 
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"  Good  I"  pronounced  Mr.  Gresham,  clapping  him  on  th# 
shoulder.  **  Now  come  up-stairs  and  see  your  room — ^yon 
must  only  stop  to  wash  your  hands  and  shake  off  the  dnst 
a  bit— dinner  will  be  served  immediately  ;  we  keep  mili* 
tary  time  in  this  house.  Ob,  here  comes  my  sister.  We]]« 
Anne,  I  have  brought  Mr.  Alderly,  you  see.  I  don't  know 
how  he  will  manage  with  only  an  old  maid  and  an  old  wid- 
ower to  amuse  him  ;  but  he  is  here,  and  must  put  up  with 
such  entertainment  as  he  can  get  If  he  can't  Ian  gh  with 
us,  perhaps  he  can  laugh  at  us,  and  usually  that  is  what 
human  nature  likes  best" 

Alderly  had  never  before  met  the  little,  timid,  gentle 
lady,  who  welcomed  hi^  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  stopping  in  the  hoosa  for  weeks  at  a  time,  looking 
so  tidy  and  demure  in  her  soft  Qnaker-colored  gown  and 
dose  cap  that  Kaimeth  took  a  fancy  to  her  at  once  ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  Ms  handsome  face  and  winning  manner 
produced  the  favorable  impression  upon  his  hostess  which 
they  usually  did  on  all  members  of  her  sex.  young  or  old. 

Mr.  Gresham  soon  hurried  him  away  to  prepare  for 
dinner ;  his  luggage  was  brought  up,  and  he  left  alone. 

There  was  a  whirl  of  swift,  conf nsed  thought  in  Ken- 
neth Alderly 's  mind«  bo  full  of  possible  hopes  and  happi- 
ness that  he  did  not  venture  to  dwell  thereon  at  present* 
Could  ib  be  tiiat  chance  or  fate  had  suddenly  led  hina 
within  sight  of  the  goal  which  he  had  sought  so  vainly 
during  many  l(mg  months  ?  Just'  as  he  had  told  himiwlf 
further  search  would  prove  a  useless  waste  of  his  life,  had 
the  object  thereof  been  brought  within  his  reach  ? 

But  there  was  no  leisure  for  these  speculations  ;  indeed, 
oat  of  ten  chances,  thare  were  nine  that  only  a  new  dis- 
appointment^ awaited  hma — some  similarityiof  name— no- 
thing moreL  ^ 

Then  a  knock  at  the  door  warned  him  that  ha  hsd 
already  delayed  too  long ;  he  hastily  completed  his  pre- 
parations and  went  down-stairs,  to  find  his.  host  awaiting 
him  in  the  halL 

The  dinner  passed  pleasantly ;  twenty  times,  a  questioD, 
which  he  could  not  find  courage  to  ask,  rose  to  Kenneth 
Alderly's  lips;  certain  disappointment  was  in  store — ^he 
could  not  bear  to  bring  it  upon  himselL 

The  meal  ended ;  Mias  Qresham  rose  in  order  to  give 
the  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  smoke.  Alderly  crossed 
the  room  to  open  the  door  for  her. 

"  By-the-by,  Anne,"  her  broker  called,  abruptly.  *' what 
is  Miss  Stuart*s  chriatian  name  ?" 

''Elinor — such  a  pretty  name— and  it  suits  her  per- 
fectly," replied  tiie  spinster,  in  her  soft,  flute-like  old 
voice. 

«  To  be  sure— Elinor  I    I  could  not  remember." 

Alderly  closed  the  door  behind  Miss  Gresham ;  instead 
of  returning  to  the  table,  he  walked  to  one  of  the  open 
glass  doors  which  gave  upon  a  wide  terraoe^  and  stood 
leaning  his  arm  against  the  post 

**  We  will  go  out  there  and  smoke,"  Mr.  Gresham  said  ; 
*'  tiiey  shall  bring  us  some  coffee,  to  please  your  f(»»igii 
taste.  Elinor  Stuart — yes,  a  pretty  name^as  Anne  saya, 
just  the  name  for  her,  too." 


Chafteb  IV. 

Miss  Stuabt  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  free  h^self 
from  the  anxious  importunities  of  the  small  Joanna,  who 
regarded  her  with  that  adoring  reverence  one  often  sees  a 
half-grown  girl  bestow  upon  some  older  member  of  her 
own  sex.  Joanna  could  not  imagine  any  cause  but  ex- 
treme illness  making  a  person  refuse  to  eat  at  meal-time. 
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end  Mifls  Stuart  only  got  rid  of  her  bj  promising  not  to 
remain  ont  long,  and  to  have  her  sapper  when  she  entered. 

Partially  satisfied  bj  this  assurance,  Joanna  returned 
home,  and  Elinor  Stuart  took  her  way  toward  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  skirted  the  Tillage  in  a  series  of  graceful 
curves,  and  flowed  smoothly  on  through  the  heart  of  the 
pretty  valley,  that  owned  a  stretch  of  several  miles,  guarded 
at  either  end  by  lofty  mountain-peaks, 

Elinor  walked  up  and  down  beneath  the  row  of  walnut- 
trees  which  cast  a  pleasant  shadow  about,  even  at  noon- 
day, trying  to  subdue  her  agitation,  and  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  forget  the  last  hour's  painful  scene.  She  had  been 
calm  enough  while  the  necessity  for  self-restraint  existed ; 
but  now  that  she  was  alone,  her  wounded  dignity  and 
pride  asserted  their  hurts  with  torturing  persistency.  She 
felt  terribly  humiliated,  and  to  a  proud  nature  no  sensa- 
tion can  be  so  unendurable.  Still,  in  ppite  of  her  shame 
and  indignation,  she  was  more  merciful  in  her  judgment 
of  the  ignorant,  ill-regulated  girl  wbo  had  insulted  her 
than  most  people  would  have  been  under  the  smart  of  such 
annoyance. 

A  strong  sense  of  justice  was  one  of  Elinor's  chief  char- 
acteristics, and  oven  in  these  flrst  moments  she  could  not 
help  pitying  Madge  Anderson,  and  hoping  that  her  lover 
would  be  lenient ;  though  the  side  of  his  character  which 
the  young  man  had  shown  Elinor  made  her  fear  that  his 
mortificatioa,  and  the  unwarrantable  impertinence  offered 
to  herself,  might  render  him  very  severe  toward  the  poor 
creature. 

Will  Hudson  had  always  proved  so  thoroughly  respect- 
ful, so  grateful  for  her  efforts  to  aid  his  mental  improve- 
ment, so  mindful  of  the  social  distinction  which  birth, 
education  and  associations  put  between  them,  that  Elinor 
did  not|  for  an  instant,  suspect  Madge  Anderson's  conduct 
to  have  had  any  other  source  than  the  instigations  of  the 
blind,  unreasoning  jealousy  of  an  uncultivated  woman. 
It  seemed  teher  probable,  also,  that,  perhaps  unconsciously 
to  herself,  a  portion  of  Madge's  bitter  resentment  could 
be  ascribed  to  a  fear  that  Hudson's  endeavors  to  rise  out 
of  his  ignorance  would  put  a  bar  between  them ;  if  not  to 
the  extent  of  militating  against  his  affection,  at  least  to 
leave  her  solitary  and  dissatisfied,  from  her  inability  to 
6ympathize  with,  or  even  understand,  his  new  pursuite 
and  modes  of  thought 

But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  aid  the  girl  ?  Elinor 
seized  eagerly  upon  this  idea  when  it  presented  itself ;  it 
afforded  a  subject  for  reflection  which  enabled  her  some- 
what to  fling  aside  personal  sensauons  of  undeserved 
shame  and  insult 

It  did  not  strike  Elinor  as  surprising  that  Hudson  had 
never  mentioned  the  girl ;  their  intercourse  had  been  con- 
fined, of  course,  to  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupiL 
When  she  saw  how  eager  he  was  to  learn,  and  how  rapid 
his  progress,  she  had  grown  greatly  interested,  and  labored 
bard  to  help  him  on.  He  had  come  evening  after  evening 
to  Mrs.  Mosely's  house,  and  she  had  gladly  given  up  her 
hours  of  leisure  tD  his  requirements.  To  be  of  use — to 
ieel  that  she  was  aiding  those  about  her — was  the  greatest 
joy  of  Elinor's  life. 

Somehow  she  had  not  been  able  to  bring  herself  to  ac- 
cept payment  from  the  young  man  for  her  instructions ; 
still,  it  did  not  seem  right  to  place  him  under  obligations, 
80  she  suggested  to  him  that  the  sum  which  he  was  able  to 
offer  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  poor  widow,  at  the  bed- 
aide  of  whose  injured  son  they  had  first  met 

But  Jem  was  well  now,  had  gone  back  to  his  work,  and 
was  receiving  fair  wages,  and  his  mother  able  to  resume 
her  customary  avocation  of  laundress,  so  that  between 
Ihem  they  earned  enough  to  got  on  comfortably.     Think- 


ing of  this,  Elinor  decided,  when  she  should  see  Hudson 
again,  to  propose  to  him  that  the  money  should  be  em- 
ployed to  enable  Madge  to  have  such  tuition  from  some 
capable  person  as  would  enable  her  to  feel  that  she  was 
not  being  separated  from  her  Iqver  by  his  new  interests. 

If  the  girl  thought  the  money  came  from  Hudson,  she 
need  not  hesitate,  considering  its  purpose,  to  accept  it ; 
and  though  even  in  her  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  over  her 
plan,  Elinor  could  not  help  fearing  that  Madge  had  slight 
taste  or  wish  for  mental  Jabor,  she  convinced  herself  that 
if  she  could  talk  with  her  she  could  persuade  Madge  at 
least  to  make  the  effort,  in  the  hopo  of  forming  an  addi- 
tional tie  upon  the  man  she  loved. 

Once  struck  by  this  idea,  Elinor  held  fyt  to  it  with  her 
customary  energy,  and  became  sufficiendy  engrossed  in 
the  pleasurable  anticipations  of  the  real  benefit  she  oould 
prove  to  this  young  pair— in  both  of  whom  she  fancied  she 
perceived  abilities  out  of  the  common —almost  to  forget 
the  encounter  in  her  schoolroom,  or  only  remember  it  to 
pity  Madge  sincerely,  convinced  that  before  now  the  girl 
must  bitterly  regret  her  foo^sh,  insane  step  ;  and  to  hopo 
that  Hudson  had  already  forgiven  the  wrong-doing,  which, 
after  all,  had  been  caused  by  her  affection  for  him* 

The  sunset  had  faded,  and  the  twih'ght  came  on  without 
her  being  aware.  She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  grass,  and  looking  up,  saw  WiU 
Hudson  approaching  her. 

He  had  come  to  express  his  sorrow  for  what  had  hap- 
pened— ^very  likely  to  bring  Madge's  regrets  also ;  and 
Elinor  had  grown  composed  enough  to  listen  without  be- 
traying that  she  had  understood  the  girl's  visit  as 
having  any  insulting  intention  toward  herself.  She  was 
eager  to  tdl  him  at  once  of  her  plan.  He  seemed  troubled, 
and  ill  at  ease,  as  was  natural ;  but  ho  would  speedily 
forget  his  embarrassment  in  pleasure  at  the  prox>osal  sho 
had  to  make. 

With  a  kindly  smile  she  moved  forward  to  meet  him, 
and  noticing  that  he  carried  a  key  in  his  hand,  said  : 

*'  You  were  thoughtful  enough  to  lock  my  schoolroom 
door  ?    Thanks,  very  much,  Mr.  Hudson." 

Her  manner  was  exactly  what  it  had  always  been  to 
him — gentle  and  courteous,  but  the  manner  of  a  lady  to 
an  inferior  when  certain  that  his  good  common  sense  and 
innate  refinement  would  prevent  his  ever  trying  to  over- 
step the  social  boundary  between  them — ^influenced  aa 
well  by  honest  self-respect,  as  by  consideration  for  her  and 
appreciation  of  her  kindness. 

She  extended  her  hand  for  the  key,  and  her  Angers 
touched  his  as  he  gave  it ;  a  tremor  ran  through  his  whole 
frame,  and  his  face  flushed  and  paled  quickly.  Elinor 
thought  his  emotion  sprang  from  an  agony  of  coz^usion, 
which  quite  prevented  his  speaking,  and  she  continued  : 

*<I  am  Tery  glad  you  have  come.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  something  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about" 

"I  s'pose  you  will  never  forgive  it,"  ho  said,  in  a  tone 
so  hoarse  and  indistinct*  that  she  could  easily  affect  not  to 
have  heard. 

She  wanted,  if  possible,  to  avoid  any  open  allusion  to 
what  had  happened  ;  and  his  intuitions  were  so  quick  that 
she  hoped,  by  immediately  beginning  to  unfold  her  project 
in  regard  to  Madge,  he  would  comprehend  her  meaning, 
and  obediently  follow  her  lead. 

'*  I  have  a  plan  for  your  cousin,  which  I  am  sure  can  be 
carried  out,  if  you  will  assist  me,"  she  said. 

He  stared  at  her  as  if  unable  to  believe  that  he  had 
heard  aright  A  sudden  strange  glow  leaped  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  exclaimed,  brokenly  : 

«« To — to— did  yon  mean  for  sending  her  away  ?" 

Hg  was  in  a  state  of  such  dire  embarrassment  that  ha 
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really  did  not  know  what  be  said,  was  Elinor's  thought ; 
and  she  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  oanght  this  second 
speech: 

'*If  she  ooold  be  persoaded  to  imitate  yonr  example, 
and  begin  to  stndj,  too— woold  it  not  be  a  good  idea  ?*' 

"It  wasn't  that,**  he  mntteredt  bat  this  time  his  ntter- 
anoe  was  so  low  and  thick  that  the  words  really  escaped 
her. 

"  Only  induce  her  to  begin,  and  Tory  soon  I  am  certain 
she  would  grow  so  interested  that  she  would  be  eager-  to 
continue,'*  Miss  Stuart  said.  "  Don't  you  think  you  oould 
persuade  her  ?  Perhaps  you  had  not  thought  of  this,  and 
the  idea  takes  you  by  surprise ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  need 
little  reflection  to  show  you  how  much  good  might  come 
out  of  it  in  many  ways." 

His  ftuse  wore  the  puzzled  look  of  a  person  trying  to 
follow  a  remark  made  to  him,  which  his  mind«  busy  with 
some  engrossing  topic,  has  no  room  to  accept  It  was  not 
until  she  repeated  her  questions  that  he  roused  himself  to 
answer. 

*'I — I  didn't  take  it  in  at  first,"  he  said,  in  a  he|itating 
way.     "  Madge  Anderson  be  got  to  study  ?" 

"  YesL  Her  face  shows  that  she  is  very  quick  and  intel- 
ligent ;  she  would  improye  rapidly  after  she  learned  to 
apply  herself." 

He  gaTO  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

"You  might  as  well  expect  to  coax  some  wild  animal  up 
in  the  woods  yonder  to  study,"  he  replied,  waring  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  hills.  "I— I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  feel,  Miss  Stuart,  about  what 
happened—" 

"There  is  no  need,"  she  interrupted.  "I  understand. 
Don't  think  about  it ;  let  us  talk  a  little  of  this  plan  of 
mina" 

"I  didn't  beUeye  she  dare  do  it,"  he  went  on,  unheed- 
ing, his  face  darkening  with  anger.  "If  I'd  known,  I'd 
have  stopped  her — I  would.  I'd  have  thrown  her  in  the 
river  here,  if  there'd  been  no  other  way  !" 

"  Hush,  hush  I"  Miss  Stuart  said,  austerely.  "  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying — ^you  must  not  talk  like 
thai" 

"  I  wonder  I  let  her  go  I"  he  cried.  "  If  anybody  had 
told  me  I  would  let  a  person  live  that  insulted  you,  I'd 
have  said  they  lied." 

The  words  and  manner  were  more  offensive  to  Miss 
Stuart  than  Madge's  outrageous  impertinence  had  been  ; 
her  first  impulse  was  to  walk  away  in  silence,  but  she  re- 
flected that  the  poor  fellow  did  not  realize  how  his  speech 
sounded ;  and  now  that  her  indignation  toward  the  girl 
had  yielded  before  this  scheme  for  her  benefit,  she  was  too 
eager  to  soften  Hudson,  and  induce  him  to  forgive  his 
cousin,  to  add  to  his  suffering  by  any  reproolL 

"I  want  you  not  to  think  of  such  things  until  you  are 
calmer,  Mr.  Hudson,"  she  said.  "  At  present,  try  to  listen 
to  what  I  wish  to  propose  in  regard  to  your  cousin.  I 
have  only  a  few  moments  to  spare ;  it  is  late,  and  I  must 
be  going  home.    Now,  if  Madge " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  her  name  !"  he  interrupted,  with 
a  violence  which  made  his  face  and  voice  so  strongly  re- 
semble the  girl's,  that  Mias  Stuart  grew  shocked  and  in- 
dignant. 

"  You  must  remember  that  if  she  did  wrong,  it  was  her 
affection  for  you  which  led  her  into  the  error— that  should 
make  yon  lenient,"  Elinor  said,  with  the  chill  majesty 
which  had  awed  Madge  Anderson,  even  in  the  height  of 
her  passion. 

She  had  no  right— no  grounds- 
I  cannot  diaouss  the  matter  of  your  diflScnlty  with 
her,"  Elinor  intermpted.     "  Yon  may  be  justly  angry,  bat 
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I  am  sure  you  are  too  kind-hearted  and  generous  to  Tisit 
Madge's  f^ult  severely  upon  her.  You  are  not  qniet 
enough  to  talk  now  ;  I  will  bid  you  good-night  To-mor- 
row evening,  if  you  like  to  come  and  take  your  lesson,  we 
will  speak  of  my  plan  for  enablmg  her  to  study,  alsa" ' 

"  I— I  want  to  ask  you  somethmg,"  he  said,  hoarselj. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  kindly ;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  She  said  you  despised  me — thought  me  no  better  tbiui 
the  dirt  under  your  feet " 

He  stopped,  unable  to  articulate  farther ;  though  every 
word  was  an  impertinence.  Miss  Stuart  felt  too  sorry  for 
him  to^be  angry  ;  he  had  no  intention  of  failing  in  respect 
toward  her. 

"  I  have  shown  you  that  I  take  a  real  interest  in  your 
advancement,  Mr.  Hudson ;  that  I  was  ready  to  aid  yea 
by  every  means  in  my  power— you  should  be  satisfied," 
she  said. 

"  I  knew  she  lied !"  he  muttered.     "  I  knew  she  did  !'* 

"  You  do  not  mean  it,  I  know,  but  your  language  is  im- 
proper—offensive," Elinor  answered,  haughtily.  "  I  most 
go  now." 

"  No,  no  I"  he  exclaimed,  placing  himself  before  her. 
"  I  must  say  it ;  I'm  half  wild,  I  think,  but  I  must  saj 
it  I" 

He  looked  so,  indeed,  and  Miss  Stuart  was  struck  by  a 
fear  that  he  had  been  drinking  ;  the  dread  filled  her  with 
a  sudden  horror  and  repulsion. 

"I  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more,  now,"  she  said; 
"good-night,  Mr.  Hudson." 

She  stepped  aside,  and  was  pasung  him ;  he  put  out  hia 
hand  and  seized  her  gown. 

Even  yet  she  was  not  frightened ;  her  indignation  was 
too  great  for  any  fear  to  intrude.  She  found  he  had 
grasped  her  dress  so  tightly  that  she  could  not  free  her- 
self iiithout  a  struggle.  She  looked  full  in  his  face,  and 
said,  quietly : 

"I  am  afraid  your  cousin  was  right — ^you  have  not 
given  up  that  bad  habit  of  which  you  told  me  you  had 
cured  yourself." 

"  I've  not  touched  a  drop  of  liquor  for  weeks  1"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  It  isn't  that,  you  know  it  isn't  that !" 

If  the  man  was  not  intoxicated,  he  must  be  mad !  At 
this  thought  a  cold  terror  shot  across  Elinor  Stuart's  heart ; 
but  she  had  courage  and  self-possession  far  beyond  most 
of  her  sex  ;  she  knew  that  if  her  suspicion  were  correct, 
any  betrayal  of  her  fright  would  only  render  him  more 
unmanageable. 

"You  do  not  see  that  you  ore  holding  my  dress,"  she 
said,  looking  steadily  into  his  wild  eyes.  "If  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  think  you  are  intoxicated,  go  away  at  once." 

"  Pve  gone  too  far  to  stop  now ;  I  must  tell  it  all  out — 
win  or  lose  !"  he  hurried  on,  in  a  stifled  voice,  still  clutch- 
ing her  gown.  "  She  told  you  the  truth— I  love  you,  I 
love  you  I" 

The  agony  of  the  most  ignominious  death  would  not 
have  been  so  horrible  to  Elinor  Stuart,  as  the  degradation 
forced  upon  her  by  this  creature  whom  she  had  be- 
friended. She  grew  so  blind  and  sick  that  she  was  forced 
to  put  out  her  hand  and  support  herself  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  near  which  she  stood.  The  faintness  was  like 
the  deadly  lethargy  a  traveler  in  tropical  forests  might 
feel,  when,  without  warning,  some  huge,  noisome  serpent 
coiled  itself  about  lus  feet,  and  slowly  reared  its  hideous 
crest. 

Hudson's  glazed  eyes  read  her  unutterable  horror  and 
loathing ;  he  knew,  what  he  must  have  realized  from  the 
first,  weeks  and  weeks  back,  however  much  his  insane 
passion  deafened  him  to  the  voice  of  reason,  that  he  had 
beAn  nttArlv  mad  to  yield  to  his  dream ;  to  fuicy  for  an 
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instant  UiBt  he  ootild  pasa  the  gnlf  vhich  Mpuated  him  i  shonld  Tenfaue  to  betra;  eo  mnoh  u  a  hint  of  his  seoret, 

from  this  woman— bridgelesa  'in  mlity  as  that  vhioh  di-    be  would  have  been  as  astonnded  at  his  own  pnBoinptJon 

vides  a  crowned  qneen  from  hei  lowest  serritor.  as  would  an  ignorant  Neapolitan  beggar,  if  be  fotind  him- 

Now  be  had  lost  ererftbing  bj  giving  wa7  to  hia  inaan-  I  self  tbiaking  it  possible  that  some  saint,  whose  image  be 


itf— Uie  UtM  of  approaoblBg  her,  tbe  privilege  of  hearing  |  adored  in  its  idlver  shrine,  night  appear  to  him  in  actnal 
her  voioe — the  prond  right  of  feeling  that  she  trnsted  and    preaeaoe. 

raapeoted  him.    Up  to  this  day,  bad  be  asked  himself  if        Bat  this  feeling  was  gone  now  ;  he  reoognised  that  by 
lu)  ever  hoped  or  dreamed  the  time  might  come  when  be  I  his  own  aothebadsonktoadepthsoblBok  thathswonld 
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be  lo0t  for  erer  to  lier  sigbL  Her  loathing  and  abhorrence 
roused  a  fnrj  in  his  brain  i^hich  made  him  reckless  of  all 
oonseqaenoes  ;  inspired  him  with  the  idea,  so  preposterons 
it  was  imbecile  rather  than  insane,  that  he  had  been  ill- 
treated,  played  with,  led  on,  as  a  vain  woman  might  treat 
some  man,  her  equal,  to  gratify  a  coquettish  whim. 

''  You  knew  it  1"  he  cried,  staring  into  her  white  face. 
••You  needn't  try  to  deny.  Td  swear  to  that,  if  your 
Boomfnl  looks  were  so  many  knives,  all  digging  into  my 
heart  I  Madge  told  the  truth  ;  youVe  fooled  me,  cheated 
me  I  YoQ  think  it's  an  insult  for  me  to  tell  you  I  love 
yon,  because  I*m  poor  and  uneducated ;  but  you  didn't 
think  you  were  disgracing  yourself  when  you  smiled  at 
me,  and  wheedled  me,  and  made  me  love  you  V* 

The  sickness  and  the  blindness  passed ;  the  fear  passed, 
too.  Elinor  Stuart's  indomitable  will  asserted  itself,  and 
lifted  her  above  the  possibility  of  any  such  feminine  weak- 
ness ;  only  the  horror  rexnaii^,  the  disgust,  the  sense  of 
undeserved  and  ineffiiceable  degradation. 

She  attempted  no  futile  effort  to  free  her  gown  from  his 
hold ;  her  oyes  looked  above  and  beyond  him,  as  if  sho 
were  addresung  some  invisible  witness,  as  she  said,  slowly  : 
•'I  thought  this  man  honest.  I  thought  that  in  spite  of 
his  ignoranee  he  possessed  the  instincts  of  self-respect, 
which  make  the  lowest  man  a  gentleman  ;  but  he  is  a  cow- 
ard— a  coward  T* 

"  You  can't  tormefit  me  into  hurting  you  I"  he  cried. 
"  I  wonder  I  don't  kill  you— but  I  can't  do  it  "> 
She  remained  silent,  not  even  looking  at  him. 
"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?"  he  groaned.     "  That's  the 
woman  of  it— you  want  to  make  me  crazier  than  I  am." 

She  glanced  at  the  hand  which  held  her  dress,  still 
silent ;  but  the  unutterable  scorn  in  her  faoe,  the  complete 
fearlessness  expressed  in  the  immobility  of  her  attitude, 
sent  a  thrill  of  shame  shivering  through  the  heat  of  his 
fury.  He  released  his  grasp,  though  still  keeping  his 
stand,  so  that  she  could  not  move. 

«•  I'm  not  soiling  you  now  by  my  touch,"  he  said,  with 
a  savage  laugh.  ••  Why  don't  you  say  something  ?  See 
here,  will  you  swear  that  yeu  didft't  know  I  loved  you  ?" 

He  got  no  reply,  not  even  a  glance ;  she  was  gazing 
straight  i>efore  her,  ae  if  some  creature  so  loathsome  that 
she  would  not  even  let  her  eyes  rest  upon  it,  crouched  be- 
tween her  and  the  possibility  of  escape. 

He  muttered  au  awful  malediction  through  hii^  shut 
teeth  ;  tiie  manly  instincts  whfch  held  a  certain  sway  in 
his  perverted  nature  struggled  to  assert  themselves,  but  to 
yield  or  be  beaten  was  frenzying  to  the  imperious  will,, 
which,  ignorant  and  low-bom  as  he  might  be,  was  strong 
as  that  of  some  despotic  autocrat,  and  akin  to  it  also  in  its 
unscrupulousness.  Then,  too,  the  terrible  temper,  the  in- 
herited curse  of  himself  and  his  cousin,  flamed  higher; 
the  utterly  groundless  feeling  that  he  had  been  injured 
and  deceived,  helped  still  more  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of 
all  that  was  decent  in  his  soul  to  restrain  him  from  farther 
violence. 

"  You  can't  do  it !"  ho.  hissed.  ••  You  want  me  to  think 
you  despise  me  too  much  to  answer,  but  it  isn't  that  keeps 
you  from  it— yon  don't  dare  to  swear  to  a  lie,  that's  it  f 
You  did  fool  me,  you  did  wmut  to  drive  me  crazy,  and 
you've  done  it  I" 
She  looked  at  him  now,  saying  slowly  : 
'*lt  seems  strange  to  think  you  could  have  had  a  mother. 
She  is  dead,  you  told  me.  I  am  glad,  for  her  sake— veiy 
glad.  I  hope  €k>d  in  His  mercy  keeps  her  from  any  sight 
of  her  son." 

The  words  struck  home — ^he  was  ashamed,  disgusted 
with  himself :  but  shame  had  the  same  effect  upon  his  ill- 
regulated  nature  that  it  produced  en  his  cousin— it  only 


increased  his  passion.  He  cursed  his  own  folly  in  httving* 
sought  his  benefactress  while  under  the  influenoe  of  hia 
demons ;  he  could  have  iHtten  his  tongue  off  in  rage  at 
having  allowed  it  to  betray  hi^  secret.  He  wondered,  aa 
he  looked  at  the  proud  face,  stern  and  reproachful  as  that 
of  an  accusing  angel,  how,  even  in  the  height  of  his  insan- 
ity, he  could  have  ventured  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her ;  and 
yet  that  hot  remorse  only  added  to  his  fury.  Most  mad- 
dening of  all  was  the  thought  that  he  had  lost  the  privilege 
of  her  counsels — ^the  sense  of  being  lifted  up  for  the  time 
out  of  the  coarse  realities  of  his  common  life  by  the  spell 
of  her  presence. 

Bude  and  unlettered  as  they'were,'^imagination^waa 
X>owerful  with  Madge  and  him  ;  even  the  girl  was  fond  of 
novels  and  pkys,  and  the  dramatic  element  in  both  their 
characters  had  been  fostered  by  indulgence  therein. 

To  Will  Hudson,  the  crossing  of  the  threshold  of  Mrs. 
Mosely's  humble  dwelUng,  and  finding  himaAlf  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  beautiful  lady,  had  seemed  like  going  from 
the  dust  and  tumult  straight  into  a  fairy  palace,  to  which, 
in  her  kindness,  its  queen  had  given  him  the  clew ;  and 
the  fact  of  her  condoeesasioo  had  appeared  so  lofty  an 
honor,  that  even  to  mention  his  l^essed  privilege  to  the 
companions  of  his  everyday  existanoe  would  have  seemed 
a  profa!iation. 

He  had  never  admitted  this  feeling  to  himself ;  he  was 
so  wrong-headed  a  radical,  so  full  of  bitterness  toward 
those  above  him,  that  it  would  have  chafed  his  soul  raw  U> 
own  that  even  the  presence  of  this  noble  lady,  reverence 
for  whom  had  been  his  one  religiofi,  could  produce  that 
sjsnsation  of  humiliation,  that  eonsoioufl&ess  of  inferiority. 
Even  when  he  had  only  a  shOTt  time  before  become  aware' 
that  he  worshiped  her,  he  had  not  ventured  to  call  his 
sentiment  love — he  loved  Madge.'  He  was  not  aware  how 
much  he  dreamed  of  a  life  in  which  the  girl  had  no  part  ;. 
he  did  not  perceive  how  rapidly  that  adoration  for  the 
lady  who  had  befriended  him  mixed  with  his  thoughts, 
until  his  passionate  \iataTe  lowered  the  feelixig  to  its  own. 
level,  and  impossible  ineideitta  from  unreal  romances  be- 
came possible  events  with  a  personal  application.  - 

.And  now  he  had  lost  everything — everything  I  the 
hope  of  elevating  his  life,  and  with  it  even  the  desire  to  la 
so.  The  gates  of  his  fairy  palace  had  shut ;  its  queen 
had  grown  a  merciless  judge,  and  he  was  flung  down  inta 
the  dark,  deprived  of  the  guidance  which  had  made  him 
desire  to  grow  better — higher ;  left  alone,  with  no  chance 
for  his  mind  to  develop,  the  slave  of  his  sensuous  appetites,* 
his  craving  for  excitement — ^lost  utterly ! 

But  the  grief  and  penitence,  the  actual  despair  that 
smote  him  with  the  force  of  a  tempest,  only  roused  his 
wrath  to  a  pitch  which  beat  back  these  emotions,  as  a 
whirlwind  might  a  common  storm.  The  only  recollection 
in  his  mind  was  that  he  loved  this  woman,  and  she  de- 
spised and  loathed  him.  With  the  selfishness  of  a  morbid^ 
undisciplined  nature,  he  lost  all  sight  of  his  own  wrong- 
doing, perverted  the  whole  into  a  sense  of  personal  injury 
— ^he  had  been  beguiled,  cheated,  and  now  he  was  to  be 
oast  out  for  ever  I 
"Curse  you  1"  he  cried — "curse  you  1" 
He  started  forward — to  kill  her  and  himseU.  For  an 
instant  that  one  impulse  seized  his  madness — to  snatch 
her  in  his  arms,  and  bury  her  with  him  in  the  flood  that 
rolled  dark  and  deep  just  at  his  feet — to  foroe  her  with 
him  into  eternity,  if  he  could  do  no  more. 

"Tve  lived  long  enough  ! — too  long  I  So  have  you  T* 
he  groaned,  going  nearer  and  nearer,  his  clinched  hands 
outstretched,  his  murderous  eyes  burning  into  hers. 
"  You've  moijked  me— you've  despised  me  ;  but  you  shall 
die  with  me,  anyhow  I" 
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"Stand  back  I"  she  cried.  **I  am  not  afraid— stand 
back  r'  Instead  of  retreating,  she  advanced  a  step  toward 
him.  She  pointed  npward  ;  her  Toice  rang  out  low  and 
clear,  with  a  superhuman  energy  in  its  tone :  "  God 
dees  jou — ^jour  mother  sees  jou  1  I  am  not  afraid !  You 
would  not  be  aUowed  to  touch  me.    Stand  back  T* 

He  quailed'  before  the  awf al  majesty  of  her  face  and 
Toicew  A  gleam  of  reason  broke  the  cloud  of  his  insanity, 
and  aherwed  him  where  he  stood* 

**  Tea  can't  be  a  murderer  ;  bad  as  you  are,  that  is  not 
permiiied  T*  she  aiid,  in  that  same  strange,  inspired  tone. 
•*  Yovr  mother  has  prayed  for  you  ;  you  are  to  live — per- 
«haps  to  repeni     Stand  back  !*' 

**  1*11  never  repent  I  Curse  you !  curse  you  !"  he  cried  ; 
but  her  look  seemed  a  power  exterior  to  herself,  that  para- 
lyzed faha — a  volition  which  appeared  contrary  to  his  own, 
ao  mighty  that  he  could  not  resist  it,  caused  him  slowly  to 
retreat  under  the  unearthly  splendor  of  her  eyes,  the 
superhuman  in£uenoe  of  her  voice. 

He  dropped  on  his  knees,  digging  his  hands  into  the 
damp  tur^  and  moaning  : 

••  Go  away — go  away  I    I  can't  murder  you — go  I" 

She  moved  backward,  still  fixing  him  with  the  resistless 
might  of  her  eyes ;  his  head  sank  to  the  very  ground ;  then 
she  turned  and  hurriad  away  tiirough  the  twilight. 

Her  strength  supported  her  till  she  reached  her  own 
gate ;  she  met  her  landlady  and  Joanna  just  setting  forth 
in  search  of  her  ;  the  consciousness  of  safety  deprived  her 
suddenly  of  her  fictitious  strength. 

*'  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Stuart !"  they  cried  in  terror. 

••  Help  me  in,"  she  gasped ;  "help  me  in." 

The  widow  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  between  them, 
the  pair  carried  their  insensible  burden  toward  the  house. 

{Tbhe  continued,) 


carved  handles,  and  quickly  cut  open  the  leaves,  after 
which  the  knowing  animal  passed  the  Review  back  to  the 
surprised  Viceroy.  The  Bajah  then  dismounted,  and  said 
to  the  Viceroy,  as  he  pointed  to  the  elephant : 

**  He  is  yours  ;  I  return  you  your  paper* cutter  alive.'* 


A  LIVING  PAPEE-CUTTEB. 

An  Indian  Rajah  who  was  pleasantly  disposed  toward  the 
English,  and  had  learned  their  language  after  a  fashion, 
frequently  visited,  some  years  ago,  so  the  story  runs,  the 
Viceroy  of  Calcutta,  and  ou  one  occasion  borrowed  of  the 
latter  a  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  which  he  happened 
to  see  lying  on  the  iible.  When  he  returned  the  maga- 
zine the  Viceroy  asked  him  if  he^  had  found  any thiag  inter- 
esting in  it. 

"Oh,  yes!"  he  replied,  "many  beautiful  things,  but 
also  many  disconnected  articles." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  the  Viceroy. 

"  Sea  here,"  answered  the  Bajah  ;  "  this  begins  with 
•  Hunting  the  Orang-outang,'  does  it  not  ?  And  now  turn 
over  the  page,  and  here  you  have  the  *  History  of  Mary 

Stuart.' " 

The  Viceroy  laughed.  He  perceived  that  the  Bajah  had 
attempted  to  read  the  book  through  without  cutting  the 
leaves.  Be  aeeordingly  iook  from  his  table  a  beautiful 
ivory  paper-«ttlte^>  explained  its  use  to  hia  visitor,  and 
made  him  a  pwsent  of  it  The  Bajah  was  puzzled  as  to 
how  the  leaves  of  books  could  be  printed  before  they  were 
cut  open,  but  this  also  was  explained  to  him. 

About  a  year  after  this  occurrence  the  Viceroy  saw  a  gay 
oompany  entering  the  court,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  the 
Bajah  seated  on  a  young  elephant.  No  sooner  did  the  Ba- 
jah see  the  Viceroy,  than  he  cried  : 

"  Do  you  happen  to  have  an  uncut  copy  of  the  Edin* 
hnrgh  Revieu)  ?    If  so,  please  toss  it  to  me." 

The  Viceroy  threw  out  the  magazine.  It  was  caught  by 
the  elephant,  who  placed  it  between  hia  tusks,  which  had 
been  wrought  into  elegant  paper-cutters,  even  including 
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Says  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Bee:  Any  person  observing 
Mount  Hood  could  have  noticed,  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
changing  cloud  of  smoke  that  hung  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain,  far  above  the  anow  line^  and  climbing  al* 
most  to  the  summit.  Observing  this  carefully  with  a 
glass,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  smoke  changed  its 
form  and  movement  constantly,  apparently  pouring  out  of 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain  from  half  to  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  below  the  summit.  Those  who  have  ascended  the^ 
mountain  fix  the  site  of  on  old  crater  on  the  southwest 
side,  some  distance  below  the  summit  They  have  to  cross 
this  place  to  make  the  ascent,  and  always  find  sulphuroua 
fumes  issuing  from  the  crevices,  and  the  rocks  heated  by 
internal  fires.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mount  Hood  at 
times  sends  forth  eruptions  of  smoke,  though  such  mani- 
festations ore  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  or,  at  least,  are* 
not  often  reported. 

We  have  lived  within  view  of  the  mountain  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  have  only  once  before,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  seen  unmistakable  emission  of  smoke,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour,  and  came  from  the  same  part  of  the 
mountain  that  we  observed  it ;  and  each  time  the  fact  of 
its  being  smoke  was  not  to  be  doubted.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  phenomenon  occurred  upon  a  Winter  day,  when 
the  sky  was  blue,  without  a  speck  of  cloud  to  fieck  it,  and 
tbe  smoke  streamed  northward  from  the  mountain  in  a 
dense,  black  cloud. 

We  have  seen  the  time  when  excitement  was  created, 
some  years  ago,  by  the  rumor  that  Mount  Hood  was  smok-^ 
ing.  A  crowd  gathered  on  a  high  roof,  and  observed  it 
with  glasses  ;  but  the  phenomenon  was  caused  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions  that  drew  the  mists  and  fogs  from  the 
lower  gorges,  and  made  them  wreathe  around  the  summit 
The  dMerence  between  this  light-colored,  enveloping 
mist,  rising  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  black, 
sulphurous  appearance  of  the  smoke  pouring  directly  out 
of  the  side  of  it,  from  among  the  snows,  was  evident  to 
any  practical  eye. 

One  morning  the  sky  was  clear,  with  a  sb'ght  haze  and 
a  tew  light,  fleecy  clouds  hanging  above  the  Coscade  range 
at  intervals,  but  the  whole  base  and  summit  of  Mount 
Hood  were  clear  of  them,  while  the  unmistakable  wreath 
of  sulphur  smoke  hung  just  below  the  very  summit,  re- 
maining there  for  over  two  hours,  contorted  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  winds.  Toward  noon  fleecy  clouds  enveloped 
the  mountain,  and  for  a  while  the  diflerence  between  cloud 
and  smoke  was  distinctly  visible  ;  but  afterward  the  out- 
lines of  the  snowy  peak  were  obscured,  and  when  they  were 
plain  again,  at  two  o'clock  p.  H.,  there  was  no  smoke  to  be 
seen. 


TAiiK  not  of  music  to  a  physician,  nor  of  medicine  to  a 
fiddler  ;  unless  the  fiddler  should  be  sick,  and  the  physi- 
cian at  a  concert  He  that  speaks  only  of  such  subjects 
as  are  familiar  to  himself,  treats  the  company  as  the  stork 
did  the  fox,  presenting  an  entertainment  to  him  in  a  deep 
pitcher,  out  of  which  no  creature  could  feed  but  a  long* 
billed  fowl 

A  coMPBOidSE  is  well  enough  some^eSj  bat  no  one 
should  ever  compromise  himself. 
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GLIMPSES   OF  THE   RHINE. 

By  Ladv  Blanche  Mukpht. 


Spin  of  all  tfaat  0«naanfl  {wtriotiaill;  mj  of  lake  Oon- 
fltanoa,  the  flnt  ilght  of  the  like  to  a  itnnger  heah  from 
Italj  is  diaappointang.  A  gn7  f<%  la^  lott  upon  it  when 
I  flrat  saw  it,  and  ita  flat  ahorea,  (or  the  moat  part  traeleaa, 
looked  melanoholj  and  cold.  Hiatorically  Bpeakiog,  how- 
's a  famotia  and  intarestiDg  spot ;  but  then  so  (ew 


books.  In  fut,  70a  oatob  neariy  aO  the  tnie  ehanwter- 
Istioi  of  a  plaoe,  somelimefl  of  a  people.  It  is  true  that 
thia  wonld  be  a  limited  experianoe,  but  ita  thoronghnees 
and  its  oddity  wonld  rep^  jaa  for  ita  nanowneas 

After  all,  if  we  mah  abroad  to  see  oertain  sights  slieadT' 
half  drawn  to  na  throngh  haaraaj  and  pictnrea,  and  when 


trarelers  ore  antiqnaiiM,  that  the  first  impr«esioa  of  the  we  reaeh  theaa  sigbtB  do  nothing  but  stare  hnrriedly  at 
present  ooasts  for  more  than  the  slowly  aoqnlred  stamp  '  them,  and  pass  on  to  the  neort,  we  learn  little^  and  retain  a 
of  the  past  I  have  al-  blurred  improaaian  of 
ways  thought  that  to  ~  '  ^^^  tniTels;  whereas  if 
appreciate  foreign  places,  we  thoronghly  iiiT«.Tning 
and  also  to  enjoy  a  boli-  our  unknown  plaee — and 
day  journey,  one  ahonld  all  such  plaoea  an  large- 
ohooee  one  or  two  spota,  ly  representotiTe,  and, 
settle  down  in  them,  it  by  their  very  antiqnitj, 
poBsible,  keep  house,  and  norel  —  wa  aoqnire  a 
allow  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  intensely  in- 
plaoe  slowly  to  permeate  teresting,  which  we  share 
one's  daily  life,  Thus  with  lew,  and  whioh  >s 
yon  see  end  enjoy  the  sure  to  give  zest  to  fur- 
real,  sotnal  atmoephere  ther  reading,  obeerration 
of  an  TinfamiliaF  oj^  and  and  atndy  on  kindred 
neighborhood ;  strange  snbjeete. 
manners  and  customs  Perhaps  this  is  an 
have  time  to  reecn  yon ;  inoongmous  sermon  in 
jou  come  across  peculi-  conneetion  with  a  suite 
aritiei  of  person  and  of  Bbine  views,  repie- 
turns  of  langnage  whioh  srating  somes  from  ita 
otherwise  would  be  sealed  citrus  or  swwaa  im  umasTSis.  sonrce  neariy  to  .  its 
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mouth  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  personal  experience  in  Euro- 
pean imTeling,  an  experienee  which  may  b6*ol  ttse  to 
some  intending  tourist,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
has  made  me  regret,  much  time  and  opportunity  lost 
during  those  Toay  trayels. 

Of  Constance  and  "  shining  Meersbnrg,"  and  HeUigen- 
berg,  when  I  saw  them,  I  scarcely  knew  anything,  not 
even  the  story  of  the  council  that  condemned  John  Huss, 
or  the  "Legend  of  Bregenz,"  which  Lougfellow  has  im- 
mottalized,  or  the  fight  on  the  Kuine  bridge,  when  the 
Beformers  were  stamped  out  and  the  old  faith  brought 
back,  and  which  reminds  one  in  its  hideovs  details  of  the 
causeway  fight  at  Mexico,  the  "Noche  Triste,"  which  so 
nearly  made  Cortez  a  fugitive  and  the  Aztecs  supremo. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  ignorant  wanderer  in  the  streets 
and  market-places  of  these  old  towns  sees  pictures  ready- 
made  in  the  common  incidents  of  life  :  the  fountains, 
such  as  that  of  the  Cross  at  SchafEhaosen,  where  tj^e 
women  draw  wvtor.or  wnah  their  clothes  in  public  ;  in  the 
rickety,  projecting  baloomea  a(&d  bay-windows  at  old 
houses ;  the  gatewttjs  .that  mark  where  old  walls  or  fovtifi* 
cations  have  beea ;  the  gsrcUaa  with  looal  bands  of  miMic, 
Mid  the  inevitable  beer^tablea  with  carved  legA,  that  would 
fetch  a  fancy  price  out  here ;  the  gt^ea,  wtilh  aiop^ 
like  steps,  and  tievs  of  oarve4  balconies  ;  Uie  idbsfaMs  w^^ 
bedded  in  walla ;  the  big  makkai-w^oos,  like  walking  hay* 
ricks,  ooverad  with  aail^eloth  ;*the  woiMn,  wcith  fi^haak- 
ets  on* Iheor  banks,  taU.pa^on  thflir  hoftdAaadklilli&f  in 
their  hand& 

•  E^erywhsM  along  <ibaBUaa  the  same  aoaaeo  are  Daariy 
repeated*  When  yoa  get  into  the  wine  country,  the  tav- 
erns supply  local  wines  at  cheap  rates  in  slendor  bottle ; 
the  vineyards  are  closed  at  night  by  order  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  a  cordon  of  seitiaels  is  stationed  with  watch- 
dogs and  rifles,  in  a  series  of  scattered  huts,  to  protect  the 
crop  from  any  premature  pickers  ;  the  shrines  are  multi- 
plied ;  ruined  monasteries  serve  as  cellars  and  wine- presses ; 
strings  of  donkeys  laden  with  deep  panniers  full  of  grapes, 
obstruct  the  narrow  paths  beneath  the  terraced  wall.«,  on 
which,  on  slaty  ground,  often  artificially  formt;d,  grow 
the  dwarfed  vines ;  and  at  last  the  vintage  festival  comes, 
to  revive  the  Greek  Bacchanalia ;  the  prettiest  girl  is 
mounted  on  the  last  barrel  on  an  ox-cart,  and  be-ribboned 
and  crowned  with  grapes  as  well  as  smeared  with  juice ; 
the  vintagers,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  troop  merrily 
into  the  village  with  songs  and  dances*  that  scarcely  recoil 
the  very  laborious  work  of  vine-picking.  On  the  Neckar, 
Autumn  festivals  are  also  common  ;  a  sort  of  anticipated 
Thankagiving,  about  apple-time,  when  the  pears  and  plums 
and  cbeatnots  are  also  ripo,  and  when  families  meet  in  the 
orchard  for  games  and  picnics,  the  children  roasting  chest- 
nuts over  impromptu  fires,  the  old  people  looking  on,  and 
the  young  making  love.  All  the  confused  and  decaying 
pioturesquenass  of  the  Ehine  towns  is  crystallized  on  the 
river-banks:  within  the  city  or  village  you  often  fi^d 
modem  stores,  handsome  stations,  houses  and  public 
offices,  but  seldom  on  the  banks  do  you  see  clustered  any 
buildings  but  the  old,  ruined  pigeon-holes^  which  are  ihe 
very  things  that  we  have  come  so  far  to  see.  The  roofs 
topple  and  lap  their  edges  over  each  other  ;  walls,  gteen 
with  moss,  rise  from  the  water,  bearing  buttressed  wooden 
shanties  leaning  over  the  stream  ;  fishing-bqats,  and  gay- 
colored  rags  huog  out  to  dry,  give  color  to  the  dark  mass 
of  beams  and  stones  ;  tiny  windows,  under  hanging  eaves, 
suggest  moonlight  serenades  and  dangerous  climbs,  for 
the  sake  of  a  stolen  interview. 

The  women  are  pretty  when  young,  and  buxom  and 
healthy  when  middle^ged,  but  even  their  prettiness  is  soli  ]. 
Theie  are  no  sy Iph-iika  forms  nor  ethereal,  ccnsumptivc- 


looking  faces ;  love  is  sentimental,  but  not  passionate,  and 
wears  well  after  the  friction  of  married  life  haa  tdad  its 
depth. 

Straeburg  does  not  balie  its  Qerman  origin  in  this  re- 
spect, and  both  the  looks  and  the  laagaage  of  ita  people 
are  far  from  the  sprightly,  wiry,  spasnvodic  French  type. 
Its  architecture,  too,  shows  little  difference,  though  such 
is  the  case  in  many  unmodernized  French  towns  as  well. 

The  neighborhoods  of  Coblentz^  Mayence  or  Mcnte, 
"The  Golden,"  as  it  was  caUed  from  its 'riches  ;  Cologne 
the  Holy,  from  its  relics,  and  Diisseldorf,  the  traditional 
capital  of  art,  as  well  as  of  municipil  spirit — are  histor- 
ically the  most  German  and  representative.  Cities  naturally 
are  the  first  to  change  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  even 
of  localism,  strongly  survives  in  the  Bhine  provinces  of 
the. new  Empire. 

Coblentz  is  doubly  mariti^ie  ai^.d  miercantflo,  from  its 
two  rivers,  the  Moselle  heae  jiuning  the  Bhine,  ^nd  the 
wine  tiade  of  the  fos^ier  being  considerable.  Some  of 
the  old  oanals  look  vefy  mu<^  Ij)^  Venetian  or  Dutch 
waterr^ngays  ;  the  wondcH^Uy  4cMi¥^8y  hflffgea  are  a  picture 
in  themselves,  m^d  the  pilo^  no^r  y^e  pci(nitiYe.  wharf 
wo^  delight  the  eye  qf  Doc^.  The  neighborhood  ia  full 
of  r^^ns  aA4  CM^tlef,  cl^uiKsiies  fmd  ahrines «  ihe  river- 
baakfi  ate  walled  in,  and  tbd  channel  ni^iEOwed  bj  high 
and  broken  rocl^s  with  la^pfwes  of  Qf\»  forcat-treea  <diaging 
io  thfih:  aides ;  and  a  few  restoSred  and  ^till  inhabited 
c^atles  ooci»f  hijre  and  there,  suc]i  as  Bheinatein.  OatfiJa 
windiag-atoUNi  fwo  a  very  ba^ti^Ql  featuce  of  mi^nj  Qer- 
man medieval  custles^-vesy  uaoommon  to  our  ^e,  and 
perhaps  in  this  climate  scarcely  imitable :  but  they  cer- 
tainly contribute  a  good  deal  to  beautify  many  an  other- 
wise insignificant  building  in  Europe.  Outaida  chimneys 
are  another  singular ity,  and  occur  often  in  English  inna 
and  cottages,  hospitals  and  manor-houses ;  buttressed 
with  stonework,  and  broadening  into  steps  at  the  baa€^ 
they  often  form  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  building. 

Steep  roofs  are  a  thing  more  manageable,  even  with  us^ 
and  I  wish  we  could  see  moro  of  them — not  the  mansard 
abomination,  but  the  genuine  German  extinguisher,  which 
often  has  more  than  the  height  of  the  building  it  covers. 
The  efiect  is  very  artistic  ;  but  the  principle  seems  almost 
unintelligible  to  our  ordinary  builders,  who  always  seem 
bent  on  providing  the  nicest  level  space  they  can,  for  tha 
snow  to  lay  upon  and  accumulate. 

Tho  artists  of  Diisseldorf  keep  up  the  old  custom  of 
their  guild,  and  infuse  some  life  into  the  dull  routine  of 
the  provincial  town  by  their  carnival  files  in  the  gardeca 
of  the  place,  when  they  dress  as  mythological  or  all^ori- 
cul  cr  historical  personages,  and  by  their  bcit-tourna- 
ments  on  the  rivers  and  canals.  It  is  only  the  architectr.ro 
that  makes  the  scene  different  from  those  I  remember  iu 
Yenice.  I  never  tried  the  Bbine  steamboats,  and  so  cannot 
vouch  for  the  sceiics  upon  them :  we  went  by  the  rail- 
road along  the  banks,  and  certainly  lost  much  of  the  view, 
though  wo  gained  what  we  needed  at  the  time,  which  waa 
speed  ;  but  the  Hudson  BLver  may  serve  as  a  kindred  pic- 
ture to  curious  students  of  human  types,  as  collected  on 
most  river  steamboats. 

Ko  doubt  the  English  tourists,  in  poke  bonnets  (the  cut 
has  not  hurried  to  catch  the  latest  vagaries  of  fashion)  ore 
very  much  interested  in  the  wasp-waisted  students,  with 
flowing  hair  and  large,  swinging  pipes,  and  wonder 
whether  or  no  they  have  fought  a  dozen  duels.  The  arti;$t 
tries  to  ignore  the  noisy  fuss  around  him,  and  the  teety 
Md  Englishman  worries  the^eoger  and  fat  peasant,  who,  in 
a  hash  of  two  languages,  tries  to  explain  the  local  won- 
ders and  fix  their  place  on  the  outstretched  mnp.  Tha 
lovora  ;u:c  S>k  ^ore  modern  caUbro,  and  A»eem  Y^;f  littla 
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•ooonpied  in  siudyiDg  tlie  guide-book,  or  admiring  the 
landscape.  Yet  the  boat  goes  through  the  most  interest- 
lag  part  of  the  "legend-haunted  Bhine  " — past  the  Mouse- 
tower,  where  the  arohbishop,  who,  in  days  of  famine,  shut 
up  his  grain  and  lefosed  to  give  or  sell  it  to  the  starving 
people,  was  himself  shut  up  bj  the  infuriated  mob,  and, 
80  says  tradition,  eaten  up  by  the  mice  which  his  treasures 
had  attracted  ;  past  the  famous  and  dangerous  Bock  of  the 
Lorelei,  where  the  mermaid  combed  her  hair,  and  drew 
Tictims  into  the  whirlpool ;  and  the  more  pathetic  scene 
of  Nonnenwerth,  where  the  bride  of  a  Crusader,  believing 
him  dead,  became  a  nun.  On  his  coming  book  and  find- 
ing out  his  loss,  he  built  a  hermitage  on  the  opposite  side, 
aad,  says  the  legend,  languished  of  love  till  he  died, 
watching  the  window  of  his  beloved. 

Among  these  legendary  castles,  the  "  Cat,"  near  St 
Joan,  and  the  "Mouse,"  opposite,  belonging  of  old  to  two 
<:ourteous  enemies,  are  conspicuous  ;  the  former  is  called 
Xatzeneilenbogen,  or  the  Cat's  Elbow,  on  account  of  the 
bend  of  the  river.  John  UL,  count  of  that  name,  and 
lord  of  the  village  of  St  Joan,  once  sent  a  jovial  message 
to  Archbishop  Kemo,  of  Falkenstein,  the  founder  of  Well- 
mich,  biddinc!^  him,  with  courteous  greeting,  take  good 
•care  of  his  **  Mouse,"  lest  she  should  be  eaten  up  by  his 
big  "Cat" 

The-  fun  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  often  serious  in  its  re- 
cults  ;  broad  jokes  and  unheard-of  wagers  were  favorite 
pastimes,  and  after-supper  speeches  meant  more  than  our 
roundabout  and  flowery  harangues.  Boos  Yon  Waldeck, 
at  a  supper,  one  night,  wagered  his  guest  and  neighbor, 
the  lord  of  many  manors  and  villages,  that  he  could  drink 
«t  one  draught  a  messenger's  bootful  of  vrii^e  ;  and  if  he 
did,  he  would  claim  a  certain  village  in  his  friend's  poses- 
eion  as  a  stake ;  and  tradition  says  that  accordingly  the 
village  changed  hands,  the  old  toper  redeeming  his  boast 
amid  the  open-mouthed  astonishment  of  even  the  seasoned 
drunkards  of  his  time.  The  Drachenfels,  or  Dragon's 
Bock,  has  a  more  poetical  legend — a  story  of  a  maiden 
tied  by  heathen  to  a  tree  where  daily  came  a  dragon  to 
«at  sheep,. children,  or  anything  he  could  find.  The  Christ- 
ian girl  held  up  a  small  cross  before  the  monster,  who  fell 
back  down  a  precipice  into  the  river  and  was  killed.*  St 
Ooorge  and  the  Dragon  is  only  another  form  of  this  tale, 
which  has  much  in  common  with  the  old  Greek  story  of 
Andromeda ;  the  dragon  typifying  evil  and  heathenism, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  girl  testifying  to  the  power  of 
Christianity,  through  even  its  frailest  instruments. 

Mentz,  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  a  love-poet  of  the. 
thirteenth  century,  surnamed  '•  Women's  Praise,"  whomi, 
«ight  Boble  maidens  carried  to  the  grave,  strewing  liba- 
tions of  wine  on  his  tomb,  is  known  to  many  as  the  place 
where  printing  was  invented.  It  is  a  modern,  lively,  fash- 
ionable garrison  town  as  well,  and  has  a  capital  skating- 
place  in  tho  old  fdsse,  the  great  ditch  round  the  fortifica- 
iions.  Mentz  is  a  few  hours'  drive  from  Ems,  the  gam- 
bling and  watering  pllu;e,  famous  as  a  fashionable  resort^ 
but  which  has  since  become  historical  as  the  place  inhere 
diplomacy  and  foolhardioess  hatched  the  Franco-Prussian 
-war.  At  the  time  I  remember  it,  it  was  like  Baden  and 
Wiesbaden,  a  frivolous,  gay,  fussy,  wicjked  place,  pietty 
as  to  scenery,  rather  choice  as  to  society,  and  a  good  start- 
ing point  for  expeditions  along  the  Bhine  and  the  Lahn, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river. 

Near  by  were  the  castle  and  botanical  garden,  mena- 
gerie and  museum  of  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  a  subject,  and  consequently  retired  from  Court 
His  gardens  were  kept  in  English  fashion,  his  collections 
and  library  were  open  to  the  public,  and  his  anim<)ls,  some 
^ild  and  foicign,  besides  rarer  domestic  ones,  w<.ro  really 


worth  seeing.  He  was  a  scholar  and  an  enlightened  man  * 
a  benefactor  to  his  neighbors,  among  whom  he  had  lived 
for  twenty  years  ;  but  he  saw  few  people  except  his  poor 
dependents,  and  some  stray  students  of  various  nations. 
Tiie  house  stood  at  the  top  of  a  winding  ascent,  with  ter- 
raced face- walls,  covered  with  vines,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  use  made  of  the  blaoldsh  pebbles  of  slate  peculiar 
to  the  place,  in  the  sidewalks  and  pavements  about  the 
hall  and  garden.  We  drove  to  Mentz,  also,  and  heard  ves- 
X)ers  chanted  in  its  dim,  beautiful  cathedral,  beside  which 
the  modem  gardens,  streets  and  bastions  look  rather  bald 
and  mean  than  otherwise ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
old  houses  in  the  poorer  streets,  which  still  keep  up  the 
ideal  of  picturesqneness. 

Oar  life  at  Ems  was  a  very  dawdling  one,  concerned 
chiefly  with  health,  the  baths,  and  donkey -rides  in  the 
beech-woods  and  the  heather-blooming  commons  that  re- 
mind you  of  Scotland.  In  one  of  these  expeditions  we 
came  across  a  cburch  restored  by  an  Englishman  ;  a  man 
called  eccentric  by  relations  witii  whom  he  4id  not  slyiire 
his  money,  but  otherwise  known  as  the  patron  of  two  hos- 
pitals, a  theological  seminary,  and  the  restorer  of  this  and 
o^her  village  churchea 

Further  down  the  Bhine,  the  leisurely  stroller,  with 
knapsack  on  back^  may  rest  himself  at -queer  little  village 
inns,  dignified  by  the  name  of  cqfe,  with  balconies  and 
straw-thatched  roofs ;  while  lumbering,  barge-like  boats 
pass  up  and  down  the  banks,  and  the  everlasting  kaleido- 
scope of  castles  repeats  itself  as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  carry  the  reader  systematically 
through  the  whole  of  the  Bhine  country,  as  I  did  not 
make  the  journey  myself ;  and  even  if*  I  had,  I  have  no 
space  to  repeat  in  detail  what  ho  will  learn  better  from  the 
guide-books.  The  smuUer  things  sometimes  make  a 
deeper  impresdon  than  the  great  sights ;  and  I  think,  for 
instance,  our  climb  up  the  hill  behind  Baden,  among  the 
stems  of  tall  old  silver  firs,  toward  the  time  of  sunset,  and 
our  first  experience  of  a  rude  ^olian  hojrp;  cunningly 
wedged  into  a  deep  ruined  window  of  the  old  castle  whose 
walls  partly  inclose  a  beer-garden,  are  more  memorable 
than  all  the  stereotyped  wonders  of  Cologne. 

Baden  is  Ems  intensified.  Every  one  has  a  tiotion  of 
what  it  is,  or  was,  before  gambling  was  suppressed  ;  but 
some  of  its  inhabitants  were  interesting  in  a  more  legiti- 
mate way.     The  Duchess  of  H ,  married  to  a  great 

Scotch  peer  (she  was  a. widow  when  I  knew  her),  lived 
there  in  Summer,  in  her  mother's  house,  her  father. having 
been  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  married  Stephanie,  the 
nieco  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  duchess's  daughter 
has  since  led  an  eventful  life.  She  was  a  child  of  thirteen 
then,  chubby  and  German -looking,  for  whom  no  romantio 
destiny  seemed  waiting  ;  and  yet  she  has  been  a  reigning 
princess  in  a  small  Italian  principality,  divorced,  and  mar- 
ried again  to  a  Hungarian  of  high  rank  and  great  riches, 
within  the  last  sixteen  years.  Her  mother,  who  had  rela- 
tions with  half  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  by  her  Baden 
descent,  and  a  connection  with  the  French  Empire  by  her 
mother's  side,  had  a  very  pleasant  small  society  gathered 
round  her  ;  and,  at  the  evening  meetings,  roynl  person- 
ages would  come  and  drink  tea,  and  cut  out  colored  fig- 
ures for  wall  decoration,  and  do  any  easy,  homely,  child- 
ish thing  to  pass  away  time. 

German  royalty,  especially,  has  a  delightful  tendency 
to  throw  off  etiquette  in  private. 

Baden  brings  to  mind  the  student  city  of  Heidel- 
berg, its  near  neighbor,  the  most  lovely  spot  in  Germany 
— at  least,  so  says  my  memory.  The  castle,  helted  with 
old  chestnuts,  looks  down  on  the  rushing  Neckar,  and  its 
deep-red  stouowork  and  ornamented  Benaissanoe  friezes^ 
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tuna  ont  that  the  Btad«Dta  IwTa  been  celebnt- 
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Among  the  man^  Cologna  lagonds— I  take  It  forgnnted 
that  every  one  knovB  Uutt  of  the  Rrchiteot's  pUn  carried 
off  bj  the  daril,  and  of  the  door  in  the  cathedral,  atUl  aaid 
io  be  indented  irhere  the  derll  kicked  it  in  hla  flight— leia 
knovn  to  the  general  tonriat  is  that  of  Borgomaater  Qr]m, 
a  valiant  but  oontentiona  man,  who  had  a  little  looal  dia- 
pnta  with  one  of  hia  ooUeagoee,  and  woa  bj  him  deoojed 
Into  a  TBolted  rookn  near  the  cathedral,  and  belonging  to 
the  ohnroh  bnUdinga,  where  a  Uon  waa  kept,  aa  in  a  den. 
Hia  enemica,  thinking  hia  fate  certain,  retnznad  altra  a  few 
minniea  to  enjoy  hi*  defeat ;  bnt  Qith  ««•  found  pinned 
np  Bgainat  the  maaaire  doorvaj,  one  arm  tbioklj  mapped 
in    hi»    cloak,   uid    the 
other  hand   gtaaping   a 
abort  -  Bword  —  all   mm 
wore  them  at  that  Ume — 
which  waa  buried  to  tho 
hUt  in  the  lion's  bodj. 
The     powerful     beaat 
bow«Ter,     might     hare 
killed    the    burgomaster 
in    his  dying  fniy,  had 
not    other    spectators 
been  drawn  to  the  apcrt, 
md  relief  been  had  in 
time. 

It  ia  impOBsIble  to  give 
fm  idea  of  the  cathedral 
)>7  a  desDription  as  short 
M  any  in  a  magazine 
^ketoh  must  be.  The 
building  deoerres  to  be 
failed  ono  of  the  modem  va  cu 


wonders  of  the  world,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  haa  had  the  good 
fortnne  to  be  restored  witbont  being  iujnred  by  barbarooa 
additiona.    Tlia  old  plan  waa  adhered  to,  and  a  piona  and 
patriotio  feeling  grew  np  in  Germany,  pointing  to  Cologne 
aa  a  natiowal  oentra,  and  to  its  oatbedral  aa  a  monomeut  of 
German  liberty.     Snbaeriptiona  were  taken  np  in  the  re- 
motest prorincea  for  its  restoration  and  oMnpletioa.    Oath- 
olioa  and  Protestants,  Jewa,  Free-thinkers,  eren  Soeialista, 
were  piond  of  it,  irreapeotiTe  of  rdigion  or  politioa ;  and 
last  year,  1380,  its  final  stone  waa  act,  and  a  national  /tb 
oomttamontad  the  work,  which  in  fntore  times  will  be 
fdentlfled  with  the  iastitntlon  of  the  new  Qarman  Empire. 
Bnt,  nnfortnnately,   the 
sama  yaar  will  be  also, 
to  the  minds  of  impartial 
mm,  asaociated  with  the 
foolish  and  snioidal  eon- 
feadon  of  weakness;,  im- 
plied in  the  preamt  fan- 
atic ontbnrst  against  the 
JewL     If  it  were  not  an 
insult    to    the    latter   to 
omnpare    them  with    an 
inferior  race,  one  coold 
not  help  bnt  apecolate  on 
the  strange  ooineidenae 
of   the   oroaade   against 
the  Ohinese,  by  the  most 
eolighteoed  people  of  the 
WestamHemiipbere^  tak- 
ing plaoe  at  seuly  the 
samstima  that  tbemmt 
I  BLsew.  oirilised   people  of 
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£urop9  is  givinp^  way  to  jealousy  of  its  best  elements,  in 
fr  ciiildisblj  frenzied  attempt  to  cnrtail  their  development 

The  first  man  who  became  possessed  of  a  national  en- 
thasiasm  for  the  neglected  cathedral  was  Boisser^,  whose 
search  after  the  original  plans  for  the  unfinished  tower 
was  in  itself  a  romance.  He  stndied  and  worked  among 
tbe  existing  documents,  treasuring  every  hint  or  allusion, 
and  tracing  the  whereabouts  of  this  and  that  section,  till 
he  succeeded  iu  finding  the  tower-plan  at  an  inn  in  Darm- 
tttadt — the  long  parchment,  thirteen  feet  long,  with  the 
detailed  design  upon  it,  having  resisted  the  wear  and  tear 
of  domestic  work,  and  being  found  nailed  on  a  stretcher. 
Tbe  west  window  was  restored  from  a  duplicate  repro- 
duced in  a  general  work  on  architecture,  the  design  hav- 
ing been  found  to  belong  to  the  Cologne  set  The  spirit 
of  Cbrman  conservatism  had  not  been  able  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  before  Boisser^*s  time  ;  but  that  a  latent  pride  in 
the  great  building,  and  a  tradition  that  some  day  it  must 
be  finished,  cxisted,was  proved  by  the  haste  with  which  the 
citizens  replaced  the  four-hundred-year  old  cr<ine  in  1800, 
when  it  fell  to  pieces,  by  a  new  one  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  All  the  engravings  after  the  year  1500  represent 
this  crane  as  crowning  the  tower  and  proclaiming  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  "  Dqm." 

The  only  disfiguring  things  about  the  cathedral  now  are 
the  crude  colovs  and  dun^sy  shapes  of  some  of  tbe  Mu- 
nich figures  In  stained  glasp — an  "  art "  which  has  its 
questionable  side,  us  I  know  from  experience  in  Glas- 
gow Cathedral.  Munich  contributed  these  specimens,  as 
Stuttgart  did  hewn  stone,  of  which  a  large  ship  came 
loaded  to  the  wharf  of  the  "  holy  "  city,  and  other  treas- 
ures in  kind,  besides  money  contributions,  fiowed  in  hreely 
for  years. 

A  rather  ludicrous  incident  happened  at  the  Cologne 
fetes  last  year,  the  non-working  of  some  machinery  aboro 
having  prevented  the  display  of  a  two-headed  eagle,  carved 
in  wood  and  attached  to  a  long  wire  rope — which  bird  of 
imperial  renown  was  to  have  swooped  down  upon  the  deed 
of  completion,  and  carried  up  the  document  to  the  top 
fttone  of  the  newly  finished  spire,  where  it  was  to  be  sealt'd 
in.  Some  say  that  the  popular  expectation  invented  this 
arrangement,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  other  authorities 
sever  had  such  a  preposterous  plan  ;  the  people,  however, 
whether  with  or  without  foundation,  wore  foolish  enough 
to  have  reckoned  upon  it  as  a  crowning  sight,  and  were 
proportionately  disappointed  when  the  tomfoolery  "fell 
through,"  the  means  having,  as  it  was  buzzed  about, 
given  way  I  The  story  of  Napoleon  IIL's  Boulogne  eagle 
has  idso  been  denied  and  explained,  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  prince  having  accidentally  bought  the  bird  a  few  mo- 
ments before  sailing  ;  and,  unable  to  stow  him  away  any- 
where on  land,  having  necessarily  taken  him  on  board. 

One  never  gets  to  the  bottom  of  such  tales,  the  very 
staff  of  which  old  legends  and  myths  were  made.  Who 
knows  but  what,  a  hundred  years  hence,  some  apparently 
Authentic  stories  may  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
as  true  incidents  of  a  stirring  time,  the  whole  having  in 
reality  arisen  from  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  few 
imaginative  men,  of  what  might,  should,  ought,  or  was  in- 
tended, to  have  happened  ?  "We  are  not  very  likely,  with 
our  prosaio  tendency,  to  increase  the  number  of  legends  ; 
but  such  things  grow  almost  of  themselves,  and  we  may  be 
indirectly  responsible  for  some  such  fancies  in  the  future. 
Even  our  own  pnst  becomes  rather  legend  than  history  to 
OS.  TVe  remember  general  impressions,  but  seldom  fixed 
dates,  exact  words  or  details  ;  we  could  scarcely  swear  to 
the  very  words  we  used,  or  to  the  color  of  a  man's  hair,  or 
fke  kmd  of  clothes  he  wore. 

Cologne  is  an  appropriate  place  in  which  to  mon^e  on  ^ 


legend-making,  seeing  that  its  fame  in  medieval    lime» 
rested  chiefiy  on  its  wealth  of  sacred  shrines  and  relics. 
Its  princes  were  arohbishops,  and  counted  amon^  th» 
Electors-Palatine  who  chose  the  Emperor  of  Germanj,  or 
rather  the  Holy  Boman  Emperor,  for  the  old   Kmpiro 
Called  itself  the  heir  and  representative  of  Augustus  auS. 
Constantine.     These  clerical  princes  were  supreme,  coined. 
money,  levied  troops  and  exercised  the  powb^-  of  life  and 
death — no  one  but  the  Emperor  had  any  aut'xoritj'  over 
them.     Many  German  town?,  otherwise  free,  were  under 
this  kind  of  sovereignty,  which  they  often  dispnted,  and 
sometimes  successfully,  but  which  in  theory  they  alwaja- 
accepted,  ds  long  as  municipal  rights  were  reasonably  re- 
spected by  the  prince-prelates.     Luther  is  said  onoe  to 
have  made  a  clever  answer  to  the  casuistry  of  one  of  these 
ecclesiasticaUprinces,  who  was  young,  handsome,  gaj  and 
fond  of  hunting— a  layman  in  all  but  name,  and  who  ex- 
cused his  sporting  propensities  by  saying : 

*'0h,  it  is  the  prince  that  hunts,  you  see — not  the 
bishop."  ^ 

•Ahl"  answered  the  Beformer,  "but,  my  lord,  when 
the  prince  dies^  and  goes  to  hell,  maybe,  what  will  become- 
oi  the  bishop  ?" 

These  anomalous  sovereigns  had  much  to  do  in  prepar- 
ing the  way.  for  the  Beformation.     Abuses  under  them  be- 
came too  fiagrant  and  obtrusive '  not   to  shock  simple 
Christians,  besides  giving  a  handle  to  nobles  inclined  to 
lay  their  hands  on  ill-gotten  goods.     Bat  long  after  such 
abuses  wei;e  common  talk  among  the  pilgrims  who  flooked 
to  '*  Holy  Cologne,"  the  mixaouJIpus  shrines  of  the  "Three 
Kings"  and  the  '* Eleven  Thousand  Virgins"  contifined 
to  draw  pious  crowds    together.     The   printing-presses 
were  busy  with  illustrated  pamphlets  telling  the  storj  of 
'the  relics,  and  of  other  miraculous  remains  handed  down, 
so  it  was  said,  from  the  time  of  our  Lord.     These  things, 
too,  were  explained  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  pulpit 
during  the  time  dedicated  to  the  veneration  of  these  relics  ; 
but  graduaUy,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  this  custom 
ceased. 

Church  festivals  were  then  almost  the  only  holidays  of 
the  people,  fairs  were  timed  according  to  them,  and  busi- 
ness contracts  followed  the  divisions  of  the  Church  cal- 
endar. Pilgrimages  were  often  used  simultaneously  as 
business  journeys,  and  no  one  was  shocked.  A  good  deal 
of  this  feeling  still  remains  among  the  uneducated,  espe- 
cially in  Catholio  and  Southern  Germany ;  they  are 
simple-minded,  and  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  be  scandal* 
ized,  except  at  a  breach  of  the  Church  rules,  such  as  fast- 
ing on  Fridays  and  hearing  mass  on  Sundays.  The  Tyrol 
is  especially  conservative  in  the  former  respect,  and  some 
few  years  ago  even  the  bill  of  fare  at  country  inns  followed 
the  Church  rule. 

I  think  a  day's  journey  from  a  railroad  station  and  a. 
tourists'  hotel  might,  even  at  present,  uneaith  a  similarly 
primitive  inn  and  village ;  for  the  path  of  travel,  and  almost 
that  of  the  Alpine  Club  men,  is  still  conventional  and 
gipove-like,  leaving  unvisited  many  fossil  nooks  of  ancient 
civilization.  The  Bhine  itself  has  lost  its  freshness  in  this 
regard  ;  its  ruins  are  lionized,  and  its  hotels  perverted  to 
modem  standlurds ;  even  its  villas  are  evidently  cosmo- 
politan. One  of  the^e  I  rememt)er,  belonging  to  the 
Sayn- Wittgensteins,  one  of  the  families  which,  two  gen- 
erations ago,  were  sovereigns  of  a  miniature  principality, 
the  size  of  a  Minnesota  or  Colorado  farm.  They  were 
rich,  and  spent  their  "Winters  in  Borne,  where  I  met  tiiem 
first.  . 

The  Bhine  villa  was  entirely  modem,  the  fursfhire 
French  and  much  gilt ;  the  gardens  formal,  stately  snd 
brilliant  with  red  and  yellow  flower-beds.    Boom  after 
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room  en  BHtte,  with  parqnet  floors,  bhUq  onrtains  wad  inlaid 
OAbinets,  looked  qaite  priooely,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
many  lurge  snhns  was  a  boudoir,  openiag  with  steps  on 
toe  t^ruoe,  and  fumisbed  in  the  Alhambra  style,  the  ceil- 
ing honeycombed  and  brightly  painted,  and  the  low,  small 
tables  inlaid  with  mother*of-penrI.  Fit>m  this  you  walked 
into  a  eonservatory  with  a  fountain,  goldfish,  eamsllias, 
pslm%  everything  summery  and  Oriental  I  foiget  what 
the  dinners  were  like,  but  one  evening  some  Prussia::  royal- 
ties were  entertained  at  an  excellent  tea-dinner,  and  a  walk 
in  the  garden  followed  till  moonlight 

The  Wittgensteins'  two  sons  had  both  been  fine  duel- 
ists at  Bonn,  and  were  t^en  in  the  army.  When  I 
remember  them  at  Bome  they  were  boys;  and  one  of 
them  reigned  for  one  night  as  Kmg  of  ih9  Bean  at  a 
"  Twelfth  Night "  festival  given  to  the  children  of  the 
English,  Bnssian  and  French  residents.  Princess  Witt- 
genstein herself  was  a  Bussian,  and  a  handsome,  matroi^.y 
woman,  with  the  stately  and  engaging  manners  of  that  "  old 
Bohoo],"  which,  at  its  best,  is  the  model  most  worth  fol- 
lowing. 

Though  Frankfort  is  not  on  theBhino,  it  is  a  city  which 
is  connected  with  all  the  national  memories  which  make  so 
large  a  part  of  the  romance  of  the  Bhine,  and  it  is  the 
birthplace  of  Germany's  greatest  poet,  Goethe.  Its  Ju- 
dengasse,  where  the  foundation  of  the  Bothschilds*  fortune 
was  laid,  and  where  the  original  home  of  that  family  is 
still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist,  is  a  ]x>culiar  street,  even 
among  such  streets  as  the  crooked,  darkened  lanes  of 
Frankfort ;  but  not  far  from  it  now,  on  another  more 
modern  thoroughfare,  stands  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
synagogues^  Germany,  rich  and  dazzling  with  goldsnutks' 
and  fresco  work.  On  the  Bomerbecg,  a  side  space  tra- 
ditionally claimed  m  a  Bonftan  work,  were  held  tounia- 
ments  and  carnivals,  in  medieval  times,  and  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Main  stanAs  tlie  founder  of  the  ancient  German 
empire,  Charlemagne,  a  gilt  statue,  with  the  applo-shaped 
ball  surmounted  by  a  cross  in  Ids  hand,  denoting  univer- 
sal dominion,  bnl  whose  suggestive  form  give  rise  to  the 
innocent  belief  in  the  mind  of  an  unlearned  country ma;i, 
that  "Yon  must  bo  the  man  who  invented  the  appelwei," 
I.e.,  a  drink  like  oider,  xnueh, prized  in  this  neighborhood. 
This  bridge  has  another  story  attaehed  to  one  of  its' orna- 
ments— a  gilt  cock  on  an  iron  rod,  said  to  commemorate 
the  passage  of  on  xmlucky  rooster,  which  was  hunted  over 
the  bridge  by  the  wary  architect,  iu  fulfillment  of  tbe 
usual  pact  with  the  devil,  namely,  that  ho  should  have  the 
•*  first  living  thing  "  that  crossed  over. 

One  would  think,  from  the  frequency  of  these  devil  le- 
gends, that  Satan  found  it  hard  to  people  his  realm  in 
those  days  ;  and  yet  that  would  he  an  undue  compliment 
to  pay  to  the  merry  wickedness  of  our  forefathers. 

Of  course  we  went  to  see  the  old  parchments  and  modem 
frescoes  of  the  Imperial  Hall,  where  electors  used  to  sit  to 
choose  the  Emperor ;  but  the  memories  of  famous  men  and 
women,  who  in  the  last  century  made  the  city  an  intellect- 
ual centr?,  seem  of  more  sterling  and  lasting  interest 
Bettina  Von  Amim,  Goethe's  correspondent,  Clement 
Brentano,  Klinger,  the  poet,  Feuerboch  and  Savigny,  sci- 
entists and  philosophers,  were  either  bom  at  or  settled 
in  Frankfort,  where  they  gathered  round  them  brilliant 
oirdes  of  kindred  spirits.  Goethe's  friends — Lavater,  the 
chemist ;  LUa,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Homburg^s  Court ;  Holderlin,  the  poet,  arid  his  lady-love ; 
.  Binola'r,  Stilling,  and  hosts  of  courtly  or  learned  French 
refugees,  live^  close  by,  in  the  principality  of  Homburg, 
whose  little  capital,  since  so  famous  as  a  gambling  rendez- 
vous, was  then  a  nort  of  social  suburb  of  the  great  capital 
of  commerce,    Fashion  has  now  made  the  two  almost  one 


dty,  anl  regattas  of  oU  kiQ«b  kli-n  the  sober  ^Liin  imio  a 
fantastic  German  Neva.  If  yoa  waat-vhade,  solitude 
and  instruction  oombined,  yoQ  step  intMB  into  the  botan- 
ical and  zoological  garden,  where  gaaettos  ave  feeding 
beneath  ckimps  of  carefully  nnrkired  Oriental  treea,  and 
palms  and  camellias  bloom  tinder  glass  loofb  ;  and  if  you 
are  still  inclined  for  more  knowledge,  there  is  the  mnseum 
named  after  its  morohant  founder,  the  Enlightened  B^ih- 
mann. 

The  Bourse,  after  this,  seems  a  pandemonium,  as  most 
money-making  places  do  ;  but  here,  and  in  the  Eolid,  nar- 
row, frowning  houses,  or  the  more  modem  villas  of  the 
towQv  is  centred  a  mass  of  no  little  enviable — and  generally 
well-spent — wealth.  A  very  old  and  beautiful  comer 
house,  with  three  tiers  of  bay*windows  supported  by  a 
huge  carved  pillar  (the  comer  of  the  ground  floor  being 
thus  entirely  cut  off),  tells  a  tale  of  Luther's  stay  in  Frank- 
fort, on  his  way  to  Worms,  besides  being  of  itself  a  lovely 
specimen  of  medieval  architecture. 

On  the  Bhine,  one  hears  so  much  of  '*  castled  crags," 
that  stay-at-home  people  would  be  apt  to  imogine  that 
nothing  existed  between  castles  and  hovels,  villages  of 
tumble-down  appearance,  with  pigeon-holed  roofs,  and  in- 
accessible robber  strongholds ;  but  there  was  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  an  important  middle  class  of  rich  citi- 
zens and  merchants,  jealously  watchful  of  their  liberties 
or  privileges,  and  always  on  the  alert  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. The  power  of  money  was  at  their  back,  which 
explains  much  of  their  success ;  for  the  nobles,  as  a  class, 
wero  poor,  and  tho  higher  clergy,  though  pretty  wealthy, 
still  had  less  ready  money  to  spend,  a  large  part  of  even 
their  revenues  being  paid  in  kin^  by  their  feudal  depend- 
ents. The  rioh  citizens  of  the  little  nwroantile  republics 
kept^ip  the  ideal  of  municipal  freedom  which  the  old  Bo- 
man  system  had  always  fostered,  and  thetrJudls  or  council- 
houses,  as  well  as  their  magnifioeat  flErchoagdi,  form,  to 
this  day,  special  features  of  most  largo  GiUMiii,,Swiss  and 
Flemish  cities.  Many  towns  ^were  p^aetioally  under  no 
local  lord,  and  acknowledged  no  ahthority  but  ^e  shadowy 
and  distant  one  of  the  Emperor  ;  their  mayors  and  alder- 
men were  supremo,  and  enjoyed  the  con^decation  of  royal 
personages.  A  Queen  of  France,  fUed  by  the -wives  of  the 
Bruges  citizens,  wondered  enviously  at  tiieir  costly  robes 
and  jewels,  fit  for  crowned  heads.  At  Basel,  UtiQ  R  lih-haus^ 
or  City  Hall,  is  as  stately  a  building  as  tiie  cathedraL 
Holbein  helpcsl  to  decorate  ^e  Council  Chamber,  and  the 
hall  and  staircase  would  be  scarcdy  sufficiently  praised 
were  we  to  call  them  princely. 

Frankfort  has  a  hall  supported  on  a  row  of  massive  pil- 
lars, like  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  at  Venice  and  intricate 
carvings  of  human  heads  and  arabesques  between  the  tall 
windows.  Constance  has  an  exchange  somewhat  on  the 
same  plan,  where  the  Papal  council  that  condemned  Huss 
sat  for  several  weeks.  Botterdam  has  a  beautiful  carved 
town-house  ;  and  the  inside  of  some  of  these  buildings, 
even  in  small  and  remote  cities,  such  as  those  of  Friesland 
and  Groningen,*  show  wonderful  paneling  of  foreign 
woods,  stamped  and  gilt  Spanish  leather,  treasures  of  em- 
bossed metal,  chairs  of  delicate  workmanship,  with  whole 
histories  and  legends  patiently  wrought  out  in  the  dark, 
polished  wood  ;  floors  of  marble  and  alabaster,  and  gro- 
tesque doorwayii,  each  as  carefully  carved,  and  each  differ- 
ent from  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  the  life-monument 

*  The  city  fathers  of  these  smaller  plaoas  were,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  splendid  in  their  notions  of  display.  In  one  of  these  beau- 
tirul  toxm-halls  are  yet  kept  one  or  two  modef^t  little  metal  pails, 
called  in  Dutch  lauddagemmer^  and  used  by  state  members,  when 
going  to  counoil,  to  put  their  lunch  in,  Just  as  our  workmen  use 
tin  cans  at  present 
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■nd  chief  i«ide  at  Uia  luioifal  obxm ;  Um  deep  vindow* 
ImiMS  ud  Mftli,  little  toaiiia  in  tbemialTea ;  the  cdttpel 
M«te  iDd  italli,  and  the  oheeta  ia  wbioh  doonmeata  wen 
kept ;  the  pteaiea  uid  gieot  table*  vbere  deeds  and  nao- 
Inlioiis  Bbonaded  >■  veate  papei :  eveijr  oonier  and  awatj 
individnal  thing  wai  artiatio,  rioh  and  Taried. 

The  flxaapentiiig  monotony  of  onr  preaent  omamenta- 
Hon  vaa  an  snknovn  stiI  to  Uioaa  old  artists ;  tlwj  did 


hood  wan  auffioiantly  joalona  and  amolona  of  eaeh  otbar. 
Miobel  Angelo  waa  tmlf  one  among  a  tbonaaad  who 
oombinad  many  art-pnisaitm  though  few  ever  attaissd  to 
bla  profloieoor  in  an. 

The  Bhine  in  HoUand  loaes  ita  piotnreaqiieneaa,  and 
forma  a  alnggiah,  oanal-like  ntroam,  mnnlng  amf^ng  flafc 
ineadoWB  and  aand-banka  ;  bat  a  fe«  ot  the  Dnteh  citiea 
oa  its  shoTsa  are  well  worth  Tiaitingi  ai 


not  mn  oiazj  over  one  idea,  and  wear  it  thraadbare  for 
lack  ol  tiring  invention  on  their  own  part ;  and  thaynerar 
hesitated  at  impioring  npon  a  model,  even  in  making 
thioga  bj  pain,  or  dozeaa— witness  the  Teoetian  glaaa, 
whicjt,  OTon  in  its  modern  specimens,  nerer  ezhitnts  two 
pieoes  identiosl  with  eaah  othei.  Almost  erei;  one  had 
artiatio  ingennity,  wbioh  was  not  so  mneh  the  attribnta  of 
a  trade  as  it  ia  at  present ;  and,  indeed,  trades  overlapped 
each  other,  so  tbat  most  of  the  art-needing  ones  merged 
into  one  baternity,  though  the  branches  of  this  brother- 


still  aotire  and  enterprialng ;  and  avaa  soms  of  tho  asQ 
oitiea  beyond  the  outflow  of  the  Bhine  onrrent  ke^  np  a 
aemblanoe  of  trade  in  dairy  prodnoe  aad  ngetnblea,  much 
of  whioh  goea  to  feed  old  England. 

But  Father  Bhine,  in  bia  wn^d-wido  ranown,  ip  neither 
Swias,  French  nor  Dofadi,  but  foremost  aad  esaaotiaUjr 
Gennan.  i 


Iz  i*  good  to  be  deaf  when  Slander  begina  to  talk 
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NOTES   FROM   TEE    LIFE    OF   A    TRAGEDIENNE. 


IN  THE   BASTILLfi.^1750. 


By  Etta  W.  Pierce, 


jIcbcss  the  dltoh  of  Saint-Antolne 

The  ghastly  moonbeams  fall; 
The  block  towers  stand  against  the  sky. 
Like  evil  ghosts— on  rampart  high 

The  grim  guards  pace  and  call. 
Oh,  God !  pent  in  this  cage  of  stone, 

With  but  the  loophole  glimmering  there. 
The  day  and  night  they  are  as  one 
Long  horror,  full  of  curse  and  moan. 

And  madness  and  despair. 

Eight  towers,  a  drawbridge  and  a  fosse. 

Of  all  foul  things  the  den; 
Courts,  where  unholy  shadows  cling, 
Bell'pits  of  dungeons,  echoing 

With  groans  of  dying  men — 
These  girt  me— make  my  living  tomb. 

Where  spirit  faints  and  senses  reel; 
With  clinched  hand,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
And  blood-wet  Up.  and  gaze  of  doom, 

I  pantwitliin  this  dread  Bastille. 

And  here,  upon  the  loathsome  dark— 

Ah,  heaven  I—  by  day  and  nigl^ t. 
Her  maddening  face  doth  ever  rise. 
Like  some  white  star,  before  my  eyes— 

God  keep  me  from  the  sight! 
Her  maddening  face,  sot  in  the  gold 

Of  Jeweled  hair— it  smiles  on  me. 
Limned  'gainst  the  Gobelin  arras  old. 
That  hangs  in  tawny  fold  on  fold. 

From  my  own  halls  in  Brittany. 

A  down  the  long  clipped  alleys  there, 

I  see  her  softly  glide — 
A  shining  shape  in  stiff  brocade,     ^  _ 
A  sunbeam,  moving  through  the  shade 

Of  chestnut  branches  wide. 
I  smell  the  almond-blossoms  blown 

About  her  feet^my  thoughts  of  her 
Are  like  the  pangs  of  soul  tindone. 
Or  rack,  that  parteth  flesh  and  boii0. 

In  tor^e-ohamber  sinister. 


It  was  at  royal  Fontalnebleau, 

Upon  the  marble  stair. 
His  silken  courtiers  by  his  side. 
The  King  looked  on  my  dove-eyed  bride. 

And  saw  that  she  was  fair— 
Looked  with  the  baneful  eyes  that  blight 

Pure  things,  like  breath  from  lowest  hell; 
The  rest  came  swiftly— Lovers  delight 
Poisoned  and  slain  by  cruel  might. 

And  then,  for  me,  this  Bastille  .eelL  * 

Once  more  at  royal  FontainebTeau« 

Would  God  that  I  could  stand 
T7n fettered,  as  I  stood  of  old, 
And  face  the  Bourbon  there,  and  hold 

My  good  blade  in  my  hand  1 
I  trow,  no  guards  in  bvave  amy, 

Ko  pomp  -and  pride  of  kingly  itete, 
Nor  prince  nor  pee^,  should  tammsvy 
My  trusty  rapier  then,  or  stay 
.  Its  work  of  irengeanhd  andfOf  hate-l 

Last  night  a  strange  dream  oasnc  toi«ne— 

My  prtnonnp7all8  seemed  ilvan. 
And  leveled  in  the  dust  cf  eazth; 
the  world  gvoaned  'neath  some  nvw,  great  birth.' 

And  raised  red  hands  to  heaven. 
Black  seas  of  men,  in  frenzied  mood. 

Surged  round  theso  basMons,  fierce  and  strong- 
Avengers,  called  throvtgh  flre  and  flopd. 
With  garments  dyed  in  sweat  And  blood, 
*  To  strike  for  ages  foul  with  wfong  1 

*Twas  but  a  dr«am.    Pardieu!    The  guards 

Stifl  pace  the  ramparts  tall; 
The  gray  rat  plunges  in  the  moat. 
The  loophole  gleams,  the  moonbeams  float 

Along  the  6uter  wall. 
The  Bourbon  rules  at  Marly  fair. 

And  Fontainobleau— his  silken  ring 
Of  courtiers  w^Jt  with  senile  air         ^ 
Upon  the  long,  gray  nmrble  stair,  ' 

And  fawn,  and  shput,  "€k)d  save  the  King  !*• 


NOTES   FROM   THE    LIFE    OF  A   TRAGEDIENNE. 


1  AM  a  lady — bom  and  lured,  but  I  bAvaiieverthelesa  oc- 
eupied  the  position  of  Jhousekeeper  in  a  family  neitlier  rich 
nor  great,  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

Suggestive  as  the  name  is  of  portly  dignity  andinatronly 
importance,  I  feel  bound  to  add  thai  at  the  time  I 
applied  for  the  place  (situation,  of  course,  I  mean),  I  was 
bat  twenty-three  years  old,  and  not  deficient  in  the'attri* 
bute  which  women  prize  so  much— personal  beauty* 

I  oannot  deny  that  it  was  consciousness  of  the  "effect,'* 
as  we  artists  call  it,  afforded  by  the  contrast  between  po- 
sition and  breeding,  that  influenced  me  in  deciding  upon 
the  humble  calling,  which  appeared  to  me  calculated  to 
give  Dold  relief  to  my  personal  advantages  and  reflned  ed- 
ucation. I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  become  either 
m  govemess  or  a  companion,  when  a  large  family  of  us, 
reared  in  affluence,  were  compelled  by  untoward  circum- 
Btances  to  go  forth  separately  into  the  world  to  earn  our 
daily  bread. 

I  had  a  few  hundreds  of  my  own  ;  I  was  of  age,  and  of 
m  fiery,  self-reliant  nature,  that  scorned  dependence  and 
delighted  in  rule.  I  apprenticed  myself  for  a  year  under 
a  ckeft  who  initiated  me  in  the  mysteries  of  his  art  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term  I  assumed  a  matronly  dress  and 
air,  and  applied  for  the  situation  of  housekeeper  in  the 
family  of  Squire  Arden,  of  Arden  HalL 


Mrs.  Arden  had  been  dead  six  n^onths,  and  the  onix 
daughter  of  the  house,  a  youn^  and  beautiful  girl  of  eight- 
een, was  not  likely,  I  thought,  tp  interfere  with  a  deter- 
mined  housekeeper,  who  fully  intended,  as  soon  as  she  set 
foot  in  the  house,  to  take  the  reins  of  government,  at  onco 
and  for  ever,  into  her  own  hands. 

I  had  not  wasted  my  tiine  or  abilities  during  my  year  of 
apprenticeship  ;  and  as  I  was  a  first-rate  oNiste,  the  squire, 
I  knew,  would  be  my  humble  slave.  I  despised  no  wheel, 
however  apparently  insignificant,  in  the  woieka  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  power.  I  ruled  my  maaier  by  like  tig^fxcj  of 
such  fiinished  dinnerjs^  as  had  never  befcjre.af^Ma^ed  upon 
his  hospitable,  but  hitherto  simple,  board. 

The  establishment  of  which  I  was  th«s.  placed  at  the> 
head  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  Hzs.  Asden  had  been* 
her  own  housekeeper,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  bard-work- 
ing but  very  mediocre  cook.  The  good  squire  was  a  sin- 
cere mourner  for  a  gentle  and  affectionate  wife ;  but  I  am 
sure,  notwithstanding,  that  the  recherclii  dinners  which 
I  caused  to  be  served  up  to  him  solaced  his  honest  heart- 
not  a  littla  This  is  not  said  in  malice.  Is  it  not  a  ma* 
terial  world  ?  Has  not  man*8  nature  been  tmihloUj  de- 
scribed as  "  half  brutal,  half  divine "? 

A  late  well-k^wn  author  burst  into  tears  over  tfM  oold 
i  cutlets  served  up  to  him  on  his  return  from  his  wife's 
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f  aneraL  '*  If  slxe  bad  been  bere "  he  began,  and  the  rest 

of  tbe  sentence  was  drowned  in  bis  rising  sobs.  She  bad 
kept  the  little  wheel  wbioh  I  spoke  of  well  oiled  and  in 
constant  nse  ;  and  to  this  circomstanoe  she  owed  the  post- 
bomons  burst  of  conjugal  emotion. 

"Women  in  general,  and  wives  in -.particular,  if  you  wish 
to  retain  not  only  tbe  romantic  and  shadowy,  but  also  tho 
genial  and  material,  good-will  of  fathers,  bnsbands  and 
brothers,  I  recommend  you,  on  the  strength  of  experi- 
ence, to  do  the  same. 

I  was  quite  happy  in  beginning  my  new  life.  As  I 
combed  back  my  long,  thick  hair,  and  tacked  it  with  difli- 
culty  under  my  matronly  cap,  I  did  not  fcr  a  moment 
regret  the  Grecian  plaits  into  which  it  had  once  been 
woven  by  my  own  maid.  At  the  same  tim?,  I  wonld  (lot 
have  parted  with  one  tress,  or  given  up  a  tithe  of  my  na- 
tural advantages,  to  have  been  reinstated  in  the  position 
from  which  unkind  fortune  had  ousted  me. 

Independence,  and  perhaps  novelty  also,  had  *igreat 
charms  for  me.  I  was  young,  full  of  health  and  energy. 
I  wished  to  rule,  and  manage,  and  govern  ;.  ond  I  was  in- 
stalled in  a  post  where  I  foresaw  that  I  could  do  all  to  my 
besirt's  content 

Arden  Hall  is  a  moderately-sized  bouse,  proportioned  to 
the  income  of  its  owner,  which  does  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  obvious  antiquity  of  the  edifice  gives  it 
a  picturesque  and  interesting,  but  rather  sombre,  appear- 
ance ;  and  tbe  park  by  which  it  is  surrouodod  is  studded 
with  trees,  which  are  most  of  them  centuries  old.  The 
family,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  consisted  of  Mr. 
Arden,  tho  ''squire,"  as  he  was  always  called;  Captain 
Arden,  a  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  in  a  cavalry  regiment ; 
and  the  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  that  I  ever  saw.  Pretty,  fair  and 
daisy-like,  ahe  was  fragile  and  timid  to  a  fault 

Mine  was  the  master  mind  in  that  household  ;  I  ruled. 
On  the  strength  of  my  folded  hair  and  my  stiff  cap,  my 
imperious  spirit  held  its  sway.  When  I  to6k  off  that  stiff 
cap  at  night,  and  shook  down  my  hair  almost  to  my  feet, 
I  looked  like  a  mere  girl ;  but  a  girl  can  rule,  if  such  be 
her  will ;  and  at  that  time  the  lov6  of  power  was  the 
strongest  passion  in  my  breast  It  had  not  yet  yielded  to 
the  master  passion  of  all,  which  had,  nevertheless,  on'ce 
had  possession  there. 

My  master  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  man,  and  lus  es- 
tablishment did  not  belie  its  owner,  for  it  was  quaint  and 
old-fashioned  too.  His  family  traced  their  origin  back  to 
an  ancient  date ;  but  neither  himself  nor  his  progenitors 
had  ever  risan  above  mediocrity,  either  in  the  {natter  of 
fame,  fortune  or  rank.  The  country  squire  of  moderate 
means — not  the  princely  possessor  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  smiles  superior  to  mushroom  lords,  the  canaille 
of  the  aristocracy — is  a  genus  not  much  before  the  notice 
of  the  public  He  lives  and  dies  the  centre  of  his  small 
orbit,  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  although  »  little 
monarch  on  his  own  soil.  Squire  Arden,  separated  from 
the  hall  and  from  the  estate,  would  have  been  almost  a 
nonentity ;  but  in  the  old  house  where  his  forefathers  lived 
before  him — in  his  own  park,  where  the  oldest  oaks  ha  I 
been  acorns  when  the  Arden  family  were  centuries  old,  he 
nas  a  patriarch  and  a  king. 

And  no  one  envied  him  or  despised  the  simple  dignity 
which  comes  naturally  to  a  man  to  whom  all  his  world 
looks  up.  It  is  opinion  that  makes  or  that  crushes  us — 
that  raises  us  up  or  that  casts  us  down — not  the  in-dwelling 
conscionsness  of  a  superior  or  an  inferior  nature.  But 
although  it  is  the  mainspring  of  human  power,  it  has  a 
narrowing  influence;  and  to  "see  oursel's  as  ithers  see 
US,"  18  not  80  great  a  "  giftie  "  as  the  immortal  Scotchman 


would  make  out     We  all  do  this,  and  not  only  see  our-- 
selves  as  others  see  us,  but  judge  of  ourselves  by  the- 
judgment  of  others,  and  assert  or  condemn  ourselves  as  we 
go  up  and  down  in  the  great  balance  of  popular  opinion. 

When  farmer  Powell  or  farmer  Huyes  proposed  the  squire's 
health  on  the  annual  rent-day  dinner,  a  cynic  would  have 
seen  much  to  despise  in  the  dignity,  in  the  royal  conde- 
scension, of  the  good  man's  reply,  in  his  simple  belief  in 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  tho  occasion ;  but  to 
more  lenient  eyes  it  would  be  apparent  that  his  honest 
heart  was  but  echoing  the  popular  cry — that  he  was  only 
reflecting  back  the  impression  which  his  own  position* 
made  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  he  was  daily  sur- 
rounded. 

Mr.  Arden  never  aspired  to  move  in  a  wider  sphere  than 
that  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred.  He  never  went  to 
London,  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  his  beautiful 
daughter  would  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  attractions  to  an  admiring  town,  as  the  matronly  house-  - 
keeper  had  done  before  her.  Opinion,  in  the  country  cir- 
cles in  which  she  moved,  is  a  thing  of  slower  growth  than 
that  which  the  thousand-tongned  clamor  of  popular  ap- 
plause matures  in  a  day  ii\  town. 

Thus  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  the  world  had  been 
simply  "  pretty  Maggie  Arden,"  at  the  archery  meeting^  and 
iown-hall  balls  (to  which  her  mother  had  taken  her,  as  in 
duty  bound,  when  she  came  out],  until  one  of  the  denu- 
gods  of  fashion  had  pointedly  noticed  and  admired  her. 
This  made  her,  in  the  estimation  of  her  world,  and  she  - 
would  havo  reigned  and  ruled  triumphantly  on  the  strength 
of.  her  chance  of  becoming  a  peeress,  if  her  mother's  death 
had  not  intervened,  and  plunged  her  into  such  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sorrow  that  visions  of  triumphs  and  coronets  had 
faded  alike  from  her  mind. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  her  own  sweet  image 
had  been  effaced  from  the  memory  of  her  patron  and  ad- 
mirer, for  she  surprised  me  one  morning  during  tho  last 
week  in  August,  by  entering  my  room  and  saying,  in  some 
Qonfusion  (for  she  was  never  in  the  habit  of  giving  me 
orders) : 

*•  Oh,  Mrs.  Anderson,  I  thought  I  had  best  tell  you  that 
Lord  Thoriston  is  coming  here  on  the  1st,  to  shoot  And 
don't  you  think,"  she  added,  with  an  effort,  ''don't  you 
think  the  hall  chamber  wants  doing  up  ?" 

'*  Certainly,"  I  replied,  not  over-pleased  with  this  very 
mild  suggestion  concerning  what  I  considered  my  own 
peculiar  province.  **I  must  send  John  with  the  pony- 
carriage  into  Warwick,  this  afternoon ;  and  I  will  see  that 
the  room  is  properly  prepared." 

Miss  Arden  dii  not  go,  or  turn  the  subject,  as  I  ex- 
pected, but  went  on : 

"  He  will  bring  his  valet,  too.  But  I  am  afraid  he  will 
be  flne~it  will  not  do  to  ask  him  to  wait,  I  mean." 

•*  Oh,  pray  leave  everything  to  me.  Miss  Arden,"  I  said,, 
with  the  proud,  humble  air  I  knew  so  well  how  to  assume. 
"  I  can  easily  procure  assistance  if  I  find  it  necessary." 

"  You  are  so  clever,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  my  young  mistress  ■ 
answered,  while  a  slight  cloud  of  anxiety  vanished  from 
her  lovely  brow.     **  I'll  leave  it  all  to  you.     But  papa  told 
me  this  morning  to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  because  Lord  i 
Thoriston  is  so  very  particular." 

*  I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  this  information. 
Lord  Thoriston  having  been  formerly  a  favorite  partner  of ' 
my  own — favored,  perhaps,  because  his  cynical  nature  re- 
flected back  the  scorn  which  was  inherent  in  my  own 
breast — perhaps  because  he  had  singled  me  out,  during  a . 
whole  season,  as  the  object  of  bis  insidious,  flattering  atten« 
tions. 

It  was  wrong  of  me  and  bad  for  me,  but  I  did  not  try  t<K 
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tMtnin  mj  tbonghta  from  dwelling  on 
tlii«  man'i  intanded  Tiait  to  Aidai  HalL 
I  enoonngad  mj  memory  to  reprodnee. 
one  after  uothef,  Menee  and  eonvcna- 
tioBB  vhioh  we  had  enjoyed  together. 

I  imnembered  that  at  one  haU  in  pat- 
tionlai  he  had  been  more  than  oenally 
Mtirioal  and  bitter  in  hia  i«m«rka,  and 
that  I,  in  tnjr  keen  enjoyment  of  then, 
bad  led  him  on  b;  jndioiona  oonbadic- 
tion.  We  were  panad  at  the  moment  bj 
a  Tery  beantifol  woman  leaning  on  her 
hnaband's  arm. 

"There  goes  my  beait  tdjol  of  a  wife." 
he  remarked.  "There  it  reat  in  erary 
feature  of  her  passionleeB  tmoe,  I  ahoold 
lead  bat  a  tarbnlent  life  witb  a  woman 
I  worshiped  or  loved.  If  erer  I  marry, 
it  will  be  eotne  lovely  fool  like  that" 

These  were  among  the  last  words  that 
I  bad  erer  heard  from  hia  lipa.  Soon 
after  our  crash  came,  and  I  entered  on  mj 
new  li[&  Now  I  sboold  me  him  again. 
This  man,  whom  time  and  oircnmstanco 
wonld  most  probably  have  conflrmed  in 
liis  cynical  Tiews  of  lite,  was  abont  to 
enter  a  little  world  totally  different  from 
any  in  which  he  had  had  any  erperiaQo& 

"Was  it,"  I  asked  myself,  "in  search 
ol  the  *  lovely  fool'  whom  be  had  deter- 
mined to  make  hi*  wife  ?"  I  wearied 
myself  in  specnlations  on  this,  to  ma,  all- 
engrossing  snbjeot  Miss  Arden  was  the 
sort  of  girl  I  know  that  he  woidd  call  a 
fooL  She  was  simple,  matter^f-Iaot,  and 
devoid  of  intaginatian.  That  she  waa 
lovely  there  was  not  a  doubt.  'Whether 
he  wonld  many  her?  was  a  qnestion 
which  I  ssked  myself  ■  bnndred  times  a 
day — maoh  ottenar,  t  regret  to  add,  than 
whAtbar  my  n«noh  diobei^  blaii»fnaDRes 
and  creams  wonld  do  honcw  to  the  eabab- 
liflhmMit  of  which  I  wm  tbe  reoognised 

On  the  appointed  day  his  lordship  ar- 
rived at  the  halL  It  wm  aooa  «vidant  to 
me  that  partridge-sboottng  waa  not  the 
object  of  his  visit.  ^Hte  aqnire,  who  had 
fidgeted  for  a  week  before,  and  to  whom 
the  first  shot  fired  on  a  dewy  SeptenUiflr 
morning  waa  the  iweeteat  mnaio  in  tbe 
world,  regarded  with  rather  ocntemptnons 
amazement  the  indiffarenee  with  wbich 
he  listened  to  the  prsisee  ol  the  aatin- 
ooated  pointerB,  Ku  and  Don,  Di  aitd 
Florj.  I  eonld  see  from  the  window  ot 
the  honsekeeper'e  room  that  hia  loadship'a 
attention  was  engrossed  by  the  personal 
attractions  of  my  yonng  mistress,  who  wis 
sleeking  down  tbe  gloesy  heads  of  her 
pets,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  ddight  at 
tiie  praise  which  her  father,  in  bis  inno- 
cently pompous  way,  waa  bestowing  upon 

"Will  yon  bring  ns  Innobeon  in  the 
pony-oarriage,  my  dsai:  ?"  I  heard  the  old 
man  say  to  hia  daughter  as  the  gunneB 
moved  ofT,  and  I  knew  that  tbe  moming'a 
penance  in   tbe  heavy  swedea  aad  the 


mfss  Pnm  iras  HfS  op  a  tSAasi>iMirif^ 


clay 
iraa  aalj  ta- 
duedltiTOiigh 
the  bop«  Ibsit 
thtt  Bentence 
bddoat  Meii 
an  omtaiaij, 
in  Boia« 
thing!,  mora 
UDgle  -  minded 
and  niiB(q>lii*- 
tioated  than 
tre  are.  The 
least  doaign- 
ing  mother  in 
tVe  wotld 
"tnmli  have 
been  aliw  to 
th«  posBibilitj' 
<St  the  proba- 
bility   of  the 

being  atbaot- 

ed  by  the  baantj  of  bar  danghter ;  bnt  the"Bqnira" 

vonld  not  baTS  nusMd  one  of  Jnno'a  points,  or  ahiiked  a 

balt-aore  of  atnbble,  to  hare  aeonred   for  Margaret  an 

opportnni^  of  bwoming  intimate  with  all  the  ooroneta  in 

Cbristendom. 

8be  bad  waitecl  aome  time  with  her  gray  pony,  tlie 
"Boay  Bee,"  in  the  baaket-oumge,  before  hit  father  and 
bia  gnaat  voiked  their  way  ronnd  to  the  plaee  of  meeting. 
So,  at  leaat,  I  waa  informed  by  Lord  Thoriaton's  valet 

"We,"  he  aaid  to  me  that  evening,  "we  kept  yonr 
yonng  lady  waiting  aome  time,  I  am  afraid.  She  ia  a  rare 
pretty  girl,  too  ;  and  bo  I  expect  my  lord  thinka," 


I  had.  of 
coarse,  to 
ohMdc  this 
man'a  remarks 
in  their  na- 
promising 
bnd.  I  (wnld 
keep  aloof 
from  the  oUiar 
■erranta,  bnt 
ladiea' -  maids 
and  valeta  I 
waa  obliged  to 


than    I    ever 

did  before,  I 

began   to   feet 

the  ineongFD- 

itiea    of    the 

aitoation       hi 

whioh,  17  mj 

own  fieo  will, 

I  bad  pUcsd  myself    FaAsps  It  was  the  sound  of  his 

maatar's  Toioe  on  the  lawn  that  made  me  sioken  in  tbo 

Talet'a  aocie^. 

I  gathered,  however,  from  the  latter,  what  it  anitad  ma 
to  know,  and  fonnd  that  Lord  Thoriaton  intended  to  re- 
main at  the  hall  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  ;  and  aa  X 
knew  that  he  had  been  expeetod  for  a  sight  only,  I  drew 
my  own  oonolnaionB  from  this  tact  I  was  not  ao  single- 
minded,  or  so  dense,  aa  the  pompon^  worthy,  blnndarlng 
oldsqnire. 

The  spaoe  I  have  given  myssU  wSl  only  allow  me  to 
glsan  from  the  mass  of  notes  vhleh  I  hare  at  this  n 
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/before  ma    And  althongh  eyery  word  brings  back  to  mj 

'Remembrance  burning  thoughts,  some  sweet  and  others 

Tery  bitter,  I  will  reduce  to  the  limits  of  one  sentence  the 

<lescription  of  events  that  stirred  the  wildest  emotions  in 

mj  breast. 

Lord  ThoristoQ  proposad  to  Margaret  Arden  within  the 
week ;  and,  a  day  or  two  after  their  engagement  was  an- 
nounoedy  he  and  I  met  for  the  first  time — for  the  first  time 
since,  as  Plorenoe  Campbell,  I  had  reigned,  daring  one 
season,  a  fashionable  beauty  in  town.  In  my  primmest 
cap,  my  stiffest  starched  gown,  and  with  my  most  ma- 
tronly air,  I  determined  to  come  across  him.  He  had  ul* 
ways  boasted  that  he  never  forgot  a  Jace  wliich  he  had 
once  seen.  Here  •was  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  tiuth 
of  the  assertion. 

He  and  Margaret  Arden  were  standing  together  on  the 
lawn.  I  had  my  message,  of  course,  ready  cat  and  dried. 
It  was  a  long  one.  It  was  natural  that  after  it  was  deliv- 
ered I  should  raise  my  eyes  to  gaze  upon  my  young  mis- 
tresses affianced  husband.  I  did  so,  and  our  eyes  met. 
.  His,  I  observed  in  that  momentary  glance,  had  been  ear- 
prised  by  mine,  for  it  was  the  steady  gaze  of  awakened 
curiosity  with  which  he  was  regarding  mo. 

I  did  not  lose  my  self-command  for  a  moment  I  am 
innately  an  actress  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  it  was  the 
mere  love  of  acting  a  part  that  induced  mo  to  become  a 
servant,  instead  of  choosing  a  vocation  in  which  I  could 
have  appeared  in  my  former  character,  but  on  an  inferior 
stage,  and  in  tarnished  draperies.  I  liked  to  inspiro  inter- 
est, and  the  contrast  wiiich  my  personal  appearance  and 
highbred  manners  presented  to  the  humbl,e  position  which 
I  occupied  was  sure  to  do  that  when  I  camo  in  contact  with 
minds  refined  and  educated  enough  to  perceive  it. 

As  I  waliied  away,  after  listening  with  dignified  com- 
posure to  the  rather  embarrassed  orders  which,  contrary 
f^to  my  usual  custom,  I  had  almost  forced  from  Miss  Arden, 
I  heard  Lord  Thoriston  say,  in  on  undertone  (which,  how- 

•  ever,  was  intended  to  reach  me) : 

"  Who,  in  heaven's  name,  is  that  woman  ?  Ilmow  her 
■  face — I  know  her  voice—and  for  the  life  of  mo  I  can't  re- 
member where  I  havd  met  her  before." 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but  doubtless  it  was  the  same 
which  I  knew  she  often  gave,  when  questioned  with  reter- 
ence  to  me : 

"  We  can  never  find  out  who  she  is.  But  is  she  not 
handsome  ?  and  does  she  not  look  as  if  she  had  a  history  ?" 

A  history  I  Oh,  Margaret  I  a  history  I  have  now — and 
you  and  your  lover  have  darkened  tho  images  not  a  little. 
But  in  the  first  instance  I  mast  admit  that  she  was  the 
sinned  against.  We,  Lord  Thoriston  and  I — that  accom- 
plished and  haughty  nobleman  and  the  housekeeper  at 
Arden  Hall — were  kindred  natures,  and  for  some  weeks 

•  carried  on  a  tacit  flirtation,  which  I  was  determined  should 

•  soon  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis.     I  had  no  premeditated  de- 
^  sign,  but  I  delighted  in  exercising  the  powers  of  fascioa- 

tioa  which  my  proud,  self-asserting  character  made  me 
feel  that  I  possessed.     I  knew  that  Lord  Thoriston  had 

•  once  loved  me,  and  that  (as  I  admitted  to  myself  now  for 
the  first  time)  I  had  once  loved  him.  My  rival,  it  was 
true,  was  very  beautiful ;  but  she  was  not  a  girl  that  a 
wqman  bent  upon  i^ower  and  conquest  would  fear  much. 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  loved  very  amiably,  but  she  did 
not  care  about  adulation  ;  and  a  woman  who  despises  it 
will  scarcely  ever  inspire  or  retain  it.  She  had  not  the 
fire,  or  the  ambition,  or  the  animation  to  make  her  the  ob- 
ject of  passionate  devotion  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Thoris- 
ton. Neither  was  she  as  much  attached  to  him  as  she  could 
have  been  to  a  man  whose  nature  was  more  in* harmony 
with  her  own.     8he  was  dazzled  with  the  prospects  whicli 


his  offer  held  out  to  her  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
entered  her  head  to  refuse  him.  She  felt  that  he  had  dona 
her  an  honor,  and  she  was  prepared  to  make  him  a  good 
wife  ;  the  sort  of  wife  he  had  once  told  me  he  would  many 
— ^passionless,  calm,  dull 

Placid  or  stagnant,  which  ?  I  care  not.  Such  Datum 
do  not  interest  me.  Give  me  the  rapid  stream  or  the  Te^ 
less  wave,  anything  but  the  duckweed  and  slime  of  tlie 
still,  rippleless  pook.  It  is  a  bitter  mistake  that  mea 
make  when  they  ima'gine  that  in  monotony  they  will  ^ud. 
rest 

I  had  at  that  time  a  difficult  part  to  play,  for  I  bad  to 
keep  in  the  background  all  the  commonplace  ,and  nnro- 
mantio  attributes  of  my  thraldom,  and  to  bring  into  strong 
light  what  was  picturesquo  and  intereating. 

"If  you  please,  missus,  will  yon  give  I  the  key  of  tba 
beer-cellar  ?"  as  an  interrogative  address  from  one  of  the 
squire's  hinds,  would  have  quenched  for  ever  the  tender 
passion  in  the  breast  of  his  cynical  lordship,  who  was  arti- 
ficially  refined  in  his  tastes,  and  who  judged  of  men  and 
things  more  than  most  people,  by  the  measure  of  their 
standard,  in  the  critical  opinion  of  his  own  fastidioua  set. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  had  only  to  leave  my  Goethe  or 
Dante  and  Miss  Ardeu  in  the  ropm  alone  together,  on  the 
specious  pretest  that  my  presence  was  required  elsewhere^ 
to  be  quite  certain  that  her  womanly  curiosity  would  lead 
her  to  investigate  the  nature  of  my  studies,  and   her 
womanly  love  of  gossip  to  publish  her  discovery  to  her 
lover.     All  the  coquettish  arts  which  I  practiced  I  need 
not  recount  here ;  I  will  only  say  that  I  so  far  succeeded 
in  attracting  Lord  Thoriston's  attention,  that  a  day  seldom 
passed  without  our  meeting  by  mutual  and  preij^editated, 
but  stiU  tacit,  consent 

But  my  arts  and  skillfully- woven  designs  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  rendered  futile  by  a  circumstance  which,  how- 
ever derogatory  to  myself,  I  am  bound  to  relate,  because 
through  it  runs  the  thread  of  my  life,  and  because  it  awoke 
in  me  the  vindictive  and  fiery  passion  of  hatred,  which  I 
have  since  so  often  had  to  portray  upon  the  stage. 

Captain  Arden  returned  to  the  hall,  on  his  long  leave, 
about  this  time,  and  it  was  arranged  that  his  sister*s  wed- 
ding should  take  placo  before  his  return  to  his  regiment 
She  consulted  with  me  frequently  on  the,  to  her,  all-en- 
grossing topic  of  her  trousseau.  Her  father  had  given  her 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  poor  child  was  dismayed  at 
the  idea  of  spending  such  a  mine  of  wealth,  entirely  on 
her  own  responsibility. 

I  therefore  volunteered  my  advice  and  assistance,  whidi 
were  thankfully  accepted.  My  presence  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  constantly  required,  and  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  I  was  sent  for  more  frequently  when  Captain 
Arden  was  with  his  sister.  Ho  was  but  a  youth,  and,  like 
many  others,  impertinent  and  reckless  in  his  remarks; 
more  from  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  than  from  any 
design  or  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  ho  considered  beneath  him.  Not  &11  my  natural 
and  assumed  dignity,  nor  the  influence  of  my  stiff  cap  and 
starched  gown,  were  of  any  avail  to  keep  his  bold  black 
eyes  off  my  face  on  those  occasions.  I  avoided  him  with 
the  avoidanco  of  hate.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  reptile  in 
my  path.  But  he  was  one  of  those  ubiquitous  people 
whom  it  is  impocsible  always  to  shirk. 

One  day  I  had  seen  him  pass  my  window,  with  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder  and  his  dogs  at  his  side.'  Lord  Thoriston 
was  at  the  hal),  anc^  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two  days.  I 
thirsted  for  some  token  of  recognition,  for  some  sign  that 
I  was  not  forgotten.  It  was  the  hour  in  which  he  aiwaya 
indulged  in  a  cigar,  and  on  that  account  kept  aloof  from 
"Miss  Arden,  who  hated   tobacco  in  cvory  bhape.     Lord 
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ThoriBton  never  offered  to  'giye  np  the  indnlgenoe  of  the 
pursuit  (as  it  may  be  called  ia  these  dajs},  but  he  paid 
hec  the  oompliment  of  avoiding  her  society  when  he  in- 
dulged in  it. 

I  knew  the  hour  well,  and  I  also  knew  that  he  looked 
for  me — that  he  expected  me  at  mj  window  at  that  hour. 
I  did  not  always  appear,  and  for  two  days  I  had  refrained 
from  doing  bo»  under  the  impression  that  the  youth  to  me 
80  offensive  might  at  any  moment  join  him,  and  his  very 
presence  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  ungovernable  loath- 
ing and  disdain. 

That  morning,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  watched  him  out— 
that  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  laid  aside  my  cap  of 
office,  and  disx>]ayed  in  their  glossy  abundance  the  coils  of 
Auburn  hair,  which  I  well  knew  formci  one  of  my  princi- 
pal charms.  I  stood  at  some  little  distance  from  the  win- 
dow, with  my  head  in  a  position  to  display  the  classical 
contour  and  artistic  arrangement  with  the  best  effect ;  an 
actress  at  heart,  I  had  studied  it  unconsciously  all  my  life'. 

I  soon  heard  the  well-known  step.  It  was  such  music 
to  me  that  I  was  not  likely  to  forget  it.  My  heart  throbbed 
with  pleasure,  but  I  did  not  move-  from  the  pos€  which  I 
had  intentionally  assumed.  As  I  continued  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  I  feigned  to  be  engaged,  a  hursh,  hateful 
voice  broke  on  my  ear;  and  sent  me  quickly  to  the  other 
•end  of  the  room. 

'*By  Jove,  Thoriston,'*  it  saici,  *'you  have  stolen  a  march 
on  me  I  But  you  are  a  clumsy  stalker,  old  fellow.  You 
have  scared  away  the  game.*'  And  passing  under  the 
window,  he  half  said,  half  sung,  "For  it  must  bo  a  lovely 
head  that  has  such  lovely  hnlr." 

Senseless,  idiotic,  overgrown  booby  I  My  castles  in  the 
air  to  be  overthrown  by  such  hands  raised  all  the  ire  of 
which  I  .wad  capable ;  and  that  was  not  a  little.  Lord 
Thoriston  was  the  very  man  to  be  soared  by  the  slightest 
breath  of  ridicule,  by  the  merest  soup^on  of  coarseness ; 
and  he  had  witnessed  the  degradation  to  which  I  had  been 
exposed  by  the  first  unfiedged  popinjay  that  came  across 
my  path. 

I  wept  with  vexation.  I  do  not  know  what  I  hoped,  or 
what  I  thought  would  bo  the  upshot  of  the  flirtation  which 
I  was  carrying  on.  It  is  enough  for  a  woman  lik^  me  to 
know  that  a  thing  is  to  all  appearance  impossible,  to  strain 
«very  nerve  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  That  Lord  Thor- 
iston should  break  off  an  engagement  with  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest girls  ever  seen,  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  to  en- 
gage himself  to  her  father*s  housekeeper,  did  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  probability  on  the  face  of  it  But  in  my  roman- 
tic imagination  (and  I  was  still  young)  the  case  stood  thus : 
A  man. of  a  powerful  and  cynical  frame  of  mind  engages 
himself  to  an  artless,  simple  girl,  whom  ho  chooses  from 
among  others,  because  he  has  said  to  himself  that  such  a 
wife  he  will  have,  'and  biscause  he  is  of  a  determined  na- 
ture, and  acts  up  to  his  intentions. 

A  woman  of  equally,  or,  perhaps,  of  more,  determined 
character,  thrown  by  circumstancas  in  the  way  of  a  man 
over  whom  she  once  possessed  great  influence,  determines 
to  regain  her  influencd,  and,  if  possible,  to  augment  her 
former  power,  by  bringing  into  strong  contrast  the  posi- 
tion in  which  fate  has  cast  her,  and  the  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  her  mind  and  person. 

And  if  the  reader  will  charita)>ly  remember,  that  in  mo- 
ments of  passion  and  excitement  we  invariably  choose  to 
live  in  the  present  and  shun  the  shadowy  image  of  the 
future,  he  will,  perhaps,  acquit  m^  of  criminality,  however 
glaring  my  faults  may  have  been.  The  subtle  difference 
between  the  blindness  and  recklessness  of  passion,  and  the 
forethought  and  calculation  of  crime,  none  should  under- 
stand belter  than  L 


That  I  have  told  the  simple  tmth  throughout,  I  have  no 
greater  token  to  prove  than  the  blackness  and  hardness  of 
the  lines  in  which,  with  a  steady  hand,  I  have  traced  my 
own  character,  and  photographed,  as  it  were,  my  own 
mind. 

Soon  after  the  day  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  curtain 
fell  for  ever  bn  the  scene  of  the  poor  life  which,  in  its 
buoyant  vivacity,  had  given  me  such  deep  offense. 

Tile  young  soldier — the  idolized  son,  the  tender  brother 
— ^was  among  them  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
he  was — gone  ! 

Gone  I  but  not  bodily.  On  the  camp-bed,  on  which  as 
a  stripling  he  had  once  lain  wounded,  after  a  glorious 
charge  on  the  battlefields  of  the  East,  he  now  lay  dead — 
shot  through  the  heart ^one  of  his  own  pistols  the  weapon 
— the  hand  unknown.  There  was  nothing  taken  ;  there 
had  been  no  resistance ;  it  was  and  will  ever  remain  a  most 
mysterious  murder.  His  window  was  wide  open  ;  but  this 
was  always  the  case.  I  remembered  with  a  shudder  that 
mine  (which  was  in  the  opposite  wing  to  Captain  Arden's, 
and  also  on  the  ground  floor)  had  been  open  also.  Long 
before  Miss  Nightingale  published  her  invaluable  ''Notes,'* 
it  was  my  habit  to  sleep  with  it  thus.  Summer  a^d  Winter. 
Ever  since  that  time,  however,  when  the  shady  wings  of 
death  flapped  in  so  mysteriously,  leaving  no  sign  behind 
but  that  of  the  motionless  corpse  upon  the  bed,  I  have 
bolted  and  barred  not  only  my  windows,  but  my  shutters 
also,  every  night  of  my  life. 

What  a  household  it  was  I  The  squire  wrung  his  hands 
and  wept  with  the  affecting  imbecility  of  a  great,  irreme- 
diable SQirrow  ;  Margaret,  shrieking  and  horror-strack, 
could  not  be  torn  from  the  dead  body,  but  loaded  with 
passionate  caresses  the  cold,  slightly  smiling  lips.  Lord 
Thoriston,  with  the  stern  reticence  with  which  natures 
like  his  shrink  from  a  scene,  avoided  after  the  first  the 
little  room  upon  the  ground  flooi^  aad  busied  himself  in 
taking  means  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed. 

My  own  feelings  were  those  of  unmiti^ted  sorrow.  The 
hatred  which  I  had  felt  for  the  poor  youth,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  his  happy,  careless  nature,  was  distilled  into  three- 
fold pity  for  his  untimely  end.  Oontrast  again — how  it 
speaks  to  the  artist  mind  !  It  was  the  pitiful  contract, 
presented  by  his  nature  and  his  end,  that  made  his  violeut 
death  doubly  awful  to  me.  What  had  death  to  d  o  with  him  ? 
The  brave,  light-hearted  boy  I  He  had  passed  him  by  a 
hundred  times  in  the  serried  ranks  of  battle,  and  in  his 
fiery  harvest-time  of  disease.  Why  did  he  enter  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  stamp  that  mournful  smile  with  his 
cruel  seal  the  last  ? 

No  clew  to  the  murder  was  eyer  discovered.  A  poacher, 
who  had  been  heard  to  vow  vengeance  against  the  whole 
family,  was  suspected  and  apprehended  ;  but  he  was  able 
to  prove  an  undoubted  aUbi ;  ami  suspicion  itself  could 
take  no  other  shape. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  was  one  of  his  own  weapons 
that  had  been  turned  upon  liim ;  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  that  he  always  ketpt .  loaded  by  his 
side.  I  had  myself  heard  him  say  to  his  sister,  who  had 
nervous  fears  about  burglars  :  "If  the  rascals  come  here  I 
will  give  them  a  taste  of  my  twins.  I  have  always  slept 
with  them  loaded,  since  my  campaigning  days." 

I  was  the  only  person  likely  to  have  heard  the  shot,  as 
the  winpjs  of  the  house  occupied  by  Captain  Arden  anil 
myself  hafl  been  recently  added  to  at  the  back  ;  and  I  pre- 
ferred appropriating  one  of  the  small  isolated  rooms  thus 
gained,  to  sharing  an  apartment  up-staira  with  Miss  Ar- 
den's  maid.  I  had  a  faint  impression  of  having  been 
startled  that  night  by  a  noise,  and  of  turning  to  sleep 
again,  if,  in  fact,  I  ever  awoke. 
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"  Poor  fool  I**  I  heard  him  matter  between  his  teeth  ; 

"she  brings  it  on  her  own  head.  And  the  squire,"  he 
added,  with  an  open  sneer,  '*how  is  he?  Imbeoile,  ad 
libitum,  I  presume." 

**  Mr.  Arden  is  very  ill,"  I  said,  angrily  ;  "  it  must  be  a 
hard  heart  that  can  scoff  at  such  sorrow  as  his." 

"What  a  platitude  1  What  commonplace — from  your 
lips,  too,  which  were  formed  for  better  things  I  Oan  yon 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  'a  hard  heart '?  Hard- 
ness imphes  strength.  Would  you  rather  have  a  nature 
hard  and  strong,  or  soft  and  weak  ?  Which  is  your  own, 
Florence  V  he  said,  in  the  same  half  shy,  half  arrogant 
manner  in  which  he  had  questioned  me  about  old  times. 
**  Mine  is  inscrutable,"  I  said. 

*'Not  to  me,  for  I  have  studied  it  long.  I  will  not  say 
to  admire,  because  you  are  self*opinionated  to  a  fault.  I 
will  not  say  to  love,  because  you-  are  as  arrogant  and 
haughty  as  my  poor  little  dove  up  there  is  contemptibly 
weak  and  nnself-assertlng.  But  if  you  will  grant  me  an 
unrestrained  interview,  perhaps  I  may  tell  you  all  this, 
and  mora    Where  can  we  meet  ?*' 

"Scarcely  here,"  I  replied.  The  ire  of  my  nature  was 
kindled  by  the  word  mt/  with  reference  to  his  intended 
bride.  "Scarcely  under  Mr.  Arden's  root  Hard  and 
strong  as  our  natures  are,  let  us  have  some  little  respect, 
if  not  feeling,  for  those  whom  we  injure." 

"Do  not  sentimentalize,  Florence,"  he  said.  **  I  cannot 
stand  it  from  you.  It  does  not  become  your  style  of 
beauty.  I  tell  you,  as  a  soft  truth  from  a  hard  nature, 
that  1  love  you — that  I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you — Uiat  my  passion  rekindled  when  I  saw  yon 
again,  in  the  disguise  which  I  did  hate,  but  which  I  love 
now  as  I  do  everything  belonging  to  you.  You  must  meet 
me  this  evening — say  where  ?" 

"In  Miss  Arden's  retreat,"  I  replied,  alluding  to  a  gar- 
den, or  rather  lawn  and  shrubbery,  which  Margaret  called 
her  own,  and  which  was  therefore  hallowed  ground  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hall. 

"I  wiU  be  there." 

"Four  hours  hence." 

"  Four  hours  hence,"  he  repeated  after  me,  and  we 
parted. 

And  day  after  day.  Miss  Arden's  continued  illness  gave 
us  the  opportunity  of  meeting ;  and  I  drank  of  the  intoxi- 
cating cup  of  adulation  from  the  mind  that  I  loved.  Day 
after  day  my  position  grew  more  hateful  to  me,  and  at 
last  I  told  Miss  Arden  that  in  a  month  (the  menial's 
month  I)  I  must  leave  her  service. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sorrow — even 
with  tears  ;  iut  she  was  weak  and  ill,  and  dung  to  me,  as 
she  would  have  clung,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  a 
mother  or  an  elder  sister.  I  could  not  bear  this— my  na- 
ture is  strong,  but  not  hard.  I  had  some  natural  gener- 
osity left,  which  even  my  blinding  passion  could  not 
extinguish. 

I  thought  Lord  Thoriston  would  have  received  my  news 
gladly  ;  instead  of  this,  however,  a  cloud  came  over  his 
countenance,  and  he  said,  gloomily : 

"  Why  did  you  take  this  step  without  consulting  me  ?  it 
was  weU  as  it  was." 

"  Not  well  for  me,"  I  answered.  "  I  cannot  bear  her 
tenderness  and  affection.  Without  sentiment^  I  assure 
you  I  could  bear  anything  from  her  but  that" 

After  a  pauae,  he  said,  abruptly  : 

"  Will  she  Uve  ?" 

"Who  ?  Margaret  ?"  I  said,  to  gain  time,  but  knowing, 
of  course,  to  whom  he  referred.  ^ 

"  Margaret,"  he  repeated.  "If  she  lives,  I  must  marry 
her.    I  am  bound  in  honor  to  do  so."     '     '' 


"She  will  live,"  I  replied,  bitterly  ;  and,  holding  out 
my  hand  to  him,  I  added,  with  concentrated  ooldness  and 
scorn,  "  We  part.  Lord  Thoriston-^thank  you  for  opening 
my  eyes." 

Oh  I  the  bitterness  of  the  humiliation  whioli  X  experi- 
enced at  this  moment.  Margaret*s  wrongs  were  avenged 
threefold.  With  words  of  passionate  love  for  me  on  hii 
lips,  he  dared  to  talk  of  martin ge  with  another  1  Was  my 
triumph  over  my  rival  to  end  thus  ? 

He  must  have  quailed  before  the  passion  whicli  was  ex- 
pressed in  every  feature  of  my  face,  for,  seizing^  my  hand, 
he  said,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion  : 

"We  do  not  part  thus,  Florence."  And  then  he  poured 
out  such  a  passionate  eppeal  to  me  not  to  forsake  him, 
that  I  parted  with  him  loving  him  as  well  as  before,  but 
firm  in  my  determination  to  leave  Arden  Hall  and  Lord 
Thoriston,  for  ever,  on  that  day  month.    I  would  sacrifice 
myself  and  punish  him,  by  leaving  him  to  my  rivaL    In 
that  shaken,  frail,  weak  nature,  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
avenged.     He  could  never  love  her  as  he  loved  zne  ;  hot 
since  those  words  of  his,  "If  she  lives  I  must  marry  her," 
she  had  assumed  her  old  importance  as  a  rival  in  my  eyea 
I  thought  about  her  constantly — calculated  the  posaibditj 
of  her  recovery — was  present  in  imagination  in  the  sick- 
room night  and  day  ;  and  once,  when  the  doctor  said,  "Be 
careful  of  this  draught— a  few  more  drops  tban  prescribed 
may  prove  fatal— keep  it  in  your  own  hands,"  such  a  fea^ 
ful  feeling  took  possession  of  me,  that  I  Cdurried  the  phial 
to  Lord  Thoriston,  and  repeating  the  doctor's  warning;  1 
added,  "  Pour  it  out  yourself — you  have  a  steady  hand ;" 
and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  face  with  an  expression  of 
startled  inquiry,  I  added,  with  forced  calmness,  "I  adviM 
you  to  keep  this  bottle.    You  are  the  person  most  oon* 
cerned  in  Miss  Arden's  wdfare." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  I  thought  he  turned  rather 
pale,  and  I  went  my  way,  with  a  passionate  feeling  of 
hatred  in  my  heart  for  the  helpless  rival  who  stood  between 
me  and  the  object  of  my  affection. 

I  avoided  him  and  the  sick-room  scrupulously  all  day, 
and  at  night  Lord  Thoriston's  valet  brought  me  a  note^ 
which  he  said  contained  a  prescription  for  Miss  Arden ; 
but  there  was  a  hateful  leer  on  the  man's  face  which  filled 
me  with  contempt  for  myself  and  the  part  I  was  acting. 

When  I  gained  my  own  room  I  tore  open  the  note,  and 
found  in  it  renewed  professions  of  the  most  tender,  pas* 
sionate  love.  But  this  determined  man  made  no  offer  of 
giving  up  Margaret  for  me — he  said  nothing  of  breaking 
off  his  engagement  with  her ;  and  I  tore  hb  letter  into  a 
hundred  fragments  and  burnt  it  bit  by  bit  in  the  candlsi 
I  went  to  bed,  and,  contrary  to  my  expectations^  fell  into 
a  heavy,  deep,  untroubled  sleep,  such  as  nature  with  mer- 
ciful caprice  sometimes  bestows  upon  those  most  racked 
and  torn  upon  the  wheel  of  distracting  thonght 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  housemaid,  who 
had  the  evening  before  taken  my  place  in  Miss  Arden's  roonif 
but  who  had  so  illy  filled  my  post  that  she  confessed  to 
having  slept  soundly  herself  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night»  and  only  to  have  been  roused  by  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  the  patient,  whom  she  declared  was  raving  mad. 

I  rose  hastily  and  went  to  the  sick-room  ;  but  Margirai 
no  sooner  caught  sight  of  me,  robed  as  I  was  in  a  wbits 
dressing-gown,  with  my  hair  in  disorder,  than,  not  knoW' 
ing  me,  I  suppose,  she  set  up  a  series  of  piercing  screami^ 
and  gibbered  and  chattered  at  me  in  a  way  that  chilled  mj 
very  soul. 

How  often  since  have  I  awed  a  crowded  house  with  the 
acted  representation  of  that  scene  1— a  feeling  of  sai>enti* 
tious  dread  filling  my  own  heart  at  the  same  time. 
I  withdrew  quickly,  and  dispatched  a  man  on  the  fiuit* 
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est  bona  in  the  stable  (the  late  Oaptaia  Arden*s  fayorite) 
for  the  nearest  doctor.  Lord  Thoriston,  alarmed  by  the 
shrieks  of  Margaret,  which  struck  even  him  with  awe,  gal- 
loped to  the  station  to  telegraph  for  another  from  London. 
The  old  squire,  awakened  from  the  torpor  into  which  his 
former  grief  had  plunged  him,  crawled  to  his  daughter's 
side,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  mechanically — 
''Another  t  and  so  soon.     Another  !  and  so  soon  1*' 

All  that  day  the  fever  raged  ;  the  doctor  from  London 
arrived  at  ten  at  night,  and  pronounced  Miss  Arden  to  be 
in  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  housemaid  who  had 
passed  the  night  in  the  room  was  severely  cross-questioned 
by  him.  He  believed  that  some  sudden  fright  must  have 
produced  the  excess  of  fever  and  delirium,  of  which  the 
country  practitioner  affirmed  that  not  the  slightest  pre- 
monitory symptom  existed  the  night  before.  The  house- 
maid, however,  denied  having  heard  or  seen  anything; 
but  declared  that  when  she  woke  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Arden's  eyes  ''were  staring  at  her,  glazed  and  fixed  like'*; 
and  nothing  more  could  be  elicited  from  her  by  me. 

Four  days  Margaret  continued  in  great  peril,  and  then 
the  fever  left  her  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  When  she 
awoke,  her  eyes  rested  on  her  father's  gray  head,  who  was 
kneeling  beside  her  in  thankful  prayer  ;  and,  putting  out 
her  hand,  she  said,  calmly  : 

''Yes,  dear  father,  I  am  restored  to  you,  and  I  will 
never  leave  you.     I  have  been  deceived  in  all  but  yoiL" 

This  was  her  constant  theme.  By  the  intuition  of  dis- 
ease, she  appeared  to  have  discovered  her  lover's  incon- 
stancy ;  and  her  suspicion  must  have  fallen  on  the  right 
object,  for  she  would  not  see  me,  or  speak  to  me,  and 
when  comparatively  recovered,  turned  away  her  head  in 
real  or  afiected  horror  if  I  attempted  to  approach  her 
side. 

She  lay  prostrate  and  weak  for  days^her  slight  frame 
had  been  shaken  to  the  very  centre.  But  the  danger  over. 
Lord  Thoriston  did  not  even  pretend  much  interest  in  his 
affianced  bride.  He  continually  urged  me  to  grant  him 
interviews,  which  I  as  steadily  refused  ;  and  I  know  that 
he  awaited  with  anything  but  hopeful  expectations  his 
summons  to  Margaret's  room. 

It  came  at  last.  She  sent  for  him  one  day  when  she  had 
persuaded  her  father  to  go  out  for  a  drive  with  her  quiet 
pony,  the  ''Busy  Bee,"  in  the  basket-chair.  Lord  Thoris- 
ton was  in  the  room  two  hours,  and  came  out  of  it  a 
changed  man  to  me. 

The  rival  I  had  despised  had  proved  too  strong  for  us— 
too  strong  for  him,  for  in  that  interview  she  gave  him  up ; 
too  strong  for  me,  for  by  some  wicked  and  premeditated 
lie,  of  which  I  could  not  have  beheved  her  capable,  she 
•hanged  the  current  of  his  passionate  afifection  for  me 
into  bitter  and  vindictive  hate.  I  believe  now  that  she 
was  delirious,  or  mad,  when  she  uttered  it ;  for  it  was  not 
like  her  coolly  and  deliberately  to  invent 

Whatever  it  was,  it  imposed  upon  the  cynical  nature 
that  doubted  only  when  things  good  or  godlike  were  oon- 
oerued  ;  but  was  credulous  as  a  child  when  the  dark  side 
of  the  human  mind  was  presented  to  his  gaze. 

He  sought  me— actually  sought  me— from  whom  he  had 
parted  with  words  of  the  tenderest  love,  to  heap  upon  my 
head  reproaches  and  words  of  contemptuous  scorn,  which 
have,  perhaps,  built  up  the  fabric  of  my  present  fame ; 
for  I  have  since  lived  to  be  revenged  on  him.  He  closed 
Lis  harangue  in  these  words  : 

"You  have  murdered  her,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  She  is  lost  to  me.  Your  pride 
and  malignity  have  dared  a  greater  crime  than  that  which 
your  pretended  passion  so  successfully  resisted." 

Was  not  this  a  training-school  for  the  profession  which  I 


have  adopted  ?  What  mimio  stage  could  be  more  rife 
with  incident^  e£feot^  passion,  revenge,  than  the  stage  of 
my  real  life  ?  How  my  heart  burned  in  my  breast  to  por- 
tray these  things  to  the  living  crowds,  whose  answerirg 
emotions  would  assure  me  that  this  was  not  mere  acting, 
but  the  overflowing  of  a  powerful  current  into  its  own 
channel  I 

'*  Imprisoned  force  that  can  but  break  at  length, 
Engenders  ~ower  and  conoentrates  strength." 

My  gift  of  beauty,  my  stormy  nature,  my  love  of  sway 
— was  not  their  proper  sphere  the  stage  ?  From  that  day, 
my  profession  has  been  my  all  in  all ;  I  have  attained 
fame,  wealth,  splendor.  I  have  rejected  destinies  as  far 
exceeding  that  which  Lord  Thoriston  could  have  offered 
me,  as  my  present  one,  in  my  own  estimation,  exceeds 
them  all ;  and  I  have  crowned  my  triumph  by  rejecting 
Lord  Thoriston  himself.  The  successful  tragedienne,  en- 
throned on  the  pinnacle  of  popular  opinion,  is  a  different 
being  to  the  housekeeper  in  an  ^-^^scure  family.  No  man 
is  more  influenced  by  popular  opinion  than  this  captious^ 
caviling,  cynical  nature. 

The  night  I  received  his  letter,  offering  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations with  me  (based  now  upon  an  unmistakable  foot- 
ing, the  footing  of  marriage),  he  occupied  a  stall  opposite 
me,  and  I  acted  at  him.  In  the  person  of  the  actor,  who 
took  a  part  not  unsimilar  in  its  details  to  that  which  Lord 
Thoriston  had  acted  in  earnest,  I  inundated  him  with 
scorn.  I  singled  him  out  by  one  well-directed  glance,  and 
that  glance  was  the  answer  to  the  proposals  which  he  had 
presumed  to  address  to  me — that  glance  trampled  his  cor- 
onet under  foot  and  laid  his  pride  in  the  dust 

That  night,  I  was  afterward  told,  I  surpassed  myself ; 
and  truly  the  plaudits  which  resounded  as  the  curtain  fell 
bore  witness  to  the  power  with  which  my  acting  bad 
spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  With  one  voice  the 
assembled  crowds  repeated  my  name,  and  when  I  appeared 
before  the  curtain,  the  ovation  was  complete.  At  that 
moment  I  glanced  at  one  pale,  passion-lined,  hard  faoe^ 
and  I  saw  that  I  had  not  acted  in  vain. 

Many  such  nights  as  that  would  have  killed  me.  As  it 
was,  \  terrifled  my  maid  by  acting  my  part  over  again  in 
my  sleep.  She  tells  me  that  I  often  do  it — when  I  have 
been  more  than  usually  carried  away,  when  I  have  entered 
body  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  I  have  been 
known  to  go  through  a. whole  part  without  missing  a  word 
or  gesture.  And  this  circumstance  proves  to  me  more 
than  ever  that  I  am  an  actress  at  heart — ^that  the  depths  of 
my  nUture  are  stirred,  in  [proportion  as  I  feel  the  power 
within  me  to  stir  the  hearts  of  others— that  the  ruL'ng  paf* 
sion  of  the  moment  can  sway  me  like  a  reed ;  and  that,  if 
the  light  of  conscience  or  the  strength  of  principle  were 
by  any  fatality  asleep  in  my  breast.  I  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  headlong  current. 

Ab  it  is,  however,  I  have  a  wiU  which,  can  oonqner  all — 
which  has  been  my  stepping-stone  to  fame-«the  secret  of 
my  success,  and  which  has,  I  firmly  believe,  more  than 
once  been  my  safeguard  from  crimen 


THE  FRIGATE  BIKR 

" I  SEB,"  says  Michelet,  "a  small,  bine  point  in  heaven. 
Happy  and  serene  region,  which  hat  rested  in  peace  above 
the  hurricane  1  In  that  blue  point,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet,  royally  floats  a  little  bird  with  enormoui 
wings.  A  gull  ? — no,  its  wings  are  black*  An  eagle  ?— > 
no,  the  bird  is  too  smalL  It  is  the  ocean  eagle,  first  and 
cliiefof  the  winged  race,  and  daring  nmrittlflyiteftAvor 
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fnrla  his  Bails,  the  lord  of  the  tempest^  th«  aoonier  of  sll 
peril  —  the  msn-of-wu,  or  'frig&te  bird.'  We  h^Te 
reaohed  the  nilaiinatiiig  point  ot  the  rariei,  eommeneed 
bj  the  maglesa  bird.  Here  we  hsTa  s  bird  which  is  Tir- 
tnallj  sothing  mora  thsB  wings ;  eoaroely  anf  body — 
berelf  as  large  bs  the  dotneetio  oook — while  his  prodigioos 
piniooi  are  fifteen  feet  in  Bgaa,  The  great  problem  of 
flight  is  eoWed  and  orerpassed,  fat  the  power  of  flight 
■eema  naelees.  Snoh  a  bird,  natorally  aiutained  bf  saoh 
support,  need  but  allow  himself  to  be  borne  Jong.  The 
storm  bursts  ;  he  moanta  to  lofty  heighbi,  where  he  finds 
tranqniUity,  The  poetic  metaphor,  nntrae  when  applied 
to  any  other  bird,  is  no  exaggeration  when  applieid  to 
'  him — literally,  ha  sleeps  npon  the  storm.  When  be 
dhoosea  to  soar  his  way  seriously,  all  distsnoe  Tanishee  ; 
he  bieaUasta  at  the  Sanegal,  he  dine*  in  America." 


GEORGE   ELIOT. 

By  Janit  E,  Ruutz-Rbxs. 
UATXRiAi.a  for  a  biography  of  Marianne  0.  Evens,  better 
known  by  her  psendonym  of  Qeorge  Eliot,  are  not  plen- 
tiful. It  ii  always  pleasant,  in  reviewing  the  life  of  a 
oelebri^,  to  trace  a  sort  ot  oonneotion  between  the  life 
and  the  efibrta  of  the  genius  we  are  oonndering ;  and  very 
often  OQX  interest  in  an  author's  books  ia  doubled  and 
trebled,  beoaose  we  find  reflected  in  them  so  muoh  of  the 
llfe-hietory  of  the  individoaL  Bat  in  the  oase  o(  the  au- 
thor ol  "Adam  Bede,"wehave  toUyaaideallancheonsid- 
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erotion,  and  eenira  our  thoaghte  rather  npon  tbe  "wvA 
done  than  npon  the  worker. 

A  very  few  words  suffioe  to  sketch  her  life. 

Uary  Anne  0.  Evans  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1820.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  Bobert  Evans,  a  land 
agent  and  sarveyor,  who  had  the  sitpeiinteudence  of  five 
distinct  estates  in  the  Connfy  of  Warwickahiie.  His  pac- 
tion implies  much.  A  man  so  tmstad  was  likely  to  poeaeas 
ohanoteristios  of  no  mean  order,  and  must  have  been  re- 
spected and  influential ;  his  position  was  one  which  iteees- 
Bsrily  brought  him  into  close  oonneotion  with  persona  of 
every  olsss,  and  little  Uary  Anne,  from  her  earliest  ohiU- 
hood,  was  familiar  both  with  those  ordinary  village  char- 
acters whose  portraitora  ia  one  ot  the  greateet  evideneca 
ot  her  genius,  and  the  more  oultivated  "ooonty"  people, 
whose  social  peculiarities  have  found  a  lasting  record  in 
her  ohservaUon. 

In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Bobert  Evans  oame  to  te^de  at 
Grif^  &  hamlet  of  Ohilven  Ooton,  near  Noneaton,  and 
Qriff  House,  where  the  earliest  childhood  of  George  Eliot 
was  psssad,  ia  a  pleasant  country  home,  half-way  between 
Nuneaton  and  a  mining  diatriob  The  surrounding  coontry 
is  not  nnlike  that  whioh  has  been  immortalized  in  the 
"Mill  on  tbe  FIohb  "  as  the  "  Bed  Deeps,"  the  scene  of  so 
many  meetings  between  Maggie  and  Philip. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Evans  in  the  strongly- 
marked  oharaoter  of  Adam  Bede,  but  possibly  hia  more 
real  prototype  was  Caleb  Qarth,  in  "  Middlemanh,"  and 
there  are  not  wanting  oritios  who  imagine  Marianne  her- 
self to  be  tbe  original  of  Mary  Osrth. 

George  Eliot's  earlieat  impressions  ware  thus  those  of 
varied  country  life,  for  she  in  torn  associated  with  the 
farmen  and  minora  of  the  neighborliood,  and  again, 
through  her  father's  podlion,  obtained  glimpsee  of  the 
old  aristocratic  family  life  of  the  landed  gen&y. 

One  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Evana'  was  the  owner 
of  Arbnry  Park,  the  entrance  to  whioh  was  cloee  by  Giiif 
House,  Sir  Boger  Newdigate  was  an  enthusiast  in  archi- 
tecture, and  his  mansion  was  oontinnally  undergoing  re- 
pairs and  receiving  additions,  whioh  he  superintended 
petBonally,  with  a  grim  determination  to  have  the  home  of 
his  ioheritanoe  perfect.    To  her  memory  of  Sir  Bogei^s 
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funilj  Hkrianne  Evans  ov«d  tha  materula  of  "Mr.  Qil- 
fil's  Lots  Stoi;,"  and  in  that  sketch  there  are  nunj  evi- 
d«noes  o(  the  effect  prodnoed  npon  her  mind  b7  the  enrliett 
snnoondingB  of  her  life. 

At  twelve  7ears  of  age  Uarianna  Evans  wu  already 
taaohing  in  Uie  village  school ;  when  she  was  fifteen  her 
mother  died,  and  as  all  her  elder  brothen  and  sisters  were 
maniad,  she  was  her  father's  sole  oompanion. 

Snoh  edaoation  om  laid  the  foondation  of  her  saholarship 
she  gmlned  at  a  sobool  kept  by  a  Hrs.  Walliogton,  The 
Elms,  Nonr 
eaton;  ba^ 
as  is  nniver- 
■aUj  the 
case,  her  trae 
«dnaatioa 
oommanoed 
•tter  she  had 
left  school 
behind.  Her 
religions  eon- 
victiooa  in 
lier  early  lite 
were  StriotlT 
EvangeliosL 
We  cannot 
but  reflect 
bow  strong 
heroharaotar 
mnst  have 
been,  when 
we  fled  her, 
in  spite  of 
all  the  nar- 
rowing infln- 
enoesof  alift. 
lived  near  a 
e  o  n  n  try 
town,  BO 
vTosd  in  syui-* 


patby  and  ap^votation,  that  from  flnt  to  last  then  Is 
no  indication  in  her  writings  of  any  saotarian  fealing 
whaterer. 

Many  of  heroontemporaries  remember  her  as  a  pLun,  re- 
served girl,  with  strongly  marked  features,  and  cnrly  hair, 
wbioh  was  a  oontinnal  oooroe  of  vexation  to  her,  and  with 
awkward  manaera,  doe  to  great  diffldenoe  and  shyneaa, 
Bhe  wiu  not  popular  amongst  her  companions,  beoaoaa 
she  avoided  gamea  or  partioipation  in  the  amusements  cf 
tbe  othez  boarders ;  bnt  she  was  marked  out  at  once  by 
her    teaohera 
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not  only 
abili^  of  a 
very  high 
order,  but 
devotion  to 
■tody,  and 
oonicsentioDa 
peraistanoe  in 
dotr,  whidi 
were  remark- 
able. 

It     mnst 
have    been 


bind  that  she 
oommenoed 
the  study  of 
Greek  and 
Latin,  while 
her  know- 
ledge of  Q«r- 
mau,  IVench 
and  Tt»ti«i> 
began  araae- 
what  earlier. 
Hebrew    sha 
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tanght  herself,  and  mosio  was  so  far  inherent  in  her  na- 
ture that  such  insttnetion  as  she  received  was  onlj  the 
foundation  of  her  skill  as  a  player. 

If  we  stop  to  analyze  the  wonderful  genius  which  has 
delighted  the  world  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
•hall  find  the  keynotes  in  her  profound  sympathy,  and  in 
ft  wonderful  memory,  which  stored  up  every  detail  once 
observed  or  acquired. 

Through  a  friendship  with  a  family  living  in  Coventry, 
she  was  thrown  into  literary  society  of  a  high  order ;  there 
she  met  men  of  Hberal  opinions,  of  wide  range  of  thought ; 
there  subjects  of  philosophy  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  there,  no  doubt,  she  first  grappled  with  many  of  the 
problems  which  meet  every  profound  thinker  on  the 
threshold  of  life.  Through  the  same  introduction  she 
later  met  the  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review^  and  long 
before  her  name  was  known  to  the  world  had  contributed 
to  its  columns.  Through  this  connection  she  became  as- 
sociated with  writers  of  the  greatest  breadth  of  thought* 
amongst  them  with  George  Henry  Lewes,  a  man  the  bril- 
liancy of  whose  intellect  commanded  admiration,  and  who 
was  at  once  philosopher,  poet,  di'amatist  and  novelist  The 
influence  he  acquired  over  Marianne  Evans's  mind  requires 
no  comment;  for  his  sake  she  took  a  step  which  must 
have  entailed  upon  her  no  light  sacrifice,  and  until  his 
death  occupied  the  position  of  a  devoted  and  faithful  wife, 
at  a  cost  to  herself  which  no  one  who  reads  her  books  can 
doubt,  for  it  was  taken  in  full  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  the  censure  of  a  world  which  she  understood  as,  per- 
haps, no  other  mind  in  our  age  has  done. 

For  this  step  she  will  be  variously  judged,  according  to 
the  minds  that  pass  judgment  upon  her.  From  the  time 
that  she  first  assumed  her  place  as  mistress  in  George 
Lewes's  household,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  two 
years  before  her  own,  her  life  was  lived  so  quietly  that  few 
records  of  it  remain.  In  the  literary  world  she  occupied  a 
position  that  no  one  can  fill ;  and  as  a  writer  her  influence 
upon  our  age  will  never  be  sufficiently  estimated  during 
this  generation.  The  portraits  she  has  drawn  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  gain  a  greater 
worth  as  the  years  roll  on  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  great 
mind  that  recognized  them  can  but  shine  more  brightly 
as  f  ime  posses. 

In  May,  1880,  eighteen  months  after  George  Henry 
Lewes*s  death,  Marianne  0.  Evans  married  again,  Mr. 
John  Walter  Oros!^,  a  mm  many  years  her  junior. 

Their  wedded  happiness  was  short  Seven  months 
later,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  December,  Mrs.  Cross  was 
taken  ill ;  alarming  symptoms  set  in,  and  on  Wednesday, 
tiie  22d  of  December,  she  died,  painlessly  and  quietly,* 
aged  sixty  years. 

The  first  eflbrt  of  her  pen  was  a  translation  from  the 
German,  of  Strauss's  *'  Life  of  Jesus  " — an  abstruse  theo- 
logical work.  Its  successful  rendering  into  English  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  translator's  acquaintance  not 
only  with  colloquial  €terman,  but  with  the  nicest  and 
most  subtle  distinctions  of  the  language.  George  Eliot 
(it  is  pleasanter  to  speak  of  her  by  the  name  by  which 
■he  is  familiar  to  ns)  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when 
this  first  undertaking  was  oompleted ;  seven  years  later,  a 
■till  more  abstruse  German  work  was  given  to  the  English 
reading  world  by  her  industry.  This  was  Feuerbaoh's 
**  Essence  of  Christianity.'* 

After  its  appearance,  Marianne  Evans  first  turned  her 
attention  to  the  writing  of  fiction.  A  series  of  *'  Tales  from 
Clerical  Life  "  were  sent  to  the  editor  of  Blackwood  $  Maga- 
^ne,  who  eagerly  aooepted  theoiy  and  they  appeared  first 
in  that  periodical,  anonymously.  Later  they  were  issoed 
in  book  form,  ^nd  to  their  iitie-page  was  affixed,  for  the 


first  time,  the  name  of  the  author  as  *'  George  Eliot, **  in 
1858. 

These  tales  were  at  once  recognized  as  of  ft  high  order 
of  merit,  but  gave  no  suspicion  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
genius  which  was  so  soon  to  delight  the  world.  They 
were  graphic  in  description,  and  lifelike  in  their  delinea- 
tion of  character.  Of  them  all,  the  most  touching  is  per- 
haps that  which  recounts  the  troubles  of  the  Ber.  Amos 
Barton.  The  scene  in  which  the  story  is  laid  is  identical 
with  the  surroundings  of  Chilvers  Coton ;  the  description 
of  Shepperton  Church  recalls  the  original,  of  which  we 
give  a  sketch,  where  George  Eliot  came  week  by  week  in 
her  girlhood,  and  in  connection  with  the  rectory  life  at 
the  time,  heard  much  gossip  about  the  fine  lady  who  had 
descended  upon  the  curate's  family,  and  who  was  destined, 
in  her  hands,  to  bring  such  endless  sorrow  to  poor  Mr. 
Barton.  In  the  country  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  poor 
Milly's  prototype,  and  in  the  village  one  still  hears  of 
faithful  Nanny,  the  energetic  and  devoted  maid-of-all- 
work,  who  remained  with  her  master  till  the  last  of  the 
well-loved  children  was  grown  up.  There  is  no  lovelier 
character  in  fiction  than  faithful  Milly,  with  her  self- 
sacrificing  love — a  love  so  natural  in  its  devotion,  that 
the  reader,  carried  away  with  it,  is  almost  forced  to  find 
something  lovable  in  the  awkward  Amos,  with  his  blind 
dependence  upon  her,  and  his  selfish  acceptance  of  her 
devotion  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  "  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story,"  stormier  passions  are  por- 
trayed. Tina,  with  her  Southern  temper,  her  sensitive  and 
imperious  nature,  and  the  tragic  ending  of  her  love  story ; 
the  sad  blighting  of  the  little  blossom  when  sheltered  in 
her  husband's  home,  and  the  faithful  memory  in  which 
that  husband  treasures  her — are  as  touching  in  their  way 
as  Milly *8  sorrows  ;  while  in  "Janet's  Bepentance,**  the 
author  has  conceived  the  saddest  degradation  of  an  un- 
happy wife,  and  her  ultimate  rescue,  and  places  her 
heroine  in  the  scenes  familiar  to  herself  at  Nuneaton. 

In  1859,  "  Adam  Bede  "  appeared,  and  all  the  world 
knew  that  genius  of  the  highest  order  was  abroad.     From 
the  opening  scene  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  we  seem 
to  hear  the  saw  and  see  the  flying  chips,  to  the  closing 
chapter,  in  which  Adam  is  happy  in  the  love  of  Dinah, 
there  is  not  a  line  which  does  not  teem  with  interest  and 
life.    None  of  her  works  have  been  more  widely  read.   Its 
life-like  characters  placed  it  at  once  among  ttie  highest 
achievements  of  genius,  not  only  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
conceptions,  but  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most  minute' 
shades  of  character  which  it  displayed.     Simple,  childiah, 
empty-minded  Hetty,  with  her  vanity  and  love  of  admira-. 
tion — with  absolutely  no  quality  whatever  but  the  inde- 
scribable attribute  of  fascination,  which  she  exercised 
I  over  all  her  little  world— is  such  an  admirable  foil  to 
I  Dinah.    Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  the  book 
is  at  the  scene  of  the  farm  supper,  where  some  little  trou- 
ble has  put  Hetty  out  of  temper ;  and  she  sits  pouting  her 
pretty  lips,  looking  so  charming  in  the  sulks,  that  Adam 
gazes  in  delighted  admiration  of  her,  while  Dinah  reflects 
that  if  only  she  had  been  plain,  he  would  have  thought 
such  conduct  wicked.    But  as  the  drama  goes  on,  and 
time  tests  the  characters  in  the  play,  we  feel  the  earnest 
truth  underlying  the  fiction,  the  deep  lesson  which  it 
seems  as  if  every  one  of  George  Eliot's  nevels  was  meant 
to  teach.     In  them  all,  under  various  guises,  she  sets 
before  us  a  problem  to  be  worked  out--the  infiuence,  vi&, 
of  oiroumstance  upon  character.    It  is  as  though  she  took 
some  raw  material,  and  subjecting  it  to  certain  agencies^ 
awaited  the  result;  and  so  deep  is  her  sympathy  with 
human  nature,  that  in  every  separate  character  we  realise 
as  we  read  that  so  it  loqst  hav9  been,  that  nothing  else 
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was  possible  as  the  reatilt  of  snoh  a  oharacter  nnder  sndi 
an  influence. 

Again,  if,  in  reriewing  the  works  of  George  Eliot,  one 
by  one,  we  seek  some  keynote  or  guide  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  plans,  it  seems  to  be  in  this :  that  duty  only 
brings  with  it  a  sure  reward.  Love,  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  flies  into  each  life;  but,  unless  it  comes  with 
weighted  meaning,  unless  it  c&lls  out  the  highest  and  the 
deepest  life  of  the  soul,  it  is  a  false  god,  to  be  worshiped 
only  to  certain  destruction  ;  whilst  when  hand  in  hand 
with  it  is  the  self-sacriflcing  spirit  of  duty,  it  ennobles 
and  irradiates  a  life,  no  matter  how  forlorn. 

In  the  preface  to  *'Bomola,"  a  sentence  pregnant  with 
meaning  brings  this  home  to  us.  Speaking  of  the  changes 
that  have  passed  over  Florence,  our  author  goes  on  to  say 
what  still  remains  the  same.  ''  These  things  have  not 
changed ;  the  sunlight  and  the  shadows  bring  their  old 
beauty,  and  waken  the  old  heart-strains  at  morning, 
noontide  and  evening ;  the  little  children  are  stiU  the  symbol  of 
the  eternal  marriage  between  love  and  duiy,'* 

Critical  writers  on  George  Eliot  speak  of  her  as  a  teacher 
of  Spencerian  principles,  as  a  disciple  of  what  some  one 
calls  the  principles  of  evolution  applied  to  character  and 
social  life ;  and  she  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  broadest  and 
deepest  thinkers  of  the  age.  Many  subtle  difficulties  are 
met  with  in  her  books,  difficulties  created  by  her  for  the 
satisfaction  of  overcoming  them ;  theories  which  she  ad- 
vocated are  there,  too  ;  epigrams  concealing  double-edged 
thoughts  abound  ;  but— no  matter ;  deep  within  the  ker- 
nel, if  we  reach  it,  is,  after  all,  the  simple  old  lesson  of 
every  age :  that  the  one  thing  only  which  can  make  life 
.beautiful  is  self-sacrifice  at  the  call  of  duty. 

If  we  take  up  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  once.  From  first  to  last  the 
bent  of  each  character  is  plain.  Maggie,  with  her  deep 
passionate  nature,  her  enthusiasm,  her  ambition,  above 
all,  to  be  first  with  those  she  loved  ;  her  notions  of  truth 
and  justice ;  "  awkward,"  as  her  mother  thinks  her — ^has  in 
ber  the  making  of  a  grand  character ;  but  from  the  open- 
ing chapter  we  feel  certain  that  any  victory  she  may  gain 
will  be  at  a  heavy  cost.  From  the  first  her  impetuosity 
places  her  at  a  disadvantage  with  Tom,  who,  with  a  far 
less  highly-strung  nature,  has  his  own  notions  of  duty, 
both  to  Umself  and  others,  and  is  as  sure  to  win  rESi>ect 
and  approbation  as  poor  Maggie  the  reverse. 

Life,  as  it  meets  them,  tosses  Maggie  like  a  shuttlecock 
before  the  wind,  leads  her  into  scrape  after  scrape,  and 
only  by  fitful  glimpses  does  she  learn  that  not  until  every 
ttspiration,  and  every  enthusiasm,  has  acknowledged  duty 
M  its  law,  can  she  win  peaoeu  Poor  Maggie  !  hard  as  it 
was  to  read  of  the  waters  closing  over  the  bright  head,  it 
was  an  easier  fate  than  a  longer  battling  with  the  inhar- 
mony  of  her  life  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been. 

Years  ago  I  heard  George  Eliot  make  a  remark,  as, 
watching  a  sunbeam  breaking  through  the  fog,  she  re- 
flected upon  the  influence  of  some  such  analogous  bright- 
ening in  life.  In  *'  Silas  Mamer  "  it  almost  seems  as  if  she 
had  more  especially  worked  such  a  thought  out  This 
novel,  which  must  have  followed  the  **  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
was  in  one  volume  only,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  construction  of  any  of  her  productions. 

Silas  Mamer,  the  weaver  of  Raveloe,  the  down-trodden, 
disappointed,  embittered  miser,  living  his  solitary,  loveless 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  lonely  plain,  is,  when  we  flrst 
make  his  acquaintance,  as  pitiable  an  object  as  can  well 
be  conceived.  His  sole  hope  in  life  is  to  add  to  his  horde 
of  golden  guineas ;  his  very  intellect  is  warped,  and  he 
passes  as  a  half-witted  fool  when  he  makes  his  way  round 


the  village  with  his  accompUahed  work.  The  neighbors 
shun  him,  the  children  hoot  at  him  ;  he  himself  oonsidem 
that  he  is  an  outcast  and  an  alien.  The  fog  of  mistrust, 
suspicion  and  dislike  surrounds  him,  and  every  evil  is 
likely  to  be  increased  tenfold  when  he  loses  his  gold,  the 
treasured  guineas  which  have  been  hidden  under  a  board 
near  his  hearth.  For  they  are  gone ;  lost  for  ever,  as  he 
imagines. 

Now  watch  how  this  ''fog"  is  overcome,  vanquished, 
dispelled.  Silas,  always  hoping  that  by  some  mybterious 
agency  he  may  recover  his  gold,  leaves  his  door  open. 
One  evening  in  the  gloaming,  as  he  sits  by  his  hearth,  he 
sleeps,  and  waking,  sees  something  golden  shining  on  the 
boarded  floor.  He  rises  in  surprise ;  in  delight,  thinks 
that  he  grasps  his  gold,  and  finds — what  ?  A  little,  sunny- 
haired,  lisping  child  1  Here  the  influence  begins,  and 
ends  only  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book.  We  trace 
it  step  by  step.  The  first  faint  waking  recognition  of  some 
duty  to  this  little  waif ;  the  growing  dread  lest  some  one 
may  claim  her ;  the  clumsy  attempts  to  meet  her  baby 
needs;  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  ignorance;  hia 
acceptance  of  neighborly  help— one  by  one,  are  so  many 
links  in  the  chain  of  his  recovery.  Then,  as  he  admits 
that  Dolly  Winthrop  knows  what  is  for  the  little  one's 
comfort  in  matters  temporal,  as  he  gives  over  to  her  tho 
mysteries  of  buttons  and  strings,  so  sho  leads  him  by  her 
simple  trust  in  *'  Them  above,"  to  consider  making  his 
newly-found  treasure  a  member  of  the  church.  Little  Ep- 
pie  soon  has  a  Christian  name;  and  so  we  go  on  with 
him,  till,  little  by  little,  ho  stands  before  the  world,  re- 
claimed, respected,  beloved ;  and  thus  we  leave  him :  happy 
in  the  grateful  love  of  the  adopted  daughter,  whose  father 
would  have  claimed  her  had  he  dared.  Side  by  side  with 
this  character  growing  upward  to  the  light,  is  the  sadder 
spectacle  of  Geoffirey,  whose  willful  deafness  to  the  caU  of 
duty  bltmted  his  senses ;  and  although  his  wife's  influence 
keeps  him  pretty  straight,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  he  baa 
entirely  lost  what  might  and  must  have  been  his,  if  love 
had  only  first  clasped  hands  with  duty. 

In  "Bomola,"  apart  from  all  the  genius  which  illu- 
mines every  page ;  apart  from  all  the  deep  knowledge  it 
contains ;  and  above  and  beyond  all  interest  of  incident, 
we  have  the  self-same  lesson.  Bomola,  in  all  her  nobility, 
in  the  highest  eflbrt  of  a  high  nature,  in  the  saddest  strug- 
gle of  a  gifted  soul,  allied  by  marriage  bonds  to  a  mesn 
and  groveling  spirit,  answers  only  to  otie  call — the  call  of 
duty.  That  which  she  conceives  the  highest,  she  follows ; 
and  as  the  story  closes,  we  leave  her  teaching  the  boy  at 
her  knee  how  to  make  life  glorious. 

The  four  novels  already  mentioned  will  probably  always 
be  more  popular  than  those  that  followed.  '*  Felix  Holt " 
shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  humorous  touches,  which 
brighten  every  page  of  *'Adam  Bede,"  and  *'The  Mill  on 
the  Floss";  while  in  **  Middlemarch  "  the  scope  and  inter- 
est of  the  drama  are  so  diversified  and  so  sparsely  inter- 
woven, that  it  is  more  like  reading  a  succession  of  scenes 
or  tales,  than  one  compact  novel. 

It  is  a  life-like  panorama  of  the  country  life  of  England, 
in  our  century.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  social  sur- 
roundings and  elements  of  country  magnates,  recognizes  a^ 
once  the  many  subtle  suggestions  and  influences  of  tho 
book.  Necessarily,  to<^  it  will  acquire  a  greater  interest 
as  time  goes  on,  and  social  revolutions  are  affected,  which 
nineteenth  century  progpress  will  no  longer  leave  unmade ; 
then  it  will  have  all  the  value  of  a  chronide,  true  to  life 
in  the  minutest  particle. 

In  *' Daniel  Deronda,"  the  writer  was  face  to  face  with 
problems  of  race  and  nationality,  and  the  increasing  earn- 
estness of  her  style  is  still  more  marked.     It  is  written 
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nthsr  hj  a  philoso- 
pher thitn  a  Qoval- 
ist ;  and  it  ia  too 
doep'in'ita'teaoh- 
iogB,  Blid  too  broad 
in  ita  inggeotioiu^ 
to  Boit  tha  tuuTec- 
sal  tiwte.  It  might 
almost  ba  aaid  with 
troth  ot  Oeorga 
Eliot' in  thianord,' 
and  in  the  htt«st 
production  of  ber 
genins — "Tlte  Im- 
preeaions  of  Theo- 
phraatna  Booh" — 
that  she  TKB 
weighed  down  with 
her  own  learning. 
There  ia  a  heavi- 
neaa  abont  tham 
which  is  entiiel; 
foreign  to  hei 
earlier  worka.  ( 

We  miss  the 
qnaint  sajiitga,  the 
hn morons  refer- 
enoea  and  angges- 
lion8,wbi(di  bright- 
en np  her  first 
noTela  like  daisies 
on  a  hillside,  aa 
we  find  onraelvea 
led  on  from  depth 
to  depth,  nntil  the 
weight  of  the  prob- 
lems she  ia  solving 
overpowers  ns.  One 
has  to  grow  np  to 
T  ha  o  phrastas,  or 
else  admit  that  hr 
is  qnite  b  e  j  o  n  d 
one  ;  wbereas  the 
eatlier   inspirations 


of  her  genins  fitted 
everjr  one^  as  truly 
as  thej  oharmed 
Bod  ddighted. 

h.  coUeotion  of 
"The  Wise.'mt^. 
and  Tender  Sav- 
ings "  of  George 
Bliot  was  pnblisbed 
m  few  jeora  ainoe  in 
London.  Almost 
tnerj  one  is  famil- 
iar with  it.  bat 
tboae  who  are  not 
will  find  within  ita 
two  eoreis  eome- 
thing  to  meet  al- 
most every  need. 

Ia  moniaiog  the 
loss  of  this  great 
wril«r,  one  oaanot 
but  admit  that  it  ia 
well,  both  for  hv 
and  for  the  world. 
Uut  ber  labor  im 
ended.  She  haa 
passed  away  while 
her  honors  are  aUl 
fresh ;  and  we  feel 
that  any  latw  wwk 
eodld  have  added 
nothing  to  Ute 
esteem  in  whiiA 
she  is  held,  and 
might  have  detract- 
ei  mnob. 

After  her  death, 

some     disonarioD 

arose     aa    to    tha 

poaaibility    of    her 

LBDii.."  ismiiom  Titw.  remsjns    finding    a 

"Knsblejr    ....    a  wonaerlol  little  ohnrah.  with  a  ohequered  pavement,        roatifflg-plaoe  within 

wilh  aoais  ot  arms  to  olnstera  on  the  lottj  root,  marble  wsniore  and  thslr  wives        ^^      preoidots     of 

wtihont  noses  oooupvlDg  a  large  propoitloa  ot  the  area."  ,  -         - 

-Ur.  Qi'JfTt  Latt  Story.  Chof.  I, 


'WeatmiDster 
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"ShDnpertonChoreh  tMit  w ,^, „ , , , 

patahed  with  dMUltorr  bits  ot  painted  rUbs,  and  fts  IttUe  fl[gfat  ol  atapa  vltb  tholr  woodan  rail  numlng  up  tli 
badlng  to  the  MboolohUdmti'a  gtUarj."—  Amot  Barton,  Chap.  I. 


Abbey ;  but  raoh  intention  vu  relinqnisbed,  and  on  tb« 
SWh  of  J>Boember,  I860,  she  wu  boned  in  Highgnte 
Oemelet;.  Not  being  ■  member  of  tbe  English  Otaorcb, 
■he  ie«(a  in  the  "  tinoonwarated  "  portion  of  the  grave- 
yard ;  and  aernoe  waa  read  over  her  body  by  I>r.  Sadler, 
»  Unitarian  dirine.  The  ranlt  opened  to  reoeiTS  her 
remains  is  near  that  in  which  Oeo^e  Henry  Lewea  liee 
bnried.  Her  ooffln  bora  the  nmple  inacription,  "Uary 
Anne  Croaa,  '  George  Eliot,' "  with  the  date  of  birth  and 
death,  and  an  Ztaliiu  qaotation.    She  vea  followed  to 


the  gntT*  by  a  Urge  nnmber  of  diatingniabed  man ;  snd 
her  lo«B  will  be  inoreasiagly  felt  in  the  literary  and  Moial 
oitalea  whioh  oan  "  know  her  no  more." 


Xxt  na  not  listen  to  those  who  think  we  onght  to  ba  bo 
angry  with  onr  enemies,  and  who  belioTe  this  to  be  great 
and  manly.  Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy,  and  nothing 
more  oleariy  indicates  a  great  and  nobl«  sonl,  than  dam- 
enoy  and  readiness  to  foi:giv& 


"IDIby   .  .   •   •  waa  adingr-looUngtown.  wttha  atn>DgsmellottanolB|(nponastrMt,ai 
■p  aaather,  and  aren  In  that  locus  of  arlstoomoy,  Frior^  Oat^  the  bonses  would  not  have  seene 


a  gvMt  ihaUns ' 
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N0£  upon  a  tims  OieTe  wu  ■  Queen, 
wbo  bad  only  one  dangbter  ieft  ont 
of  a  very  large  family.  She  was  so 
much  nlroid  of  losing  her  that  ahe 
never  corrected  any  of  her  faolta ; 
BO  tbat  tiiiA  mBrrelooB  oreatnre 
became  so  prond  and  vain  that  she 
deapised  OTerjbody.  The  Queen 
confirmed  ber  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
TOithj  of  her ;  and  finally,  to 
pamper  ber  Tanit;  to  the  ntmoat, 
Uie  Queen  gave  her  the  name  of 
Tontebelle ;  and  hating  had  her 
portrait  painted,  sent  it  to  several 
kings,  irith  whom  ahe  was  in  slli- 
anoe.  Every  one,  without  exoeptiou,  yielded  to  the  power 
of  her  oharms.  No  sooner  did  they  behold  the  fair  origi- 
nal, than  the  poor  princes  became  her  devoted  slBvea. 

There  never  was  a  oourt  more  gallant  Twenty  kings 
vied  with  each  other  to  please  the  Prinoess ;  and  after 
having  spent  millions  upon  a  single  entertainment,  wonid 
feel  more  than  repaid  if  they  oould  only  draw  from  her 
an  admiasion  tbat  "  It  was  pretty. " 

Tb«'  Frinoeaa  had  abeady  leaohed  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Nobody  ventured  to  pretend  to  the  honor  of  being  her 
hnsband,  thongb  everybody  desired  it.  Bnt  bow  was  it 
poaaible  to  tonoh  a  heart  of  tbat  deeoription  f  Her  lovera 
complained  bitterly  of  her  cruelty,  and  her  mother,  who 
wished  ber  to  be  married,  saw  no  means  of  indaoing  her 
to  decide  in  favor  of  one  of  them. 

Not  knowing  what  she  onght  to  do,  she  went  to  consult 
the  Fairy  of  the  Desert  Bnt  it  was  not  easy  to  see  h«r, 
for  she  was  guarded  by  lions.  The  Queen  knew  she 
oonid  appease  these  beasts  with  some  cake  made  of  millet, 
sugar,  and  orooodilea'  eggs.  She  made  one  of  theoe  cakes, 
and  put  it  into  a  little  basket 

As  she  was  tired  with  walking  so  far,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  it,  she  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  reat 
She  fell  asleep,  but  on  awaking  she  found  ber  basket 
empty.  The  oake  was  gone  I  and  to  oomplete  her  mis- 
fortune, she  beard  the  great  lions  coming,  roaring  tre- 
mendously, for  they  had  smelt  her. 

"  Alas  1  what  will  become  of  me  ?"  ahe  exclaimed.  "  I 
ahall  be  devoured  1" 

She  wept,  and  not  having  strength  to  fly,  she  clung  to 
the  tree  under  which  ahe  bad  slept.  At  tttat  moment  ahe 
lieard,  "  Hist,  hist  I  ahem  1  ahem  I"  She  looked  all 
about  ber,  and  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  np  in  tbo  tree  a 
little  dwarf,  eating  oranges. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  well,  Queen,"  said  he,  "and  I  know 
the  fear  you  are  in." 

"I  must  die  I"  said  the  Queen,  sighing.  "Alas,  I 
should  do  BO  with  lets  pain  it  my  dear  daughter  were  bnt 
married." 

"  How  ? — yon  have  a  dingbter?"  exclaimed  the  Yellow 
Dwarf,     "  Ttuly,  I  am  delighted  to  bear  it,  for  I  have 
sought  a  wife  by  land  and  sea.  Oome,  now,  if  you  promise 
her  to  me,  I  will  save  you." 
The  Queen  made  no  answer. 

"  Whut  I  do  you  hesitate,  madam  7"  cried  be.  "  You 
oannot  be  very  fond  of  life." 

At  the  some  moment,  the  Queen  perceived  the  lions 
running  tovrard  hei.     Then  she  cried  out,  with  all  ber 

"My  Lord  Dwnrt,  Tontebelle  is  yours  F 

"Oh r' said  he,  with  a  disdainful  air,  "Tontebelle  is 


too  much  of  ft  belle.  I  will  have  sone  of  bet.  You  may 
keep  her." 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  oontinnad  the  afflicted  Queen,  "Aa 
not  refuse  her  1  She  is  the  most  o  harming  Princeas  in 
the  world  I" 

"Well,"  said  be,  "out  of  charity,  I  accept  her;  bnt 
reoolleot  the  gift  you  have  made  me  I" 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  immediately  opened.  Aa  the 
Queen  sprang  in,  it  dosed,  and  the  lions  were  balked. 

The  Queen  did  not  notice  a  door  conatincted  in  tbs 
tree.  At  length  she  perceived  it,  and  opened  it ;  it  opened 
on  a  field  of  nettles  and  thistles,  surrounded  by  a  muddy 
ditoh.  At  a  little  distanoe  ttood  a  oottsge,  thatched  with 
straw.  The  Yellow  Dwsrt  came  out  of  it,  with  a  mirthful 
air.  He  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  a  jacket  of  coarse  yellow 
cloth  ;  had  large  ears,  ond  no  liair,  and  looked  like  a  thor- 
ough little  villain. 

"I  am  delighted,  my  Lady  Mofher-in-Iaw,"  said  bok 
"  to  show  you  the  little  ohntuaii  in  which  your  Tontebelle 
will  reside  with  me.  She  may  keep  an  ass  upon  these  net- 
tles and  thistles  to  ride  about  on.  This  matio  roof  will 
shelter  her  from  the  weather  ;  she  will  drink  this  water, 
and  eat  some  of  the  frogs  tbat  fatten  in  it ;  and  she  will 
have  me  day  and  night  beside  ber — handsome,  gay,  and 
gallant,  as  you  see  me— for  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  her 
shadow  followed  her  closer  than  I." 

The  unfortunate  Queen  dropped  insensible  to  the  ground, 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  word  in  reply  ;  but  while  in 
this  state  she  was  transported  to  the  palace,  and  placed  in 


abed. 


When  the  Queen  awoke,  she  thoi^ht  it  all  a  dream. 
Finding  herself  in  her  palsoe,  amidst  her  ladies,  and  her 
dangbter  by  ber  side,  there  was  little  to  show  that  she  bad 
been  in  the  Desert,  that  she  bad  enoountered  such  great 
dangers,  and  that  the  Dwarf  had  saved  and  preserved  ber 
from  tbem  on  so  hard  a  oondition  as  the  gift  to  him  of 
Tontebelle. 

In  ber  aniiety,  she  fell  into  a  melancholy,  bo  tbat  ahe 
could  scarcely  speak,  eat,  or  sleep.  The  Princess,  who 
loved  her  mother  with  all  ber  heart,  was  very  uneasy. 
She  Implored  her  frequently  to  say  what  was  the  matter ; 
bnt  the  Qneen  evaded  answering. 

Tontebelle,  unable  to  control  her  anxiety,  resolved  to 
seek  the  Fairy  of  the  Desert  She  took  oare  to  knead  the 
oake  herself,  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  lions,  and  pretend- 
ing to  go  to  bed  early  one  evening,  went  ont  by  a  beck 
staircase,  her  face  covered,  and  all  alone  took  the  road  to 
the  grotto  in  whioh  the  Fairy  resided. 

But  on  arriving  at  the  orange-tree,  she  was  seized  with 
an  irresistible  desire  to  gather  some  fruit  She  set  her 
basket  upon  the  ground  and  plucked  some  oracges,  which 
she  ate.  When  she  looked  again  tor  ber  basket  and  oake, 
they  had  disappeared.  Suddenly  she  aeee  beside  her  the 
frightful  UtUe  Dwarf. 

"What  ails  yon,  fair  maid?  What  are  you  weeping 
for  Y'  said  he.  ^ 

"Alas  I  who  would  not  weep?"  replied  she;  "I  have 
lost  my  basket  and  oake  necessary  to  insure  my  arrival  at 
the  abode  of  the  Desert  Fairy." 

"  Ah  I  and  what  would  you  with  her,  fair  maid  T"  said 
the  little  monkey.  "I  am  her  kinsman,  her  friend,  and 
at  least  as  clever  as  ahe  is." 

"The  Queen,  my  mother,"  replied  the  Prinoess,  "has 
lately  fallen  into  an  alarming  deapondenoy,  whioh  causes 
ma  to  tremble  for  her  life.  I  fancy  I  am,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  it;  tor  she  wishes  me  to  marry,  and  I  confess  to 
you  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  one  I  think  worthy  of 
me.     It  u  for  this  reason  I  would  oonsult  the  Fairy." 

"Don't  give  yourself  that  trouble,  Princess,"  said  th» 
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Dwarf ;  <*I  am  better  fitted  than  she  to  enlighten  jou  on 
Buoh  subjects.  The  Queen,  jour  mother,  is  sorry  that  she 
has  prondaed  yon  in  marriage." 

"  The  Queen  promised  me  I**  cried  the  Princess.  "  Oh, 
jon  must  be  mistaken.  She  would  hayctold  me,  and  I 
am  too  much  interested  in  the  matter  for  her  to  engage  me 
without  my  preyious  consent" 

"  Beautiful  Princess,"  said  the  Dwarf,  suddenly  flinging 
himself  at  her  feet,  "I  flatter  myself  that  her  choice  will 
not  displease  you,  when  I  inform  you,  that  it  is  I  who  am 
destined  to  enjoy  such  happiness." 

"  My  mother  would  have  you  for  her  son-in-law  I"  ex- 
claimed Toutebelle,  recoiling  ;  "was  there  ever  any  mad- 
ness like  yours  ?" 

"I  care  very  little  about  the  honor,"  said  the  Dwarf, 
angrily.  **  Here  come  the  lions  ;  in  three  bites  they  will 
avenge  me  for  your  unjust  disdain." 

At  the  same  moment  the  poor  Princess  heard  the  roars 
of  the  monsters. 

"What  will  become  of  me?"  she  cried;  "must  I  end 
my  young  days  thus  ?" 

The  wicked  Dwarf  looked  at  her,  and  laughed  contempt- 
uously. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  be  not  angry,"  said  the  Princess, 
dasping  her  hands ;  "  I  would  rather  marry  all  the  dwarfs 
in  the  uniyerso  than  i)erish  in  so  frightful  a  manner." 

"Look  at  me  well.  Princess,  before  you  giy9  me  your 
word,"  replied  he. 

"I  haye  looked  at  you  more  than  enough,"  said  she. 
"  The  lions  are  approaching ;  my  terror  increases ;  saye 
me  1  saye  me  I  or  I  shall  die  of  fright  I" 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  before  she  fainted, 
and  on  recoyering  from  her  swoon  found  herself  in  her 
own  bed,  and  a  little  ring,  made  of  a  single  red  hair,  which 
fitted  her  finger  closely. 

The  Princess  fell  into  a  melancholy,  which  surprised 
and  pained  the  whole  Oouri  Her  mother  was  more 
alarmed  than  anybody ;  but  the  Princess  i>ersisted  in  oon- 
oealing  from  her  the  adyenture. 

At  length  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  impatient  to  see 
the  Princess  married,  petitioned  the  Queen  to  choose  a 
husband  for  her  daughter  as  soon  as  possible.  She  an- 
swered them  that  she  desired  nothing  better  ;  but  that  her 
daughter  eyinced  so  much  repugnance  to  marriage  that 
■he  adyised  them  to  go  and  talk  to  the  Princess  herself. 

Toutebelle  saw  no  better  way  of  getting  out  of  the  di- 
lemma than  by  marrying  some  great  King,  with  whom  the 
little  monkey  would  not  dare  to  contend.  She  therefore 
returned  answer  that  she  consented  to  marry  the  King  of 
the  Gold  Mines,  a  very  powerful  and  handsome  prince, 
who  had  loyed  her  passionately  for  seyeral  years. 

Eyerything  was  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  one  of 
the  grandest  entertainments  that  had  oyer  been  given  in 
file  uniyerse.  The  King  of  the  Gold  Mines  sent  home  for 
inch  prodigious  sums  of  money  that  the  sea  was  entirely 
eoyered  with  the  ships  ;  and  thus  upon  the  eye  of  happi- 
ness, he  neyer  left  the  side  of  his  charming  Princess. 

She  discoyered  in  him  so  much  merit,  so  much  sense, 
such  deep  and  delicate  feeling — ^in  short,  so  fine  a  mind 
in  BO  perfect  a  body,  that  she  began  to  return  in  some  de- 
gree his  affection. 

At  length  the  day  so  long  wished  for  arrived.  Every- 
thing being  ready  for  the  marriage  of  Toutebelle,  the 
trumpets  and  musical  instruments  announced  throughout 
the  city  the  commencement  of  this  grand  festivity.  The 
streets  were  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  palace.  The 
Queen,  in  a  state  of  rapture,  had  soaroelv  gone  to  bed  be- 
fore she  got  up  again,  long  before  daybreak,  to  give  the 


requisite  orders  and  to  select  the  jewels  which  thoPrin- 
cess  was  to  wear.  She  was  all  diamonds,  down  to  her  very 
shoes,  which  were  made  of  them. 

The  Queen  and  Princess  were  advancing  to  meet  the 
King  and  proceed  with  him  to  the  altar,  when  they  saw 
entering  a  long  gallery  through  which  they  were  passing, 
two  large  turkey-cocks,  drawing  a  very  clumsy  box.  Be- 
hind them  came  a  tall  old  woman,  whose  great  age  was 
as  remarkable  as  her  extreme  ugliness.  She  leaned  on  a 
crutch.  She  wore  a  black  taffety  rufi^  a  red  velvet  hood, 
and  a  &rthingale  all  in  tatters.  She  took  three  turns  round 
the  gallery  with  her  turkey-cocks  before  she  spoke,  then 
brandishing  her  cratch,  she  cried  : 

"Ho,  ho.  Queen!  Ho,  ho.  Princess!  Do  you  &ncy 
you  can  break  with  impunity  your  promises  to  my  friend 
the  Yellow  Dwarf  ?  I  am  the  Fairy  of  the  Desert !  Bat 
for  him  and  his  orange-tree,  know  you  not  that  mj  great 
lions  would  have  devoured  ye  ?  We  do  not  put  up  with 
such  insults  in  Fairy  Land.  Oonsider  quickly  what  you 
are  about  to  do ;  for  I  swear  by  my  coif  that  you  shall 
marry  him,  or  I  will  burn  my  crutch." 

"Ah,  PiincessI"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  bursting  into 
tears,  "what  do  I  hear ! — what  promise  have  you  made  ?" 

"Ah,  mother,"  cried  Toutebelle,  sorrowfully,  "what 
promise  have  you  yourself  made  ?" 

The  King  of  the  Gold  Mines,  enraged  at  this  interrup- 
tion, and  the  attempt  of  the  wicked  old  woman  to  oppose 
his  marriage,  advanced  upon  her,  sword  in  hand,  and 
placing  the  point  to  her  throat,  cried  : 

"  Quit  this  palace  for  ever,  or  with  thy  life  thou  shalt 
atone  for  thy  malice !" 

He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words  when  the  lid 
of  the  box  flew  up  with  a  terrific  noise  as  far  as  the  ceil- 
ing, and  out  of  it  issued  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  mounted  on  a 
large  Spanish  cat.  He  placed  himself  between  the  Fairy 
of  the  Desert  and  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mines. 

"  Bash  youth  !"  said  he  to  the  latter,  "  think  not  of  as- 
saulting this  illustrious  Fairy  ;  'tis  with  me  alone  thou 
hast  to  do !  I  am  thy  rival,  thy  enemy  ;  the  faithless 
Princess  who  would  give  thee  her  hand  has  plighted  her 
troth  to  me,  and  received  mine.  Look,  if  she  have  not  on 
her  finger  a  ring  of  my  hair.  Try  to  remove  it,  and  thou 
wilt  learn  by  that  little  exertion  that  thy  power  is  inferior 
to  mine." 

"  Miserable  monster,"  said  the  King  to  him,  "  hast  thoa 
really  the  audacity  to  declare  thyself  the  lover  of  this  di- 
vine Princess,  and  to  pretend  to  the  possession  of  so  gl<v 
rious  a  treasure  ?  Know  that  thou  art  a  monkey,  whose 
hideous  figure  is  painful  to  the  sight,  and  that  I  had  ere 
this  dispatched  thee,  hadst  thou  been  worthy  of  dying  by 
my  hand." 

The  Yellow  Dwarf,  stung  to  the  very  quick,  struck  his 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  cat,  who  set  up  a  terrific  squall- 
ing, and  fiying  hither  and  thither,  frightened  everybody 
but  the  brave  King,  who  pressed  the  Dwarf  so  closely  that 
he  drew  a  large  cutlass  with  which  he  was  aimed,  and  de- 
fying the  Sling  to  single  combat,  descended  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  amidst  an  extraordinary  uproar.  The 
enraged  King  followed  him  with  rapid  strides. 

Scarcely  had  they  confronted  each  other,  the  whole 
court  being  in  the  balconies  to  witness  the  combat,  when 
the  sun  became  suddenly  as  red  as  blood,  and  it  grew  eo 
dark  that  they  could  scarcely  see  themselves.  It  thun- 
dered and  lightened  as  if  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  two  turkey-cocks  appeared  at  the  side  of 
the  Yellow  Dwarf  like  two  giants,  taller  than  mountains, 
casting  out  flames  from  their  mouths  and  eyes  in  such 
abundance  that  each  looked  like  a  flery  furnace.  All  these 
horrors  were  unable  to  shake  the  magnanimous  heart  of 
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Uie  ^onng  King.  Tha  iatrepidit^  cTinoed  b^  Iiia  ererj 
look  ftnd  aotion  reuaored  sU  who  wera  intereatod  la  hia 
proaoi'Tation,  and  perhaps  Bomeirlut  embniTUBeil  the  Yel- 
low Dwarf ;  but  liia  ooniage  failed  when  ha  aaw  tha  Fahy 
of  the  Deaert  mah  npoa  bia  deai  Priaons,  and  atrike  her 
ao  flaroe  a  Uow  that  ahe  (ell  into  the  Qaeea'a  nnoa,  bathed 
in  her  own  blood.  The  Ring's  oonngest  that  sight  abau- 
doned  him  altogether.  He  ran  to  reaone  the  Princes^  or 
perish  with  her ;  but  the  TeDow  Dwarl  leaped  into  the 
baloon^,  anatohed  thePrinoeaa  fromthearmsof  theQoeen, 
and  then  jamping  on  the  root  of  the  palace,  disappesied. 

The  King,  motionless  with  aatoniahment,  was  gazing  ia 
nttei  despair  on  thia  extraordinaij  adyentare^  which  on- 
fortnnat^  he  had  |no 
power  to  pierent,  when, 
to  oomplete  his  misery, 
he  felt  hia  eyesight  fail 
bim,  Hnd  that  b^  soma 
Irreaiatible  power  he  waa 
harried  throngh  the  vast 
expanse  of  air. 
.  The  wioked  Fairjr  of 
tha  Desert,  who  came 
\a  aasiat  tha  Yellow 
Dwarf,  no  fooner  aet 
her  eyes  npon  the  King 
of  the  Qold  Mines,  than 
her  heart  was  tonohed 
by  the  charms  of  that 
yonngPrince.  Shebore 
him  off  to  a  frightful 
oavem,  where  she  load- 
ed him  with  chuna 
which  ahe  had  fostened 
to  a  rook.  Bhe  hoped 
that  tha  fear  of  death 
wonld  make  him  fo^^ 
Tontebelle,  and  indnoe 
bim  to  do  whatarer  ahe 
deeired. 

As  soon  aa  thay  bad 
arrived  thei«,  ahe  le- 
wtored  bia  sighL  AiBam> 
ing  faj  fair;  art  the 
'greateat  g  r  a  o  e  a  and 
charms,  she  appeared 
before  him  like  a  loTelj* 
nymph. 

"What  do  I  behold  r 
■he  cried.  "Can  it  be 
yon,  charming  Prince  T 
What  miafortnne  has 
befallen  yon,  and  driTea 
yon  to  langniah  in  this 
ini»erable  abode  V 

The  King,  deceived  by  bar  appearance,  replied  : 

"Alas,  fiur  nymph,  I  know  not  the  object  of  the  infernal 
Fairy  who  bronght.me  hither  ;  for,  althoagh  she  deprived 
me  of  Bight  when  aha  bore  me  o^  and  has  not  appeared  to 
ma  since,  I  kaow  from  the  tone  of  ber  voice  that  it  was 
the  Fairy  of  the  Desert" 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  ezolaimed  the  false  nymph,  "if  yon 
are  in  the  power  of  that  woman,  yon  will  not  eaeape  with- 
out marrying  ber." 

Snt  ha  canght  sight  of  the  nymph'a  feet,  which  were 
like  those  of  a  grifflo.  The  King  pretended  not  to  notioe 
it,  and  contiDning  to  talk  to  her  aa  in  perfect  confidenoe  ; 

"  I  do  not,"  aaid  he,  "  entertain  any  dislike  to  the  Fairy 
of  the  Desert,  but  I  cannot  endnre  that  she  ahonld  protect 


the  Yellaw  Dwarf,  and  keep  me  in  chains  like  a  erimin^L 
What  have  I  done  to  oSland  her  T  If  the  Fairy  reatorea 
me  to  liberty,  I  feel  that  gratitude  will  indnoe  me  to  lows 
no  one  bnt  her." 

"Do  yon  say  that  ainocaely  T"  asked  the  doeoiTed 
nymph. 

"Donbt  it  not, "replied  the  Kingj;  "lam  unaeqaainted 
with  the  Bit  of  diselmolation." 

The  Fairy  of  the  Daaert,  deceived  by  theae  worda,  re- 
solved to  transport  the  King  to  a  spot  which  was  as  boan- 
tifnl  as  the  cavern  he  now  inhabited  was  borriUa. 

Bnt  what  was  the  Frinoe's  emotion,  whilst  thna  travel- 
ing throngh  the  bonndlcas  regions  of  air,  at  beholding  liia 
dear  Prinoeas  in  a  caafcla 
of  steeL  She  was  re- 
clining in  a  bower  bo- 
lide a  stream.  One  of 
hw  hands  waa  beneath 
her  bead,  and  with  tho 
other  ahe  appeared  to 
be  wiping  away  her 
tears.  As  she  lifted  her 
eyes  toward  heaTsn, 
imploring  its  aid,  ahe 
aaw  the  King  pasa  by 
with  tha  Fairy  of  tb« 
Dnerk 

"  How  I"  ahe  exolaim- 
ed;  "I  learn  hj  tbia 
extraordinaiy  way  the 
infidelity  of  the  King  Y 
He  has  anppoeed  that 
onoe  ont  of  sight,  he 
was  absolved  from  all 
the  TOWS  that  be  has 
mads  me  I  Bnt  who  is 
this  fonnidable  rival, 
whoia  fatal  beanty  amy 
paaaes  mine  ?" 

The  King,  who  bad 
bia  leaaona  for  uying 
aweet  tbinga  to  the  old 
Fairy,  was  not  sparing 
of  than,  and  by  degrees 
obtained  permission  to 
take  a  daily  walk  by  the 
seaside.  Hhe  bad,  by 
the  exercise  of  her  art, 
rendered  that  ooast  so 
dangerons,  that  no  pi- 
lota  were  BnlBdaitly 
adTentnrons  to  ap- 
proach it — BO  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  favor  ahe  bad 
granted  her  captives  It  was,  however,  some  comfort  to 
him  to  indnlge  in  solitaiy  mnsings;  nnintermpted  by  the 
preaenoe  of  his  wicked  jailer. 

After  having  strolled  for  some  time  on  the  sands,  he 
stooped  and  wrote  Tontebelle'a  name  on  the  sand.  Aa  he 
finished  writing,  a  voice  attracted  all  his  attention,  and.  aa 
he  looked  rapidly  aroand  him,  he  saw  a  female  of  ei- 
traordinary  beant;,  whose  body  to  the  waist  was  covered 
only  by  her  long  hair,  whiob,  gently  agitated  by  the  t^eeok 
floated  npon  the  water.  She  held  a  looking-glats  in  one 
hand,  and  a  oomb  in  the  other.  Her  form  terminated  in  a 
long  fish's  tail,  fnrnished  with  flns. 
As  soon  as  ahe  was  near  enoogh  to  apeak,  ahe  said  : 
"  I  know  the  sad  state  to  whioh  yon  are  lednoed  by  th« 
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loM  of  your  Prlnoeu;  a&3  bj  Uia  extnTmguit  poaslaii 
wbtoh  tbe  Fairy  of  the  Dewrt  entertaina  for  7011,  If  7011 
an  iriUiog,  I  irill  convey  70a  from  this  fatal  spot,  where 
you  may  otherwise  l&ngnish  for  more  Hum,  thirty  yean 
longer." 

The  King  knew  not  how  to'ioply  to  thia  proposal— not 
that  ha  wanted  any  temptation  to  escape  from  captivity, 
bat  that  he  feared  the  Fairy  of  the  Deeart  had  taken  thia 
form  to  deceive  him. 

Bnt  ahe  immediately  ont  some  aea-mshes,  and  making  a 
large  handle  of  them,  blew  three  times  upon  them,  and 
said: 

"Sea-mshes,  my  friends^  I  order  yon  to  lis  strelehed 
on  the  sand,  without  motioD,  nntil  the  Fairy  of  the  Desert 
oomes  to  take  yon  away." 

The  rashes  became  covered  with  skin,  and  so  like  the 
King  of  the  Gold  Mines,  that  he  had  never  seen  so  aston- 
ishing a  transformation.  They  ware  dressed  in  clothes 
exactly  resembling  bia,  and  the  countenance  was  pale  and 
wasted,  as  if  he  had  been  drowned. 

Tbe  friendly  Siren  then  made  the  King  seat  himself 
npon  hei  tiil,  and  thus  they  plowed  tbe  sea  t(^ether. 

They  arrived  at  the  Steel  Castle.  Tha  side  that  faced 
the  sea  was  the  only  part  of  it  that  the  YeQow  Dwarf  had 
not  fortified  with  those  formidable  walb  which  buioed 
everybody  who  approiohad  them. 

"I  know  well  enough,"  said  the  Siren  to  the  King, 
'.'  that  Tontebelle  is  beside  the  aama  fonnt«in  that  yon  saw 
her  seated  near  when  you  passed  over  the  castle  gardens ; 
bnt  as  yon  will  have  some  enemies  to  oontand  with  before 
yon  osn  approach  her,  here  is  a  sword,  armed  with  which 
yon  may  dare  any  enooontw,  and  brave  the  greatest  dan- 
gers ;  but  beware  that  yon  never  let  it  fall.  If  jon  need 
JBij  assistance  to  convey  yon  anil  yonr  dear  Princess  any 


'further,  I  wiU  not  fidf  yon  \  tot  the  Qneen,  her  mother,  is 
my  best  friend,  and  it  was  for  her  sake  that  I  oame  to 
seek  yon." 

So  saying,' Bhe~  presented  the  King  with  a  sword,  moda 
of  a  single  diamond. 

The  King,  unable  to  express  his  giatitode  to  the  Siren, 
implored  her  to  supply  his  defloienoy  by  imagining  all 
that  an  honest  heart  was  capable  of  feeling. 

When  tha  Fair7  of  the  Desert  found  her  lover  did  not 
return,  she  hastened  in  search  of  him.  When  she  discov- 
ered his  flotitiona  body,  she  threw  herself  on  it ;  ^he 
wept,  and  she  howled.  After  thifl^  she  invoked  the  pnes- 
enoe  of  eleven  of  bee  siatCT  fairies,  and  reqneated  them  to 
aid  her  in  the  oonstmction  of  a  enperb  mauac^en^  in 
which  she  might  deposit  the  remains  of  tbe  yonnj);,l^ero. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  gnided  by  his  lov^  strode  9^1 
rapidly,  narrowly  examining  every  part,  of  the.  <;astle,in 
hopes  of  discovering  his  adotahia  Princess.  Fpnr  |f«Tri)49 
aphinxee  snrronnded  him,  and,  flying  on  hin{i  ^t^  tbe^ 
sharp  talons,  would  quiokly  have  torn  him  in,  jMeqea,  if 
tha  diamond  eword  hod  not  proved  nsefi^L  Ht\  „b^ 
Bcorcely  flashed  it  in  the  eyes  of  these  monsters,  betprm 
they  f^  powerless  at  his  feet  He  dealt  each  of  theifv,it* 
desth-Uow  ;  then  advancing  again,  he  enoonatered  ffix. 
dragons,  covered  with  scales,  harder  to  piqroe  than  irpn. 
Alarming  as  was  this  adventure,  his  oouraga  remained  ,nB- 
shaken,  and  making  good  nsa  of  his  sword,  there  was  ifot 
one  that  he  did  not  cut  in  halt  at  a  blow.  Ha  was  in 
hopes  he  had  surmounted  the  greatest  obstacles,  when  a 
most  embarrassing  one  presented  itselL  Twenty-fonr  bean- 
tifol  nymphs  advanced  to  meet  him  with  long  garlands  of 
flowers,  which  they  stretched  serosa  bis  path  to  impede 
bis  progress.  "  Wbitber  would  yon  go,  sire  ?"  said  they. 
"  Would  yon  stain  yoor  viotorions  hands  wiUi  tha  blood 
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of  twdntf-foar  innooent  maidena,  who  have  never  done 
•oything  todtopleaBeyon?"  The  King  at  tbia  sight  stood 
amazed  and  irreaolate.  Sat  he  heard  a  voice  which  in- 
slantlf  determined  hioi.  "Strike,  atrike  T'said  tliisToioe, 
*'or  ihy  Ftinoess  is  loat  to  thee  for  ever  I" 

At  theae  words,  withont  reply  to  the  nympha,  he  mshed 
apoa  them,  broke  through  their  garlanda,  attacked  them 
withont  meroy.  and  soattered  them  In  a  moment  This 
woB  the  last  obstaole  he  had  to  enoonntar.  He  entered  tiie 
giore  in  whioh  he  hod  prerioaely  seen  Tontebelle.  She 
was  seated  beside  the  fonataia,  pale  and  suffering.  He 
aooostad  her  tremblingly.  He  wonld  have  thrown  himself 
at  har  feet,  bnt  she  fled  from  him  aa  hastily  and  indig- 
nantly as  if  ha  had  been  the  Yellow  Dwari. 

"  Condemn  me  not  unheard,"  aaid  he  ;  "I  am  neither 
faithless  nor  gnilty  of  any  intentional  wrong." 

"Ah,  cruel  Prinoe  1"  she  esolaimed,  "I  aawyon  aail 
through  the  air  with  a  lady  of  eztraordimu?  beanty  ;  was 
it  despite  yonrsell  yon  made  that  voyage  ?" 

"Yes,  Friaceas,"  replied  he,  "it  waa  despite  myself; 
the  wioked  Fairy  of  the  Desert  wafted  ms  in  a  car  to  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  world,  where  I  should  still  have  lan- 
gnished  in  captivity,  bnt  for  the  aasistance  of  a  beneflceut 
siren  who  brought  me  hither.  I  oome,  my  Frinoess,  to 
snatoh  yon  from  the  power  of  him  who  holds  yon  a  pris- 
oner.    Do  not  reject  the  aid  of  the  most  faithfnl  of  lovers  I" 

He  flung  himself  at  ber  feet  and  caught  the  skirt  of  her 
gown  to  detain  har,  bnt  in  so  doing  he  nnlortonately  let 
tall  the  formidable  sword. 

The  Yellow  Dwarf,  who  had  lain  bidden  beneath  the 
leaves  «f  a  lettnce,  no  sooner  saw  it  oat  of  the  King's 
hands,  than,  being  aware  of  its  power,  he  qtrang  upon  and 
seized  it. 

The  Frinoess  nttored  a  terrible  ahriek  at  the  sight  of  the 
dwarf  ;  bnt  her  anguish  only  exasperated  the  little  mon- 
ster ;  with  two  oabfilistio  words  he  oonjnred  np  two  giants, 
who  loaded  the  King  with  ohoins  end  fetters. 

"  Nov,"  said  the  Dwar^  "I  am  master  of  myrival'sfate  ; 
bnt  I  will  spare  his  life,  and  give  him  liberty  to  leave  this 
place,  provided  yon  ooDsent  to  many  me  immediately," 

"Oh,  1st  me  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths!"  esoloimed 
the  King, 

"  Yon  die  I — alas,  my  lord  I"  said  the  Frinoeae  ;  "  what 
can  be  more  terrible  to  me  than  such  a  calamity  ?" 

"You  becoming  the  victim  of  this  monster,"  replied  the 
King;  "can  any  horror  exceed  that?" 

"  Let  us  die  together,  then,"  continued  she, 

"Nay,  Frinoess,"  rejoined  the  King,  "grant  me  the 
Mnsolation  of  dying  for  you." 

"Sooner  than  that,"  said  the  Frinoess  to  the  Dwarf,  "I 
eonsent  to  yonr  wishee." 

"  Before  my  eyas  I"  exclaimed  the  King.  "  Before  my 
•yes  will  yon  make  him  your  husband  ?  Cruel  Priooesa  I 
life  will  be  hateful  to  ma  I" 

"  Ko,"  said  the  Yellow  Dwarf.  "  Yoa  aball  not  see  me 
become  her  husband— a  beloved  rival  is  too  dangerous  to 
be  endured  I" 

With  these  words,  despite  the  tears  and  shrieks  ot  Touts- 
belle,  he  stabbed  the  King  to  the  heart,  and  laid  him  deftd 
at  his  feet  The  Friooees,  nnahla  to  survive  her  lover, 
lell  npon  his  body,  and  het  spirit  qnickly  fled  to  join  hia, 

Tae  friendly  siren,  overwhdmed  with  grief  at  so  great 
a  misfortune,  oould  obtain  no  other  fovor  from  Fate  than 
the  permisaioQ  to  change  the  two  lovers  into  palm-trees. 


To  Ksow  how  to  liiten  is  a  grant  art ;  it  is  to  know  how 
to  gaia  iustmotion  from  every  one. 


menm  attacking  a  horse. 

The  ferocity  of  a  buffalo  when  thoroughly  aroused  is 
really  appalling.  Professor  Thnnberg,  when  he  was  trav- 
eling in  OoffraHa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa,  witneaaad 
a  scene  which  he  says  left  a  profound  impression  npon 
him,  accustomed  aa  be  was  to  adventure. 

He  and  his  companions  had  jast  entered  a  wood,  when 
they  discovered  a  large  old  m  da  buffilo,  lying  quite  alone, 
in  a  apot  that  for  the  space  of  a  few  square  yards  was  free 
from  bushes.  The  animal  no  sooner  saw  the  guide,  who 
went  first,  than,  with  a  terrible  roar,  ho  mailed  upon  him. 
The  fellow  turned  hia  horse  short  round  beliind  a  large 
tree,  and  the  buffalo  rushed  forward  to  the  next  mnn,  and 
gored  his  horse  so  drexdtully  in  the  beliy  that  it  died  soon 
after.  These  two  olimbe  j  into  trses,  and  the  furions  an- 
imal made  his  way  toward  the  rest,  of  whom  the  professor 
was  one,  who  were  approaohiug,  but  at  some  distance;  A 
horse  withont  a  rider  was  in  the  front ;  as  soon  aa  the  buf- 
falo saw  him  he  became  more  ontrageoua  thin  before,  and 
attacked  him  with  such  Iiiry,  that  he  not  only  drove  his 
horns  into  the  horse's  bri-aat,  bat  even  ont  again  through 
the  very  aaddle.  The  horse  was  thrown  to  the  gronnd 
with  such  excesaive  violenoe  that  he  instantly  died,  and 
many  of  his  bones  were  found  broken.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  prof(>6sor  happened  to  come  up,  but,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  path,  having  no  room  to  turn  round,  ha 
waa  glad  to  abandon  his  horse  and  take  refuge  in  a  tree. 
Thd  buffalo  had,  however,  fluished  ;  for  after  the  dMtruo- 
tion  o(  the  aecond  horse  he  turned  suddenly  round  and 
galloped  away. 


RUNNING  AFTER  AN  ACfRESS. 

(  the  year  18 — ,  there  appeared  on 

the  stage  of  one  of  the  New  York 

theatres    a    brilliant    aud    beautiful 

M  eatress.       Her     name     waa    Emily 

I  a  Hoaoljoy.     Her  age  oonld  not  have 

tJk  exceeded  eighteen  or  tweu^  years, 

10'  though  she  looked  much  younger. 

5  Blight  in  stature,  her  face,  with  its 
splendid    dark    eyes,    faultless    oval 
and  perfect  month,  set  all  the  world 
^    of  foahion  raving. 
y       To  read  descriptions  of  her  in  th« 
I  \  daily  pspsrs,  one  might  have  thought 

i  her  an  angel  ol  grace  and  beanty. 
J  Her  personsl  appearance,  her 
J  charming  manners,  her  graceful  and 
lifelike  impersonations,  were  spoken  of,  written  abou^ 
and  raved  over,  till  people  who  had  no  interest  whatever 
io  theatrical  amusement  felt  oalled  npon  to  go  and  see  if 
the  oharming  Emily  appeared  all  that  ahe  was  repr^ 
aented  to  b& 

Among  her  most  ardent  admirers  was  a  young  man,  by 
name  Walter  Da  Haas,  the  son  of  a  wealthy,  retired  jndge^ 
and  the  representative  of  an  old  aristocratic  family,  whoM 
ancestors,  if  they  did  not  corns  over  in  the  Mayflower,  ea- 
jnyed  great  and  distinguished  advantagea  in  the  Old 
World.  He  was  practicing  law,  and  waa  oonsidared  to  ba 
poeseaaed  of  shining  ability.  He  had  long  supposed  bimsalf 
witling  to  marry  a  young  lady  of  large  fortune  and  varied 
eooompUBlunenta,  oae  of  the  belles  of  the  gr«at  metropo 
lis,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  years  engaged. 

Hiss  Hattie  Fulsom  was  the  daughter  ot  one  of  the  old  - 
est  and  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York,  She  was  a 
very  handsome  girl,  though,  artiatiojlly  considered,  mora 
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like  a  perfect  and  beauHftil  atahie  than  a  veritable  voman 
of  flesh  and  bl«HKL  Since  their  earliest  childhood,  it  had 
been  nnderstood  that  thej  T?era  intended  for  each  other, 
and  notil  the  hoar  he  first  saw  Emil/  Moan^*oy,  young 
De  Haas  had  considered  himself  the  most  fortunate  man 
in  the  world.  He  thought  he  loved  Hattie.  Her  style 
suited  him,  and  she  was  always  pleased  to  see  him,  though 
there  certainly  was  not  much  warmth  in  her  manner 
toward  him. 

All  this  was  now  changed,  howeyer.  Her  stately  beauty 
palled  upon  him.  Night  after  night  found  him  at  the 
theatre,  watching  the  wonderful  acting  of  the  new  favorite. 
How  innocent,  how  pure  she  looked  1  how  near  to  nature 
was  the  low,  exquisite  laugh— the  pictured  passion— the 
tender  sigh  I 

De  Haas  was  enchanted.  How  to  see  hor  nearer — to 
speak  with  her?  Tuey  said  she  was  most  jealously 
guarded  by  her  father,  who  was  also  the  manager  of  the 
theatre — ^that  he  interoepted  all  biUet-doax,  looked  carefully 
through  all  her  bouquets,  never  allowed  any  one  to  speak 
with  her  behind  the  scenes.  What  could  De  Haas  do  but 
express  his  devotion  in  his  countenance  ?  This  he  did  so 
effactually,  that  in  a  little  time  she  began  to  look  for  him. 
Now  and  then  he  fancied  that  her  eyes  sought  his  box,  as 
they  did.  There  was  nothing  brazen  in  her  appearance, 
however ;  her  manner  was  always  modest,  reticent,  full 
of  womanly  delicacy. 

It  began  to  be  noticed  by  his  friends  that  De  Haas  was 
becoming  moody  and  irritable  in  general  society.  His 
constant  presence  at  the  theatre  was  also  observed,  and  he 
could  not  see  that  people  were  laughing  at  him — ^lovers  are 
ao  blind  I  Ck)ald  he  but  have  signified  his  preference  in 
some  way — by  giving  a  hint  of  his  feelings  I  He  some- 
times threw  her  flowers — choice  little  bouquets  for  which 
be  paid  fabulous  sums,  but  he  never  was  consoled  by  se^ 
ing  that  she  wore  one  of  them. 

Meantime  the  day  for  his  marriage  was  drawing  near — 
what  could  be  done  ?  He  began  to  think  of  it  with  horror. 
Before  him  was  for  ever  that  glorious  face,  its  innocent 
eyes  looking  pleadingly  into  his.  He  scarcely  paid  his 
future  wife  decent  attention,  and  she  as  a  matter  of  course 
grew  colder  and  colder.  Her  color  failed  ;  she  seemed  at 
times  very  wretched.  Only  in  society  was  she  the  proud, 
beautiful,  some  said  gifted.  Miss  Fulsom.  She  possessed 
a  voice  equaled  even  by  few  of  the  best  singers. 

Professor  Bary  had  been  her  music-master  for  years. 
A  distinguished-looking  man  was  the  professor— tall,  dark, 
alender,  with  abundance  of  silky  whiskers,  and  an  excep- 
tional mustache.  He  had  fought  with  the  world  for  a  place, 
and  conquered.  No  one  was  quite  the  thing,  among  the  best 
musical  people,  who  could  not  secure  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Bury.  His  prices  were  fabulous,  and  many  fine 
ladies  would  have  given  hundreds  of  doUars  a  year  merely 
to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  that  they  studied  under 
his  instruction. 

So  the  professor  had  become  famous,  and  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  rich  man.  The  fairest  girls  in  the  city  smiled 
on  him — ^it  was  a  wonder  his  head  was  not  turned.  He 
loved,  this  paragon  of  professors ;  and  he  was  constant, 
though  at  times  half  despairing,  and  heaven  only  could 
tell  whether  he  should  ever  marry  the  object  of  his  lova 

One  day.  Do  Haas  had  been  to  call  on  Hattie  Fulsom, 
and  found  her  with  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes.  This  was 
a  new  experience,  and  smote  his  heart  with  compassion. 

She  was  murmuring  in  secret  over  his  coldness — she,  the 
stately  beauty.  It  was  most  cruel  in  him  to  treat  her  so ; 
yet  what  could  he  do  ?  How  could  he  nerve  himself  to 
say  to  her  that  he  did  not  love  her  ?  No.  he  must  go  on 
to  the  bitter  end — marry  her,  and  strive  after  that  to  do 


his  duty,  and  forget  the  girl,  the  sight  of  whom  set  nil  his 
pulses  throbbing. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  down-town,  Hat- 
tie ?*'  he  asked,  as  he  lingered  by  the  door,  pitying  her. 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at  Demson's  music- 
store,  and  leave  a  note  from  me  for  Professor  Bury,"  she 
said.  "You  will  be  sure  not  to  see  him  at  this  time,  1 
think.  I  wish  to  dispense  with  the  day's  lesson.  I  am 
not  welL" 

"I  will  do  the  errand  with  pleasure,"  he  responded,  in 
a  tenderer  voice  than  she  had  heard  for  months.  "  And, 
Hattie,  take  care  of  yourself ;  it  is  only  a  little  while  now, 
and  then  I  shall  care  for  you." 

She  smiled,  but  when  the  door  was  closed,  flew  up  to 
her  room,  and  threw  herself  down  like  one  in  the  frenzy  of 
despair. 

"  Oh,  that  hateful,  dreadful  marriage  I"  she  moaned  ; 
"  and  he  so  cold,  and  I  so  wretched  I  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Papa  is  so  happy — so  fond  of  Walter,  I  cannot  tell  him 
what  I  am  sufiering  I  No,  no ;  he  would  never  hear  of  it 
— never  I  but  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  happiness  and  his. 
Oh,  Philip,  dear  Philip  I  and  your  heart  would  be  broken, 
too  I    God  help  me,  for  I  know  not  what  to  do  I" 

While  Hattie,  distractedly  walking  to  and  fro,  made  her- 
self as  miserable  as  she  could  well  be,  Walter  De  Haas 
proceeded  quickly  to  Demson's  with  the  pink,  sweet- 
scented  billet  in  his  hand.  He  inquired  for  Professor 
Bury,  and,  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  the  clerk  intimated  that 
the  great  teacher  was  present,  and  Walter  found  him 
seated  at  a  superb  grand  piano ;  and  standing  near,  one 
delicately  gloved  hand  resting  on  the  frame  of  the  instru- 
ment, was  Emily  Mountjoy,  who  was  talking  with  the 
professor. 

"  Then  you  think  this  piano  the  better  one  ?"  she  said, 
in  her  peculiarly  musical  voice. 

Just  then  she  looked  up  and  met  De  Haas's  gase,  in 
which  he  could  ill  conceal  the  passion  he  cherished.  The 
blood  crimsoned  her  cheeks,  for  she  recognized  him,  and 
her  beautiful  eyes  fell  beneath  his  glance. 

The  professor,  as  he  took  the  note,  seemed  suddenly 
self-conscious  and  awkward  as  he  drew  on  one  side  to  read 
it     De  Haas  felt  that  now  or  never  was  his  opportunity. 

"Pardon  me,**  he  said,  "  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  speak- 
ing to  you.  I  have  seen  you  often,  and  permit  me  to  say 
how  much  pleasure  this  meeting  gives  me." 

She  looked  up  again,  this  time  with  a  smile.  It  was 
very  unusual  for  her  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to  by  a  gentle- 
man»  she  was  generally  so  strictly  guarded ;  and  this  one, 
who  followed  her  so  indefatigably,  was  so  handsome,  so 
high-bred,  ao  earnest,  that  his  voice  even  trembled.  She 
had  noticed  him  always,  and  thought  of  him  often. 

"I  have  seen  you  at  the  theatre,"  she  said,  simply  ;  **  I 
have  very  few  acquaintancea*' 

"  And  may  not  I  be  added  to  tfie  list  ?"  he  asked, 
eagerly.  "  I  will  promise  not  to  trouble  you — I  only  wish 
to  feel  assured  that  you  are  willing  to  count  me  one  of 
your  friends ;"  and  he  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
last  word. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ;  you  are  very  kind,"  she  siid,  with  a 
glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes  that  nearly  turned  Walter's 
head ;  "  but  *' — ^and  a  look  that  was  almost  terror  chased 
the  color  from  her  face—"  please  not  to  notice  me ;  papa 
is  coming.*' 

Her  words,  her  manner,  her  glance^  revealed  the  subjec- 
tion in  which  she  was  constantly  kepi  De  Haas  rapidly 
moved  in  another  direction,  but  so  that  he  could  still  see 
the  manager,  who  looked  equal  to  taking  the  part  of  the 
most  desperate  villain  in  a  tragedy.  | 

"Well,  Em,'*  he  said,  in  curt  tones,  "what  have  you 
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d«oided  upon  f  Pm  in  %  oonfoanded  hniij — didn't  meui 
to  ita^  tmy  to  long,  bnt  I  wh  beaet  b;  ■  deuoed  boie  of 
■  reporter.  Ton  nude  %  hit,  1U7  de«r,  in  '  Beatiioe  '—a 
deeidBd  liii  Well,  bow  do  70a  like  tbis  piano— what  doei 
Bury  nj  T  Thii  is  the  one  I  oboe^  isn't  it  T  Yes,  end 
tbe  profeosor  tbioka  it  tm  good  as  tba  bigher-prioed  one. 
Well,  111  take  it — come  along  ;"  and  tbe  girl  followed  her 
father,  not  witbont  lecdTing  one  panionate  glanoe  from 
De  Haas,  as  she  went  hj  him. 

"I  oara  not  if  sbe  ia  an  aotreas,"be  mnttered;  "she 
baa  one  of  tbe  aweeteat,  pnrest  faoea  1  erer  saw.  If  I  go 
onldiallloTa  -  — 
tbe  girl  to  dis- 
traotioni  and 
here  I  am, 
bound  hand 
and  foot  I 
never  vniuged 
a  woman  in 
mj  lifo,  and  I 
aeyer.'will; 
bnt  I  lore  that 
girl  —  can  I 
giye  np  erery- 
thing  for 
herr 

Meantime 
Prot  Bnrj 
bad  read  tbe 
note,  folded  it 
again  with 
trembling 
llng«n^  and 
.placed  it  awa; 
'  in  his  waist-' 
eoat-pookeL 
He,  too,  aa  he 
paaaad  ont  of 
the  store,  oar- 
ried.  a  .per> 
plezed  oonn- 
tenanoa.  Ds 
Haas  followed 
bim  for  aome 
distenoe,  and 
then,  SB  be 
had  reached 
his  bome^  be 
went  in,  and 
tnmed  to  go 
to  his  own 
room,  when 
he  heard  bis 
name    called. 


It 


tbe 


not  my  wmiM-  of  doing  things.  He  telle  ms  that  lua 
danghtsr  seems  of  lata  very  moody  and  nnbappy.  and 
fean  that  certain  minora^—" 
"  Qo  <s,  sir."  said  bis  son,  his  face  floabing  guiltily. 
"  Oartsin  romoie,"  oontinoed  the  old  jndge,  "  may  h«T« 
reached  her  eais.  Yon  are  not  in  tbe  habit  of  apanding 
yonr  evenings  with  her  ?" 

"  Not  alt  of  them,  oertainly,  air,"  waa  the  reapMUSk 

"Very  few  of  them,"  reaponded  bis  father,  ateraly. 

"Ferbapa  the  oonTiotion  that  yon  are  to  spend  them  all 

with  her  by-and-by  may  gorem  yonr  presant  inolination.    I 

hope  it  is  not 

trae  that  yoo 

are     Tunnifig 

after  a  gizi  (^ 

low     oban^ 


ndge,  his 
father,  who 
stood     jnsl 

within  tbe  door  of  tbe  library.     "I  bave  something  to 
aay  to  yoo,  Walter,"  he  began,  speaking  in  his  slightly 


ai 


OamAS  &inas.—"Ah,  madame,  yoa  kav»  1 


"  Piay  go  <Mi ;  I  am  all  attention,"  waa  the  response 

*'  Yon  will  please  be  seated,"  aaid  bis  father,  molioDing 
him  toward  one  of  tbe  heajy  crimson  chairs,  at  tbe  same 
time  taking  one  bimsall  "  I  think  it  right  to  tell  yon 
that  Mr.  Fnlaom  has  been  here  to-day," 

"To  oomplain  of  me  I"  aald  Walter,  impnlsively. 

"Well,  since  yon  pnt  it  in  that  way,"  aaid  h^  hlher, 
riowly,  "  yea— though  I  did  not  mean  to  be  abmpt ;  it  ia 


I  if  I 


were  a  ohild 
of  my  own. 
Yon    mnat 

know  that  to  bear  your  name  aaaooiated  with  that  of  an 
Bcti«as  is  anffloiant  to  distress  a  girl  ct  her  obaraoter.  If  I 
were  yoa  1  wonld  not  go  to  tbe  theatre  qnite  so  often." 

"I  really  don't  think  Hattiecarea,"aaid  the  young  num; 
"  if  she  does,  she  knows  wonderfully  well  how  to  oonceal 
her  feelings.  And  yon  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  mati:Ji  is  a 
made  one  Before  ever  we  were  old  enoogh  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "lore,"  onr  names  were  always 
ooupled  together,  and  we  have  been  thrown  In  each  oflwr's 
way  as  mnoh  as  possible  ever  since." 
"  Qood  heaven  I    Walter,  don't  yoo  love  her  7'  asked 
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ths  Jndge^  ^Mking  irith  sbong  exmlament ;  _"don't  iroa 
love  tha  poor  girl  T"  ' 

Walfas  «■>  dlent  for  %  moment  dnring"  which  the 
mnales  of  hia  fooe  worked,  aad  the  flnih  faded  oat  of  hi* 
oheeka.    Then  be  nid : 

"I  had  rather  aa;  nothing  about  it  jnat  now,  fatbet." 

"But  7oiir  honor,  boj— rem^ubw  that  ia  {hedged. 
Why,  Fnlsom  baa  got  the  wedding-owda  all  tainted,  and 
aba,  I  mippoae,  baa  naori;  finithed  all  her  preparationa. 
What* a  to  be  done  F— what's  to  be  done  ?" 

••  Thia  ia  to  be  done,  father  :  We  ahall  be  married  At  the 
^pointed  time,"  add  Walter,  quietly,  though  be  vaa  very 
pale  oa  he  apobi 

"Bnt  abe,  poor  child  I— what  a  bitter  diaappointment  it 
would  be  did  ahe  know  the  troth  I    She  adorea  7011."  -r^t 

VoL  XL,  Ko.  4-82.  


"I  Bball  izj  to  make  her  happy,"  said  Walter,  with  ft 
faint  Hinile. 

"Ton  oan't  bdploringher/'aaidthejadge,  impnlaiTely. 
"Why,  abe'a  the  moat  beaatiftil  girl  I  know." 

"Very  lovely,  oertainly,  T^y  proper  and  very  oold; 
bnt  then,  no  doabt  we  Hball  get  on  together. " 

"Uy  Bou,"said  the  jndge,  atopping  short  and  fixing  hia 
keen  blue  ^ea  on  Walter'a  faoe,  "  why  did  yon  not  make 
thia  revelation  in  time  7" 

"  Wtut  rerdaticm,  air  V  aidted  the  young  man. 

"Oertainly  yon  hare  Bud,  or  I  have  understood,  tLat 
yon  do  not  lore  her." 

"  I  have  not  said  it  in  ao  many  wotds  ;  and  I  dare  aay 
when  we  are  married  abe  will  be  very  diilbreiit  At  pni- 
out  I  tbink— I  ttiink  we  an  both  obaDged." 
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"Not  she,  Walter.  I  vonld  not  like  to  repeat  to  yon 
tbe  strong  terms  in  vbioh  Ur,  Fnlsom  spoke  of  tho  mut- 
ter. I  tell  yon  Battle's  breaking  her  heart  beo&nse  she 
fauoies  yon  ore  chunged." 

Walter  reoailad  btr  manner  of  the  momlng.  Gertainlj 
ahe  had  been  shedding  tesi^  and  oonid  they  have  been 
(or  him  ?  His  heurt  softened  toward  her.  Ferbapa  he 
had  been  raiataken,  and  the  eeeming'coldueas  van  the  re- 
sult ol  some  inmor  she  had  heard,  or  fancy  she  hui  taken, 
that  he  did  not  love  her. 

"  She  shall  not  break  her  heart,  if  loan  help  it,"  he  said, 
irith  another  smile.  "  I'll  see  her  this  evening,  and  make 
it  all  right. " 

He  did  oall  that  night,  bat  Miss  Eattie  was  not  to  be 
seen.  She  had  oomplaiued  of  headache,  the  honsekaeper 
said,  and  ^tintd  early. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Walter  vent  to  the  theatre. 
Never  hod  little  Emily  been  so  oBptivatiDg  In  any  rOIe  be- 
fore. Poor  Walter  sat  and  gazed,  supremely  happy  vhen 
onoe  or  twice  she  turned  her  smiling  f ace  tovard  him. 

"Heaven  help  me  1"  he  said'  to  himself  ;  "I  am  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in.  £ife  aeema  nothing  worth  to  mi 
away  from  that  child  ;  and  yet,  what  do  I  know  about  her  ?' 

Somebody  tonohed  him  on  the  abonlder.  It  waa  Hugh 
Orcot,  one  of  his  friends. 

"Suppoao  yon  spare  me  one  glanoe,  De  Haas  ?"  Hugh 
asked,  lightly,  seating  himself  beside  him  ;  "orlkaveyon 
eyes  only  for  Juliet  t  Well,  I  oonfees  I  am  taken  that  way 
myself  aometime&  She's  a  bewitching  little  creatnr& 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  see  her  7" 

"  No,"  said  Walter,  moodily. 

"  Ton  had  better  not.  I  did  onoe,  and  I  con  tell  yon 
her  dragon  of  a  father  made  me  beat  the  hastiest  retreat  I 
ever  heard  ol  Do  yoa  know,  they  say  he  ia  killing  the 
child  by  inches  7" 

'■  How  ¥• 

Walter  turned  round,  nnwontedly  interested. 

"Why,  tndning  her  joat  as  one  won  Id  a  prize-fighter, 
only  iifi  don't  give  her  so  much  air.  He  evidently  intends 
to  make  his  fortune  witb  her.  She  is  very  beantifnl — no 
sham  abont  it,  eitlier— never  paiats,  or  very  seldom.  He 
keeps  her  at  it  seTeo  or  eight  hours  a  day,  right  straight 
on.  She  never  is  allowed  to  go  out  by  herself,  and  aocord- 
ing  to  all  acoonnts  he  is  a  cruel  fyrank" 
_--- "  And  how  old  is  the  girl  ?" 

"  Old  enough  to  have  her  own  way,  If  she  did  bnt  know 
It,  She  is  niaeteen,  ttiough  she  looks  only  sixteen.  That 
man  baa  no  light  to  coeri»  her  and  make  her  an  onhappy 
drudge." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Walter,  his  passion  increas- 
ing tenfold  as  he  listened  to  the  man  beside  him. 

"By  Jove  I"  was  the  next  esoiamation,  "it  I  was  rich 
I'd  run  off  with  her." 

"That  is,  sopposing  she  would  go  with  yon,"  soiil  De 
Haas,  his  faoe  flashing, 

"  Ob,  she'd  go  fast  enongh-rmn  away  with  anybody,  I 
gnees,  to  get  out  of  such  a  life.  You  needn't  glanoe  at  me 
that  way— fact  is,  she  don't  like  tbe  stage." 

"  Who  told  yon  so  ?" 

"  WUliamS)  the  old  man  of  the  company,  and  a  deuoed 
fine  aotor,  toow     She  ia  sometimes  allowed  to  go  out  with 

"I  used  to  know  Williams  well,"  said  Walter,  "when  I 
was  a  boy." 

"  Nioo  old  felloir,  Williams— everybody  reepeots  him. 
Well,  good-night.     I  see  yon  have  no  ey.'S  but  tor  the 
pretty  Emily.     I  wish  you  snocess,"  and 
out  of  tbe  box. 

On  the  following  day  Grisi  sang;    The 


in  the  theatre.  Walter,  finding  that  his  box  on  the  second 
tier  had  not  been  taken,  lounged  in  there,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  at  night  He  bad  scarcely  seated  him- 
self  when  the  door  opened,  old  Williams  appeared,  and, 
oh,  joy  I  at  bis  side  was  Emily. 

The  man  drew  bock  at  eignt  of  Walter. 

"Pray,  do  not  go,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  De  Haas.  "I 
generally  sit  here,  bnt  if  yon  wish  to  occupy  the  box  with 
yoor  party  I  will  go,     I've  no  apeoml  right  here  to-day." 

"  On,  keep  yonr  seat  I  have  only  a  yonng  lady  with 
me.  \on  seem  to  kaow  me.  I  have  not  the  pleasnre  of 
remembering  yonr  nam&" 

"Walter  De  Haas." 

"What,  the  eon  of  Judge  De  Haas?  Well,  well,  Tjo. 
sure  I'm  glad  to  meet  you ;  haven't  seen  you  for  years. 
Emily,  this  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  remember  be  used 
to  be  bewitched  to  get  behind  the  scenes.  Hiss  Uoontjoy, 
Mr.  De  Haas.  The  little  girl  wanted  to  heui  Oriai.  A 
packed  house— «  brilliant  house  I" 

Walter  said  "Yes,"  absently,  as  Emily  took  her  seat 
very  maoh  in  tbe  shadow  of  the  curtain.  He  had  atten- 
tion ooly  for  her.  There  waa  a  look  of  wearioeBa  in  the 
large  eyes,  a  pathetio  movement  of  the  lips,  that  enlisted 
all  his  sympathy  after  what  he  bad  heard  the  night  before 
and  be  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  happy.  It  ia  need- 
less to  say  that  he  improved  his  opportunity,  and  Emily's 
shy.  sweet  nature— for,  actress  Utongb  abe  was,  it  was 
both — etirred  with  the  first  impnises  of  a  genuine  affeotion, 
Williams  left  the  box  daring  the  intermission.  Walter 
took  bis  place  beside  her,  screened  by  the  onrtaia  and 
facing  tbe  stage. 

"I  need  not  say  bow  delighted  I  was  with  Juliet  but 
night,"  be  said,  in  a  low  voioe,  bis  eyes  kindling  as  thciy 
met  her  glanoe. 

"Were  you  ?"  she  responded,  her  cheeks  glowing,  then 
paling.  "  I  believe  I  did  as  well  as  osnal,  bnt  I  am  very 
tired  of  the  rcle.  Suppose  yon  had  praotioad  it  almost 
daily  since  you  were  six  yeara  old  ?" 

"  la  that  possible  ?" 

"  Tea.  I  was  then  celled  the  infant  prodigy,  I  believe 
I  took  pleasure  in  it  then — but  now — well,  yon  hear  there 
are  some  authors  who  do  not  like  to  talk  of  theii  books  ; 
some,  even,  who  never  read  them  after  they  are  in  print, 
or  oare  to  see  them,  I  feel  very  maoh  like  that  with  re- 
gard to  my  impersouationa." 

"  Then  the  life  is  distasteful  to  yon  T' 

"Sinoe  my  mother's  death,  yea.  She  died  five  years 
ago," 

Her  lips  quivered,  aa  if  the  loss  had  been  a  reoent  one. 

"But  yon  most  have  a  decided  genius  for  it" 

"  Perhaps  I  have,  bnt  I  think  it  waa  worked  ont  ol  me 
long  ago.  All,  hear  that  besatiFoI  singing  1  That  is  some- 
thing to  lore,  something  to  be  proad  of."  she  added,  with 
shining  eye&     I  think  I  should  like  to  have  been  a  singer." 

"  I  think  you  would  like  to  be  a  sweety  domeetio  little 
wife,  and  would  play  that  rbU  to  perfactJOD,"  Uiongbt 
Walter  to  himself  mors  and  mors  enchanted  witit  her 
graoe,  beaoty  and  gentleness. 

Bnbeeqnent  knowledge  of  her  ohamoter  only  deepened 
bis  impression  of  ber  domestic  qnoUties — and  his  lova 

And'  htiw  did  Miss  Hattie  Falsom  regard  ber  recreant 
lover  f    Suppose  we  tntrodnce  a  little  home  scene  hare  T 

waa  the  time  Miss  Fulsom  generally  met  her  murio- 
mEister,  She  bad  closed  the  inner  blinds  to  shut  tbe  sun's 
glaring  rays  from  the  drawing-room  interior,  opened  the 
splendid  grand  piano,  and  now  Snttered  restlessly  book 
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De  Haas  conld  ever  prononnce  it  cold.  The  oheeks  and 
ejes  vere  bright  with  some  beautiftil  expectation,  and  the 
whole  faoe  looked  very  different  from  the  tearful,  care- 
worn conntenance  with  which  she  had  last  met  Walter. 

At  length  came  the  sonnd  of  the  door-bell,  and  in  an- 
other moment  appeared  Professor  Bary,  with  shining 
eyes  and  eager  gesture.  Little  like  pupil  and  teacher  they 
met,  for  she  flew  toward  him  with  outstretched  hand,  and 
be,  bending  down,  gave  her  a  lover's  kiss. 

"  I  have  found  just  the  place,  darling,"  he  said,  walking 
with  her  toward  the  piano. 

"I  am  so  glad  1"  she  responded. 

*'A  small  cottage,  charmingly  furnished,  which,  if  you 
like,  I  shall  buy  just  as  it  stands." 

*'  I  shall  be  sure  to  like  it  if  it  suits  you  ;  but  it  won't 
do  to  neglect  business.    You  shall  talk  while  I  sing." 

She  seated  herself  with  a  laugh  at  the  piano.  He  stood 
beside  her,  making  little  running  comments.  Presently 
be  mentioned  De  Haas.     Miss  Fulsom  colored  Tiolentiy. 

"Much  he  cares  for  me,"  she  said,  her  lip  curling. 
'<  Do  you  know,  I  think  he  will  be  pleased  when  he  finds 
himself  released  ?  He  never  loved  me ;  and  if  he  did,  do 
you  think  I  would  tolerate  him  now  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  only 
papa  I  care  for — ^poor  papa  I  His  heart  has  been  •  set  on 
this  marriage  for  years,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  Walter  De 
Haas.  Nobody  will  care  but  poor  papa ;  and  sometimes, 
do  you  know,  I  have  been  very  near  sacrificing  everything 
for  his  sake  ?    I  felt  so  the  day  I  sent  you  that  note." 

"But  it  would-be  most  cruel  to  yourself,  if  you  do  not 
love  the  man,"  said  the  professor.  "Please  sing  that  line 
over  again,  and  remember  the  crescendo.  Ah,  that  is  bet- 
ter 1  How  magnificent  your  voice  is  to-day  1  And  be- 
sides," recurring  to  the  former  subject,  "De  Haas  is 
making  himself  ridiculous  and  notorious.  You  don't  want 
people  to  pity  you  ?" 

"No,  no— of  all  things,"  shuddering.  "There's  only 
one  way  out  of  the  trouble,"  she  added;  "I  cannot  and 
will  not  marry  him  1  And  yet,  poor  papa — will  he  ever 
forgive  me  ?  He  is  an  old  man  now,  and  I  tremble  for 
the  consequences." 

The  professor  moved  uneasily. 

"When  he  finds  that  I  am  well  able  to  support  you," 
he  said,  "and  that  you  could  not  love  De  Huas,  he  will 
be  very  glad  that  you  did  not  sacrifice  yourself." 

"  Perhaps  ;  he  is  very  fond  of  mo" — the  girl  passed  her 
fingers  over  the  keys — "but  he  is  proud,  and  you  know 
everything  is  in  preparation  for  the  wedding.  I  feel  such 
a  hypocrite  1    It  would  have  been  best  to  be  frank." 

"And  the  consequences — do  you  realize  what  they 
would  have  been  ?  He  would  forbid  me  the  house,  and 
insist  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately — a 
loveless  marriage — think  of  it  I" 

Hattie's  hand  fell  from  the  ivory  keys,  and  she  shud- 
dered from  head  to  foot 

**  Yes,  it  would  be  terrible  I  He  would  lock  me  up,  per- 
haps,"  she  added,  with  a  nervous  laugh ;  "  but  still " 

"My  darling,  let  us  not  talk  about  what  might  have 
been,  but  what  must  and  will  be.  We  have  gone  too  far 
to  turn  back,.and  I  know  you  do  not  wish  it.  Ouoe  in  our 
happy  home^  you  will  never  look  with  longing  to  the  past. 
Our  marriage  will  be  a  liine-days'  wonder,  and  then  the 
world  will  cease  to  talk.  It  is  a  choice  between  a  magni- 
ficent wedding-dress,  a  splendid  marriage,  a  man  whose 
heart  is  not  yours,  and  one  who  loves  you  to  distraction — 
one,  too,  who  can  -afford  you  as  beautiful  things  as  any 
woman  oould  desire.  And,  by-and-by,  you  shall  give  a 
bridal  party  in  your  own  way.  So,  now  all  is  settled,  we 
will  turn  to  the  lesson." 

Williams,  as  the  old  actor  was  familiarly  called,  gave 


De  Haas  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Emdy  Mount- 
joy. 

"  It's  a  shame  the  girl  should  be  cheated  out  of  her  hap- 
piness," he  Haid  to  Walter  one  day.  "  !She  is  much  too 
sensitive  for  the  stage.  I  can  speak  from  experience,  for 
I  have  known  her  for  fifteen  years ;  she  is  one  of  the 
sweetest,  loveliest  creatures  la  the  world.  Her  laiher  will 
kill  her,  as  he  did  her  mother,  I  fear ;  she,  poor  soul, 
slaved  herself  to  deith." 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?"  asked  De  Hans; 
"  I  love  Emily  as  I  never  loved  a  woman  before — I  wiuU  to 
win  her  honorably." 

"  You  might  go  to  her  father."  said  Williams  ;  "  he  will 
bluster  and  swear,  but  you  mast  be  firm.  The  girl  is 
quite  old  enough  to  choose  for  herself,  and  be  can*t  run 
her  off  just  at  present,  with  all  the  season  before  him." 

Walter  acted  upoj  his  advice.  The  mauuger  was  in  his 
own  private  room,  or  den,  as  he  called  it— a  dark,  flight, 
sinister-looking  man,  and,  as  Walter  was  annonnoed,  oume 
forward  slowly.     Walter  stated  the  object  of  his  vihit 

"  Great  God  I  do  you  know  what  you  ask  ?"  queried 
Mount  joy,  growing  white  to  the  lips.  "  That  girl  is  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  the  next  six  months." 

"  But  you  certainly  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
child's  happiness !  Emily  loves  me.  I  am  able  to  give 
her  a  luxurious  home,  having  a  fortune  in  my  oyrn  right." 

"  Oome,  come,  you  don't  mean  that  you  wonld  marry 
an  actress  ?"  said  the  manager,  with  a  strange  (-xpression. 

"I  wish  to  marry  Emily  Mouutjoy,"  said  Walter,  winc- 
ing a  little. 

"You  are  really  a  very  peculiar  young  gentleman,"  re- 
sponded the  other,  with  a  half -smile.  "But,  yon  see,  I 
must  look  upon  this  matter  in  the  light  of  a  business 
transaction^  If  you  marry  my  daughter,  understand,  ;you 
take  a  cool  ten  thousand  out  of  my  pocket.  Now,  I  don't 
feel  disposed  to  lose  that  money ;  in  fact,  I  don't  mean  to 
do  so." 

"  In  other  words,  you  wish  me  to  reimburse  you  for  the 
loss  ?" 

"  It  might  bear  that  interpretation,"  said  the  manager, 
coolly. 

"  Or,  in  plainer  language  still,  you  wish  to  sell  your 
daughter  to  me — sell  your  own  flesh  and  blood  for  so 
much  money  I"  said  Walter,  his  voice  growing  stern,  his 
forehead  contracting. 

"I  want  to  make  myself  good,  call  it  What  you  will," 
was  the  coarse  answer. 

"And  for  how  much  are  you  willing  to  part  with  Miss 
Mouutjoy  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  make  your  own  terms ;  HI  decide 
whether  I  can  accept  or  no." 

"  She  is  of  age— I'll  run  off  with  her." 

"  111  make  New  York  too  hot  to  hold  you,  if  you  da 
There'd  be  a  thing  or  two  ih  the  papers  you  wouldn't  like." 

Walter  looked  at  him  steadRly,  flushing  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

The  man  was  capable  of  anything.  For  a  moment 
Walter  stood  irresolute. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  VVL  do,  Mr.  Mouutjoy,"  he  said,  after 
a  little  thought ;  "  I  will  agree  to  pay  you  five  thousand 
dollars  as  soon  as  I  am  married,  if  you  will  give  up  all 
claim  on  Emily.  If  she  wishes  to  see  you,  she  can  call 
where  you  are,  but  you  must  never  reoognize  her  in  any 
place,  at  any  tiui%  Provided  you  are  willing  to  do  thia^ 
and  signify  it  in  writing,  I  will  g^ve  you  my  check  for 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  you  the  day  we  are  mar* 
ried." 

"Draw  up  the  papers,  sir,"  said  the  manager,  icuicely 
able  to  conceal  his  delight,  "and  the  girl  is  yours." 


SUNNING   AFTEB   AN  AGTBE8B. 


Dilguted  vith  bis  attar  haartlsMnMS.  the  joong  nun 
rMdllj  oomplied  with  the  muiagar's  reqaert ;  and  after 
eveijthing  tu  settled  In  *  thorongh  biuhieiB  maimer  he 
looked  the  man  io  the  Iao»  steadily  as  be  said : 
"  I  raopeot,  nr,  that  Emilj  is  not  7011I'  daughter." 
The  man  turned  white,  and  aottuJl;  lettMted  a  few' 
■tepa,  while  from  his  almost  powetleaa  lips  the^words  fell 
inocdierenllf : 

"  Ton— yon— I— mispeot— Emily— Monntjoj  I" 
"Ton  might  as  well  tell  me  the  trnUi,"  oonUnned 
Walter,  ool^ ;  "  it  oan  make  no  difbranoe  in  our  {dans.' 


or  175fii»Bnri«aua. 

Ton'  take'  natioe,  I  have  not  ones  spoken  of  yon  is  fliM> 
papers  as  her  father.  Now,  had  you  really  been  bu  ttthni 
yon  wotdd  have  resented  the  omission ;  or,  at  least,  bm 
noticed  it  HaTing  toy  sospidons  before,  I  did  so  [Htf' 
poady,'  and  I  am  now  oonTinoed  that  this  young  lady  M 
no  ohUd,  no  reUtiTe  even,  of  yonrs." 

The,  man  stood  aghast ;  then  he  folded  np  the  v*f** 
and  langhed  in  a  reoUeas  manner. 

;;^ell,  the  tmUi  will  hnrt  nobody,  I  snppoaa,  U  thM 
little  doonmanb  make  ns  all  right  Emily's  motbtf  W 
•  wijow'wben  I  flrat  met  her,  and  in  deoidedly  deetital* 


SUNNISa   APTBB  AN  ACTRESS. 


aheiimsUnoM.  H«t  buaband  wu  a  ph^aioiui,  ol  good 
fuoil;,  too — &nt-tat« — and  hii  lelatiTM  v«re  quite  too 
nioe  to  havo  anything  to  dovith  her  After  she  mairiod  me. 
She  wu  a  besntital  yonng  oieatme,  and  her  child,  thia 
Emily,  only  three  yean  old,  gave  promiao  of  mora  than 
otdhury  ability.  When  I  married  her  the  woman  oon- 
sented  to  call  the  child  by  my  nBme,  I  did  my  best  to 
make  the  giil  a  great  aetreaa,  but  it  ian't  in  her.  Her  na- 
unal  beantf  draws  good  honses  ;  I  hare  kept  her  up  to 
wnk,  bvt  it  haa  made  a  daooed  alaTe  ot  me.  Onoa  let  go 
<n  by  herself,  and  ehe  wonld  be  a  failnre.  Then,  now, 
70a  know  all.    Ha  real  same  ia  Yoliere." 

"I  ftel  almoat  a«  it  I  oonld  shake  hands  with  joo," 
•aid  Walter,  ia  a  low,  changed  voioei  "No,  on  aeoond 
thoQgh^  I  don't  think  I  coold.  Let  me  tell  yon.  I  oon- 
■idec  thia  information  I  have  Jost  gained  cheap  at  the 

IHu  thonght  that  this  man  was  really  no  kin  to  his  peei^ 
leM  Iota  filled  him  with  exaltation.  Then  wu  now  no  need 
ot  Mereqy,  or  ot  dread  oa  Kooonnt  ot  this  nlalionahip. 


•  a  BOUBio  n  tixnuBixM, 


"  Bnt  then,  yon  see  I  have  given  her  a  home  bU  these 
years,"  whised  the  man,  not  one  whit  abathed. 

"  And  does  Emily  know  of  thia  V  aoked  Walter. 

"  No  ;  she  thinks  herself  my  daughter." 

"  There  shall  be  nt^oonoealment  now,"  said  Walter,  as 
he  left  the  theatre.     "  I  will  work  fairly  and  abovaboard." 

Bemembering   his   interriev  with   the    seoMtiOQ   of 
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.Ting  been  closeted  with  some  hideons  reptile,  he  T?ent 
to  the  honse  of  his  affianced  bride.  The  maid 
who  opened  the  door  had  evidentlj  been  indulging  in 
le«rB  to  an  unlimited  extent  She  started  back  at  the 
light  of  him,  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"Yes,  Mfi  Falsom  is  here,"  she  said,  in  a  low  Toice, 
Imt  in  great  trouble. 

*'  What  has  happened  ?*'  asked  Walter. 

**0h,  you  poor  soul  1"  blubbered  the  girl,  and  ran  away, 
■obbing.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  library,  yaguely 
alarmed.     A  quayering  voice  bade  him  enter* 

*'My  dear  bdy  I*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Fulsom,  rising,  his 
whole  appearance  indicating  disorder  and  wretchedness, 
"have  you  come'  only  to  witness  my  misery  ?  Oh,  this 
i»  too  much.**  And,  his  voice  failing  him,  he  turned,  to 
the  window. 

"Fray  tell  me  what  has  happened  V*  cried  Walter. 

"Bear  it  like  a  man,  my  boy— it  has  nearly  broken  my 
beari    That  wicked,  faitbless  girl  has  gone  I ' 

"  Do  you  mean  Hattie  ?"  and  he  paused,  bewildered. 

"For  €k>d'8  sake^  ^on't  give  way  ;  bear  it  like  a  man  I" 
■loaned  Mr.  Fulsom,  turning  toward  him.  "Hattie  has 
gone  off  clandestinely — eloped  with  her  music-master — 
disgraced  herself."    And  he  hid  his  face. 

"Bury  u  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Walter,  in  a  loud 
vmoa.     The  man  looked  up  in  utter  astonishment 

"Fotf  em  say  that  1*'  he  exclaimed.. 

"I  certainly  can,  and  wish  them  both  joy  in  the  bar- 
gain. Bury  has  an  enormous  income ;  he  will  be  very 
rich  yet." 

"Well,  well,  I   never '*  murmured   the  bereaved 

lather.  "I  thought  you  would  have  raved  and  stormed ; 
but,  De  Haas,  it*s  really  a  great  misfortune— a  terrible 
BoandaL  She  ran  away  night  before  last;  that  is,  she 
went  to  visit  a  friend.  This  morning  comes  a  note  written 
from  her  own  house,  in  which  she  informs  me  that  she 
was  married  yesterday.  And  here  are  cards  out,  and  the 
wedding-breakfast  ordered,  and  I  made  a  confounded  fool 
of — and  I  thought  so  much  of  the  girl ;  and  she  has  made 
my  name  a  byword  and  a  jest  By  heaven  I  111  never  for- 
give her  to  my  dying  day  1" 

"And  then  you'll  wish  you  had,"  said  Walter. 

"  I  see,  I  sec ;  you  didn*t  love  my  girl,  Walter  De  Haas," 
half  sobbed  the  stricken  man. 

"How  much  did  she  love  me  ?"  asked  Walter. 

"  Surely,  surely  I  thought  she  was  breaking  her  heart 
over  you,  because  you  were " 

"Bunning  after  the  actress,"  laughed  Walter.  "Let 
me  tell  you  all  about  that ;  it  is  what  I  specially  came  for." 
And  in  a  few  w^ds  he  told  his  story. 

Mr.  Fulsom  listened,  first  indignantly,  then  with  sym- 
pathy. 

"  By  heaven,  I  wish  you'd  bring  her  here  !  I'd  take  her 
in  th  'dIs'^  of  Hattie,  and  give  her  everything  as  it 
stunc. ;  and  we'll  have  a  wedding  after  all,  eh,  Walter  ? 
What  do  you  say  ?"  and  the  poor  old  man,  almost  iu  his 
second  childhood,  rubbed  his  bauds  like  a  boy. 

But  Waiter  had  other  plans,  and,  though  he  would  have 

preferred  to  carry  them  out  with  the  strictest  secrecy,  the 

matter  got  abroad  through  some  agency,  and  in  one  of 

the  morning  journals,  some  little  time  after,  appeared  the 

following : 

"  Makkiaob  in  High  Lifb.— Last  night,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bridegroom,  Mr.  Walter  De  Haas  to  Hiss  Bmlly  Valiere.  Miss 
Taliore  has  aetonlshed  aod  delighted  oar  citizens  for  months  past, 
imder  the  name  of  Miss  Emily  Moontjoy." 

And  then  followed  the  lady's  history,  embellished  with 
many  fancirnl  additions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  all  re- 
flecting credit  upon  hei; 


It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Fulsom  could  feel  reoon> 
oiled  to  the  step  his  daughter  had  taken ;  but  as  tha 
months  sped  on,  he  longed  to  hear  her  voice,  to  feel  ihe 
touch  of  her  hand  ;  and  so  one  day  he  sent  for  her,  and  a 
week  from  that  time  the  pretty  cottage  was  let,  and  the 
Burys,  at  his  request,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  grand 
old  house,  that  the  father  might  not  miss  those  attoitioiis 
so  necessary  to  the  aged  and  feeble,  while  he  lived. 

Emily  and  Hattie  are  great  friends,  and  consider  them- 
selves the  happiest  wives  in  all  the  world. 


USE  OP  OIL  IN  STORMY  SEAS. 

Allusions  to  oil  calming  troubled  waters  are  oommon. 
In  practice  it  is  seldom  done,  yet  now  men  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  use  of  oil  in  allaying  tempestuous  waves  at  sea. 
Mr.  Andrew  Low,  of  London,  writes  to  Chambers*^  Journal 
as  follows  on  the  subject : 

'I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  some  time  ago, 
several  articles  in  your  Journal^  about  the  use  of  oil  in 
calming  water,  and  preventing  'it  from  breaking  over  a 
ship  exposed  to  a  stormy  sea,  I  menUoned^what  I  had 
read  to  Captain  Nicoll,  of  the  bark  Lieuiencmi,  of  jiundee, 
before  he  sailed  from  London  last  year  for  Manritins, 
whence  he  sailed  to  Adelaide,  then  to  Wallaroo,  where  he 
loaded  a  cargo  of  wheat  in  bags,  with  which  he  has  just 
arrived  at  Falmouth  for  orders.  I  put  an  extra  quantify 
of  oil  on  board,  that  Captain  NicoU  might  have  an  oppor- 
ttmity  of  trying  its  effect ;  and  I  inclose  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  him  giving  the  result  of  his  experience,  which 
I  think  may  be  interesting ;  and  it  quite  suffioieiitly 
proves  the  benefit  of  using  oil  in  this  way  to  induce  me  to 
try  it  again,  recommending  the  captain  to  use  two  bags 
instead  of  one,  and  fish-oil  instead  of  vegetableii  The  oil 
used  in  this  case  was  colza  oil'* 

The  following  is  the  extract  above  referred  to,  from  ihe 
letter  of  Captain  NicoU :  *'  As  I  wrote  you,  we  had  no  occa- 
sion to  try  the  oil  on  the  outward  passage  ;  and  on  trying 
it  after  leaving  Wallaroo,  I  found  it  woidd  require  three — 
or  two  at  the  least— bags  while  lying  to,  one  forward  and 
one  aft ;  the  reason  of  which  is  easily  seen  by  any  one 
using  them,  but  might  scarcely  be  credited  without  a 
triaL 

"  I  used  only  one,  which  I  had  over  the  fore-part  of  the 
mizzen  rigging.  The  one  kept  the  water  from  breaking 
over  the  ship  aft,  but  sjeemed  to  have  no  effect  forward  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  a  sea  broke  over  forward,  starting  five 
of  the  bulwark  stanchions,  the  oil-bag  being  then  half  full, 
and  not  long  pricked  with  a  needle.  From  the  middle  of 
the  ship  aft,  the  oil  could  be  plainly  seen,  the  water  not 
breaking  in  the  least 

"  My  reason  for  using  only  one  bag  was,  I  f otmd  it  re- 
quired more  oil  than  you  mentioned.  Theweatber  was 
very  cold  ;  and  on  first  patting  the  oil  over,  it  got  into  a 
haid  lump  ;  bat  after  pricking  the  bag  once  or  twice,  the 
water  seemed  to  get  into  it,  when  it  went  away  very  fast^ 
The  bag  contained  about  three  gallons,  and  was  empty  in 
about  eighteen  hours.  I  think  by  having  three  smallei 
ones  it  would  require  no  more  oil,  last  as  Jong,  and  be 
much  more  effective  ;  also  fish-oil  iuHte^id  of  vegetable " 

Another  correspondeut,  datmg  Irom  Karpara,  New  Zear 
land^  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Auckland  WeeHy  News,  wntt<.n  by  Cap- 
tain Champion,  who,  in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb> 
ruary,  1880,  encountered  two  severe  hurricanes  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Naw  South  Wales. 

"Enough,"  says  the  writer,  **has  been  written  about 
the  extreme  violeneo  of  the  stormy  so  I  need  not  speak 
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thereon.  Suffice  it  to  saj  that  my  schooner,  Ephemey, 
Tfonld  undoabtedl/  have  been  swamped  had  I  not  had 
reconrse  to  oil- bags,  wliich  so  saccessfoUy  did  tbeir  work, 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  publish  my  method,  thinking  it 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others  when  similarly  situated. 
I  made  fi?e  small  canvas  bags,  each  containing  about  three 
pints  of  paint-oil,  and  placed  them  in  the  following  posi- 
tions— namely,  one  on  the  weather  taffrail,  one  abaft  the 
main-rigging,  one  abaft  the  fore-rigging,  one  at  the 
weather  cat-hoid,  and  one  at  the  flying  jib-boom  end. 
Each  of  these  was  securely  attached  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
fathoms  of  line,  and  put  afloat ;  the  result  being  more  than 
satisfactory.  The  schooner,  at  the  time,  was  under  a  bal- 
ance-reefed mainsail,  all  the  other  canvas  stored.  Instead 
of  anticipating  a  heavy  sea,  every  moment  sufficient  to 
smash  in  our  deck,  we  were  able  to  ride  tranquilly  in  water 
comparatively  smooth,  without  shipping  a  bucketful ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  keep  all  hands  on  deck  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  storm.  The  quantity  of  oil  mentioned 
above  is  sufficient  to  last  forty-eight  hours." 

With  such  testimony  to  the  properties  of  oil  in  allaying 
broken  water,  and  thus  perchance  saving  the  ship  from 
being  swamped,  we  would  again  seriously  call  the  attention 
of  owners  of  vessels  and  of  captains  to  the  all-important 
subject  Hung  over  the  sides,  or  over  the  bow  or  stem  of 
a  ship  or  boat,  and  allowed  to  wash  alongside,  a  few  blad- 
ders of  oil,  pricked  by  a  knife  or  needle,  will  effectually 
prevent  the  *' crest  of  the  wave"  from  breaking,  thus 
permitting  the  craft  to  outride  the  storm  in  comparative 
safety. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

By  PaoFESsoa  P.  Martin  Duncan,  F.R^.,  etc. 

FoBTCKATELT,  In  the  United  States,  if  we  except  Oali- 
fomia,  only  very  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt 
Slight  as  may  be  the  shake,  if  one  is  felt  it  is  never  for- 
gotten, for  the  body  is  very  slightly  lifted  up,  or  moved 
forward,  and  returned  to  its  original  position,  and  the 
mind  is  impressed  with  the  energy  existing  within  the 
earth  which  performed  the  unusual  operation. 

In  other  countries,  and  especially  in  those  in,  near,  or 
between  volcanic  districts,  the  earthquake  has  always  bsen 
a  terrible  natural  phenomenon.  Oauaing  much  loss  of 
life,  great  fear,  and  loss  of  property,  they  were,  and  in 
some  oountries  still  are,  considered  especial  evidences  of 
divine  vengeance.  Producing  marked  results  in  the  face 
of  nature,  and  having  been  felt  during  every  age  of  the 
earth,  and  even  where  there  are  no  men,  the  scientific  con- 
sider them  as  inevitable  occurrences,  produced  according 
to  natural  law  in  the  divine  scheme  of  nature.  The  sub- 
ject of  earthquakes  can  only  be  oonsidered  reasonably  by 
accumulating  accurate  histories  of  them  and  of  their  re- 
sults, and  then,  by  applying  reasoning  to  the  phenomena, 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  them.  Hence  its  division 
into  a  descriptiTe  part,  which  is  now  under  consideration, 
and  into  a  theoretical  study,  termed  seismology,  the  main 
facts  and  doctrines  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

One  of  the  most  awful  earthqaakes  of  modem  times 
occurred  without  any  premonitory  indications,  and  it  was 
most  intense  in  a  district  which  had  hitherto  been  nearly 
free  from  them.  *0n  November  1st,  1755,  the  town  of 
Lisbon  presented  its  usual  appearance,  and  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life  and  business  was  being  carried  on,  when 
suddenly,  and  without  the  least  warning,  a  violent  shock 
of  earthquake  threw  down  the  greater  part  of  the  place. 
Houses  fell  in,  streets  were  filled  with  the  wreckage,  and 
it  is  believed  that  60,000  people  lost  their  lives  in  the 


oourse  of  a  few  minutes.  It  is  said  that  just  before  the 
shock  a  noise  as  of  thunder  was  heard  underground,  and 
this  is  quite  possible.  Not  only  were  the  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  shaken,  but  some-were  split, 
and  huge  masses  of  their  rocks  were  thrown  down  into 
the  valleys  dose  by ;  but  the  sea-floor  also  suffered,  for 
the  sea  retired,  and  the  bar  of  the  Tag^  was  left  high 
and  dry,  and  then  in  a  few  seconds  a  vast  wave  rolled 
in,  rising  to  fifty  feet,  at  least,  above-  ordinary  water  leveL 
The  alarm  caused  by  the  falling  buildings  impressed  the 
frightened  crowd  of  people  that  the  beai^tiful  marble  quay 
on  the  riverside  was  a  safe  place,  n^  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  falling  ruins.  A  great  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled there,  but  suddenly  the  structure  sank  down 
bodily  with  all  on  it,  and  no  vestige  ever  appeared.'  A 
number  of  boats  and  small  vessels,  which  were  anchored 
near  the  quay,  and  many  of  which  had  people  in  them, 
were  carried  down  in  the  whirlpool  produced  by  the  sub- 
sidence. The  quay  is  said  to  have  sunk,  according  to  the 
level  on  which  the  new  quay  was  erected,  at  least  thirty 
feet  The  amount  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  was 
affected  by  this  earthquake  was  at  least  four  times  thi^  of 
Europe.  The  shock  was  felt  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees^  and 
on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  the  small  inland  lakes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Oentral  Germany  and  Northern 
Germany,  and  in  the  British  Isles.  The  hot  springs  of 
Toplitz  became  dry  and  again  began  to  flow,  but  in  vast 
quantity,  and  the  water  was  discolored  by  ochre.  Altera- 
tions in  the  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  also  ooourred. 

In  the  far-off  West  Indian  Islands  of  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
and  Martinique,  the  usually  small  tide  rose  above  twenty 
feet,  and  the  water  was  disc<4ored  and  inky  in  blackness. 
The  movement  was  sensible  in  the  great  lakes  of  Canada^ 
which  had  been  convulsed  by  earthquakes  also  in  the  year 
1663.  At  Algiers  and  Fez,  in  North  Africa,  the  agitation 
of  the  earth  was  as  violent  as  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula ; 
and  many  people  lost  their  lives  in  Morocco,  it  is  said,  by 
the  earth  opening  and  swallowing  them  up.  The  shock 
was  felt  at  sea,  and  captains  of  ships  off  the  coast  thought 
that  they  had  touched  ground.  One,  Captain  Clark,  when 
off  Denia,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning,  had  his  ship  shaken  and  strained  as 
if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  so  that  the  seams  of  the 
deck  opened,  and  the  compass  was  overturned  in  the  bin- 
nacle. Another  ship,  forty  leagues  west  of  St.  Vincent, 
experienced  so  violent  a  concussion  that  the  men  wers 
thrown  up  from  the  deck.  The  agitation  of  many  of  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  springs  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
remarkable.  At  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  the  water, 
without  the  least  apparent  cause,  rose  against  its  banks, 
and  then  subsided  below  its  usual  leveL  The  greatest 
height  it  reached  was  two  feet,  four  inches.  A  great  wave 
swept  over  the  coast  of  Spain,'  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sixty  feet  high  at  Cadiz.  On  the  African  coast  the  wave 
rose  and  fell  eighteen  times,  and  at  Fanchal,  on  the  distant 
Island  of  Madeira,  the  water  rose  full  fifteen  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  although  the  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows 
there  about  seven  feet,  was  then  at  half-ebb.  Besides 
entaring  the  city  and  committiog  great  havoc,  it  over- 
flowed other  seaports  in  the  island.  Kinsale,  in  Ireland, 
had  an  irruption  of  water  into  the  harbor,  which  whirled 
the  fisbing-boats  about,  and  poured  into  the  marketplace. 

The  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Madeira  twenty-five 
minutes  after  it  destroyed  Lisbon,  and  the  great  sea-wave 
appears  to  have  traveled  from  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  that 
island  in  two  and  a  half  hoars. 

About  fonr  yean  after  this  sudden  and  solitary  eartl  • 
quake  shook,  a  series  occurred  in  Syria ;  that  is  to  say, 
daring  three  months  shock  after  shock  ocourzed  over  a 
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saw  no  other  effidot     Captuin  FitzBoj  and  some  offioers 
wore  at  the  town  daring  the  shock,  and  there  the  scene 
was  more  striking ;  for,  although  the  houses,  being  bnilt 
of  wood,  did  not  fall,  they  were  violentlj  shaken,  and  the 
boards  creaked  and    rattled   together.*'    Soon  after  he 
heard  the  terrible  news  that  not  a  house  in  Conoepcion  or 
its  port  was  standing,   that    seventy  Tillages   were  de- 
strojei,  and  that  a  great  wave  had  almost  washed  away  the 
ruios  of  Tiftloahaana     ''Of  this  latter  statement  I  soon 
saw  abundaat  proofs,  the  whole  ooast  being  strewed  over 
with  timber  and  furniture,  as  if  a  thonsand  siiips  had  been 
wrecked.     Daring  my  walk  round  tUe  island  I  observed 
that  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  which,  from  the  marine 
productions  adhering  to  them,  must  recently  have  been 
lying  in  deep  water,  had  been  cast  up  high  on  the  beach. 
The  island  itself  as  plainly  showed   the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  eaiihqutke  as  the  beach  did  that  of  the  con- 
sequent great  wave.     The  ground  in  many  parts  was  fis- 
sured in  north  and  south  lines,  perhaps  caused  by  the 
yielding  of  the  parallel  and  steep  sides  of  this  narrow 
island.    Some  of  the  fissures  near  the  clifiGs  were  a  yard 
wide.    Many  enormous  masses  had  fallen  on  the  beach ; 
and  the  inhabitants  thought  that  when  the  rains  began 
greater  slips  would  occur.    The  effect  of  the  vibration  on 
the  hard  primary  slate  which  composes  the  foundation  of 
the  island  was  still  more  curious ;  the  superficial  parts  of 
some  narrow  ridges  were  as  completely  shivered  as  if  they 
had  been  blasted  by  gunpowder," 

Mc  Darwin  stales  that  this  convulsion  has  been  more 
effectual  in  lessening  the  size  of  the  Island  of  Quiriquina 
than  the  ordinaiy  wear  and  tear  of  the  sea  and  weather 
during  the  course  of  a  whole  century.  He  landed  on  the 
next  day,  and  visited  Talcahuano,  and  afterward  Ooncep- 
don,  and  was  impressed  with  the  awful  yet  interesting 
spectacle  he  beheld.  He  writes  :  '*The  earthquake  com- 
menced at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  In  Gonoep- 
don  each  house,  or  row  of  houses,  stood  by  itself  a  heap 
or  line  of  ruins ;  but  in  Talcahuano,  owing  to  the  great 
wave,  little  more  than  one  layer  of  bricks,  tiles  and  timber, 
with  here  and  there  a  part  of  a  wall  left  standing,  could  be 
distinguished.  The  first  shock  was  very  sudden.  The 
Major-domo  of  Quiriquina  told  me  that  the  first  notice  he 
recdved  of  it  was  finding  both  the  horse  he  rode  and  him- 
self rolling  on  the  ground,  and  on  rising  up  he  was  again 
thrown  down.  Innumerable  small  tremblings  followed 
the  great  earthquake,  and  within  twdve  days  no  less  than 
three  hundred  were  counted.  In  the  town  of  Concepdon, 
which  was  bnilt  with  all  the  streets  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  ruin  was  caused  by  a  shock  or  vibration 
coming  from  the  southwest  This  upset  all  the  houses 
placed  northwest  and  southeast,  and  fissures  opened  in  the 
ground  along  the  direction  of  the  houses.  Some  build- 
ings, such  as  the  cathedral,  stood  in  part,  and  were  often 
found  twisted ;  but  the  rest  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
stones  rolled  away." 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  was  violently  shaken,  so  that 
trees  beat  against  each  other,  and  a  volcano  burst  forth 
into  activity  close  to  the  shore.  Moreover,  Ghiloe,  about 
340  miles  southward  of  Concepdon,  was  shaken,  and  two 
existing  volcauoes  in  the  Andes,  close  by,  burst  forth. 
Vast,  indeed,  was  the  land  surface  shaken,  and  a  corre- 
sponding earthquake  seems  to  have  occurred  beneath  the 
sea.  The  wave  already  alluded  to  was  its  result  For, 
shortly  after  the  shock  at  Conoepcion,  a  great  wave  was 
seen  from  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  approaching 
with  a  sm<»oth  outlme  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  along 
shore  it  t^»re  np  trees  and  houses  as  it  swept  onward  with 
irresistible  force.    At  the  head  of  the  bay  it  broke  into  a 
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perfect  line  of  white  foaming  breakers,  which  ruahed  up  to 
a  height  of  twenty-three  feet  above  the  highest  Spring 
tides.  Their  force  moved  a  gun  with  its  carriagap  weigh- 
ing four  tons,  more  than  fifteen  feet  In  one  part  of  the 
bay  a  ship  was  pitched  high  and  dry  on  shore,  and  was 
carried  ofJE^  again  driven  on,  and  again  earned  ofL  The 
great  wave  travded  slowly. 

Terrible  as  waa  the  loss  of  life,  and  vast  as  was,  the  loss 
of  property,  the  permanent  effects  of  this  earthquake  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  were  indeed  remarkable.  The 
land  round  the  bay  was  upraised  two  or  three  feet,  and 
about  thirty  miles  cff  the  elevation  was  greater,  and  the 
inhttbitants  got  shell-fish  off  the  rocks  which  they  had  to 
dive  for  previously.  Finally,  the  space  of  the  earth  idong 
which  volcanic  matter  was  cast  forth  that  day  was  720 
miles  in  one  line  and  400  in  another  line,  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  This  catastrophe  was  a  grand  repetition  of 
one  which  occurred  in  the  same  locality  eighty-four  years 
before  (1751).  The  aodent  town  of  Penco  was  then  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  sea  rolled  in  over  it 
The  ancient  port  was  rendered  usdess,  and  the  inhabit*, 
ants  built  another  town  about  ten  miles  from  the  seacoasi^ 
in  order  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  similar  inundationsi 
This  was  Concepdon. 

The  west  coast  of  South  America  appears,  indeed,  to  he 
the  land  of  earthquakes,  and  of  the  accompanying  sea 
wavel    Thus,  Lyell  records  that  in  1746  Bern  was  vidted, 
on  October  28th,  by,  a  tremendous  earthquake.    In  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  two  hundred  shocks  were  ezperi* 
enced.    The  ocean  twice  retired,  and  returned  impetu- 
ously tfpon  the  land ;  Lima  was  destroyed,  and  part  of  the 
ooast  near  Callao  was  converted  into  a  bi^.    There  were 
twenty-three  ships,  grefit  and  small,  in  the  harbor  of 
Callao,  of  which  nineteen  were  sunk,  and  the  other  four, 
among  which  was  a  frigate  called  i&m  J^frmin,  were  car- 
ried l>y  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  great  distance  up  the 
country,  and  left  on  dry  ground  at  a  considerable  height 
above  tiie  sesr    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  dty 
amounted  to  4,000,  and  only  200  escaped,  twenty-two  of 
•whom  were  saved  on  a  small  fragment  of  the  fort  of  Vers 
Cruz,  which  remained  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  town. 
Other  portions  of  its  site  were  compleCely  covered  with 
heaps  of  sand  and  gmveL 

Earthquakes  are  common  on  the  other  dde  of  this  regioDi 
and  occasionally  affect  the  West  Indian  Islands  severely. 
An  old,  yet  well-recorded,  instance,  is  that  of  the  earth- 
quake of  Jamaica,  in  1692.  The  ground  swelled  and 
heaved  like  a  roUing  sea,  and  was  traversed  by  numerous 
cracks,  200  or  300  of  which  were  seen  at  a  time,  opening 
and  then  closing  rapidly  again.  Many  people  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  these  rents ;  some  the  earth  caught  by  the 
middle  and  squeezed  to  death  ;  the  heads  only  of  c^ers 
appeared  above  ground ;  and  some  were  engulfed,  and  then 
cast  forth  again  with  great  quantities  of  water.  Such  was 
the  devastation,  that  even  in  Port  Royal,  then  the  capital, 
wnere  more  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing 
than  in  the  whole  island  besides,  three-quarters  of  the 
buildings,  together  with  the  ground  they  stood  on,  sank 
down,  with  their  inhabitants,  entirdy  under  water.  The 
large  stone  houses  on  the  harbor  side  subdded  so  as  to  be 
from  twenty -four  to  forty-eight  feet  under  water;  yet 
many  of  them  appear  to  have  remained  standing,  for  it  is 
stated  that  after  the  earthquake  the  mastheads  of  several 
ships  wrecked  in  the  harbor,  together  with  the  chimney- 
tops  of  houses,  were  seen  just  projecting  above  the  waves. 
A  tract  of  lauil  around  the  town,  about  1,000  acres  in  ex- 
tent sank  down  in  less  than  one  minute  during  the  first 
shock,  and  the  pea  immedtatelv  msbed  in.  The  Swan 
fri^nite.  which  was  repdring  in  the  wharf,  was  driven  over 
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the  tops  of  many  buildings,  and  tlirown  upon  one  of  the 
roofs,  throngli  which  it  broke.  The  breadth  of  one  of  the 
streets  is  said  to  hafe  been  doubled  bj  the  earthquaka 
Lyell  states  that  he  was  informed  bj  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  0.  Hamilton  that  he  frequently  saw  the  submerged 
houses  of  Port  Bojal  in  the  year  1780,  in  that  part  of  the 
harbor  wbioh  lies  between  the  town  and  the  usual  anchor- 
age for  men-of-war ;  and  that  Lieutenant  Jefifery,  R  N., 
saw  the  remains  of  houses  in  four  or  eight  fathoms  in  clear 
water.  Out  of  the  town  the  ruin  was  vast  Some  planta- 
tions sank,  and  were  covered  in  after  years  by  a  lake  of 
fresh  water ;  several  tenements  were  buried  in  landslips  ; 
and  one  plantation  was  removed  half  a  mile,  by  a  slide 
from  its  place — growing  crops  and  alL  Between  Spanish 
Town  and  "Sixteen-mile  Walk*'  the  high  and  perpendic- 
ular difb  bounding  the  river  fell  in,  stopped  the  passage 
of  the  river,  and  flooded  the  latter  place.  Tbe  Blue 
Mountains  were  much  shattered,  fissured,  and  their  soil 
set  loose  in  landslips. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  residing  on  a 
small  island  near  the  principal  town  of  Martinique,  in  a 
house  built  mainly  of  wood.  Early  one  morning,  whilst 
dressing,  he  felt  a  alight  shook  of  an  earthquake,  and, 
taking  up  his  watch,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ran  out 
into  the  grounds.  Immediately  afterward  a  second  shock 
was  felt,  and  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  on  raising  his 
eyes  saw  the  building  collapsing  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
cards,  and  also  a  great  dust  over  the  town  in  the  distance. 
In  three  seconds  all  was  quiet  jxnderground,  but  parts  of 
the  house  kept  fallmg.  An  hour  or  two  afterward,  when 
the  dust  and  smoke  were  carried  off  by  the  wind,  the  town 
on  the  island  opposite  was  seen  to  be  %  mere  wreck.  On 
landing  there  as  soon  as  was  possible,  and  on  inquiring  of 
the  people  the  nature  of  the  shock,  it  was  generally  stated 
that  it  lasted  at  least  twenty  minutes— eo  great,  under  the 
influoioe  of  terror  and  danger,  was  the  discrepancy. 

The  late  Mr.  David  Forbes  was  residing  at  Mendoza,  a 
town  on  the  flanks  of  the  Andes,  dose  to  the  great  plains 
running  for  many  miles  to  the  east — a  quiet,  lazy  town, 
where  lite  passed  easily  and  where  men's  wants  were  not 
very  great,  was  this  very  enjoyable  dty.  Forbes  rode  out 
one  day  with  some  friends,  and  when  some  ipiles  from  the 
town  they  saw  a  long  line  of  dust,  and  thto  a  rolling  mo- 
tion of  the  ground  threw  them  down,  horses  and  alL 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  earthquakes  in  other  parts 
of  the  district,  and  knew  that  something  terrible  must 
have  happened  at  Mendoza.  Galloping  there,  they  found 
the  dty  destroyed,  some  thousands  of  its  inhabitants 
kilhd,  and  for  days  they  worked  at  extricating  the 
wounded.  The  dty  on  the  hillside  had  felt  the  shock 
from  the  plain,  and  this  moved,  but  the  mountain  stood 
still  or  suffered  comparatively  little  movement ;  the  push 
of  earth  against  the  unyielding  hills  threw  down  nearly 
every  house. 

The  years  1811  and  1812  were  terrible  for  their  earth- 
quakes, and  in  the  first  of  them  the  ground  of  South  Oar- 
olini  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  New  M  idrii 
to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  St. 
Frauds  in  another,  was  convulsed  in  sach  a  degree  as  to 
produce  new  lakes  and  islands.  Old  lakes  were  drained, 
water  was  forced  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  trees  were 
bent  down  and  got  their  branches  interl6cked  with  others 
as  they  were  restored  to  their  position.  Lyell  visited  the 
scene  years  afterward,  and  noticed  the  Ukes,  the  rents  in 
the  sdi,  and  the  great  fissures,  and  was  struck  with  the 
grand  vegetation  of  cotton-trees  on  the  district  once  oocn- 
pied  by  a  piece  of  water«  These  results  were  the  prodact 
of  a  suooeesion  of  sbooks,  which  occurred  during  several 
saooessive  months,  8n4  they  seem  to  have  stopped  in  1812. 


after  a  mo3t  destructive  earthquake  took  place  far  south, 
at  Garacas.  The  whole  of  that  city  and  its  splendid 
churches  were  in  an  instant  a  ruin,  and  10,000  people  per- 
ished. A  few  days  afterward  great  rooks  were  detached 
from  a  ndgliboring  mountain,  and  Humboldt  states  that 
the  hills,  consisting  of  hard,  solid  rocks,  shook  more  than 
the  plaina  Subsequently  a  volcano  burbt  forth  far  away 
in  StYinoent. 

In  1869  an  earthquake  visited  Mitylene,  and  in  the  foL 
lowing  years  similar  phenomena  appeared  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Arioa,  Areqnipa  and  Iquiqae  were  destroyed  in  1868, 
and  the  sea  was  so  convulsed  that  the  U.  S.  Ship  Wateret 
was  carried  far  inland  at  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Court  Housa  was  destroyed  at  Independence^  CaL 

Even  BO  late  as  1879,  earthquakes  of  great  violence  shook 
the  highly  volcanic  district  of  San  Salvador.  More  than 
six  hundred  shocks  were  fdt  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
the  year,  and  were  heaviest  near  the  Lake  Ilopany.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  year  a  shock  came  that  broke  the  tele- 
graph wires,  and  made  the  ground  on  which  the  observer 
stood  a  perfect  network  of  cracks.  It  opened  great  springs, 
increased  the  water  supply  of  the  rivulets  to  ten  times  its 
former  amo.unt,  and  muddied  the  waters  of  the  lake.  In 
many  places  thousands  of  tons  weight  of  earth  were  rolled 
down  the  hills  or  slipped  into  valleys.  The  end  of  all  this 
diskirbanoa  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  volcanic  cone 
in  the  lake. 

That  part  of  Southern  Itaiy  which  is  called  Calabria 
Ultra,  and  also  part  of  Sicily,  a  district  situated  between 
the  volcanoes  of  Yesurius  near  Naples,  and  Etna  in  Sidly, 
respectively,  suffered  from  a  great  earthquake  in  1783, 
and  a  second  in  1857.  A  careful  examination  of  the  last 
terrible  visitation  enabled  Mr.  B.  Mallet  to  form  a  theory 
and  explanation  of  the  shock.  It,  moreover,  together  wiUi 
the  examination  of  the  history  of  the  former  catastrophe, 
^labled  the  results  of  the  earthquakes  to  be  noticed,  and 
their  peculiarities  employed  in  reasoning  upon  some  cf 
the  great  geological  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
earth.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Calabria  were 
built  on  isolated  hills,  for  the  sake  of  security  and  defense, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  often 
predpitous  on  three  of  the  rides.  The  district  began  to 
suffer  shocks  in  the  February  of  1783,  ai^d  Pignatoro,  a 
phyddan  who  resided  at  Monteleone,  a  town  placed  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  disturbed  locality,  kept  a  register  of  the 
tremblings,  distinguishing  them  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  violence.  There  were  949  in  that 
year,  of  which  501  were  great ;  and  in  the  following  year 
there  were  151,  of  which  98  were  of  the  first  magnitude. 
They  lasted  until  tbe  end  of  1786. 

The  greatest  amount  of  damage  was  done  at  Oppido, 
and  in  a  radios  of  twenty-two  miles  around  that  town, 
fhe  first  shock,  on  February  5th,  1783,  threw  down  in 
two  minutes  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  dl  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  from  the  western  fianks  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  Calabria  Ultra,  between  the  thixty-dghth  and 
thirty-ninth  paralld  of  latitude,  to  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and 
convulsed  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  The  shock  was 
felt  with  less  severity  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  and  as 
f  ir  north  as  Naples.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  was 
not  nearly  as  great  a?  that  of  many  of  the  South  American 
earthquakes  ;  but  it  happened  in  a  hiehly  dvilized  country, 
ind  at  a  time  when  men  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Dolomieu  were  at  hand  to  investigate  tbe  results,  and 
during  that  ferment  of  scientific  thought  which  distin- 
(tui>hed  the  last  years  of  the  last  century.  Hearsay  and 
traditions  were  therefore  not  included  in  the  history  of  the 
earthquake,  but  caieful  and  trained  observers  noted  hr\f^ 
delineated  the  phenomena. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


Th«  loss  of  life  WM  not  len 
thsn  that  of  40^000  indiTid- 
vtia,  and  at  leut  20,000  died 
Babwqueotlf  from  the  reinltB 
of  injories,  fright  nnd  eipoo- 
nrck  B;  tax  the  greater  sum- 
ber  were  bnried  nnder  the 
minB  of  their  hooMi,  end 
nuD  J  wne  burnt  in  the  eon- 
flagmtiona  vhioh  followed  on 
the  falling  in  and  destmetioB 
of  the  bnildingi,  Dolomiea, 
vbo  visited  Ueaainft  after  the 
shook,  describee  the  <i%j  as 
still  presenting,  ftt  least  at  » 
diatanoe,  an  imperfeot  image 
of  its  anoient  splendor.  Every 
house  was  injoiedlbnt  the  - 
wsJIs  were  st&ndiDg ;  the 
whole  popnlalion  had  taken 


a  tftOA  w  law. 


refoge  in  wooden  hats  in  the 

■  noghbcahood,  and  nil  was  d' 
lenee  in  the  atiests ;  it  sewned 
■>  if  the  oi^  had  beat  d««o- 

I  lated  b;  the  plugne.  Bnt  Iw 
writes,  "When  I  pMsed  orer 
to  OeUbria,  and  first  beheld 
Folistena,  the  aoene  of  borm 
almost  deprived  na  of  mj 
faonltiee — my  mind  wm  filled 
with  mingled  compaaaion  aod 
terror.  Nothing  had  eecaped 
■"—tit  was  levied  with  the 
dust ;  not  a  single  boose  or 
pieoe  of  wall  remained  ;  and 
on  all  aides  were  he«ps  of 
stone,   so    destitnte    of    form 

,  that  they  gave  no  oonoeptiiHt 
of  there  ever  having  been  a 
town  on  the  qxtb" 

One  of  the  meet  gigastio  re- 
soUa  of  this  earthquake  was 
the  disoonneotion  of  the  strata 

'  oonsbtlng  of  softer  aabetanoM 
from  the  granilatnd  hard  loek, 
whic^  th^  flanked,  along  the 


smcT  or  sAKvqiriKB  a*  st.  twhus  u 


Apennines.  Thw  fbsestth  tn 
the  granite  of  the  monntaiiis 
Oanlone^  £sop<^  Bagia  and 
Aapromonte  slid  ova  the  BoUd 
and  steeply  inolined  hard 
rook,  and  desoended  bodily 
into  the  plains  low«r  down, 
leaving  almost  nnintemptedly 
from  St  Qeorge  to  b^ond  8L 
Obiistina,  a  distance  of  fmn 
nine  to  ten  miles,  a  ehMB 
between  the  soft  and  hard 
took.  The  formation  of  loo* 
gitodinal  valleys  In  relation  to 
Uonntun  ohaina  may  thtfs* 
,tore  be  the  result  of  etfth- 
qnake  in  the  first  instanee.  A 
whirling  movement  was  ex- 
erted in  some  plaoes,  sadtiie 
upper  stones  of  obdisks  tf^ 
pillars    were    displaettd,    tbi 
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lower  retaining  their  dbdaI  positiDn,  and  the  dieplacement 
was  that  of  tnming  ronnd  more  or  lesa.  Masses  of  earth  were 
oaat  apvard,  aad  thu  pavemenb-Btonea  of  aome  towna  were 
fonad  Ijing  with  their  lowaat  aidts  upward,  whibt  there 
were  wetl-aathentioated  instances  of  the  upward  casting  to 
the  height  of  aome  feet  of  loosel^-l^ing  atracturea.  The 
rending  and  flsanriog  of  the  ground  at  Messina  were  re- 
markable, and  the  formerly  level  ahore  was  Blanted  or  in- 
clined toward  the  sea,  and  the  watar  was  ionnd  to  be 
deeper ;  moreover,  the  qnity  sank  down  loniteen  inohea 
below  aea  level,  and  the  honaea  oloae  bj  were  much  As- 
snrad.  In  the  ttrritorj  of  Soriano  faulting  of  strata  oc- 
cnrred,  and  one  part  became  aome  ten  feet  lower  than  thd 
rest  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  town  of  TerranuoTS  some 
honaea  were  aeen  nplifted  above  the  common  level,  and  in 
some  streets  the  soil  appeared  tbrftst  up  anil  abutted 
against  the  walla,  and  a  circular  tower  pt  solid  masonry 
bod  pert  of  Ita  foundation  heaved  ont  of  the  gronnd. 

Men  and  cattle  were  engulfed  in  the  QBSnres  which 
opened  as  the  shock  proceeded,  and  at  Ferooarne  the  fis- 
suiog  oonld  be  compared  to  the  cracks  in  a  starred  and 
halt-broken  pane  of  glosa  in  their  number  and  diieciion. 
Deep  abysses  oocurred,  and  at  Oannamaria  four  farm- 
boasGB,  aererel  oil  stores,  and  aome  dwellings  were  so 
completely  lost  in  a  ohaam,  that  no  vestigea  have  ever  ap- 
peared. Borne  of  thtse  craoka  and  rendinga  led  to  anbter- 
ranean  cavitiea  which  had  existed  before.  Some  plains 
were  covered  with  oinnilar  hollows,  for  the  moat  part  abont 
the  size  of  oarriage-wheela  ;  and  when  they  got  Med  with 
water,  they  resembled  shallow  wella,  Usually  they  were 
funuel-shaped,  and  the  tnlM  part  went  into  the  earth  for 
a  greater  or  less  diatanoe.  On  the  other  hand,  cones  of 
■and  were  thrown  np  with  water,  and  especially  on  marshy 
lands.  The  landslips  orosaed  many  a  river  and  blocked  it 
up,  canaing  a  lake  to  form  in  the  valley  ;  and  the  Govern- 
meat  reporters  gave  218  lakes  as  having  this  origin. 

Along  the  ooast  of  the  Stnita  of  Messina,  near  the  oele> 
brated  rock  of  Scytla,  the  fall  of  hnga  maseea  from  the 
oliflb  overwhelmed  villas 
and  gardens ;  and  the 
Uonnt  Jaci  was  so  shaken 
that  a  great  mass  of  it 
rolled  down.  Immediate- 
ly afterward,  the  sea, 
riaing  more  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the 
district,  swept  away  men, 
oatUa,  and  ttoata,  destroy- 
ing the  Priooa  of  Soylla 
and  1,430  of  hia  people. 

A  violent  earth  qnake 
occurred  in  Cntoh,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Indus,  on 
January  16tb,  1819,  and 
the  movement  was  felt 
over  a  radios  of  1,000 
miles  to  the  northeast, 
east,  and  aontheast. 
Deepening  of  the  estuary  and  sinking  of  the  fort  and 
village  of  Sindtee,  and  the  inrush  of  the  sea  oovering 
2,000  square  miles,  were  the  principal  results;  but  an 
extent  of  country  fifty  milea  long  and  sixteen  broad  was 
permanently  elevated  ten  feet 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  dnring  the  study  of  these  de- 
Boriptions  of  earthquakee,  that  both  land  and  tea  are 
affected  ;  and  it  ia  equally  troe  that  meteoric  phenomena 
are  also  frequently  observed.  The  movement  progresses 
from  a  certain  spot,  and  is  more  intense  in  some  plaoea 
than  in  others,  and  acts  differently  on  certain  plaoes  on  the 


plain,  hilt,  and  coasb  The  repetition  of  shocks,  of  greater 
or  less  seventy,  wet:k  after  week,  is  hi  be  noticed,  and  also 
their  extension  over  great  apaces  ;  their  relation  to  other 
atid  didtant  earthquakes,  and  to  the  ontbnrat  ol  votouoes, 
must  have  been  noticed.  The  earthquake  often  precedes 
the  volcanic  eruption,  and  these  last  have  beeu  called 
saftty-vulvej,  but  really  they  ate  both  part  of  a  grand  phe- 
nomenoi:.  The  results  of  the  shook— a  movement  from 
witQin,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  to  the  surface— must  im- 
press everybody  with  tbe  grandeur  of  the  oocnirenct-. 
The  tipheavHl  and  subsidence  of  land,  the  fissuring  of  tbo 
eurtb,  the  slipping  of  land,  and  the  fall  of  rocks,  are  mobt 
impartunt  in  tlieir  relation  tc  permanent  obangea  in  the  as- 
pect of  nature.  The  great  waves  of  the  sea,  produced  by  up- 
heaval or  snbeidence  of  piirta  of  the  coast  line,  or  even  of 
tlie  deep  sea  floor,  are  terrible.  The  inrush  and  refinx 
wear  the  land,  aad'do  more  in  the  way  of  change  in  •  Uw 
minntea  than  can  be  performed -dnring  oeaturies  of  or- 
dinary wear  and  tear.  Often  distant  oonntries,  like  New 
Zealand,  learn  of  South  American  rarthqaakes  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  wave;^  which  have  croaaed  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  the  Pacific  hour  after  hour  in  their  deetmctive 
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A  WjTai(-Fn.Tuimo  Tihk, — The  flgares  [llDBtratethepIiin  and 

bnliiilDss  t< 
.,  fetiowlDt;  lbs  -ruinloir  of  tba  Ulosgow  dEo- 
.1 ...j]  flmj^g  (bo  TooOag  ot 


alau  taiigUt  him 

depth  U  oapubla  ot  8t<  rla^t  tbls  amount  ol  wuler,  «  ben  It  1b  being 
Dsed  for  houaotiolcl  parposea  ut  the  same  tims.  A  doeirable  posl- 
tlou  (ur  the  tanlt  being  ohoaea,  a  cyllndriCHl  cavlly  should  b«  dug 
to  the  depih  and. diameter  ot  1  >  taet.  thus  affording  U  laches  ol 
tblolUBas  tor  puddle,  ■,!  behee  For  brlcK-wallliiK.  nod  12  laet  tnr 
water.  The  wall  eh^uld  be  lormed  ol  well-bunied  brloke,  9  iDChaa 
long,  3  Inabea  broad,  and  i  Insboi  thlalf,  ballc  on  the  ^r<A  prbicl- 
pie  tor  strength.    The  expeiiBo  of  tbe  wbole,  Inciuiling  pniap. 


need  tot  amount  lo  mors  than  flOO.  The  tAnk  la  fitted  wlih  sup- 
ply-pnmp  and  waate-olpes,  and  b.  man-hole  tor  atnonslDK  par- 
poses.  The  alter  la  prepared  bysproadlnga  IS-lnob  biiper  of  tre«b 
wood  oharooal.  broken  Into  lamps  about  1  Inch  acrot«,  over  tti* 
t>ottom  ot  the  tucK;  over  tbie  1b  laid  a  Htratnm  of  very  floe  ani- 
mal (ot  wood)  ebareool  dust  Intimately  mliod  wltb  para  sand  ; 
and  orerthlsiaBgalu  a  13-lDOh  layer  ot  pure  sand  only  The  water, 
when  flUered,  is  very  limpid  and  free  from  Impurlllee.and  IB, 
moreover,  as  oold  as  well-water  la  tbe  aoltricst  weathur. 

Jiwisn  LoNOBvrn.— Some  remarkable  etatlBtlna  have  lately 
l>eoD  pabUabed,  oonanmlng  the  Jews.  It  appears  [toed  tbe  toont 
oaretnl  'nrman  estimates  that  there  ore  twelve  mlllloDS  ot  tbis 
raee  In  the  irorld,  or  one  Rebrew  to  one  bnndred  and  sixteen  ot 
^1  meaklnd.  In  Frankfort  the  oomparatlve  loaireTlty  oi  Cbrlat- 
lans  and  Jews  was  as  follows ;  ODe-tonrtli  ol  ail  Chrlstlaas  bom  died 
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in  seven  years :  the  same  proportion  of  Jews  lived  above  twenty- 
eigtit  yean*.  One-half  ot  the  Christians  died  in  thirty-six  years 
and  a  half;  of  the  Jews  one- half  lived  more  thau  flfty-inree  >ear:». 
The  remaining  fourth  of  the  Christians  were  dead  at  sixty  years, 
and  of  the  Jews  not  till  seventy-one  years,  in  Prussia,  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  christiaus  lived  to  .be  fourteen  years  old, 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Jews.  Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  Christians 
endured  till  theit  twentieth  year,  but  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Jews. 
In  loO.UUO  of  the  Christian  populatlou  there  were  14  >  deaths,  and 
only  etghty-nlne  deaths  among  the  same  numoer  of  Jews.  Long 
life  is  in  ihe  Jewish  faith  their  evidence  of  the  Dlvlue  approvaL 
These  statistics  prove,  so  far  as  they  go^  that  they  have  it  mora 
than  the  Christiaos  around  them.  Or  else  they  prove  that  Christ- 
ians are  not  as  faithful  to  the  laws  of  life  as  the  Hebrews.  A 
diffe  enoe  of  cue- fourth  and  more  in  the  average  duration  of  exlst- 
enoe  is  certainly  remarkable.  Is  it  not  aotually  true  that  Jewish 
ohddren  are  better  brought  up  and  cared  for  than  the  children  of 
Christian  populatious  ? 

Imtkabstimo  Tests  Mads  bt  thv  Govkbnhemt  Chemist.^ 
Dr.  Edward  u.  Love,  the  present  Analytical  Chemist  for  the 
Qovemment,  has  recently  made  some  iutereeting  experiments 
as  to  the  comparative  value  of  t>aking  powdon*.  Dr.  Love's 
tests  were  made  to  determine  what  brands  are  the  most  economi- 
cal to  use.  And  as  their  capacity  lies  In  their  leavening  power, 
tests  were  directed  solely  to  ascertain  thA  available  gas  of  each 
powder.  Dr.  Love's  report  given  the  following :  "  The  prices  at 
which  baking  powders  are  sold  to  consumers  I  find  to  be  usu- 
ally fifty  cents  per  pound.  I  have  theretore  calculated  their 
relative  commercial  values  according  to  the  volume  of  gas 
yielded,  on  a  basis  of  fifty  cents  cost  per  pound.' 


II 


M  .me  of  B«kliic  Powder. 


••  Boyal  *•  (cream  tartar  powder). 

**  Patapeco  "  (alum  powder)    

**  Bumf^rd's  "  (phosKbaie)  fresh 

old 

••  Hanford'a  None  Such  " 

••  Bedhead*^" 

*' Charm  "  (<^(i™  powder) 

«'  Amazon  "  (alum  powder).. 

*-  Cleveland  s "  (short  weight  \o%.),. 

••C«ar" 

•  •  Price's  Oream  " 

"Lewis's"  condensed. 

••Andrew's  Pearl" .. 

••Hecaer's  Perfect" 

Bulk  Powder. 

Balk  Aerated  Powder 


ATftlleMc  Owl- Coble 
Incites  per  each 
Ounce  Powder. 


127  4 
12fi.3 
l^^S 
b2.7 
1316 

n7.o 

116.9 

111.9 
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Per  Pound. 
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''NoTB.— I  regard  all  alum  powders  as  very  unwholesome. 
Phosphate  and  tartaric  add  powders  liberate  their  gas  too  freely 
In  process  of  baking,  or  under  varying  cUmatio  ohangea  suffer  de- 
terioration." 

LmoNous  PAnfTZMO.— iViZ  nn^  «u&  sots.— The  Japanese,  nine 
hundred  years  ago,  seem  to  have  been  practically  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  luminous  painting,  and  thus  to  have  anticipated  Mr. 
Balmain.  In  looking  throu/h.  the  article  "yo"  (pictures)  in  the 
Binico- Japanese  £ncyolopeddia,  ''Wakan  san  sal  dzu-ye  "  (Illus- 
trated Description  oi  the  Three*  Powers,  te.,  heaven,  earth  and 
man),  1  recently  oame  upon  a  pos-^age,  of  which  the  following 
Blightly  condensed  rendering  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  interact 
to  your  readers:  *'  In  the  hul-yen  (Lel-yuen,  Oarden  of  Sundries 
—a  sort  of  Chinese  Collectanea)  we  read  of  one  tl  Ngoh,  who  had 
II  picture  of  an  ox.  Every  day  the  ox  left  the  pictuie-frame  to 
graze,  and  returned  to  sleep  within  it  at  night.  This  picture  came 
£ito  the  possession  of  the  £mperor  T'ai  Tsung.  of  the  ^ung  dy- 
nasty (A.D.  976-988),  who  showed  it  to  his  courtiers,  and  asked 
tliem  for  an  explanation,  which  none  of  them,  however,  could  give. 
At  last  a  certain  buddbibt  priest  said  that  the  Japanese  found 
Bome  nacreous  substance  within  the  flesh  of  a  kind  of  oyster  they 
picked  up  when  the  rooks  were  bared  at  low  tide,  and  that  ther 
ground  tnia  into. a  color-material,  and  then  painted  pictures  with  it 
which  were  iuvisible  by  day  and  luminous  by  night."  *'  ^o 
doubt,"  adds  theAuthor  of  the  encyclopaedia, "  when  it  is  said  that 
the  ox  left  the  fioture-frame  during  the  day  to  go  a-grazing,  it  is 
meant  simply  that  duriug  the  day  the  figure  of  the  ox  was  not 
visible." 

Wbll  may  men  speak  of  **  old  *'  Norway.  Even  as  regards 
human  records,  its  antiquity  goes  back  fi&r  enough  to  merit  that 
appellation.  But  if  we  pass  to  the  earlier  history  of  Europe  the 
fitness  of  the  epithet  becomes  singularly  impressive.  To  that 
northern  region  of  tableland  and  valley  the  geologist  looks  as  tne 
cradle  of  the  continent  The  plaios  of  Russia  and  Germany  are 
formations  but  of  yesterday.  The  Utals,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  high  grounds  of  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  Centml  France  hsve 
appeared  at  various  widely  separated  epochs,  and  have  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  in  a  long  oourse  of  aflfes.  But  the  uplands  of 
Bcandinavia.  though  they,  too,  have  not  been  without  their  muta- 
tions, already  existed  as  land  almost  at  the  b€wrinning  of  those 
ages  which  are  chronicled  in  the  rocky  records  of  the  earth's  crust 
Prom  the  sand  and  mud  washed  down  from  these  uplands  the 
formations  have  been  derived  out  of  which,  for  example,  most  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Wales  and  Ireland  have  bean  built  up. 
Bo  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  earliest  land  of  Europe  rone  in  the  north 
and  northwest  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  continent  has  been 
over  the  traot  of  shallow  sea  by  which  the  first  land  was  boonded. 


There  is  thus  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  study  of  the  geological 
structiue  and  history  of  Scandinavia.  It  Is  in  that  region  that  by 
far  the  largest  fragment  of  archtean  Europe  exists,  and  that  ths 
dsta  are  chiefly  to  oe  sought  from  which  the  earliest  chapters  of 
Luropean  geological  history  must  be  written. 


ENTERTAININa  COLOM. 

Show  us  the  man  whose  waist  has  ever  been  enoompassed  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Is  THSSB  a  soul  living  who  has  heard  a  sentiment  emanating 
from  the  breast  of  veal  ? 

If  a  man  sitting  on  a  chest  is  shot  at,  he  would  prefer.  It  hit  at 
all,  to  be  hit  in  his  chest 

Whbn  a  man  speaks  to  a  lamppost  and  cautions  it  not  ^ 
"  bob  round  ho,"  it  shows  that  tne  poti  is  getting  irregular  in  its 
habits,  and  needs  looking  after. 

A  WBitcHBD  old  bachelor  su^^ests  a  "  model  wife**  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  "  steam  nian"->allxture  in  the  house,  speeohless, 
and  able  to  do  the  work  for  a  family  of  fifteen. 


An  organ-grinder,  suspecting  that  his  monkey  was  In  the 
habit  of  **  Knocking  down  "  a  portion  of  his  receipts,  now  compels 
the  quadrupedal  collector  to  use  a  bell-punch. 

A  TOONQ  gentleman  recently  at  an  evening  entertainment  was 
asked  by  a  number  of  gushing  and  music-lovmg  ladles  if  he  would 
play.    "  certainly/'  he  said ;  '*  bring  on  the  cards." 

Bijndman's  BtTiT  is  suppossd  to  come  nearer  to  genuine  hu- 
man sympathy  than  anv  other  amusement  known  to  the  children 
of  men,  because  it  ia  a  feUow  feeling  for  afMov>^!reaitire* 

A  soBOOiiif  isjBB  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  making  a  boy  un- 
derstand his  lesion.  Finally  he  succeeded,  and  remarked :  '*  If 
it  wasn't  for  me  you  would  be  the  biggest  donkey  in  the  town.'* 


€t 


YfSY,**  asked  a  lady  of  an  old  judge—"  why  cannot  a  woman 
become  a  successful  lawyer,  I'd  like  to  know  r'  "  Because,"  an- 
swered the  Judge,  "  she  is  too  fond  of  giving  her  opinion  without 
pay." 

WusNBVKu  you  find  a  house  with  a  motto  **  Welcome  1"  hung  so 
that  it  catches  everv  eye,  you  needn't  be  surprised  at  a  oold 
dinner,  and  a  hint  that  keeping  a  boarding-house  doesn't  pay  in 
these  times. 

A  Frbncr  paper  gave  an  aocount  of  a  fatal  duel,  near  Paris, 
and  a  wit,  on  reading  the  paragraph,  exclaimed :  "This  will  never 
do  I  There  are  fatal  railroad  and  steamboat  accidents  enough, 
without  such  distressing  casualties  in  duels  I" 

A  Gebmak  newspaper  lately  gave  Its  readers  the  following 
interesting  piece  of  information :  *'The  Bev.  Pelham  Lale  has 
been  committed  for  sontempt  of  court  to  the  prison  of  Holloway. 
HuUoway  is  a  town  near  London,  famous  for  its  pills.*' 

Thb  Wats  of  Good  Sooistt.— A  man  who  had  suddenly  so- 

anired  great  wealth  recently  attended  a  dinner-party  at  which 
lere  was  the  usual  fillet  of  beef  with  mushrooms.  While  en- 
gaged upon  the  beef  he  whispered  to  his  neighbor,  "  Do  you  eat 
the  dothes-pe^  heads,  too  ?" 

Cbiticisic— "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  X 's  new  five  act 

tragedy  ?"  *'  Hum  1  There  were  five  of  us  in  our  box,  not  bad 
Judge's  of  a  play  as  Judges  go,  and  we  all  agreed  that  one  act 
should  have  been  omitted."  **  Indeed  I  Whion  act  ?"  *'  Well,  na 
two  of  us  agreed  ou  that  point" 

Miss  Flibtinoton:  *'Tes,  I  lik6  the  place  very  much,  majors 
you  have  such  a  Joliv  set  of  men  down  here."  The  Major :  "  Yes, 
awfidly  Jolly.  You  d  better  steel  your  heart,  Miss  Flirtlngton,  in 
case  of  accident^.''  Mitu  F. :  "  Well,  while  I'm  about  it,  miyor, 
I'd  rather  steal  somebody's  else's,  dont  you  know  1" 

Thb  Fob  .— "  Why  is  it,"  said  a  bore  to  a  friend,  **  thi^ou  call 
on  me,  yet  are  never  at  home  when  I  oall  on  you  V  "  Well,  yoa 
see."  replied  the  other,  "  it  is  because  when  I  come  to  Tour  house 
and  you  bore  me,  I  can  take  my  hpt  and  go ;  whereas.  If  I  were  at 
home  to  you,  and  you  bored  me,  I  oouldna  very  well  turn  you  out. 
you  know  1" 

THB   DZFFBBXMCB. 

Whxk  ladles  meet 

Upon  the  street. 
With  kisses  every  time  they  greet; 

But  men,  more  mild. 

Go  not  so  vrild: 
They  meet,  and  part  when  both  have  **  smiled." 

FoxLiD.— A  husband,  who  had  been  very  unhappy  hi  his 
wedded  life,  left  a  will  giving  his  widdw  thirtar  thousand  a  year 
as  long  as  she  remained  a  widow,  and  all  his  fortune  if  she  mar- 
ried 8iain,for,  he  maliciously  added,  "Ivpint  another  man  la 
know  now  wretched  she  made  me,  and  he  msy  find  some  con- 
solation in  mv  money."  The  widow  was  not  long  In  finding  an- 
other husband,  and  out  of  spitD  to  her  former  spouse,  makes  lbs 
present  husband  sunremely  happy,  and  the  wealth  of  the  de- 
oeasiHi  is  an  Immense  factor  to  that  end.  Women  are  oontrary 
creatures,  and  men  dont  understand  them* 


WAITING  AT  THE   DOOR 
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PRESIDENT    GARFIELD    AND     HIS 

CABINET. 

By  George  Alfred  Townsbnd. 

The  writer  of  this  contribntioii  was  walking  toward  the 
White  House,  at  Washington,  about  three  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  6th,  when  he  came  upon  Senator 
Blaine,  soberlj  crossing  the  avenue  from  the  White  House 
gate.  Mr.  Blaine  bent  out  of  his  course  a  little,  put  out 
his  hand,  and  said :  "  You  like  early  information  ?  Walk 
Dp  toward  my  house  a  short  way,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
Cabinet"  He  had  the  minute  before  received  the  full 
news  himself,  which  wa?,  perhaps,  already  on  its  way  to 
the  Oapitol,  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  I  turned  about, 
and  this  remarkable  man,  with  the  openness  of  a  father  or 
guardian,  repeated  over  the  list  I  had  not  been  on  pleas- 
ant terms  with  him  for  several  years,  but  he  had  closed 
the  gap  in  an  instant. 

••Windom,"  said  he,  "for  the  Treasury;  Eirkwood, 
Interior ;  McVeagh,  Attorney-General ;  Hunt,  Navy  ;  Rob- 
ert Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War ;  Mr.  James,  Postmaster- 
General  ;  and  your  humble  servant.  State." 

As  he  pronounced  these  names  we  were  passing  the  old 
Hogers  house,  where  Secretary  of  State  Seward  had  been 
stabbed  by  an  assassin,  and  had,  with  the  foxiness  of  an 
old  diplomatist,  though  an  invalid  and  with  a  broken  arm, 
rolled  out  of  his  bed  immediately,  and  rolled  under  it 
Where,  in  the  annals  of  personal  resources,  did  any  minister 
at  sixty-four  ever  beat  this  ?  Yet  my  friend,  the  new  Sec- 
retary, oould,  I  believe,  have  done  it  twice  as  welL 

"  How  does  it  strike  you,  Mr.  Blaine  ?" 

"  This,  at  least,  can  be  said  of  it,"  replied  the  new  head 
of  the  Oabinet — '*  there  is  not  another  man  upon  it  who 
has  been  for  Blaine  for  President"  He  then  added,  still 
reflectively,  walking  along:  "But,  regarding  statesman- 
ship to  be  wise  oonoession,  as  I  have  always  done,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  Cabinet" 

The  man  who  thus  gave  me,  unsolicited,  what  everybody 
in  Washington  was  yearning  to  learn,  has  probably  filled 
the  most  popular  niche  in  American  politics  since  Henry 
Clay.  Without  the  least  imitation,  he  is  probably  as  suc- 
cessful, as  real,  and  as  attractive  as  Clay.  An  affectionate, 
graceful  nature,  competing  in  the  cold  upper  pastures  of 
ambition,  must  needs  yield  a  little  too  much,  produce 
hatreds,  make  misstep^,  and  fidl  far,  oft  and  again.  But 
a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  has  abeady  been 
Speaker  of  his  Legislature,  three  times  Speaker  of  Congress, 
seven  times  elected  to  Congress,  twice  put  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  twioe  nearly  nominated  President,  and 
only  defeated  in  convention  by  the  concurrent  jealousy  of 
all  the  other  candidates,  and  who  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  he  was  on  the  floor  of  Congress  the  leader  of 
his  party  and  the  most  attractive  Senator  as  well,  surely 
has  had  no  superior  in  this  country  among  politicians. 
Hp  has  never  been  befriended  by  such  memorable  acci- 
dents as  elevated  Lincoln  to  the  Presidenoy,  or  raised  Chase, 
between  parties,  to  the  Senate.  He  never  wielded  the 
war  patronage  of  a  State  Governor,  like  Morton  and  Kirk- 
wood.  Yet  no  man  ever  so  thoroughly  controlled  the  pol- 
itics of  a  State  to  which  he  was  alien  by  birlh,  and  both 
his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  Senate,  and  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Hamlin,  who  leaves  Washington  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Blaine  asc^ids  into  executive  life,  owed  their  elections 
,to  his  friendship.  He  went  eastward  and  captured  the 
Pilgrim  Fatheni  and  their  children,  and  turned  westward 
from  them  and  nearly  captured  the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  now  as  gray  as  a  badger,  to  use  the  trite 
exprefifiion«  but  his  powerful  frame  and  erect  head,  and 


bright  black  eyes  as  round  as  marbles,  and  ready  langh« 
shake  of  the  himd,  and  sympathetic  response  to  any  man 
of  modesty  and  respect,  bekray  the  heart  of  youth  and  the 
mental  and  physical  athlete.  In  any  vUlage  or  town  of 
the  country,  he  would  have  been  the  most  popular  man. 
Born  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  of  highly  re- 
spectable family  and  connections,  all  Scotch-Irish,  he 
went  to  the  college  of  "  Washington  and  Jefferson,"  in  the 
same  county — through  which  passed  the  National  road — and 
there  distinguished  himself  on  the  playground  and  in  the 
debating  society.  It  was  very  near  Ohio,  separated  only  by 
the  thin  pan-handle  of  Virginia,  and  Blaine  came  that  near 
being  an  Ohio  man.  Ohio  is  the  one  State  of  great  popu- 
lation and  enterprise  which  has  had  no  political  "  boss," 
and  therefore  presents  a  free  group  of  available  men, 
instead  of  some  one  pampered  and  spoiled  favorite.  Our 
three  Presidents  past  have  been  from  Ohio,  and  Blaine  ap- 
pears only  to  have  missed  the  Presidency  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  bosses  of  his  native  State.  Yet  there  he  is  the  idol,  as 
in  his  adopted  State  of  Maine  he  has  been  the  hero. 

Graduating  at   ''Little  Washington"  in  1847,  he  set 
out  to  teach  school,  and  naturally  drifted  down  the  tide 
of  the  Ohia    At  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  while  a  fre&h 
and  popular  teacher,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  wife.  Miss 
Stanwood,  of  Maine,  also  a  teacher  in  that  educational 
town  ;  and  she,  seeing  the  fullness  of  his  temperament,  led 
the  way  back  to  her  native  State,  where  her  family  were 
highly  considered.    He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old. 
He  obtained  employment  on  the  newspapers;  became 
editor  of  the  State  organ,  and  rapidly  made  his  way  up  in 
politics,  and  in  less  than  five  years'  residence  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.     He  thus  repaid  the  obb'ga- 
tions  of  Pennsylvania  to  New  England  in  sending  Frank- 
lin.   By  1862,  known  to  everybody  in  Maine,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  at  the  age  of  thir^-twa    There  he 
rapidly  walked  to  the  head  of  the  body,  and  in  1869,  when 
Grant  was  made  President,  Blaine  became  Speaker  of 
Congress — i)erhaps  the  most  popular  Speaker  Congress 
has  had  in  forty  years.    He  was  a  generous  foe,  a  hospita- 
ble friend,  a  bold  yet  magnanimous  Speaker,  and  wat^fnl 
at  every  point  of  his  behavior  and  resources,    pia  busi- 
ness ability  grew  with  his  reputation.      He  nefi^eoted 
nothing  that  could  equip  him  for  the  great  battle  of  life. 
Before  the  older  politicians  knew  it  well,  ha  was  upon 
them  for  the  Presidency.    But,  of  course,  such  rapid  sue* 
oess  made  numerous  and  great  enemiea     Yel^  tumiag 
aside  to  forgave  many  of   these,   his  career  haa   been 
strengthened,  and  he  Is  to-day  as  vigorous,  as  beloved  and 
formidable  as  ever.    He  has  missed  nothing  in  the  battle 
of  life  but  the  Preudenoy.    That  he  may  yet  receive ;  but 
he  is  loyally  devoted  to  President  Garfield,  and  the  duties 
of  the  State  Department  stand  out  before  him  to  be  grap- 
pled with. 

The  most  difficult  office  President  Garfiuld  had  to  fill 
was  the  Treasury.  It  not  only  required  a  mail  who  would 
have  the  confidence  of  our  financiers  and  merehants,  but 
who  could  be  a  firm,  well-acquainted  politician,  who 
would  not  drive  away  the  President's  political  support, 
nor  yet  weakly  distribute  it  The  people  often  forget  that 
government  is  not  merely  administering  our  institutions, 
but  has  its  party  relations,  as  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
as  the  machinery  of  a  factory  which  is  to  produce  a  certain 
fabric  More  than  eighty  years  ago  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  :  *'  In  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  I  met  with  many  intrinsic  diffionl* 
ties,  and  many  artificial  ones,  proceeding  from  passions 
not  very  worthy,  but  common  to  human  nature,  and  which 
act  with  i>eculiar  force  in  republica" 

Those  organic  peculiarities  of  our  politics  remain  liltla 
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ohastened,  and  probablj  thej  never  will  be.  The  labor 
and  saorifioe  of  keeping  up  our  politioal  organizations  has 
led  the  snooessfal  Senators  and  partj-managers  to  demand 
that  some  reference  to  their  deserts  and  future  be  kept  in 
filling  the  highest  offices.  Oonsummate  as  Hamilton  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  the  better  politician,  Jefferson, 
drove  him  out,  even  bv  resigning  himsell  A  similar  sac- 
rifloe  for  a  jesdoua  end  was  the  resignation  of  General 
Jackson's  Oabinet,  after  it  was  found  that  half  of  them 
were  the  friends  of  Calhoun.  The  publishers  of  reviews 
and  amateur  essays  must  go  to  Washington  to  see  our 
government  operate  as  itia  It  never  will  operate  as  it 
caght  to  do,  and  no  government  ever  did. 

There  was  no  pre-eminent  man  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment after  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Sherman.  He  had 
the  diploma  of  a  most  sucoessful  administration,  and, 
besides,  had  a  good  address, 'midway  between  the  mercan- 
tile and  the  politioaL  He  had  assisted  to  make  nearly  all 
the  laws  entering  into  the  government  of  the  Treasury 
Department  This  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  capable 
maa  a  long  time  in  publio  life,  because,  when  he  comes  to 
Executive  position,  he  is  merely  applying  the  very  laws 
he  has  made  or  debated.  Mr.  Windom  fills  the  latter 
qualification,  at  least  He  has  been  in  Congress  and  the 
Senate  since  the  Civil  War.  Not  a  man  of  the  most  active 
temperament,  nor,  perhaps,  of  the  most  intellectual  type, 
he  has  been  superior  to  most  of  his  associates  in  his  close 
attention  to  his  duties,  his  constant  supervision  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  his  thorough  caution,  yet 
without  any  cunning  in  it  He  has  no  love  of  appearing 
smart,  nor  of  speaking  when  there  is  a  desire  to  hear  him. 
Probably  an  ambitious  man,  he  has  never  allowed  it  to 
incite  him  to  vanity,  nor  make  him  offensive  to  the  hum- 
blest of  hie  constituents. 

He  comes  out  of  that  cradle  of  office-holding  tabnt 
Virginia,  which  supplied  both  Northward  and  Southward 
the  most  available  men  for  affairs  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  Virginia  temperament  is  cool,  yet  acute, 
based  on  courage,  and  with  a  fine  natural  address.  In 
social  intercourse  or  on  horseback,  in  hunting  or  in  battle, 
they  have  preserved  to  this  day  a  temperament  apparently 
begotten  of  their  soil,  and  old  and  settled  as  their  ancient 
dominion.  Their  government  was  something  analogous 
to  the  English  monarchy,  with  a  landed  aristocracy,  yet 
with  powerful  rebellious  elements  in  it,  such  as  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  headed  in  England,  and  therefore,  while  the 
Commonwealth  was  closely  administered,  the  spirit  of 
party  in  Virginia  was  ever  fierce.  Good  politicians  make 
good  government 

Senator  Windom*s  name  is  Englbh,  and  was  probably 
spelled  at  one  time  "  Wyndham,"  in  which  form  it  will 
be  at  once  recognized.  His  people  were  of  the  ordinary 
respectable  type  of  frontier  Virginians,  and  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  cabin  in  the  forest  They  crossed  the 
Ohio  into  what  was  formerly  Belmont  County,  imme- 
diately opposite  Wheeling,  and  it  is  to  b^  said  that  in 
the  same  county  lived  Colonel  Eirkwood,  the  Delaware 
veteran,  whose  namesake  and  connection  is  also  in  this 
Cabinet. 

William  Windom  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  learned 
the  value  of  money  and  of  labor.  Undesirous  of  this  hard 
work,  without  tim^for  mental  cultivation,  he  got  his  pa* 
rents  to  apprentice  him  to  a  tailor,  after  the  style  of  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  Windoms  were  Quakers,  of  the 
Hicksite  or  Unitarian  branch,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
Trere  settled  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  They  regarded  it  as 
more  honorable  to  be  a  tailor  than  a  lawyer,  and  a  positive 
moral  disadvantage  to  a  good  man's  son  to  become  a  law- 
yer.   He  was  a  short  time  on  the  tailor's  bench  at  Fred- 


ericktown,  in  Central  Ohio,  not  far  from  Mount  Vernon, 
a  pleasant  village  with  an  old  Presbyterian  i>opulation. 
In  the  vicinity  wfts  i^enyon  College,  where  David  Davis 
and  Henry  Winter  Davis — both  to  become  eminent  men — 
were  about  that  time  completing  their  educations.     Heze- 
kiah  Windom  and  Mercy,  his  wife,  worshiping  at  Owl 
Creek  meeting,  heard  with  sorrow  and  wonder  that  their 
bright  boy,  who  still  preserves  the  Quakerly  form  and 
feature,  was  bent  on  going  to  the  law.    He  persisted,  and 
at  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  same  county  where  he  had  been 
a  tailor,  finished  his  readings,  and  in  18^  he  was  admitted. 
His  good  appearance,  expressive  eyes  and  very  gentle- 
manly address,  made  him  speedily  the  victor  in  a  oonteat 
which  all  young  lawyers  try  to  make — ^to  be  the  attorney 
of  their  county  in  the  courts  thereof,  on  behalf  of  the 
people.     Windom  ran  as  a  Whig  in  a  Democratic  district^ 
and  was  easily  elected.     Columbus  Delano  was  then  living 
in  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  an  as- 
pirant to  be  Governor.    Windom  pressed  forward,  and 
when  the  Whig  party  expired  was  one  of  the  first  to  haO 
the  Eepublican  organization,  and  his  friends  pushed  him 
for  a  place  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Chase,  for  Attor- 
ney-General of  Ohio.    Failing  in  tlus,  and  hearing  that  his 
friends  who  had  gone  West  were  all  doing  well,  he  re* 
moved,  in  1855,  and  settled  at  the  town  of  IJJTinona  on  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  where  there  is  now  a  great  bridge  and  a 
railroad  across  the  State.    He  was  but  twenty-eight  yean 
old,  dean  and  wholesome-looking,  and  he  took  a  littlt 
house  and  sat  down  to  practice  at  Winona.    Near  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Civil  War  his  neighbors  sent  him  to 
Congress,  and  kept  him  there  until  the  Governor  appointed 
him  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Norton — who  had  voted  to  acquit  Andrew  Johnson. 
The  people  confirmed  the  Governor's  choice  by  keeping 
him  in  ^e  Senate,  and  he  was  twice  elected.    There  has 
been  no  change  in  his  general  appearance  since  that  pe- 
riod, except  that  he  has  been  gradually  growing  more 
fleshy.    He  probably  weighs  two  hundred  pounds  and 
more. 

His  public  life  has  never  been  distinguished  by  any 
loud  qnarrel,  yet  he  has  had  his  enemies,  and  acquitted 
himself  well  in  conflict  I  visited  Winona  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  saw  Mr.  Windom's  residence,  a  pretty  yel- 
low cottage  in  the  best  part  of  that  now  flourishing  town. 
Since  Mr.  Windom  has  been  in  Congress  almost  every  kind 
of  public  question  has  come  from  his  State  to  be  pressed 
by  him,  The  Indians  have  had  successively  to  be  re- 
moved, and  they  once  broke  out  into  a  massacre  and  deso- 
lated all  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  streams  have 
required  improvements  to  carry  off  the  grain,  and  the 
Mississippi  Biver  itself  has  required  constant  legislation, 
both  to  improve  its  navigation  and  to  allow  the  proper 
kind  of  bridges  to  be  put  across  it  consistent  with  water 
transportation.  Mr.  Windom  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  all  these  questions,  and  was  the  most  active  advocate  of 
a  jetty  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippit 
which  he  has  lived  to  see  fulfilled.  His  State  has  become 
the  largest  wheat-producing  State  in  the  Union,  and  con- 
tains one  of  the  happiest  populations.  The  Northern  Pa- 
cific Bailroad,  of  which  Mr.  Windom  was  an  tmdiscour* 
aged  advocate  through  all  its  dark  days,  is  again  revived, 
and  during  his  term  of  Cabinet  office  will  bo  finished  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  As  a  Whig,  he  could  consist- 
ently promote  all  forms  of  internal  improvements,  and  in 
this  way,  not  by  oratory,  but  by  minute  attendance  to  his 
committees,  to  the  departments,  eta,  the  people  of  Min« 
nesota  found  him  one  of  their  greatest  factors. 
Minnesota  was  a  Territory  when  Mr.  Windom  went  there, 
I  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1858.    Ho  has  been  a 
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citisan  of  the  Territoi;  and  State  for  twentj-flTe  jeaia,  i 
and  Minnesota'a  population  ia  now  about  800,000. 

In  the  Cabinet  o(  Hayes  the  first  territorial  Ooveinor 
of  the  State,  f  ot  whom  the  metropolitan  Oonnt;  of  Bamaay 
is  named,  vu  Secretary  of  War,     He  is  unmediatelj  fol-  { 
loved  bj  hia    fonner    col- 
leagna   in  Congteas   in  the 
piond  pooition  of  Seoretary 
of  ths  Treoaoiy. 

In  what  oonntry  oan  enoh 
deTelopmeoloa  thiabeaeen? 
The  man  who  lauded  at  Si 
Paul  when  there  was  not  a 
taTorn  to  reoeive  him,  and 
th«  Indiana  were  living  all 
aronnd  the  dty,  in  boles 
dog  in  the  river-banka,  is 
yet  oliTO  and  hale,  and  he 
steps  out  o(  the  Cabinet 
while  one  ot  hie  asaoeiates 
edminiateia  the  finanoes  ot 
over  60,000,000  ot  people. 

Bobwt  Lioooln  is  Beeie- 
taiy  of  War.  It  ia  said  that 
this  appointment  arose  ont 
of  the  sensibility  of  Qenexol 
Garfield  to  the  obligatioiia 
of  the  Bepnblioan  par^, 
now  nearly  a  qnarler  of  a 
centory  old,  to  the  great 
memory  which  attended  its 
fust  national  snooeea.  The 
State  of  minoia,  too,  ocoa- 
fying  a  metropolitan  poti- 
tion  in  the  West,  with   ■        ^  bo»,  oouar  t.  lukol 


powerful  newspaper  press  end  the  rioh  resonroee  and 
oommnniciations  of  Obioago,  required  some  recognition  ; 
and  on  aooonnt  of  faotional  dilliarenoes  then,  no  nam* 
shone  with  equal  Instie  among  Orantite,  Washbitmitek 
or  Blaineite,  but  that  of  Lincoln. 

The  wearer  of  this  nonw 
—the  only  liTing  ohild  <rf 
the  great  Piwident  —  has 
been  diligmt,  modest,  yet 
pabli(yspirited.  A  moderate 
fortune  was  left  by  his 
father,  and  he  has  well 
maintained  himself  at  Ota 
bar,  in  sooiety,  and  in  athii^ 
like  a  man  of  great  deeoeoL 
There  were  some  hyperoritr* 
oal  objections  to  Lincoln,  on 
(he  groaad  that  his  appoint- 
meat  would  be  in  defsienea 
to  his  father,  and  not  to  hia 
own  perforcnanoea  ;  yet  the 
raoe  from  whioh  we  ore  de- 
scended has  been  wont  to 
respect  the  sons  of  great  and 
nsefol  men.  William  Pitt 
was  th«  Bon  of  Ohstham, 
and  his  Mrrices,  though  of 
a  different  oharaetar,  have 
almost  buried  his  fother'a 
repniation.  To  him  fell  that 
department  whioh  wielded 
thi  thunders  of  England 
ueaiast  the  Ccmtinent ;  and 
to  tha  Bon  of  Lincoln  Iiai 
ru.  [aU«o  control  of  the  mnaj. 
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He  sits  in  the  chair  of  Stanton — that  Stanton  who  has 
left  no  living  son. 

Robert  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Sangamon  County,  near 
the  centre  of  Illinois,  in  which  is  situated  the  City  of 
Springfield,  where  President  Lincoln  is  bnried.  Abont 
the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  living  at  the  Globe 
Tavern  in  Springfield,  pajing  four  dollars  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  Ward  Lamon,  for  board  for  himself  and  wife.  Lin- 
coln had  already  been  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Whig 
ticket    There  is  a  letter  extant  of  his,  in  which  he  says : 

•*  Wo  have  another  boy,  bom  on  the  10th  of  March.  He  Is  very 
much  such  a  child  as  LobVas  at  his  age— rather  of  a  longer  order. 
Bob  Is  short  and  low,  and,  I  expect,  always  will  be.  He  talks 
veiy  plainly--almost  as  plainly  as  anybody.  He  is  quite  smart 
enough.  I  sometimes  fear  that  he  Is  one  of  the  rare  ripe  sort, 
that  are  smarter  at  about  five  than  ever  after.  He  has  a  groat 
deal  of  that  sort  of  mischief  which  is  the  offspring  of  much  ani- 
mal spirits.  Binoe  I  began  this  letter,  a  messenger  came  to  tell 
me  Bob  was  lost;  but,  by  the  time  I  reached  the  house,  his 
mother  had  found  him  and  had  him  whlpped^and  now,  very 
likely,  he  has  run  away  again." 

Snch  is  the  mention  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War  by 
his  father  in  1846. 

Hr.  Lincoln  was  sent  to  Congress  when  '*  Bob  "  was*  a 
few  years  old,  and  sat  there  with  Stephens  and  Toombs 
ftnd  Oobb  of  Georgia,  all  living  men  now.  When  his 
father  came  to  the  Presidency,  "  Bob  "  was  a  yonng  man, 
under  age.  Notwithstanding  all  the  temptations  of  Wash- 
ington life,  when  the  city  was  full  of  officers  and  con- 
tractors, and  corruption  and  extravagance  reigned  on  every 
hand,  the  young  man  kept  the  plain,  genial  course  that 
might  have  been  expected  of  such  an  honest  and  humor- 
ous father ;  and  he  had  been  educated  at  the  best  schools, 
and  had  finished  at  Harvard  Law  School.  An  infinite 
amount  of  pleasant  gossip  could  be  written  about  this 
young  man,  but  the  principal  fact  of  his  Washington  life 
was  his  marriage. 

Senator  and  Secretary  Harlan  of  Iowa,  a  man  of  great 
executive  ability,  and  a  native  of  Illinois,  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  whose  bright  complexion  and  rich,  loving  eyes 
stirred  all  the  fine  young  men  around  Washington.  It  is 
told  there  that  *'  Bob  "  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
amidst  many  tempting  offers,  some  from  rich  and  gallant 
young  men,  she  was  somewhat  in  doubt  where  she  ought 
to  bestow  her  hand.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln,  feeling 
for  her  son,  made  his  father  lay  down  the  load  of  State  for 
a  little  while,  and  consider  the  question  of  his  son's  happi- 
ness. Miss  Harlan  accepted  the  young  man,  aud  is  to-day 
the  mother  of  his  three  or  four  children. 

Eobert  Lincoln  always  had  his  father's  fall  confidence, 
ftud  in  the  delicate  treatment  of  his  mother,  arising  out  of 
her  afflictions  and  disease,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  true  son. 
He  worked  hard  at  his  profession,  and  has  founded  a  law 
firm  which  has  not  only  had  a  large  practice,  but  has  had 
the  dispensation  of  great  sums  of  money  from  the  East. 
For  a  considerable  time  Bobert  Lincoln  paid  alight  atten- 
tion to  public  questions,  but  as  he  was  approaching  his 
fortieth  year  the  instincts  of  public  life,  inherited  from  so 
great  a  sire,  began  to  stimulate  him  to  expression,  and  he 
appeared  in  Ohioago  as  the  friend  of  Grant.  Garfield  was 
in  the  Oonvention,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  assertiag 
the  claims  of  individual  delegates  as  opposed  to  any  dicta- 
tion from  their  State.  One  of  the  results  was  the  retire- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  delegation  led  by  Bobert  Lincoln. 
It  was  possibly  this  scene  of  the  son  of  the  great  President 
leaving  the  Oonvention  which  had  nominated  him,  that 
made  Ghirfield  glad  to  consider  representations  from  Illi- 
nois, that  Bobert  Lincoln  was  qualified  for  an  Executive 
place.  Therefore,  without  incurring  the  familiarity  and 
strain  of  intermediate  public  life,  young  Lincoln  has  ad- 


vanced to  a  seat  in  the  Oabinet  He  is  now  a  strong-look* 
ing  young  man,  with  plenty  of  beard,  and  grave  yet 
prompt  of  movement.  On  both  sides  he  is  Southern.'  His 
father  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  his  mother's  family 
came  from  the  same  State.  We  must,  therefore,  say  tliat 
in  this  Oabinet  the  parents  of  the  Secrctaxy  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  from  the  South,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
were  personally  from  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  lina  In 
the  temperament,  at  least,  of  this  Oabinet,  there  is  no- 
thing sectional 

A  distinguished  politician,  formerly  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  told  me  recently  that  after 
President  Lincoln  had  been  inaugurated,  he  happened 
to  be  at  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State, 
and  was  met  by  a  cordial,  welcoming  kind  of  man,  who 
published  the  village  organ.      This  was  in  the  ooun^ 
south  of  Utica.    Pleased  with  the  journal,  the  gentleman 
asked  some  particulars  of  a  mutual  friend,  who  told  him 
that  the  editor  was  Thomas  L.  Jameii^  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  printing  business  in  Utica  Oity,  and  schooled 
in  the  Utica  Academy,  and  that  he  had  a  hard  field  to  oc- 
cupy in  this  little  town  of  Hamilton.     *'  I  wish,"  said  the 
citizen  to  the  guest,  *'  that  something  could  be  done  for 
James,  because  his  talents  are  surely  misplaced  here.    He 
has  a  partner,  and  there  is  a  very  small  living  for  two  of 
them."  *'  ru  tell  you,"  said  this  gentieman — who,  although 
holding  office  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  abused  Ohio 
men,  raised  in  the  Oongressional  district  with  General 
Garfield — "  what  I  can  do  for  him.    I  can  have  him  ap- 
pointed to  something  tmder  the  (Government  in  New  York 
Oity."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  consulting  Hiram 
Barney,  OoUector  of  the  Port,  Mr.  James  was  offered  an 
inspectorship,  at  91,500  a  year,  and  was  put  on  the  wharf, 
to  look  into  baggage,  freight,  etc.,  and  see  that  the  Gor- 
emment  got  its  dues.     There,  twenty  years  ago,  a  Euro- 
pean passenger  might  have  beheld  him,   a  well-made, 
modest,  dark-eyed  man,  looking  over  the  personal  eff'ecta 
of  the  traveler.    He  had  previously  been  a  collector  of 
canal  tolls  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  where  he  could  never 
have  been  accused  of  want  of  stability,  as  for  twelve  years 
he  had  published  a  newspaper. 

For  about  thirteen  years  Mr.  James  was  a  laborer  in 
the  Oustom  House,  and  not  for  years  was  he  raised  to  the 
place  of  "  weigher";  and  in  our  Oentennial  year,  when  he 
was  forty-five  years  old,  he  became  Deputy  Oollector  of 
the  Port  After  Grant  had  been  some  time  in  offioe^  Oivil 
Service  Beform  was  brought  forward  as  a  problem,  and, 
in  the  experiment  with  it,  Mr.  James  was  made  chairman 
of  the  examining  board.  The  Postmaster  of  New  York 
having  retired,  the  question  of  his  successor  arose,  and 
Mr.  James  was  appointed.  The  public  had  the  benefit 
now  of  this  long  experience  in  the  humble  fields  of  public 
labor.  Oar  post-office  had  been  loosely  administered 
under  several  administrations.  Without  any  parade  or 
notification,  its  efficiency  rapidly  increased,  and  mer- 
chants and  others  having  business  there  found  a  man 
always  in  his  seat,  always  acquainted  with  the  slightest 
fnnction  of  the  office,  rather  desirous  of  being  annoyed 
than  not,  and  conveying  to  all  a  high  idea  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  our  public  service  under  a  willing  man.  Little  bj 
little  it  crept  into  the  newspapers  and  through  the  prints 
of  the  country,  that  the  New  York  Post-office  was  the 
model  one  of  the  country— something  that  had  never  been 
heard  of  before.  Under  Oolonel  James,  the  great  post- 
office  building  was  completed,  and  the  post-office  buslnees 
transferred  from  an  old  church  to  more  capable  quarters. 
The  numerous  reforms  which  have  happened  in  several 
years  past  found  their  earliest  exponent  in  the  New  Yoric 
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Foat-offlce.  Finally,  as  the  fact  of  anotlier  BepuMioan 
Fresident  was  manifest,  tbe  pablio,  without  suggestion, 
began  to  mention  Colouel  James's  name  for  the  new  Fost- 
master-QeneraL  It  did  not  look  probable  that  it  would 
be  adopted ;  but  the  whole  country,  desirous  to  see  New 
York  -State  get  out  of  the  dutches  of  factional  politics, 
took  up  the  cry  of  <*  James  V*  It  gratified  Garfield,  and, 
though  there  were  many  competitors  for  Cabinet  posi- 
tions, among  them  the  Chief -Justice  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  was  happily  given  to  this  untiring,  simple  gentle- 
man, with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Conkling,  and  by  the  par- 
ticular request  of  Governor  Cornell  and  Senator  Flatt,  who 
had  been  his  moi^aithful  friends  from  the  outset 

The  new  Attoruey-General  is  a  decided  exponent  of  the 
school  of  reform  in  politics,  though  the  son-in-law  of  the 
celebrated  Senator  Simon  Cameron  of  Fennsylvania. 
Wayne  MacYeagh  came  from  the  old  manufacturing  town 
of  Fhenixville  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  where  Bayard 
Taylor  first  publishei  a  country  newspaper.  MacYeagh 
was  bom  in  1833,  was  named  for  General  Wayne,  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  Fennsylvania,  and  he  is  said  to  be  of 
some  family  connection  with  that  hero.  He  went  to  school 
in  the  beautiful  old  town  of  Fottstown,  among  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  and  graduated 
very  high  in  his  dass.  At  school  he  was  a  fine  debater, 
and  was  particularly  strong  in  satire  and  irony.  His  dis- 
position to  take  the  unpopular  side  of  things  was  shown 
by  a  celebrated  debate  in  his  college  society,  where  he 
declaimed  against  the  recognition  of  Hungary  by  the 
United  States.  He  went  to  study  law  at  the  county  seat 
of  old  Chester  County,  near  the  battlefield  of  Brandy  wine, 
and  entered  the  bar  there. 

In  the  year  1860,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  running  for 
Fresident,  the  writer,  then  a  boy,  wetit  to  a  great  mass- 
meeting  at  West  Chester,  with  a  torchlight  procession  fnnn 
Fhiladelphia.  John  Hickman^  the  Member  ol  Congress, 
made  a  speech,  and  Bayard  Taylor,  I  think,  presided ; 
during  the  meeting  a  young  gentleman  with  red  beard, 
blue  eyes  and  blonde  skin  came  out,  and  was  introduced 
as  tiie  Frosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county.  He  delivered 
a  speech  which  made  one'  of  the  greatest  impressions  on 
the  hearer's  mind  he  ever  remembered  to  have  received ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  that  speaker 
is  now  the  Attomey-Gtoeral  of  the  United  States,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Fresident  without  the  request  and  against 
the  counsel  of  his  distinguished  fatber-in-law,  but  as  a 
concession  to  a  formidable  independent  spirit  in  Fennsyl- 
Tania,  which  had  but  recently  asserted  itself  in  Fhiladel- 
phia, and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  even  in  the 
election  of  a  Senator. 

For  a  time  during  the  war  Mr.  MacYeagh  was  in  the 
Cavalry  service,  and  when  Grant  ran  for  Fresident  the 
first  time,  he  managed  the  party  politics  of  Fennsylvanid^ 
as  Chairman.  He  served  as  Minister  to  Constantinople, 
and  on  his  return  from  that  place  threw  down  his  gauntlet 
against  what  he  considered  the  abuses  of  the  majority 
party,  even  though  represented  by  his  connection,  Simon 
Cameron.  There  are  various  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
Yeagh, which  may  as  well  be  mentioned.  The  following 
is  one  of  them :  '*He  searches,"  says  a  newspaper,  ''all 
his  friends  for  defects  of  character,  and  never  gives  np  the 
job  until  he  h:is  found  them  unworthy  somewhere.  In- 
stead of  attacking  some  distant  enemy,  or  some  common 
enemy,  his  eye  falls  upon  something  to  dissect  or  oppose 
within  the  short  radius  of  his  intimacy.  Consequently  he 
seems  to  have  slight  belief  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
with  which  he  is  absolutely  familiar,  and  looks  to  ideal 
places,  provinces,  men  and  circles,  to  which  he  has  not  yet 
oome,  but  which,  whenever  he  comes  to  them,  he  will 


likewise  turn  the  mioroscoi>e  on,  and  prove  his  faith  un- 
founded." 

The  Interior  Department  consists  of  a  number  of  bu- 
reaus aggregated  under  one  Secretary.  It  was  not  created 
until  about  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  when  our  large 
conquests  from  the  Mexican  people  and  oar  settlements 
on  the  Facific  Ocean  greatly  increased  the  aiea  of  the  In- 
dian question,  made  us  a  mining  nation,  and  gave  us  a 
vast  domain  of  pubUc  lands.  The  Fatent  Office  was  put 
in  with  these  relations,  *and  the  Fension  Offlbe  added,  and 
next  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  To  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  effectively,  one  requires  to  have  been  inter* 
ested  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  Senator,  or  pioneer  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  real  CDnoems  of  suoh  a  loose,  large  depart- 
ment Thomas  Ewing,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
father-in-law  of  General  Sherman,  was  the  first  Secretiiy 
of  the  Interior,  appointed  by  Fresident  Taylor.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Stuart,  of  Yirginia.  Fresident 
Fierce  put  Governor  McClemand,  of  Michigan,  in  the 
office,  and  the  notorious  Jacob  Thompaon,  of  Mississippi 
was  Secretary  all  the  time  of  Buchanan's  Fresidency. 
Under  Mr.  Lincoln  there  were  two  Secretaries  successively 
from  Indiana— Smith  and  Usher.  Then  followed  Mr.  Har- 
lan of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Browning  of  Illinois.  Under  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Delano  of  the 
same  State,  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa,  and  Zachariah  Chand- 
ler, were  the  Secretaries  of  this  department  Mr.  Hays 
brought  in  General  Schurz,  of  Missouri.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  never  but  once  has  the  Interior  Department 
been  administered  by  any  Secretary  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  States. 

General  Garfield  has  given  it  to  Senator  Eirkwood,  of 
Iowa,  one  of  the  most  successful  States  in  the  Union,  its 
population  being  from  the  earlier  Western  States,  but 
greatly  reinf(»rced  by  New  Yorkers,  New  Englanders  and 
Eentuckians.  This  State^  gives  tbe  largest  and  steadiest 
Republican  majorities.  It  has  no  great  dty  nor  general 
railroad  centre,  and  therefore  the  agridultural  population, 
supporting  a  series  of  beautiful  towns,  controls  the  politi- 
cal destinies  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pleasing  observation 
that  this  very  radical  Northern  State,  which  was  never  be- 
hind during  the  war  in  its  quotums  of  troops,  intrusted  its 
military  and  political  destinies  to  a  man  born  in  a  slave 
State,  and  who  had  passed  all  his  youth  in  onprotesting 
familiarity  with  a  milder  form  of  slavery, 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  the  War-Governor  of  Iowa,  is  now 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  in  by  far  the  oldest 
man  in  the  Cabinet,  and  was  bom  about  the  time  the 
British  under  Cookbum  were  devastating  the  coasts  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  of  his  native  county,  and  were  burning 
the  town  of  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  is  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  Harford 
County,  Mary  Ian  1,  is  named  for  an  illegitimate  son  of  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Baltimore,  proprietors  of  Maryland.  It 
was  a  wild  county  until  after  the  Bevolutionary  War. 
Immense  hills  there  abut  upon  the  broad  and  brawling 
Susquehanna  Biver,  and  behind  these,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  army  of  Lafayette  stole  its  way  from  the 
North  to  the  South  in  order  to  foil  Cornwall  and  his 
depredating  army.  A  beautiful  stream  called  Deer  Creek 
winds  through  Harford  County,  and  on  this  was  bora 
Mr.  Jewett,  Fresident  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  who  had  re- 
spectable mention  for  the  Fresidency  at  the  hands  of  the 
Damocratic  party.  Not  far  from  the  headwaters  of  this 
creek,  where  it  bursts  through  rery  picturesque  rocks, 
Eirkwood  was  bom,  in  1813.  He  came  of  a  family,  proba- 
bly Scotch,  which  landed  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and 
furnished  during  the  Bevohitioaary  struggle  the  com- 
mander of  the  Delaware  line— the  gallant  fellow«  who 
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tmdbi  on  Long  laUail  and  throngb  all  the  Sonthem  oun- 
paigna,  and  was  finally  killed  by  the  ladiaoB  at  the  deleat 
of   8t    Glair.       Frerions    to    the   Bevolntlon,    Harforil 
Connty  had  been  the  seat  of  TDiuiy  a  border  toraj  into 
Fennajlvania  when  Mason  and  Dison'e  Line  htd  not  been 
mrrejed ;   and  the  Marylandew,  being  yerj  aggresaiYe, 
nndertook  to  locate  the  best  landa  among  the  good  old' 
Pennsylvanian  Dntoh  aboat  Yotk  end  Gettysburg.    Har- 
ioid  Oonnty  had  no  la^e  fovna,  and  mnch  of  the  land 
ma  poor.     Eirknood's  fathenros  a  fanner  j  and,  having 
tootaooso  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  aent  his  son 
to     Washing- 
ton, and  pnt 
Ilim  in  a  good 
a  0  a  d  emy 
there.    Wash- 
ington had  for 
SBchoolmastei 
Kbont  that 
time  the  fatnro 
Chief  •  Jnetioe 
Ghaae,  and 
among  its 
great  men  was 
the    German 
tKfera  -keep- 
•r'a  son,  Wil- 
Kam   Wirt,  a 
aatiTo  of  the 
•otutry  parts 
•f   ItEoiyland. 
Kirkwood.the 
•nly   maa  of 
Us  name  who 
kas    been    in. 
£ongres9,  was 
a    plain    boy 
with  some  of 
the    Seotoh 
kaita  — obser- 
vant,    obstin- 
ate,   bnt    not 
«ggro8BiTe. 
'4Liter   some 
Ittle     sohool- 
*B    he     was 
i^renticedto 
«  draggist  ia 
Vas  hington, 
ad    serrod 
Ibt  fall  teem, 
aeab    ol    the 
tLime     as    a 
oftjik.    This 
^Kd     dnnng 


he  had  for  so  many  yeiua  enjoyed  the  a«ae  obanee  'in 

the  drag  bosineaa  aa  Eirkwood.     But  the  one  Iras  steady, 

regular,  reliable ;  the  other  was  a  Tagrant,  and  wheuam 

ha  oouli  get  an  exonse  was  off  gunning  and  fishing  In  the 

old  slftTe  parte  of  Uaryland,  where  his  familiarity  with 

the  by-ioada  and  hlding-plaoes  recommended  liM  to  Booth 

for  the  nees  of  his  ^plot  and  flight.     The  eoinoidanee  is 

recalled  becanse  Booth  was  bc»n  in  the  same  eonoty  with 

Eirkwood.     At  the  oonnty  eaat  of  Haifoid,  called  Bdbir, 

Edwin,  Jatrias  and  Wilkes  Booth  made  their  amatenc  ap- 

psaruioe  in  theatrioals;  and  wliile  Eirkwood  waa  a  boy 

ooming    to 

Belair  to  bity 

groosnae  and 

honaehold 

neoeasarieit 

old  Boo  til,  the 

aetor,  and  his 

father,     Biab- 

•rd   Booth, 
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taiioii  of  Andrew  Jackson.  OoTernor  Eirkwood  has  re- 
iBckably  full  lecolleotions  of  the  old  General  riding  and 
wiking  about  the  oapiLd,  who  nes  the  most  popular 
Iteeident  the  people  of  Wanhington  ever  knew.  In  thoae 
^3,  Washington  was  a  little  place  of  perhaps  20,000 
jMple  <x  less. 

TtA/>nlHFig  this  period  ol  Kiriiwood'a  life,  the  reader  may 
suember  another  druggist's  clerk,  also  from  Iforyland, 
«f»  died  oo  the  acaSold  tac  bmng  an  idle  apprentioe. 
hia  was  the  boy  David  Herrold,  who  accompanied 
jfilkes  Booth  on  his  fli^t  from  Washiogtoa  and  was 
'Aiind  In  the  bam  where  Booth  was  killed,  and  after 
IliDg  tried  was  hanged  ia  the  Oitj  of  Washington,  where 


of  his  most 
traated  asso- 
dates  tt  the 
fieadofaStsta 
-  to  restne  the 
Union. 

Looking  on 
at  pnblio 
erentStthetall, 
thonghttnl 
boy  Eirkwood 
made  np  his 
inind  that 
most  of  the 
suooessfnl 
men  he  saw  in 

Washington  woro  lawyers  There  were  Henry  Cloy 
and  Thomas  Beaton  and  Martin  Van  Bnren,  Oalhoun 
and  Webster— all  lawyers.  Hany  yonng  follows  from 
his  natire  oonnty  had  gone  to  Ohkt,  among  them  Mr. 
Jevrett,  who  was  the  son  ol  a  turner  and  farmer  in 
Horlbid.  The  National  Bond  was  then  open  from  Balti- 
more to  Wheeling,  and  thioogh  Ohio ;  and  in  1633  Eirk- 
wood set  his  face  West,  thenoefonrard  for  eTer  to  be 
gOTernad  by  new  neighbora  and  new  inflaaacea.  The 
change  was  most  advantageous,  Ohio  already  posaeesed 
in  their  odolesoanoe  the  magnificent  spirits  iwhioh  wwa  to 
develop  oa  the  great  theatre  of  Civil  War,  tweaiy-flvA 
years  later  :  the  Qtanta,  Shermaoa,  MitobeUs  gn^  lloOookk 
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Qufiold  iTM  then  a  ohfld  of  four  jean  of  age  ;  Ua  father 
dead,  and  his  good  mother  biiaging  np  the  hooaehold  hj 
tha  work  of  her  own  hands.  Frasident  Hajes  waa  tbir- 
teeB  yean  old,  aapported  by  his  jonng  nncle,  vho  after- 
ward left  him  hia  fortune,  and  who  vaa  taking  oaro  of  the 
Widow  Hajea'a  family.    Sherman,  tha  fatore  Seoretaiy, 


abont  that  time  tb«  piint^pol  Damooiatio  politiaian  in  th« 
Btate,  end  Thomas  Oorwin  waa  hia  riTol  on  tha  other  laAa, 
IhoQgh  a  nativo  of  Kentnoky.  Thomaa  Ewing  waa  ia  ths 
Unitad  Statea  Senate.  The  population  ol  Ohio  waa  al- 
ready naiag  <Kie  million. 
Ekkwood  aetttod  in  Riohlaad  Ooimty,  of  which  the 


waa  a  boy  of  'twelT&  Salmon  P.  Chaast  llie  law  student 
of  William  Wirt  of  MarylEmd,  was  writing  law  books  in- 
Oinoinnatl,  having  preoeded  Kiikwood  io  Ohio  by  a)>ont 
Are  yeaiB.  Qeneral  Hairiaon  was  running  for  the  Freai- 
danpy  abont  the  time  Kiikwood  went  to  the  new  Btate, 
but  was  not  elected  for  four  yaois  more.  Wilson  Shannon, 
afterward  the  docile  pro-alsTuy  Qorenor  of 


a,  stcaiTABT  OF  mix 
centre  woi  the  plaasant  town  of  Hwafleld,  now  the  home 
of  Secretary  Sherman.  Moat  of  the  people  were  of  Penv 
sylvaoia  Dateh  stock,  and  there  waa  a  ooasidorable  Oon> 
neotiinit  admixtore.  There  Kirkwood  bnckled  down  to 
work  and  read  law,  having  aaved  enough  mon^  to  giro 
him  a  partial  independenoe  ■■  a  atadant  In  184S,  aftrr 
the  death  of  Freaidant  Hanisou,  he  wai  adjnitted  to  the 
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bar,  and  snoh  was  his  aflfability,  dignity  and  natural  mag- 
istraoj,  that  in  two  years  he  waa  elected  the  oonnty  attor- 
ney. Re-eleoted  to  that  office,  he  acquitted  himself  well 
as  a  friend  of  justice  and  a  man  in  erery  way  reliable. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  striking  talents,  nor  apt  to  press  him- 
self forward,  unless  he  knew  the  way  and  felt  his  utility. 
He  has  emphatically  been  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
people  have  called  to  his  post,  recognizing  in  the  man  a 
person  fit,  yet  not  anxious,  to  rule.  WhatcTer  he  knew  he 
knew  well,  and  the  people  liked  to  come  in  contact  with 
him  as  a  friend.  Besides,  his  genial  Maryland  manners 
and  neighborly  address  were  much  in  his  fayor,  while  his 
recollections  of  Washington  and  the  instruction  he  had 
recaired  there  gaye  him  a  good,  wholesome  tone. 

About  1850  a  new  constitution  was  demanded  for  Ohio, 
and  the  conTcntion  called  to  make  it  was  composed  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  State.  Kirkwood  went  there,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  debates  ;  and  he  spent  twenty 
years  in  Ohio,  highly  considered.  There  were,  however; 
many  brilliant  men  in  that  State,  which  was  settled  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  best  stock  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  Ck>nnectiout  men,  Virginians,  and  even  North 
Carolinians.  The  Maryland  element  and  the  New  Jersey 
element  were  also  strong  in  Ohio. 

Iowa  had  been  made  a  territory  after  Kirkwood  went 
West,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1846.  Friends  of 
Kirkwood  from  Ohio  who  had  gone  on  there  wrote  back 
that  there  was  a  great  ox>ening  for  such  a  man  as  he,  and 
that  he  was  really  needed.  Many  of  his  best  neighbors 
were  taking  their  departure  for  the  rich  lands  of  that 
pleasant  State,  and  in  1855  he  also  took  his  departure  from 
Ohio,  and  settled  at  what  was  then  the  State  capital,  Iowa 
City. 

His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Bepublican.  So 
rapidly  did  his  character  and  services  show  out,  that  in 
lour  years  he  was  made  Gk>Temorof  the  State,. and 4wo 
years  afterward  they  gave  him  a  more  rousing  majority. 
The  war  now  came  on,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
first  company  in  all  the  Union  which  tendered  its  seryices 
was  Eirkwood's  own  Light  Guard,  commanded  by  Francis 
J.  Herron,  afterward  the  distinguished  general  in  Arkan- 
84BL  There  is  not  space  to  describe  the  arduous  duties  of 
a  War  Gk>vernor  of  an  enthusiastio  State  like  this,  situated 
immediately  north  of  the  great  slave  empire  of  Missouri, 
and  obliged  to  furnish  troops  for  the  war  on  the  borders 
of  Kansas  to  the  west,  as  well  as  to  the  great  armies  of  the 
South.  Kirkwood  took  rank  with  Morton,.  Andrew, 
Cartin,  and  the  best  War  Oovemors  of  the  period.  Lin- 
coln was  so  delighted  with  him  that  he  nominated  him  to 
a  foreign  mission,  and  he  was  at  once  confirmed  ;  but  the 
Goremor  was  now  fifty  years  old  and  overworked,  and  he 
declined.  For  three  years  he  practiced  law  in  his  method- 
ical, painstaking  way,  and  in  three  years  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  people  took  him  up  again  in 
1875,  and  made  him  Governor,  and  in  our  Centennial  year 
sent  him  back  to  the  Senate.  He  had  two  years  to  serve 
when  he  was  put  into  the  Cabinet 

Governor  Kirkwood  has  never  desired  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition of  himself.  He  is  a  tall  man,  of  that  grave,  almost 
melancholy  countenance  common  in  Maryland.  His  face 
expresses  his  nature,  which  is  to  be  right  and  do  his  duty. 
A  religious  man,  not  fond  of  quarrels  or  displays,  he  has 
never  hal  one  word  breathed  against  his  character,  nor 
been  underrated  by  any  one.  He  knows  the  whole  story 
of  the  West,  and  is  a  good  lawyer  \  and  while  he  accepted 
his  place  in  the  Cabinet^  he  made  no  personal  endeavor  to 
get  it,  not  having  the  passion  for  riches  nor  the  lust  of 
power.    Nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  presents  no  slight 


resemblance  to  President  Harrison,  who  also  came  to  na- 
tional politics  late  in  life. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  one  of  the  family 
curiosities  of  our  country.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
political  and  military  passion  on  the  subject  of  nullifying 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  payment  of 
import  duties.  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  man  of  great  talents,  had 
been  Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  a  very  efficient  Senator ;  but,  after  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  he  saw  a  Northern  man,  Mr. 
Tan  Buren,  preferred  to  him  for  the  Presidency,  and  he 
set  on  foot  an  agitation — that  the  North  was  outgrowing 
the  South,  that  the  balance  of  power  was  not  respected, 
and  that  the  laws  were  partial  His  choleric  people^ 
many  of  whom  were  of  the  Irish  race  like  himself,  took  up 
his  views,  and  they  revived  an  old  vagary  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who,  when  a  jealous  aspirant  for  the  Presi- 
dency, found  his  political  opponents  making  laws  to  the 
probable  injury  of  liis  own  party,  and  he  secretly  got  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  to  pass  resolutions  claiming  the 
light  to  "^nullify" — that  is,  to  reject  any  law  of  the 
country  distasteful  to  them,  by  the  Act  of  tho  Legis- 
lature. Scarcely  had  Jefferson  been  dead,  when  this  mis- 
chievous'doctrine  was  revived  in  South  Carolina,  and,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  nullified  certain  revenue  statutes 
passed  at  Washington.  Foreseeing  a  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Gk>vemment,  some  of  the  greatest  people  in  South 
Carolina,  such  as  L?gare,  Grimke,  and  Pettigrew,  op- 
posed this  rash  action.  The  nullification  party  triumphed, 
and  made  Hayne,  the  old  opponent  of  Webster.  Governor 
of  .the  State,  and  sent  Cnlhoun  in  his  place  to  the  SenatCi 
Thereupon  Hayne  began  to  organize  his  militia  to  resist 
the  enforcement  of  the  National  laws.  General  Jackson 
issued  his  proclamation  against  the  rebellion,  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  into  the  State  the  same  fierce  military  tac- 
tics he  had  shown  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  rebel- 
lion expired  from  the  consciousness  of  its  leaders  that  they 
did  not  have  a  harmonious  State— and,  besides,  their 
Senator  Calhoun  feared  that  he  would  be  personally  tried 
for  treason.  But  the  victorious  nullification  party  revenged 
itself  socially  on  many  of  the  Unionists  of  the  State,  and 
several  of  these  removed  to  more  distant  Southern  States. 
Among  them  were  the  sons  of  Thomas  Hunt,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  held  a  commission  under  the  British 
ciown  on  some  of  the  islands  near  our  coast ;  but,  marry- 
ing in  South  Carolina,  became  a  citizen  of  distinction 
there.  His  wife  was  of  the  Gaillard  family,  which  had 
furnished  a  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  a  part  of  twenty-two  years.  The  Gaillards,  like  most 
of  the  Carolinians  of  French  descent,  were  also  Unionists 
and  patriotic  peoplo.  Li  the  lapse  of  time,  the  names  of 
the  Union  South  Carolinians  of  that  period  have  passed 
out  of  public  notice ;  but  they  will  one  day  be  revived, 
and  their  biographies  written. 

The  sons  of  Thomas  and  Louisa  Hunt  were  remarkably 
fino-looking,  and  all  talented.  The  youngest  of  them, 
William  Henry  Hunt,  resembles  the  large  English 
figure  and  hospitable  manner  of  an  English  gentleman. 
His  brother.  Dr.  Theodore  ;Hiint,  became  a  Congressman 
from  Louisiana ;  his  brother  Bandal  Hunt,  the  lawyer, 
obtained  nearly  a  national  reputation.  The  Congressman 
in  the  war  became  a  Confederate  generaL  William  H. 
Hunt,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  talk  of  quitting 
the  Union,  and  held  at  all  periods  the  view  that  a  division 
of  the  United  States  could  produce  no  compensation  for 
the  calamity  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  These  sentiments,  perfectly  understood 
Vy  his  fdlow-dtizens,  and  spoken  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
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Boeial  cirde,  he  mainiamed  throngh  all  the  early  reTerses 
of  the  Union  armies ;  and  when  the  fleet  of  the  United 
States  occupied  New  Orleans  he  immediately  stood  ready 
to  assist  any  effort  to  compose  his  fellow-citizens  and 
raise  the  Union  flag.  General  Batler,  notwithstanding 
the  aggressive  part  he  played  in  New  Orleans,  was  always 
honored  by  William  H.  Hani  When  peace  returned. 
Judge  Hunt  resolved  to  take  bis  part  with  any  Union 
party  that  could  be  formed.  Notwithstanding  there  were 
many  crude  new  srrivals  in  the  State,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  his  fellow-citizens  held  off  or  resisted  reconstruction, 
he,  eminent  at  the  bar,  made  no  compromises  whatever. 
The  Bepublican  Party  was  delighted  that  a  man  of  his 
position  should  be  on  their  side^  and  they  asked  him  to 
stump  the  State.  Senator  Kellogg  says  that  when  he  ap- 
peared through  all  the  upper  parishes  preaching  the 
Union  in  obedience  to  the  new  laws,  his  manner  was  so 
beautiful,  and  his  arguments  so  strong,  that  his  opponents 
said :  *'  There  is  no  way  to  answer  this  man  except  to 
shoot  him.*' 

Although  the  fortunes  of  the  BepubHcan  Party  wavered, 
Mr.  Hunt  held  with  them  to  the  end.  Nothing  was 
breathed  against  his  public  character ;  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  there  were  personal  wiles  in  his  party,  but  not 
greater,  perhaps,  than  in  the  other.  At  last,  when  at  the 
close  of  Grant's  term  Louisiana  was  abandoned  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  he  appointed  Judge  Hunt  on  the  Oourt  of 
Claims.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Washington  bis  social 
ability,  dear  head  and  good  bonhomie  were  discerned. 
It  had  not  been  expected  that  a  Southern  man  would  be 
put  in  the  office,  because  it  was  not  believed  that  a  native 
Southern  man  of  sufficient  popularity  in  his  section,  who 
had  been  a  Unionist,  could  be  found.  As  soon  as  Judge 
Hunt  was  mentioned  everybody  wondered  that  he  hod 
not  been  canvassed  before.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  sent 
word  to  the  President-elect,  who  had  inquired  of  him,  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  be  useful  anywhere,  but  solicited  no- 
thing; "Put  me  anywhere,"  he  said,  '*  if  I  can  do  you  or 
the  country  any  service."  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  in 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  even  by  the  extremest  re- 
actionaries, this  appointment  has  been  applauded;  and 
thus,  by  one  happy  selection,  another  step  has  been  made 
toward  dosing  the  gap  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
opened. _ 

PRACTICAL  JOKES. 

A  SHABT  verbal  joke  that — 

"  Like  a  razor  keen, 
Wounds  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  telt  or  seen/' 

may  be  appreciated,  and  even. enjoyed  by  the  individual 
at  whom  it  is  leveled  ;  but  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke, 
however  admirably  devised  and  executed,  never  sees  the 
fun  of  it 

If  there  should  be  any  exceptions  to  the  rule,  they  are 
not  to  be  found  among  the  perpetrators  of  such  wittidsms, 
who  cannot  abide  others  doing  by  them  as  they  delight  in 
doing  by  others. 

In  the  time  of  the  elder  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  there  lived 
in  Florence  one  Neri  Cliiaramontesi,  who  was  much  given 
to  playing  ofif  his  wit  upon  those  who  dared  not  give  vent 
to  their  resentment,  a  certain  Master  Scheggia  being  his 
especial  butt  Chiaramontesi,  Scheggia,  and  his  friencis 
Monaco  and  Pilucca  met  one  day  at  the  table  of  Mario 
Tomaquind,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  over  their 
wine  the  first-named  offered  Scheggia  a  gold  crown  if  he 
would  besmear  his  face  and  hands  with  ink,  and  going  to 
the  house  of  La  Pellegrina,  present  her  with  a  pair  of 
gloves  without  speaking  a  word. 


"No,"  answered  Scheggia;  "but  I  will  give  you  twa 
crowns  if  you  will  go  in  white  armor,  with  a  lance  on  your 
shoulder,  to  Ceccherino*s  shop  (the  rendezvous  of  Floren- 
tine gallants),  and  threaten  to  make  mincemeat  of  every- 
body  you  may  find  there." 

Thinking  to  ease  Scheggia  of  money  he  could  ill  spare, 
Neri  accepted  the  challenge,  donned  a  suit  of  his  host's 
armor,  shouldered  his  lance,  and  departed  on  his  gpraceless 
errand  ;  unaware  that  Monaco  and  Pilucca  had  left  before 
him,  one  bound  for  the  mercer's  shop,  the  other  for  Gre- 
chetto's  fencing-school,  to  spread  the  news  that  Neri 
Chiaramontesi  had  gone  mad,  attempted  to  kill  hii 
mother,  thrown  all  his  household  gods  into  a  well,  and 
now,  clad  in  mail,  was  driving  everyone  before  him  with 
his  lance  as  he  made  his  way  to  Ceccherino's  place,  intent 
upon  giving  that  worthy  a  txemendous  thrashing.  As  tha 
conspirators  hoped,  there  was  a  general  stampede  for  the 
scene  of  action,  and,  sure  enough,  Neri  was  there,  crying^ 
"  Ye  are  all  dead  men  I"  and  laying  about  him  right  and 
left 

Meanwhile  Scheggia  had  run  off  to  Portarossa,  to  ap- 
prise Neri's  uncle,  Agnolo,  that  his  nephew  was  raving 
mad,  and  doing  sad  mischief,  and  entreat  him  to  hasten  to 
Ceccherino's  and  secure  the  madman  ;  who,  if  put  in  the 
dark,  with  nobody  to  speak  to  for  two  or  three  days,  would 
come  to  Ms  right  mind  again. 

The  unsuspicious  wool-comber,  calling  half  a  dozen 
stout  workmen,  provided  them  with  ropes,  and  went  in  all 
haste  to  the  mercer's  shop,  where  they  found  everything 
in  confusion,  and  Neri  plying  his  lance  in  every  direction, 
when  he  thought  he  could  increase  the  consternation  with- 
out doing  actual  damage.  Agnolo,  coming  behind  his 
nephew,  seized  his  weapon,  and  in  a  twinkling  Neri  found 
himself  on  the  floor  bound  hand  and  foot  Despite  his 
angry  expostulation,  he  was  tied  on  a  litter,  a  cloak 
thrown  over  him,  and  so  carried  through  the  crowded 
streets  to  Portarossa ;  when,  thanks  to  Monaco's  thought- 
fulness,  his  weeping  mother  waited  his  coming,  ready  to 
help  in  removing  her  hapless  son  to  the  best  room,  to  bo 
laid  out,  bound  as  he  was,  upon  a  bed,  and  left  to  himself 
until  the  morning. 

Alone  in  the  dark,  Neri  thought  matters  over,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  Scheggia  was  paying  off  old 
scores,  became  nearly  mad  in  reality  with  rage  and  vex- 
ation. Growing  hungry,  he  shouted  lustily  for  his  mother 
to  bring  him  meat  and  drink,  but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to 
his  frantic  appeals.  When,  next  morning,  Angolo  entered 
with  two  physicians,  Neri  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  instead  of  uttering  reproaches, 
quietly  told  his  visitors  of  the  wager  he  had  made,  and 
asked  them  to  send  to  the  house  of  Tomaquinci,  when 
they  would  find  the  two  crowns  held  by  the  knight,  ao 
stakeholder.  Agnolo  acted  accordingly,  and  finding  Mi 
nephew's  tale  true,  and  that  Scheggia  and  his  fnends  had 
celebrated  the  success  of  their  joke  with  a  good  supper, 
relieved  poor  Neri  from  bondage,  and  begged  his  pardon 
for  his  pf^  in  the  afiair. 

There  are  practical  jokers  yet  to  be  found  in 
Florence.  On  a  certain  day  last  year  a  gentleman,  whose 
loose  gray  overcoat,  checked  trousers,  white  hat,  double 
eyeglass  and  leather  satchel  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  natiou- 
aiity,  might  have  been  seen  at  the  railway-station,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Webb,  who,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement in  one  of  the  newspapers,  intended  next  day 
to  perform  in  the  Ama  The  famous  Channel  swimmer 
was  soon  shaking  hands  with  his  countryman,  and  tho 
pair  paraded  the  eity,  that  all  Florence  might  know  what 
was  in  store  for  it 

At  twelve  o'clo<^  the  next  day  the  quays  were  blocked 
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\riUi  Tebielos,  the  bridgea  tbroufced  vith  apeotatora,  and, 
irhen  %  littla  boat  appealed  oanjing  a  mas  in  awimming 
oostnme^  the  air  vaa  rent  with  ahoats  of  «eloom&  The 
bokt  was  rowed  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  awimmer 
dropped  overboard,  and  the  boat  made  oflF,  to  be  seen  do 
morsb  To  everybody's  anipriae,  the  oaptoin  bad  dia- 
■  appeared  too,  and  after  waiting  anxiooaly  and  Tainly  ton 
him  to  riaa  to  the  anrlaoe,  the  perplexed  mnltitade  dis- 
peraed.  Some  few,  however,  followed  the  ooaise  of  the 
stream  for  some  dlstanoe,  and  were  both  rewarded  and 
diagnited  to  aae  the  flgnre  of  the  awimmer  floating  qnietly 
along,  bearing  on  hia  atraw-atnffed  breaat  a  huge  placard, 
Inscribed:  ••  Imo  Aprih—regaJo  ai  FiormOnt  t"  [kprW  &nt 
—a  gift  to  the  Floren  tinea  I) 

Very  rarely,  indeed,  ia  there  any  tenable  "inatifloation  of 
praotioal  joking,  bat  it  haa  existed  in  some  caaee.  An 
English  officer,  determined  to  explore  that  forbidden  land, 
Otiinese  "nbet,  alipped  aorosa  the  frontier  one  dark  night, 
only  to  be  overtaken  at  daylight  by  the  gnard.  Inatead 
of  makiog  a  prisoner  of  him,  they  politely  informed  the 
iatmder  that,  as  he  wea  resolved  to  go,  they  wonld  go 
with  him  to  protect  him  from  robbera.  Alter  jontneying 
pleasantly  for  aome  honra,  the  party  came  to  a  deep  river, 
oroaaed  hj  a  rope  bridge^one  of  those  bridgea  in  whieh 
the  pasaenger  ia  placed  in  a  baaket  aliing  from  a  rope,  and 
pnlled  al(M)g  that  rope  by  a  double  one,  allowing  the 
baaket  to  be  worked  from  either  aide.  To  ahow  their  new 
fdend  that  the  oonreyanoe  was  aafe,  some  of  the  Tartars 
went  over  first ;  then  the  Englishman  got  into  the  badnl, 
md  presently  foand  himself  exaetly  halt-way  aoroaa  the 
river,  when  there  oame  a  aaddan  stoppage^  Bis  protaot- 
ors  sat  down,  lighted  their  pipes,  and  looked  at  him  aa  if 
ha  were  an  intonating  object  proridad  for  their  oontam- 


plation.  "  Pnll  I"  etied  the  ofileei;  They  nodded 
dieir  heada,  bnt  atill  aat  and  smoked.  He  ax- 
hansled  his  stock  of  eqnivaleBts  for  "pnll,"  bnt 
the  more  be  cried  ont  the  more  forionsly  the 
Tartars  pnfCed  and  nodded,  atopping  their  per- 
(ormanoe  now  and  again  to  prevent  hia  pnllios 
himaelf  one  way  or  another  ;  and  it  waa  not  ontu 
he  had  been  kept  aiupended  nntil  nightfall,  and 
was  well-nigh  frozen,  that  they  agreed  to  pnlT 
.  him  baok,  on  hia  promise  to  reoross  the  boaiia, 
and  tronbifl  Chinese  Tibet  no  more. 

It  is  nseleaa  for  one  man,  however  obstinate,  to 
pit  liim«tflf  againat  ntunbers  eqaslly  determined. 
Napoleon  the  Great  fonnd  this  ont  Hearing  that 
a  new  tragedy  by  Xiemeteier  had  been  vehemently 
damned  by  the  atndents,  he  ordered  it  to  he 
played  again,  with  the  same  result  The  nettled 
Emperor  thexenpon  oommanded  a  third  perform- 
anee  of  the  olmoiioDs  play,  and  went  to  the 
theatre  with  a  regiment  of  aoldiera.  The  fiiat 
and  second  acts  paaaed  off  in  ntter  ailenoe.  "When 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  third  act.  Napoleon,  lean- 
ing over  his  box  to  see  if  the  atodanta  wonld  data 
to  show  their  displeaaore  in  his  preoenoe^  beheld  a 
vast  asaemblsge  of  aight-oapped  heada,  nodding 
apparently  in  alomber.  He  l^t  the  tragedy  to  its 
bia. 

Xhinking  his  obaae  at  Ohantillj  marred  for 
want  of  a  farm  beloDging  to  La  Boys,  one  of 
lAnis  XIT.'s  seorebiie^  the  Frinoe  of  CoadA 
offered  its  owner  treble  its  real  valne ;  bnt  tba 
aecretary  wonld  not  sell  at  any  prioe,  and  Henri 
Jolea  resolved  to  be  even  with  him.  To  that  and 
he  ordered  the  keepera  of  his  many  estates  to 
devote  their  energies  throngh  the  IKnter  to*  trap- 
ping foxes,  and  sending  them  on  to  CbantHly. 
By  the  eve  of  ^rove  Tuesday  more  than  lonr  hun- 
dred were  ther&    That  night  every  Mte  of  tbem  wm 
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bagged,  carted  to  the  high  wall  surrounding  La  Boye*s 
property,  and  dropped  over  it  Next  morning  the  seore- 
tary  was  disturbed  at  his  breakfast  by  laborer  after  laborer 
rushing  in,  crying  :  "The  foxes  !  the  foxes  1"  Leaving 
his  meal  unfinished  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  La  Eoye 
thonght  that  all  the  foxes  in  creation  had  oome  to  pay  him 
a  visit  Foxes  were  tearing  across  his  grounds,  fighting 
in  his  cornfields,  barking  in  his  orchard,  playing  havoc 
everywhere  ;  and  he  bewildered  his  brains  trying  to  ao- 
count  for  the  strange  irruption,  until  somebody  let  out  the 
secret  He  lost  no  time  in  complaining  to  his  royal 
master,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  carnival  jest,  but 
made  amends  for  his  merriment  by  commanding  Gond^  to 
eatch  every  fox  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  make 
good  the  damage  they  had  done. 

Mischief  is  not  always  brought  so  quickly  home.  Years 
ago  Professor  Holland  gave  an  evening  party  at  his  house, 
adjoining  Hartford  College.  All  went  merrily  enough 
until  the  guests  were  going  down  to  Supper,  when  their 
ears  were  startled  by  the  sudden  tolling  of  the  college  belL 
The  host  sent  for  the  old  negro  janitor,  '*  Professor  Jim," 
who  soon  mounted  the  towei  stairs,  to  find  all  quiet  there ; 
hut  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  Mr.  Holland  than  the 
bell  tolled  again,  sending  one  lady  into  a  hunting-fit,  two 
into  hysterics,  and  breaking  up  the  party  most  effectually ; 
and  when  the  professor  died,  three  months  later,  the  mys- 
larious  lolling  was  remembered,  and  its  meaning  made 
palpable  to  the  meanest  comprehension*  Professor  Jim, 
however,  put  the  ringing  down  to  "the  boys,"  or  rather 
to  one  in  particular,  but  unable  to  fathom  how  the  thing 
had  been  done,  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

Forty  years  afterward  a  gray-haired  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
eopal  Ohurch  attended  Hartford  "Commencement,"  and 
Jim,  drawing  the  prelate  to  a  quiet  spot,  said:  "Bishop,  I 
never  was  beat  by  the  boys  here  but  once,  and  I  think 
you  did  it  I  never  found  out  who  rung  Itefessor  Hol- 
land's bell,  but  I  think  you  did  it"  The  bishop  owned 
npk  explaining  that  he  had  got  up  into  the  tower,  tied  a 
•tout  blaek-silk  cord  to  the  clapper  of  the  bell,  passed  it 
out  through  the  oaken  bars  of  the  tower  window,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  the  umbrageous  recesses  of  a  maple  behind  the 
ehapel,  from  whence  he  could  see  every  movement  of  the 
janitor's  lantern,  and  the  lights  in  the  professor's  house, 
and  regulate  his  proceedings  accordingly.  "  I  know'd  it 
was  you,"  was  Jim's  comment  "  But  I  couldn't  fix  it  on 
yon,  nohow.  Couldn't  see  how  that  bell'd  ring  if  nobody 
eatohed  hold  o'  de  ropes.  But  I  won't  telL  Guess  de 
eolored  folks  down  your  way'd  think  it  queer  if  dere 
bishop  tole  all  he  know'd.  I  never  tells  nuffin'  on  de  boys, 
bishop  ;  you  know  dat,  easy." 

A  gentleman  returning  home  from  the  Gilroy  hot 
springs  by  coach,  was  asked  to  exchange  seats  with  a  lady 
who  found  riding  inside  disagreed  with  her.  As  he  was 
making  his  way  to  the  inside  berth,  she  bade  him  take 
espodol  care  of  two  bottles  of  the  Gilroy  water,  which 
■he  was  carrying  to  her  husband.  As  it  happened,  the 
lady  had  contrived  to  make  herself  very  disagreeable  to 
her  fdlow-visitors  at  the  springs,  and  the  passenger  she 
had  ousted  from  his  seat  determined  to  have  his  revenge. 
Opening  each  of  the  bottles,  he  poured  out  half  the  con- 
tents, and  filled  them  up  with  whisky.  Before  many 
days  elapsed  the  proprietors  of  the  Gilroy  Springs  received 
the  following  epistle,  dated  San  Francisco,  August  30th, 
1869 :  "  Sirs  :  You  are  a  precious  lot  of  scamps,  you  are  I 
My  wife  paid  a  visit  to  your  confounded  places  and 
brought  bock  some  spring-water.  I  drank  about  a  bottle 
of  the  miserable  stuff;  and  went  to  the  Good  Templars', 
nud  had  not  been  in  the  hall  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
before  I  was  as  drunk  as  any  man  you  ever  saw ;  disgraced 


myself  and  the  lodge  ;  and  this  morning  I  am  on  a 
bed.  My  impression  is  that  any  set  of  men  who  will  run 
an  institution  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  suused  into  hot* 
water  springs  until  life  was  extinct" 

Says  the  Watertown  THmes:  "A  rather  ludicrous  sight 
was  witnessed  awhile  ago  on  the  top  of  an  inooming  freighl 
train.  The  conductor  of  the  train  ordered  a  brakeman,  a 
very  green  hand,  to  the  head  of  the  train,  there  to  r^>eat 
all  signals  to  the  engineer  as  given  by  him—the  conductor 
— to  the  brakeman  on  the  back  of  the  train.  The  last 
brakeman  was  a  comical  genius,  so  he  determined  to  have 
some  fun  with  the  greeny.  The  fiist  few  signals  neces- 
sary to  the  running  of  the  train  were  all  right,  but  soon 
the  end  brakeman  commenced  his  fun.  He  lay  down  on 
the  top  of  the  car  and  rolled  over.  Greeny  on  the  othDf 
end  of  .the  train,  thinking  it  was  a  signal,  did  likewise. 
The  end  brakeman's  leg  went  up  in  the  air,  then  the  other 
leg,  then  both  legs  together,  then  a  yell,  then  both  legs 
commenced  to  kick,  and  a  grand  kicking  match  began. 
Grpeny,  taking  all  this  manoeuvring  as  signaling^  re- 
peated it  accordingly.  Thus  they  were  drawn  into  town, 
flat  on  their  backs,  and  kicking  in  the  air." 

There  is  one  instance  upon  record  of  a  practical  joke 
proving  as  enjoyable  to  the  victim  as  to  the  victimizers. 
Writing  of  lus  friend  Offenbach,  Mr.  Albert  Woolff  relates 
that  he  and  some  of  his  oompanions,  heaving  the  popular 
composer  would  stop  at  their  hotel  at  Etretat,  got  up  a 
mock  triumphal  recaption.  Half  a  dozen  halberdieia 
worthy  of  figuring  in  one  of  the  maestro's  opera-bonffee, 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  front  of  the  hotel ;  a 
grotesquely-dressed  lad  was  mouated  on  a  donkey  to  act 
as  herald,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  salute  &om 
two  small  cannon.  When  Offenbach's  carriage  drew  up^ 
the  halberdiers  presented  arms,  the  drums  beat,  the 
trumpet  sounded,  the  guns  boomed,  and  Mr.  Woolf^  ad* 
vancing  with  the  keys  of  the  hotel  on  i^  plated  salver, 
presented  them  to  the  delighted  composer,  who,  ambrao- 
ing  his  friend,  said,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes :  "  Oh, 
this  is  indeed  too  much !  These  good  people  are  too 
kind  1"  and  Mr.  Woolff  felt  he  was  well  rewarded  for  his 
pains. 


THE  CAT'S  PUOTJE. 

Fanot  a  small  house,  half  hidden  in  dark-green  myrtle- 
bushes^  fringed  with  vines,  surrounded  and  shaded  by 
roses  and  orange-treea.  In  the  background,  on  its  glori- 
ous site,  Naples,  the  queen  of  all  cities ;  and  over-arching 
all,  the  ever-laughing  Italian  sky.  A  scene  so  rich  in 
color  as  this  is—really  an  enchanting  one  for  eyes  half 
blinded  by  Winter  snows  and  ice,  makes  our  longing  souls 
dream  over  all  this  luxuriance  of  beauty  until  we  at  last 
get  to  speak  of  Italy's  dear,  dark-blue  sky  as  if  we,  too, 
had  felt  the  inspiriting,  gladdening  sun's  kiss,  and  had 
gazed  with  our  own  eyes  upon  the  strange^  bewitching 
splendor  of  the  South. 

And  now  that  you  have  refreshed  yourselves  for  a 
moment  by  the  contemplation  of  this  picture,  turn  your 
eyes  toward  an  old,  negligently  dressed  man,  who  sits 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  and  gazes,  lost  in  thought, 
into  the  distance.  An  orange-tree  strews  now  and  tiien 
a  few  fragrant  blossoms  over  him,  but  he  doesn't  notice 
it ;  roses  coquettiahly  kiss  his  forehead ;  gay^  colored 
butterfiies  fiutter  sportively  around  him  to  no  purpose ; 
the  signs  of  life  and  stir  make  no  impression  upon  him  ; 
and  still  there  was  passion  and  sensibility  in  his  dark, 
nobly  cut  features,  and  the  burning  Italian  eyes  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  Northern  snows  on  his  head. 

It  was  the  maestro,  Alessandro  SoarlattL    A  harp  was 
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leaning  upon  hia  chair,  in  iront  of  which,  with  an  inde- 
Bcribablj  earnest  mien  and  inimitable  dignity,  sat  a  large 
black  cat  He  was  occnpying  himself  with  flonnshing 
the  tip  of  his  tail,  which,  as  well  as  his  left  ear,  was  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness,  gently  oyer  the  chords — which  singu- 
lar experiment  Tery  natnrally  brought  forth  all  manner  of 
strange  sounds.  It  was  his  habit,  in  fact,  since  his  lord 
and  master  never  took  his  musical  studies  amiss,  to  aban- 
don himself  every  morning,  with  utter  recklessness,  to  his 
genius,  accompanying  the  moyement  of  his  tail  with  the 
most  absurd  gestures  ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  overflow  of 
his  feelings,  he  sang  one  of  the  ancient  melancholy  strains 
of  his  forefathers,  which,  as  has  been  asserted,  have  power 
to  soften  the  hardest  stone,  and  drive  the  calmest  of  men 
to  madness. 

All  this  caused  not  the  le&st  disturbance  to  Master  Scar- 
latti ;  on  the  contrary,  he  laughed  good-naturedly  when- 
ever the  cat  fell  into  his  musical  ecstasiea  In  the  even- 
ing, however,  the  cat  always  sat  in  a  comer  of  his  beloved 
master's  room,  with  an  expression  like  that  of  a  senti- 
mental privy  councilor,  and  then  it  was  the  master  who 
played  the  harp ;  and  that  must  have  been  gloriously 
worth  listening  to,  for  all  the  little  birds  who  sang  among 
the  orange-trees  aad  myrtles  came  flying  to  the  open  win- 
dow to  hear  it,  and  the  roses  crowded  in  their  little  heads, 
one  after  another,  in  such  haste  and  impatience  that  many 
a  tender  bud  lost  its  young  Ufa 

The  master  on  these  occasions  looked  like  that  wonder- 
ful old  bard,  Ossian,  only  not  so  shattered  by  pain  and 
grief.  What  wonder  if  these  magic  tones  caused  the  sen- 
sitive soul  of  the  cat^  who  was  still  mourning,  withal,  for 
the  death  of  a  beloved  bride,  to  melt,  and  his  green  eyes 
to  overflow,  like  the  King  of  Thule's  ?  Whenever  Scar- 
latti perceived  this,  he  took  up  his  faithful  four-legged 
companion  into  his  lap,  and  stroked,  caressed  and  kissed 
him  until  he  had  recovered  his  mad  romping  humor.  On 
the  whole,  the  cat  led  a  perfectly  charming  life  with  his 
gentle  master,  to  whom  he  was  all  in  all — friend,  wife,  and 
child,  whom  he  never  left  by  day  or  night.  When  the 
old  master  was  engaged  in  composing  something,  Ponto 
sat  quietly  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  brushed  his  fove- 
head  softly  with  his  famous  white-tipped  tail.  Sometimes 
Scarlatti  would  get  impatient  and  vexed,  when  an  idea 
was  not  clear,  when  his  hand  got  wearied,  or  the  malicious 
ink  spread  out  upon  the  paper  in  a  shapeless  blotch.  At 
such  times,  at  a  sudden  angry  shrug  of  his  master's  shoul- 
ders, the  cat  would  spring  down  from  his  lofty  seat  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  He  never  took  offense  at  this 
rough  treatment,  but  continued  placidly  affectionate,  like 
a  sensible  wife  with  a  scolding  husband,  and  always  stole 
quietly  back,  after  a  few  minutes  of  gprievons  banishment, 
and  mounted  again,  with  a  comfortable  purr,  upon  the 
forsaken  throne.  For  this,  too,  he  got  a  thousand  caress- 
ing words,  when  his  master  at  length  thrust  pen  and 
paper  and  other  things  aside,  which  put  him  into  a  state 
of  boundless  ecstasy. 

All  this  was  very  nice  and  comfortable,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Sunday ;  for  on  that  day  a  jovial  mad  fellow 
was  in  the  habit  of  beating  up  Master  Scarlatti's  quarters, 
and  staying  with  him  until  night  The  Sunday  guest  was 
a  favorite  scholar  of  the  master's,  who  had  come  a  long 
distance  from  Germany,  and  was  named  Hasse.  Now,  there 
could  not  possibly  be  in  the  whole  wide  world  a  bolder, 
jollier  fellow  than  this  same  German,  who  tormented  and 
insulted  the  venerable  Ponto  in  every  imaginable  way ; 
now  he  would  fasten  a  little  bell  to  his  tail,  now  put  baby 
shoes  on  his  feet,  now  crown  him  with  a  wreath  of  roses, 
or  strew  orange-blossoms  over  him,  whose  strong  scent  the 
oat's  nasal  organs  could  by  no  means  tolerate,  and  against 


which  he  struggled  with  incessant  convulsive  sneezing. 
To  cap  the  climax,  the  young  German  possessed  a  little 
frolicking  dog,  of  whom  even  Ponto,  hia  sworn  enemy, 
had  to  confess  that  he  was  enchanting«  dazzling  white^ 
nimble  and  graceful,  with  intelligent  brown  eye&  This 
splendid  pet  was,  if  possible,  more  mad,  wanton  and  reck- 
less than  his  owner,  and  the  cat  grieved,  almost  to  tears, 
over  his  impudence. 

And  it  was  Sunday,  as  the  cat,  springing  up  and  down, 
was  drawing  forth  wild,  fantastic  strains  from  the  harp, 
and  his  master  was  gazing  so  full  of  thought  into  the  dis- 
tance, as  I  have  described  him  ;  and  behold  I  the  dreaded 
visitor  appeared.  With  a  light,  joyous  step  he  drew  near 
— this  youth  with  the  beautiful  locks  and  fresh  cheeks, 
at  whose  side  was  springing  and  dancing  his  darling  com- 
panion. 

"  Good-morning,  Master  Scarlatti  1"  cried  the  new- 
comer, with  a  friendly  tone  and  look  ;  "  how  I  rejoice  to 
see  you  again  !" 

Scarlatti  nodded  and  smiled,  half  in  kindly  reciproca- 
tion of  the  aflectionate  greeting,  and  half  in  mockery  at 
the  queer  German  accent  of  the  speaker,  and  replied  : 

**  I  am  but  a  sorry  companion  and  friend  to-day,  Hasse. 
I  have  a  gpreat  deal  in  my  head—all  sorts  of  tones  are 
buzzing  confusedly  in  my  ears,  and  I  can  form  no  melody 
out  of  them*  I  am  searching  for  something  very  eepe* 
cially  original,  and  that  I  can't  find — it  throws  me  into 
despair.  I  beg  of  you  to  leave  me  at  peace,  with  your 
nonsense^  or  I  shall  twist  off  your  little  spoilt  puppy's 
head." 

«  Hold,  hold.  Master  Scarlatti  I"  cried  the  guest— <*not 
so  fast.  You  are  in  a  bad  humor — that  I  can  well  jmc,  but 
you  shall  not  lay  a  finger  on  my  little  Truelove ;  yon 
know  he  was  the  parting  gift  of  my  German  sweetheart» 
and  accompanies  me  always,  like  her  love  and  truth." 

The  master  turned  towurd  the  young  man  with  a  tender 
smile,  and  gazed  at  his  dear  and  almost  childlike  oounte* 
nance.  There  stood  the  young  enthusiast,  leaning  againai 
an  orange-tree,  shaded  by  its  luxuriant  foliage,  his  eyaa 
directed  to  heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  his 
beloved  home,  with  her  clear  sky  and  snow-capped  mount- 
ains ;  or  were  his  thoughts  given  to  his  distant  bride— 
the  loveliest  of  all  flowers  ?  But  the  clouds  which  had 
gathered  over  his  brow  soon  vanished — Truelove  jumped 
upon  him  and  kissed  his  hand.  The  master  lost  l^itnfff^f 
again  in  deep  thought,  and  left  it  to  his  pupil  to  take 
measures  for  the  prose r ration  of  peace  and  order  in  hia 
little  commonwealth.  Thb  the  young  man  did  for  a  time, 
preaching  a  most  excellent  and  reasonable  sermon  to  both 
animals,  at  the  dose  of  which,  however,  he  drew  out  of 
his  pocket  a  little  wig  and  pair  of  spectacles,  with  which, 
in  spite  of  all  resistance,  to  decorate  the  silently  indignant 
Ponta  This  seemed  to  cause  especial  delight  to  the 
little  Truelove  ;  he  barked  loudly,  and  sprang  about  the 
despairing  sufferer  with  the  i^gility  and  deganoe  of  a  bal- 
let-dancer. 

Scarlatti  cast  a  glance  at  the  group,  Bnd  could  not  help 
secretly  smiling,  though  he  took  good  care  not  to  betray 
this  sign  of  weakness  to  his  mad  pupil ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  growled  out  something  in  no  very  gentle  tones, 
so  that  Hasse,  dreading  an  outbreak,  snatched  up  both 
animals,  and  carried  them  into  the  next  room. 

The  old  piano  stood  open,  the  young  man's  hands  glided 
over  the  keys ;  he  played  a  furious  Witches'  Dance. 
Trudove  jumped  about  as  if  possessed,  and  at  last,  in  the 
excess  of  his  excitement,  threw  himsdf,  with  a  yell  of  joy, 
upon  the  wretched  Ponto's  back,  clinging  with  his  fore- 
paws  to  the  cat's  neck.  Then,  at  last,  the  tough  thread  of 
patience  in  the  oat's  aoul  was  broken.    He  began,  with  the 
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TBC  oat'b  ruim,~rcmT  oh  tbi  raoraaso&'a 

light  bnrdeD  on  his  baok,  to  raoe — naj,  to  flj  uonnd  the 
room,  tijiiig  to  mn  up  all  the  walla  ;  spnog,  splatteiing 
and  sqnalUng,  orer  ehairs  sad  tables,  till  the  moater'B 
papers  wen  Mattered  abont  like  dbtS, 

Haene  itarted  Tip,  but  bl>  orUb  and  ecoliings  were  to  no 
purpose  At  lengtb  Fonto  was  eshansted.  Sluune  at  the 
disgrace  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  anger  at  bis 
own  weakneo^  inspired  him  with  a  snblime  idea.  He 
wanted  to  mimmon  bis  master  to  the  reacnft  l^thont 
hesitation,  be  sprang  npon  the  keys  of  the  piano,  whirled 
abont,  ran  twioa  wildlj  np  and  down,  at  the  same  time  he 
sonnded  his  tribe's  piercing  ory  for  belp,  TmeloTe  tum- 
bled halt  aeDseless  from  the  back  of  the  inspired  oat ;  a 
hollow  aooord  marked  bis  tall.  The  cat's  opeotaoles  fol* 
lowed  )  only  the  wig  remained.  The  confnaed  tones  grew 
into  a  melody;  Easae  looked  aronnd— the  roaster's  face 
appeared  at  the  open  window,  in  the  midst  of  the  grape- 
leaves  and  wild  rosea,  illumined  with  the  most  passionate 
J07,  whUe  he  cried :  "  Ooma  to  \aj  heart,  pass,  thou  bast 
fonnd  it  I"  And  Fonto  threw  himself,  almost  fainting, 
into  his  maater'a  arms. 

Boarlatti  aent  off  his  mad  pnpil  atraitfhtwaj  nntil  tba 
following  morning,  I 

When  the  joaag  man  appeared  the  next  morning  before 
his  master,  SoarlatU  ahowed  him,  with  a  brilliant^  tri- 
umphant look,  a  sheet  tbicklj  cohered  with  notes,  orer 
wbiob  was  printed,  in  large  letters,  the  title  "Eatzes- 
tago."  Uarter  Scarlatti  placed  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
plajed.  In  the  artislicallf  woven  and  beaatifoUy  con- 
■traoted  theme,  the  7  mth  reoognized  with  joyfnl  Hstonisb;- 
ment  the  singnlar  cries  of  diatiees,  and  the  infernal 
melodies  of  the  wild  bnnt,  wbiob  bad  msbed  over  the 
ke;a  of  the  pieno  the  da;  before,  in  the  form  of  a  despair- 
ing oat  When  the  performance  was  ended,  master  and 
pnpil  Lmghed  as  if  for  a  wager.  The  cat  sat  upon  Scar- 
latti'a  left  abonlder  ;  and  the  latter  maintained,  to  the  day 
of  bis  death,  that  Fonto  had  laughed  with  them  like  any 
bnman  being. 

LoYB  k  IHiiswberaver  he  electa  to  plant  bia  throDe.  Ha 
Is  aa  potent  among  the  lowliest  as  in  the  palaoe  of  the 
migbt^at  Mspeior,  and  his  soeptre  is  wielded  with  as  much 
despotism  aa  though  it  were  stndded  with  precioas  stones 
and  held  orei  the  deroot  beada  of  priooe  and  arcbdnobesa. 


THE  CROSS  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  MILE.  YIRGIHIB 

CAILLOU, 
THX  oBioisu,  or  TKs  Bxxonra  or  BxxHABHia  sa  sr.  pnaaa'a 

"WPl,  iKD  YIBOIHU." 

Bbbhabdih  ds  Si.  Fikbbb  laid  the  scene  of  bia  famons 
story  in  Manritins,  and  the  heroine  was  taken  from  ■  real 
penonagSk  Mile.  Ti^inia  OalUon,  the  incidents  of  whose 
life  were  treated  aimpJy  with  a  poet's  lioenaa  She  was 
interred  in  her  native  isle,  and  abore  her  graTe  the  hand 
of  afEection  bad  reared  a  beantifoUy  oarred  ironwood 
cross,  simple^  beantUol,  and  almoat  aa  enduring  aa  iron 
itsaU.  A  lew  roses  wreathing  and  olnstering  annnd  the 
cross  were  its  only  ornament 

The  glare  was  natnrallj  (he  resort  of  the  tbonsandB 
from  all  landa  who  had  read'with  emotion  the  tonohing 
pages  of  the  French  author.  The  simfde  cross  was  one  of 
tiie  great  points  of  interest  in  the  island.  Tet — will  It  bo 
believed  7  —the  anthoritiea,  soma  thirty  years  since,  sup- 
pressed the  andent  cemetery ;  but,  instead  of  making  it  a 
park  or  public  resort,  cleared  everythiog  away,  putting 
up  the  monumenta  for  sale  at  auction  I  The  oommander 
of  a  French  veesel — Oaptaiu  Avril— -seemed  the  cross^  and 
took  it  with  him  to  his  oativo  place,  SL  Halo,  Franos. 

Here  it  remained  in  his  house,  almost  forgotten,  till  bfs 
sister,  the  Superior  of  a  bouse  ol  Hospital  Nuns,  appie- 
ciating  the  memento,  indnced  her  brother  to  aild  it  to  thA 
treasures  o(  Ur.  Edward  Montague,  a  famons  oolleotor. 

The  cross  is  abont  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height,  and  tWD 
feet  aeroBs.  A  figure  of  Christ  was  once  evidently  at> 
tached  to  the  oross,  but  there  ia  no  traea  of  any  inaoripUon. 


Oo»FABATTvm.T  few  people  enjoy  fine  weather  fOr  ft* 
own  soke.  They  take  a  practical  view  of  the  matter. 
The  weather  is  "  good  "  when  the  farmer  can  aecnre  his 
hay  or  plow  out  his  com ;  when  my  lady  can  go  down 
town  without  her  waterproof,  eto.  But  weather  that  Is 
good  simply  to  live  in,  and  be  happy,  is  not  mndi  thought' 
ot  We  are  too  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  free  gifts 
of  nature  to  ralne  them  as  tiiey  should  be  valued. 


'T/'/C^ 


Ohak^s  L —  SwxKT  BxLu  JAMoum, 


I  ssocu)  deMribe  Peg's  bther  u  a  b«err  beings  Lite 
contained  but  one  dntjto  him:  to  get  throagh  with  b  oer- 
faun  amount  of  imbibiag,  maltj,Alooholia,  oftIuoiu,  within 
the  twenty-Iooi  hooiB.  This  hrAj  tolflUed,  Orofia  slept 
the  Bleep  of  the  anrighteons  as  soundly  aa  though  hia 
tpirit  knew  no  gaile.  Indeed,  I  donbt  whether,  however 
gnildeas  his  oonsoienoe^  a  maa  with  leaa  bew  in  him  oonld 
baveanored  as  sonndl;. 

Odd  I  ttiat  Peg  should  have  Bnoh  a  tathar.  For  Peg, 
commonlj  called  in  the  impiotureaqaa  allef  where  she 
abode  by  the  euphonious  title  of  ''Crofta'a  gal,"  was  a 
flreatnte  so  etnngetT  beantifnl.  that  not  to  haTQ  seen  hex 
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to  be  ao  argued  the  abaanoo  of  that  whlah  thrills  st_  buoU 
aights— the  artr'nerve, 

A  Psyche  t  Te&  There  vae  not  a  line  ia  a  fonn  all 
delloate  ajmmatrj  upon  which  the  art-eje  wodld-faave 
foiled  to  reat  witli  pleasure.  A  fair,  pale  akin,  Instreful, 
but  oolorless.  Indeed,  there  waa  little  son  in  the  Bllej ; 
and  flowara,  to  be  brilliant,  most  have  that  '  I^iiige  eyes, 
of  a  dark,  deep  gray,  with  ever-dilated  violet  centres.' '     ' 

The  featnres,  from  the  low  but  wide  brow  to  the  rotOtded 
chin,  had  a  symmetry  purely  Greek,  if,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
attenuated ;  and  to  a  rare  intellectuali^  of  czpfteaieii  a 
maaa  of  golden  hair  gave  something  angelic. 
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''PEG." 


Yet  Peg,  to  judge  by  her  actions,  and  again  by  lier 
words,  was  fast  proving  herself,  not  only  "of  the  earth, 
oarthy,"  but  of  the  alley,  nanghfy. 

Close  obseryation,  indeed,  might  almost  stagger  the 
looker-on  into  the  belief  that  Peg  was  "weird,"  or  what 
the  Scotch  call  **  uncanny,"  for  she  had— her  age  being 
now  twelve  years — developed  an  elfishness  of  behavior 
that  was  perfectly  startling  to  any  but  the  residents  in  that 
elegant  retreat— said  alley. 

How  she  escaped  in  all  her  escapades  became  a  question* 
Explosions  of  badly  managed  fireworks,  with  which  she 
feloniously  provided  herself  out  of  Grof ts's  shop,  on  the 
plea  that  "  Pop  won't  never  miss  'um,*'  had  left  her  un* 
scathed  as  the  "pious  ^neas.*' 

Crazy  men  and  intoxicated  ruffians,  provoked  by  her  to 
more  than  nmniao  wrath,  had  cooled  down,  passed  her  by, 
and  flung  stones  at  other  i>eople. 

Once  she  appeared  to  be  run  over.  A  vain  illusion  I 
Tho  carriage,  which  seemed  like  a  sentient  being,  bewil- 
dered in  the  unknown  precincts  of  the  alley,  bounded,  as 
it  were,  over  her,  and  not  a  hair  of  her  glorious  head  was 
touched ;  and  Peg,  in  a  state  of  high  revival,  requested  the 
beliveried  ooaohman  to  inform  her  whether  he  "wam*t 
'shamed  to  be  runnin*  over  poor  gals  in  that  sortg^*  way  ?'* 

Also  did  our  heroine  remark  to  that  astonished  individ- 
ual that  he  "  hadn't  better  call  round  that  way  no  more." 

But  Peg,  the  tricksy  appropriator  of  her  "  pop's  "  fire- 
works and  popguns,  had  the  instinct  of  honesty.  For  a 
lady,  calling  upon  a  poor  but  artistic  lace-mender— a  French- 
woman, resident  next  door  to  Crofts's  candy-shop— dropped 
her  portemonnaie,  which  peg,  finding  in  the  muck  and 
moil,  uid  threatened  by  the  weirs  and  lashera  of  a  gutter- 
current  that  formed  a  mimic  waterfall  over  rocks  of  gar- 
bage, handed  to  her,  with  something  resembling  polite- 
ness, on  her  coming  forth.  The  lady,  startled,  stared  at 
her,  and,  selecting  it  from  among  the  contents  of  the 
velvet  and  gilt  affidr,  gave  her  five  dollars. 

"I'm  afeared  yer  can't  spare  this  'ere,  nohow,"  re- 
marked Peg,  with  a  oertaih  degree  of  sarcasm  ;  for,  be  it 
known  to  my  readers,  Peg  had  examined  the  portemon- 
naie, which  contained  something  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

The  lady— one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  haute-voUe^rsnidlj 
remarked  : 

"  You  are  a  good,  honest  girl,  and  I  shall  see  you  again ;" 
after  which  she  took  down  the  number  of 'Crofts's  candy- 
shop,  where,  invested  with  that  sleepy  dignity  with  which 
beer  clothes  languid  manhood,  its  proprietor  had  contem- 
plated Peg's  unprecedented  "foolishness, "as  he  deemed 
it,  with  a  sneer. 

But  Crofts  never  "interfered,"  as  he  called  it,  with 
Peg.  Mysterious  hints  [as  to  a  possible  future  to  dawn 
upon  Peg  had  more  than  once  fallen  from  him. 

"  There  was  to  come,"  said  Crofts,  in  moments  of  lucid- 
ity, such  as  flash  upon  even  the  beeriestof  men,  "a  golden 
time,  when  Peg  should  come  into  her  own,  if  I  can  ever 
find " 

And  here  mumblings  and  mutterings  would  cast  his 
meanings  once  more  into  the  uncertain  void; 

Peg  had  a  friend,  an  invalid  girl,  thought  to  be  "defi- 
cient," and  afiUcted  by  a  painful  distortion. 

"Liz" — in  Christian  parlance,  Elizabeth  Meeks — ^was 
hunchbacked.  Gleams  of  light,  however,  flashed  bril- 
liantly over  that  somewhat  darkened  spirit  She  wor- 
shiped Peg.  A  poet-artist  tdls  us  that  the  "real  superior- 
ity of  one  being  over  another  is  in  the  greater  capacity  for 
love."  According  to  that,  Liz  was  no  imbecile,  but  an 
empress. 

The  same  teacher  tells  us  that  women  "  are  bom  to  be 


Love  made  visible."    TJien  Liz  was  a  true  woman.    To  her 
dim  perception  Peg  shone  like  a  star. 

So,  alone  with  Liz,  Peg  often  wondered  and  speculated 
as  to  what  might  be  the  secret  that  her  often  oblivious 
"pop  "  held  as  to  that  shining,  far-off  future— the  goal  of 
many  dreams  in  that  densely  "ignorant  present." 

Oh,  guilty  soul !— degraded  fellow  man  !  If,  in  that 
Slough  of  Despond,  that  low  alley,  that  abode  of  shame- 
ful, because  shameless,  poverty  and  degradation,  this 
bright,  untutored  but  peerless  creature,  "breeding  her 
future  wings  " — the  Psychosis  dragged  into  the  mire  be- 
cause of  your  inertness,  will  God  hold  you  guiltless  ? 
Wake  I  Wake  from  your  drunkenness,  man !  Time 
passes  !  Peg  is  fast  growing  into  womanhood  I  Bouse 
yourself  !  Be  not  too  late  I  Let  not  that  soul  be  stained 
— its  earthly  tenement  is  too  lovely  I 

But  Crofts  hears  no  inner  voices.  Their  sound  is 
whelmed — in  beer  I  Meantime,  let  us  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  his  mystery. 

Six  years  before,  failing  to  And  those  whom  he  sought 
a  man  of  some  forty  years,  a  Greek  by  birth,  had  died  in 
the  miserable  "  lodging  "  peri>etually  announced  to  le^ 
but  seldom  tenanted,  over  the  candy-shop  of  Crofts,  the 
inebriate.  This  man  had  with  him  a  little  girl,  six  years 
of  age— to  wit,  "  Peg." 

Dying,  Perdecaris  had  implored  Crofts  to  take  care  o€ 
Zoe,  his  daughter,  until  such  time  as — Crofts  having  pre- 
sented certain  letters  which  he  handed  him — she  should 
be  under  the  care  of  a  brother  whom  he,  Perdecaris,  had 
been  seeking  in  vast  New  York  when  the  Death^Angel  had, 
met  and  struck  him  down.  Then,  Zoe  Would  be  rich. 
With  the  letters,  he  had  given  to  Croft's  care  a  oameo 
bracelet 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Crofts,  the  corpuleni 
spouse  of  Peg's  "pop, "had  found  out  that  she  had  aocom^ 
plished  all  the  living  that  she  intended  to  do.  Nature 
had  given  Sarah  Crofts  more  fat  than  any  one  humaa 
being  is  justified  in  accumulating,  and  to  that  iHegal 
amount  she  had  added  by  years  of  x>er8i8tent  over-feeding: 

It  would  appear  that  the  human  stomach  gives  up  the 
.contest,  and  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh,  when  oabbage^ 
beans,  pork,  sausages,  com,  etc.,  eta,  are  thrust  into  it 
three  times  a  day  by  an  individual  whose  sole  exermse 
consists  in  getting  into  clothing  in*  the  morning  and  out 
of  it  at  night,  the  rest  of  her  time  being  passed  seated  in 
an  easy-chair  in  a  oandj-shopu 

Mrs.  Crofts  was^sufficiently  well-to-do  to  maintain  a 
"  white  slavey,"  whose  existence  and  appearance  resem- 
bled that  of  the  "Marchioness,"  and  who  saved  her  from 
"housework,"  Mrs.  Crofts's  favorite  aversion. 

Had  Sarah  Crofts  lived,  however,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  Crofts  himself  would  have  been  urged  into  serious 
action,  and  Peg's  condition  changed.  He  did,  after  the 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  seek,  during  three  comparatively 
sober  days,  for  the  brother  of  Zavella  Perdecaris ;  but 
failing  to  find  him,  did  not  take  the  pains  to  advertise, 
secreted  the  letters,  and  selfishly  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  "little  gal "  cheered  his  widowed  home,  and  that  " if 
them  as  she  belongs  to  oomes  after  her,  well  an'  good ;  if 
not,  why,  she  ain't  in  my  way,  nohow."  And,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  Crofts  dubbed  Zoe  "  Peg." 


CHAPTER  n. 

PAUL    XLVBBSTOir, 

Time  passed,  as  time  has  a  way  of  doing,  even  in  aQeyL 
Peg  grew  up.    The  flower  expanded. 

It  was  four  years  after  that  date  at  which  my  stoxy 
began.    Peg  was  sixteen*    She  had  never  again  seen  that 
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*' grand  lady"  whose  money  she  had  handed  to  her, 
though  she  had  vaguely,  vainly  and  often  hoped  that  she 
might  seek  her  out  acoording  to  promise,  having  remem- 
bered that  promise,  and  taken  her,  perohanoe — that  deli- 
cious dream  I— as  lady's-maid,  or  to  do  her  plain  sewing — 
for  Peg  oould  sew. 

Yes,  and  read.  She  went  to  Sunday-school;  could 
write,  after  a  fashion ;  "  do  sums "  such  as  enabled  her 
to  keep  the  paltry  accounts  of  the  candy-shop,  and  had 
dim  visions  of  meanings  in  her  geography  and  history 
books. 

What  she  loved  was  what  she  called  "  books  of  poetry." 
Crofts  had,  with  a  half-consciousness  that  he  was  wrong- 
ing the  "  gal,"  insisted  upon  regularity  at  school,  which 
Peg,  after  a  week's  playing  at  what  the  alley  boys  called 
<< hookey,"  made  no  further  demur  about  consenting  to  it. 
After  that,  there  was  no  more  being  run  over,  no  more 
fireworks,  no  more  provoking  of  delirious  dogs  to  turn 
and  rend  her.    A  poet  soul  awoke  I    Peg  could  read  I 

There  was  a  fate  in  it,  alas  I  Peg,  out  of  a  dingy,  low, 
poorly  kept  **  circulating  library" — stagnant  would  have 
been  a  better  word — got  for  her  perusal  sundry  love- 
stories  .of  a  commonplace  order.  But  love,  love  1  what 
did  it  mean  ? 

One  day — by  this  time  she  had  fallen  upon  an  oLi 
Byron,  the  lassie ! — she  sat  in  the  candy-shop,  scarcely 
raising  her  head  to  look  at  such  lads  as  demanded  penny- 
worths of  peanuts  and  Everton  tafify,  or  such  other  Helio- 
gabalian  delicacies  as  Crofts's  elegant  establishment  held 
forth  as  temptations  to  the  fastidious,  when  there  entered 
— Peg  thought  he  lighted  up  the  place  into  a  kind  of 
glory — **  heaven  save  the  mark  !"  a  gentleman  I 

Now  Crofts,  having  always  been,  as  he  phrased  it, 
**down  upon  gadding,"  Peg's  peregrinations  had  ever 
been  confined  to  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  at  neither 
of  these  had  she  seen  any  but  that  dass  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  consider — tacitly  taught,  if  I  may  use  con- 
tradictory terms — ^her  own. 

The  gentleman  had  seen,  in  an  equipage  that  had 
passed  him,  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  avoid,  and  had 
clipped  into  the  by-street  whore  the  classic  Crofts  held 
forth,  simply  that  he  m^t  remain  unseen. 

Passing  the  window,  he  had  seen  the  seraphic  face  of 
Peg,  whom  Liz  was  wont  to  call  "  a  shiny  star." 

It  would  have  puzzled  the  Migant  to  have  said  what  he 
intended  to  purchase  when  he  had  fairly  entered  the 
candy-shop.  Peanuts  and  Everton  iSStj  were  things  of 
which  even  hid  childhood  had  been  ignorant  The  cigars 
would  have  poisoned  if  not  killed  him,  and  marbles  would 
have  been  of  little  service  to  an  individual  of  some  twenty- 
eight  or  nine  years. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  I  am  from Street  ?"  de- 
manded he,  in  mellifluous  accents,  of  Peg,  who  was  drink- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  a  realization  of  her  poetic  vis- 
ions, outgrowths  of  her  '* beautiful  Byron." 

The  street  he  named  was  a  fashionable  one,  and  one 
where  Peggy  had  never  set  foot  She'stammered  out  a 
few  words  to  the  effect  that  she  '*  could  not  say." 

"  A  sort  of  Fanchon  le  Oriquet^'*  thought  our  gentleman 
within  himself ;  **  probably  *  a  sleeping  consdouaness  to 
be  awakened,'  a  'Margaret  waiting  for  Faust' " 

And  he  apologized  for  disturbing  Peg,  and,  staring 
most  undisgnisedly,  withdrew. 

Of  course,  he  returned  a  day  or  two  after.  Paul  Elver- 
ston  had  traveled  too  much,  read  too  much,  not  to  know 
that  the  beauty  of  this  "  diop-girl "  was  a  sight  such  as 
men  see  but  two  or  three  times  in  a  lifetime.  He  re- 
turned.   His— 

"  Mutabto  loves  and  loves  perverse'' 


might  be  set  aside — for  a  time,  at  least    Here  was  *^  metal 
more  attractive." 

And  Paul  Elverston  again  and  again,  cautiously  and 
meanly — in  the  absence  of  Crofts,  its  master,  at  the  beer- 
house— stole  in  upon  the  solitude  of  Peg,  the  waif,  to 
whom  he  began  to  tell  "  the  old«  old,"  but  ever-thrilling^ 
ever-tempting  atoTj^love, 

Peg,  perfectly  and  utterly  innocent^  with  the  innocence 
of  the  lamb,  the  bird,  the  little  child— was  shy,  hard  to 
win,  even  to  listen.  Without  cunning,  she  did  not,  like 
Juliet,  lack  "cunning  to  be  strange." 

Unable  to  define  her  own  sensations  and  perceptions  in 
this  *'  new  matter,"  utterly  unconscious  of  danger.  Peg  had, 
however,  instinctively  chosen  "  Liz,"  her  elder,  to  talk  of 
her  grand  and  lovely  hero.  Liz,  hearing  of  this  idyl 
in  an  alley — this  strange  tale  of  an  unusual  courtship- 
had,  in  her  quaint  way,  suggested  what  to  Peg  had  little 
meaning  —caution. 

"  'Tain't  likely  a  gentleman's  come  to  a  by-street  for 
any  good,  Peg.  He  ain't  asked  you  to  marry  him,  have 
he  ?"  demanded  Liz,  one  day. 

Peg  started.  Marry  him  1  Ah  !  that  was  what  had  been 
wanting  I— ^t  was  what  her  spirit  had  yearned  to  hear. 
She  was  but  sixteen,  yet  girls  did  marry  at  that  age. 

Peg  grew  paler,  more  thoughtful.  The  Corsair — she 
told  Liz  that  her  hero  must  be  like  that  one — ^had  never 
said  a  word  of  marriage.  He  had  praised  her  "  marvelona 
beauty,"  a  gift  which  even  in  that  i>oor  street  a  girl  learns 
that  ^e  possesses  ;  and  well  it  is  with  her  if  she  does  not 
learn  it  fatally.  He  had  told  her  that  she  hod  a  *' fairy 
gift  of  imagination,"  too ;  for  Peg  had  talked  of  dreams — 
her  language  had  vastly  improved  with  reading — ^in  a  way 
that  startled  the  blase  man  of  the  world  into  admiring  per- 
ception of  her  fairest  gift — genius.  But  he  had  said  no- 
thing of  any  fitness  she  might  have  to  be  his  wife.  Indeed, 
with  a  sickening  heart-pain,  it  dawned  upoii  Peg  that  the 
meaning  of  some  of  his  words  must  have  been  sneers  at 
marriage. 

Poor  Peg  I    Was  it  about  to  be  her  fate  to  become,  like 

many — 

"Adrift  and  afloat' 
The  barren  waif  of  a  heart "  ? 

One  day — ^Peg  had  marked  it  with  a  mental  white  stone  ; 
for  she  had  on  a  new  gray  alpaca  dress,  the  gift  of  Crofts 
on  her  birthday,  a  few  days  before — ^a  lady  alighted  from 
her  coup^  at  the  lace-mender's,  next  door. 

Peg  saw  and  Te];nembered  her.  Paul  Elverston,  leaning 
over  the  counter,  and  making  love  to  his  fair  inamorata,  had 
his  back  to  the  shop-door,  and  did  not  observe  the  lady, 
who,  returning  from  hes  long  visit — much  lace  had  accu- 
mulated since  she  had  visited,  two  years  ago,  the  raccom' 
tnodeuse  de  denteHes,  as  Mademoiselle  Natalie  called  herself 
— saw  his  back  through  the  open  door,  saw  Peg's  exquisite 
face,  started,  stared,  and  entered. 

In  another  moment  a  small,  gloved  hand  was  laid  on 
the  "  Corsair's  "  arm,  and  a  voice  said  : 

*'  Paul !  brother  I  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  Then 
the  beautifully  attired  and  handsome  lady  had  given 
Peg  a  look  of  mute  reproach,  as  though  there  could  be 
no  mistake  as  to  her  being  the  culpable  cause  of  her 
brother's  misconduct,  and  had  added :  "  This  shop  is  no 
place  for  you.     Come  home  with  me  now,  PauL'* 

Paul  Elverston  was  not  given  to  blushing,  but  he  was  .^ 
crimson  now.     His  olive  cheek  and  colorless  brow  bore  a  . 
flaming  flag  of  shame,  as,  with  a  half  bow  to  Peg,  and  no 
apology,  hc'-a  man  never  awkward—shuffled  out  of  the 
shop  into  the  coup^,  and,  with  his  sister,  vanished. 

Yonished  from  Peg's  life  for  a  long,  long  month. 
During  that  weary  month  he  was  as  completely  lost  fo  her 
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is'  tlioogh  the;  had  nevn 
met  He  had  never  told  her 
hia  residence,  and  Peg,  thongh 
B"eliop-girl,"  vastooprond 
to  have  writtea,  had  abe 
ktibwn    ii     Paul    did    not 

Meantime  Mary  Oreyaon 
^^Panra  aister  tias  married, 
and  had  a  son  aa  old  as  Feg'a 
Belt — had,  honestl;  and  in 
good  faith,  done  all  aha  oonld 
to  trample  oat  and  deetro; 
the  only  pnre  and  good  im- 
pnlae  that  woman  had  ever 
awakened  in  her  brother'e 
mind  ;  for,  strange  to  any,  in 
tbatah&bbyaliop,  illnminated 
by  Peg's  yonng  and  pootio 
sonl^  and  by  her  exoeptional 
and  aogelio  loveliness.  Love 
the  diuter,  Love  the  god, 
L(n<a  the  angel,  had  for  the 
first  time  come  to  the  man  of 
&o  world. 

''Startled.  tonohAd  to  the 
very  aonl  by  the  h<^T  inno- 
oence  of  Peg,  PanI  Elvcnton 
Add  thought  of  marrying  her  I 
Who  amonfc  his  g»y  fHends 
would    have    believed  thia? 

On  them  Panl,  in  hia  dreams,  "*■  ■■*•'  oonQirasT  or  fsh 

■*«toU  a  ttaroh."    He  would  "~ 

Adticite  Fag  in  soma  diatant  place  when  he  ahonld  have 
mods' bar  secretly  his  wife.  Then,  in  the  blaze  of  her  per- 
fected beanty,  and  when  study  ahonld  have  shown  her  the 
■tteeniltg  of  her  soarings  after  the  infinite  and  plnngings 
after  the"  aiifathoniable^"and  her  gift  of  ganitu  be  patent 


to  aQ— ell  snob  as  can  reoog- 
nise  it,  the  heavan-givsn  I— 
he  wonld  annonnoe  his  mar- 
riage, and  she  ahonld  take 
her  plaoe  as  Hra.  PMl  £1- 
venton.  She  wonld  grace 
his  home  on  the  Hndson, 
and  shine  at  his  table  on  the 
avenna. 

Hary  Qreyson,  prond  of 
her  hamisome  and  acootn' 
pliflhed  brother  —  talented, 
too,  thong^  Panl  had  not 
F^B  gift,  genivi — had  bit- 
terly wept  over  his  "  infatim- 
tion." 

"I  thongfat  it  strange 
wh«L  I  fonnd  that  neith«r 
Ida  Sheldon,  nor  Ibade 
I^faqre,  aor  Kate  Wiltoo, 
had  aeen  yon  for  we^  >nd 
that  ntne  of  them  bad  bor- 
lowed  your  Shelley  and  joor 
Tennyson.  I  snppoee  sU 
yonr  elegant  books  are  in 
that  oreatme'a  posNSBkm  1 
Ton  might  have  nmemberad 
that  some  of  them  are  my 
gift" 

Uary  waa  almost  angrier 
for  remembering  that  the 
"  oreriore  "  was  the  beantifnl 

.  r*o.  MO.  girt  who    had    banded   hor 

baok  her  lost  portemonnaie,  and  wh<aD  she  promiaed  lo  see 

again. 
It  matters  not  to  tell  by  what  worldly-wiae,  and.  to  Pa«l, 

inoonborertible  a^nmants  Mrs.   Oreyson  brought   her 

brother  to  "  a  aetiae  of  bis  folly  "— ' 


He  -troold  see  Peg  onoe 
mora,  though  he  promised  hia 
siater  that  hs  \Toald  not  do  ao, 
and  BKj  lareweU.  He  would 
nev«r  wrong  the  girL  Hne 
he  thonght  bnw  certain  of  bis 
friends  wonld  have  Iknghed 
at  that  resol<ro  They  most 
part. 

Th^mei 

Peg— how  Paul  thrilled  and 
yeaned  toward  her  at  that 
eight  I — hod  grown  paler,  titin- 
oer ;  bat,  oh  I  how  nnaltemblT 
beantifnll 

Benonnee  her — bow  eonld 
h«r 

The  girl's  bee,  her  pallor, 
ber  atart  on  his  entrance — 
■he  ahnoet  ewooned — erery- 
th!ng  told  Fanl  ElTeieton  that 
be  waa  maater  of  her  aonl— 
her  pnze,  nnblemiahed  aonl. 

In  fire  minntes  mot»  be 
bad  told  ber  at  onoe  hia  love. 


their  marriaga  Peg  had 
annk  baok  in  ber  ohair  with  a 
ebokinK  heart-broken  sob 

She  rose  now,  and  walked 
teeUy  into  the  nnall,  dark 
dttiiig>rooin,  and,  with  trem- 
bling band*,  atro*e  to  ponr 
ont  a  glaaa  of  water  to  take 
■w»7  etraoge,  deathlike  feel- 
Inga  that  she  had  never  known 
before.  Fknl  followed  her 
and,  in  a  moment  more,  when 
worda  had  b«en  ottered  that 
he  sbotild  have  efaamed  to 
speak,  and  ha  had  proposed 
to  her  flight  from  her  home— 
anything,  that  she  might  be 
hia,  all  hia,  otily  liU—th^  girl 
had,  with  one  grand,  silent 
gestnre,  pointed  to  the  door. 

^uil  bod   never   seen  her 


(    iqOlQD*  OM  TBI  DSClUuriOM  OF  Wl*. 


look  like  that— like  some  ter- 
rible, angry  goddess.  Her 
lovely  eyee  never  qtuiiled.  Bhe 
stood  in  majestio,  hanghty 
ailenae^  an  outraged,  insnlfed 
woman,  no  more  a  girl ;  and 
pale  as  ahe,  bet  abrinkiDg, 
trembling,  lie  obeyed,  and  left 
her. 

That  was  Panl  Elventon'a 
one  approach  to  a  bappy  life, 
a  happy'  home.  Be  might 
have  Won  Peg  in  honor.  Saeh 
was  bis  obance,  and — he  lost 
it  1  And  wbile,  pale,  languid, 
Ustleei,  almleaa  and  wretched, 
bs  atroVe  to  fled  acme  inter- 
eat  in  a  life  tbat  had  begna  to 
be  to  him  u  a  burden  of 
lead;  Peg,  tended  by  lix  and 


rwamrtx,  vsun*  or  nra  nravrti*  hivt  n 
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Crofts — -^hoy  during  her  illness,  drank  not  one  drop— lay 
at  the  gate  of  death  irith  brain-fever. 

It  was  a  fieroe  struggle.  Many  a  time  an  angel  hand 
reached  over  *'  the  gold  bar  of  heaven  '*  to  snatch  her  np 
into  seraph  company.  But  yonth  was  on  the  girl's  side  ; 
a  jnagnii^cent,  unimpaired  vitality  conquered.    Peg  lived. 


'  CHAPTER  in. 

AN    ADVEBTIBEMEKT. 

"  Peg  lived.  And — for  heretofore  my  story  has  been  but 
that  of  many  an  obscure  life  led  into  temptation — ^I  will 
now  relate  its  stranger  and  more  unusual  portion. 

Crofts,  sober  for  sii  weeks,  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  this  dying  girl— he  thought  her  so— was  dearer  to 
him  than  himself;  and  that  he  had  wronged,  bitterly 
wronged  her  in  suffering  her  to  believe  herself  his  daugh- 
ter. Liz,  frightened  at  Peg's  delirium,  had  told  him  all ; 
and  he^  so  she  phrased  it,  ''had  flashed  up  red  and  angry- 
like,"  and  said  : 

"No  puppy  wouldn't  *er  dared  to  have  kim  after  her 
in  [that  mean,  sneaky  way  ef  he'd  'er  knowed  as  she  was 
sumbody.  Site  was,  an'  none  of  yer  *  riff-ra£'  "Why,  liz, 
he  thinks  she's  my  daughter.  Likely  as  a  queen  like  you  " 
— ^pointing  to  the  bed  where,  whelmed  in  the  glory  of  the 
golden  locks  that  Crofts  had  dared  the  doctor  to  cut  ofif  at 
his  peril,  Zoty  Peg  no  more,  lay  convalescent — "  would  be 
the  daughter  of  a  shabby  old  boss  like  me !  Look  here, 
Liz,  look  here  !**  continued  the  old  man,  his  conscience  at 
last  aroused  ;  "  this  is  hers  !"  Here  he  displayed  a  brace- 
let containing  several  fine  cameos,  evidently  portraits  of 
real,  not  ideal,  faces.  "And  look  here  I  this  tells  where 
her  uncle— the  old  gentleman  as  was  her  father  called  him 
Demetri  Perdecaris"  (impossible  to  render  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  name  as j^er  Crofts  1) — "an'  Pm  a  wretch,  that's 
what  I  am,  never  to  have  found  him  an'  given  her  her 
ownl" 

Here,  with  a  wild  outburst  of  sobs  and  tears,  the  old 
man  sank  upon  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  pale  Zoe's  bed, 
and  wept  his  remorseful  heart  out. 

The  light  came  in  the  dingy  windows  upon  the  gray- 
haired,  prostrate  man ;  the  hundiback  girl,  whofhad  started 
to  her  feet  and  stood  leaning  upon  her  crutches ;  and 
upon  the  glorious  being  on  the  bed.  It  was  a  strange 
picture. 

Poor  Liz  I  things  looked  as  though  "  the  shiny  star " 
would  pass  out  of  her  poor,  beclouded  sky — the  firmament 
of  the  alley,  the  atmosphere  of  degradation — into  other 
horizons. 

Zoe  convalescent,  Crofts  carried  out  his  resolve.  One 
of  the  letters  was  "  to  be  handed,"  so  its  envelope  said,  to 
B the  banker,  Bothschilds*  agent  in  New  York. 

On  the  following  day  Crofts  had  delivered  it  at  the 
banking-house. 

A  polite  gentleman  in  black  signified  his  willingness  to 
accompany  him  to  visit  the  heiress. 

The  heiress  t  Croft's  blood  began  to  run  cold.  He  was 
going  to  lose  her— to  lose  Peg— no,  2be/ 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  see  the  advertisement  ?"  po- 
litely demanded  the  af&ble  g^tlemau  in  black. 

*'  Advertisement  ?  What  advertisement  ?"  replied  Crofts. 

"Why,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black, 
« you  hold  the  proofs  in  these  letteis  of  the  existence  of 
Zoe  Perdecaris,  niece  of  Demetri  Perdecaris,  brother  of 
Zavella  Perdecaris.  Demetri  Perdecaris  died  six  months 
ago,  leaving  her  everything  he  has  made  in  a  splendid 
business — ^the  imx>ortation  of  foreign  wines.  They  say 
that  the  father,  Zavella  Perdecaris,  owned  au  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  that  among  his  papers,  if  they  can  be 


\ 

found,  must  be  a  will  leaving  that  to  his  daughter.  Suchp 
at  least,  was  the  statement  made  to  me  in  our  banking- 
house  by  Mr.  Demetri  Perdecaris,  not  eight  months  ago. 
The  island  used  to  be  a  poor  sort  of  place,  and  Mr.  Zavella 
Perdecaris,  they  say,  had  a  fever  there,  and  became  Qome- 
what  deranged.  That  was  after  his  wife's  death.  She 
was  an  Italian  lady  of  high  family— a  Genoese.  The  old 
gentleman  must  have  come  here  and  died — you  say  at  your 
house  ?  Well,  the  island  turns  out  to  be  rich  in  superb 
olives.  Couldn't  be  better  than  that,  and  Miss  Zoe  is 
worth — ^well,  I  should  say  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  million, 
even  now.    Ugly,  I  suppose  ?    Heiresses  always  are." 

Crofts  chuckled,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Been  quite  like  a  daughter  to  you,  I  suppose  ?  But 
why  didn't  you  claim  the  property  ?  Better  than  keeping 
a  candy-shop,  I  should  say."  The  carriage  containing  the 
affable  gentleman  in  black  and  our  Crofts  had  by  this 
time  entered  the  obscure  alley,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
his  by  no  means  palatial  abode.  "Well,  people  can't 
have  everything. "        -^ -^^^^ 

''  Ugly  !"  thought  Crofts,  chuckling  again. 

And,  opening  the  door,  he  let  Zoe  shine  out  in  all  her 
radiance  of  soft  loveliness  upon  the  gentleman  in  black. 

Pale,  the  golden  hair  wrapped  about  that  Gre^  head, 
and  the  oval  face  defined  against  an  old  horsehair  arm- 
chair, she  shone  just  as  Liz  said  she  always  did,  like  "  a 
shiny  star." 

The  gentleman  in  black  started. 

''Ugly,"  chuckled  Crofts,  again,  this  time  audiblyr 

"On  the  contrary,  very  beautiful,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  black,  smiling.  "  You  are  quite  convalescent,  miss  ? 
Your — ahem  t — guardian  informs  me  that  you  have  beea 
ilL    Nothing  serious,  I  trust  ?" 

Zoe  blushed. 

"Nothing — a  fever." 

"  You  must  be  oarefuL  Life's  worth  having  to  enjoy  a 
— ahem  I — million  or  so." 

Liz — the  poor  hunchback  had  hidden  herself  in  a  dis- 
tant corner — burst  into  tears,  half  of  joy,  half  of  sorrow. 
Zoe  opened  her  violet  eyes. 

Paul — ^it  flashed  across  her  brain — was  a  proud,  great 
gentleman,  but  she,  tuho,  was  a  great,  a  rich  lady  ! 

Crofts  now  laid  before  the  gentleman  in  black— whose 
name  I  may  as  well  state,  lest  you  should  b^in  to  think 
him  a  diahU^  a  la  Frederic  Sotdie,  was  Yinton  —  all  the 
documents  left  by  the  half -demented  Zavella  Perdecaris. 
Mr.  Yinton  carefully  examined  the  bracelet,  and  noticed 
the  likeness  in  the  female  head  which  formed  the  centre, 
to  Zoe. 

•'Probably  her  mother,"  remarked  he. 

"Yes,  yes,  her  mother,"  replied  Crofts  ;  "I  mind  how 
he  kissed  it  when  he  was  ilL    An'  it's  like  Peg— like  the 

gsL" 

"Peg  ?"  said  Mr.  Yinton. 

"I  called  her  that,  sir,  because  I  had  a  pretty  sister 
named  Margaret ;  Peg,  we  called  her.  I  can't  i)emounce 
yer  gran'  names  like  Zoe  ;  but  that's  what  the  old  gentle- 
man called  her  when  he'd  stroke  her  over  the  hair." 

"You  won't  have  to  keep  that  shabby  shop  now,  will 
you  ?"  said  Zoe,  suddenly,  to  Crofts. 

That  was  aU.  She  never  reproached  him  for  her  dark, 
degraded  life  in  the  alley.  She  never,  in  the  aftertime, 
spoke  of  her  neglected,  untaught  childhood.  She  never 
did  aught  but  strive  to  make  the  last  days  of  the  old  man 
happy. 

"  Ef  she'd  'a'  bin  the  chile  of  my  own  blood  she  conldn'fi; 
never  ha*  bin  no  different,  nor  no  better  to  me,**  the  re- 
morseful Crofts  was  wont  to  murmur,  when  Zoe  "  came 
into  her  own." 


THE  LAST   CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THSISLAND, 

In  the  aftertime^  amid  ''the  isles  of~  Greece  I-^the  isles 
of  Greece  !*'— where  in  splendor  rose  the  villa  she  caused 
to  be  bnilty  and  Zoe  reigned  in  a  manner  oyer  the  hearts 
if  not  the  rights  of  the  denizens  of  the  little  island  her 
father's  will  had  left  her,  memories  vxnJd  come  of  PaoL 

What  then  ?  Did  she,  could  she  ding  to  that  memory  ? 
Did  LoTc's  young  dream  x>owerfnll7  assert  itself  again, 
and  did  she  yearn  for  him,  as,  trammeled  still  by  his  sis- 
ter's stronger  will,  and  unaware  yet  of  her  rise  to  fortune, 
Paul  Elverston's  weak,  Tacillating  mind  and  tortured 
heart  still  yearned,  and,  with  a  feeling  that  was  almost 
freozy,  still  longed  for  her  ?  • 

Ka  Ooming  to  womanhood,  Zoe  realized,  as  many  a 
"woman,  nay,  most  women,  do,  that  her  girlhood's  ideal  had 
little  to  recommend  it  That  Paul's  had  been  a  weak,  a 
mean  nature.  That  to  give  herself  in  wealth  would  be 
but  to  reward  a  bygone  and  cruel  insult  offered  to  her  in 
poverty. 

At  last  Paul  heard  the  strange  story  of  "Peg  Orofts's 
luck."  It  had  got  into  the  papers.  Peg's  was  now  the 
"ooigne  of  vantage"  ;  she  could  look  down  upon  him. 

'He  spent  four  years  in  seeking  her  over  all  Europe.  By 
ihiB  time  his  passion  for  Zoe  Perdecaris  had  become  a  sort 
of  monomania,  which  provoked  first  the  remonstrances 
and  then  the  jests  of  his  friends.  It  was  thought  that  his 
reason  was  becoming  unsettled  in  the  disappointments 
of  his  fruitless  search. 

At  last  he  found  her — found  her  the  object  of  the  love 
of  as  noble  a  being  as  kind  Heaven  ever  sent  to  fill  the  void 
of  an  unoccapied  heart  Antonio  Yasselli,  a  young  Italian 
physician,  was  at  once  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  science. 
Ever  ready  to  lay  down  the  scalpel  to  grasp  the  sword, 
Yasselli  was  one  in  whom  the  best  of  his  kind  had  faith. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  too,  and  devoted  He  had 
found  Zoe  when  called  in  to  attend  Elizabeth  Meeks — the 
*'  Liz  "  of  old— who  was  fast  becoming  consumptive.  Zoe 
learned  his  worth,  and  they  became  betrothed 

At  this  juncture  Paul  Elverston  fell  in  their  way.  He 
endeavored,  though  received  by  Zoe,  with  whom  lived 
both  Crofts  and  an  American  widow  who  was  her  chaperone 
— ^with  courtesy,  to  quarrel  with  Signer  YassellL  The 
ItaliaUk  with  dignity,  refused  to  notice  his  evil  behavior. 

Unaware  of  their  quarrels,  Zoe  still  received  Elverston. 
One  day,  seated  at  table — Zoe  was  courteous  though  cold 
to  her  unwelcome  guest — Mrs.  Gleason  announced  that  the 
occasion  on  which  they  and  some  eight  or  nine  other  guests 
had  met  was  to  celebrate  the  betrothal— a  custom  in  Italy 
and  modern  Greece— of  the  Italian  and  her  fair  young 

patron. 

It  was  afterward  supposed  that  Paul  must  have  indulged 
in  wine  before  appearing.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner 
were  these  words  uttered,  than,  with  a  horrible  oath  and  a 
look  scarcely  human,  he  stigmatized  the  Signer  Antonio 
as  "  a  coward  who  had  refused  to  meet  him  in  a  duel,"  and 
grasping  a  heavy  carafe,  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  his  rivaL 
It  missed,  and  struck  the  invalid  girl,  Elizabeth,  infiict- 
ing  a  ghastly  wound  upon  her  brow,  and  prostrating  her. 
The  terrified  guests  rose  with  one  accord  to  their  feet, 
and  in  a  moment  more  Yasselli  had  pinioned,  despite  his 
struggles — he  was  foaming  at  the  mouth — the  now  evi- 
dently insane  Elverston. 

Yes,  the  man  in  whose  life  of  thirty-three  years  there 
had  been  no  good  act,  had,  under  the  influence  of 
ihwarted  passion  and  frustrated  ambition — ^for  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  with  such  a  man.  Zee's  wealth  had  no 
weight  ?— lost  his  reason.    For  an  entire  year  Paul  Elver- 


ston was  the  inmate  of  a  madhousCf  and  had  not  Yasselli 
promptly  and  skillfully  attended  Elizabeth,  who  shall  say 
that  he  might  not  have  found  a  scaffold  ? 

Zoe  and  Antonio  are  married.     They  inhabit  the  beau- 
tiful island,  and  have  ever  been — 

'*  Twain  halves  of  a  perfect  heart,  made  fast 
Soul  to  soul  as  the  years  flew  past." 


THE  LAST  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 

In  one  of  its  issues  during  the  month  of  December,  1879, 
the  Nacumalj  of  Tiima,  thus  aggregated  the  results  to  that 
date,  of  the  war  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  against  Ohili  : 

"  We  have  to  reooid  the  loss  of  our  territory  to  the  nineteenth 
degree  of  latitude ;  the  loss  of  more  thaa  1,800  square  leagues  of 
Peru's  area;  the  loss  of  nearly  200,000  souls  of  our  population; 
the  loss  of  our  railroads  and  telegraphs  for  over  200  miles,  worth 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  hard  dollars ;  the  loss  of  the  three 
ports  of  Patillos,  Iqulque,  and  Plsacnia,  and  their  oorrespondinf? 
inlets  and  smaller  ports ;  the  loss  of  $20,000,000  worth  of  nitrate 
fit^oiled,and  2,800  miles  of  nitrate  lands,  amounting  to  140,000,00;) 
hard  dollars ;  and  the  loss  of  our  guano  and  nitrate  revenues,  net- 
ting 10,000,000  hard  dollars  per  annum." 

In  consequence  of  these  immense  losses,  the  editor  was 
led  to  observe : 


**  Through  all  the  pores  of  our  organization,  there  flows  tiio 
blood  of  our  shame  and  of  the  opprobrium  which  a  handful  of 
incompetent  officials  have  oast  on  the  Bepublic" 

As  the  effects  of  a  war  that  had  then  been  waged  for  a 
period  of  forty  days  only,  this  was  certainly  an  appalling 
summaxy.  How  much  deeper  must  have  been  the  humilia- 
tion a  little  over  a  twelvemonth  later,  when  a  faithful  chron- 
icler wotdd  have  added  to  this  extraordinary  report  tbo 
details  of  the  forced  flights  of  two  Presidents ;  the  loss  of 
the  victor  of  the  sea,  the  renowned  Huascar;  the  wonder- 
ful march  of  the  Chilian  general,  Baquedano ;  the  fall  in 
sucoession  before  the  invader  of  OhoriUos,  Miraflores  and 
haughty  Lima  itself ;  the  supplication  of  the  populace^ 
abandoned  by  all  forms  of  legislative  organization,  for  a 
merciful  settlement ;  and  the  appeal  to  England,  France 
and  Italy  for  friendly  intervention. 

Brief  and  active  as  this  tripartite  war  was,  its  progress 
was  characterized  by  feats  of  amazing  heroism,  of  won- 
derful strategic  skill,  of  indomitable  perseverance,  no  less 
than  by  evidences  of  the  grossest  incompetency. 

The  cause  of  the  war  is  found  in  a  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  vast  nitrate  beds  in  the  narrow  belt  or  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
parallels  of  south  latitude,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes. 

This  territory,  which  was  once  a  part  of  Peru*  was 
claimed  both  by  Bolivia  and  Ohili,  and  had  been  the  sub- 
ject  of  many  treaties  ;  but  one  signed  in  1866  renounced 
the  Bolivian  claim  to  that  portion  of  the  Desert  of  Ata- 
cama  lying  southward  of  the  twenty-fourth  parallel,  aud 
stipulated  that  Chili  should  share  equally  with  Bolivia  the 
valuable  guano  deposits,  as  well  as  the  export  duties  on 
minerals  extracted  in  that  desert  between  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fffth  parallels.  That  a  partnership  of  tLis 
character  should  be  the  occasion  for  endless  disputes  is 
apparent  After  the  fall  of  the  Dictator  Melgarejo,  the  Bo- 
livian Qovernment  repudiated  the  treaty  agreement,  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  unconstitutional  provisionB ;  yet, 
in  August,  1874,  it  negotiated  another  by  which  the  joint 
ownership  was  abrogated,  the  joint  share  in  the  guano  pro- 
ducts reaffirmed,  and  permission  given  by  Bolivia  for 
Chilian  companies  to  work  the  deposits  for  the  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  without  an  increase  of  export  duties. 
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It  «■  alw)  itfpnlated  thftt  *t 
tbe  end  of  tha  t«nn  all  im- 
proTamentB  oonneotod  with 
the  works,  and  the  ownanhip 
of  ttM  oitoata  bedi,  shonld  ra- 
Tort  to  th«  Boliriut  OoTetn- 
ment 

Tba  zatiOcstioii  ol  tbte  treaty 
was  followed  bf  an  immaiuo 
amigraticui  of  Oliiliaaa  of 
wealtb  and  entarpriaa  into  the 
DsKTt  of  Atacama,  where  tfaeir 
thrift  aoon  gtiTe  birth  to  rail- 
roada^  storeboiuea,  whairee, 
tbs  port  qf  AatofBgnat«^  and 
the  towna  of  Uejillona  and 
Oaraoolee,  From  the  vicinitj 
of  the  latter  town,  large  qnan- 
titiee  of  ailTer  ore  have  been 
end  still  are  extcaoted,  and 
taken  to  the  port  for  amalga- 
mation in  the  extennve  rednc- 
tion  worka  of  a  Chilian  eapi* 
talist    Vaat  depoaita  of  nitrate 


KITU.  ■HStaaM 


of  Rodaaboc 
town  and  the  pMt,  and  the 
earth  is  likewiae  taken  to  the 
port  for  taeatment  by  aaother 
Chilian  firm,  and  made  to 
yield  ita  ralnable  eonstitnente, 
inolnding,  beaidaa  tha  soda, 
gait  and  iodine.  Aa  mneh  aa 
5,000  tone  of  nittate  are  pro- 
dneed  at  theae  worta  in  % 
aingle  month. 

On  the  alleged  tailnie  of 
Chilian  oompaniee  to  oosudr 
witli  the  trami  of  their  amend- 
ed agreement,  in  Fefanmj, 
1878,  Bolivia  laid  an  export 
dn^  npon  all  llie  nitrate  tafceo 
&om  Ataoam&  Thia  action  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  taken  vitb- 
ottt  any  warning  or  notiBea- 
tion  to  the  oompaolea  or  to 


caaiut  uvnuioi  ooan. 


the  Government  of  Chili. 
When  the  enbjeot  of  the  ini' 
poeition  of  the  tax  waa  brought 
to  the  attenttoa  of  the  Preai- 
deot  of  Ohili,  he  CMiaed  a  t^ 
monataranoe  to  be  aent  to 
Bfeddent  Das^  and  iutnieted 
the  oompaniee  not  to  pay  the 
tax. 

It  ia  at  thia  point  that  the 
intereels  of  Pern  beoome  ao- 
tiTely  inTolred.  It  appeaia 
that,  in  Febraary,  1873,  ■ 
treaty  was  negotiated  between 
Bolivia  and  Pern,  that  was 
originally  deaigned  to  in<Jnde 
the  Argentine  Bepnblio  aa 
well,  but  the  Oovemmemt  of 
the  latter,  by  a  large  majority, 
rejeoted  the  propoaala.  The 
baslB  of  thia  treaty,  it  wat 
alleged,    was  the  lefonl    of 
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Ohili  to  Koept  the  oflan  mad*  by  ' 
tba  Peravten  Qorennneat,  vhioh 
WM  aaxiooB  to  leoora  a  monopoly 
of  th«  nitnta  mAv^bej,  tor  tba  por- 
ohaBo  ot  the  Tuioiu  worki  that  had 
been  erected  at  AntofagMta  by 
Obilian  oapitalirts.  Vhea  the 
Chiliana  admitted  poneadDg  a 
knovlodge  of  tbe  existence  ot  the 
"Morat"  treaty,  they  aet  up  tbe 
olaim  that  it  waa  in  eoiucqnenee  of 
that  refiiBHl  that  the  BoliTian  Qot- 
emmont,  acting  as  the  ally  of  Pern, 
had  impoMd  the  tax  on  tiie  export 
of  the  product 

So,  when  tba  Chilians  refaied  to 
anbmit  to  tbe  taxation,  the  Bolirian 
antboritiea  attempted  to  ooUeot  it 
t^  armed  foroe,  and  eoldiera  were 
idaoad  over  tba  worka.  Tbe  appeal 
of  tbe  ooinpaniee  to  tbe  Obiliaa 
OoTemment  for  piotaotion  was  an- 
swered immediately  by  tha  dispatch 
of  ft  snperior  tone  ot  troops,  who 
not  only  leoorend  tbe  works,  bnt  drove  tbe  BoUTisns  from 
the  port  of  Antofsgaata  and  tbe  mining  town  ot  Oancolee. 

When  the  news  of  this  formidabla  oocnpatioo  reached 
tbe  Femnon  oepital  the  inteosest  exdtement  was  aroosed. 
The  militia  waa  oidarad  to  ba  enrolled  at  onoe  for  ssrviee, 
and  tbe  President  annonnoed  bis  determination  to  take 
tha  field  in  person.  In  Chili  there  WM  mneb  less  exoite- 
me&t,  beoaoeewar  had  seemed  inentable,  and  piepsrations 
had  been  made  to  meet  iL  With  her  anny  nnder  arms 
and  her  naval  Tessels  under  steam.  Chili  demanded  from 
Pern  an  aoknowledgment  or  denial  of  tbe  existenoe  of  tba 
secret  treaty  with  BoUviib  Tbe  PemTJan  Qoremment  le- 
ftised  to  nuke  any  direct  atatament,  referring  the  entire 
matter  to  ita  ambaasador  to  CbilL     When  he  was  ftp- 


pioa^ed  officially  for  an  a^Una- 
tioo  he  ^omptly  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  instrnmenL  He 
was  ebown  a  verbatim  oopy  of  the 
tiea^,  bnt  he  still  professed  ignoi^ 
aooe  of  it.  The  Chilian  Govern- 
ment then  oat  the  diplomatic  bosi- 
nesB  short  by  sending  bim  his 
psssport,  along  with  a  daolarsUon 
of  war  against  his  conntry.  This 
was  on  tha  6th  of  Apnl,  1879.  Tbe 
cables  wen  immediately  eat,  an4 
the  Peruvian  Qovemmeot  beard, 
almost  t^  tbe  same  mail,  ot  the 
deolantion  of  war  and  tha  dispaUsh 
of  a  Chilian  squadron  to  the  seaport 
of  Tsrapsoa. 

Before  prooaeding  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  war,  lot  ns  glsnoe  st 
the  ohiet  exeontives  ot  tbe  three  Ba- 
pnblica  at  this  dat& 

Don  Aoibal  Pinto,  tbe  Freddoit 
of  Chili,  was  bom  in  1623,  and  edn- 
anted  at  tbe  National  InstitatA  After 
spending  sevatal  ymu  in  diplomatlo  servioa  in  Eoropei  he 
returned  to  bis  baoianda  and  devoted  himself  to  litenuy 
and  politionl  studies  nntil  1860,  when  ha  re-entered  pnb- 
fic  serviee,  aeoepting  the  portfolio  of  Uiniater  of  War 
and  Marioe.  Daring  bis  OMididaoy  for  the  presidenoy,  in 
16T6,  be  had  the  sapport  of  tbe  sdministration  of  Resi- 
dent Krraxnrix,  and  tbia  great  infinenoe  doobtlesa  seonrad 
bis  eleotion.  He  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ohnrob  and  State,  in  civil  maitiage  and  free 
pnblio  schools,  and  altboogh  known  as  a  strict  Btman 
Oetbdlio  in  nligiona  matters,  be  is  credited  with  being  a 
man  of  liberal  mind  and  conservative  action.  His  official 
term  expires  this  yesr,  bnt  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
snooess  of  tha  Chilian  arms,  a  giatefal  country  can  do  no 


cr,  nBDTUK  omuf  4ai>B>  or  vas  "  HDASOAa,** 


enr,  wtqanuto,  aauAM  oomimtB-DHaanr. 
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less  than  demand  his  seirioes  for  a  second  term,  in  spite 
of  any  partj  issae  that  may  arise. 

General  Mariano  Prado,  who  snooeeded  General  Pardo 
as  President  of  Pern  in  1876,  was  bom  in  1826,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  military  fame  in  the  campaign  of 
1854,  as  the  head  of  the  celebrated  column  of  ''Sagrados." 
In  1864  the  Spaniards  seized  the  Ohinoha  Islands,  belong- 
ing to  Pern,  and  war  was  at  once  declared  by  the  Bepnb- 
lic,  bnt  in  the  January  following  President  Pezet  con- 
oluded  a  peace  by  agreeing  that  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
island  his  Government  would  pay  a  war  indemnity  of 
$3,000,000.  The  publication  of  this  treaty  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Peruvians,  and  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Pezet  and  the  elevation  of  the  Vice-president.  General 
Prado,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  and  in- 
dignant party,  was  proclaimed  Provisional  Dictator.  His 
first  official  act  was  to  reject  the  obnoxious  treaty.  This 
was  done  in  November,  and  within  thirty  days  he  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Chili,  on  which  he  felt  justi- 
fied, in  January,  1866,  in  declaring  war  against  Spain. 
In  the  memorable  contest  of  May  2d  the  allies  defeated 
the  powerful  Spanish  squadron,  and  eight  days  later  the 
surviving  vessels  were  withdrawn  from  Peruvian  waters. 
At  the  end  of  1867  a  revolution  broke  out  against  Prado, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  Chili,  but  in  the  foUowiug  year  his 
successor.  Colonel  Bailer,  was  assassinated,  the  Gutierrez 
brothers  were  executed,  and  their  bodies  suspended  from 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Lima,  and  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
was  declared  President  His  reign  was  liberal,  progres- 
sive, beneficent  An  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was  made 
in  1874,  and  a  little  later  on  he  was  shot  down  by  the  sol- 
diers in  the  very  corridor  of  the  Legislative  HalL  In 
August,  1876,  General  Prado  was  recalled  from  Chili  to 
resume  the  Presidency.  On  the  declaration  of  the  late 
war  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  army, 
and  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  military  afEoira 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

In  Bolivia,  General  Hilarion  Daza  occupied  the  Presi- 
dential chair.  He  was  bom  in  Sucre,  the  capital,  in  1840, 
of  poor  parent&  He  volunteered  into  the  army  when 
seventeen  years  old,  and  was  rapidly  promoted,  gaining 
the  rank  of  sergeant  in  1860,  lieutenant  in  1861,  and  major 
in  1864.  In  1868  he  attempted  to  conduct  a  scientific 
expedition  to  investigate  the  course  of  the  Pilcomayo 
Biver,  and  though  he  failed  in  his  object,  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  about  him  a  swarm  of  half-breeds,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  Melgarejo's  administration,  was  recognized 
as  a  regiment,  with  himself  as  coloneL  On  the  night  of 
November  24th,  1870,  Daza,  backed  by  his  regiment, 
broke  into  the  bedchamber  of  the  President,  drove  bim 
therefrom,  and  declared  Morales  President  For  this  he 
was  made  a  generaL  Melgarejo  was  killed  in  Lima  by  his 
Bon-in-law,  in  November,  1871,  and  Morales  was  killed  by 
his  own  nephew  a  year  later.  Daza  became  Minister  of 
War  under  Ballivian,  who  was  also  murdered ;  and  in 
1875  assumed  the  dictatorship.  He  promptly  placed  the 
national  troops  at  the  service  of  Peru,  and  took  the  field  in 
person  at  their  head.     More  will  appear  of  him  also. 

As  before  stated.  Chili  declared  war  on  April  6th,  1879, 
and  at  once  sent  vessels  to  blockade  the  important  Peru, 
vian  ports,  particularly  Iquique.  This  blockade  was 
raised  for  a  few  days  in  May  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Co- 
vadonga  and  I^mar,  and  the  destruction  of  the  corvette 
Esmeralda,  The  struggle  opened  with  the  combat  in  the 
harbor  of  this  port,  on  May  21st ;  the  Peruvian  vessels 
being  the  famous  ^uoscor  and  thelndependencia,  both  iron- 
clads. The  Huasoar  rammed  the  Esmeralda  three  times, 
the  last  blow  taking  her  fairly  amidships  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  send  her  to  the  bottom  in  a  few  moments. 


Her  commander.  Captain  Arturo  Prat,  leaped  upon  the 
Huascar  with  some  of  his  crew  as  his  ship  was  sinking, 
but  was  killed  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck.  While  the 
duel  between  these  vessels  was  in  progress^  the  Covadanga 
escaped  from  the  bay,  and  made  southward  at  full  speed  ; 
the  Independencia,  seeing  the  mancBUVxe,  started  in  pursuit^ 
and  after  steaming  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  overtook  her, 
and  began  preparing  to  ram.  Just  as  she  was  got  into 
position  for  a  dash  she  suddenly  stranded  on  a  sunk^i 
rock.  Signaling  to  the  Huascar  for  assistance,  that  vessel 
put  off  under  all  possible  steam.  Her  commander  reached 
the  spot  only  to  witness  the  wrecking  of  that  model  iron* 
dad ;  and  taking  off  her  men,  started  after  the  Covadotiga, 
which,  however,  escaped  in  the  darkness,  after  an  exciting 
race  of  two  hours. 

For  several  months  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  war  the 
Peruvians  had  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  Chilians  by 
reason  of  possessing  the  Buascar,  although  the  fleet  of 
Chili  was  considered,  in  naval  circles,  superior  to  that  of 
Peru.  The  chief  vessels  of  Chili,  as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, were  the  Almirante  Cochrane,  the  Blanca  Enctdada^ 
the  Chacabuoo,  the  0* Biggins,  the  Esmercdda,  the  Abtao — 
all  iron-clad  frigates;  tiie  gunboat  MagdUanes,  and  the 
swift  schooner  Covadanga,  Opposed  to  these  by  Peru 
were  the  Huascar,  the  corvette  Union,  and  the  gunboat 
PUoomayo* 

It  is  imx>ossible  at  this  time  to  give  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  military  forces  of  the  belligerents,  for  the 
various  statements  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  field  that 
appeared  in  the  press  from  time  to  time  were  doubtless 
over-estimated  in  the  interest  of  some  one  of  the  parties:. 
In  August,  Senor  de  Lavalle,  the  Peruvian  Minister  to 
Brazil,  then  in  the  United  States,  placed  the  force  of  Chili 
at  15,000  men,  while  he  credited  the  allies  with  45,000. 
Details  of  the  decisive  victories  of  the  Chilians  in  the  last 
days  of  the  war  show  that  they  mustered  a  much  larger 
force  than  that  mentioned. 

Betuming  to  the  naval  narrative :  The  Chilians  laid  sev- 
eral of  the  southern  ports  of  Peru  in  ruins,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  on  the 
approach  of  the  Huascar,  kept  up  a  vigorous  blockade  of 
Iquique  until  the  close  of  July.  On  the  16th  of  that 
month  the  city  was  bombarded,  but  no  considerable 
damage  was  done.  Intelligence  of  the  attack  reaching  the 
allied  Presidents,  they  gave  orders  for  the  Huascar,  Union, 
and  PUcomayo  to  retaliate,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  unde- 
fended ports  on  the  southern  coast  of  Chili  Peruvian 
official  telegrams  placed  the  destruction  thus  effected  at 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  claimed  the  capture  of  the  Chil- 
ian transport  Rimac,  with  a  complete  regiment  of  oavalrj 
on  board.  After  the  engagement  between  the  Huasoar 
and  the  Chilian  vessels  blockading  Iquique  on  July  lOtb^ 
the  Almirante  Cochrane  was  sent  to  Pisagua  to  attempt 
to  land  a  large  force  charged  with  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty at  that  port  Unknown,  however,  to  the  commander, 
a  strong  battalion  of  Peruvian  infantry  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  fortifications  there,  and  by  a  vigorous  flieupon 
the  small-boats  compelled  the  Chilians  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  effect  a  landing. 

The  first  decisive  victory  of  the  Chilians  over  the  allies 
was  the  captare  of  the  Huasoar,  on  October  9th,  1879,  in 
the  Bay  of  Mejillones,  by  the  Almirante  Cochrane  and  the 
Blanca  Encalada^  The  Huascar  received  twenty-eight 
baUs,  nine  of  which  pierced  the  strongest  parts  of  her 
sides,  five  passing  through  the  4^  inch  iron  plating  near 
the  water  line.  Before  she  surrendered  the  heroic  com- 
mander. Admiral  Gran,  had  been  killed,  as  well  as  the 
other  officers  who  in  turn  succeeded  to  the  command. 
Miguel  Gran  is  a  name  that  will  ever  be  remembered  in 
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Pern.  He  iras*  descended  from'an^old^and  distingnisbed 
Spanish  famOyTftiid  had  studied  [^navigation  in  themer- 
ohant  marine  serrioe.^  ^  When  the  late  Oeneral  Balta  at- 
tained the  Prefiidenoy  he  induced  Don  Miguel  to  leave  the 
merchant  service  and  take  command  of  the  Eiiascar,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  trod  her  decks  for  over 
fourteen  years.  In  his  last  fight  he  was  wounded  several 
times,  and  although  the  chances  of  his  ship  were  very  few 
in  the  contest,  he  refused  to  capitulate^  He  was  instantly 
killed  while  manoeuvring  his  almost  dismantled  vessel  to 
ram  its  opponents.  The  Chilians,  after  the  capture,  re- 
paired the  Huasear,  and  turned  her  against  her  former 
k>wners.  ' 

With  the  loss  of  this  ship  the  fortunes  of  Peru  began  to 
Wana  On  the  6th  of  November  a  combined  attack  by  the 
land  and  sea  forces  was  made  on  the  Peruvian  port  of 
Pisagua,  which,  after  a  bombardment  of  five  hours,  sur- 
rendered. The  Bolivian  brigade  encamped  on  the  frown- 
ing cli£Gs  was  totally  dispersed,  and  the  Chilians,  under 
General  Escola,  began  the  march  inland  along  the  rail- 
road. A  few  days  later  the  Chilians  met  the  allied  armies 
on  the  hill  of  San  Francisco,  and  scattered  them  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  the  Peruvian  general,  Bnendia,  being  al- 
most annihilated,  and  the  Bolivians  starting  on  a  hasty  re- 
treat homeward.  On  the  26th  Bnendia  gained  a  tempo- 
rary advantage  at  Tarapaca,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to 
retreat  upon  Arica,  where  he  was  placed  under  anrest  for 
permitting  the  loss  of  two  armies  and  an  entire  department 
of  the  country.  Then  came  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  Bolivia,  the  deposition  of  President  Daza 
by  a  movement  of  his  officers  at  Taona,  and  the  election  of 
General  Narciso  Campero  to  the  v^Usant  Presidency.  Pres- 
ident Prado  returned  to  Lima  early  in  December  to  organ- 
ize the  defense  of  the  capital,  and  on  the  18th  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  loan  with  American  and  European  bankers.  Five 
days  after  his  departure,  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  who  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  seizing  the  Huascar  in  1877,  and  after 
an  engagement  with  H.M.S  Shah  and  Amdhyst^  had 
been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Iquique  and  surrender  to 
the  Peruvian  squadron,  assumed  the  Dictatorship  of  Peru, 
and  made  vast  preparations  for  organizing  a  huge  army. 
Thus,  a  single  month  saw  the  deposition  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  allied  republics. 

Meanwhile  the  Chilians,  having  effected  a  landing  at 
several  important  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  penetrated  the 
frontier  provinces,  set  their  eyes  upon  the  City  of  Lima. 
A  great  expedition  was  org^ized,  and  what  was  hoped  to 
be  the  final  campaign  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  the  skill 
of  Don  Manuel  Baquedano.  This  distingmshed  soldier 
was  bom  at  Arauco,  in  1826,  and  made  his  first  campaign 
in  the  war  of  1838-^  with  Peru,  taking  part  in  the  en- 
gagements of  Gnia,  Matuoano,  Buin  and  Yungay.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  1857  and  1859  he  placed  his  sword  at  the 
aervice  of  the  Government ;  in  1876  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  brUliant  operations  against  \hB  Lidians  on  the  Ar- 
auoanian  frontier,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  he 
was  put  in  command  of  all  the  Chilian  cavalry.  He  parti- 
cipated in  the  engagements  at  Pisagua,  Dolores,  Tarapaca 
and  Jemania,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  the 
second  division  of  the  army,  and  in  that  capacity  took 
Moquega  in  April,  1880,  and  gained  the  stubborn  battle 
of  Los  Angeles.  Soon  idter  the  Government  gave  him  the 
supreme  command  of  all  its  land  forces.  He  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection  by  carrying  the  City  of  Taona, 
after  a  great  battle,  in  May,  and  the  City  of  Arica,  sup- 
posed to  be  invincible,  early  in  June.  Meanwhile  the 
Chilian  squadron  was  destroying  Mollendo,  blockading 
^allao  and  all  the  southern  ports,  and  sending  the  incen- 


diazy^rch, through  the  rich  sugar  plantations  of  tho 
north^'  ^ 

Li  the  Fairof^l880,' General  Baquedano  determined  to 
make  a  'grand  effort  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and 
planned  I  the  now  remarkable  expedition  to  Lima.  He 
landed  at  Pisco  and  Curayaoo,  speedily  occupied  Lurin 
and  Canete,  and,  'on  the  13th  of  January  last,  surprised 
the  Peruvians  at  Chorillos,  and  after  a  great  battle  drove 
them  from  the  position  to  Mirafiores,  where  they  made 
their  final  stand.  On  the  afternoon  of' the  next  day.  Gen- 
eral Baquedano  again  attacked  the  Peruvians,  being  then 
assisted  by  the  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor  ;  and  as 
evening  approached,  he  ordered  a  charge,  and  the  defend- 
ers were  driven  through  the  town  toward  the  capitaL 

After  the  battle  of  Mirafiores,  the  diplomatic  body 
called  on  General  Baquedano,  and  begged  him  not  to 
injure  the  city  of  Lima,  to  which  he  agreed,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  no  resistance  should  be  offered. 

On  Monday,  January  17th,  the  Chilian  army  entered 
the  capital  city  of  Peru,  without  molestation,  and  hoisted 
the  victorious  fiag  on  the  Santa  Catalina  CaarteL  Pierola, 
the  new  Dictator,  had  fled,  and  the  forces  at  Callao  had 
abandoned  the  city  and  harbor  to  the  invader,  after  blow- 
ing up  the  remainder  of  the  Peruvian  fleet  The  losses 
in' killed  and  wounded  in  the  two  battles  are  estimated  at 
9,000  Peruvians  and  7,000  Chilians. 

As  soon  as  the  Chilians  had  occupied  the  "  City  of  the 
Kings,"  a  local  government  was  established,  with  Mr. 
Godai,  formerly  Chilian  Minister  to  Ecuador,  as  Prefect. 
The  victors  endeavored  to  induce  the  officials  of  the  Peru- 
vian courts  to  resume  their  duties,  but  they  declined. 
Then  General  Baquedano  intimated  that  he  was  prepared 
to  treat  with  a  provisional  government,  and  invited  the 
people  to  form  such  an  authority.  Beceiving  no  response, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  placing  the  city  under  martial 
law,  and  prescribing  deatJi  as  the  penalty  for  any  Chilian 
or  Peruvian  l^soldier  found  murdering,  robbing,  or  mal* 
treating  the  inhabitants,  oi'  carrying  arms  without  author- 
ity. Callao  was  opened  to  commerce,  with  Chilian  offi- 
cials in  the  Custom-house,  and  the  trains  set  running 
regularly  between  that  port  and  the  capitaL 

Since  gaining  Lima  the  Chilians  have  extended  their  oc- 
cupation to  Chidayo  and  Trujillo  in  the  north,  with  the 
early  probability  that  they  will  take  possession  of  Chim- 
bote,  Payta  and  Piura,  leaving  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  neither 
coastline  nor  important  towns  within  easy  reach  of  the 
coast  from  Payta  to  Antofagasta. 

During  the  early  days  of  tho  occupation  of  Lima,  re- 
peated conmiunications  were  made  to  Pierola  that  the 
Chilian  authorities  were  prepared  to  treat  with  him,  to 
which  he  replied  in  proclamations,  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  The  nat- 
ural result  of  this  was  to  provoke  the  declaration  that  tho 
Chilians  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  Ho 
then  unbent  his  dignity  to  the  extent  of  soliciting  through 
the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Spencer  St  John,  permission 
for  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Afikirs,  Dr.  Irigoyen,  to  visit 
Lima,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  peace  negotiations.  The 
permission  to  visit  Lima  was  granted,  but  the  Chihan 
commander  declined  to  treat  with  Dr.  Lngoyen,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ex-dictator,  in  any  negotiations  what- 
ever. Pierola  then  named  a  commission,  composed  of 
Doctors  Alasco,  Antonio  Arenas  and  J.  Ensibio  Sanchez,  to 
confer  with  General  Baquedana  and  Minister  Vergara  ; 
but  before  the  commissionerB  had  presented  their  creden- 
tials the  ex-dictator  expressed  his  wish  to  return  to  some 
point  near  Lima,  and  open  negotiations  in  person. 

Several  important  decrees  have  been  issued  by  General 
Bjqnedano  in  reference  to  import  and  export  dues.    On 
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oooappng  CaUko  he  deoUred 
dntr  fTM  all  goods  imported 
from  Chili  B*  now  itnpwM 
■  SO  pa  oont  id  nlorem 
diitj  on  tham,  with  tbe  ex- 
oeptioa  of  wbekt,  which  is  to 
pMj  80  par  oont.,  ftnd  mer- 
ohandiw,  mbjeot  under  the 
FernTisn  tariff  of  Jannai^  12Ui 
iMt  to  spaoiflo  dnefl,  which  -will 
pa;  60  per  oenL  of  the  anm 
then  impoaed.  All  dntiee  ure 
pajabl*  at  the  rate  ol  38  pence, 
English,  to  the  Ohiliaa  dollar 
01  Pemvian  aol,  Aa  the  tariS 
was  arranged  for  PeruTian 
paper  correnoy  at  par.  it  is 
evident  that  the  dnt^  which 
will  now  be  oolleoted  will  be 
enormooa.  It  will  practicallj 
prohibit  the  importation  of  a 
large     number     of     articlee. 


uiSDSsionm  a 


When  ooia  ia  not  paid  in,  tba 
Chilian  pqwr  dcdlac  will  be 
reoeived  at  its  taloe  aooording 
to  tbe  late  of  eiobauge  calra- 
lated  at  88  penoe  EngUah  to 
the  ooin  dollar. 

The  three  dlTiiions  into 
vhieh  the  Chilian  inrading 
army  was  dirided  hare  been 
diflsolred,  and  their  oonunan- 
den  ordered  to  repcxt  at  onoe 
to  heodquartera,  Santiago. 
Captain  Lynch,  who  ia  to  be 
promoted  to  rear  -  admiral, 
returns  at  onoe  to  CbiU,  and 
Colonel  Jose  F.  Oana  inoceeds 
him  as  Prefect  of  GallaoL 

The  Uteat  intelligecee  from 
LimaisDnder  date  of  Febcn- 
axj  28d.  A  meeting  of  the 
ptinotpal  men  of  the  oapital 
waa  held  on  the  21at,  when  an 
election  hj  ballot  took  jdsce 
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aiiT,  ISTS. 

for  the  parpoaa  of  nomlnatiag 
a  Proviaional  President,  result- 
ing in  the  ahoice  of  Dr.  Fian* 
dsoo  Ooreia  Colderon.  There 
have  been  manj  instanoee  of 
pillage  and  morder  by  armed 
mobs,  in  Lima  and  the  amaller 
plaoee,  and  General  Baqne- 
dimo  has  reoonsidared  his  In* 
tention  of  aeading  his  troops 
back  to  Chili,  and  ia  employ- 
ing thonaondfl  of  them  In 
police  duty.  Bobberiea  from 
the  person,  which  were  alarm- 
ingly beqoent  at  the  time  of 
the  oooopation,  are  rapidly 
diminialuDg.  This  is  doe  to 
the  fact  that  oU  ofboders, 
when  oangbt,  sra  at  onoe  taken 
to  the  steps  of  the  nearest 
chnroh,  and  admin  irteted 
from  fifty  to  a  handred  bsheh 
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SINGULAR    OIL    FOUNTAINS. 


Notwithstanding  the  delicate  oondition  of  afiGedrSi  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  was  celebrated  both  at  Lima  and  Oallao 
with  considerable  fervor.  Minister  'Christianoj  held  a 
reception,  which  was  nomerotislj  attended,  and  which  was 
enlivened  bj  the  presence  of  one  of  the  best  bands  of  the 
Chilian  army,  sent  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion  by  the 
Commander-in-Ohief.  General  Baqnedano  sent  Colonel 
Wood,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  present  his  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Christiancy.  In  Callao  the  vessels  were  dressed,  the 
Chilian  men-of-war  adding  their  salutes  to  tiiose  of  the 
Lackawanna, 

When  last  heard  from*  Pierola  was  at  Jauja,  in  the 
mountains,  which  he  termed  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
He  had  with  him  about  800  men,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
*'  Inca  "  notes,  which  no  one  would  receive  for  goods  or 
transportation. 

Chorillos,  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  that  led  to  the 
fall  of  Limc^  is  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  cliffii 
of  the  Morro  Solar.  It  is  connected  with  Lima  by  rail- 
road, on  which,  in  the  Summer  season,  trains  run  every 
hour,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  persons  carrying  on 
business  in  the  capital  A  kind  of  Saratoga,  it  contains, 
besides  a  casino,  a  number  of  elegant  mansions,  owned  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Peru.  Chorillos  is  situated  on  the  pos- 
sible pathway  to  Lima  for  an  invader  from  the  south,  and 
is  a  position  of  great  strategic  consequence.  A  few  miles 
southward  is  the  town  of  Lurin,  which  was  first  occupied 
by  the  Chilians  after  landing,  and  between  the  two  towns 
are  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  palaces  and  fortresses  of 
Pachacamac,  built  by  the  Yunoas,  a  race  of  Indians  cre- 
dited with  existence  long  anterior  to  the  Incas.  Mira- 
flores,  the  scene  of  the  last  encounter,  where  the  Peru- 
vians had  25,000  men  engaged,  is  in  reality  a  suburb  of 
Lima. 

The  city  of  Callao  is  the  prinoipal  seaport  of  Peru*  with 
a  grand  harbor,  partly  sheltered  by  two  islands  and  im- 
proved by  substantial  walls,  wet  and  floating  docks,  and  a 
fine  mole.  It  is  only  six  miles  distant  from  Lima,  and 
has  a  resident  population  of  about  85,000.  As  Callao  was 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  lines  of  foreign  steamships,  and 
the  point  at  which  the  commercial  mails  of  all  nations  en- 
gaged in  South  American  trade  are  made  up,  the  blockade 
of  the  port  by  the  Chilians  was  a  very  serious  proceeding 
for  the  Peruvians.  At  various  times  during  the  war,  ves- 
sels representing  the  American,  British,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  Governments  took  up  positions  in  the  roadstead, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  render  any  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  that  might  appear  proper.  Callao  suffered 
greatly  in  January,  1878,  by  a  tidal  wave,  which  wrought 
vast  destruction  in  the  harbor,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable loss  of  life. 

lima,  the  "Ciudad  de  lea  Beyes,"  as  it  was  at  first 
called,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  January,  1535,  is  the  most 
interesting,  historically,  of  all  the  capitals  reared  by  the 
Spaniards.  .  No  city  had  such  convents  and  such  churches, 
endowed  with  such  a  prodigality  of  wealth.  In  Lima 
was  the  College  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  university 
in  America,  founded  fifty-six  years  before  the  English 
landed  in  Virginia,  and  nxty-nine  before  the  Mayflower 
landed  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Eock.  '*  Here,"  writes 
Mr.  Bquier  in  his  valuable  work,  ''Pizarro  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  men  of  Chili,  the  avengers  of  the  stout  and 
generous  Almaquo,  and  here  his  bones  repose.  From  the 
turrets  of  the  fortress  of  Son  Felipe,  in  Callao,  the  port  of 
lima,  the  flag  of  Castile  and  Leon  floated  for  the  last 
time  on  the  American  continent  as  the  emblem  of  Spanish 
authority.  Here,  too,  in  1681,  the  Yioeroy,  La  Palata, 
rode  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  on  a  horse  whose 
mane  was  strung  with  pearls,  and  whose  shoes  were  of 


gold,  over  a  pavement  of  solid  ingots  of  silver.  Here, 
too,  centred  the  galleons  of  the  East,  laden  with  silks 
and  spices  from  the  Philippines  and  Cathay,  and  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  off  the  land,  hovered  tb^  sea-hawks, 
Bogers,  Anson,  Hawkins  and  Drake,  swift  to  snatch  from 
the  treasure-ships  of  Manilla  the  rich  booty  which  even 
the  Virgin  Queen  did  not  disdain  to  share  with  the  free- 
booters of  the  South  Sea  and  the  Spanish  Main." 

The  city,  claiming  a  population  of  150,000  inhabitants^ 
stands  on  high  ground,  the  road  gradually  ridng  from 
Callao,  the  great  square  of  the  capital  being  560  feet  above 
sea  leveL  Surrounded  with  a  low  wall,  built  in  1683,  the 
numerous  domes  and  spires  give  it  a  piotnx«sque  appear- 
ance at  a  little  distance.  The  main  square  is  spacious ; 
the  often  restored  and  modernized  cathedral  on  one  of  its 
four  sides  is  imposing ;  and  although  the  vast  Government 
premises,  Pizarro's  original  mansion,  filling  another  side^ 
and  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  and  the  Town  HalL  Are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  meanest  bouses  adjo^- 
ing,  there  is  something  in  the  colonnades  or  porticoes 
running  in  front  of  the  shops  along  the  two  other  sides, 
and  in  the  fountain  and  shrubs  in  the  middle,  that  gives 
an  air  both  of  provincial  comfort  and  metropolitan  dignity 
to  the  place. 

Lima  has  fifty-six  churches,  and  before  the  Bevolution 
there  were  forty-six  conventSi  Among  the  churohes,  that 
of  San  Francisco  is  the  oldest  and  most  magnificent  It 
was  founded  in  1535,  and,  in  conjunction  with  its  convent, 
is  reported  to  have  cost  $10,000,000.  At  one  time  it  had 
upward  of  500  monks  within  its  walls,  but  now  it  is  but 
a  shadow  of  its  former  glory,  and  much  of  it  is  utilized 
for  business  and  domestic  purposes. 

There  are  thirty-three  public  squares  in  the  city,  the 
most  spacious  being  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  scene  of  the 
fight  of  December  21st  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
regular  troops,  where  General  Prado  was  deposed  and 
Pierola  chosen  President  in  his  stead.  It  embisoes  an 
area  of  nine  acres,  has  a  fountain  in  each  of  the  four 
comers,  and  one  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  gorgeous 
garden.  Statues  of  the  rulers  and  benefaotocs  of  the  city 
and  country  are  scattered  about  in  liberal  profusioiu 


8INGTILAR  OIL  FOUNTAINS. 

There  is  in  Venezuela  a  sandbank  fuU  of  holes,  out  of 
which  gush  streams  of  petroleum,  mixed  with  boiling 
water.  K  H.  Plumacher,  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Maracaibo,  has  described  this  phenomenon  in  & 
report  to  the  State  Department,  adding  to  this  description 
an  account  of  the  petroleum  resources  of  that  oountiy. 
The  asphalt  mines  and  petroleum  fountains  are  most 
abundant  in  that  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Biver  Zulia  and  the  Biver  Oatatumbo  and  the  Oordilleras. 

The  wonderful  sandbank  is  about  seven  kilometres  from 
the  confiuenoe  of  the  Bivers  Tara  and  Sardinarte.  It  is 
ten  metres  high  and  thirty  long.  Ot,  its  surface  oan  be 
seen  several  round  holes,  out  of  which  rise  the  petooleum 
and  water  with  a  noise  like  that  made  by  steam  vessels 
when  blowing  off  steam,  and  above  there  ascends  a  column 
of  vapor.  There  is  a  dense  forest  around  this  sandbank, 
and  the  place  has  been  called  "El  Infema"  Dr.  Edward 
McGhregor  visited  the  sandbank,  and  reported  to  the  Gbv- 
emment  that  by  experiment  he  had  asoertained  thai  one 
of  the  fountains  spurted  petroleum  and  water  at  tiie  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons  per  hour.  M>.  Plum* 
aoher  states  that  the  petroleum  is  of  very  good  quality,  its 
density  being  that  which  the  Britlah  market  inquires  in 
petroleum  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  river» 
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tip  to  the  janotion  of  the  Taraand  Sardinarte,  is  nayigable 
daring  the  whole  year  for  flat-bottomed  oraft  of  forty  or 
fifty  tons. 

Mr.  Plmnaoher  has  been  onable  to  discover  that  there 
are  any  deposits  of  asphalt  or  petroleum  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Department  of  Colon,  beyond  the  Zulia,  but  he 
has  been  told  that  the  valleys  of  Oucuta  and  the  territo- 
ries of  the  State  of  Taohira  abound  in  ooal  mines.  There 
are  coal  mines  near  San  Antonio,  in  a  ravine  called  "La 
Oarbonera,"  and  these  supply  coal  for  the  smiths'  forges 
in  that  place.  Coal  and  asphalt  are  also  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Department  of  Sucre.  Mr.  Plumacher 
has  seen,  while  redding  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  but  one  true 
speeimen  of  "  lignite/'  which  was  given  to  him  by  a  rich 
landowner,  who  is  a  Spanish  subject. 

In  the  section  where  it  was  found  there  are  several  fount- 
ains of  a  peculiar  substance.  It  is  a  black  liquid,  of  little 
density,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  add,  which 
it  transmits  to  the  water  which  invariably  accompanies  it 
Deposits  of  this  substance  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
'  spurs  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  are  believed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  great  deposits  of  anthracite. 

There  are  many  petroleum  wells  of  inferior  quality  be- 
tween Escuque  and  Bettijoque,  in  the  town  of  Columbia. 
Ijaborers  gather  the  petroleum  in  handkerchiefs.  After 
these  become  saturated  the  oil  is  pressed  out  by  wringing. 
It  is  burned  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  The  people 
thought,  in  1825,  that  it  was  a  substance  unknown  else- 
where, and  they  called  it  the  ''oil  of  Columbia."  At 
that*  time  they  hoped  to  establish  a  valuable  industry  by 
working  it,  and]  they  sent  to  England,  France  and  this 
country  samples  which  attracted  much  attention.  But  in 
those  days  no  method  of  refining  the  crude  oil  had  been 
discovered,  and  therefore  these  efforts  to  introduce  petro- 
leum to  the  world  soon  failed. 

The  plains  of  Ceniza  abound  in  asphalt  and  petroleum. 
There  is  a  large  lake  of  these  jsubstances  about  twelve  kil- 
,  ometree  east  of  St  Timoteo,  and  frmn  it  some  asphalt  is 
taken  to  Maracaibo.  Many  deposits  of  asphalt  are  found 
l>etween  these  plains  and  the  Biver  Mene.  The  largest  is 
that  of  Cienega  de  Mene,  which  is  shallow.  At  the  bot- 
tom lies  a  compact  bed  of  asphalt,  which  is  not  used  at 
present,  except  for  painting  the  bottoms  of  vessels  to  keep 
off  the  barnacles.  There  are  weUs  of  petroleum  in  the 
State  of  Falcon. 

!  Mr.  PlumacLier  says' that  all  the  samples  of  coal  submit- 
ted to  him  in  Venezuela  for  examination,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "lignite"  before  mentioned,  were,  in  his 
opinion,  asphalt  in  various  degrees  of  condensation.  He 
believes  that  the  innumerable  fountains  and  deposits  of 
petroleum,  bitumen  and  asphalt  that  are  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  the  region  around  Lake  Maracaibo  are  proof  of 
the  existence  below  of  immense  deposits  of  coaL  These 
deposits  have  not  been  uncovered  because  the  territory  re- 
mains for  the  most  part  as  wild  as  it  was  at  the  conquest 


THE  TAJ  MAHAL  AT  DELHI. 

An  article  ia  AU  the  Tear  Round  says :  "  At  Delhi,  at 
Agra,  one's  capacity  of  holding  and  retaining  lovely  vis- 
ions is  flooded.  A  certain  impatience  at  the  languor  of 
our  slow  senses  fills  the  mind  ;  realized  there  in  stone  are 
dreams  which  have  been  shadowy  and  shapeless,  too 
beautiful,  too  strange,  to  be  admitted  even  in  sleep.  No 
monument  in  all  the  world,  unless  it  be  the  Alhambra, 
<H>mpare8  for  sensuous  delight  with  the  Durbar  Hall  at 
Delhi ;  for  magpiificence,  solid  and  imposing,  with  Akbar's 
palace  at  Agra;  for  absolute  perfection,  with  the  Taj 


Mahal,  The  Delhi  architect  knew  the  merit  of  his  work, 
and  proclaimed  it  In  every  corner  of  the  hail  he  wrote, 
in  characters  of  gold,  "If  there  be  paradise  on  earth,  it  is 
here,  it  is  here  !"  From  my  soul  I  pity  those  who  cavil 
at  the  artist's  boast  Paradise,  say  these — or  would  say,  if 
they  could  express  their  inarticulate  ideas— is  not  made  of 
barley  sugar,  colored  sweetmeats,  and  looking-glass. 
Paradise  is  mystic,  solemn ;  an  abode  through  eternity  of 
strong  and  pious  souls,  not  of  luxurious  faya  If  yon 
tempt  these  critics  to  explaiu  themselveB  more  fully,  you 
will  see  that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  imagine  that  the 
soul,  whatever  its  nationality  while  ineamatrfib  becomes 
true  BritiBh  after  death. 

The  paradise  of  Delhi  is  not  even  European.  It  klike 
nothing  they  ever  saw,  or  could  have  fancied*  It  is,  in 
truth,  sunshine  and  color  petrified;  and,  beeansa  our 
happy  land  is  not  familiar  with  sunshine,  while  our  habits 
forbid  us  color,  the  average  Briton  cannot  see  those 
blessed  gifts  of  the  Creator. 

That  the  eye  sees  only  what  it  looks  for,  is  an  axiom  of 
art  When  a  commonplace  observer  stands  before  a  tablet 
in  the  palace  wall,  and  marks  its  exquisite  inlaying,  as 
careful  in  the  minutest  x>oint  as  in  the  mass  of  flowers ; 
when  he  surveys  the  marble  screens,  carved  into  lace,  ad- 
mitting a  soft  radiance  which  is  to  light  as  moonbeams  to 
sunshine,  he  is  astonished  and  delighted.  But  it  pres- 
entiy  comes  home  to  him  that  these  lovely  things  are  not 
pifltares,  but  the  very  wall  itself,  that  ev^  gap  is  filled 
with  marble  guipure  delicate  as  a  Chinese  fan— and  he 
revolts.  As  bric-a-brac,  as  bits  to  display  under  a  glass 
case  in  the  drawing-room,  these  things  are  charming. 
But  a  grand  edifice  all  built  of  such  is  a  monstrous  idea. 
Where  are  the  brdLcn  lines,  the  *'  doud-oapped  towers,*' 
which  make  our  European  notion  of  g^ieat  architectore  ? 
Where  are  the  shadows,  the  unexpected  changes,  the  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs,  and  the  general  disarrangement 
which  we  are  used  to  call  **  picturesque  '*?    Nowhere, 


AESEinC  EATING. 

**  Do  T0T7  see  that  lady  ?"  said  a  prominent  ehemist  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  a  reporter  lately.  "  As  sure  as  the 
nun  will  rise  to-morrow,  so  surely  will  that  woman  die  pre- 
maturely, in  a  few  years,  by  a  slow  but  eertain  self-de- 
struction." 

The  scene  was  on  Superior  Street,  and  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  one  of  the 
cars.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  f  aU  upon  her,  dress  and 
tout  ensemble  marked  her  as  wealthy  and  refined,  and  her 
face  was  beautiful ;  but  about  the  large  gray  eyes  there 
was  a  wearied,  troubled  expression,  and  the  marble  flEuse 
was  almost  deathlike  in  its  pallor.  The  skin  was  trans- 
lucent, showing  the  delicate  blue  veins  beneath.  It  was 
perfectiy  pure  and  dear,  but  unnatural  Accepting  an 
invitation  to  step  into  the  chemist's  laboratory,  the  re- 
porter was  soon  seated  in  a  spacious  room  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  bottles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  again  on  the  woman  seen  on  the  street 

"  That  lady,"  said  the  chemist,  seriously,  "  is  an  arsenic- 
eater.  Few  have  any  idea  how  the  deadly  habit  is  spread- 
ing. Even  in  this  city  it  numbers  its  devotees  by  hun- 
dreds ;  and  the  husband  who  prides  himself  on  his  wife's 
beautiful  complexion,  the  father  who  presses  the  -psle 
forehead  of  his  daughter,  and  the  lover  who  is  proud  of 
while  he  is  anxious  about  the  transparent  complexion  of 
his  sweetiieart,  never  dreams  for  a  moment  that  it  is  an 
unnatural  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  a  poison  which 
will  sooner  or  later  destroy  life.    I  am  not  telling  this  for 


ARSENIC   EATING. 


BSQwtion  ;  it  ia  ft  tMribl*  trnth,  and  I  oonld  nt  down  uid 
write  off  a  list  of  fire  hnndnd  nftmea  of  ladiea  who  ara  in 
thft  habit  of  oaing  thia  drag  tegnlarly.  I  oonld  startle 
thia  oitjr  br  tailing  it  that  tlia  women  o(  nun^  of  ita  beet 
familiea  an  oonunitting  a  alow  snicide.  A  praotioal  ohem- 
iat  oan  tdl  at  a  glanoe  a  paraon  addicted  to  tbia  rioe,  and 
it  ha*  baen  nj  onatom  (or  jeaia  paat  to  note  down  the 
periona  Z  meet  who  have  the  mark  of  the  anenio  habit 
e  to  ahow  700  that  liat  jon  would  be 


the  wretehed  woisan  begina  to  feel  lier  health  ginng  wa^i 
and  decides  to  disoontinne  its  ttae.  Alas^  it  is  too  late  I 
The  faoe  changes  to  a  livid  red  ;  erery  one  noticea  it,  and 
in  despair  the  ratnma  to  the  same  oonne,  and  reoeiTes  the 
oongratnlationa  of  her  friends  on  her  restored  heaHL 
After  some  jeora,  howsrer,  the  laoe  gradnaU;  cbaages 
from  the  dear  color  of  alabaster  to  a  dnll,  gliastly  oom- 
plezion,  like  chalk  ;  the  whole  aTatam,  tatoteted  with  this 
mineral,  giree  way,  and  nanall;  death  merdfoUj  ends  a 
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A    LITTLE   PLOT. 
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A    LITTLE   PLOT. 


MY  SAINT. 
By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Or,  long  the  weary  ylgils  slnoe  yoa  left  me^ 
In  your  tor  home,  I  wonder,  can  you  know 

To  what  dread  uttermost  your  loss  bereft  me, 
Or  half  it  meant  to  me  that  you  should  go  ? 

This  world  is  full,  indeed,  of  fair  hopes  perished, 
And  lOTes  more  fleet  than  this  poor  fleeting  breath ; 

But  that  deep  heart  in  which  my  heart  was  cherished 
Must  surely  have  survlyed  wtiat  we  call  Deatli« 

JTiey  cannot  cease— our  own  true  dead— to  love  us, 

•And  you  vdll  hear  this  far-off  cry  of  mine, 
Though  you  keep  holiday  so  high  above  us. 
Where  all  the  happy  spirits  sing  and  shine. 

Steal  back  to  me  to-night,  from  your  far  dwelling, 
Be3rond  the  pilgrim  moon,  beyond  the  sun; 

They  will  not  miss  your  single  voice  for  swelling 
Their  rapture-chorus— you  are  only  one. 

Bavish  my  soul,  as  with  divine  embraces— 
Teach  me,  if  Life  is  false,  that  Death  is  true-^ 

With  pledge  of  new  delights  in  heavenly  places 
Entice  my  spirit—take  me  hence  with  you. 


A  LITTLE  PLOT. 

WINDOW  of  plate-glass  draped  with  laoe ; 
a  majolica  vase,  overran  with  smilax;  a 
dark  woman's  face,  with  a  red  rose  in  the 
hair.  This  is  what  Olive  Fay  saw  as  she 
stood  awaiting  entrance  at  the  door  of  the 
Montmorencjs. 

A  negro  servant  answered  her  snmmons. 
He  showed  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
all  in  purple*  ebony  and  gold.  She  ssnk 
wearilj  into  one  of  the  velvet  chairs, 
though  awed  and  made  nervous  by  the 
splendid  place.  While  she  waited,  a  silvery  bell,  some- 
where in  the  silent  house,  rang  ont  the  hour  of  four.  The 
ahort  Winter  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

A  step  on  the  stair — a  woman's  tall  fignre  in  the  arched 
doorway.  The  same  dark  face,  with  a  rose  in  the  hair, 
which  Olive  had  seen  at  the  window. 
*'  Miss  Fay  ?"  said  Miss  Montmorency. 
Not  "Olive,"  then  ?  and  no  smile— no  kiss.  The  faint 
red  in  the  girl's  cheeks  dropped  out  entirely.  Her  last 
slight  strength  seemed  deserting  her — the  room  reeled — 
she  dropped  to  the  floor. 

*' Fainted  1'*  exclaimed  Miss  Montmorency,  in  dismay. 
Olive  awoke  in  a  room  of  rose-hue  and  silver — a  chamber 
with  silken  hangings  and  paneled  walls.     A  withered  old 
woman,  in  a  wig,  stood  beside  the  bed. 

**  Ze  sickness  is  better.  Yon  will  sleep  now,  mees,*'  she 
said,  with  a  strong  French  accent  And,  weary  and  weak 
as  a  little  child,  Olive  slept  again. 

Bat  a  nightmare  dimly  haunted  her  dreams — the  dread- 
ful ghost  of  the  reality. 

Her  dying  mother  had  written  to  Miss  Montmorency, 
her  cousin,  that  she  was  to  leave  a  young,  beautiful  daugh- 
ter unprotected  ;  and  would  Cousin  Heloise  shield  her 
from  the  snares  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  common  hu- 
manity ?  Olive  was  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  but  she 
would  be  a  beggar  in  the  world  for  the  right  of  human 
affection  ;  and  if  a  little  love  were  given  the  solitary  girl, 
the  mother's  spirit  would  bless  the  lover. 

Miss  Montmorency  had  dropped  the  letter  into  a  8crap« 
jar.  The  girl  could  have  a  place  there— yes  ;  but  Miss 
Montmorency  never  loyed  anybody. 


A  knock  at  her  bondoir-door.  Meroie,  the  little  brown 
old  maid,  came  in. 

•*  Mees  Fay  is  better." 

"Very  well;  then  she  will  do  by  herself.  See  her^ 
Mercle,  these  laces  have  been  sent  home  from  the  laundry 
torn  to  rags  1" 

'*Sacrer  exclaimed  the  little  Frenchwoman,  whose 
weakness  was  laces. 

Olive  dwelt  in  the  Montmorency  mansion  ever  without 
a  welcome.  No  living  being  could  have  been  more  unob- 
trusive. In  her  little  black  dress,  with  her  pale,  young 
face,  she  stole  about  the  rich,  silent  rooms,  and  Mias 
Montmorency  was  civil,  and  the  servants  served  her  re- 
spectfully.    But,  day  by  day,  she  felt  herself  perishing. 


A  sPRmoiNO  step  at  the  stone  entrance— a  clang  at  the 
door-bell — Ignace  Montmorency  stormed  the  home  of  his 
boyhood. 

**  My  dear  Heloise" — brushing  his  great  blonde  mus- 
tache across  her  cold  cheek — '*  how  do  you  do  ?  and  how 
are  Pluto  and  the  puppies  ?" 

Miss  Montmorency  rang  the  beU.  Mercie  answered  the 
summons. 

"  Mercie,  yon  will  inquire  of  the  coachman  how  Pluto 
and  the  puppies  are." 

Ignace  laughed,  and  threw  himself  back  into  the  oaken 
chair. 

"  Now,  Heloise,  don't  I  I'm  just  about  killed  out  by 
the  proprieties  now.    I — -" 

**Yon  are  twenty-four  years  old,  Ignace.  I  would  Ilka 
yon  to  have  some  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things." 

The  bright,  blonde  head  sank  for  a  minute.  How  little 
his  stately  cousin  knew  about  hearts,  and  how  recklesply 
some  temperaments  work  off  an  excess  of  feeling  1  But 
she  had  taken  the  place  of  an  elder  sister  to  him  since 
childhood.  He  was  the  pride  of  her  life — that  hewaa  sure 
ol  So  the  bright  head  went  up  again,  and  Ignace  went 
off  to  see  his  horse  and  pointers  for  himself,  merrily 
whistling. 

He  came  back  in  half  an  hour. 

"  Heloise,  we  must  be  off  to  Sparrowfields.  The  hunting 
is  going  to  be  prime  this  year  I" 

Before  snpper-time  he  stumbled  over  Olive. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  Why,  I  don't  know  you  I"  was 
his  characteristic  salutation. 

**I  am  Olive  Pay,"  she  said,  timidly  rising; 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  Ignace  Montmorency — my  eonain 
Heloise's  affliction.  Yoiu've  heard  her  complain  of  me,  no 
doubty  if  you've  been  here  long.  Now,  I  was  trying  to 
find  my  old  'Bobinson  Crusoe.'  I  wonder  if  you'd  hdp 
me?" 

How  that  bright,  rollicking  face  and  magical  tone 
warmed  her  heart  t  In  a  moment  they  were  searching  the 
book-shelves,  happy  as  two  careless  children.  For  ahe 
was  young,  poor  Olive  I — with  .the  shadow  of  a  chance, 
she  would  have  been  snnny. 

Well,  he  was  life,  heaven  itself,  to  her— this  mercurial 
young  scion  of  that  stately  name.  She  breatiied,  moved^ 
hoped  again. 

Miss  Montmorency  looked  surprised. 

•'  Why,  the  gkl  is  very  pretty  I" 

"  You're  as  pretty  as  an  apple-bloasom,  Olive  I"  said 
Ignace.  "You  were  Just  dying  out  to  be  hearted  up  a 
little  when  I  came — weren't  you  ?"' 

For  Ignace,  with  all  his  reckless  disregard  for  the  pro- 
prieties, was  not  shallow.  Indeed,  his  was  too  true  a 
nature  to  be  deceived  by  any  shams.  And  to  these  warm 
words  Olive  responded  by  a  convulsive  little  sob,  and  then 
a  quick  laugh.    She  was  too  proud  to  complain. 
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''Umph  I  I  'speot  Miss  Heloise  la  going  to  let  Mr. 
Ignaoe  marry  his  ooaain.  'Tain*t  good  for  cousins  to 
marry,"  observed  oae  seryont  to  another  in  the  ball 

••Tiiey's  second  cousins,*'  returned  Chloe,  busy  pol- 
ishing a  silver  knob. 

Miss  Montmorency,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  heard. 
She  came  down  and  passed  without  a  word;  but  her 
proud  spirit  was  in  a  turmoil.  Insolent  underlings  !  how 
dared  they  imagine  anything  so  absurd  ?  Ignaoe  marry 
that  puny  tuing  I  Why,  he  wasn't  of  a  proper  age  to 
marry.    The  Montmorencys  never  married  young. 

Here  she  grew  more  profound  in  her  meditations ;  but 
soon  started  from  them,  angrily,  at  sound  of  merry  laugh- 
ter in  the  breakfast-room,  where  Ignace  and  Olive  were  at 
a  late  meaL 

'*  She  must  be  put  down,  abolished,  exterminated  I**  she 
hissed,  her  countenance  all  changed  by  cruel  anger. 


Spahbowfielbs— the  country-seat  of  the  Montmorencys. 
Here  Ignace  kept  his  precious  hunting  and  fishing  traps 
unmolested.  Here  he  reveled  in  all  active  physical  sports 
to  his  heart's  content.  Miss  Montmorency  liked  the  air, 
and  so  generally  came  once  a  year.  She  drove  about  a 
little,  and  cultivated  flowers.  Olive  came  because  no  ex- 
cuse could  be  found  for  leaving  her  ij;^  the  city.  *But 
Heloise  hated  her.  She  had  rather  Ignace  should  not 
marry  at  all.    Bat  marry  Olive  he  should  not 

They  remained  very  late  at  Sparrowfields.  As  Ignace 
said,  tiie  hunting  was  so  good. 

They  staid  until  ice  began  to  form  on  Willow  Lake. 
Then  Ignace  proposed  that  they  should  stay  and  have  a 
Christmas-party  there— it  would  be  so  jolly  1 — and  to 
everybody's  surprise  Miss  Montmorency  consented. 

She  wrote  out  the  invitations,  helped  to  dress  the  tree, 
then  she  pretended  to  be  in  a  quandary  about  a  certain 
kind  of  wax  candle,  which  she  could  not  trust  a  servant  to 
purchasa 

''Let  me  go,"  said  Olive.  "  It  is  a  bright,  bracing  day, 
and  I  would  like  to  walk  off  my  headache." 

Miss  Montmorency's  gray  eyes  glittered  under  their 
long,  narrow  lids. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Fay.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  favor. 
You  had  best  cross  the  lake  on  the  ice,  or  your  walk  will 
be  too  long." 

How  the  son  shone  as  she  set  out  I  Everything  was  in 
a  dazzle  of  diamond  light 

When  she  crossed  the  little  lake  the  ice  was  safe.  She 
ordered  the  candles,  and  came  back. 

Then  the  ice  had  grown  thin.  She  did  not  think  that 
there  might  be  danger,  though  she  saw  the  water  upon  it 
She  set  her  little  rubber  over-shoe  upon  the  edge,  and 
then  commenced  running — for  she  had  been  absent  nearly 
three  hours,  and  the  hour  for  dining  at  Sparrowflelds  was 
three. 

A  warning  crack— a  thrill  of  terror — a  slide— a  fall — 
and,  with  a  crash,  the  ice  separated  into  a  thousand  silvery 
fragments,  and  the  girl  descended  into  the  deep,  black 
water  !  One  cry  of  horror  broke  from  her  lips  before  she 
disappeared. 

Haste,  Pluto,  bounding  along  the  heavy  road— your 
rider  heard  that  cry.  Do  your  best,  brave  pointer,  to 
save  the  innocent  young  girl,  beloved  by  your  master. 

Fortunately  the  lake  had  no  current  The  first  eager 
effort  was  successful.  She  opened  her  eyes  in  Ignace's 
arms.  He  wrapped  her  in  his  cloak— climbed  into  the 
saddle. 

*' Darling,  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  the  lake  so  early  ia 
the  season.     Why  did  you  try  to  do  it  ?" 

"Miss  Montmorency  told  me." 


A  flash  of  the  steel-blue  eyes. 

"  She  knew  I    Has  she  dared  ?" 

He  bore  her  home. 

"  This  is  my  house,  Heloise  Montmorency  I  It  shall 
never  shelter  a  would-be  murderess  !" 

A  tigerish  fierceness  shone  for  a  moment  in  her  cold 
eyes.  But  it  was  steel  cut  steeL  The  injury  had  been 
too  deep  even  for  his  warm  heart's  forgiveness. 

"(?o/" 

And  she  went  out  of  their  lives,  and  left  them  to  each 
other  and  happiness. 


*' COVETOUSNESS    IS    THE    FOUNTAIN    OF 

DEATH." 
(  Tohu-vHi-shi'no-moto.) 

A    TALE    OF   OLD    JAPAN. 


Translated  by  Edward  Greey, 

Author  of  **Blue  Jackets,'*  "  A  Trip  to  Ibkio,"  etc.,  and  one  of  Vie 

Dranelators  of  *•  The  Loyal  Bonins," 
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Chapter  L 

The  seasons  come  and  go,  we  are  bom,  developed  into 
maturity,  and  in  a  brief  space  die  of  old  age  ;  yet  we  say, 
'  How  strange  is  this  and  that,  how  new,  how  wonderful  1' 
Verily  our  hearts  are  but  like  those  of  our  ancestors,  who 
have  vanished  into  the  mist  of  time,  and  as  we  are,  so  will 
our  descendants  be.  Still  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  at- 
tain perfection,  and  above  all  to  avoid  the  sin  of  covetous- 


it 


ness. 

This  was  written  many  years  ago  by  a  poet  named  Wis- 
teria-season, who  was  evidently  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
great  wisdom,  and  it  applies  very  aptly  to  the  story  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

One  Summer  afternoon  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nakano- 
mikado  (period  of  strict  virtue  in  the  circle  of  the  Water- 
dragon),  a  dusty  pedestrian  arrived  before  a  wayside  inn, 
in  the  village  of  Eoau,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
Shimo-yama-mur^  (District-below- the-mountain),  in  the 
northern  range  of  Minobu  ;  a  place  celebrated  for  its  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  and  its  silver  mines. 

The  traveler  pushed  back  his  broad  sun-hat,  which  he 
wore  well  down  over  his  eyes,  in  order  to  conceal  his  fea- 
tures, and  glancing  at  the  sign  of  the  establishment,  read : 

"  The  fiower  of  the  palm-tree.  Here  can  be  obtained 
tea,  rice,  sake  (rice  wine)  and  fish." 

The  mistress  of  the  place,  which  waa  an  open-air  res- 
taurant^ watched  the  newcomer,  thinking  : 

*'  I  should  imagine  he  is  good  for  at  least  a  meal  of  rice 
and  fish." 

The  stranger  regarded  her  askance,  like  a  person  who 
calculates  another's  ability,  having  done  which  he  seated 
himself  on  one  of  the  benches  provided  for  customers,  and 
assuming  a  patronizing  air,  observed  : 

"  The  view  from  here  repays  one  for  coming.  We  phy- 
sicians can  seldom  quit  our  patients  long  enough  to  travel 
very  far.  I  am  on  a  vacation,  and  as  there  are  many  herbs 
in  this  vicinity,  would  like  to  lodge  here  for  a  few  days. 
Does  the  honorable  wife  provide  such  accommodation  as 
I  require  ?" 

The  woman,  who  carried  her  child  on  her  back^  knelt, 
and  making  a  respectful  salutation,  answered  : 

"  I  am  a  lonely  widow,  my  husband  having  been  killed 
in  the  mine  just  below ;  still,  I  am  always  willing  to  ac- 
commodate wealthy  customers.  If  you  desire  to  lodge 
here  I  can  give  you  a  comfortable  room,  and  my  brother- 
in-law.  Fifth-pine,  will  be  most  happy  to  act  as  your  guide 
and   attendant"    Then    raising   her   voice,   she  cried: 
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■  on  or  «Miooo." 


"  Fiftli-piiM,  (xnn«  oat  and 
pajr  jcmr  reopeota  to  1117 
hoaoiHble    guest,    the  great 

"Bight- cottage,"  eud  the 
new-oomar  ;  "  that  ia  1117 
Dama.  I  ani  from  Tedo, 
whera  I  am  as  veil  knovn 
as  the  ana  and  moon." 

k%  ruth -pine  did  not 
Toplf  to  her  BnmmoDB,  aha 
raaa,  eaterel  hta  habitation, 
and  awakaulng  him,  vbifh 
pared  : 

"  Qet  ap,  7on  aleepT  fd- 
low  I  Hera  ia  a  chance  to 
fill  joar  poucli.  A  traveling 
pbjsioiin  from  Yedo,  who 
wlahae  to  gather  herba  on 
our  moaataine.  Bom« 
people  never  know  when  the 
Qod  of  Look  kncoka  at  their 

Fifth-piQS  waa  a  middlo- 
aged  maa,  the  brother  of  her 
late  hnsband,  and  the  lines 
of  his  faoa  denoted  that  he 
was  triokf  and  wicked,  while 
in  hia  twinkling  eyea  ahons 
agreed  of  gold. 

Ha  half  rose,  and  having 
ntbbsj  hia  forehead,  re- 
plied, in  a  low  tone: 

"  Fbrsicbn,  did  yon  »y  f 
I  sappoae  he  ia  a  traveling 


qnaok,  on  bis  way  to  act  as 
go-between  In  a  maniaga 
arrangement  I  do  not  be- 
lieve ha  wishee  to  colleol 
herba." 

•Too  donbt  everybody," 
ahe  mormnred. 

"Yea,"  he  retnmed,  with 
a  ohnakle,  "  I  am  a  pfcilaa- 
optaec:  I  only  believe  in 
two  things  —  money  and 
wine.  Now,  gat  me  a  drink 
of  the  latter,  and  I  will 
smooth  my  face.  It  will 
never  do  for  ma  to  picaeat 
myaelf  to  yonr  gneet  look- 
ing like  a  brigand." 

The  woman  proonred  him 
what  ha  deaired,  then  vent 
onteide,  and  after  »rnng 
the  onatomer  with  some  tee, 
inquired  if  he  would  like  ■ 
slew  of  fish  and  vcgetabloL 
Instead  of  immediatdy  re- 
plying to  her  qnestion,  he 
turned  to  an  tcU-rMnSd 
(milestone)  on  hia  left,  and 
aaid,  in   a  blai 


"omn,  v»io,  wi  11 


"I  see  the  snthorities  of 
thia  district  are  piona  mtn. 
On  one  aide  of  that  gnide 
thay  have  inscribed  ■  Tillage 
of  Eosn,  one  n  fmile}  to 
Minobn,*  and  on  the  other 
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a  prayer.  Nallung  is  Acoomplished  ia  this  world  wiOioat 
prayer." 

"I  agree  with  yon,  bonorabls  dootor,"  aoftly  oboerved 
the  woman.  "I  haTs  some  esodlent  dried  whale's  fieeh  ; 
would  yon  like  a  Blioa  stewed  with  lily  roots  ?" 

"Give  me  the  beet  yoar  hoiue  affords.  I  amwury 
with  climbing  theea  monntain  paths,  and  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  little  good  wine." 

Having  girnn  his  orders,  he  half  closed  bis  crafty  eyes 
and  mormiired  : 

"Namu  mio  Tto  rm  ge  Ho!"  (Glory  to  the  oalTation- 
bringing  book  of  the  law),  wbioh  he  repeated  many  timea. 

As  the  dootor  was  thus  engaged,  Fifth-pine,  who  bad 
polished  his  shaven  forehead  nntil  it  glistened  like  ioe  in 
the  son,  noiselessly  quitted  the  boose,  and  on  hearing 


northern  part  o(  Hondo  (the  main  island  of  Japan).    1 
eongratnlate  yon  npon  having  obtained    the  tme  kturw- 

Ha  sipped  bis  tea  and  glanced  at  Fifth-pine  from  ttnda 
his  heavy  eyebrows. 

Now,  Mr.  Fifth-pine  was  a  very  irapndent  fellow,  and 
one  wbo  totally  disr^arded  the  ordinsry  mlee  of  polite- 
neaa.     Aaanming  the  manner  of  an  old   aoqiuintance,  he 

"  Whan  two  peiaons  of  one  faith  meet,  they  sbonld  treat 
each  other  like  brothers.  I  would  not  object  to  teat  the 
qcality  of  yoar  toboooo." 

The  doctor  did  not  mnch  rellih  this  familiarity,  stOl,  sfl 
Niobiren  tangbt  that  all  mesa  are  equal  in  the  sigbt  of 
Bnddha,  he  conld  not  well  resent  the  nun'a  behavior ;  ao. 


mbling,  slyly  whispered  to  the 

"  Bai  (ah),  be  is  like  yonrself,  a  believer  in  that  stnpid 
doctrine  of  Niobiren  (ibe  ranter  of  Bnddhism),  Ob,  I  do 
like  pions  people  I  I  do  like  pioos  people  I  In  fatnie  I 
ehall  bowl  my  prayers  as  yon  do.  Oh,  I  love  pious  per- 
■ons  I  capectolly  thoae  who  follow  the  profession  of  yonr 
honorable  gnesL" 

"  Hnsh  r  she  nrged,  "be  wilt  overbear  yon." 

Fifth-pine  made  a  gestnre  of  indifferenoe,  then  advanc- 
ing, seated  himself  on  the  bench  next  to  the  stranger,  and 
joined  in  bis  prayer&  As  the  rascal  did  this  bis  month 
twitched,  and  any  one  might  have  known  he  was  not  In 
eameat. 

Preaently  Dr.  Bigbt-oottsge  ceased  his  ejacnlations,  and 
opening  his  ^ee,  said  : 

"I  was  unaware  that  Niohiren  had  any  followers  in  this 


taking  his  tobnooo-ponch  and  pipe  from  bis  girdle,  be 
banded  it  to  Fiftb-pine,  remarking  : 

"  Although  I  sometimes  smoke,  I  cannot  s^y  I  recom- 
mend the  use  of  tobacco.  Persons  of  yonr  temperament 
ought  to  bo  very  oantions,  and  not  inhale  the  fumee  ol  tfaa 

"  Ojrry  wi  ffar*/"  (Ton  don't  tell  me— or,  I  want  to 
know]  marmured  the  otbw.  "Well,  well,  I  am  tired oi 
my  life  of  poverty,  and  wish  to  enter  paradise," 

Thna  speakings  he  filled  the  pipe,  and  having  lighted  It 
from  a  live  ember  which  wes  handed  to  him  by  bis  siater- 
in-Uw,  be  blew  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils  and  ^aen- 
lated: 

"  Sweet  death  I    JTaniii  mio  horaiga  leio." 

Dr.  Bight-oottage  concealed  bis  annoyanoe,  for  he  Belt 
certain  Fifth-pine  was  the  sort  of  person  wbooc  larrieea 
be  required. 
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«ThiB  tobaooo  does  me  good/'  presentlj  remarked  the 
andamoniB  fellow,  as  he  refilled  his  pipe.  "Honorable 
dootor,  have  yon  never  heard  the  saying,  '  What  kills  the 
oat  may  oore  the  dog  *?  '* 

The  physioian  regarded  him  intently  for  a  moment,  then 
ob^eryed,  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the 
woman,  who  was  blowing  at  the  fire  through  a  bamboo 
tabe: 

*'  I  think  I  understand  the  symptoms  of  your  "disease. 
Ton  said,  just  now,  you  were  tired  of  being  poor.  Would 
you  like  to  earn  a  large  sum  of  money  V 

Fifth-pine's  eyes  rolled  significantly  (the  .Japanese 
equivalent  for  winking],  and  he  quietly  answered : 

•*  Yes,  yes— you  are  a  mighty  physioian — ^you  have  hit 
upon  my  disease  at  the  first  guess.  A  gentleman  of  your 
knowledge  ought  not  to  be  traveling  round  gathering 
herbs.  Your  proper  place  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Sho- 
gun." 

"I  would  speak  with  you  in  private,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  was  secretly  tickled  by  the  other's  flattery.  '*  Show 
me  to  my  room*     I  desire  to  rest  myselL" 

Fifth-pine  rose,  and  taking  the  doctor's  baggage,  con- 
ducted him  into  the  inn,  which  was  a  small  habitation, 
eight  mats  in  width  and  twenty  in  length,  divided  by 
screens  into  three  rooms. 

As  he  placed  the  articles  on  the  floor,  he  bowed  and 
said : 

''Honorable  doctor,  I  pray  you  will  excuse  this  poor 
accommodation.  You  will  find  the  bath  on  the  left  If 
you  so  desire,  I  will  shampoo  you." 

"Many  thanks — many  thanks,"  said  the  guesi  "I 
have  traveled  thirty-five  ri  since  sunrise.^' 

After  he  had  bathed  and  been  well  kneaded  and  rubbed 
by  his  attendant,  he  bade  the  latter  procure  a  large  bottle 
of  wine,  remarking  : 

"  When  one  is  about  to  open  one's  heart,  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  cup  of  wine  to  moisten  the  hinges." 

Away  went  Fifth-pine,  who  soon  returned,  followed  by 
his  sister-in-law ;  the  woman  bearing  a  tray  filled  with 
dishes  of  steaming  food,  and  the  man  carrying  a  stone 
bottle,  the  neck  of  which  was  plugged  with  wood. 

Mrs.  Plum-bud  spread  the  repast  upon  the  matted  floor, 
then  knelt,  and  respectfully  announced  that  the  food  was 
ready. 

As  she  retired,  Dr.  Right-cottage  motioned  Fifth-pine  to 
squat  opposite  to  him,  and  bade  him  help  himself  to  a 
pair  of  chop-sticks  and  join  in  the  repast. 

At  first  the  man  pretended  to  be  diffident ;  however,  his 
hungry  stomach  soon  overcame  his  assumed  politeness, 
and,  filling  a  big  bowl  with  rice,  he  proceeded  to  empty 
it,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of 
dried  fish,  boiled  seaweed  or  pickled  radish,  which  he, 
with  great  dexterity,  jerked  into  his  capacious  mouth. 

Before  replenishing  his  bowl  he  swallowed  several  cups 
of  wine,  and  he  continued  to  eat  long  after  the  doctor  had 
ceased  to  handle  his  chop-sticks. 

At  last,  when  the  platters  were  empty,  he  made  a  pe- 
culiar noise,  indicative  of  the  satisfaction  he  experienced, 
and  filling  his  pipe,  said  to  his  entertainer  : 

"Now  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  anything  the  honorable 
doctor  has  to  communicate." 

The  stranger  moved  neiorer  to  him,  and,  speaking  in  a 
low  voice,  said  : 

"  I  had  a  good  reason  for  coming  here,  being  informed 
by  a  fortune-teller  that  you  were  the  man  I  required  to  aid 


me. 


>f 


"Yes,"  nodded  Fifth-pine.  "What  do  you  wish  me 
to  do,  and  how  niuch  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  my 
services  ^" 


The  doctor  drew  a  money-bag  from  his  ooat-sleeva^  and* 
gently  clinking  the  coins,  replied  : 

"  Here  are  two  hundred  yen  (dollars).  I  will  give  them 
to  you  for  a  very  trifling  service.  You  are  aware  I  am  a 
doctor  ?  I  have  a  patient  who  is  very  sick  with  a  moal 
extraordinary  disease.  In  order  to  core  him  I  require  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  a  child.  Kow,  I  cannot  kidnap  one,  as 
suspicion  would  be  directed  against  my  honorable  name 
and  profession.  There  are  any  number  of  children  about 
here ;  procure  one  for  me  and  hide  him  in  the  Gave  of  the 
Seven  Dragons,  in  the  valley  below,  and  I  will  give  yon  all 
this  gold." 

Thus  speaking,  he  once  more  jingled  the  money. 

Fifth-pine  jumped  at  the  prize  like  a  fish  at  a  baited 
hook ;  still,  having  an  aged  mother  living,  he  felt  some 
scruples,  so  he  said  :    ' 

"If  I  am  detected,  my  honorable  mother  will  be  brought 
to  shame." 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  remember  her,"  said  his  temptex. 
"Best  assured  concerning  her  future.  My  patient  la 
wealthy,  and  will  provide  for  your  honorable  parent  I 
always  like  to  do  business  with  a  man  who  thinks  of  his 
mother.     Is  she  of  our  sect  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Fifth- pine.  "My  honorable  mother  is 
of  the  Jodo  (heavenly  road)  persuasion,  and«  like  most 
women,  is  very  pious.  I  am  willing  to  oommit  any  crime 
if  I  can  render  her  last  years  happy  ;  still,  I  do  not  desire 
my  hard-earned  coin  shall  go  to  fill  the  temple  chest  As 
you  guarantee  a  provision  for  her  future,  I  will  keep  the 
money  you  pay  me  and  spend  it  upon  luxuries,  to  which  I 
have  for  a  long  time  been  a  stranger.  I  will  buy  good 
clothes,  and  for  a  while  live  like  one  who  has  no  bottom 
to  his  purse," 

The  doctor  listened,  and  thought : 

"  What  a  debased  creature  this  is  I  One  need  not  have 
any  compunctions  about  deceiving  such  a  wretch." 

Fifth-pine  refilled  his  pipe,  and  after  enjoying  the 
fumes,  observed: 

"  One  gold-piece  in  your  palm  is  worth  a  hundred  in 
your  neighbor*s  pouch.  I  pray  you  will  let  me  ascertain 
the  weight  of  that  bag." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Fifth-pine,  when  you  have  delivered  a  child 
to  me." 

"  Will  my  nephew  suit  you,  honorable  doctor  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  require  a  well-formed,  handsome  boy,  of  gentle 
disposition.  Such  a  one  as  I  met  when  ooming  up  the 
hill  toward  this  inn." 

The  ruffian  mused  awhile,  then  whispered : 

"I  know  whom  you  mean  :  little  Utaro  "  (First  son  of 
immensity).  

Chapteb  IL 

BiTDDHA  said,  "  He  who  injures  a  child  shall  suffer  the 
torments  of  a  million  deaths." 

Though  a  man  be  very  wicked,  he  is  seldom  so  utterly 
bad  as  to  deliberately  harm  a  defenseless  child  ;  yet  there 
have  been  wretchea  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  and  Mr.  Fifth- 
pine  was  one  of  that  kind. 

How  is  it  the  gods  permit  such  monsters  to  live  ? 

After  Fifth-pine  had  made  the  remark  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter,  he  rose  and  quitted  the  house,  muttering  to  him- 
self: 

"  Two  hundred  r/en  /  Oh,  God  of  Luck !  if  I  secure 
that  I  will  make  a  special  offering  at  your  shrine.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  cheating  a  hypocrite  like  Dr.  Right- 
cottage.  I  will  buy  a  dead  child,  and  pretend  that  I  have 
killed  the  little  one  by  his  order." 

As  be  walked,  the  air  appeared  to  be  filled  with  gold- 
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pieoesy  and  he  olotohed  ftt  them  like  oive  who  dreams — 
the  truth  being,  he  had  taken  too  much  wine. 

After  a  while  he  arrived  at  a  miserable  hut,  boilt  in  a 
niohe  on  the  side  of  the  mountain* 

This  was  the  abode  of  his  good  mother,  Mrs.  Perfeot- 
blossom,  who  was,  in  her  day,  celebrated  as  *'a  person 
who,  in  a  load  voice,  exhorts  all  to  repent  of  their  sins." 

The  poor  woman  was  seated  oatside  the  door,  spinning 
cotton,  and  repeating  the  prajer  of  her  sect 

"When  she  heard  her  son  approaching,  she  ceased  her 
oconpation  and  said,  as  though  speaking  to  a  third  partj  : 

''Of  coarse  Fifth-pine  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
drink-deviL" 

When  her  son  saw  her  he  corrected  his  attitude  (assumed 
a  sober  aspect),  and  advancing  more  steadily,  attempted 
to  perform  the  respectful  salutation,  instead  of  accomplish- 
ing which  he  turned  a  somerset,  and  rolled  over  and  over 
until  he  vanished  round  the  side  of  the  habitation  ;  never 
stopping  until  he  landed  in  the  valley  below,  where  he  re- 
mained like  one  in  a  swoon. 

'*  Oh,  my  unhappy  son  1  Oh,  Buddha,  save  him  1"  she 
cried,  rising  and  wringing  her  hands.  "  God  of  Luck,  if 
you  spare  his  life  this  time  I  will  not  smoke  more  than  one 
pipe  of  tobacco  a  day,  for  five  years." 

Then  she  advanced  to  fhe  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
glancing  downward,  tearfully  regarded  his  inanimate  body. 

Who  can  describe  the  soul-agony  of  a  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Perfect-blossom  invoked  the  aid  of  all  the  gods,  in 
her  agitation  appealing  to  some  in  whom  she  professed  not 
to  b^'eve. 

At  that  moment,  to  save  her  son,  she  would  willingly 
have  made  a  vow  to  Emma  (the  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions). 

She  remained  thus,  crying  incoherently ;  her  appeals 
being  mockingly  repeated  by  the,  oni  (demons)  inhabiting 
the  mountain. 

After  a  long  period  of  suspense  Fifth-pine  slowly  rose, 
and,  rubbing  his  bruised  person,  said  : 

"This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing.  How  did  my 
honorable  mother  get  up  there  ?** 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  and  when 
he  had  recovered  his  usual  senses,  he  ascended  to  where 
his  mother  was  tearfully  regarding  him,  and  said  : 

**  I  have  evidently  been  bewitched.  Honorable  mother, 
have  you  anything  in  a  bottle  ?" 

She  brought  him  water  from  a  holy  spring,  but  he  re- 
garded it  ruefully,  and  murmured  : 

"  The  belief  of  my  sect  prevents  me  from  availing  my- 
self of  such  things.  Many  thanks,  honorable  mother,  I 
would  not  deprive  you  of  your  comfort" 

After  a  while  they  lighted  their  pipes,  and  she  remarked  : 

*'  In  my  anxiety  I  was  very  near  making  a  vow  not  to 
smoke  for  five  years.  Fortunately,  as  the  words  were 
rising  to  my  lips,  I  saw  you  move.  Buddha  is  indeed  good 
to  me ;  he  restored  you  to  Ufa" 

Fifth-pine  conoefded  his  features  with  a  clou  J  of  smoke, 
and  thought : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  Buddha  troubled  himself  about 


me. 


•» 


Then  clearing  away  the  vapor  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
bowed,  and  said : 

**  Honorable  mother,  I  have  some  good  news  to  tell 
you." 

«« Eh  ?"  she  cried.  •*  Have  you  obtained  the  true  know- 
ledge ?    Namu  mio  ho  ren  ge  kio  /'* 

He  waited  respectfully  until  she  had  screamed  herself 
hoarse,  after  which  he  said  : 

<<  Honorable  mother,  I  am  about  to  receive  a  large  sum 
I  earned  when  I  was  away  from  you  those  five  years  in 


Hirano.    Will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  the  gold  and  give 
it  to  me  as  I  want  it  ?*' 

At  first  she  declined  ;  however,  after  he  had  assured  her 
that  he  had  honestly  come  by  the  money,  she  consentedt 
when  he  said : 

"Please  to  lend  me  that  amulet  you  wear  on  your 
girdle.  I  am  going  upon  a  dangerous  journey,  and  feel 
nervous. " 

"  This  is  a  woman's  charm,"  she  replied.  "  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  benefit  you.  Take  it  to  the  temple  of 
Kuwannon  and  have  it  re-consecrated  to  your  own  osa. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  hundred  iron  cash"  (about  two 
cents). 

He  promised  to  do  what  she  asked,  and  after  respect- 
fully saluting  her,  took  his  leave. 

As  he  returned  to  the  doctor,  he  thought : 

"  I  regret  having  to  deceive  my  honorable  mother ;  still, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  the  quack  insists  upon 
my  kidnapping  little  Utaro,  I  will  not  hesitate,  knowing 
she  will  be  well  provided  for.  How  delightful  it  is  to  sao- 
rifice  oneself  for  the  honorable  mother !" 

That  night  he  informed  the  doctor  he  could  not  secure 
the  child  alive,  on  hearing  which  Bight-cottage  knit  his 
brows,  and  sternly  remarked  : 

"  I  want  the  boy  I  described,  and  no  other ;  and  you 
must  deliver  him  to  me  uninjured." 

Fifth-pine  bowed  politely,  and  observed  : 

"  Yes7->ye&  I  will  have  the  child  at  the  cave  by  mid- 
day to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  he  rose  very  early,  and  taking  a  fish- 
ing-rod on  his  shoulder,  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  boy's  home,  where  he  watched  like  a  rat  in  a  hole. 

Utaro  was  an  only  child,  and  his  parents  loved  him  most 
tenderly.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  sweet  disposition,  and,  even 
at  that  early  age,  a  most  promising  scholar. 

Mr.  XJhei  (Watchman-of-ali-space),  the  boy's  father,  was 
a  wood-cutter,  and  his  occupation  took  him  away  from 
home  at  an  early  hour. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Slender-bamboo,  was  an  industrious 
woman,  who  added  to  their  income  by  working  for  her 
richer  neighbors. 

They  were  devoted  to  the  affectionate,  bright-eyed  boy, 
and  every  hour  in  the  day  his  mother  would  say  a  prayer 
to  Buddha,  on  behalf  of  her  darling. 

Such  was  the  little  one  whom  the  cruel  Fifth-pine  had 
determined  to  kidnap  and  deliver  to  Dr.  Bight-cuttage, 
although  he  knew  fall  well  his  act  would  bring  desolation 
upon  a  happy  home,  and  a  cruel  death  to  the  child. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  some  men  have  hearts  of  stone. 

Fifth-pine  watched  until  both  parents  had  quitted  the 
house ;  then  entering  the  garden,  waited  under  a  plum- 
tree. 

As  he  glanced  up  at  the  newly-formed  fruit  he  thought : 

"  Those  will  be  good  plums.  Later  on  I  will  come  and 
procure  a  few  for  my  honorable  mother." 

Presently  little  Utaro  came  out  of  the  house,  carrying 
in  one  hand  his  books  and  in  the  other  his  luncheon-box. 

On  seeing  Fiftb-pine  he  paused,  whereupon  the  rascal, 
assuming  a  genial  face,  cried  : 

"  Ah,  here  you  are.  Your  honorable  mother  told  me  I 
shoxdd  find  you  quitting  home.  Take  back  your  books, 
and  come  along  with  me.  i7at,  hoi !  (Yes,  yes).  We  are 
going  to  have  a  good  holiday,  you  and  L  We  will  catch 
fish  in  the  monntain  stream  for  your  honorable  mother. 
Ob,  this  is  a  white  day  for  you  and  me.  Come,  little 
Utaro." 

Thus  speaking,  he  smiled  on  the  child,  but  the  latter 
mistrusted  him,  and  replied  : 

"I  do  not  want  to  go  with  you," 
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"What  7"  cried  tha  iMoaL  "An  joa  tbe  one  to  dift> 
obej  jova  honorable  parents  ?  Your  mother  hu  sent  ma 
to  fetch  yon.  She  has  gone  on  witb  H».  Badiah-bloom, 
and  vill  be  grieved  if  jon  do  not  join  her.  See— ehs  gave 
me  tbia  cliatm  ofT  her  girdle— jon  niteljr  knov  I  vould 
not  deoeive  70D.     Ooma  along,  ooma  along." 

Utaro  naturally  oonelnded  his  mother  bad  given  tha 
unnlet  to  ttie  man  as  a  prootshebad  oommisaioneil  him 
to  do  vrhat  he  aaaerted.  Mrs.  Slander-bamboo  owned  snch 
k  charm,  and  as  thorn  things  aie  all  aa  like  as  apple-bloa- 
Boms,  it,  was  no  vender  her  bod  was  deceived. 

He  placed  his  ttonks  on  a  comer  of  the  veranda,  end  re- 
taining his  Innoh-boi,  on  ^bich  Fiftb-pine  had  alreedv 
fixed  bis  covetoos  gaze,  accompanied  the  man,  who  led 
him  toward  a  by-path  that  oondncted  them  downvrard 
into  the  valley  of  the  mines. 

On  thair  way  they  paaaed  an  idiot,  who,  eying  the  rod, 
obnoUed  and  said : 

"  Wise  men  do  not  go  into  a  wood  to  eatob  fish. " 

Fifth-pine  did  not  reply,  bnt  the  remark  waa  not  loat 
apon  the  child. 

They  soon  approached  a  wild  region,  dotted  with  a  denae 
nndergrowth  of  bamboo,  noticing  which  Utaro  observed, 
in  a  timid  voioe  : 

"  Sarely  the  fish  do  not  live  in  these  trees  V 

Then  be  began  to  weep,  and  call : 


"Teh!"  ferociously  ejaculated  his  oompanion.  "Sfa^ 
that  noise,  or  I  will  kill  yon  I" 

These  words  filled  the  cbild's  sonl  with  terror,  aod  fall- 
ing upon  bia  knees  be  cried: 

"Good  Ur.  Fiftb-pine,  I  reapeetfnlly  beseech  yon  to 
take  me  to  my  honorable  mother  I  She  will  be  vary  anx- 
ions  about  me." 

"  TAf  jon  are  most  nnreasoaable,"  aaarled  the  man,  aa 
be  nntied  the  towel  from  abont  bia  head.     "I  a:n  oaton- 


isbed  that  a  well-bied  boy  like  yon  should  behave  so 
mdely.    Be  sileat  I" 

Saying  this,  be  seiied  the  terrified  child  and  boond  the 
oloth  over  his  month,  then,  taking  him  on  tiis  ahonlder, 
plnnged  into  tba  nndergrowtb  in  the  direction  of  the  Cava 
of  the  Seven  Dragona. 

Utaro  thought  of  bis  mother,  and  mentally  uttered  her 
invyer  to  Boddha. 

On  reaching  the  oavarn,  which  was,  in  reality,  a  deserted 
silver  mine,  they  foand  Dr.  Bight-cottage,  whd,  after 
minntaly  examining  Utaro^  gave  Fifth-pine  the  bog  ol 
gold,  and  said : 

"  Now  yon  get  ont  of  this  I" 

The  wretch  plundered  the  child  of  hia  Innoheoo-box, 
pnrse  and  toys,  and  rolling  hia  eyes,  oomloally  remarked 
to  the  qnaok,  who  was  attentively  regarding  the  horror- 
stricken  face  of  the  boy : 

■'  Yon  will  not  forget  what  yon  promised  with  regard  to 
my  honorable  mother  ?" 

"Yon  rascal  I"  exoUimod  the  other,  "if  you  are  not  ont 
of  this  pUoe  in  one  moment,  I  will  take  back  my  gold  and 
end  yoar  miaer^ble  existence  !  What  sort  of  ft  woman  can 
yonr  mothsr  be,  when  she  has  snch  a  son  1" 

"  Yon  forget  that  aha  is  like  yoorself,  a  believer  in  Nich- 
iren,"  retorted  Fifth-pine,  making  oft  "  Tdt,  you  people 
who  pretend  to  be  so  good  are  worse  than  we  ate.  Fare- 
weUr 

Then  he  quitted  the  cave  as  tost  aa  hia  feet  wonld  cany 

The  doctor  watched  him  ont  of  dgh^  and  when  be  wia 
certain  he  was  alone  with  his  victim,  bonnd  Uie  latter  to  a 
timber  anpport,  left  by  tha  aaoient  workers  in  the  minei 

That  attemooo  Fifth-pine  feaated  like  a  great  lord,  and 
abased  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  staid,  TODarking, 
in  a  lond  voice  : 

"I  ordered  yon  to  provide  a  repast  worthy  of  a  rich 
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man  ;  yon  haye  serred  me  as  though  I  were  some  meui 
farmer,  who  woidd  dispute  the  reckoning.    More  wine  I" 

Saying  this,  he  attempted  to  fill  a  large  cnp,  but  onlj 
upset  tha  bottle,  and  allowed  the  dregs  of  the  liquor  to 
run  out  and  stream  across  the  veranda. 

The  proprietor  of  the  place,  who  was  not  used  to  being 
thus  addressed,  glanced  angrily  at  him  and  cried  : 

**  You  will  get  no  more  wine  from  me  I" 

Then  he  left  him,  with  his  head  pillowed  upon  an  empty 
bottle. 

As  the  shades  of  night  began  to  descend  upon  the  scene. 
Dr.  Bight-cottage  emerged  from  the  forest  in  the  rear  of 
the  Terands,  and  noiselessly  entered  the  fipartment  occu- 
pied by  his  wretched  accomplice. 

On  pushing  aside  the  bamboo  screen  he  beheld  Fifth- 
pine,  who  was  lying  upon  hi^  stomach,  breathing  heavily. 

"My  friend,  you  require  medical  attendance,"  he  mur- 
mured, producing  a  jar  from  the  sleeve  of  his  overcoat. 
*'  I  will  give  you  something  that  will  relieve  you  of  your 
misery. " 

Baying  this,  he  smiled  significantly,  and  raising  the 
sleeper's  head,  proceeded  to  pour  the  contents  of  the  jar 
down  his  victim's  capacious  throat 

This  done,  he  regarded  Fifth-pine  contemptuously,  and 
observed  : 

'*  As  you  will  no  longer  have  any  use  for  that  money,  I 
win  relieve  you  of  it" 

After  seouriog  the  gold,  which  he  placed  in  the  jar,  he 
carefully  readjusted  the  doth  covering  the  latter,  and 
quitted  the  house  ;  pausing  in  the  garden  to  turn  and  re- 
gard his  victim,  and  to  say,  in  a  reflective  tone  : 

**  Toku  wa  shi  no  moto  I  (Covetousness  is  the  fountain 
of  death  !)  Having  attended  to  your  complaint  and  rid 
the  world  of  a  very  bad  man.  I  will  now  see  to  little  Utaro. " 


As  the  bell  of  the  temple  of  Shino-yama-mura  announced 
that  the  bozu  (priests)  were  performing  the  last  service  of 
the  day,  the  landlord  entered,  bringing  his  bill 

"  Hai  /"  he  cried,  shaking  Fifth*pine  in  a  most  uncere- 
monious manner.  <<  Get  up  and  pay  the  extra  charges. 
Tou  have  exceeded  the  amount  you  deposited  in  my 
hands  by  half  a  yen*  I  would  like  to  know  whether  your 
purse  is  filled  with  gold  coin  or  copper  cash.  Sit  up,  I 
teU  you." 

The  act  of  his  host  saved  the  man's  life,  for  being  thus 
disturbed  made  him  unwell ;  however,  enough  poiKm  re- 
mained in  his  system  to  give  him  terrible  pains  all  over 
his  body. 

He  groaned,  gnashed  his  teeth  like  one  in  a  fit,  and, 
indicating  his  money-bag,  said,  in  a  broken  voice  : 

^*  Help  yourself  ;  I  am  dying.  A  million  demons  have 
taken  possession  of  me  I" 

When  the  landlord  discovered  that  his  guest  had  been 
"  scraping  his  features  "  (cheating  him  out  of  his  pay),  he 
became  doubly  incensed,  and  bade  his  servants  thrust  the 
swindler -out-of-doors,  and  give  him  a  severe  beating. 

The  waiters  hastened  to  obey,  and  carrying  the  fellow  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  launched  him  into  the  valley,  where 
he  alighted  like  a  broken  bamboa 


Ohafter  UL 

"  The  God  of  Luck  deprived  me  of  my  riches,  and  I 
murmured  not ;  the  €k)d  of  Fire  devoured  my  house,  and 
I  bowed  to  his  will ;  but  when  my  only  child— my  boy — 
was  taken  from  me,  my  heart  rebelled,  and  I  lost  my  faith 
in  the  gods."  

That  evening,  while  the   servants    of   the   inn  were 
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ejeoting  Fifth-pioe  from  the  hooBe,  Mrs.  Slender-bamboo 
retamed  to  her  home.  In  one  hand  was  a  bowl  of  red- 
b?an-rice,  and  in  the  other  a  bnndle  of  clothes,  given  her 
by  the  ladj  for  whom  she  had  been  working. 

On  approaching  toe  fence  sarroanding  the  hnmble  habi« 
tation,  she  pansed,  and  thought  : 

''No  light  ?  I  snppose  Utaro  has  gone  to  meet  his  father, 
and  that  they  have  halted  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  some  wayside 
refreshment  place.'* 

Then,  as  though  hoping  the  little  fellow  were  in  hiding 
behind  the  fence,  she  called,  in  a  nervous  voice  : 

"  My  son  I    Utaro  I    Mother  is  here  1" 

The  mocking  demons  inhabiting  the  rocks  about  the 
abode  derisively  took  up  the  words,  and  echoed  : 

••  Here  I" 

Mrs.  Slender-bamboo  listened  anxiously,  half  per- 
Ruading  herself  that  the  voices  were  those  of  her  child ; 
and  she  was  repeating  her  summons,  when  her  husband, 
Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space,  shouted,  from  a  distance  : 

"Send  Utaro  to  me  with  a  lantern  !  I  have  dropped 
my  pipe,  and  cannot  find  it" 

The  poor  woman,  whose  soul  was  now  filled  with  dread- 
ful forebodings,  hastily  entered  the  house,  and,  procuring 
a  light,  proceeded  to  where  her  husband  was  halting — 
saying,  as  she  hurriedly  neared  him  : 

"Is  not  our  son  with  you  ?" 

"With  me  ?  no  I*'  testily  answered  the  'man,  who  was 
tired  with  his  long  day's  labor.  "  Ah  I  there  is  my  pipe. 
It  has  fallen  among  the  weeds  on  the  roadside.  Come, 
Slender-bamboo,  do  not  gape  at  me  in  that  vacant  manner, 
but  show  the  way.  This  load  of  wood  outs  into  my  back, 
I  teU  you  I" 

The  alarmed  wife 'trembled  like  a  temple  spire  in  an 
earthquake,  and  ejaculated  : 

"  Utaro  I^' 

"Is  ha  not  at  home  ?"  said  her  husband,  in  a  troubled 
voice. 

She  placed  her  hands  upright,  palm  to  palm,  and  cried, 
in  an  agonized  voice  : 

"  Harm  has  come  to  him  I  harm  has  come  to  him  ! 
Oh,  my  poor  child  !  I  shall  never  see  you  again  1" 

Mr.  Watchman-of-all-spaoe  threw  down  his  harden,  and 
seizing  the  lantern,  hurried  homeward,  followed  by 
Slender-bamboo,  who  alternately  uttered  prayers  and 
lamentations. 

The  alarmed  man  hoarsely  shouted  the  name  of  their 
son,  and  eagerly  searched  the  premises. 

"Here  are  our  boy's  books,"  he  presently  exclaimed. 
"You  are  needlessly  excited — he  has  gone  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  schoolmate." 

The  mother  tenderly  raised  the  volumes,  and,  as  she 
regarded  them  through  her  tear-blinded  eyes,  murmured : 

"  Namu  amida  BuUu  /"  (Hail,  great  Buddha  I) 

The  husband  averted  his  face  ;  for,  although  he  did  not 
believe  in  Buddha,  he  could  not  avoid  being  moved  by 
his  wife's  faith.  However,  after  she  had  prayed  for  a 
while,  he  observed,  in  a  gruff  tone  : 

**  Buddha  will  not  search  for  our  son  I  Doubtless  little 
Utaro  has  endeavored  to  meet  me,  and  become  lost  on  the 
mountains.  The  oni  (demons)  who  inhabit  this  district 
are  very  fond  of  decoying  children  into  wild  spots,  and 
scaring  them  to  death." 

"  Ah,  honorable  husband  1"  she  tearfully  exclaimed. 
*'  You  believe  in  oni,  yet  turn  a  blind  face  to  the  merciful 
Biidiha.  Think  you  that  omnipresent  Kuwannon  (god- 
dess of  mercy)  will  not  hear  my  prayers,  and  be  induced 
to  rcrtore  our  child  to  us,  unharmed  by — your  demons  ?" 

•*  Woman,"  he  answered,  "the  gods  know  which  of  ns 
is  right  I    As  for  myself,  I  only  believe  what  I  see.    Come, 


it  is  useless  for  you  to  waste  your  time  in  praying  ;  let  us 
take  lanterns,  inform  our  neighbors  of  our  loss,  and  seaxck 
for  Utaro.  While  you  are  talking  to  your  invisible  god» 
the  oni  m&y  kill  our  dear  little  one." 

Mrs.  Slender-bamboo  rose,  and,  procuring  a  lantern,  ran 
from  house  to  house,  crying  : 

"  Aid  us,  good  neighbors  1  Alas  I  little  Utaro  has  wan* 
dered  into  the  mountain  wilds,  and  is  lost  I" 

Everybody  who  could  walk  joined  them,  and  soon  the 
forest  was  filled  with  searchers,  whose  torches  glowed  like 
fireflies  among  the  undergrowth. 

The  mountain  was  vast,  and  its  paths  were  as  numerous 
as  the  stars.  Daylight  revealed  the  searchers  returning, 
weary  and  footsore. 

When  Mrs.  Slender-bamboo  saw  that  her  child  was  not 
with  them,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  to  Kuwan- 
non, the  sympathizing  women  neighbors  joining  in  her 
petitions;  meanwhile  the  men  laved  their  feet  and  re- 
freshed themselves  with  wine,  remarking  in  whispers : 

"  What  is  to  b3  done  ?    The  child  must  be  dead." 

As  they  were  consulting,  the  idiot  sauntered  up,  notic- 
ing which  one  of  the  men  said : 

"  Perhaps  he  can  enlighten  ua  He  is  favored  by  the 
gods.  You  remember  the  saying,  '  If  you  would  learn 
wisdom,  listen  to  the  words  of  a  fool'  " 

Then  one  of  the  party  addressed  the  half-witted  creature 
and  inquired  : 

"  Where  do  you  think  we  shall  find  Uttie  Utaro  ?" 

The  man  rolled  his  eyes  as  though  he  considered  the 
question  were  a  good  joke,  and  replied : 

"  The  old  brigand  and  the  young  scholar  have  gone  ta 
catch  fish  in  the  bamboo  forest  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Ho,  ho, 
hoi" 

Everybody  gathered  round  him  and  eagerly  inquired 
what  he  knew  of  the  missing  child,  but  the  idiot  only 
jibed  and  mowed*  His  mind  was  like  a  bucket  that  has 
lost  its  bottom — it  could  only  retain  the  stains  of  what  had 
passed  through  it  In  vain  they  qnestioned  him ;  he 
merely  smiled  vacantly,  and  informed  them  he  was  very 
hungry. 

"Come,"  cried  Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space,  "neither 
praying  nor  guessing  at  riddles  will  relieve  my  soul  of  its 
burden.  I  will  return  to  the  mountain  and  resume  my 
search." 

Then  he  set  out  again,  followed  by  his  wife. 

About  noon  they  met  a  traveler,  who,  on  hearing  their 
story,  said : 

"  Good  people,  prepare  yourselves  for  the  worst  As  I 
passed  near  the  Cave  of  the  Seven  Dragons,  in  the  valley 
below,  I  saw  a  dark  stain  on  the  sand,  and  near  it  a  child'a 
toy.     Some  one  had  been  murdered  there  1" 

He  led  the  parents  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  twa 
farmers,  who,  with  horror-stricken  faces,  were  regarding 
the  ruddy  evidence. 

It  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  not  far  ttorrt 
the  brawling  mountain  stream  known  as  Coursing-teara 

One  of  the  farmers,  who  had  deposited  his  l<Mtd  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  was  crouching  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
cried : 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible  I" 

"Yes,  yes  I"  added  the  other,  extending  his  hands. 
"This  is  the  work  of  oni "  (demons). 

The  father  and  mother,  whose  features  were  as  white  as 
bleached  wax,  advanced  with  faltering  steps,  sank  upon 
their  knees,  and  covered  their  eyes,  in  order  to  shut  out 
the  sickening  sight 

Both  shed  tears  like  rain,  and,  while  the  woman  sobbed 
out  her  prayers,  the  man  set  his  teeth,  and  invoked  the 
gods  to  punish  the  murderer  of  his  boy. 
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Preeentlj  Mrs.  Slender-bamboo  pointed  at  the  toy,  and 
said,  in  an  agonized  Toioe  : . 

"Yea,  that  belonged  to  my  gentle,  loving  XJtaro !" 

**  The  mnrderer  of  yonr  child  went  that  way,"  cried  the 
traveler,  pointing  down  the  valley.  "  See,  there  are  his 
footprints  in  the  dnst  of  the  path  1*' 

Up  rose  the  father,  who,  by  that  time,  had  mastered  his 
grief  sufficiently  to  thiak  of  pnrsoing  the  assassin. 

"Gome,"  he  shouted,  "I  swear  by  all  the  gods,  I  will 
not  rest  day  or  night,  until  the  wretch  who  killed  my  boy 
is  brought  to  justice  T' 

He  moved  swiftly  forward,  never  pausing  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  to  note  in  which  direction  the 
footprints  tended. 

He  went  on  and  on,  until  he  arrived  at  the  inn  where 
Fifth-pine  had  feasted,  where  he  was  informed  what  the 
reader  already  know& 

"Comer  he  exclaimed  to  his  friends;  "if  Fifth-pme 
did  that  cruel  deed,  we  will  follow  and  dispatch  him. 
Anyhow,  we  will  search  for  this  man.  Even  thoagh  he  be 
innocent,  it  is  possible  that  he  knows  something  about  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  lou  remember  the  idiot  said, 
'  The  old  brigand  and  the  young  scholar  have  gone  to 
catch  fish  in  the  bamboo  forest  'V" 

"I  will  accompany  you  down  the  mountaio,"  remarked 
the  proprietor  of  the  inn.  "  When  I  told  my  servants  to 
thrust  the  man  out  of  my  house,  I  did  not  intend  them  to 
laanch  him  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff  into  the  valley  ;  still, 
their  mistake  may  lead  to  your  capturing  the  wretch  who 
has  so  cruelly  destroyed  your  child.  I  do  not  imagine 
Mr.  Fifth-pine  has  moved  from  the  spot  on  which  he 
alighted.  We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  who  use  us 
to  carry  out  their  sentences.  Mr.  Fifth-pine  was  a  very 
bad  fellow." 

The  parent  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this  speech,  but 
followed  the  landlord  like  a  person  who  is  dumb  with 
sorrow. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  valley,  they  failed  to  find  any  trace 
of  Fifth-pine.  However,  on  glancing  upward,  they  saw 
bis  ragged  coat  hanging  on  a  spur  of  rock,  just  over  a 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  stream  of  water. 

"  The  gods  be  praised  for  all  things  I"  fervently  mur- 
mured the  inn-keeper.  "  I  little  thought,  when  I  ordered 
my  servants  to  oust  the  wretch,  that  I  was  merely  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  fate  I  .Gentlemen,  if  you  will 
come  up  to  my  house,  I  will  give  you  some  excellent  wioe. 
Fifth-pine  has  evidently  been  seized  by  the  oni,  and  con- 
signed to  that  ravine,  which,"  lowering  his  voice,  "people 
say,  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  infernal  regions.  Gome, 
A  cup  of  wine  will  do  us  all  good." 

The  father  did  not  reply,  but  continued  to  gaze  upon 
the  garment,  which  ever  and  anon  swayed  gently  in  the 
wind. 

"  He  is  to  be  pitied,"  whispered  the  landlord.  "  Leave 
him  here  awhile.  My  heart  is  not  a  stone,  and  such  scenes 
as  these  destroy  the  balance  of  my  system." 

They  left  Mr.  Watchman- of-all -space  gazing  vacantly  at 
the  ooat,  and  muttering  to  himself  : 

"Alas,  my  poor  child  1" 

After  his  companions  had  departed,  he  hurried  sorrow- 
fully away  and  walked  slowly  homeward,  where  he  dis- 
covered his  wife  kneeling  and  praying  before  the  family 
altar,  on  which  rested  the  blood-stained  relic  of  their  son. 

"Slender-bamboo,"  he  said,  glancing  sternly  at  her, 
"rise  and  attend  to  your  house  afftdrs.  Oar  boy  was 
foully  murdered  by  that  wretch  Fifth-pine  ;  but,"  laugh- 
ing bitterly,  "the  gods  have  avenged  Utaro's  death." 

Instead  of  answering  him,  Mrs.  Slender^bamboo  con- 
tinued to  repeat  her  supplications  to  Buddha ;  on  hearing 


which  her  husband  lost  patience,  and  cried  :  "  Woman — 
woman,  you  must  be  crazy  !  Do  you  imagine  that 
Buddha  or  Kuwannon  can  restore  our  poor  child  to  life  V* 

The  pious  creature  went  on  with  her  prayers  as  though 
he  had  not  spoken. 

Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space  regarded  her  for  a  moment, 
then  thought : 

"  Grief  has  made  Slender-bamboo  insane,  and  I  must  be 
gentle  with  her.  Surely  she  could  not  have  understood 
my  words.  Oh,  the  gods  have  piled  misery  on  my  back. 
My  poor  Utaro  I  When  I  think  of  you  my  bosom  con- 
tracts with  grief,  and  I  can  scarcely, draw  my  breath." 

From  that  day  the  wood-cutter,  who  formerly  had  had  a 
pleasant  word  for  every  one,  became  a  sad-faced,  silent 
man  ;  and  his  wife,  whopi  her  friends  had  always  quoted 
as  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  the  world,  moved  about 
her  home  like  a  shadow. 

Her  husband  never  troubled  her  when  she  prayed  before 
the  relic  of  their  lost  one,  though  he  often  thought : 

"  This  is  too  foolish^still  they  bij  no  man  can  under- 
stand the  undying  love  of  a  mother.  I  will  close  my  eyes 
to  her  womanly  folly." 

When  Mrs.  Perfect-blossom  was  informed  of  the  fate 
that  had  overtaken  her  son,  Fifth-pine,  she  sighed,  and 
said : 

"I  always  feared  he  would  die  with  his  sandals  on  t 
Alas,  alas  I  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world  1" 

The  days  and  weeks  passed,  and,  after  a  while,  all  but  the 
mothers  of  the  community  forgot  about  the  tragedy. 
Whenever  ^irs.  Slender-bamboo  saw  a  child  about  the 
ago  of  her  Utaro,  she  would  cover  her  face  with  her  sleeves, 
and  sob  and  weep  as  though  her  heart  would  break  ;  and 
when  her  husband  met  the  neighbors'  sons  going  to  and 
coming  from  school  or  temple,  he  would  avert  his  faco 
and  set  his  lips  in  order  to  keep  the  latter  from  betraying 
what  he  felt 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  thus  addressed  his 
wife: 

"Slender-bamboo,  I  think  it  about  time  vou  discon* 
tinned  your  prayers  for  our  son's  return  to  life.  Your 
supplications  must  weary  the  omnipotent  Bnddba.  Our 
Utaro  is  dead." 

"Honorable  husband,"  she  replied,  "have  you  never 
heard  the  saying,  *  Pray  a  million  times,  yea,  a  billion 
times,  and  Buddha  will  finally  answer  your  petition?? 
Although  I,  in  my  way,  desire  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  care 
not  what  I  may  suffer  if  you  are  only  satisfied  with  me, 
still,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  displeasure,  I  can* 
not  cease  to  offer  my  prayers.  Nothing  is  impossible  to 
the  All-Merciful  Buddha,  and  if  you  would  only  have 
faith,  I  feel  sure  he  would  reward  us  by  restoring  onr 
Utaro  to  life." 

"The  gods  grant  me  patience  !"  he  groaned.  "  She  is 
as  crazy  as  she  can  be  I  Well — my  honorable  mother 
thought  just  as  Slender-bamboo  does,  so  I  will  not  again, 
refer  to  the  matter." 

The  neighbors  were  very  good  to  the  bereaved  parents,, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  for  them,  one  man  offering  them 
his  second  son  for  adoption ;  however,  Mr.  Watchman-of- 
all-space  politely  declined  the  kind  attention,  and  Mrs.. 
Slender-bamboo  ttdd  her  friends  : 

"  Why  should  we  adopt  little  Five-furrows  ?  I  pray- 
continually  to  Buddha  and  Kuwannon,  and  am  certain 
that  one  day  my  petition  will  be  granted,  and  our  darling- 
restored  to  us." 

The  women-folks  listened  respeotfully,  but  said  amouR 
themselves : 

"  Poor  Slender-bamboo  I  she  has  more  faith  than  com- 
mon sense.    Well^her  delusion  is  a  very  harmless  one." 
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"Thbbi  are  mviy  nligiona  in  the  world,  but  jstj  tew 
bnly  piooB  penona.  Some  people  ngard  thair  faith  liks 
a  garmeat,  to  be  uaamed  or  Ikid  aaida  nt  ooayenie&M  ; 
othecB  ere  filled  vilh  it  like  a  Teasel  that  ia  brimfnl  of 
Tatar.  Be  who  has  faith  in  Bnddha  ia  happj,  becanaa  he 
has  attained  the  flrat  atop  toward  perfeolioiL  The  jean 
oome  and  go,  Intt  Buddha  ia  eternal" 

Thus  Bpoke  Nib.  Perfdot-bloeeom,  who,  alnoe  the  dis- 
ooTWf  made 
by  Mr. 
Watohman- 
of-all-Bpaee, 
had  beeome 
a  friend  of 
MtB.  Slendei- 
ba  m  boo, 
whom  she 
oonaoled  and 
e  n  o  o  nrdged 
with  hfr 
pione  ooDTei- 
sation.  The 
ber  saved 
mothers  met, 
often  for  the 
parpoae  of 
o  o  m  f  orting 
one  another, 
and  after 
q  n  o  t  i  n  g 
maD7  Brings 
they  had 
heard  from 
the  lips  of 
the  preach- 
ers, would, 
woman  •  like, 
begin  to  talk 
AonoerniDg 
their  tem- 
poral a&irs. 

Mrs.  Pw^ 
feat -blossom 
alwafB  t(dd 
har  friend 
ahe  waa  anr« 
Fifth-pine 
woa  innocent 
of  TJt«ro's 
death.  and 
Mrs.  Slender- 
bamboo  had 
oome  to  be- 
lieve  in    the 

assertion     of  "  wa<«  *  im.  u  «.iod.  «,  BXAar  oj^hl 

the  widow, 

"Does  jaoT  honorable  hnsbaad  atill  ridionle  otir  hoi; 
faith  ?"  one  da;  inqnired  Mrs.  Perfeot-bloMom,  after  the 
women  had  ezliansted  the  gossip  of  the  village.  *'Do  yon 
think  he  tralj  believes  iu  oni,  and  bnoh  foolish  supersti- 
tions T 

"  Tea,"  sadly  answered  Blender-bamboo.  "  I  have  tried 
«Tery  means  in  my  power  to  oonvert  him,  but  he  always 
«aya,  '  I  only  oredit  what  I  can  eee. ' " 

Ura.  Perfect-blossom  repeated  her  prayer  several  times, 
iheasaid: 

"Do  you  imaglnalcoultlhaTCBitylnfluenoeovethimT" 


Her  friend  shook  her  head,  and  anawered  : 
"I  fear,  if  yon  oame  to  my  house  and  began  to  ejaenlats 
yoor  prayers,  be  would  throw  you  out-of-doors.  The  lam 
of  our  son  has  curdled  the  blood  iu  my  honorable  hiM- 
band'a  heart.  He  hates  yon,  because  you  are  pious,  *ad 
doea  not  like  me  to  visit  yon." 

"  I  know  what  we  will  do,"  auggested  the  other  ;  "  we 
will  meet  dally  and  iavoke  Buddha  to  restore  our  soni^ 
and  touch  yonr  hnsband'a  stony  hearb" 
So  every  afternoon  the  women  met,  and  while  the  widow 
ranted  and 
howled,  after 
the  mannv 
of  the  fol- 
lowns  of 
Hichiren, 
Hra.  Slander- 
bamboo  very 
noiseleaaly 
repeated  her 
prayen.  The 
neighbors^ 
who  did  not 
belisva  th« 
a  a  m  o  wa  j, 
thruat  ttaair 
tongnee  ia 
their  eheeka 
and  rolled 
their  eyee, 
saying: 

"Some* 
thing  onght 
to  come  of  all 
that  I" 
One  Snic- 
jaer  emniiig 

figure,  bowed 
with  sge  and 
Buffering; 
toiled  np  the 
monntnin- 
ride^  and, 
halting  be- 
fore the  door 
of  the  resi- 
denoeof  Hr& 
Perfect -UoB- 
Bom,  said,  in 
a   mnmbtlng 

"C3an  yoo 
give  me  food 
and  abftl- 
ler  f " 

LAST  JODBHBI,  II    II    CHUMD  TO  DBLAT    BII  Thn        ffOOd 

I  OUT."  "    , 

woman,  who 
was  simost  blind,  glanoed  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker, 
and  replied  : 

"  Although  my  house  is  a  poor  one,  you  are  weleoma  to 
rioe  and  a  mat" 

The  atranger  entered,  and  falling  npon  hia  knae^  sainted 
her,  saying :  "  I  am  yonr  aon,  Fifth-pine." 

Attar  anawering  his  aalata  sha  anawered  : 

"Weloome  home,  my  eon  Pifth-pina  I  hope  that 
Boddlia  has  changed  yonr  heart." 

He  roes,  and  nearing  her,  said  : 

■•  Honorable  mother,  I  have,  for  the  last  few  yaata,  b«an 
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tnfifering  the  torments  of  the  wicked.  After  that  little 
matter  of  Utaro,  I  was  poisoned  and  thrown  over  a  cli£& 
When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  reflected  on  my  folly,  and 
determined  to  qnit  the  mountains.  I  became  a  yeia  (beg- 
gar, outcast),  and  wandered  all  oyer  the  country.  My 
bones  and  skin  did  not  agree  with  each  other.  Demons 
entered  my  body  and  tortured  m?.  Still  I  lived,  and  now 
am  come  back  to  you." 

*'  Penitent  ?"  she  tearfully  inquired. 

He  almost  blushed  as  he  bowed  his  head  and  answered  : 

"  Well,  no.  The  fact  is,  I  am  thinking  of  getting  mar- 
ried, and  have  come  to  ask  your  advice ;  also  if  you  can 
assist  me  with  a  little  money.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  seen 
about  here,  as  my  share  in  the  death  of  Utaro  might  prove 
dangerous  to  my  future  enjoyment  I  have  been  to  the 
mineral  springs,  and  am  cured  of  my  disease.  A  small 
sum  of  money  will  make  a  new  man  of  me." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Mrs.  Slender -bamboo  had 
noiselessly  approached  the  place,  and  overheard  his  words. 

"Then  Utaro  is  dead?"  sadly  inquired  Mrs.  Perfect- 
biossom. 

"Yes.  That  was  a  very  foolish  business,"  he  answered. 
*'  I  am  sorty,  for  Dr.  Bight-cottage  must  have  plundered 
me  of  my  pay.  It  is,  however,  weak  to  lament  over  a  cup 
of  wine  one  has  spilt  Come,  honorable  mother,  give  me 
some  money.     I  wish  to  quit  this  place  before  morning." 

Mrs.  Slender-bamboo,  who  had  listened  with  awe- 
Btricken  face,  hastened  away,  and  did  not  stop  running 
until  she  reached  home,  where  she  found  her  husband 
talking  with  an  officer  of  justice. 

"  Have  you  heard  Fifth-pine  has  returned  ?"  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space.  **A8  soon  as 
it  is  dark  we  will  arrest  him." 

That  night  three  officers  and  the  bereaved  father  silently 
ascended  the  mountain-path  leading  to  the  widow's  house. 

The  officials  wore  leathern  leggings  and  arm-protectors, 
and  were  provided  with  copper  batons,  with  which  to 
quiet  unruly  persons.  They  also  carried  cords  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  their  prisoner. 

They  overheard  the  woman  talking  to  her  son,  and 
urging  him  to  quit  the  place  before  the  moon  rose. 

"She  is  as  guilty  as  he,"  whispered  one  of  the  officers 
to  Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space.  "Light  the  lantern  and 
follow  us." 

The  father  noiseleesly  struck  his  flint  and  steel  and 
ignited  a  roll  of  paper ;  then  blowing  on  the  latter,  pro- 
duced a  flame  which  he  communicated  to  the  wick  of  the 
icandle  in  his  lantern. 

In  they  rushed,  and,  on  seeing  them,  Fifth-pine  picked 
up  a  dub,  and  defended  himself  vigorously. 

His  mother,  forgetting  her  prayers,  began  to  utter  bitter 
reproaches,  whereupon  an  officer  seized  her  by  the  hair 
and  silenced  her. 

The  flght  was  ended  by  one  of  the  officials  striking 
Fifth-pine^s  head  with  his  copper  staff ;  the  blows  being 
repeated  until  the  wretch  dropped  his  weapon. 

Mr.  Watchman-of-all-spaco,  whose  face  betrayed  the 
satisfaction  that  flUed  his  soul,  held  the  lantern  aloft  while 
one  of  the  officers  seized  the  prisoner  from  behind  and 
secured  his  arms  with  a  cord. 

When  Mrs.  Perfect-blossom  saw  her  son  bound  hand 
nnd  foot  she  uttered  piercing  screams,  and  presently  ex- 
pired ;  whereupon  Fifth-pine  began  to  weep,  saying : 

•'  Oh,  you  are  too  contemptible.  You  have  killed  my 
honorable  mother  I  Belease  me,  that  I  may  pay  the  last 
respects  to  her  dead  body." 

The  men  unbound  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  bum 
incense  and  pray,  after  which  he  was  once  more  aecured, 
and  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 


Although  he  vowed  he  had  not  killed  little  Utaro,  and 
told  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  Dr.  Bight-cottage,  the 
officials  condemned  him  to  death. 

As  soon  as  he  learned  his  sentence  he  professed  to  be 
very  pious,  and  spent  his  time  in  saying  prayers. .  Thi?, 
however,  did  not  save  his  miserable  life. 

While  he  was  in  prison  his  beard  grew,  and  when  he 
was  led  to  execution  he  looked  like  an  ape. 

After  he  was  lashed  to  the  instrument  of  suspension  he 
exhibited  the  greatest  coolness,  and  when  he  had  read  the 
invocation  to  Buddha  inscribed  on  the  pillar  upon  his 
left,  he  glanced  downward  at  the  officer  who  was  deputed 
to  see  his  sentence  executed,  and  satirically  remarked  : 

"  My  lord,  it  ]a  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  be  spread 
out  in  this  manner.  I  am  neither  ia  paradise  nor  the  in- 
fernal regions  I  When  a  man  is  anxious  to  start  upon  his 
last  journey  it  is  unkind  to  delay  his  setting  out  I  die 
innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  I  have  been  charged,  a 
victim  to  the  covetousness  of  that  rascally  quack.  Dr. 
Bight-cottage !  I  see  among  the  crowd  Mr.  Watchman-of- 
all-space — ^how  he  must  pity  m&"  Then  raising  his  voice, 
he  continued :  "  Now  I  am  ready  to  become  a  martyr  I  I 
hope  some  one  will,  of  their  charity,  remeimber  my  grare 
and  the  anniversary  of  my  imtimely  taking  offi  Farewell ! 
In  a  few  moments  I  shall  be  in  the  land  of  shadowa, 
Yoku  Via  ski  no  moto,*' 

As  he  concluded  his  impudent  speech  the  official  gave 
the  signal,  and  the  spearmen  advanced  to  Fifth-pine  and 
quickly  severed  the  thread  of  his  existence. 

Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space,  who  had  sternly  regarded 
the  proceedings,  turned  away  from  the  spot  and  went 
slowly  home,  pondering  upon  what  he  had  just  witnessed. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  residence  he  discovered  bis  wife 
upon  her  knees,  with  her  head  bowed  to  the  mat,  before 
the  family  altar,  on  which  lay  the  blood-stained  relic  of 
their  beloved  child. 

The  husband  squatted  by  the  htbachi  (fire-bowl,  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment),  and  taking  his  pipe-case  from 
his  girdle,  proceeded  to  smoke,  thinking  : 

"Who  can  understand  the  women  ?  Although  Utaro 
has  been  dead  over  four  yedrs,  and.  I  have  witnessed  the 
execution  of  his  accused  murderer,  there  she  is,  praying 
like  a  nun  I  Once  a  woman  takes  a  thing  intD  her  head, 
you  can  no  more  stop  her  than  you  could  dam  the  water- 
fall of  Bushing-tears  with  a  straw.  I  thank  the  gods  I  am 
not  guilty  of  any  such  folly.  This  praying  makes  me  feel 
sick.    I  will  drink  some  wine." 

He  rose,  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
filling  a  cup,  when  he  heard  a  noise  on  the  veranda,  and 
glancing  toward  it,  beheld  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  whose 
wan  features  and  travel-stained  garments  allowed  that  he 
had  come  from  afar. 

Watchman-of-all-space  regarded  the  newcomer  intentfy, 
and  said,  in  a  tremulous  yoice  : 

"  Come  in,  my  child.     You  appear  to  be  half  starved. ** 

The  boy  staggered  toward  the  prostrate  figure  of  Mrs. 
Slender-bamboo,  and  sinking  upon  the  mat  beside  her, 
became  insensible ;  while  she,  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence, continued  to  murmur  her  prayer  to  Buddha. 

The  man  dropped  his  cup,  gazed  wildly  at  the  stranger, 
and  hastening  to  his  relief,  raised  the  inanimate  form  in 
his  arms,  when  he  saw  that  the  boy  was  none  other  than 
their  little  Utaro. 

At  first  he  could  only  dumbly  regard  the  emaciated  &oe 
and  utter  a  strange  moan  of  happiness  ;  then  finding  his 
tongue,  he  cried,  in  a  joyful  voice : 

''Wife,  wife  I    Biie,  I  tell  you  I    Buddha  has  answered 
your  prayers  I" 
Who  can  describe  the  scene  that  exisued,  the  delight  of 
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the  happy  father,  the  gratitude  of  the  tender  mother  I 
They  bathed  the  poor  sufferer  and  gave  him  warm  food 
and  wine,  waiting  until  erening  to  learn  the  wonderful 
story  of  his  return  from  the  graye. 

When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  strength  he  re- 
lated bis  adyentures,  which  were  as  follows  : 

"The  man  who  colled  himself  Dr.  Bight -cottage  was 
really  a  quack  named  Olay-field,  and  his  object  in  kidnap- 
ping me  was  not  to  end  my  life,  but  to  secure  a  child  for 
adoption  for  a  wealthy  robber  who  lives  on  an  island  upon 
the  coast  I  was  decoyed  away  by  Mr.  Fifth-pine,  who 
received  a  bag  of  gold  for  his. act,  and  that  evening  was 
robbed  of  his  money  by  the  man  who  had  employed  him. 
I  traced  with  the  doctor  for  many  days,  he  threatening, 
if  I  complained  to  any  one,  to  return  and  kill  yon.  After  a 
long  journey  we  reached  the  seashore,  and  I  was  placed  in 
a  boat  and  conveyed  to  the  island,  where  a  man  and 
woman  lived  without  working.  They  called  me  '  son/  but 
I  respectfully  declined  to  address  them  as  '  father '  and 
'  *  mother.'  The  doctor,  who  had  been  paid  a  large  sum 
for  his  services,  often  visited  us,  and  by  turns  coaxed  and 
threatened  me,  saying  he  had  been  to  see  you,  and  you 
had  renounced  all  claim  upon  me,  and  desired  that  I 
would  look  upon  my  new  friends  as  my  parents.  This  I 
knew  was  a  falsehood,  so  I  closed  my  ears  to  his  persua- 
sions and  threats,  and  remembering  the  teaching  of  my 
honorable  mother,  prayed  constantly  and  fervently  to 
omnipotent  Buddha.  One  day,  while  I  was  kneeling  on 
the  sandy  beach,  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  water,  calling : 
*  Hat,  hoi,  hai !    What  is  your  trouble,  little  son  ?' " 

*'  All,"  murmured  Mrs.  Slender-bamboo,  *<  he  was  one 
of  the  saints  sent  by  Buddha  T 

'*No,  honorable  mother,"  respectfully  continued  Utaro. 
''He  was  an  old  man,  fishing  for  squid.  'Have  you 
heard  the  news  ?'  he  inquired — '  Dr.  Olay-field,  the  cele- 
brated quack,  has  been  seized  by  a  devil-fliish  and* drowned. 
He  will  not  kill  any  more  patients.* " 

"Truly  the  gods  mete  out  justice  to  everybody,"  said 
Mr.  Watohman-of -all-space.  "The  quack  was  a  very  bad 
man." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  son.  "Honorable  father,  you  re- 
member the  saying — '  Quacks  are  only  demons  in  human 
disguise'?" 

"  How  did  you  escape  ?"  eagerly  asked  his  mother. 

"1  told  my  story  to  the  old  man,"  said  Utaro,  bowing 
respectfully.  "  He  said, '  Those  who  have  faith  in  all-seeing 
Buddha,  will  never  come  to  harm.  I  am  only  a  poor 
.3quid-catcher^  still  I  will  risk  the  vengeance  of  your 
adopted  parents,  and  will  row  yon  across  to  the  mainland. 
After  that,  I  can  only  pray  for  your  safe  return  to  your 
honorable  parents.' " 

"How  did  yon  know  the  way  home?"  inquired  his 
Umazed  father. 

"The  loving  Buddha  led  me  hither,"  said  Utara 
*'  Whenever  I  felt  in  doubt,  I  knelt,  and  said  the  prayer 
"taught  me  by  my  honorable  mother." 

Mr.  Watchman-of-all-space  sat  for  a  long  time  in  deep 
thought ;  then,  addressing  his  wife,  observed  : 

"  After  this,  I  will  never  object  to  your  prayers.  I 
acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Invisibly-watching-ever« 
present" 

Mother  and  son  joyfully  regarded  the  speaker,  and  the 
woman  entreated  him  to  repeat  the  prayer : 

*•  Namu  amida  Butsu  /"  (Hail,  great  Buddha). 

The  man  listened  patiently,  and,  as  he  did  so,  affec- 
tionately rubbed  his  boy's  pate  (the  Japanese  equivalent 
to  our  paternal  kiss),  after  which,  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
tudd : 

"Slender-bamboo,  while  admitting  the  merciful  good- 


ness of  Buddha,  I  am  not  converted  to  your  way  of  think- 
ing. Had  the  Great-benevolent  raised  our  son  from  tiie 
grave,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  renounce  my  faith  in 
the  old  gods  ;  as  it  is,  I  will  moke  my  offering  to  Dai- 
Koku  (the  God  of  Luck),  and  you  can  make  yours  to  tbe 
temple.  I  have  become  convinced  of  one  thing,  that  is, 
'  Oovetousness  is  the  Fountain  of  Death.'  " 


SOME  OTTER  NOTES. 

It  is  related  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Hebrides  that  he  had 
an  otter  which  regularly  supplied  itself  with  food  at  its 
proper  time  for  eating,  returning  to  the  house  after  each 
excursion.  Another,  in  England,  evinced  great  fondness 
for  gooseberries.  This  one  is  said  to  have  fondled  about 
her  keepers  like  a  pup  or  young  kitten.  Still  a  third  was . 
also  very  tame,  though  he  frequently  stole  away  at  nigLt 
to  fish,  always  returning  to  his  kennel  in  the  mominp. 
This  one  was  gentle,  and  apparently  affectionate  with 
human  beings,  but  savage  with  any  dog  that  ventured  to 
approach  him.  He  did  not  object  to  being  lifted  by  the 
tail,  but  strongly  resented  any  interference  with  his  snout 

Otter  hunting  was  formerly  a  favorite  diversion  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  said  to  be  so  in  Wales  at  the  present  day.  In 
some  places  they  ke^p  packs  of  otter  hounds — a  peculiar 
breed.  On  the  seacoast,  at  low  water,  the  animals  are 
traced  to  their  holes  by  these  dogs,  and  being  driven  out, 
are  killed  with  sticks  or  shot 

By  the  Celts  the  otter  has  a  native  Celtic  name,  mean- 
ing "  brown  dog  "  in  the  English.  This  is  curious,  since 
it  receives  a  similar  title  from  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

The  American  otter,  Lutra  Canadensis,  is  longer  than  the 
British  species,  and  weighs  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  will  fight  savagely 
when  attacked.  It  frequents  dear  or  rapid  streams,  or 
dark  ponds,  and  burrows  in  the  banks,  lining  its  nest  with 
leaves  and  weed.  Otters  have  a  curious  habit  of  sliding 
down  wet  or  muddy  banks,  apparently  for  sport;  and 
hunters  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  by  setting 
traps  at  the  foot  of  these  slopes.  They  are  also  taken  m 
traps  baited  with  fish.  When  killed  in  the  water  the  body 
sinks,  fryn  the  solidity  of  the  bones. 

Ihey  are  found  all  over  the  continent  of  North  America, 
though  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Several  thousand 
skins  are  carried  annually  from  the  British  possesdons  to 
England. 

The  Brazilian  otter,  or  South  American  water-wolf,  is  of 
a  lighter  color  than  others,  and  is  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  length.  It  lives  in  troops,  rising  frequently  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  snapping  like  a  dog,  from  which 
peculiarity  it  is  called  in  Spanish  America  "pierro 
de  agua,"  or  water-dog. 

Some  otters  have  been  trained  by  fishermen  to  drive  fihh 
into  their  nets,  or  even  to  capture  them  and  bring  them  to 
their  masters. 

The  sea-otter  resembles  a  seal  more  than  it  does  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  about  Kamschatka. 
It  is  found  on  the  American  coast  as  far  south  as  Monte- 
rey, and  is  essentially  marine  in  its  habits ;  generally,  how- 
ever, keeping  near  the  shore. 

The  skins  formerly  were  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce between  the  Russians  and  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
In  Central  America  the  otter  is  frequently  hunted  by  In- 
dians in  canoes.  When  observed  he  is  shot  with  an  arrow- 
head, which  is  confined  to  a  staff  by  a  cord  that  unraveK 
and  leaves  the  staff  floating  to  buoy  the  position  of  Uia 
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Rune,  Tho  otter  ia  rerj  plentiful  in  tha  Bio  San  Juao, 
MagdAloDii,  Obagiea,  Orinoco,  AmwEon,  Paruia,  uid 
other  man.  It  ia  klw  fonnd  on  the  Moaqnito  Ooaat,  bat 
tha  fur  ia  Vkltteleaa.  The  for  of  the  Sonth  American  river- 
otter  ia  fine,  bnt  inferior  to  that  of  the  northern  animals. 

It  is  believed  tluit  the  ohaae  of  the  sea-otter  Inred  the 
Boauana  from  Okotak  to  Eamsohatka,  and  thence  to  the 
opposite  eoaat  of  America.  Fieqnentlj  a  single  skin 
brings  with  them  fonr  or  fira  hundred  rubles.  The  na- 
tnral  naplncked  otter-fnr  ia  oommonl;  employed  for  trim- 
mings for  ma&  snd  boaa.  It  reqniies  to  be  singed  and 
djed  to  a  faahtonable  brown  or  seal  color.  It  haa  been 
fonnd  too  onmbersonie  to  nse  tor  fashionable  garments, 
bat  a  rich  effect  is  prodnoed  by  a  border  of  ono  and  a  half 
to  three  inohea  deep.  These  skins  are  always  veiy  expen- 
aive,  even  nnmada  importaliona  frequently  costing  aa  macb 
u  $260. 

The  dark  otter-skina  cliiefly  used  in  onr  market  come 


Dnka  of  York,  brother  to  Oharlea  II.,  on  the  oonqnesttrf 
New  AmaterdBm  from  the  Dnh^L  in  1664  This  propiio* 
torahip  has  piaaed  tliroagli  many  wad  variona  rioisaitDdsa, 
beginning  within  ten  years  after  the  first  ertuHinhmmt; 
bnt  the  "Board  of  Proprietors  of  East  Jersey"  hasaUIl 
mainteined  its  existence  and  held  ita  stated  meetings  down 
to  this  day.  The  oonrta  of  New  Jersey  Iuitb  generally 
maintained  the  rights  of  theaa  Jersey  patroona  in  any  di» 
pnted  qaestiona  that  have  been  brought  before  them, 
except  as  regards  lands  nnder  water,  ovn  which  the  State 
claims  exoloaive  jnrisdiotion. 

At  the  latest  session  of  the  proprietors  at  Amboy,  Eon. 
Nathaniel  Nileo,  formerly  speaker  of  the  State  Assembly, 
and  one  of  the  Board  of  Proprietors,  pnrchased  out  of  the 
small  amount  of  tlie  original  posseaaions  of  the  proprietois 
still  remaining  to  tbem,  three  lakes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State :  lioko  Hopatoong,  eight  miles  long  and  from 
one-qnarter  to  two  milee  wide ;  Culver's  Pond,  Snaatx 


from  the  New  England  States  or  OanadA,  and  are  mote 
like  the  aea-otter  than  any  others,  Thoae  taken  in  the 
Fall  are  the  best ;  in  the  Winter  they  grow  paler  in  oolor. 
Weatem  and  Sonthem  otter  are  of  a  light  brown,  and  are 
not  worth  more  than  half  aa  much.  Th«  black  otter  are 
need  in  trimming  saoques,  and  for  collars  and  onfls.  In 
BoaaiB  they  are  employed  ui  their  nstnml  state.  The 
lighter  skins  are  colored  to  imitate  seal,  and  then  used  for 
trimming,  Yery  few  skins  are  imported,  the  large  m^or- 
i^  employed  in  our  mBnufBotnree  being  nativa 
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A  cctaops  and  interesting  oole  of  real  estate  was  made  in 

New  Jersey,  in  February,  1881 — nothing  lesa  than  the  sale 

,  of  three  large  ponds  or  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  State^ 

by  the  old  proprietorship,  dating  from  Sir  Oeorge  Oarteret 

and  Lord  Berkeley,  who  bonght  all  New  Jersey  of  the 


County,  a  beautifnlly  and  romantically  situated  body  of 
water,  iwo  miles  long  and  of  varying  width  ;  and  a  small 
lake  in  the  some  county  covering  about  one  hundred  acres. 
The  large  lakes  were  sold  for  S600  each,  and  Quick's  Ute 
foe  S200.  In  each  case  three  hundr^iil  feet  of  land  from 
high-water  mark  is  transferred  with  the  water,  runniog 
entirely  around  it.  Lake  Hopatoong  ia  the  moat  import- 
ant inland  sheet  of  water  south  of  tha  lakes  of  New  York 
State,  and  has  many  dwellings  and  a  Summer  hotel  or 
tiro  on  ita  shores.  It  ia  also  a  feeder  of  the  Uorris 
Canal,  and  a  poseible  source  of  water  aupply  for  New 
York  City. 


Spabb  the  feelings  o(  your  friends.  Don't  flatter  you- 
self  that  friendship  anthorizes  yon  to  say  disagraeoble 
tbings  to  yonr  intimates.  On  the  contrary,  the  nearer 
you  coma  into  relation  with  a  person,  the  more  n 
do  tact  and  conrtesy  become. 
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THE    LOVERS. 
Thbt  were  slttbiK  one  mom  togothor, 

bOBi«  8W»et  1^  ol  love  tlwy  read ; 
The  BDQ  ot  JoDB  made  golden  veather, ' 

While  lesly  bouglu  hung  overheaii. 

Tender!;  her  Bhoulder  rssled 

'OalOBt  bis  bMOst,  whieh  hesved  wltb  pride, 
Ae  he  tboDgbt— oh,  nptuie  created  I— 

"  In  4  mouth  she  will  be  aj  bdABl" 

The;  read  on— until  the;  lighted 

On  a  passage  tlpt  with  9ame; 
Their  eyes  looked  e'en  ai  whan  the;  plighted - 

Then  their  lips  togetbat  oame. , 

Earth  uid  all  the  ataia  ma;  parish. 
But  not  the  rapture  of  that  bllaa  1 

For  In  Oetr  h«art  ol  bearti  the;  cherish 
~  7  of  Love's  flnt  Use  I 


LOBRIDGE  ;  Ok,  IA  DAME   BLANCHE. 
Chapixb  L 
[  GANNOTnoderBtaiia/'aaidaFrenoh 
'  oritio,  who  had  been  bored  to  death 
'  with  flve-RCt  tngedies — "I  oaniiot 
'  tblnk  Trhj  people  will  write  them  ; 

i  it  is  BO  much  easier  not  to." 
So  it  would  Baem  ;  and  one  wonld 
r  think  it  easier  to  sit  with  qoiet  heart 
[  Knd  idle  li"n'^"  in  an  arm-obali  than 

to  write  this  story. 
I      Bat  it  ia  not  so.    I  am  iirepres- 
dbly  moved  to  narrate  the  sayings 
'  and  doings  herein  stated. 
I      When  pretty  Kitty  Tremain  was 
transmogrified  into  Mis.  Katharine 
Yemon,  she  went  straight  oni  of  the 
small  hoooe  at  Weetover,  filled  with 
riotont,  romping,  btead-and-bntter^  brothers  and  eiaters, 
into  the  gnjstona  mansion  at  Lobiidge— silent,  weather- 
stained,  and  the  homo  of  her  hosband's  fotefathsTH. 

Tom  Tecnoa,  lor  all  he  married  the  grooar'a  daughter, 
oonld  boast  of  a  "  very  heavy  thing  In  anoestors  " ;  one^ 
on  his  father^  aide,  having  dniy  embarked  from  Delft 
Haven,  1620  A-ix,  ^on  the  SpeediotU,  thereby  making  a 
Pilgrim  Fatlm  of  himself,  and  shedding  muoh  lostre  on 
Boooeeding  genentiona.  On  the  nuternal  side,  a  oertaln 
Iiois  Lenox,  not  to  be  ontdone  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
oait/nd  heimlf  with  glory,  and  was  handed  down  to  fame 
as  one  of  those  "  ninety  reapeetable  yonng  women  "  history 
tells  OB  ot  "who,  in  the  year  a.i>.  1620,  reinforced  the 
infant  oolony  at  Jamestown,  and  #bo,  moreover,  were 
pnrohaaed  by  the  planters  as  wives,  on  payment  of  one 
hnndred  pounds  of  lobaooo  to  defray  tbair  paaaage  ex- 
penses." 

Xn  view  of  the  hardships  nndargone  by  tiiese  strong- 
minded  young  women,  do  they  not  deserve  the  title  ot 
Pilgrim  Mothers,  with  all  the  honors  ? 

The  Missoori  Biver,  rising  in  the  Booky  Monntains  of 
Montana,  mahea  onward  till  its  yellow  waters  miegle  with 
those  which  flow  from  the  silver  boaom  of  Itasca.  How 
fat  apart  in  the  beginning,  yet  how  reeiatlesa  the  destiny 
whioh  nnites  the  tnrbid  torrent  with  the  "Father  of 
Watera." 

Thns,  in  the  coarse  ot  time,  a  scion  ol  the  stem  Pari- 
tanioal  honse  of  Yemon  met  and  married  a  desoendant  of 
Uistren  Zjois  Zjodox. 

Voiti  I    Isn't  there  material  enongh  for  the  eaontcheon 


of  a  noble  honse  ?    Many  a  ooat-of-orms  has  leaa  to  boaat 
of  in  ila  ensigns  armotiaL 

A  ship  argent  on  a  shield  pert  de  mer;  a  coronal  of  tha 
fragrant  Virginia  weed,  upheld  by  an  arm/ort  el  dur,-  and, 
preeto  I  there  we  ate,  real  aristooiats,  with  donghtj  deeds, 
"  ancient  old  ancestors  "  and  all,  in  abnndanoa. 

'Without  a  donbt,  Iiobridgs  was  a  grand  old  plto&  In  a 
grove  of  oaks,  "remains  of  the  forest  primeval,"  which 
wonld  have  famished  plank  for  a  fleeL  In  the  garden 
were  stately  yew-trees  and  tall,  grim  hedges  of  box,  so 
sternly  severe  and  solemnly  proper,  that  their  new  mia- 
traea,  waltung  among  theoi,  felt  abashed,  and  rerj  young 
and  foolish,  indeed. 

Bnt  when,  narvonsly  harrying  In  oat  ot  tbur  shadowy 
presenoCr  yonng  Mrs.  Temon  took  refage  in  the  bine 
drawing-room,  the  matter  was  not  very  well  mended. 
.  From  their  framea  on  the  dark-bine  walla  rows  of  atatelj 
men  and  woman  looked  down  npon  the  yonng  ponon  in 
the  straigfat-baoked  arm-chair  of  bine  leather,  who  aat 
meekly  gasing  at  them. 

A  certain  Lentix  Temon,  with  laoe  raff,  jeweled  aword, 
and  of  a  hanghtj  coimtenanoe,  seamed  almost  to  ntlar  the 
words  :  "  Who  are  yoa  in  that  arm-chair,  that  we  np  here 
should  have  been  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  fonght  and  Ued 
and  died  for  t" 

And  then  was  a  Loalse  Yemon,  of  a  most  &ir  and  lov- 
ing ooonteuanoe ;  and  by  her  side  was  the  piotore  of  a 
thin,  white*fB0ed  woman,  with  pale  gray  eyes,  and  a  nsM 
of  powdered  hair  combed  ap  into  a  tower.  The  painter 
might  have  made  a  faithful  portrait,  but  he  did  not  make 
a  pret^  picture  of  it  There  was  a  canning,  evil  expiea- 
sion  about  the  countenance  not  pleasant  tctlook  at. 

And  the  young  bride  shivers  a  little,  and  draws  oloacr  to 
the  douohing  brass  lions  which  guard  the  fire. 

"Heighol"  she  actually  yawns.  "I  wish  Tom  Would 
oome  in.  Whatoan  the  men  see  affasciaatingin  slt^ipuig 
about  in  the  mnd  after  ducks  T  I  wouder  if  it  ia  not  neat 
dinner-time  !"  and  she  looks  at  her  watoh,  Tom's  gift 

The  bride  had  actually  reached  that  stage  when  a  little 
wholesome  employment  would  have  been  welcomed. 

But  what  was  there  for  her  to  do  f  Absolutely  nothing, 
bnt  cross  her  two  hands  over  new  wedding  pooket-hand- 
kerohiafa,  alter  tha  manner  of  ladies  in  fashioD-plates. 

Did  not  her  InuKeaa  fill  three  mammoth  tntnkaT 
Everything  in  dozens,  duly  ruffled.  Hated  and  embraid- 
ered. 

There  was  not  even  a  button  to  lew  on  for  Tom,  as  even 
ready-made  shirts  do  not  b^jin  to  shed  tiieir  bnttooa  mder 
two  months' wear  aad  tear. 

"  Books  T"  you  say.  That  qnestion  ihova  ytm  have 
ne>ver  been  a  bride ;  for  what  bride  ever  read  a  bo(A 
daring  the  honeymoon  ? 

"  Heigho  1"  yawned  Mrp.  Vernon  again,  "m  ring  for 
Oinder"  (Cinder  ia  the  diminutive  of  Oinderrila),  "aal 
am  really  afraid  to  go  by  myself,  and  we  will  go  over  (be 
house,  for  I  have  not  been  in  half  of  the  rooms  yet" 

Not  only  did  Cinder,  the  little  maid,  respond  to  tha 
bell,  but  it  also  brought  Olemantha,  the  cook — or  "Amit 
Olemmy,"  as  she  was  usually  called— who  volanteered  to 
head  the  expedition,  when  Mrs,  Yeraoa  made  known  her 

"'Tain't  not  a  hole  nor  comer  'bout  dis  house  onb^ 
kuowust  to  me,"  said  Aunt  Clemmy,  with  pride.  "  1  been 
libiu'  here  thirty-seben  years  oome  next  Whitatintide,  end 
I  was  nuBS  to  Mars'  Tom  and  all  de  rest  of  old  mistreaa'a 
ohillen,  I  was.  And  now.  Mars'  Tom  he  dun  growed  up, 
and  got  hisself  a  wife— he  t  he  I  he  1  he  I  And  a  mon- 
itrotu  pretty  little  one,  too.  He  t  he  I  he  t  h«  1  I  oast 
think  of  Man'  Tom  as  growed  up,  nohow," 
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Oinder,  appreoiating  the  joke,  allowed  her  white  teeth, 
ttnd  joined  in  the  ohoros,  and  Mn.  Vernon  felt  a  good 
deal  more  oheerf ol  as  ahe  jingled  her  kej-baaket  and  fol- 
lowed the  good-natured  old  negro  np  the  broad  oaken 
etairoase. 

They  had  mnoh  ado  fitting  the  keja  in  the  looks ;  some 
were  rosfy,  and  wonld  not  torn  eaailj,  and  other  doors, 
after  being  nnlooked,  refosed  to  open  on  general  prin- 
ciples. There  were  broken  panes  of  glass  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  mold/  and  disoolored  paper  on  the  walls,  and  oob- 
webs  OTerywhere ;  for,  daring  Tom's  long  bachelorhood, 
most  of  the  house  had  been  shut  up. 

Thej  looked  into  about  a  dozen  rooms,  and  Aunt 
Olemmy  had  much  to  tell  about  them  all— how  "  dis  ono 
had  been  Miss  Grace's  chamber,  who  married  Squire 
"Western ;  and  dat  one  was  de  old  nursery  ;  and  old  mistess 
used  to  keep  piokles  and  sich  like  in  another ;  and  " — ^here 
her  Yoioe  sank  to  a  whisper  as  she  pointed  toward  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  long  hall — "do/  room  is  haunted.  De 
door  won't  neber  stay  locked  nohow  you  fix  it,  and——" 

The  door  of  the  room,  which  was  ajar,  here  creaked 
slowly  on  its  hinges,  and  Aunt  Olemmy,  turning  {>ale  as 
ashes,  sprang  back,  uttering  a  cry  of  alarm. 

*'  Come,  oome,"  said  Mrs.  Yemon,  *'it  is  broad  daylight ; 
the  ghost  would  not  yenture  out  now,  surely.  I  want  to 
see  inside." 

The  old  woman  followed  her  unwillingly,  and  her  tongue, 
which  had  been  so  busy,  became  perfectly  silent 

The  apartment  was  a  small  one,  f  urmshed  quite  simply. 
The  wind  blew  in  strongly  through  seyeral  broken  win- 
dow-panes, and  it  was  that»  doubtless,  which  had  mored 
the  door. 

'<  I  see  nothing  the  matter  with  this  lock,"  said  Mrs. 
Yemon,  taming  the  key  back  and  forth. 

Bat  Aunt  Olemmy  did  not  open  her  lips. 

The  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room  beyond  the 
washstand,  tester-bed  and  old-fashioned  toilet-table^  was  a 
tall  escritoire  of  black  wood,  curiously  carved.  The  legs 
were  long  and  yery  slender,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
weight  ikey  supported,  and  when  Katharine  opened  an 
empty  drawer,  they  creaked  and  trembled  under  her 
touch. 

"  For  Ae  Lord's  sake,  come  away,  mistess  I"  cried  the 
oLl  woman/  trembling,  and  yielding  to  her  evident  distress. 

MrSi  Yeraon  followed  her  out,  not  omitting  to  lock  the 
door  carefully  after  her. 

The  rooms  being  all  explored.  Aunt  Olemmy,  who  soon 
recovered  the  use  of  her  tcmgue,  suggested  a  visit  to  the 
garret. 

She  made  a  "larther  of  herself,"  as  she  called  it,  pre- 
senting her  broad  shoulders  as  a  stepping-place  from  the 
high  chair  into  the  opening  which  led  up  to  those  exalted 
regions. 

Who  has  not  enjoyed  a  rummage  in  a  well-regulated, 
old-fashioned  family  garret — among  the  lumber,  bat- 
tered furniture,  backless  books,  and  cast-off  raiment  of 
bygone  generations  ? 

Mra  Yemon  incontinently  wished  for  her  small  brother 
Dick,  and  Bobby  and  Sue  and  Nellie,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
when  she  looked  aroxmd  upon  the  emhctrras  de  richesse 
before  her. 

Here  Aunt  Olemmy  left  her  with  Cinder  for  society, 
she  departing  for  the  lower  regions  to  see  after  dinner. 

There  was  an  abundance  to  interest  and  amuse,  and 
Katharine  did  not  descend  until  she  heard  a  wondering 
and  impatient  voice  shouting  : 

"Kitty  I  Kitty  I"  which,  as  she  drew  nearer,  subsided 
into  the  anxious,  grumbling  query,  "  Where  in  the  thun- 
der is  Kitty  gone  to  *" 


Chafteb  II. 

Of  course  it  is  Tom,  oome  back  from  duok-hunting, 
with  a  full  game-bag,  and  about  two  pounds  of  mud  stick- 
ing to  his  boots.  Little  Mrs.  Katharine  looks  on  with 
interest,  as  he  disincumbers  himsdf  of  his  {mpedimenta, 
and  exchanges  the  heavy  hunting-boots  for  easy  slippers, 
worked  by  her  own  fair  fingers. 

Dinner  is  partaken  of,  and  when  Tom,  with  his  meer- 
schaum, lolls  back  luxuriously  in  the  blue  leathern  chair 
of  the  drawing-room,  what  more  natural  than  for  young 
Mrs.  Yemon  to  take  a  seat  on  an  ottoman,  conveniently 
near  for  admiring  her  handsome  specimen  of  "six-feet- 
two,"  and  the  smoke-rings,  at  the  same  tim& 

"  Kitty,  my  dear,"  said  Tom,  watching  a  slowly  vanish- 
log  cloud,  **  I  have  known  the  time  when  I  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  this  for  any  money." 

"  What  ?    ^old  my  hand  ?"  asks  Kitty,  blushing. 

**  No,  you  gypsy,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that ;  what  I 
mean  is,  that  in. my  mother's  day  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  flying  to  the  moon  as  of  coming  in  my  slippers 
into  the  blue  parlor  to  take  a  smoke. " 

"Why,  what  is  the  harm  ?"  asks  Mrs.  Yemon,  looking 
around. 

She  wonld  have  let  Tom  sit  in  hor  big  trank  and  smoke, 
if  he  had  expressed  the  smallest  desire  to  do  so. 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  a  notion  people  have — ^that  it  is  not 
etiquette,  you  know,  and  that  the  curtains  may  smell  of 
tobacco,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  one  reason 
I  fancied  you  so,  little  woman,  was  because  I  knew  you 
would  not  be  for  ever  hectoring  over  a  fellow." 

"  Hector  1"  indeed.  Kitty  looked  about  as  much  like 
«  hectoring  over  a  fellow  "  as  a  mouse  does  by  the  side  of 
a  big  Newfoundland,  but  she  had  spirit  enou^  for  ail 
that. 

Kiss  I    Kiss  I 

"  Tom,"  says  Kitty,  after  a  while,  "  I  have  bem  all  over 
the  house  this  morning.  Tom,  dear,  ain't  you  awfully 
rich?" 

"Humph  r  says  Tom,  making  a  wry  faoe ;  "I  widi  I 
was  I  They  were,"  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the 
portraits  on  the  walL  "But  riches  take  wings — riches 
take  wings  I  This  confounded  war,  brought  about  by  a 
pack  of  fools  that  loved  to  hear  themselves  talk— and  now 
look  at  us  !  Niggers  all  gone  up  the  spout ;  the  hones 
one  army  did  not  take  the  other  did;  and  a  lot  of  seonrity 
debts  hanging  heavy  over  one's  head.  It  is  enough  to 
keep  a  fellow  awake  of  nights.  Bich  ?  Do  you  csU  that 
rich,  Kitty  r 

"  I  was  thinking  what  an  elegant  house  this  is^  Tom ; 
and  the  estate." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  find  a  gold  mine  on  it  to  pay  off  the 
oonfovkled  debts.  Five  thousand  dollars  just  now  would 
make  me  a  free  man." 

"And  still  you  took  poor  little  me,  without  a  cent, 
Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Yemon,  gmtefully,  "when  you  could 
have  had  Bertha  Greatlands  for  tlie  asking,  or  any  other 
girl,  for  they  were  all  dying  of  love  for  yoa,  and  that  I 
firmly  believa" 

"  Do  you,  puss  ?•* 

Kissl    Kissl 

"Why,  you  $ie  a  treasure  in  youisell  I  think  I  see 
myself  putting  up  with  Miss  Bertha  Greatland's  airs  and 
graces.  She  is  one  of  your  made-up  women,  and  when 
her  hair  is  all  powdered  white,  she  looks  for  Uie  world  like 
La  Dame  Blanche,  up  there." 

*'La  Dame  Blanche/  who  is  she,  Tom  f 

"  Why,  did  I  never  tell  you  about  her  ?  I  tdd  so  much 
about  those  old  portraits,  that  I  thought  I  had.    You 
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mnat  know,  tb«n,  Hut  she  ma  1117  grekt-graat-gnnd- 
mother's  baU-fliatflr,  Over  in  Normand;,  vlieie  the  La 
Ocoix  tunlly  OKine  Iiom,  they  ooll  the  floating,  Tapoi; 
eraning  mist  La,  Dome  Blcmehe,  and  that  gava  rise  to  ber 
niokname,  I  mppoae.  Her  ntl  name  iru  Chriatine  Ia 
Croix.  Bhall  I  begin  at  the  varj  beginning,  as  the  ohil- 
dnn  Bay,  and  teU  70a  the  alory  T" 

*'  Oh,  do  tell  me  all,  Tom." 

"Then  I  moat  go  biok  to  the  Staoa  Ija  Oroix,  who 
lived  in  Normandy,  and  had  a  mother  ao  good  and  noble, 
and  he  loved  bei  ao  deeriy,  that  at  ber  death  he  looked 
up  the  rooms 
she  had  lived 
in,  and  vowed 
that  they 
ehonld  not  bo 
entered  again 
nstil  he  found 
another  woman 
as  pare  and 
good  for  his 
wif&  Years 
eame  and  yeus 
went,  and  the 
baron  never 
married. 

"  Bnt,  ohaoo- 
Ing  one  Snm- 
mer*!  evening 
to  walk  in  the 
foreat  by  the 
bcvdeis  of  a 
lake,  he  spied, 
in  the  moon- 
light, a  great 
irtute  aarpent 
Riding  swiftly 
toward  the 
water;  Ha  fol- 
lowed, and,  to 
nis  anrpnae,  in 
a  little  while 
the  aerpent 
slipped  off  its 
akin,  and  a 
bean  tifnl 
woman  stepped 
into  the  water 
to  bath& 

"He  aeisad 
the  akin,  and 
deatroyed  it 
with  his  sword. 
Then  the 
woman  was 
very  angry,  and 
abrieked    and 

stormed ;  bnt  he  soothed  ber  at  last,  and  led  her  throogb 
the  moonlight  into  the  oaatle-yard.  Taking  htst  to  his 
molher'a  rooms,  he  unlocked  the  door,  and  bade  ber  enter 
and  nso  the  jewels  and  fine  robea  ahe  would  find  thare^ 

"  Oreat  was  the  amazement  of  the  domaatioa  next  morn- 
ing to  see  a  beantifnl  woman  dreased  in  the  jewels  and 
robea  of  tlut  dead  baroness. 

"  He  married  her  that  vary  day,  and  they  lived  together 
many  years,  and  Chiiatine  waa  the  name  of  their  only 
child.  Bnt  from  the  day  he  took  her  for  hia  wife  none 
aver  saw  the  baron  smile  nntil  she  died,  when  be  nubed 
abont  like  a  madman,  shrieking  for  joy  : 


"'  I  am  free  I  I  am  free  1' 

"  Ha  soon  married  again,  and  Louise  was  bom — that 
bewitching  little  bmnette  70a  see  np  thara,  and  my  great 
great-grandmother.    From  ber  X  get  my  good  looks^  no 

"  And  what  next  7"  asks  Sit^,  with  braathlass  attention, 
"  Why,  then,  the  two  gida  appear  ever  here  in  America, 
and  are  orphans,  and  Lonise  is  sent  to  sohool,  and  my 
great-great-grandtathar  goes  a-oonrtang  Ohristinek  who  has 
no  end  of  money.     She  agreea  to  marry  him,  and  the  day 
is  set.    Looiae  is  sent  tor  to  bo  brideanaid,  whan  my 
groat-great- 
grand  fatlier, 
who  miut  have 
been  a  gay  old 
boy,  foils  head 
ovM    heela    in 
love  with    the 
little     beanty, 
Bsd    mna    the 
maohine    in 
anob    a    man- 
ner, that  Chris- 
tina fliss   into 
the  moat  awfnl 
tantnuns.    She 


fdr 
Ijcxiise,  and  ao 
vary  dJaagree 
able  to  great- 
great-grond- 
&thei;  that  be 
elopea  with  the 
jonngar  toMer 
to  France  until 
the  atorm 
ehonld  have 
blown  over. 
They  dared  not 
retom  to  Ame- 
rica for  mai^ 
years  —  not 
until  they 
learned  that 
Ohrisline  bad 
ent««d  a  oon- 
vent,  where  she 
died  at  a  good 
(^  age,  having 
fmgiven  her 
baU>sister,  and 
at  peaoa  with 
all  men.  Her 
money  abe 
must  have 
devoted  to  r^ 
ligions  pnrposes,  for  a  onrioas  cdd  obest  np-staira,  and  that 
big  table  yon  see  over  tbne,were  all  that  Louise  inherited 
Irom  her,  and  there  were  no  other  living  relatives." 

"The  black  carved  writing-table  in  one  of  the  rooms  up- 
stairs, I  anpposa,"  aaid  Katharine.  "  I  saw  it  this  mont- 
ing,  and  that  wonderfol,  bsantitnl  table ;  but  you  have 
not  finished  ?" 

"  Well,"  oontinned  Tom,  moving  nneasHy,  "  &aj  do 
say  that  La  Drme  BlanAa  dislikes  to  have  her  legsdea 
undn  look  and  key,  and  Ihat  no  power  on  earth  oonld 
keep  the  doors  of  ttie  nxnns  oontaioing  them  locked,  and 
that  she  has  been  seen  many  a  time  flitting  up  and  down 
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the  oaken  BteireM&    Of  oomiM^  Uiat  ii  all  rabUali ;  bnt 
-when  I  vaa  a  boy  I  beliared  it  m  I  did  the  Qoap^" 

"  Tom,  do  70D  know  that  otbi  belora  700  aaid  a  word 
I  felt  afraid  of  that  portrait  f" 

"I  dont  «ond« ;  it  ia  not  anoh  a  beaaty.  We  ojta 
hare  it  taken  down  aome  daj." 

"  Uaia'  Tom,"  vTa  Cinder,  pntting  her  wooUj  head  in 
at  the  door,  "  old  Miai  Stebbdna  done  moat  mn  deranged 
wid  de  toothaehe,  and  she  done  aent  word  would  70a 
pleaae  to  atep  orer  dar  and  draw  de  tooth  tor  her." 

"  Old  Hiaa  Stebbina  "  ww  the  managec'a  wile,  and  the 
'*  etc^  "  waa  abont  two  milca  and  a  hall 

The  penally  of  Tom'a  having  etndied  medioine  at  oollege 
waa  hii  bedns  Aailftd  on  to  praetioa  in  an  amatftnr  kind  of 
way  on  all  Ute  halt,  maimed  or  crippled  in  atriking  dii- 
tanoe,  wham  the  xegnlar  medical  praolitionflr  ohaaoed  to  be 
ont  of  the  waj. 

And  raeh  waa  the  oonfldmoe  of  tha  old  woman  in  hia 
ooaxing  tongne  and  winning  wi^i,  that  they  woold  have 
aolfered  him  to  extract  a  ahoulder-Uade,  had  be  deemed  it 
adviaaUe,  mncb  lata  a  tooth. 

Klsal  Eiaal 

"  ni  be  back  ptet^  aoon,  Kitty,  and  7011  had  beat  keep 


Olnder  in  hen  till  I  letoni,  as  07  itory  ia  not  a  pleaaant 
one  to  reBeot  vpm,  with  the  night-ahadowa  creeping  on  ao 


Tailighta  hare  bean  brought  in;  the  elook  atrikea  nine, 
and  Hra.  Venton,  narvonsly  wide  awake,  oonveraes  al&bly 
with  the  little  maid  to  paaa  awa7  time,  if  oonTeiaing  it 
might  be  called,  whan  the  tMJk  ia  all  on  one  sid^  and  mon- 
cayllahie  on  the  othec 

Olnder,  from  hw  warm  corner  on  the  mg,  haa  grown 
doepj,  and  noda  like  a  Chineoa  mmilariii. 

Ura.  Temon  ia  half  inclined  to  oaQ  np  Annt  Clenuny, 
bnt  diamiaaes  tha  idea  aa  too  undignified  in  the  head  of 
tha  honaehold. 

Ten  o'clock  1 

"  What  in  the  world  oan  keep  Tom  ao  late  ?  He  haa 
had  time  to  pnll  erery  tooth  in  <dd  Mia.  Stebbina's  head, 
and  make  her  a  new  aet  F' 

Oinder  ia  anoring. 

Katharine  riaea  and  morea  abont  the  room,  trTing  al- 
waTa  not  to  glance  toward  La  Dame  Blanehe,  bnt  feeling 
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nervoTialy  Bore  that  a  pair  of  oold  gray  eyes  are  vatohing 
her  every  moTement 

She  stops  before  the  large,  ronnd  table  Tom  had  told 
her  of,  and  removes  the  cover  of  blae  damask. 

Ho\7  brilliantly  beantifnl  !  She  fetches  a  lamp  and  ex- 
amines it  closely,,  studying  out  the  designs. 

Fancy  a  large,  octagonal  table,  the  top  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts,  and  each  division  of  which 
furnishes  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  three  styles  of  Japan- 
ese lacquering.  Massive  mother-of-pearl,  rainbow-tinted, 
forms  the  borders  of  these  partitions. 

One  part  represents  the  sea ;  another,  a  cultivated  val- 
ley ;  and  the  third  a  forest,  with  their  respective  beasts 
and  birds. 

Through  the  transparent  sea  fish  ooxdd  be  seen  chasing 
each  other,  while  junks  sailed  over  its  rippled  surface. 
In  the  valley  there  was  a  rioe-deid,  with  long-legged  cranes 
approaching  unwary  frogs.  And  upon  the  trees  of  the 
forest  sat  brilliantly  plumaged  birds. 

And  such  a  polish  as  there  was  upon  the  entire  surface  ! 
It  seemed  dangerous  to  touch  it ;  yet  with  a  steel  point 
you  could  scarcely  have  made  a  scratch. 

So  grandly,  glaringly  brilliant  was  the  whole,  that  good 
taste  required  that  it  should  be  covered  with  a  doth. 

Massive,  solid  and  ponderous.  Mrs.  Yemon  tried  to 
move  it.  She  might  as  well  have  exerted  her  pygmy 
strength  against  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  stem  supporting  the  top  was  composed  of  hideous, 
distorted  dragons,  writhing,  twisting,  grappling  with  each 
other. 

A  wild  thought  entered  Katharine's  breast  Suppose 
there  should  be  secret  openings — spring  drawers  ? 

Hoping  to  hear  a  hollow  echo,  she  rapped  upon  the 
table  and  bent  her  ear  to  listen. 

Immediately  there  was  a  crash,  which  reverberated 
through  the  silent,  empty  house  like  thunder,  and  a  wild, 
muffled,  fearfcU  scream,  which 'a  lost  spirit  might  have 
uttered. 

Fear  paralyzed  Katharine's  tongue  ;  and,  quaking, 
shivering  and  pale  with  terror,  she  was  still  standing  when 
Tom  entered  the  room. 

Oinder  was  fast  asleep  on  the  rug ;  and,  as  Katharine 
fainted  away  in  her  husband's  arms,  she  dreamily  won- 
dered if  her  brown  hair  had  not  grown  gray. 

"  Imagination  I  Nothing  in  this  world  but  imagina- 
tion," said  Tom,  after  the  household  had  been  summoned, 
and  Mrs.  Yemon  was  herself  again.  "  You  confess,  Kitty, 
that  you  were  listening  for  some  sound,  and  you  were  ex- 
pecting and  desiring  to  hear  it  Fancy  did  the  rest 
Why,  Cinder  would  have  been  aroused  if  there  had  been 
half  the  hubbub  you  describat  Why,  Fve  known  fellows 
in  the  army  to  hear  cannon  firing  and  shells  bursting  a 
week  after  the  battle  was  over.  This  just  proves,  my 
dear,  what  slaves  we  are  to  our  fancies  and  nerves,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  the  future  to  guard 
against" 

"  Tom,  do  you  hear  it  ?"  and  Katharine  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

Unmistakably  there  was  a  long,  loud,  dismal  yell  sound- 
ing from  overhead.  Tom  tamed  a  littte  pale  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  Aunt  Olemmy  muttered  under  her  breath : 

*'  'Tis  do  hantl  It  comes  from  de  room  ober  dis  berry 
blue  parlor." 

"  Haunt  or  demon,  111  find  out  in  a  minute ;"  a::d  Tom 
seized  a  lamp  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

Afraid  to  remain,  the  women  all  followed  him.  The 
long,  wailing  shriek  sounded  again  as  they  approached  the 
door  that  Katharine  had  so  seovxely  looked  in  the  morn- 
ing. 


It  yielded  to  a  touoh,  as  Tom  fumbled  for  the  key ;  and 
in  a  moment  something  large,  soft  and  wUle  bounded  out 
like  a  fiash  among  the  frightened  women  I 

Whiff  I  went  the  light,  leaving  them  in  total  darkness. 

"  'Twas  de  debbil  I"  says  Cinder,  solemnly.  *'  I  saw  de 
fire  fiashing  out  his  eyes,  and  his  forked  tail  Uke  a  spear." 

"De  debbil  is  blaok,  you  fool-nigger,"  corrected  Aunt 
Clemmy.     "  'Twas  a  Aon/,  all  in  pure  white." 

*' Haunt  or  fiend,"  said  Tom,  coolly,  striking  a  match, 
"it  clawed  my  hands  as  it  shot  past,  and  I  am  of  ih& 
opinion  that  it  was  a  cat  No  wonder  the  noise  sounded 
like  forty  cannon,  Kitty,"  Tom  continued,  when  the  lamp 
was  again  lighted.  "  Here  is  the  old  chest  smashed  into 
about  a  hundred  pieces.  No  doubt  you  locked  up  the  cat 
this  morning,  and  she  knocked  it  over." 

"  But  tho  cat  could  not  have  unlocked  the  door,  Tom," 
said  Katharine,  suspiciously. 

"  Sure  enough,"  murmurs  Aunt  Clemmy. 

"But  the  wind  might  have  rattled  it  open,  I  suspect, 
little  woman.  Whatever  it  was,  that  old  piece  of  furniture 
is  *done  for,*  I  think." 

The  escritoire  was  shattered.  Fear  in  a  woman's  heart 
may  be  very  strong,  but  ELstharine  had  her  share  of  curi- 
osity as  well ;  and  with  Tom  by  her  side,  she  bad  the 
courage  to  examine  the  heap  of  dibris,  looking  for — she 
did  not  know  what 

"  Why,  Kitty,"  laughed  Tom,  "  the  old  thing  has  been 
in  the  house  a  hundred  years,  and  I  had  four  sisters. 
Don't  you  suppose  they  found  everything  there  was  to  be 
found  ?" 

"  Here  is  something  they  left,  at  any  rate,"  ones  Kitty, 
picking  out  a  musty,  yellowish  bag  of  silk.  "We  will 
open  it  down-stairs." 

"  That  is  tho  old  silk  marble-bag  I  had  when  a  boy," 
laughed  Tom.  "  Can  you  make  a  mystery  of  it,  do  you 
think  ?"  

>  Chapteb  IVi 

"NoTHiNa  but  your  old  marble-bag,  eh,  Tom?"  says 
Katharine,  triumphantly  drawing  out  of  the  satchel  a 
piece  of  folded  parchment  "  Quess,  before  we  open  it 
what  it  may  be." 

"Pshaw  I"  says  Tom,  "it  can't  amount  to  much.  One 
of  La  Dame  Blanche*8  love-letters  from  great-great-grand- 
father, perhaps,  or  a  malediction  on  her  sister  for  steeling 
away  her  lover." 

But  Katharine  had  spread  it  c^en,  and  was  trying  to 
decipher  the  faded  characteis. 

"  It  is  not  dated,  Tom." 

"  Of  course  not,  if  a  woman  wrote  it  for  the  sex  is  supe- 
rior to  inch  a  weakness  as  dating  manuscripts.  Can  yoa 
make  it  out  ^7  dear  ?" 

Slowly  Katharine  spelled  out  the  enigmatical  sentences  : 

"  I  forgive  duplicity,  but  I  will  not  reward  i^  In  after  year9, 
who  hath  wit  to  decipher  may  profit  The  enrse  of  my  life  lie« 
burled. 

"  I  leave  it  guarded  below  by  the  strength  of  griffins.  Over^ 
head  the  fishes  swim,  the  trees  wa^e,  the  laborer  toils,  and  the 
birds  do  fly. 

"  Whoso  dlseovereth  my  meaning  is  cursed  or  blessed,  aooord*> 
ing  to  the  usage  made  of  what  groweth  out  of  it 

"S'gned,  Cheistinx  La.  Oboiz.'' 


"  Humph !  worse  than  I  thought,"  said  matter-of-faci 
Tom.  "  Nothing  but  a  riddle  of  some  sort,  and  a  poor  on& 
at  that  ril  be  bound." 

"Wait,  Tom,"  says  Katharine,  the  flush  on  her  cheek 
growing  still  deeper ;  "let  me  think.  ' I  forgive  dupli- 
city, but  I  will  not  reward  it'  *  The  ourse  of  my  life»' 
Tom,  Tom,  she  did  not  leave  her  money  to  her  sisten 
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'  The  oiune  of  her  life. '  Of  oonne  jottr  great-great-grand- 
lather  mm  only  alter  her  fortune  when  he  wanted  to  marry 
her.  *It  lies  boried.'  Tom*  Torn,  we  most  find  it — ^we 
muai/" 

In  her  excitement  Katharina  sprang  np  and  began 
pacing  rapidly  np  and  down. 
Tom,  but  little  infected  with  her  enthusiasm,  leaned 
'  orer  the  pazohment  and  tried  to  reed  it 
\,    **1  oan't  make  head  nor  tail  of  it,"  he  said,  at  last, 

AalriTtcr  hja  head. 

*'  It  may  really  refer  to  h^*  money ;  but  she  says  *it  is 
buried,'  and  the  old  priests  who  buriod  her  were  griffins 
iriiarp  enough  to  find  all  the  poor  lady  could  have  con- 
cealed, ril  warrant  Griffins  ?  What  are  griffins,  any- 
how ?    Oh,  but  Tom,  you  don't  seem  to  understand." 

"No;  I  wish  I  did." 

«« Don't  you  see  ?  She  may  be  speaking  figuratively. 
Chriffins  are  great  soaly  things  with  claws  and  wings,  you 
Jmow.  Stop  laughing,  Ton^  do,"  cries  the  little  woman, 
akamping  her  foot  **  And  think  of  something." 

"I  think  it  k  bedtime,"  said  Tom,  yawning;  *'and 
Kfter  your  fright  and  swooning  away,  it  is  my  medical 
opinion  that  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  at  once.  You  can 
puzzle  OTer  it  to-morrow ;  or  if  you  will  only  wait  till 
there  is  a  blue  moon,  or  until  Sunday  comes  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  the  treasure." 

*'  But  Tom,  I  have  an  idea  1"  cries  Katharine,  standing 
stock  stilL 

"  You  had  lots  of  them  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you." 

^'  Tom,  come  here ;"  and  seizing  the  lamp,  Katharine 
removed  the  cover  from  the  octagonal  table  for  the  second 
time.     "Look  there  I"  ..v- 

*•  Yes,  very  pretty  ;  but  I've  seen  it  beforaw" 

««Look  at  those  scaly,  creeping,  crawling,  twisting 
things  curled  and  twined  together  underneath.  There  are 
griffins,  if  ever  there  was  a  griffin." 

*«  Very  probably.    What  then  ?" 

"  Why,  Tom,  thS  money  is  bound  to  be  about  this  table 
somewhere.  Don't  you  see  the  fishes  and  the  trees  and 
the  birds  all  over  the  top  ?" 

*'  Kitty  1"  cries  Tom,  his  face  lighting  up,  "  I  do  be- 
lieve you  have  hit  it.  Wiiy,  Kitty,  only  suppose  we  find 
something,  sure  enough  1" 

He  went  to  work  with  a  will— Kitty  at  his  elbow, 
prompting,  peering,  thumping  and  prying  into  every 
corner  of  the  table. 

All  in  vain.  After  a  thorough  search  Tom  rose  to  his 
feet  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  little  woman,  but  it  is 
as  solid  as  lead.  It  takes  four  men  to  move  it  I  remem- 
ber when  it  was  brooght  into  this  room.  Come,  we  have 
wasted  time  enough  over  the  matter.  Hullo  I  you'll  be 
having  a  fever  if  I  don't  look  after  you  better.  Your 
cheeks  are  on  fire,  and  eyes  blazing," 

"Tom,"  said  Katharine,  trying  to  speak  very  cslmly 
and  slowly,  "I  know  there  is  something  in  all  this.  Let 
me  look  a  little  longer,  to  satisfy  myself,  else  I  shall  not 
sleep  a  wink  to-night  Sit  in  the  arm-chair,  and  take 
another  smoke  now,  like  a  good  boy,  and  let  me  look  by 
aiyselL" 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  might  find  something,  little 
irifei"  says  Tom,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  proceeds  to  do  her 
hiddmg.  "You  took  me  for  better  or  worse,  I  know,  but 
•111  be  hanged  if  I  meant  to  make  a  poor  man's  wife  of 
you» 

KisB  t  kiss ! 

"  Qo  along,  Tom,  do  t  In  half  an  hour  you  shall  have 
more  money  than  you  know  what  to  do  with." 

Tom  had  puffed  the  room  half  full  of  tobacco-smoke  be- 


fore he  was  disturbed  by  his  wife,  who  patiently  and  per- 
severingly  poked  and  pried  and  rapped  and  sounded 
among  the  distorted  monsteiB  of  the  carved  woodwork 
with  a  strong  dasp-knifa 

What  roused  Tom  at  last  from  a  rather  gloomy  reverie 
of  sherifia'  sales  and  the  forcible  seizure  of  horses  and  stock 
was  the  unmistakable  jingle  of  metal^  simultaneous^ 
with  a  loud  scream  from  Katharine.  t 

She  had  found  it  A  dragon's  carven  wing  had  moved  a 
little  aside,  and  through  the  crevice  had  fallen  some  silver 
fiorins.  It  was  not  the  only  one.  Tom's  strong  fingers 
soon  made  the  opening  wider  still,  and  out  it  came  upon 
the  fioor — a  stream  of  silver. 

Of  course,  th^re  was  not  a  sensible  word  spoken  for 
many  moments.  It  was,  "  Oh,  Kitty  t  you  duck  l->yoa 
precious  darling  1 — clever  Kitty  I"  And  Kitty  drew  a  long 
breath,  and,  kissing  Tom,  could  only  say,  "  I  am  so  g^ad  1 
Now  you'll  be  free  of  debts  1" 

"  How  do  you  suppose  La  Dame  Blanche  packed  it  all  in 
there,  pet  ?"  asks  Tom,  at  last  when  the  silver  lay  in  a 
great  shining  heap  on  the  carpet 

"  Why,  I  can  get  my  hand  in  and  all  around  the  hollow 
space,"  says  Katharine,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  ; 
"  and  you  can  see  by  the  picture  that  her  hand  was  ever 
so  much  smaller  than  mine." 

How  much  money  was  there,  do  you  ask  ?  They  did 
not  count  it  that  night,  nor  indeed  for  several  days ;  for, 
when  Tom  had  gotten  up  as  high  as  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  fiorins,  Kitty  was  sure  to  forget  what  was  in 
her  pile,  and  would  put  Tom  out  by  asking  questions,  and 
then  they  both  had  to  begin  again. 

Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ever  did  get  the  amount 
exactly  straight,  there  being  some  difficulty  in  counting 
the  foreign  coin. 

Though  it  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  off  all  Tom's  security 
debts,  it  was  enough  to  ease  his  mind  to  the  extent  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  sleeping  of  nights  ;  and  it  put  him  in 
such  good  spirits  that  he  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  the 
estate  soon  cleared  itself. 

As  for  the  door  of  the  haunted  room,  they  mended  the 
windows  and  changed  the  lock,  and  there  was  never  the 
least  difficolty  afterward  in  keeping  the  door  shut 

But  Katharine  being  in  rather  a  nervous  state  of  mind, 
Tom  sent  to  Westover  for  the  small  brother  Dick,  and 
Bobby  and  Sue  and  Nell  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  there 
was  such  a  racket  and  merry  clatter  kept  up  in  the  old 
house  that  the  ghost  did  not  have  a  leg  left  to  stand  on ; 
although,  to  her  dying  day.  Aunt  Clemmy  believed  that 
she  had  seen  a  hant.  Cinder  stoutly  maintaining  her 
opinion  that  it  was  "  de  debbil,  wid  fiery  eyes  and  tail  like 
a  spear." 

So  far  from  removing  La  Dame  Blanche*8  portrait  they 
paid  \t  every  honor,  and  Katharine  grew  to  think  it  a  very 
handsome  picture,  with  a  particularly  kind  and  afiable  ex* 
pression. 

The  name,  Christine,  she  appropriated  a  few  years  later, 
upon  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter. 


THE  FAT-TAILED,  OR  BROAD-TAILED,  SHEEP. 

Original  Skstcr  of  Travel,  bt  Auoust  Lochxr. 

Onb  of  the  most  remarkable  of  domestio  animals,  yet 
the  one  least  known  to  civilized  people,  is  unquestionably 
the  fat-tailed,  or  broad-tailed,  sheep,  originally  a  native  of 
Central  Asia,  but  now  found  in  various  parts  of  Ohinai 
India,  North  and  South  Africa.  In  the  region  last  mao- 
tioned  it  was  formerly  particularly  abundant  having,  in 
f  Act|  been,  up  to  the  time  of  that  country's  colonization 
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\>j  ti»  Eagliib,  the  ool;  ipecdea  of  sheep  knovn  there. 
Somewhat  int«ior  ia  size  to  the  common  iheepof  Ea- 
lope  and  America,  it  di&era  from  the  latter  tiaa  peraep- 
tiblf  in  shape,  being  nairover  in  proportioa  aoroH  Che 
obest,  wider  aonee  the  hindqnarters,  and  ctmiding  eom- 
paratiTelr  higher  on  the  foreqnartan  or  Bhonldota,  and 
lower  on  the  hindqoarten  or  haancdiOL 

Iti  ean,  too,  ore  larger  and  more  pesdalons,  and  the 
lidge  of  the  noee  has  a  bolder  carve.    But  by  far  the  moet 
■biking  oharaoteriatio  of  the 
■abjeot  of  my  Aetoh  ia  its 
wonderfnl  te^ 

Nature,  for  eome  inienit- 
afale  reaaon,  baa  aeen  fit  to 
anonmber  this  gentle,  timid 
little  animal  with  a  tail  bi 
balkier  and  heavier  than 
that  of  any  other  <iaadmped 
now  Ufing  —  a  oandal  ap- 
pendage simply  prepoater- 
ooain  its  wdght.  shape  and 
^iiwar^wwwia^  GonsideriDg  the 
size    and    strength   of   the 


'.  thoagh  the 
statement  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  sompalooaly 
trae  that  the  tail  of  a 
healthy,  tall -grown  sheep 
of  this  speoiee  seldom  or  ne 
fire  poonds,  while    speounei 

and  six^  poimds  in  wei{^t  ara  not  rare — nay,  the  tails 
of  some  SKoeptionally  large  and  fat  animals  bare  been 
known  to  leaob  Uie  slmoet  fabnlons  weight  of  serenty, 
seTeaty-flT«,  and  eren  eighty  ponnds,  an  aToirdnpois 
considerably  in  exoess  of  the  weight  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  ilaelL 
Thoo^  admittedly  almost  beyond  belief,  thia  assertion 


waigbs  less  than  twen^- 
with  toila  of  forty,  flf^ 


will  readily  be  oomfbined  by  any  Sontfa  AMoan  she^K 
farmer  who  has  erer  raised  this  spedee  of  sheep,  and  the 
writtf  ia  aatisfl«d  that  lira  specimens,  with  oaodals  of  ttie 
extreme  weight  mentioned,  eonld  be  foond  ia  Booth  Africa 
erven  now,  thoogh  this  class  of  sheep  ia  no  loogv  raisad  to 
any  eoctent  by  the  ool(mist[^  bat  only  fonnd  in  fascda 
ontotig  the  natina. 

As  may  readily  be  imapned,  the  moastnnis  siae  and 
weight  of  the  tail,  hanging  down  inert  and  powaileM  over 
the  hindlega  of  the  animal,  greatly  impedes  iti  loeotno- 
tion,  and  compels  it  to  more  only  with  a  alow,  anffsinly, 
slinffling  gait,  downright  painful  to  behold. 

Lnokily  for  this  all  but  nttarij  hdplsas  bein^  Dame 
Natnre,  as  if  to  pottiaUy  oompensate  it  for  this  caodal 
affliction,  has,  aa  above  stated,  endowed  the  animal  with 
forelega  peroaptiUy  longer,  and  ahonldan  higher  in  pity 
pcrtioa  tiian  other  breeds  of  eheep,  whereby  the  iiiiiiiiiii 
of  IJte  ponderoaa  tail  npon  the  hindlegs  is  aomewhat  re- 
liared;  othswise  looomotjfm,  partioolarly  down- bin, 
would  be  all  bat  ntterlj^  impoanbia  to  tnll-grown,  fat 
and  baaltiiiy  f^in"''i  whoee  oandala  have  been  known  to 
attain  a  length  of  thirty-two  inohea,  a  width  of  twen^ 
inches,  and  a  tbi^nam  o<  fifteen  iocJiea. 

TbA  these  prodlgioaa  taila  ate  not  n 


but  normal  attribntea  of  this  peoallar  breed  of  dieep,  ii 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  lamba,  which  are  invsrkUy 
bom  with  tails  already  slightly  boggy  in  shape,  distinctly 
indicative  of  that  tendency  toward  extraordinary  ezpan- 
aion. 

The  moat  remarkable  featnre  of  thia  oandal  appendage^ 
however,  is  its  intense  sensibility.  The  thermometer  oss- 
not  be  more  senaitiTe  to  beat  and  oold  than  thia  tail  is  to 
the  bodily  oonditlon  of  the  animal ;  for  no  sotmer  does  the 
sheep  b^in  to  snffer  from  any  cattae  whatMover,  be  it 
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Poi  tbia  MUOD  it  ii  otutomarr  UKmg  people  who  nise 
thk  oIiM  of  ihaep  to  ouefnlljr  guard  hmvj  Uila  against 
in]iu7  from  ehaflng  on  tbv  ground,  imm  laoeration  bf 
■luip  ■toiuB,  thmnst  ata,  by  mMtu  of  Tariotu  derioea. 

In  Alia,  bag!  ot  zawbida,  (Olt,  ™«*H"g  or  other  ateong 
matertal,  evan  vidMr-baaketi,  ara  atiq^>ed  orer  the  beav- 
iaat  tails.  In  North  Afiioa,  a  atiok  aboat  the  size  of  a 
bcoonutiok  ia  ao  attadied  to  the  ahe^  ai  to  rest  with  the 
one  end  on  the  hindqnartaai  of  the  ■'■'"'■i_  wbUe  &e 
other  end  ii  left  to  drag  on  the  exonnd,  aad  to  thiji  ■hut* 


hide  apron  (or  this  pnrpoaa,  or  a  pieoe  of  thin  plank  or 
board  of  soitable  no,  bat  they  asnaQy  attaob  small 
wooden  wheda  to  the  lower  or  trailing  end  thereof,  as 
■hown  In  the  aooampanTing  iUnatntion. 

These  variona  oontriTasooa  are,  of  ootuse,  only  need  on 
iheep  whose  taila  bxn  beebme  too  large  and  eambrona  to 
be  oaitied  withont  artiflcial  aappcvL 

The  fat  of  then  tails  ia  considered  a  delioacj,  and  used 
OS  batter  in  the  aonntriea  where  this  specdea  of  sheep  ia 
raised.    When  tredi,  it  tastea  awoot  and  plaaaaat— indeed, 
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ing  aook  the  tul  Is  snspended  by  meuia  of  bandages. 
Soma  Tise  two  sticks,  one  fastened  to  tha  ri^t,  the  other 
to  the  left,  side  of  the  sheep.  Both  stioks  are  left  trailing 
on  the  ground,  and  on  a  pieoe  of  matting  etretohed  be- 
tween the  two  sticks  immediately  behind  ^e  animal,  the 
tail  is  deposited. 

Among  the  Beohoanaa,  Namaqnai,  and  other  Hottentot 
tribes  of  Soath  Africa,  the  writer  saw  a  still  more  simple 
oontriranoe  need  for  this  porposa  A  piece  of  rawhide  of 
snfllaient  lengtii  and  width  ia  passed  apron-like  under  the 
tail,  and  left  trailing  on  the  gronnd,  with  the  tail  resting 
npon  ik  The  Boers  (Dntoh-AMosn  tarmera  and  stock- 
rusera)  ot  the  iaterior  of  Sonlb  Africa  also  ose  the  raw- 


very  much  like  good  battel,  which  it  tesemblee  also  in 

The  flash  of  ^the  animal,  howsrer,  is  decidedly  interior 
to  onr  mutton,  probably  on  acooant  of  its  dhronie  leonneas, 
for,  Btrange  to  say,  no  amount  ot  good  feeding  ot  the 
animal  can  induce  the  tat  to  settle  on  any  other  part  of 
this  sheep  than  npon  its  tail 

In  order  to  foioe  the  fat  to  distribnte  itself  more  equally 
omt  the  animal's  body,  abundant  experimeats  have  bees 
mode  with  the  all-abaorbing  taU,  such  aa  prereating  aad 
moderating  its  growth  by  means  of  tight  UgBtnrai,  car- 
tailing  it,  or  eren  cutting  it  off  alt<^ether,  when  the 
animal  waa  still  young;  bnt  all  theae  attempts  failed 
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lamentably  in  their  aim,  inyariably  saooeeding  onlj  in 
destroying  the  life  of  the  poor  brutes. 

The  wool  of  this  species  of  sheep  is  soft,  bnt  shorter 
than  that  of  most  other  domestic  breeds,  and  consequently 
of  inferior  commercial  Talne.  Principally  on  account  of 
this  fact,  the  early  English  and  Scotch  colonists  of  South 
Africa  gradually  tired  of  raising  the  fat,  or  broad-tailed, 
sheep,  and  began  importing  English  sheep  of  the  Dorset, 
Byeland,  Cheviot,  Leicester  and  other  celebrated  breeds, 
Bome  of  which  throve  well  in  the  South  African  climate, 
while  others  did  not  acclimate  themselves  so  readily. 

Through  crossing  the  different  breeds  with  each  other, 
they  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  breed  adapted  to 
the  climate  as  well  as  profitable,*  and  immense  herds  of 
this  class  of  sheep  are  now  met  with  all  over  South  Africa, 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  banks  of  the  Qariep 
or  Orange  Hiver. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  enterprising  colonists,  in 
order  to  still  further  improve  the  wool  of  their  flock,  havo 
imported  a  large  number  of  the  far-famed  Merino  sheep, 
mostly  rams,  which  they  allow  to  run  among  their  herds. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  subject  of  my  sketch,  it  has  long 
since  been  discarded  by  the  speculative  o(^oni8t»  except  as 
a  sort  of  curiosity  or  memento  of  bygone  days,  still  kept 
around  the  house,  and  is  now  only  met  with  in  consider- 
able numbers  among  the  Boers  and  Hottentots  of  the  west 
coast  and  the  far  interior  of  South  Africa. 

Although  undeniably  a  most  interesting  animal,  all  bnt 
totally  unknown  to  the  majority  of  civilised  people,  it  is, 
strange  to  say,  nowhere  to  be  seen,  to  my  knowledge^  either 
in  this  oountry  or  Europe,  not  even  in  zoological  gardens 
and  menageries^for  what  reason  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  more  difficult  to  acclimate  than  many 
other  animals,  indigenous  to  the  same  regions,  which  are 
exhibited  ad  nauseam  throughout  the  civilized  world. 


"  T.  s.  l;* 

« 

*'T.  S.  L."  That  was  the  only  mark  there  was  upon  it, 
the  three  initial  letters  engraved  upon  the  inside.  I 
turned  and  twisted  it  in  my  fingers,  as  I  stood  under  the 
gaslight,  making  the  diamonds  shoot  forth  their  fiery  lines 
of  dazzling  briUianoy.  Olose  examination  proved  it  to 
be  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  jewel,  a  heavy  gold  ring, 
with  a  shield  of  blue  enameL  In  the  centre  of  the  shield 
sparkled  one  large  diamond  of  purest  water,  and  above  it 
a  number  of  smaller  stones,  yet  each  of  remarkably  beauty 
and  purity,  were  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  orescent  I 
had  never  seen  a  gem  more  valuable  and  unique,  but  its 
possession  was  simply  an  annoyance  to  me. 

I  was  making  a  hasty  busineea  trip  from  my  home  in 

D ,  Ohio,  through  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities, 

and  had  stopped  in  New  York  for  a  few  days,  having  re- 
solved to  crowd  two  weeks'  work  into  one,  if  possible. 

I  had  arrived  in  the  city  after  all  places  of  business  were 
closed,  had  eaten  a  hasty  dinner,  and  gone  to  the  theatre. 
Meeting  some  friends,  wo  had  supped  together,  and  talked 
until  the  docks  warned  us  we  had  stolen  more  than  one 
hour  from  a  new  day.  Upon  my  return  to  my  hotel, 
tired  and  desperately  sleepy,  I  had  found,  upon  the  stairs, 
the  ring  I  have  described.  It  was  then  after  two  o'clook, 
evidently  no  hour  to  trouble  the  sleepy  clerk  down-stairs 
about  the  matter,  so  I  put  it  in  aisafe  comer  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  retired* 

The  next  morniug,  rising  late,  and  feeling  very  much 
hurried,  I  merely  mentioned  in  the  office  that,  if  any  one 
inquired  for  a  diamond  ring,  I  had  found  one,  and  went, 
literally,  "  about  my  business."    During  my  travels  about  { 


the  city,  I  took  the  ring  to  a  leading  jewder's,  and  found 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  stones  even  higher  than 
my  own. 

"  The  workmanship  is  exquisite,"  he  said  to  me  ;  '*  evi- 
dently not  done  in  this  oountry." 

No  inquiries  having  been  made  at  the  hotel,  I  advertised 
my  windfall  for  three  days,  and  considered  I  had  done  aU 
that  could  be  expected.  Still  I  did  not  care  to  wear  what 
was  really  not  my  own,  and  imt  the  ring  away  in  a  private 
drawer  of  my  writing-desk,  with  some  other  valuables, 
charitably  hoping  the  loser  was  wealthy  enough  to  bear 
the  loss  philosophically.  When  I  left  New  York  I  gave 
my  address  at  the  hotel  and  newspaper  offioo ;  but  a  year 
later  no  word  of  inquiry  respecting  the  ring  had  reached 
ma 

The  business  firm  of  whioh  I  was  the  junior  partner  re- 
quired my  services  as  a  sort  of  traveling  agent,  my  sojourn 
in  different  cities  lasting  sometin^es  for  months,  sometimes 
only  for  a  few  days.  We  were  introducing  throughout 
the  United  States  a  new  and  valuable  patent,  with  a  suc- 
cess that. was  rapidly  making  ns  all  men  of  wealth.  I, 
being  the  youngest  in  the  firm,  and  having,  the  others 
were  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  a  pleasing  manner  and 
ready  tongue,  was  chosen  to  iK>int  out  the  merits  ol  our 
bread-winner  to  the  merchants  who  could  dispose  of  it  for 
us. 

One  of  m  J  trips  southward — a  year  later  than  my  visit 
to  New  York — found  me  settled  in  a  pleasant  boarding- 
house  in  New  Orleans,  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
many  of  the  leading  merchants  of  other  cities  to  those  in 
my  new  abode. 

I  was  soon  assured  of  a  pleasant  soeial  standing ;  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  homes  where  I  was  made  wel* 
oome  was  that  of  Monaienr  Leoourt,  a  French  ^pentleman, 
and  a  merchant  of  higk  standing  and  large  wealth,  who 
owned  valuable  plantations  not  far  fzom  the  city.  SDe  was 
a  tan,  stately  gentleman,  with  white  hair  and  mostaohe. 
and  a  grave  face,  that  was  often  shadowed  by  a  deep  sad- 
ness, though  it  never  failed  to  light  up  in  oourteoos  wel- 
come when  I  approaehed.' 

I  called  twice,  and  spent  fJie  evening  in  the  Ubtary  with 
my  host ;  but  the  third  time,  as  the  servant  opened  the 
door,  a  lady  rose  from  a  seat  beside  the  old  gentleman, 
and  moved  toward  the  door. 

'*  Stay,  Adela,"  he  said  ;  *«  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Haven, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  joo.  My  daughter  Adela,  Mi; 
Haven." 

The  lady  returned  my  greeting,  and  resumed  her  seat 
beside  her  father ;  and  as  we  conversed  in  the  best  French 
I  oould  oommand,  I  found  my  eyes  wandering,  ever  to  rest 
on  her  faoe  and  figure. 

She  was  tall  and  slender,  without  being  thin ;  the  figure 
was  exquisitely  rounded,  and  possessed  a  peculiar  willowy 
grace  in  its  drooping  attitudes  and  motions.  The  face  waa 
Tory  beautiful,  a  perfect  oval,  with  regular  features,  and 
large,  soft  brown  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes,  black  as  the 
raven  hair  above  the  low,  broad  forehead.  But  upon  the  fair 
face,  in  the  graceful,  drooping  figure,  was  visible  a  deep, 
settled  melancholy,  very  painful  to  witness  in  one  who 
oould  scarcely  have  stepped  out  of  her  teens.  Her  face 
was  always  pale,  and  looked  like  marble  contrasting  with 
her  deep  mourning  dress.  Her  voice  was  always  low,  and 
had  an  accent  of  sadness  in  every  tone. 

Monsieur  Lecourt  was  deeply  interested  in  my  patent^ 
and  inclined  to  make  some  investment  of  his  idle  oapitd 
in  the  enterprise,  so  that  we  were  often  together  discuss- 
ing business,  and  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  course  to  find 
Adela  with  her  father  in  the  library. 
It  was  evident  that  the  bond  uniting  the  two  was  veij 
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olose^  tnd  thftl  the  father  rarelj  moTed  imeooompanied  bj 
the  daughter.  80  it  was  that  we  beoame  a  trio  often  seen 
in  the  library,  Adela  grasping  with  dear  intdligenoe  all 
the  advantages  in  her  father's  proposed  venttue,  and  ques- 
tioning and  overcoming  all  the  objeotioQa,  Yet,  basiness 
over,  Adela  was  ready  for  general  oonversation,  prov- 
ing in  her  every  word  not  only  a  refined,  onltivated  intel- 
lect, but  a  familiarity  with  corrent  topics  rarely  met  with 
in  a  lady,  and  doubtless  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  her 
lather's  constant  eompanionship. 

As  the  months  of  my  sojourn  'passed  on,  I  pero^ved 
little  changes  in  Adela  Lecourt,  that  seemed  to  promise 
toat  the  heavy  olond  evidently  resting  on  her  young  life 
was  rolling  back  somewhat  She  would  smile  oftener,  and 
I  noted  a  softening  in  her  dress,  and  an  improvement  in 
her  manner.  Soft  white  lace  replaced  tiie  heavy  black 
crape  at  her  throat  and  wrists,  and  she  wore  her  hair  in 
looser,  fuller  fashion.  The  long  white  hands  that  had 
rested  in  listless  idleness  upon  her  lap  now  busied  them- 
selves with  pretty  feminine  work,  embroidery,  and  soft 
woolen  trifles.  True,  the  work  would  lie  often  neglected 
if  we  spoke  of  topics  that  interested  her,  but  then  her  eyes 
would  kindle  with  an  enthusiasm  they  never  showed  in 
the  early  days  of  our  friendship. 

It  was  friendship  true  and  sincere.  I  knew  I  was  wel- 
come to  daughter  as  well  as  father,  and  for  the  time  I 
asked  no  more  than  the  cordial  greetings  given  me  so 
freely.  Sometimes  we  formed  parties  for  horseback  rides 
to  the  plantations,  and  I  found  Adela  the  centre  of  loving 
friends ;  but  I  liked  best  our  long  home  evenings,  spent 
in  the  library,  drawing-room,  or  wide  garden  sununer- 
house,  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  dictated.  Galm,  even, 
and  uneventfnl,  our  friendship  knew  no  waverings,  and 
seemed  likely  to  endure  through  life. 

Four  months  passed  rapidly;  my  business  flourished, 
and  all  was  well  with  me,  when  one  evening,  calling  at 
Monsieur  Leconrt's,  I  found  him  alone  in  the  summer- 
house.  After  some  desultory  chat,  the  old  gentleman  said 
to  me: 

"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  introduce  yon  to  my  nephew, 
Theodore  Lecourt    He  arrives  from  Paris  to-nighi" 

*< Indeed,'*  I  said,  trying  to  seem  interested.  "Does 
he  make  a  long  visit  here  ?" 

'*  His  visit  has  been  to  Europeu  He  has  been  nearly  two 
years  abroad,  but  this  is  his  home.  He  will  be  my  hsir, 
as  he  is  the  affianc3d  husband  of  my  daughter." 

My  heart  seemed  to  turn  to  stone  as  the  old  gentleman 
spoke.  For  the  first  time  I  realized  what  the  past  four 
months  had  cost  me.  I  had  given  my  whole  heart  to  Adela 
Lecourt,  never  knowing  it  till  I  heard  she  was  beyond  my 
reach.  Affianced  to  another  t  I  copld  not  speak ;  and 
whether  Monsieur  Lecourt  guessed  or  not  the  cause  of  my 
silence,  he  smoked  his  fragrant  Havana,  and  said  no 
more  for  a  long  time,  then  started  a  new  topic  for  con- 
versation. 

The  evening  shadows  deepened  and  lengthened,  till  the 
soft,  dim  twilight  rested  on  all  things,  and  Adela  came  not 
to  her  accustomed  place  by  her  father's  side.  When,  at  a 
late  hour,  I  took  my  leave  reluctantly,  she  was  still  invis- 
ible. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  left  my  room,  I  was  handed 
an  invitation  to  an  entertainment  at  Monsieur  Leconrt's, 
given  in  honor  of  his  nephew's  arrivaL  It  would  have 
been  too  marked  a  difference  in  our  friendly  relations  for 
me  to  decline,  and  hastily  writing  an  acceptance,  I  tried 
by  unusual  attention  to  business  to  forget  my  heartache. 
Another  subject  troubled  ma  The  party  was  not  to  occur 
for  two  days.  Was  I  expected  to  absent  myself  in  the  in- 
terval, or  to  make  my  evening  calls  as  usual  ? 


All  day  my  mind  dwelt  upon  Adela.  Was  the  deep,  set- 
tled melancholy  upon  her  face  grief  for  the  absence  of 
her  Jianci,  and  should  I  now  see  the  lovely  face  lighted  by 
hope  and  joy  ?  I  ground  my  teeth  as  I  thought  of  this, 
inwardly  thinking  I  had  rather  see  it  oold  in  death  than 
radiant  with  love-light  for  another.  Bequiring  some  pri* 
vate  papers  during  the  day,  I  opened  my  desk,  and  in  one- 
of  the  recesses,  where  it  hod  long  lain  forgotten,  q>arkled 
the  ring  I  had  found  in  New  Yoric,  the  serpent  diamond 
crescent  upon  the  deep  blue  shield.  I  took  it  up  care- 
lessly,  admired  it  a  while,  and  slipped  it  upon  my  finger. 
The  papers  I  had  come  to  seek  being  interesting  and  im- 
portant, I  was  soon  busied  with  them,  and  dosed  the  desk, 
forgetting  to  return  the  ring  to  its  place.  Afterward,  I 
thought : 

"  Well,  it  is  mine,  I  suppose.  Nobody  else  has  ever 
asked  for  it,  so  I  might  as  well  wear  it" 

I  could  easily  plead  business  as  my  excuse  for  absence 
from  Monsieur  Leconrt's  for  a  day  or  two,  and,  dreading 
to  meet  Adela  now,  I  resolved  to  do  so.  It  was  some  re- 
lief to  my  sore  heart  to  become  suddenly  very  active  in 
business,  and  I  ran  about  soliciting  orders,  making  propo- 
sals, and  actually  doing  more  in  forty-eight  hours  than  £ 
had  done  in  any  previous  month.  Yet  the  dreaded  dny 
came  at  last,  when  I  must  meet  my  rival,  and  judge  by 
Adela's  face  if  the  recent  changes  in  it  hod  been  caused  by 
the  prospect  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  her  Jlance, 

Being  busy  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  not  caring  to- 
return  home  at  that -hour,  I  strolled  into  the  St  Charles, 
and  ordered  dinner. 

Two  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  table  where  I  took: 
my  place,  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  but  earnestly.  With- 
out listening,  or,  indeed,  much  heeding  them,  I  could  not- 
avoid  hearing  what  was  said.  EvidenUy  they  were  very 
intimate  friends  disoassing  a  love  ofloir. 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  known  her,"  said  one. 

"But,"  said  the  other,  "  you  told  me  it  was  an  aflkir  of 
long  aga    Can  you  have  a  rival  ?" 

'*I  have  thought  of  that"  and  the  speaker  crushed* 
double  a  little  salt-spoon  he  had  held  in  his  hands.  "  It 
is  a  new  thing  to  see  her  sad  and  quiet — more,  she  is  posi- 
tively gloomy.  Her  father  says  she  has  never  recovered 
from  the  shock*  of  her  mother's  death  ;  but  why  should 
that  moke  her  s}irink  from  me  ?" 

''Are  you  sure  she  does  ?" 

*'  Sure  1    She  never  loved  me,  but  we  were  always  good 
friends.    Now  my  presence  seems  to  give  her  positive  pa' 
If  I  caress  her,  she  turns  so  white  I  think  she  will  faint 
If  I  speak  of  our  wedding,  she  shudders,  turns  away  and. 
escapes  from  the  room  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  She  never  did  so  before  ?" 

"No.    We  were  friends,  though  not  lovers." 

**  And  you  are  not  ill-looking  1" 

Mentally,  I  indorsed  the  last  statement  I  never  saw  a 
handsomer  face  than  the  one  opposite  to  me  ;  yet,  with  all 
the  beauty  of  regular  features,  large  dark  eyes,  and  even, 
white  teeth,  there  was  a  look  of  suffering  there,  as  if  from 
ill-health,  and  the  eyes  burned  with  a  lire  that  boded  no 
good  to  any  who  earned  its  enmity. 

Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he  g^ve  a  quick» 
gasping  cry,  and  bending  forward,  gazed  into  my  face. 
He  was  white  as  death,  and  a  literal  fury  seemed  to  pos- 
sess him.  Twice  he  tried  to  speak,  but  failed,  and  rolling 
over,  lay  iu  frightful  convulsions  at  my  feet 

His  companion  spoke  at  once  to  me : 

"Loosen  his  necktie  I    Let  him  lie  flat !    It  is  nothing. 
He  will  soon  recover.    Any  sudden  or  violent  agitatioUi 
brings  on  these  attacks.    You  know  him  V* 

"  He  is  an  enthre  stranger  to  me.** 
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"  Ah  I  bava  7011  not  oaea  him  abroad,  or  bofots  be  laft 
New  Orkuu  f"  ha  ukod. 

"  I  tell  70a  ha  ia  A  parfaot  itikngar." 

"  Sm^  hfl  is  roooraring.  Do  not  let  him  wo  70a.  Tod 
moat  iMembls  MRne  one  that  he  knows,  smd  joai  laoe  buj 
lenev  the  attaok.    PTa7  lean  na." 

Not  viahing  to  agiteto  tlia  nnfortnitata  man  again,  and 
seeing  that  he  waa  alovly  raooreiing,  I  left  m7  nntuted 
dinser,  and  vaa  aoon  in  the  ateest  onoa  more.  I  forgot 
boaioaaa— the  approaching  foatlTal  at  Bfonaiear  Leoonct'a 
— and  atrode  tv^dlj  along,  thinking  ol  the  atranga  inci- 
dent The  face  that  had  lookad  into  mine  was  Btnngel7 
familiar,  ihongh  I  waa  mre  I  had  nerar  aaen  it  b^ora ; 


roaad  and  fair  aa  marble  atatoaij.  DiamoncU  gliatenadin 
the  drooping  braids  of  her  heir,  at  her  throat  and  viii^ 
bnt  no  color  broke  the  anov7  wbiteneoi,  ezoept  the  rsjt 
of  firs  from  the  j'evela.  A  faint  amila  of  oonrteona  inteiMl 
hoTOted  oret  her  lips,  as  she  oonTorsed,  bat  abe  vaa  a 
pale  as  vhsn  I  first  met  her,  and  a  deeper  aodnaa^  if  pos- 
sible^ rested  in  the  targe,  aoft  ejea. 

H7  heart  iraa  ao  betnj,  I  voa  nnflt  to  meet  ga7  faoia 
1^  own  i^^'I'^jg  1  How  oonld  I  bear  to  aae  her  the  mi' 
willing  bride  of  another  I  No  doabt  now  rested  tn  mj 
mind  that  the  match  waa  one  of  interest  or  oonTsnienee. 
The  oonTersation  I  had  orerhcard  oonvinoed  me  of  tttL 
I  looked  long  in  the  lovel7,  aad  faoe,  and  then  left  Uw 


the  Tolce,  too,  seemed  to  reoaQ  aoma  memoiy,  and  mj 
mind  was  daepl7  tronbled  by  alL 

It  was  Ter7  late  when  I  oiosaed  the  garden  and  aeoended 
the  wide  steps  at  Monsienr  Leconrt'^  The  windows  were 
open,  and  strains  of  moaic  floated  ont  npon  the  air.  Look- 
ing  in,  I  taw  Adela  oonversing  with  a  goeat,  a  stranger  to 
me ;  and  watching  her  was  the  gentleman  I  bod  met  a  few 
honia  previous  at  the  St  Charles.  I  knew  now  what 
made  bis  faoe  so  familiar.  Brother  and  aister  oonld  not 
have  bome  a  closer  reaemblanee  to  each  other  than  Adela 
and  this  man.  He  mnst  be  her  ooosin  Theodore,  her  affi- 
anced hosband,  and  m7  riraL 

For  the  first  time  Z  saw  Adela  in  a  drees  that  was  not 
blaok.  She  bad  diaoarded  her  monming,  and  wore  a 
haaT7  vhite  silk,  that  left  nneoTeied  sbonldars  and  anus  1 


window,  not  to  enter  the  honse,  bnt  to  wander  throngli 
the  garden,  till  I  reached  the  sammer-honae.  I  had  spent 
man7  pleasant  hours  in  this  retreat,  and  I  threw  m7seU 
down  in  a  wide  mstic  seat,  to  try  to  gain  snfllaient  calm- 
ness to  face  the  gaj  scene  to  which  I  had  been  invited. 

It  was  no  light  task.  Ever7  nerve  in  m7  bod7  seemed 
to  me  qnivering  with  pain  and  misery.  I  waa  sitting 
qoiet,  when  a  matliag  of  silk  near  by  aionsed  me  from 
my  paiofal  reverie,  and,  looking  up,  I  ssw  Adela  standing 
in  the  doorwa7  of  the  summer- honse.  In  the  dim  light 
I  was  nnnotioed,  for,  leaning  her  head  against  the  IeaJ!y 
lattice,  she  sighed  deeply,  and  spoke  in  a  low  whisper : 

"  He  bos  left  me  1  No  word — no  farewell  I  Ob,  God- 
frey, I  conld  not  so  desert  yon  1" 

My  own  name  1    I  could  not  restrain  myselfL 


"  Adda  I"  I  cried,  and  waa  beud«  her  in  a  momenL  1      After  the  flrat  start  ol  snrptiae,  ahe  neT«r  stirred  from 

I  oannol  tell  vhat  I  said.     In  rapid,  bnmiiig  words,  I    her  ponition.     I  laight  have  tlwught  her  oold,  had  not  an 

told  her  m;  love,  aj  jealonij,  mj  deapair,  and    abe    oooadcmsl  sob  oonTineed  me  she  heard  me,  and  felt  lor 

tistMMd.  I  me.    I  took  her  hand  in  mise,  and  laiaed  it  to  mjr  lipa, 
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■wliea  Bhe  was  onatehed  baok  b;  a  atrong  Imnd,  and  Theo- 
dore LeoooTt'e  YOtoe  cried,  loudly  : 

"  Traitreu  1  So  thia  ia  wliy  jon  are  so  cold  to  me,  false 
onel" 

"1  am  not  fulse,  Th,eodoro  I  I  promiiiod  you  no  love. 
My  faaad  was  and  ia  yoara. " 

"And  yonr  lore  is  Oodfrey  Haven's.  I  knov  nil. 
Otbers  have  told  me — my  own  eyea  have  aeen  proof  of 
yonr  falsehood.     Dare  yon  deny  jon  tore  him  ?" 

"I  do  not  deny  it.  I  lore  him — bat  only  within  this 
Iionr  hare  I  known  ha  loTod  me." 

"Adelal"  the  man  fairly  aareamed  in  his  agony,  "do 
yon  think  to  deoeive  me  ?  If  he  was  not  yonr  lover,  why 
did  yon  give  him  tbe  diamond  aresoeat — the  pledge  of  love 
yon  eoaeptad  from  me  ?  Adela  1  Adela  1"  and,  wailing  tlie 
name,  Theodor*  Leeontt,  for  tbe  seooad  time  that  day,  fell 
in  vrittung  oonvnlsioni. 

Adela's  soreama  bionght  asslstanoe  nt  once  from  tiie 
iioose,  and  ber  oanain  waa  oaretnlly  conveyed  to  a  lower 
room.  Medioal  akill  was  of  no  avail,  and  when  the  but  of 
the  horrified  gnaata  left  the  bonse,  a  stifT  corpse  was  all 
remsining  of  the  nnfortnnata  Theodore  Leoonit. 

Monsienr  Iieoonrt  implored  me  to  remain.  '  Adela  went 
to  her  room,  and  the  old  gentleman,  after  be  bad  given 
all  necessary  directions,  drei^  me  into  the  library. 

"Tell  nte  all  yon  can,  Mr.  Haven,"  be  said.  "Ton 
were  in  tbe  snmmer-honae  ?" 

All  I  oonld  tell  was  soon  told,  not  omitting  my  own  love- 

"  Yon  think  Adela  loves  yon  ?"  be  asked. 
"Slie  haa  said  so," 


cams,  she  haa  been  slowly  reoorering  ber  health  and 
spirits,  nntU  Theodore's  return  threw  ber  back  again. 
To-nigbt  sbe  rouaad  herself,  I  think  now,  boping  to  aeft 
yon.     I  have  been  blind,  Oodfrey — bUnd  1" 

"Do  yon  feel,  sir,  that  I  have  been — ionooently,  benvea 
knows — tbe  murderer  of  your  nephew  ?" 

"No.  From  diildhood  Theodora  has  been  subject  to 
each  oonvnlsions  as  yon  witnessed.  There  was  an  injury 
to  tbe  brMn  in  bis  acbooldays,  that  was  never  cnred.  Any 
sudden  excitement  wonld  produce  oonvnlsions ;  and  wo 
have  been  freqnently  warned  that  a  sndden  violent  shock 
wonld  be  fataL  Doubtless  be  saw  the  ring  upon  yonr 
finger  at  the  St.  Oharles  to-day.  His  initials  ore  engraved 
insida,  T.  S.  Ix — Theodore  Bimon  Leoonrt.  He  orderod 
it  for  Adela  on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  sending  tbe  design 
to  Paris,  whera  a  friend  attended  to  tbe  commission.  Poor 
Theodore  1" 

We  sat  silent  for  soma  time,  I  scarcely  dared  speak  of 
my  own  afiairs  in  the  preaenoe  ol  death,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Adela.  If  she  looked  npon  ma  as  having  eanaed 
ber  cousin's  death,  oonld  she  ooosent  to  be  loy  wife  ? 

Monsienr  Leoonrt  broke  the  painful  atillnen  of  the 

"Godfrey,"  he  said,  gently,  "if  Adela  loves  yon,  re- 
member, I  will  gladly  giro  you  a  eon's  place  in  my  heart 
and  borne." 

A  year  we  gave  to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  dead,  and  tben  my 
fair  bride  oame  to  blaas  my  life,  witb  happy,  love-ht  eyes, 
and  no  cloud  upon  ber  lovely  face. 
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Fanahaw  was  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Ftinoe  of  Wales,  bnt 
the  i>0Tert7  of  the  rojaliste  mode  the  emolaments  very 
precariona. 

During  the  King's  stay  at  Hampton  Conrt  Mr.  Fanahaw 
\ras  maoh  abont  him,  and  it  -weA  at  this  time  that  the 
King  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  wife.     Oar  engraving 


represents  the  scene  where  Mr.  Fanshaw  introduced  the 
htdy  to  her  unfOTtonate  monarch,  whose  terrible  end  was 
drawing  so  near. 

Her  nameroos  adventures  and  daring  in  her  hnsband's 
behalf  are  told  in  her  memoirs*  which  she  wrote  in  1676, 
She  died  January  20th,  1680,  in  her  fifty-fif th  year. 


THE  DOVE  AND  THE  PIRATE. 


By  Thomas  Powell. 


Scvnr'AiffD-TR  BTT  yeors  had  rolled 

O'er  Beaben'a  head,  a  pirate  bold, 

Leader  of  a  lawless  horde 

By  the  right  of  strongest  sword. 

Yet  in  days  of  infancy 

He  had  prayed  at  mother*!!  knee. 

And  at  Jesn's  hallowed  ahrine 

Bang  the  senrloes  dlTlne; 

And  on  his  brow  the  priest  benign 

Had  thrioe  inscribed  the  holy  sign. 

Bat,  alas  I  he  strayed  from  Ood» 

And  slo's  fiery  pathway  trod. 

Till,  at  last,  we  find  him  now 

With  murder's  brand  upon  his  brow. 

0 

'  n. 

On  an  Island  hid  away 

In  Mexico's  refulgent  bay, 

Benben  lounged  beneath  a  tr«a 

In  an  Idle  reyerle; 

Por  his  pirate  crew  had  gone 

Cruising  near  the  Amasson— 

On  Its  godless  mission  bent. 

By  the  Demon  Baplne  sent 

Beuben  had  resigned  command 

To  the  second  of  his  band-- 

7or  he  remembered  as  he  lay 

'Twas  his  mother's  natal  day, 

And  for  her  sweet  memory 

Prom  orlme  one  day  he  would  be  free. 

8o  he  sent  his  horde,  while  he 

Lounged  alone  beneath  a  tree. 

In  a  solitude  so  deep, 

lYature  seemed  to  be  asleep; 

Dreaming,  as  the  sparkling  rUl 

Whispers  to  the  quiet  hill. 

While  the  rustling  of  the  boughs 

Breathes  to  air  their  Toloeless  tows— 

Nerer  till  that  hour  had  he 

Pelt  such  pure  tranquillity: 

Scenes  In  his  past  life  began 

To  unfold,  from  child  to  man 

(For  our  childhood  follows  stHl 

Our  after  life  of  good  and  ill)— 

Vision  after  vision  stole 

Mistily  before  his  soul. 

Till  It  seemed  a  thing  apart 

From  his  sln-lncrusted  heart: 

••  Would,**  sighed  he,  "  I  e'er  could  rest 

With  this  heaven  within  my  breast  1" 


Suddenly  his  heart  was  stirred 

By  low,  sweet  sounds—half  voice,  half  word— 

Melting  softly  on  the  air. 

Making  music  everywhere. 

Again  the  soothing  sound  was  heard— 

Twas  the  music  of  a  bird. 

The  cooing  of  a  gentle  dove. 

That  nestled  in  the  tree  above— 

She  was  speaking  to  her  love. 

As  the  bending  of  a  branch 

Loosens  the  vast  avalanche. 


So  this  murmur  seemed  to  bring 
Comfort  from  some  wondrous  spring. 
He  remembered,  when  a  child. 
The  cooing  of  the  wood-doves  wild. 
Which  above  the  cottage  eaves  , 

Kestled  in  the  bosoming  leaves; 
How  they  woke  him  in  the  mom« 
Cooing  to  the  day  Just  born; 
How  they  fed  his  listening  ear. 
When  the  blue-skied  noon  was  near— 
And  the  same  notes,  sweet  and  dim. 
Like  a  well-remembered  hymn. 
Sounded  on  hU  ear  once  mors, 
As  they  did  In  days  of  yore. 
As  tho*  Inspired  by  heavenly  power, 
He  rose  from  'neath  his  leafy  bower. 
And  sinking  on  his  knees,  began— 
"Jenus,  save  a  sinful  man  I 
Lift,  oh  1  lift,  thU  weight  of  sin 
Prom  my  dark  soul—leave  peace  therein  I*' 
Pra3rer  is  the  spirit's  morning  star, 
Which  tells  salvation  from  afarl 
Prayer  is  the  souI'a  all-saving  grace-* 
'Tls  gazing  on  God's  gracious  face: 
*'  And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  vilest  sinner  on  his  knees." 
He  knelt— a  crime-stained  man  of  pride; 
He  rose— a  alnner  purified  I 

IV. 

0*erweighted  by  his  pain  and  grief. 
He  wept  till  slumber  brouglit  relief. 
And  slept  till  momlog  came  once  more 
To  glorify  that  Island  shore. 
Again  he  knelt,  and  felt  the  balm 
Of  prayer  to  Christ  bring  holy  calm. 
As  Beuben  iixed  his  earnest  gaes 
Upon  the  sea  through  moniiJig's  ham. 
His  eyes  beheld  a  welcome  sight. 
Which  flUed  his  spirit  with  delight 
Por,  sailing  round  the  haadlami,  he 
Beheld  a  gallant  aigosy; 
Near  and  nearer  to  the  strand— 
At  length  the  strauger  sailors  UaUL 
The  pirate  sank  upen  his  knae. 
Crying,  *'The  Lord  has  resoued  mel** 

V. 

In  an  English  village  near 
The  sea,  where  rocks  their  summits  rear, 
A  weary  man,  all  travel-stained. 
Sitting  upon  a  stile  remained. 
He  was  musing  on  the  past- 
Years  had  flown  since  he  had  last 
Sat  amid  this  quiet  spot; 
lYear  it  was  his  mother's  cot. 
"  Does  she  live  V  the  wanderer  said. 
"God  in  heaven!  should  she  be  dead!" 
Twelve  long  years  have  gone  since  he 
Sought  his  fortunes  on  the  sea. 
"Well."  he  thought,  « I'll  know  my  fatal" 
Then  he  reached  the  cottage  gate. 
Where  his  mother  dwelt  when  he 
Sought  his  fortunes  on  the  sea. 
As  he  paused  the  gate  before. 
Some  one  opened  wide  the  door. 
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Tmi  ft  woman,  somowluit  bant 
With  age,  and  on  hor  Btlok  ahe  l«ant 
Twos  not  bU  mother,  but  be  knew 
Who  twaa,  that  etood  belore  hli  view— 
As  aoelent  nelfihbor ;  eoon  be  heard 
From  her  old  Upa  the  fatal  word. 
Bla  mothar  died  five  Tears  ago— 
Bin  died  In  poTertjaud  woe. 


nie  wanderer  alowlr  oroasMl  the  moor 

That  to  the  TlUage  oharoh;ard  led— 

The  silent  oit;  of  the  dead  I 

He  Btood  before  the  graaty  monnd 

With  roBtla  palingB  tenoed  around. 

And  aaw  upon  the  almple  Btone 

HlB  mother's  name.    "God'a  will  be  doner* 

The  wr«tohed  Benben  gioaoed,  and  fell 


"Bhe's  sleeping  In  the  ohnroh;ard  now 
That  OTOwna  yon  iilllook'B  qolet  brow." 
"  And  do  yon  not  remember  me— 
The  iQekieai  son  that  want  to  sea  7' 
The  woman  gave  a  sudden  start— 
"  The  son  who  broke  his  mother's  heutP' 
8he  gaud  at  him  with  atony  eye; 
The  Btracger  oonld  not  make  reply. 
Bfa«  looked  Bgaln-tlisn  oloeed  the  door; 


On  the  bare  gronDd  insanaibts. 
Thnngfaont  the  night  he  alnmbered  thsfo. 
And  when  the  morn  oama,  bright  and  fair, 
Three  short  test  ol  earth  diride. 
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LATE    REMORSE. 

By    TRANK    lee    BENEDICT. 
Pabi  X —  Chaptkb  V. 


It  wu  lato'tha  aaX  monung  when  WiUiam  Hndsoa 
preaented  Mnuelt  at  tb»  foundrj,  tud  be  leoeiTod  n  sluttp 
reprimuid  from  th«  foreman,  to  whloh  be  listened  in  anl- 
len  silenoe. 

He  had 
been  drink- 
ing tha  night 
before^  b  n  t 
there  «■■  no 
sign  of  it 
apparent  ex- 
cept that  be 
looked  paler 
than  nntal, 
and  bis  eyes 
sbone  wiib  a 
tronbled,  fe- 
verish light. 
Toward  the 
middle  of  tha 
forenoon  one 
of  tha  olarks 
oame  to  say 


thn 


sham 


wiffbed,  to 
see-  him  in 
h  i  a  private 
.  ofBoei  For 
tha  first  time, 
Hndaon  ra- 
eoUeoted  the   . 


bis  poekat, 
and  found  it 
thata.  Ha 
knew  that  bia 
nagliganoa 
bad  been  dis- 


anotber  mo- 
ment, this 
forgattalneai 

wonid  bava 
annoyed  him 
greatly,  and 
ha     w  o  n  1  d 


ed  his  sorrow 
without  haai- 
tation ;  bnt 
in   Us  prea- 

ent  mood,  the  "»•  *>JMM.r 

imai  that  ba  ' 

was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  his  employer  had  reason  to  be 
angry,  only  increased  his  stubborn  snllenness,  and  ren- 
derad  him  fnrioos  in  advanoe  at  the  reproof  which  he 
knew  awutad.  He  pnt  on  his  ooat,  and  walked  toward 
the  oonnting-bonse,  paying  no  attention  to  saveral  re- 
marka  hia  companion  offered. 
ToL  XL,  No.  5-37. 


After  a  brief  delay  in  the  onter  offloe,  a  door  opened, 
and'  the  dark  who  nad  snhunoned  him  from  tha  fonndry 
made  a  sign  Uiat  he  was  to  enter,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
bis  head  in 
a  oommisar- 
atinff  fashion, 
wbidi  eias- 
paratad  Will 
Hndaon'a  ill- 
hnmor  to  the 
last  extent. 

Mr.  Gree- 
ham  sat  at 
his  desk  near 
one  of  the 
windows,  but 
Willseaicdy 
glanoed  in 
hia  diieotion. 
AsbenrosBed 
the  thr^b- 
oldbecanght 
sight  of  a 
gentleman 
leaning  back 


Oresbam's 
deakihisayea 
fixed  upon  a 
newspaper; 
Will     reoog- 

8 t ranger 
whom  he  bad 
en  conn  tared 
at  tha  railway 
station  on 
the  prerions 
evanlng. 

"Oood- 
morning, 
Hudson," 
If  T.  Oreahsm 
ssid. 

Hudson  re- 
turned the 
salutation, 
with  bia  gaza 
fltill  fixed 
upon  the 
gentleman, 
who  jnst  than 
u.  BMOHS  pMasaoifs  asp  glanced     up 

'  ""■  from     hia 

paper  ;  thur  eyes  met,  bat  beyond  a  alight,  amnsad  smile, 
Kenneth  Alderlj  showed  no  sign  of  recognition. 

That  holf-amile  ezaaperated  ^ViXL  almost  beyond  endiir- 
auoa ;  he  had  a  quick  impulse  to  start  forward  end  assault 
his  eneniy  aa  he  sat,  snob  a  picture  of  indtdent  elegaaee. 
Sir.  Oreeham's  voioe  reoallad  tha  man  to  himselL 
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Step  this  way,  if  yoa  please,  Hndson,'*  he  said,  in  a 
cold,  displeased  tone.  "I  find  that  yoa  were  intrusted 
with  a  telegram  for  me  last  night,  which  you  promised  to 
deliver  at  once." 

Hudson  advanced  to  the  desk,  put  his  hand  in  his 
I>ooket,  drew  out  the  dispatch,  and  fiung  it  carelessly  down. 

'* There  it  is,"  he  said;  but  even  while  speaking,  his 
glance  went  back  to  Kenneth  Alderly,  who  had  abready 
resumed  his  occupation. 

*'  The  telegram  was  of  great  importance,"  continned  Mr. 
Qresham  ;  "  it  ought  to  have  been  answered  immediately. 
I  received  %  second  this  morning  to  ask  if  this  had  failed, 
and  I  found,  on  inquiry  at  the  office,  that  it  was  owing  to 
your  negligence  I  had  not  received  it" 

"I  suppose  it  w«s,"  returned  Hudson,  still  looking  at 
Kenneth  Alderly. 

*'  Have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
*' Except  for  receiving  this  second  telegram,  the  conse- 
quences of  your  unpardonable  carelessness  would  have 
be^n  a  heavy  loss  to  me.     What  excuse  have  you  to  offer  ?" 

Hudson  saw  another  faint  smile — of  approval  now— flit 
across  Alderly's  mouth.  He  turned  quickly  toward  his 
employer  and  said,  in  a  gruff  voice : 

"After  all,  I  am  hired  as  assistant  foreman  in  the  foundry, 
not  to  run  errands." 

"That  may  be ;  but  when  a  man  voluntarily  accepts  a 
oommission  he  fulfills  it — if  he  is  honest,"  returned  Mr. 
Qresham,  quietly. 

Impetuous  and  fiery  as  he  was,  under  ordinary  ciroum- 
stances  Will  Hudson  would  have  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  reproof ;  but  since  the  previous  evening  he  h^id  been  in 
a  state  of  mind  which  rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of 
exercising  his  reason. 

"  There's  nobody  going  to  tell  me  I'm  not  honest,"  he 
retorted,  savagely,  giving  one  hot  glance  at  his  employer, 
only  to  turn  quickly  away  and  fix  his  eyes  anew  upon  Mr. 
Alderly,  wishing  that  he  might  see  in  that  gentleman's  face 
some  sign  which  he  could  interpret  into  an  insult ;  but  Al- 
derly appeared  deaf  to  what  was  passing.  "  Nobody— I 
don't  care  who  he  is — shall  tell  me  that  1"  added  Will, 
goaded  afresh  by  this  very  indifference. 

Mr.  Qresham's  brows  met  in  a  heavy  frown  ;  he  looked 
atemly  at  Hudson  from  under  their  shelter. 

•*  Have  you  been  drinking  ?"  he  asked.     ' ' 

'*rm  as  sober  as  he  is,"  cried  Hudson,  waving  his  hand 
toward  Kenneth,  with  a  frantic  desire  to  induce  him  to 
speak.  "  I  suppose  he  put  the  idea  in  your  head  ?  He 
accused  me  of  it" 

"  Beally,  Hudson,  I  think  you  are  a  little  out  of  your 
tnind,"  returned  his  employer,  glancing  at  his  guest,  who 
had  neither  stirred  nor  looked  up.  "  Do  you  mean  to  add 
to  your  original  offense  by  being  impertinent  to  a  gentle- 
man in  my  office  ?" 

"  I'm  not  the  dirt  under  his  feet  1"  exclaimed  Will, 
lashed  to  frenzy  by  his  inability  to  make  his  enemy  seem 
aware  of  his  presence.  "  I  told  him  so  last  night,  and  I  say 
it  again." 

"You  most  not  say  anything  more  here,  William,"  said 
Mr.  Gresham. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  come  if  you  hadn't  sent  for  me,"  an- 
swered Hudson.  "I  suppose  your  fine  mister  there 
thought  he'd  like  to  see  me  trampled  on  a  bit— since  he 
didn't  dare  try  it  himselt" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Alderly,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  but 
his  visitor  only  nodded  good-naturedly,  as  if  the  matter 
were  not  worth  mentioning.  "lam  afraid  this  man  has 
been  drinking.  They  told  me  he  used  to  have  the  habit, 
but  he  18  in  general  so  sensible  a  fellow,  that  I  had  no  idea 
he  ever  indulged  nowadays." 
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Yes,  it  ia  pretty  evident  what  ails  him,"  Alderly  said, 
just  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  and  letting  them  rest 
for  a  second  on  Hudson's  angry  face. 

"It's  a  lie!"  shouted  Will  "Do  you  6ear?  It's  a 
Ue!" 

"William  Hudson,  you  are  discharged,"  said  Mit 
Gresham. 

"I've  discharged  myself,  you  mean,"  retorted  WUL 

Mr.  Gresham  rang  tiie  hand-bell  that  stood  on  the  table, 
and  as  a  clerk  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  summons  he 
said: 

"  Eogers,  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  cashier  to  pay  Wil' 
liam  Hudson  his  wages.  I  have  dismissed  him  for  gross 
misconduct  If  he  does  not  take  his  money  and  go  quietlj 
away,  send  for  a  constable  to  arrest  him." 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Hudson  ;  "  I  ain't  one  of  the  noisy 
sort  Good-morning,  Mr.  Gresham.  And  as  for  my  ftse 
gentleman  there,  'tain't  worth  while  to  bid  him  good-bj ; 
we're  pretty  sure  to  meet  again." 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  clerk.  As  soon  as 
they  were  alone  Mr.  Gresham  said  to  his  companion  : 

"I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies,  Alderly.  In  all  the 
years  I  have  been  in  business,  I  never  had  such  a  soene  in 
my  office  before.  The  fellow  must  be  drunk,  and  crazy  to 
boot,  to  fancy  he  knew  you." 

"Oh,  I  remember  his  face.  I  saw  him  at  the  station 
last  night,"  replied  Kenneth,  carelessly,  and  related  the 
circumstances  which  had  occurred,  but  in  a  way  that 
showed  he  was  amused  rather  than  angry.  "And  really," 
he  added,  "I  bhould  be  sorry  to  have  you  discharge  him. 
on  my  account,  if  he  is  a  good  workman ;  he'll  be  soriy 
enough  when  he  gets  sober,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a 
lesson  that  will  cure  him. " 

"I  should  have  discharged  him  in  any  case/*  Mr. 
Gresham  said ;  "he  is  an  excellent  workman,  but  I  never 
tolerate  drinking  in  aiiy  person  who  holds  a  responsible 
position  such  as  lus  was.  The  matter  is  settled  ;  he  must 
find  another  place. " 

"  He  will  do  so  nfithont  difficulty,  I  should  think.  He 
looks  as  if  he  were  a  capable  fello^  ^heu  he  is  right  ia 
his  head." 

"  Oh,  yes — unusually  so.  If  he  had  a  little  education, 
he  would  make  an  invaluable  foreman.  But  there's  na 
hope  for  a  man  who  drinks  ;  it  is  a  vice  I  have  no  pify  lor 
— I  have  made  that  a  rule'. " 

"A  very  necessary  one  in  your  business,  I  should  sey,'^ 
returned  Alderly,  in  a  tone  that  dismissed  the  subject 
He  rose  and  approached  the  desk,  taking  up  a  bundle  of 
papers  lying  there.  "These  were  what  you  wanted  me  to 
look  over,  I  think  ?  I'll  do  it  while  you  write  your  let- 
ters, and  afterward  we  can  transact  our  little  affisur  as  soon 
as  you  like," 

"If  I  hadn't  a  conscience,  I  might  compliment  you  br 
pretending  to  think  your  energy  rose  from  methodical 
habits,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  laughing  ;  "  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  is  only  because  anything  approaching  business  is 
hateful  to  yoa,  and  you  want  to  get  it  over  as  fast  as  yoa 


can. 
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"  I  don't  think  I  should  hate  business  ;  it^s  never  come 
in  my  way  to  know  much  about  it,"  replied  Alderly.  "In 
fact,  I've  a  great  admiration  for  a  man  who  has  talent 
enough  to  build  up  his  own  fortunes  thereby." 

"  You  scarcely  imbibed  that  opinion  from  your  mother, 
I  fancy,"  Mr.  Gresham  said,  rather  dryly. 

"  Naturally,  much  as  I  love  my  mother,  there  must  be 
matters    upon  which  we  differ,"  Alderly   answered,   hi» 
voice  growing  a  shadow  graver  and  more  oeremoniouflL 
I    "And,  of  course,  you  know  I  meant  no  disrespect  to 
her  by  my  remark,"  Mr.  Gresham  said,  regarding  him 
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with  a  searohiiig  glance,  in  whidi  was  plainly  Yisible  that, 
in  spite  of  bia  desire  to  be  ooorteooB  and  cordial^  he  did 
not  mean  to  soffer  anj  airs  of  sifperioritj  on  the  part  of 
the  son  of  the  haughtiest^  most  domineering  woman  he 
had  ever  known— at  whose  hands,  too,  he  had  in  younger 
days  endured  humiliations  which  many  men  would  haye 
found  difficult  to  forgiya 

**  Of  course,  I  know  that  I"  Alderly  exdaimed,  laying 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Gresham's  shoulder  as  he  spoke^  with  a 
frank  smile  which  lighted  up  his  face  in  a  maryelous  fssh- 
ion.  **  I  meant  just  what  I  said,  too.  I  admire  immensely 
a  man  with  a  tfdent  for  business ;  and,  if  you  won't  think 
me  impertinent,  let  me  add  that  I  put  you  at  the  head  of 
the  list" 

"Well,  what  I  haye  and  am,  I  may  safely  say  I  owe  to 
myself,"  returned  Mr.  Qreshanu  "I  began  the  world 
without  a  shilling.  One  thing  is  sure— I  neyer  defrauded 
any  man  ;  I  neyer  took  adyantage  of  any  man's  exigencies. 
I  may  be  hard  and  stern  in  many  ways,  but  at  least  there 
is  no  point  in  my  past  life  that  I  shrink  from  looking  back 
upon." 

"And  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  when  a  man  has 
reached  fifty,"  said  Alderly.  "Most  of  us  haye  to  draw  a 
Tail  oyer  a  good  many  things  before  we  reach  thirty,  if  we 
want  to  be  at  ease  with  ourselyes." 

*'  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Ghresham,  "  I  neyer  had  any  leisure  for 
the  sort  of  sins  which  are  called  yenial  in  rich,  idle  young 
genUemen."  Then,  a  little  disturbed  by  the  contemptuous 
ring  in  his  own  Toice,  he  added,  with  a  smile  :  "though 
for  that  yery  reason,  I  need  not  pride  myself  on  haying 
escaped  them — ^perhaps  there  is  no  merit  due  me." 

"  Periiaps  not,  though  idleness  certainly  is  a  poor  ex- 
cuse for  committing  them,"  returned  Alderly. 

He  liked  getting  Mr.  Gresham  upon  the  ground  of  per- 
Bonal  reminiscences,  eager  to  know  more  about  this  man, 
whom  he  respected  not  only  because  he  knew  that  his  own 
father  had  highly  esteemed  him,  but  because  he  knew 
Taguely  that  in  his  early  days  he  had  straggled  through 
difficulties  which  would  haye  daunted  and  utterly  defeated 
a  nature  oast  in  a  less  resolute  mold.  But  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Gresham's  career  Alderly  knew  yery  little.  His  father 
had  died  when  he  was  a  young  boy,  and  he  had  neyer 
seen  his  old  friend  but  twice  before  this  present  meeting. 
From  what  his  mother  had  said,  he  had  got  the  idea  that 
he  should  find  a  man  of  limited  education,  and  the  per- 
sonal habits  and  manners  of  a  person  accustomed  to  an 
Inferior  rank  of  life.  Their  conyersation  of  the  preyioos 
erening  had  proyed  his  nustake.  Mr.  Gresham  possessed 
a  fund  of  wide  and  yaried  information  ;  busy  as  his  life 
was,  he  found  leisure  for  extensiye  reading  ;  matters  con- 
nected with  his  business  had  thrica  taken  him  to  foreign 
lands,  and  he  seemed  to  haye  seen  more  in  his  brief  yisits, 
and  seen  it  understandingly,  than  many  idle  people  who 
dawdle  about  Europe  for  years.  His  manners  were  charm- 
ing, polished,  and  yet  natural  ;  a  certain  abruptness  yisible 
now  and  then,  which  reminded  Alderly  of  the  manners  of 
peyeral  famous  old  military  men  he  bad  known  ;  and  his 
stately,  upright  carriage  and  resolute  face  carried  out  the 
impression. 

But  their  long  talk  had  been  confined  to  general  sub- 
jects, and  the  impression  left  was  as  pleasant  in  Mr. 
Gresham's  mind  as  in  his  own  ;  and  that  gentleman  had 
aaid  to  his  sister  in  the  morning,  with  a  satisfied  air : 

*'  He  is  his  faUier's  son,  out  and  out-^nothing  of  that 
woman  about  him,  in  looks  or  ideas.  Seeing  how  he  has 
escaped  her  pernicious  influence  makes  me  hope  she 
mayn't  quite  haye  spoiled  Florence." 

He  was  thinking  something  of  the  same  sort  now,  as  he 
iMt  looking  at  the  young  man»  and  he  said,  suddenly  ; 


"Alderly,  I  owe  your  father  the  greatest fkyor  I  erer 
receiyed  at  any  human  being's  hands — he  helped  me  with 
my  studies.  Your  grandfather's  country  place  was  near 
the  town  where  I  was  employed — ^I  was  only  eighteen,  and 
your  father  about  the  same  age— he  was  in  ooUege,  which 
was  near  enough  so  that  he  liyed  at  home." 

"  I  remember  hearing  him  aay  you  made  aoquaintanoa 
in  a  railway  accident,"  said  Alderly,  "  and  he  was  so  struck 
by  your  coolness  and  courage  that " 

"We  both  did  our  duty,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gresham, 
"  WeU,  that  was  the  beginning,  and  during  tiie  next  four 
years  we  were  close  friends,  in  spite  of  the  diffiarence  in  our 
I>osition." 

"And  remained  so  always." 

"Yes ;  though  the  eyents  of  life  separated  ns,  and  we 
did  not  often  meet  after  that  time." 

"I  hope  it  doesn't  seem  rude  to  ask  questions,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  laid  the  groundwork  for  your 
fortune^  so  large  as  it  is,"  Alderly  said. 

"A  million — somewhat  oyer,"  Mr.  Gresham  replied, 
simply.  "  I  don't  go  about  boasting,  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you." 

Alderly  was  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum ; 
he  had  already  diBCoyered,  by  the  extent  of  Mr.  Gresham's 
business  operations  and  the  style  in  which  he  liyed,  that 
his  mother  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  gentleman 
had  only  accumulated  a  moderate  fortune,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  that  his  wealth  had  attained  such  yast 
proportions. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  Oroesus,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly ;  "I  am  not  worth  half  that  amount,  though  I 
thought  myself  tolerably  well  furnished  with  this  world's 
goods." 

"  And  so  you  are.  I  should  haye  been  perfectly  con-^ 
tent  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  Mr. 
Gresham  replied.  "But  yery  often  when  fortune  begins 
to  smile  on  a  man,  she  can't  be  good-natured  enough.  A 
few  years  more  will  double  my* present  income,  and  make 
it  a  great  deal  larger  than  any  one  human  being  ought  to 
possess." 

"At  all  eyents,  in  your  case  fortune  has  seemed  lesa 
blind  than  she  often  appears,"  retrumed  Kenneth  ;  "  the 
money  in  your  hands  will  be  used  to  good  purpose." 

"I  hope  so— yes,  I  belieye  so—I  should  despise  myself 
if  I  did  not,"  Mr.  Gresham  said.  "But  the  richer  a  man 
grows,  the  greater  become  his  responsibilities ;  there  is 
something  almost  oppressiye  in  contemplating  so  important 
a  stewardship— for  that  is  all  it  ibl" 

"  Yes,  of  course— only  few  people  remember  that.'* 

"  No  ;  if  they  did,  the  world  would  be  different" 

"And  you  have  built  up  this  wealth  by  your  own  exer- 
tions ;  beginning,  too,  a  poor  man  1"  . 

"  I  haye  been  wonderfully  fayored ;  for  many,  many 
years  eyery thing  I  haye  undertaken  has  prospered,"  Mr. 
Gresham  replied. 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  the  talent  and  the  industry — ^the 
ability  to  take  adyantage  of  opportunities— was  your  own." 

"For  what  was  the  groundwork,  I  haye  to  thank  your 
father,"  Mr.  Gresham  said.  "  The  education  he  assisted 
me  to  get  by  his  personal  exertions— a  much  greater  fayor 
than  if  he  had  giyen  money— enabled  me  to  take  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  in  this  yery  establishment  which  I  am  now 
master  of." 

"  Then  you  began  your  operations  here  ?" 

**Yes;  as  one  of  the  head  clerks.  The  business  wca 
smaU  then  ;  there  were  two  partners,  neither  of  them  yery 
efficient." 

"  Then  your  head  must  haye  been  inyaluable  fo  them.'^ 

"It  was  of  use^  oertninly,"  Mr,  Gresham  repliedi  with  n 
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amileu  ''Indeed*  I  need  not  be  modest— I  was  inTaliiable 
^thej  would  haye  beesn  bankrapte  within  two  yean,  bat 
for  my  exertions  and  adrice." 

"  They  were  sensible  enoogh  to  see  that,  then,  and  bind 
yon  fast  to  their  interests  ?" 

''The  oldest  partner  was,  but  his  f^iHng  health  made 
him  of  slight  weight  His  associate,  Mr.  Malvern,  would 
have  kept  me  merely  a  clerk,  if  he  oonld  ;  but,  natorally, 
that  did  not  soit  mew  I  had  been  a  hard  student — 1  had  a 
oertoia  talent  as  an  inventor  ;  some  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery which  I  introduced  showed  Malvern  what  I  could 
do  for  them,  and,  of  course,  after  that,  possessing  a 
stronger  will  than  hiB,  I  took  my  own  way." 

"  How  long  before  you  became  a  partner  ?" 

"  Three  years.  It  was  only  on  those  conditions,  and 
that  the  business  should  be  left  to  my  management,  that  I 
consented  to  go  oh.  Matters  were  in  a  bad  state,  Malvern 
had  been  speculating,  and  ruin  stared  them  in  the  &ce." 

"  You  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  good  purpose  ?" 

"Yes.  When  I  was  thirty- two  the  eldest  partner  died ; 
I  bought  out  his  heirs,  and  I  bought  out  Malvem— liber- 
ally, too — and  from  the  time  I  was  left  alone  everything 
prospered  and  grew,  until  you  see  where  I  am." 

He  told  the  whole  simply ;  it  was  evident  that  his  suc- 
cess had  no  more  fostered  his  vanity  than  it  had  rendered 
him  purse-proud  and  mercenary. 

"  Well,  you  certainly  are  one  of  the  few  men  who  can 
boldly  assert  that  life  is  satisfactory  and  worth  living," 
Alderly  said. 

"Pecuniary  success  is  not  everything,"  Mr.  Gresham 
replied,  somewhat  sadly.  "I  have  had  my  troubles, 
heavy  ones,  but  I  think  they  have  not  left  me  either  hard 
or  bitter." 

"  I  am' sure  of  that,"  Alderly  said. 

"When  I  was  thirty-eight,"  pursued  Mr.  Ghresham,  med- 
itatively, led  on  by  his  companion's  interest  to  more  ample 
disclosures  than  he  had  dreamed  of  making,  "I  found  my- 
self, if  not  rich,  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  business.  It 
was  then  I  saw  your  father  ag^,  for  the  first  time  in 
years.    I  had  gone  to  New  York,  and  we  met  accidentally." 

"And  I  know  he  must  have  been  glad  to  renew  your  old 
friendship." 

"We  were  both  glad." 

"  And  there  you  met  my  mother's  half-sister.  Mrs.  Den- 
ham.  I  suppose  then  you  found  leisure  to  hXi  in  love," 
Alderly  said. 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  a  serious  matter,  as  love  must  be  to  a 
man  at  that  age,"  Mr.  Gresham  answered,  gravely. 

He  began  arranging  some  letters  on  the  table,  turning 
his  head  away.  Alderly  was  sorry  that  he  had  spoken ; 
he  knew  little  about  the  details,  but  he  was  aware  that  in 
many  respects  Mr.  Gresham's  marriage  had  not  been  a 
happy  one. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  while,  Mr. 
Gresham  busy  with  memories  of  which  he  could  not  speak 
to  Kenneth  Alderly,  of  iall  people,  because  the  troubles  he 
had  endured  had  been  caused  by  the  young  man's  mother. 

At  the  time  Mr.  (Gresham  met  his  future  wife  she  was  a 
young  widow,  with  one  little  girl ;  only  a  twdvemonth  be- 
fore she  had  been  flung  suddenly  from  wealth  and  luxury 
into  the  humiliating  position  of  a  mere  dependent  upon 
her  kindred.  Mrs.  Alderly  loved  her  dearly,  but  her  affec- 
tion was  of  the  sort  which  is  only  another  name  for  tyr- 
anny. She  expected  her  relative  to  see  with  her  eyes  and 
hear  with  her  ears,  and  had  already  a  marriage  in  store  for 
her  as  soon  as  the  term  for  her  mourning  should  finish. 
When  her  husband  presented  the  "iron  man,"  as  Mrs.  Al- 
derty  strays  called  Mr.  Gresham,  that  lady  was  at  first  in- 
dignant, then  scornfully  indifliarent,    She  was  obliged  to 


go  to  Cuba  and  remain  for  several  months,  on  accoant  of 
her  health,  imd  as  the  Southern  climate  disagreed  sig^oatlj 
both  with  Mr.  Alderly  tfnd  her  sister,  she  had  to  go  alone ; 
so  during  his  frequent  visits  to  New  York  that  Winter,  Mc 
Gresham  made  his  friend's  house  his  homa 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  pretty,  but  frivolous,  weak- 
minded  young  widow,  and  she — partly  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  partly  because  she  oould  nevor  any  No^  and  her 
wooer's  energy  and  strength  of  will  impressed  her  greatly 
— consented  to  marry  him.  Mr.  Alderly  oonsidersd  tbe 
match  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  little  woman,  and 
perhaps  in  secret  envied  her  the  possibility  of  escaping 
from  the  thraldom  of  his  wife's  adauiantine  will,  under 
which  he  had  suffered  more  than  the  world  ever  knew. 

He  felt  certain  that  his  haughty  mate  would  return  and 
break  off  the  marriage  if  she  were  informed  that  anything 
of  the  kind  was  in  prospect ;  and,  on  her  side,  Mrs.  Den- 
ham  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  her  domineering  sxstet. 
Unknown  to  Mr.  Gresham,  the  pair  kept  the  engagem^t 
a  secret  from  Mrs.  Aiderl^  ,  and  the  first  intimation  the 
haughty  lady  received,  x^  the  news  that  her  relative  had 
actually  married  the  "iron  man  "I 

She  never  forgave  her  husband— but  thai  did  not  matter 
much,  as  he  died  some  nine  months  later.  For  nearly  two 
years  she  rejected  her  sister's  overtures  for  pardon,  but 
then  came  news  which  caused  her  affection  to  assert  itself 
strongly  enough  to  overcome  her  anger.  Mra  Gresham 
had  given  birth  to  a  child  which  only  lived  for  a  few 
hours,  and  dispatches  warned  Mra.  Aldeily  that  if  she  de- 
sired to  see  her,  she  must  hasten,  as  there  was  slight  hope 
that  the  sick  lady's  life  could  be  saved. 

Mrs.  Alderly  journeyed  out  to  Laug^ton,  and  establiahed 
herself  in  her  brother-in-law's  hous^  ignoring  his  presence 
as  completely  as  if  he  did  not  exist  Cora  Gresham  reco?* 
ered,  and  her  sister's  influence  became  more  despotic  over 
her  than  of  old.  The  silly  little  woman  was  weary  of  the 
quiet  life  she  led,  and  her  relative's  arts  helped  to  incfeass 
her  vague  discontent  into  what  she  believed  an  absolute 
repulsion  toward  her  husband,  as  a  sordid  tyrant  who 
found  a  cruel  pleasure  in  forcing  her  to  waste  tiie  last 
remains  of  youth  and  beauty  in  dull  seclusion. 

Mr.  Gresham  was  called  away  on  busiiMSs.  When  he 
returned,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  taken  her  daughter 
and  gone  home  with  Mra  Alderly — a  brief,  insolent  let- 
ter from  the  latter  lady  stating  that  for  the  present,  at 
leasts  his  wife  declined  even  to  see  him. 

Eighteen  months  elapsed  before  he  sueoeeded  in  getting 
her  back.  He  loved  the  creature  with  a  doting  affeotioo 
which  was  the  one  weakness  of  his  life,  and  so  forgave 
her.  She  was  heartily  weary  of  her  sister's  autooratio 
rule,  and  glad  to  escape— he  absolutely  stole'her  and  her 
chfld  out  of  Mrs.  Alderiy's  house,  and  carried  them  home 
again.  Then  followed  a  few  months  of  peace,  even  hap- 
piness, for  the  pair ;  but  at  their  expiration,  Mra.  Gresham 
was  seized  with  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally  after 
several  weeks  of  great  sufferings 


Ohapteb  Y  L 

A  KNOCK  at  the  door  roused  Mr.  €h»sham  from  the  bit- 
ter memories  which  had  oppressed  him.  He  laid  down 
the  letter  a  clerk  had  brought,  and  as  soon  as  the  man 
left  the  room,  turned  toward  his  companion,  struck  by  a 
reflection  which  could  not  fail  to  have  great  weight  vri& 
a  generous  natura  His  sudden  eHenoe  and  absorplioa 
might  appear  to  the  young  man  as  a  tacit  expression  of 
reproof  and  dislike  toward  his  mother^  and  that  would  be 
an  actual  disoourtesy»  since  he  had  invited  Kenneth  to  be 
lusguesi 
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"A16arlj,"be  sud,  "  ve  have  Btra^ed  on  msttenldid 
not  mean  to  talk  o^  bat  now  I  mnst  ageak  opanlf,  lest 
joa  should  uuBondMitwLd  sof  fedingB.  I  don't  knor 
how  mndi  oi  littta  tdbt  notbK  fiu  ooafidsd  to  jaa,  bnt 
yon  are  swsn  Ifaat  riia  did  not  like  my  mmjing  her 

"She  hu  novmsBid  mooh,"  Kenneth  lepTied;  "I  do 
know  that  ihs  thought  heisalf  ill>b«at«d  beoansa  she  wu 
kept  in  ignoranoa  nntil  joa  were  aotnall;  manied.  Ono 
could  soaroelf  bloae  ho'  for  being  hart  and  angt;." 

"  It  was  vet?  wrong ;  bat  I  never  dreamed  that  she  bad 
not  been  told,"  Mr.  Oresham  answered. 

"Oh,  that  alters  eveijthbg  !"  oriad  Kenneth.  "I  shall 
write  her  that ;  it  will  change  her  feelings  entirelr." 

Mr.  Oreeham  knew  lliat  the  lad;  was  well  aware  he  hod 
Lad  neithfiE  part  nor  knowledge  as  to  the  deception  prao- 
liaed  npon  hur,  bat  ha  voald  not  sa;  this  to  her  son. 

"It  was  natoial  enough  she  shonld  be  displeased  at'the 
marriage,"  ha  went  on,  oalmly.  "Aloag  with  her  English 
dcaeent,  yovx  mother  inherited  all  sorts  of  uLuB-prei  adices, 
which  seem  to  me  Btraoga  anongh  in  this  oentnry  even 
in  a  monarohiiial  ooantry  ;  donblj  so  in  onr  repabUcan 
land.  Kp  person  in  her  family  or  yonr  father'u  had  ever 
been  conneoted  with  trade,  or  even  a  profession,  so  her 
Bister's  marriage  waa  a  blow. " 

"  But  it  was  the  secreoy  that  hart  her,"  pleaded  Ken- 
neth. ' '  Still,  she  fbigavo  it,  I  know  she  vicdted  yon,  and 
yonr  wife  want  to  her  in  town." 

"Yea,"  Mr.  Oresham  said,  qnietly  aa  ovar.  "When 
she  came  here  I  had  not  bnilt  the  house  I  lire  in  now  ;  all 
the  sarronndings  eeemed  poor  and  mean  to  her.  I  always 
had  to  sea  my  way  oleariy  before  I  lannohed  into  expenaa 
Bat  those  details  are  nnimportant ;  I  only  do  not  want 
yon  to  think  that  Z  have  any  harsh  feeling  toward  year 
mother." 

' '  And  I  am  oertoin  that  If  you  ever  get  really  to  know 
each  other — wliich  I  troat  you  will — yoa  will  be  warm 
Irian  da,"  cried  Kenneth. 

Mr,  Oreeham  ntterad  aome  polite  response  ;  he  had  no 
mind  to  embitter  his  life  by  hatred.  Indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  more  of  his  atep-daughter,  ho  wonld  gladly  have 
welcomed  Mis.  AJderly  to  his  home,  in  spite  of  the  last 
and  oraelest  wrong  she  had  done  him.  She  bad  a  aeoond 
time  relented,  and  eame  to  Langhton  dnring  her  riater's 
final  illneaa ;  was  there  when  the  lady  died,  actuated  by 
a  determination  to  get  at  least  a  partial  control  over  her 
nieoe,  as  Mrs,  Oresham,  shortly  before  her  death,  bad  been 
left  a  fortnoe  In  charge  for  her  danghter  by  one  of  her 
first  husband's  reUtirea. 

Mrs.  Atderly  anooaeded  in  persnading  the  dying  woman 
to  leave  her  joined  with  Ur.  Oresham  in  the  gnardianahip 
of  Floreaoe  Denham  ;  in  fact,  the  step-father  wasleftwith- 
out  power  or  voioe,  ^wept  where  the  management  of  the 
girl's  money  was  concenied.  All  matters  pertaining  to 
Florence's  edacation  were  relegated  to  the  annt,  and  aft«r 
her  thirteenth  year,  MnL  Alderly's  house  was  to  be  bar 
home.  There  were  oartain  stipulations  in  legard  to  visits 
to  Mr.  Oresham,  bnt  these  Mrs.  Alderly  had  .contrived 
nearly  always  to  avoic^  so  that  he  had  seen  little  of  the 
young  ludy,  and  felt  confident  her  aunt  had  inspired  her 
with  opinions  ol  him  whieh  were  utterly  falsa,  Bnt  he 
was  glad  to  find  Kenneth  so  different  from  what  he  had 
expected— so  like  hia  fatbo— and  began  already  to  hope 
that  this  renewal  of  acqmrintanoe  with  his  old  friend's  son 
might  ba  the  maana  of  wtmrtirrnn  muoh  that  was  so  nainfnl  I 
to  his  aflecti 
"I  am  T«i 
for  consulta 
you  out  hei 


ing,  and  I  trust  the  visit  will  ba  as  plaaaant  to  yoa  as  I  am 
snreldutllfindit," 

"I  know  it  wiII,''theyonngmMiiwtii»ed,  gtaapIngliiB 
hand  warmly,  with  the  Irapaldve  demonalMtlvsneBs  whidi 
WBi  natural  to  him,  but  bo  at  varianoa  with  his  rather 
haughty  faee,  that  new  aoqnainbnces  were  always  sni> 
prised  when  they  first  witnessed  an  exhibition  thereof. 
"As  I  wrote  you,  my  mother  and  I  both  thonght  it  ex- 
ceedingly oonrteons  to  consult  na,  since  Flonnoe's  money 
matters  are  entirely  In  your  aontroL" 

The  motive  of  Mr.  Greeham's  request  had  been  changes 
which  he  oonld  at  this  time  eOwA  in  the  investment  of  hia 
etepdanghter's  fortune ;  changes  whioh  might  probably 
increase  her  already  ample  income,  but  were  at  all  events 
neoeasary,  as  he  had  discovered  that  certain  bonds  and 
stocks,  to  a  large  amoon^  were  in  a  aomeirtiat  doubtful 
condition.  He  had  not  ohosan  to  act  entirely  on  his  own 
reaponaibility,  though  he  was  tree  to  do  ao,  and  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  Kenneth  had  greatly 
pleased  the  yoong  man. 

Mrs,  Alderly  could  not,  of  oonrse;  oppose  her  son's  going 
to  I^nghtan,  nor  could  she  refuse  a  scorufnl  leoognidoa 
of  her  brother-in-law's  bnainees  abilities,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  he  waa  right  in  hia  plan,  though  she  tried  to 
prevent  her  son's  accepting  the  invitation  to  stop  at  hia 
houBc.  But  Kenneth  would  not  listen,  declaring  that  hia 
first  act  should  not  be  an  insolL  Bo,  tiiough  Mr&  Alderlj 
might  inwardly  rage,  she  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point 

"  And  now  I  must  get  to  my  letters — that  whole  pOs 
most  be  answered  this  morning,"  Mr.  Oresham  a^id,  after 
a  few  mora  words  concerning  the  bnaineas  matter.  "Xiook 
over  these  papers  while  I  do  my  work.  I  have  written 
you  enough  and  told  you  enough  about  what  I  propose, 
for  yon  to  understand  the  whole  affair  after  yoa  bavs 
examined  theee  accounts ;  then  yon  ahall  give  me  yoor 
opinion." 

"  Of  oonne,!  am  certain  in  advance  that  yon  are  right," 
Alderly  replied ;  "  you  are  not  likely  to  err  in  yonr  judg- 
ment in  a  matter  of  this  kind." 

Still,  I  want  yoa  to  be  perfectly  oonversant  with  all 
the  details,  and  arrive  at  a  decision  of  your  own,"  Mr. 
Oresham  said.  "  Unless  yon,  as  yonr  mother's  represent- 
ative, entirely  coincide,  I  ahall  not  make  the  special  new 
investments  whioh  ofier,  though  I  shall  retire  those  which 
I  disapprove ;  I  must  do  that,  because  I  have  private  in- 
formation, as  I  wrote^on,  that  shows  the  absolute  neces- 

"Tes  ;  yon  cannot  hesitate  aboat  that,"  Alderly  said. 

And  now  I  will  try  to  bring  such  head  aa  I  can  boast  of 
to  the  business,  and  if  yon  think  my  opinion  worth  hav- 
ing, it  shall  be  at  your  service." 

Mr.  Oresham  nodded,  and  tamed  to  his  oorrespondenea. 

Ttj  aa  he  might  to  fix  hia  mind  npon  the  pagea  of  fig- 
ures and  explanations,  Kenneth  Alderly  found  his  thoaghts 
straying  far  from  the  subject  in  hand — away,  too,  from  any 
food  for  reflection  be  might  have  fonnd  in  the  details  Mr. 
Oresham  bad  given  of  his  past,  and  the  determination 
which  had  already  presented  itself  to  the  young  man  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  closer  ao- 
~  jUnco  between  bis  mother  and  bis  father's  old  friend, 
certain  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  them  really  to  know 
each  other,  for  a  mataal  zeapeet  and  admiration  to  grow 
rapidly  up  between  them. 

KenneUi  admired  and  nvsrsBoed  his  mother  with  eiag- 
mtrtited  devotion  :  she  bad  but  one  fanlt  in  his  e* 
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h«  most  olunaiiig  qiuIitiH.  Sh«  -waa,  too,  a  vonun  as 
.generous  uid  charitable  in  her  ordinary  opinions  aa  vith 
ber  peonniai;  means,  nnlsss  some  nofortonate  person  i-sn 
«oaDt«r  to  some  important  plan  ahe  dwired  to  carry  ont : 
then  ahe  proved  ntterlj  onBompalona,  and  iroold  aveep 
the  o&bnder  rathlessly  from  her  path,  and,  irith  a  smiling 
face,  go  on  to  snooees  —  naj,  if  it  had  been  aeoassai^ 
to  trample  her  rictim's  honor  and  life  nnder  her  feet 
in  order  to  gain  the  deeiied  gosl,  she  would  not  have 
hesitated. 

Kenneth's  tbonghta  had  gone  back  with  eager  expect- 
»nej  to  the  J07  and  antidpalioa  which  had  kept  him  wake- 
ful nearly  the  night  throngh,  and  given  a  new  beant;  to 
the  morning  when  he  rose.  There  conld  ka  no  donbt,  no 
fear  of  mistake ;  ha  bad  again  been  brought  within  reach 
of  the  beantifnl  girl  who  had  for  so  many  months  eladed 
his  aearoh,  and  the  feeling  that  this  had  been  the  work  of 
destiny,  and  mnat  bold  iasnes  of  paramount  importance  in 
hia  fntnre,  added  to  his  eager  excitement. 

Mr.  Oreshom  looked  np  anddenljr,  and  held  oat  a  letter, 
saying: 

"  Here  is  a  note,  Aldertj,  from  that  Miss  Stnart  we  were 
speaking  of  last  night ;  see  what  a  pretty  hand  she  writes. 
Sy-the-way,  yon  think  yon  have  met  her,  do  yon  not  ?" 

"  Yea,"  Alderiy  replied. 

Had  he  wonted  oonflrmation  that  his  hope  was  oertaiQ, 
he  had  it  in  the  graoefnl  writing  ha  gazed  at  so  earnestly  ; 
iie  had  seen  it  many  timea,  and  it  was  too  peonlior  to  mis- 
take. 

The  test  o(  the  morning  and  the  altemoonwere  honis 
of  impatient  woiUnR;  ha  knew  that  it  was  nseless  to 
set  forth  npon  his  errand  nntil  late,  as  Elinor  Stnart's 
datiea  wonld  keep  her  oconpied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day. 

Bnt  his  probation — oh,  it  seemed  almost  as  long  aa  those 
weary  preceding  months  had  done — was  over  at  length. 
Ha  walked  down  to  the  village,  and  passed  along  the  ram- 
bling  street  in  which  stood  the  little  aohoolhonae  Mr. 
-Oreaham  had  pointed  ont  the  night  before.  Presently  be 
reached  a  pretty,  vine-sbaded  collage,  so  pretty  that  he 
hoped  it  might  be  Elinor  Stnart's  home — indeed,  some- 
thing told  bim  it  was. 

A  few  honses  farther  on  he  sqw  a  tut,  comfortable -look- 
.iag  woman  standing  at  her  gato  ;  he  went  toward  her,  and 
Tcspeotfolly  asked  if  she  could  tell  him  where  Miss  Stnart 

"  Ton  have  come  by  the  boose,"  the  fat  woman  said,  re- 
earding  him  with  an  approving  glance  as  she  pointed 
toward  the  cottage  which  some  intnition  had  warned  him 
was  the  plioe  ha  songht. 

He  thanked  her,  ond  retraced  his  stops.  Aa  be  tnnied 
•way.  Will  Hudson  came  out  of  the  bouse  and  joined  the 
ist,  comfortable  lady. 

"I  wonder  who  that  was,"  said  his  aunt. 

Hudson  looked  after  the  retreating  fignre,  reoognized 
it,  and  mattered  an  oatb  so  furion^  that  his  relative  lifted 
iier  hands  in  horror. 

"  Oh,  Will  I"  she  pleaded,  "  don't  go  ont ;  don't  drink 
.any  more  !" 

"  What  did  that  fellow  want  ?"  be  inquired. 

*'  He  asked  where  Miss  Stnart  lived.  He's  going  in  at 
IItb.  Mosely's  gate  now." 

Hudson  started  forward  aa  if  to  follow,  stopped,  tamed 
■bock  and  walked  in  the  opposite  direction,  regardlods  of 
this  annt's  entreaties. 

"So  my  fine  gentleman  knowa  her,"  be  mattered. 
■'  Maybe  she  knew  he  waa  oomiag  here,  and  that  mode  her 
.send  ma  to  the  right  about  I  Only  wait— it  X  find  it  was, 
ii  I  find  it  waa  1" 


Ohaptkb  til 
APGE  ANDERSON  waa  standing  at 
the  window  of  her  little  room,  look- 
ing eagerly  down  the  close,  narrow 
atreeb  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
now ;  fortnnately  for  the  girl,  thara 
had  been  a  bolt-day's  respite  from 
labor,  owing  to  some  repairs  going 
I  on— the  mill  bad  closed  at  noon. 
Even  the  bonra  of  daty  required  in 
I  the  morning  bad  proved  a  positive 
torture  in  Madge's  excited  state  ;  the 
racket  of  the  looms  had  sonnded 
deafening  in  bor  ears ;  her  eyes,  half 
blind  with  aleepleasnesa  and  tears, 
conld  scarcely  distingnish  the  threads  which  nsnally  her 
teuned  fingers  manipulated  with  aucb  skilL 

She  had  oome  home  and  retired  dinnerlesa  to  her 
chamber  on  the  plea  of  a  beadaohe,  and  the  little  bevy  of 
girls  who  boarded  in  the  same  bouse  had  gone  off  upon 
soma  expedition,  and  left  her  to  herself  after  vainly  try- 
ing to  persnade  her  to  join  them. 

Bhe  conld  not  expect  Will  Hndson  till  toward  evening  : 
she  hoped  that  he  would  manage  to  get  away  from  his 
work  earlier  than  usual,  if  he  came  at  all ;  bnt  would  be  ? 
The  donbt  which  kept  saggeeting  itself  to  her  mind,  in 
spite  of  her  efibrts  to  oombat  it,  nearly  drove  her  wild. 
The  bore  possibihty  of  the  extremes  to  which  she  might 
be  driven  if  be  broke  bis  promise,  made  her  abeolutely 
afraid  of  herself. 

Madge  had  sufTered  the  whole  night  with  the  terrible 
strength  that  an  andisciplined  hnmun  sonl  pats  iato  its 
first  spasm  of  jealoas  misery  ;  with  the  fierce  rage  and  re- 
iMllion  of  some  wild  animal  oanght  in  the  hunter's  toils, 
galled  and  sore,  and  adding  to  its  pain  by  biting  savogely 
at  its  wounds  in  impotent  fniy. 

He  wonld  come  I  he  would  coma  I  She  had  to  keep  nt- 
teriag  that  assaraace  aloud ;  when  her  frenzy  was  at  its 
height  it  quieted  her  a  little  to  hear  her  own  voice  repeat- 
ing it— her  voice  which  sounded  so  strange  in  her  vaistbat 
sometimes  she  glanced  nervously  obout,  almost  believing 
that  some  inviaibls  watcher  had  spoken. 

The  oreotura  was  looking  splendidly  handsome  ;  ber 
cheeks  were  scarlet,  sad  her  great  black  eyes  actually 
burned.  She  bad  soaroety  toached  a  morsel  of  food  oil 
day,  scarcely  sat  down  for  hours,  pacing  np  and  down  her 
room  in  that  impetuous  taahioa  so  suggestive  fit  a  oaptiva 
animal  in  ila  ooge.  Bometimea  it  had  seemed  impossible 
for  berto  woit— she  mnat  nsh  out,  take  one  of  the  frequent 
trains  which  weut  to  tAughloB,  and  discover  what  Will 
was  doing.  Ooce  she  put  on  ber  bonnet  and  shawl  and 
went  half-way  down-stairs,  determined  to  cany  ont  her 
purpose  1  but  she  dared  nob  Headatrong  and  recklaaa  as 
she  was,  sbs  dared  not  I  If  Will  saw  ber  be  would  be 
farioufL  Bhe  was  not  afraid  ot  bis  brute  strength ;  be 
mipht  kHI  ber  if  he  liked ;  but  be  would  do  worse — be 
wonld  never  forgive  her  I 

She  mabed  back  to  her  ohambar,  flung  herself  on  ths 
floor— went  utterly  mad  in  her  wrath  and  misery  for  a 
while.  At  last  the  very  intensity  of  her  sufiering  brought 
its  own  reaction  ;  she  grew  passive,  torpid  almost  But 
he  would  oome,  he  wonld  come  I 

Then  she  started  up  and  began  ber  impatient  march 
ognia  ;  caught  sight  in  the  glass  ol  her  tear-stained  face 
and  disheveled  hair.  He  must  not  eee  her  looking  s(^- 
abe  must  l>e  at  her  bMt — oh,  the  fate  of  her  whole  life  hong 
on  Ibis  meetiag ;  abe  muat  oegteot  no  meaiu  that  oould 
aid  ber  in  ber  atraib 
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Sha  nn  to  the  Ught  olosat  vhem  her  diewea  hung,  uid 
begut  an  eager  oompaiiaon  of  their  mariti  i  she  waa  an 
eztrayagant  creature,  vith  a  paamonato  lore  of  bright  colon, 
and  her  wardrobe  waa  ample  enough  to  afford  oeope  for 
oboioe. 

Then,  ahe  remembered  that  more  than  onoe  latelj  Will 
had  apoken  aligbtinglf  of  her  taste  for  gotgeona  hnes— 
he  had  got  the  idea  from  that  woman  ;  bnt  he  ahonld  aee 
that  ahe  knew  bow  to  dreas  as  well  aa  an<r  fine  laAj  I 

She  opened  a  box,  took  ont  a  white  gown  and  arrajed 
henelf  therein.  She  put  aoma  aoarlet  ribbooa  in  her  hair 
and  at  her  boaom,  and  the  le&eatioa  of  her  image  in  the 
mirror  gave  her  a  new  oonnige ;  he  oonld  not  tail  to  be 
impressed  hj  her  beaut/— i(  be  came  I  Up  rnshed  that 
horrible  thoaght  again  to  torment  her,  and  it  was  only  b]r 
■  reaolnte  effort,  the  donbt  frenosd  her  oo,  that  she  kept 
&om  tearing,  with  {rontio  hand*,  at  her  carefnllj  artonged 
toilet. 

Sie  WM  a  poor,  ignorant  creatnie,  with  very  littie  more 
than  the  mere  animal  part  of  her  awakened ;  yet  in  apite 
of  her  ignoranoe^  her  fiendish  temper,  whioh  might  easily 
nnder  oertaia  oircamatanoea  make  her  oiiminal,  there  were 
the  omde,  ohaotio  elements  of  a  higher  life  in  her,  if  edn* 
cation  and  example  had  ever  developed  them.  She  had 
been  left  an  orphan  early,  dependent  on  her  own  exer- 
tions, and  she  put  all  the  force  of  her  great  Titality  into 
her  work — nerer  weaiy,  never  deapondent — and  in  tifiXfb 
of  her  loTe  of  finery  and  exdtemmt,  never  allowing  her 
taate  for  amoaement  and  change  to  interfere  with  her 
labojs. 

She  was  capable,  in  apIte  of  her  flery  temper,  of  a  dog- 
like  devotion  and  fidelity.  Theae  qnaliHea  were  all  centred 
in  her  lore  for  Will  Hndaon,  which  had  been,  ever  sinoe 
ahe  eould  remember,  the  ruling  principle  of  her  life — her 
hop4  her  aim,  her  very  religion. 

And  now  thia  love  was  menaoed  by  a  danger  whiob,  jecJ- 
ona  as  she  was  by  nature,  had  never  before  troubled  her  : 
another  woman  had  cast  her  baleful  shadow  between  Will 
and  hersell  Oh,  ahe  muat  not  think  of  that—she  should 
be  a  raving  Innatio  before  he  oame^wonld  ho  oome  f 

Back  to  the  window  to  resume  her  eager  watoh ;  he  was 
not  in  sight ;  only  the  dull  stnam  of  traffic  and  paaaen- 
gera,  the  hum  and  bustle  wbioh  fretted  her  like  blows. 

Hark  I  Somebody  waa  calling  her  from  below  I  No  ; 
■he  had  fancied  it  I  Oh,  she  was  a  fool — ha  most  oome 
np  the  street— he  oould  not  have  passed  without  her  aeeiug 
him  I  Still  ahe  oonld  not  resist  going  to  the  door  and 
opening  it  Ah,  she  waa  not  miataken ;  a  voioe  was  calling 
—Will's  voioe  : 

"Madge,  I  aay,  Madge  I" 

She  cried  out  in  a  relief  and  joy  ao  great  that  it  became 
a  pain ;  daahed  down-atain,  and  flung  herself  into  his 
arms.  He  carried  her  into  the  little  parlor,  and  shut  the 
door  ;  ahe  oonld  not  apeak ;  ahe  conld  not  lift  her  head  ; 
oonld  not  BO  much  aa  raise  her  eyelids  to  get  the  look  at 
his  foce  which  she  hnngered  for;  could,  only  oling  faat  to 
him,  and  sob  in  tearleaa  paaaion  that  was  a  wild  mingling 
of  joy  and  aufiering. 

"Why,  Madge,  my  giil,  what  oila  yon?"  be  said, 
hoarsely.  "Here,  sit  down.  I've  oome;  I  told  yon  I 
would," 

She  pnahed  him  away  after  a  little,  stood  up,  and  atared 

"  What  have  you  oome  to  aay  7"  ahe  cried. 

"That  I  love  you  I  How  splendid  yon  look,  Madge — 
what  a  beauty  yon  are— like  a  bride,  too,  in  your  white." 

He  had  been  drinking  deeply,  ahe  oonld  aee  that  by  the 
pallor  of  hiH  face  and  the  unnatural  glitter  of  his  eyes ;  but 
this  did  .iwt  trouble  hex ;  that  a  man  should  get  intozi-  , 


oated  now  and  then  aeemed  to  her  only  reaaooable  and 

He  caught  her  in  hia  arms  again,  and  kissed  her  with  a 
aort  of  wild  fnty. 

"  You  didn't  oare  for  her — you  didn't  oare  1"  she  moaned. 

"Don't  be  a  fooll"  returned  Will,  ronghly,  "You 
came  near  enough  makiog  trouble  between  you  and  me 
last  night— let  it  drop  I  I  told  my  lady  a  few  trutha- 
that'a  enongh — let  it  drop  I" 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  her  or  talk  about  her,"  eobbtd 

"Wen,  yon  aiu't  likely  to,  or  me  either.  Tve  out  old 
Greaham'a  ooneem— lia  was  cheeky,  and  I  wouldn't  stand 
it" 

"  Oh,  I'm  BO  glad  I"  exdaimed  Madges  It  was  joy  to 
think  he  would  have  to  find  work  elsewhere — out  of  that 
creature'a  reach.  "But  what  will  yoa  do— ^your  wagM 
were  so  good  7"  _ 

"Til  get  better,  don't  you  be  afraid,  my  girL  Thwe's 
other  fonndriee  and  mills  than  hia.  Pmgoingonto  Weaaei. 
I  can  easy  get  a  place  there  ;  the  oompany  want  ma.  I'm 
going  part  way  by  the  next  train," 

"Ob,  wait  till  to-morrow,  Will,  do  waitl"abe  pleaded. 

"No,  I  sha'n't"  he  answered  ;  "Tve  got  on  a  bit  of  a 
spree,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  ont  1  Don't  yon  be  afraid,  i^y 
girl,  it  will  all  end  right ;  and  Madge,  at  the  end  of  the 
month— thafa  your  birthday— I  don't  forget— Madg^ 
well  choose  that  for  our  wedding;" 


1  vm, 

IBS  STUABTS  oohool  horns  wm 
^  over;  she  did  not  w^^  aa  waa  often 
^  her  onstom,  to  read  or  write  in  the 
h  deserted  room,  but  left  the  house  at 
g  the  same  time  aa  her  pupils,  talking 
■  pleasantly  to  several  of  the  alder 
I*  girls,  who  accompanied  her  aa  £u  aa 
r  the  gate  of  Ura.  Mosely'a  pretty  little 


^       The    soholara    had    noticed    that 

their  beloved    teacher  looked    pale 

^  and  tired,  and  they  bad  shown  a  con- 

\    aideration  which  alia  thoroughly  ap- 

^  preciated,  rendering   her    duties  ai 

'    light  oa  posaibla  by  their  exemplary 

conduct  and  ahe  did  not  forgot  to 

praise  them  therefor,  the  average  human  mind  of  all  ages 

and  degreea  having  a  need  of  that  reward  for  oonseioai 

well-doing, 

Wnen  the  bevy  of  bright,  healthy -looking  creatures  had 
bidden  her  good-by,  she  passed  np  the  lilao-bush- bordered 
path  to  the  dwelling,  and  aacanded  the  stairs  to  hv 
chamber ;  bat  she  conld  not  remain  there,  the  confine* 
ment  made  her  reatless  ;  so  ahe  took  a  book  and  went 
down  into  the  garden,  seating  herselt  in  a  ehady  arlmrat 
the  further  end,  fragrant  with  the  bloeaoms  of  a  Inxnriant 
honaysQoUe  that  formed  a  leafy  screen  over  its  roof  and 
front 

The  experienoa  of  the  previous  day  had  diaken  her 
greatly ;  whatever  tronble  she  had  known,  it  was  the  first 
time  any  such  brutal  insolenoe  as  she  had  reoeived 
from  Hudaon  and  hia  oousin  had  ever  been  forced  upon 
her,  and  th«  reoollectiaa  haunted  her  like  some  actual 
degradation  which  aha  oould  not  wipe  ofL  She  posteased 
too  mnah  self-control,  howaver,  to  brood  over  it  as  many 
women  would  have  done  ;  it  must  be  lived  over  and  foe- 
gotten,  and  the  aooner  ahe  began  her  task  of  conquering 
her  feelings,  the  Xem  «1iq  abonld  bare  to  soSer,    So,  though 
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]itUe  in  the  mood  to  iMd,  ahe  futsned  her  mind  reao- 
hUel7  npon  her  book,  uid  when  she  found  her  attantaon 
flagging,  Intenstiog  h  tha  volome  icut,  ihe  Uid  it  by  and 
anbatitnted  a  Qermftn  gnnunar  in  place  of  the  norel,  and 
Mt  to  work  at  the  crabbed,  appalling  nonna  and  verbs, 
vhioh  looked  vicked  eDoagh  to  have  been  the  (igna  of 
■ome  mjsteriooB  blaok  ait,  fnll  of  all  eril  and  maline. 

She  waa  intermpted  by  the  approach  of  Joanna ;  that 
email  peraonaga  daahed  along  the  garden  path  like  a  wliii'I- 
wind,  and  stood 
qnite  breathleaa 
in  the  entranoe 
to  the  aibor,  her 
month  ronnd  as 
the  letter  O  with 
aatoniahment,  and 
her  eyes  opened 
to  an<ii  an  nnnat- 
nral  widUi  that 
the  poaaibility  of 
ever  getting  them 
back  to  their 
ordinary  size 
ally 


ia,  a-waitin'  in  the  parlor,  and  ha  vaata  to  tee  yon.     Oli, 

my  goodness  I  no  he  ain't,  he's  a-oomin'  right  down  the 

walk.     I  told  him  yon  was  in  tile  garding." 

Bhe  mahad  throngh  the  arbor  and  out  of  a  doorway  at 

the  baok,  plnnging  raokleaaly  into  a  tomato-bed,  in  hei 

desire  to  eacape. 
To  hare  diaplajed  one's  flannel  pettiowt  to  tha  gaze  o] 

any  prafane  moaenline  eyaa,  is  a  aetiona  matter  to  a  girl  al 

the  age  when  miahapa  aaanme  gigantic  dimenaioDa,  Jo- 
anna felt  that  the 
very  aonnd  of  the 
word  flannel 
wonld  make  her 
ean  tin^  during 


"  Oood  graoi- 
ons,  Joanna  r 
aaid  3Iiaa  Htnark 

"Tee'm,  jeat 
what  I  aaid  whan 

land's  sake,  loo  I 
— and  all  tiie  teat 
of  it  I"  cried  the 
Itaadmaiden.  "  I 
narer  set  eyes  on 
him  afore,  in  all 
my  bom  day^ 
and  wasn't  oxpeo- 
tin'  to,  no  mwa'n 
nothing;  bnt 
there  he  was,  an* 
I  had  to  make 
tha  beat  of  i^ 
thongh  I  had  my 
froek  tnmed  wp, 
a-wipin'  the  milk 
that  plagney  oat 
had  apilt  on  the 
table,  and  alt  my 
flannel  pettiooat 
»-Bhowin'  r 

"Who  oamef 
what  do  yoa 
mewi  ?"  asked 
Miaa  Stnarb 

"X  jnt  wished 
I  knowed,  then 
I'd    tell  r'    oned 

Joanna,  in  an  exaaperated  fashion.  "  Seteh  me  a-pinnin' 
np  my  frook  again  in  the  artemoon  1  no,  not  at  all  tha 
oats  in  the  neighbothood  oome  in  and  apill  tha  milk — 
unless  I  borry  Miaa  Moaely's  best  raffled  pillow-slip  for  a 
pettiooat." 

"Please  don't  be  a  gooae,  Joanna,"  aaid  Mias  Stnatt, 
waaril;. 

•'  Wall,  I  waa  BO  deed  beat  that  I  feel  as  if  I  might  ha' 
baeo  a  whole  flook,  gander  and  all,  and  nerer  ha'  knowed 
it,"  returned  Joanna,  caodidly,     "Sat  anjhow,  ttieie  h§ 


allti 


XiUnor  Stnart 
looked  np,  and 
saw  a  gentlaoum 
ooming  along  tha 
garden  path ;  she 
reoognised  him 
at  a  ^anoe,  and 
bet  heart  seemed 
aotnally  to  etand 
stilL  ehadidnot 
feel    snipriaed. 


of    tba^    and    it 


amid 

the  qoiok  whirl 
In  her  brain.  8he 
waa  snddenly 
made  aware  that 
thongh  daring 
many  long,  long 
months  aha  had 
told  herself  thst 
episode  in  her 
life  was  ended, 
her  aoni  had 
never  credited 
the  asanianca ; 
and  now  the  be- 
lief whioh  would 
have  caoaed  her 
bitter  miaety  and 
ahome,  bad  ahe 
realised  that  she 
ehoriahed  it,  was 
Tetifled  with  the 
anddenaeas,  th« 
n  n  a  z  p  e  otadneat 
whenwith  tha 
moat  important 
erants  of  oni 
1  i  T  a  a       nanally 

«■  .«.»  overtake  tib— aha 

faa  woooa.  , . 

Kenneth  Aldetly  again.  He  oanght  aight  of  her,  and 
hniriad  forward  ;  ahe  managed  to  rise  as  he  reached  the 
aibor,  and  to  advance  a  few  steps, 

"Miss  Stuart  1"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand  in 
both  hia,  while  his  eyes  fastened  on  hers,  and  grew  bean- 
tifnl  with  the  light  of  a  great  joy.  "  I  heard  last  night 
yon  were  here  ;  I  knew  yoa  wonld  be  bnay ,  ao  I  waited 
till  now  ;  the  day  has  aaemed  as  long  as  a  year." 

She  tried  to  apeak,  but  eould  not ;  for  the  moment  aren 
her  feminine  raadiness  failed ;  atrire  aa  aha  mighti  aba 
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conld  not  oonqner  her  ngitation—conld  only  stand  there 
and  let  him  hold  her  hand  and  gase  eagerlj  into  the  pallid 
loveliness  of  her  face. 

••Won't  yon  speak  to  me  ?"  he  cried.  «*  Won*t  yon  say 
yoQ  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  I  was  actaally  af^d  to  tmst  my- 
self to  believe  it  oonld  really  be  yon  when  I  heard  yonr 
name ;  it  seemed  as  if  so  mnoh  happiness  conld  not  be 
real." 

He  stopped;  a  little  startled  by  the  passionate  energy  of 
his  own  "^ords,  and  Miss  Stnart  got  her  voice  back,  and 
fonnd  sufficient  composure  to  reply. 

**I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Alderly,"  she 
said,  hiding  the  trembling  of  her  lips  tmder  a  smile. 

««rm  afraid  I  startled  you/'  he  said  ;  "please excuse  my 
-appearing  so  nnceremonionsly.     I   hoped  the   surprise 
would  not  be  an  nnpleasant  one." 

"It  is  very  pleasant ;  I  think  yon  mnst  know  that,"  she 
answered,  aHed  in  her  efforts  at  self-control  by  a  sudden 
change  in  his  manner,  which  was  almost  embarrassment. 
*'  Of  course  you  were  about  the  last  person  I  conld  have 
expected  to  see,  so  you  must  not  wonder  if  I  was  a  little 
startled." 

'•And  you  really  are  glad  to  sec  me  ?"  he  persisted. 

•  Certainly — ^very  glad;  my  recollections  of  our  short 
acquaintance  were  too  agreeable  for  me  to  be  anything  else, '' 

•  she  replied,  now,  at  least  outwardly,  quite  mistress  of  her- 
self. 

"  Oh,  I  flattered  myself  we  had  got  further  on  than  that^ 
I  hoped  I  might  take  rank  among  your  friends,"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  at  once  reproachful  and  appealingly  eager. 

"Friends,  then,"  she  e^oed,  forcing  herself  to  meet  his 
eyes  steadily  ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friend  again — 
very  glad— will  that  do  better  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  much  better." 

"  Then  come  and  sit  down,  and  tell  me  how  it  happens 
that  you  lost  your  way  and  strayed  off  to  this  quiet  place," 
she  continued. 

••Found  my  way,  would  be  the  right  expression,  I 
think,"  he  said,  his  tones  again  growing  earnest  and  qnick. 

Miss  Stnart  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the  remark ;  she 
had  turned  away,  and  was  pulling  forward  one  of  the  rustic 
chairs. 

"  Two  of  them  are  somewhat  rickety,  and  I  never  can 
be  certain  which  they  are,"  she  said,  laughingly ;  "  I  think 
this  belongs  to  the  trustworthy  number ;  however,  you 
had  better  sit  down  with  a  little  care.  One  of  my  patrons 
came  to  see  me  the  other  day,  and  narrowly  missed  a 
tumble,  to. my  horror  and  fright." 

He  laughed,  too,  took  the  chair  from  her  hand,  and  she 
'Seated  herself  behind  the  little  table  that  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  arbor. 

*'  Yes,  I  think  this  seems  safe,"  he  replied,  putting  his 
foot  over  one  of  the  rounds  and  pulling  the  back,  which 
gave  a  sharp  squeak,  and  immediately  came  off  in  his 
hand. 

•*  Good  gracious  !  after  all,  it  is  the  very  chair  that  was 

•  80  inhospitable  to  poor  old  Mrs.  Paton  I"  cried  Miss  Stuart, 
springing  up.    -"Joanna  promised  to  remove  it,  but  she 

-has  forgotten." 

"  Well,  then  at  least  your  landlady  will  not  accuse  mo 
of  willfully  destroying  her  property,"  he  said,  as  he  put 
the  broken  seat  out  of  the  way. 

The  little  incident  made  them  both  laugh  heartily,  and 
no  enabled  thorn  to  get  their  feelings  down  toward  the 
safer  ground  of  commonplace  behanor  and  conversation. 

"  And  now  may  I  ask  how  it  happens  that  I  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  finding  you  here  ?"  Alderly  continued, 
after  he  bad  found  a  ohair  to  which  he  could  safely  confide 
4ii0  weight. 


"Oh,  that  is  very  easily  ex|^ined,"  she  replied.  "I 
wanted  a  school  to  teach,  and  oiie  offered  here  that  I  heard 
of  by  a  lucky  chance— thai  was  over  four  months  ago. 
My  pupils  are  mostly  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Gresham's 
workpeople ;  but  you  may  not  know  anything  about  him» 
though  he  is  a  great  man  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

"  I  am  visiting  at  his  hous&  I  only  came  last  eveniBg. 
It  was  he  and  his  sister  who  told  me  you  lived  here." 

•'  She  seems  a  very  lovable  little  old  lady — kindness  It- 
self," Miss  Stnart  said,  glad  to  keep  the  talk  on  these  gen- 
eral  grounds  as  long  as  she  could.  .  "I  have  only  seen  Mr. 
Gresham  a  few  times ;  he  impresses  one  not  only  as  a 
thorough  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  much  cultivation  and 
extraordinary  abilities." 

"  Indeed  he  is.  I  do  not  know  him  well,  but  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's.  I  was  prepared  to  admire  him» 
but  he  exceeds  even  my  expectations,"  Alderly  answ^ered^ 
warmly,  still  in  the  tone  of  a  person  whose  mind  was  oc- 
cupied with  other  things,  and  in  haste  to  get  beyond  gene- 
ralities to  talk  of  a  deeper  and  more  personal  nature. 

But  Miss  Stuart  enlarged  upon  ^e  theme,  and  told  of 
numerous  acts  of  kindness  she  had  received  from  the 
brother  and  sister,  then  diverged  to  admiring  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  picturesque  scenery  the  neighborhood  could 
boast— the  beauty  of  the  river,  the  loveliness  of  the 
weather — pleasant  kind,  cordial  in  manner ;  but,  in  spite 
of  her  assurance  that  he  held  a  place  among  her  friends^ 
neither  asking  questions  in  regard  to  himself  nor  volnnteer* 
ing  any  of  the  confidences  in  which  people  usually  indulge, 
when,  after  a  prolonged  separation,  they  meet  people  to 
whom  they  grant  that  familiar  title. 

Alderly  bore  his  part  in  the  conversation  with  tolerable 
ease  for  a  time,  but  his  impatience  could  not  be  very  long 
restrained,  and  when  at  length  Miss  Stuart  paused,  with  a 
certain  trouble  at  finding  she  had  exhausted  all  the  avail- 
able topics  such  as  it  suited  her  to  discuss,  he  said,  quickly : 
"  But  you  don't  tell  me  a  word  about  yourself  1" 
"  There  is  so  little  to  tell,"  she  replied,  smilingly.  "  I 
can't,  in  conscience,  inflict  you  with  an  account  of  my 
scholars'  progress  and  my  own  remarkable  gifts  aa  a 
teacher.    I  expect  yon  take  them  for  granted." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to,  but  to  friends  no  details  can  be 
too  slight— and  you  said  we  were  friends !  Why,  it  is  a 
full  year  since  I  last  saw  yon ;  that  makes  a  long  gap." 

"Only  about  nine  months,"  she  said,  laughingly. 
"You  are  not  good  at  counting  dates.  I  remember  your 
telling  me  so." 

"  Well,  it  seems  full  ten  years  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  But  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  you  recollect  anything  that  I  ever 
said." 

Elinor  could  not  repress  the  sudden  wave  of  color  which 
swept  into  her  cheeks,  though  her  eyes  met  his  eager  gaze 
with  composure,  and  she  replied,  gayly : 

"  Oh,  I  have  an  excellent  memory,  even  for  dates ;  a 
most  fortunate  faculty  for  a  schoolmistress  to  possess." 

"  But  I  never  dreamed  there  was  any  necessity  for  your 
becoming  one.  Please  don't  think  me  rude.  I  am  sure 
you  must  know  it  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity  that  influences 
me.  You  said  we  were  friends  ;  it  is  natural  I  should  want 
to  hear." 

She  replied  to  his  impassioned  earnestness  by  a  gravity 
which  might  almost  have  been  a  reproof  though  her  voice 
was  cordial  enough  as  she  said  : 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  interest 
When  I  met  you  at  Southside  I  possessed  a  small  income, 
sufficient  for  my  wants  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  wealth  to  mew 
I  lost  it  by  the  failure  of  an  insurance  company,  and  waa 
thrown  on  my  own  resources." 
"  Oh,  that  was  hard,  very  hard  I"  he  cried. 
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vet 


*'  I  don*t  know/*  sho  lepliad ;  *'  I  am  jronng  and  strong. 
An  idle  life  neyer  entered  into  mj  ezpectaiions,  wonid  not 
iiave  Boitod  ma  I  had  always  a  taste  for  teaching.  I 
nsed  to  do  a  good  deal  of  it  in  an  amateur  waj  at  South- 
side." 

"  Yes,  I  reodlleot  how  assidnouslj  you  devoted  yourself 
io  the  poor  people  there ;  you  were  a  providence  to  them." 

"  Well»  you  see  the  teaching  proved  good  practice ;  just 
what  I  wanted,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 

*'  I  was  only  gone  a  month  ;  when  I  got  back  you  had 
left,  and  nobody  could  teU  in  what  direction.    How  I " 

He  checked  himself,  he  did  not  dare  tell  her  how  eagerly 
he  had  sought  for  her ;  when  he  began  to  speak  he  meant 
to  do  so^  but  somehow  as  he  looked  at  her  face,  with  its 
proud,  self-restrained  expression,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
•unsafe  to  venture  so  far. 

*'I  went  away  quite  suddenly,"  she  replied  ;  ''I  had  to 
;go  to  New  York.  I  had  seen  an  advertisement  of  a  posi- 
tion that  I  thought  would  suit  me-^is  companion.  I  stayed 
All  Winter  with  the  lady,  but— well,  I  dare  say  it  was  my 
iault^I  was  not  oomfortabla  Fortunately  I  heard  of  the 
post  I  now  occupy — there,  that  is  alL" 

These  brief  details  hart  him ;  it  hurt  and  shocked  him, 
too,  to  find  her  in  this  position.  Noble  and  generous  and 
manly  as  he  was,  the  tnuning  of  his  early  life,  his  mother's 
pernicious  oounsela,  had  tmavoidably  left  a  certain  effect, 
though  they  had  produced  no  real  injury  upon  his  char- 
acter, as  would  have  been  the  inevitable  result  with  a 
weaker  natara 

He  was  thinking  of  that  month  they  had  'spent  in  the 
«ame  hoose  together  in  the  quiet  Long  Island  retreat, 
whither  he  had  strayed  for  a  week's  repose  after  the  gay- 
-eties  of  Newport,  which  had  wearied  him  with  their  mo- 
notonous round  of  petty  excitements.  The  picturesque 
old  farmhouse,  which  opened  its  doors  during  the  Sum- 
mer to  receive  a  few  sober  people  in  search  of  sea-air  and 
-quiet,  had  attracted  his  fancy  the  moment  he  saw  it  Then 
-during  the  ramble  along  the  beach  which  he  hastened  to 
make,  he  had  come  upon  this  beautiful  woman,  sitting  on 
ihe  rocks,  and  gazing  out  over  the  sunset  sea.  When  sup- 
par-time  came,  he  found,  to  his  delight,  that  she  was  estab- 
lished in  the  same  hoose ;  so  no  difiioulties  lay  in  the  way 
of  his  speedily  forming  her  acquaintanoa 

Kenneth  Alderly  was  younger  In  feeling  than  most  men 
who  have  led  a  petted,  laxurious  existence^  such  as  his, 
and  that  month  at  Soutbside  had  been  a  new  revelation  to 
him.  He  fell  in  love  with  this  Elinor  Staart,  whose  pale, 
delicate  loveliness  seemed  to  him  the  highest  type  of 
female  beauty,  slightly  as  it  might  have  appealed  to  a  less 
refined  tasta  He  found  her,  if  not  extraordinarily  accom- 
plished, thoroughly  educated,  and  with  a  mind  so  broad 
4ind  deep,  that  even  common  subjects  were  lifted  out  of 
the  commonplace  by  her  dear  judgment  and  the  brilliant 
play  of  her  fancy  ;  and  her  manners  possessed  an  inex- 
f>res8ible  charm  which  could  only  be  desoribed  by  that  ill- 
Gsed  word,  fascinating. 

He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  speedily  recognized  the 
fact,  though  he  did  not  know  how  strong  the  feeling  was 
untU,  when  that  golden  month  which  carried  him  toward 
the  end  of  September  came  to  an  end  ;  he  was  unexi>ect- 
edly  called  away  for  a  season.  He  loved  her,  but  in  spite 
of  his  heart  the  teachings  of  his  youth  warned  him  that 
he  ran  a  great  risk.  Here  was  a  woman  of  whom  he  knew 
literally  nothing —neither  her  antecedents  nor  oonneo- 
iions ;  what  would  his  mother's  verdict  be — what  would 
the  world  say  ? 

He  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  these  soruples,  but  they  had 
an  influence  upon  him ;  they  surged  up  and  sealed  his 
lips  more  than  once  when  the  story  of  his  love  was  upon 


them.  He  might  try  to  excuse  himself  by  urging  that  it 
was  too  soon ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak,  no  right  to 
think  that  any  wave  from  the  emotion  whioh  surged  in  his 
soul  had  touched  hers ;  but  in  reality  it  was  those  scruples 
whioh  kept  him  silent ;  and  he  knew,  too— though  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  masculine  vanity  in  thinking  it— he  knew 
that  she  oared. 

Then  the  month  ended,  and  his  departure  occurred  so 
suddenly  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  word.  The 
telegram  was  so  urgent,  that  he  had  to  go  by  the  first  train 
— had  barely  time  to  reach  the  station.  His  farewells  to 
her  were  uttered  in  the  pres«ice  of  others,  and  she  had 
spoken  kindly  adieus,  just  as  they  did—a  little  paler,  per- 
haps, than  her  wont,  but  perfectly  calm  and  serena  He 
should  be  gone  less  than  a  wedc— he  t<^d  her  that  over  and 
over ;  he  heard  himself  repeating  the  assurance  with  a  sort 
of  imbecile  persistency,  which  haunted  him  afteiward  as 
the  train  bore  him  away,  consumed  by  a  feverish  impa- 
tience that  made  the  journey  a  torment 

Less  than  a  week — ^he  tried  to  find  consolation  by  that 
reflection ;  but  almost  a  month  elapsed  before  he  was  able 
to  return,  and  when  he  got  there  she  had  gone,  and  his 
after  efforts  to  discover  her  proved  unavailing. 

All  these  memories,  long  as  it  takes  to  set  them  down, 
flashed  with  lightning  speed  through  his  mind,  as  she 
gave  that  brief  account  which  held  to  his  view  a  record  of 
unavoidable  misery,  hopefully  as  she  spoke— calmly  as  she 
uttered  the  closing  words  :  "There,  that  is  alL" 

"I  think  it  is  hard,  very  hard,"  he  said,  iMrokenly,  con- 
fused by  the  quick  rush  of  recollections  which  had  shaken 
him. 

'*  Ah,  that  is  only  because  you  view  the  matter  from  a 
different  standpoint,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  You  have  al- 
ways been  very  rich — even  those  quiet  Southside  people 
could  gossip  enough  for  me  to  learn  that  Now,  I  had  al- 
ways been  poor  until  that  little  legacy  was  left  ma  I  had 
enjoyed  it  for  only  eighteen  months." 

"  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  not  well  knowing  what  he  said. 

EUnor  Stuart  took  a  sudden  resolution  ;  he  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  her  welfare — well,  she  would  tell  him 
more  about  herself.  She  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  the 
sentiment  whioh  impelled  her  to  do  this,  bat  it  was  too 
strong  to  resist  She  conld  not  have  told  why,  either,  but 
she  had  a  sort  of  proud  satisfaction  in  doing  it-— if  it  caused 
him  to  feel  that  the  social  distinction  between  them  was 
even  greater  than  he  had  imagined,  then  the  sooner  he 
knew  the  whole  truth  the  better. 

"So,  you  see,  I  had  not  time  to  grow  deeply  wedded  to 
my  life  of  comparative  ease,"  she  continued,  in  a  slow, 
clear  voioa  "  My  father  was  an  obscure  clergyman,  but  a 
man  for  any  danghter  to  be  prond  oi  He  died  when  I 
was  only  ten.  I  lost  my  mother  six  years  later,  and  with 
her  the  little  annuity  whioh  had  snpported  us.  I  had  a 
very  beautiful  voice,  and  some  kind  £riend8  raised  a  sum 
of  money  which  enabled  me  to  cultivate  it,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  public  singer.  I  went  to  Italy  and  stayed 
several  years ;  just  as  I  was  hoping  that  my  studies  were 
nearly  at  an  end,  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  utteriy 
ruined  my  voice." 

"  How  hard,  how  hard  I"  he  groaned ;  yet,  even  in  the 
fullness  of  his  sympathy,  and  it  was  great^  the  confession 
gave  him  a  certain  shock,  he  could  not  repress  that 

"It  was  a  terrible  blow,"  she  replied,  quietly  as  ever. 
"I  loved  my  art ;  I  would  rather  have  been  a  great  singer 
than  a  queen  I  Wdl,  just  at  that  tima  one  of  the  kind 
friends  who  had  helped  me  was  taken  ill  and  died.  She 
had  come  to  Europe,  and  I  was  with  her  at  the  last ;  she 
left  me  the  little  income  which,  as  I  told  you,  so  soon  took 
wings  to  itselt" 
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Bhe  TOM  H  she  apoke ;  n  ■tnng«  ob«ng«  had  ooms  orar 
has  inwudly  ;  ahe  oanld  not  oonTme  vtth  him  mi  inataai 
longer,  ifaa  miut  b«  alonflL 

"I— I'm  ftfnid  I  likTfl  staid  too  long,"  ha  mid,  oon- 
fiuedl7. 

"  No,  it  ii  I  irho  vn  obliged  to  be  nnoaemonioas,"  ihe 
teplied.     "  Ton  knov  wa  working  people  cannot  sIwr^b 


"  And  mB7 1  oome  again  V  ba  aiked. 

"I  ahall  ba  TS17  glad  to  Bee  700." 

"  lo-morroi*,  tban  ?" 

"I  am  otnid  not,"  aba  aaid,  smiting.  "Ton  must  not 
think  me  mda  lam  a  great  deal  ooonpied.  Do  fan  atop 
haca  for  soma  time  7" 

"  Ofa,  I  am  pretty  sore  tot  I  have  been  telling  mjsalf 
I  wasted  a  month's  qniet,"  be  replied,  with  a  reokleas  dis- 
Mgard  of  tha  trath,  ot  which,  however,  he  w«a  oblivioiu  ; 
he  had  qnite  forgotten  that  he  onl;  proposed  to  stop  three 
da7& 

She  mored  <hi  down  the  path,  aad  be  had  to  foUov ; 
aha  walked  ao  qnioklf,  too,  that  ba  foond  no  apaoa  to 
frame  a  aentonoe  ont  of  the  appeals  and  wishes  which 
filled  hia  mind.  The;  were  in  the  baU,  at  the  front  door, 
aod  he  i»d  not  spoka  jet.  Oh,  he  eonld  not  bear  to  go 
like  this  I  Yet  sbe  stood,  eridentlj  expeotiog  him  to  take 
hia  leara  at  onoe. 

"Can't  you  be  poranaded  oat  for  a  stroll  ?  There  most 
be  a  lo<Ml7  aonset,"  be  said. 

"Not  to-night,  thanks,"  she  replied  ;  "we  are  ea^ 
people,  it  will  soon  be  oar  tea-time." 

TUan  a  Ttnoe,  which  aeemed  to  proceed  from  a  crack  in 
the  diniag-coom  door,  interposed  haskily  : 

"  Ifiaa  Moael^  ain't  to  ham  jet,  so  70a  needn't  bnrr;," 

Then  there  was  a  strangled  sqneak,  and  tha  sonnd  of  re- 
treating (ootitape,  and  Miss  Stnart  laoghed,  saying : 

"That  is  our  handmaiden,  Jotmna;  the  advent  of  a 
slnagor  has  apeet  her  narvea." 

He  laughed,  held  her  hand  for  an  instant,  then  had  to 
go.  As  he  natdied  the  toot  of  the  porob-staps  ba  tnmed 
and  looked  book,  but  Hiss  Stnart  bad  aiieadj  dia^peared. 


Obafter  JX 
n]  HE  daya  elided  on  with  a  n^iiditr 
J  which  Uirlj  aalonnded  Kumeth 
H  Aldsrlyvhen  be  panted  to  notice 
the  fact ;  bat  ha  seldom  did  that 
Wa  connt  every  boor  and  moment 
Khan  we  are  wretched,  bat  let  happi- 
oeas  overtake  ns,  and  we  are  all  epend- 
bbiifts  in  regard  to  time's  flight. 

Some  nnexpected  business  ooonpied 
Ur.  Gresham  so  eonatantly  for  a  week, 
that  be  reaLj  fonnd  no  leisure  to  oon* 
snlt  with  Eennetb  about  Florence 
s  affsin,  and  as  their  orgenoj  was  not  pressing, 
he  begged  his  gneat  to  have  patience,  unless  ha  wen  too 
much  bored  by  the  qniet. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  tha  oonolnaion  ot  those 
matters  left  Alderly  without  exoose  for  not  oontinaiag  bis 
jonmey,  except  snoh  as  might  lie  in  his  host's  deaire  that 
ha  should  remain,  and  his  own  readiness  to  do  so.  The 
first  would  have  seemed  no  reason  whatever  in  his  mothar'e 
eyes,  and  the  latter  would  have  filled  her  with  onboonded 
aatonishmenL 

In  spite  of  his  being  uansually  ooonpied,  Ur.  Oresham 
managed  to  bold  many  long  eonversattons  with  his  gaeet, 
and  the  liki?^  between  the  two  men  fsst  warmed  into 
Jneajshifh 


Mr.  Gresham  had  always  beUeved  that  His.  Aldtdj 
meaot  to  make  «  match  between  her  Gon  and  FlcmoM 
Benham,  and  ae  he  grew  acgnainted  with  the  yoong  nu. 
and  recognized  his  steriing  wtnth,  the  idea  whielli  hid 
formerly  been  disagreeable  to  contemplate  grew  the  vny 
reverse,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  mainiage  eonld  ht 
so  fitting  a  culmiaation  ot  the  deatiay  of  the  churning  gii), 
whom  ha  r^arded  with  a  teademess  and  a&ction  cl 
which  iia  object  had  alight  eoneeptlon. 

"Why  shouldn't  yon  st^tiU  Florence  comee  ? — she  will 
be  here  now  within  tha  mouth,"  ha  said  to  hiavintor,  viUi 
a  double  intention  in  hia  speeeh.  He  wanted  to  ke^ 
Kenneth,  and  he  felt  ccmfldent  that  the  fact  of  his  ramaio- 
Ing  would  be  an  Induoement  to  Hn.  Alderly  to  sUov 
Floreuoe  to  pay  him  her  long-promised  Tisi^  which  be 
feared  she  might,  at  tha  last,  find  means  of  pcevantia^ 
He  knew  her  well  enough  to  be  aware  thai  it  was  not  suy 
to  bring  the  astute  lady  to  the  end  ot  her  reaonreee.  WhsD 
her  imperiona  will  was  at  fault,  she  could  stoop  to  cajelary 
and  dbeating  ;  was  quite  capable  of  tddng  to  her  bed  sod 
being  given  over  by  somaaooommodating  physiman,  it  she 
oould  not  hinder  her  niece's  departure  in  any  other  ^. 
Bat  if  Alderly  atoid,  there  was  no  fear,  and  Ht  Greabao 
longed  to  have  tha  two  young  people  in  his  housa  togethsi, 
dwel^Dg  upon  the  possibilities  which  might  arise  with  a 
degree  of  enthnsiaam  that  wonld  have  astonished  enn 
those  who  knew  him  bast ;  for  the  praettoal  man  owned  a 
vein  of  romaooe  in  his  natnte^  whioh  he  k^  as  eneCnlly 
oonoealed  ae  if  it  were  a  defect,  whereof  he  had  zeawn  to 
feel  ashamed. 

It  required  very  little  persoasion  to  make  Alderty  con- 
sent to  stop  on ;  even  to  awidt  his  young  relative's  sirivaL 
if  she  did  not  delay  too  long.  He  wrote  this  news  to  |hti 
mother,  and  she  was  thorooghly  satiafled.  Florenea  should 
oome  in  three  weeks  ;  the  lady  wished  heartily  that  aha 
oould  send  her  sooner,  but  they  had  made  engagements 
which  put  this  ont  of  the  qneetion.  Indeed,  now  there 
was  en  additional  reason  why  she  wanted  her  niece  to  go : 
ehe  had  had  no  idea  of  the  eztenb  of  Ur.  Qreeham's  foc- 
tnne,  and  when  Eennetb  stated  it  in  hie  letters  she  decided 
that  dislike,  pride,  every  oonsidaration  whioh,  as  a  ml^ 
««B  so  potent  with  her,  most  go  to  the  wall  In  a  msltec 
where  such  greet  intereeta  were  at  atake,  the  (wdinary  rule* 
that  regulated  her  oonduot  shriveled  up  before  the  golden 
prospeota  for  Florence,  which  a  doe  eultivatioii  of  har 
step^tber  might  open, 

A  million— and  ha  was  hale  and  hearty,  as  such  f>dions 
oreatures  always  were — quite  capable  of  »~'"'""^'t'"g  a 
seoond  miUioa— and  it  might  all  become  Floranoe'a  and 
her  Bon'e— yes,  surely  Florenoe  most  go  1 

All  the  same,  it  was  a  struggle  with  her  will ;  the  fact 
that  he  had  grown  ao  rioh  made  her  hats  Ur.  Gresham 
more  inteosaly  than  ever.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  she 
would  aotnally  have  proposed  aooompaaying  her  nieee, 
but  she  could  not  stoop  so  far.  Besides,  as  she  elected  to 
believe  that  her  dead  sister's  husband  was  fiUed  with 
"hatred,  malice  and  all  unoharitableneae,"  any  peroep- 
tion  on  hia  part  ot  her  plan  would  excite  his  obstinacy, 
and  ha  would  find  a  diabolical  pleesnre  in  opposing  her. 

After  the  matter  of  hia  staying  had  bean  settled  between 
Mr.  Qreeham  and  himself,  Alderly  mentaonad  it  during 
his  next  visit  to  Uiss  Stnart,  whioh  happened  to  be  on  the 
altemoon  ot  the  same  day.  Indeed,  his  appearance  at  tha 
cottage,  or  meeting  her  in  her  walka,  had  grown  diurnal 
ooanrrencee ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wise  resdntions  Elinor 
had  formed  when  he  first  came  again  into  har  preeanoe, 
she  had  not  been  able  to  deprive  herself  of  the  pleasure 
his  society  afforded,  nor,  liad  she  wished,  oould  she  easily 
hare  found  a  pretext  for  doing  so, 


A   LATE    REMORSE. 


Aldatlf  had  at  onoe  mtormed  ISj,  Gresham  and  hii  au- 
tar  that  he  had  diaooveied  a  former  aoqnaintanee  in  IGsb 
Stoart — had  spoken  of  her  with  a  BT^ve  renpeot,  aa  ha 
might  hare  done  of  a  vomaa  of  MIib  Qreaham'a  own  age  ; 
parti;  becanse  It  was  ao  difficult  to  Ba;  anything  withont 
ahowing  %  snapioiotu  enthnsiaam.  that  hia  langoage  and 
maimen  became  so  meaonred  aa  to  aonnd  almoat  frigid  ; 
partly  beaanse  the  aeoret  of  his  lore  was  a  secret  so  preoioiia 
snd  eooTsd,  that  until  he  obtained  the  oertaintj  that  it  was 
returned,  it  would  have  aeemed  profanation  to  allow  an; 
sign  of  its  flxistenoe  to  become  perceptible  to  othero. 

Mios  Oreeham  had  sought  Elinor  ont  soon  after  her  ar- 
lifal,  and  had  shown  her  man;  little  nnostentations  kind- 
nseaea,  bat  she  was  a  shj,  retiring  woman,  with  alight  faith 
that  her  companionship  oonld  be  espeoiallj  welcome  to 
any  jonng  peiaon,  ao  she  had  made  few  advances  toward 
familiar  interoonnb  Elinor  had  too  much  diaoemmant 
not  to  peroeiTe  that  this  reticence  sprang  from  timidity 
and  a  laek  of  aelf-eetaem,  instead  of  any  petty,  pnrse- 
prond  feelings,  and  she  liked  and  respected  the  qoiet 
UtUe  lady. 

Binoa  Alderly  came  she  had  twice  or  thrioe  been  invited 
to  the  hoDse,  and  Mr.  Oreaham  grew  more  than  ever 
pleased  with  her  ;  and  the  fact  of  these  visits — of  oonrae 
known  and  generally  commented  on  by  the  villagers — in- 
creased their  respect  for  the  BohoolmiatresB,  and  did  a 
good  deal  to  prevent  the  rapid  spread  of  oertain  whispers 
that  had  tried  lately  to  make  themselves  heard  in  n^[ard  to 
the  familiar  tarms  npon  which  she  had  been  with  Will 
Hodson, 

Nobody  eonld  have  told  exactly  from  what  aonroe  the 
tttempts  at  goasip  had  started,  bnt  they  wara  in  the  air, 
ud  mmld  very  likely  hare  ooon  grown  Btrong  enough  to  ' 


'  injnra  Elinor,  save  for  the  shield  idiidt  this  ooonteaanoe 
t^  Mr.  Gresham  and  hii  sioter  pnt  betwem  her  and  soch 
evil.  The  reports  waxed  fainter  and  binter,  and  aeemed 
aetoally  to  have  died  withont  reaching  the  ean  of  Mrs. 
Mosely,  an  energetio  body  with  a  sharp  tongne  when 
ronaad,  and  who  held  her  lodger  in  snoh  aSbctionata  re- 
spect—pooseaaing  the  gift,  not  always  bestowed  npon 
people,  whatever  their  rank  in  life,  of  reeognizing  a  lady 
when  she  saw  one— that  she  would  nndonbtedly  hav«  risen 
boldly  in  hw  defense,  and  perbapa  done  more  harm  than 
good  by  her  indiscreet  partisanship. 

So  three  entire  weeks  passed,  and  Kenneth  Alderly  still 
fonsd  resolntion  to  gourd  his  lipa  in  the  foot  that  his 
consin's  visit  was  likely  to  prolong  hia  stay  iudaflnitely. 
He  was  very  happy,  in  an  excited,  restless  faahion,  bnt 
now  and  than  diitorbing  thoughts  entered  his  mind, 
though  ha  could  not  be  said  to  dwell  npon  them.  He 
oonid  not  help  oocasionally  remembering  bow  little  he 
knew  of  this  girl,  to  whom  his  heart  had  gone  ont  so  un- 
reservedly, with  a  strength  and  passion  which,  nntil  he 
met  her,  he  had  believed  ha  shoold  never  feel.  That  she 
was  in  every  way  good  and  pure  as  she  was  lovely  and 
gifted,  he  had  no  more  donbt  than  that  the  aan  shone  la 
the  heavens ;  bat  there  was  her  whole  past,  of  which  ha 
was  ignorant ;  aave  the  few  rather  vagoe  details  which  she 
had  onoe  given,  he  knew  literally  nothing — of  her  birth, 
her  childhood,  the  essociationa  among  whioh  the  later 
yean  had  been  spent— nothing. 

Those  things  wonld  be  strong  argnments  in  his  mother'a 
handa  when  she  learned  the  tmth  ;  and  in  any  rase,  the 
fact  that  Elinor  had  once  absolntaty  been  studying  for  Uw 
stage— alone  in  a  foreign  land— would  prove  a  blow  which 
Mn.  Alderly^ pride  oonld  scuoely  withstand ;  adnnrback. 


A  LATE   BSM0S8E. 


too,  Eenneth  ms  well  ftwue,  in  the  ejea  of  the  people 
smoDg  whom  bs  lived. 

Bnt  as  maoh  as  possible  ba  pat  these  lefleotioDa  hj,  And 
lived  in  the  anushioe  of  tbo  pteaent.  Blinoi  beneU 
Avoided  thoaght,in  a  manner  so  foreign  toberiUHiatsonie- 
vhat  pitiless  ^aaijang  of  ber  own  peiaoaalitj  and  all 
mattera  oonneoted  therewith,  that  it  was  atiuige  her  own 
persistenoy  did  not  ronae  ber  to  a  sense  of  the  risk  ahe 
ran— bat  it  did  not  I  It  so  often  happena  with  ns  poor 
mortals,  that  jniit  when  we  moat  leqoire  the  full  aid  of 
boasted  reason,  it  turns  qniesoent  and  torpid,  and  is  far 
less  oaeful  than  the  inatinot  of  onr  pet  dog,  whose  olaims 
to  etAmai  life  woold  seem  sa  prepoatarona  as  our  own  do 
natural  and  reasonable. 

It  ««•  the  otose  of  a  beantiful  Joae  3»f  ;  tbe  o^dren 
bad  dome  to  scbool  that  aftemoixi  witb  a  plea,  supported 
b;  their  patents,  that  the;  ibonld  be  aet  free  aX  three 
o'clock,  BO  aa  to  have  ampla  time  for  tbe  enjoyment  of  some 
exaotsion  whioh  the;  had  planned. 

Minor  had  been  Uberated  from. her  duties  an  bonr  and 
ft  ball  earlier  thun  usual,  bnt,  unfortnnAtelj  for  Eennetli 
Alderlj,  be  bad  bad  no  piesoience  that  aaoh  would  be  the 
case^  and  be  had  ridden  off  to  visit  aoaie  spot  of  intoreat 
a  good  man;  miles  awn;,  expeoting  to  return  in  season  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  Elinor  before  her  tea-time. 

Bat  tbe  fates  appeared  decidedly  sgaiost  hiBS,  for  in 
ooming  homeward  he  attempted  to  shorten  his  rids  b; 
taking  »  ecoas-path  tbroagh  a  wood,  miaaed  tbe  rente,  and 
did  not  find  it  for  a  long  while ;  sjid  when  he  did,  dis- 
covered tiiat  hia  borae  had  cast  a  shoe.  Of  oonrse  this 
mishap  dda^ed  Mm  stiU  further,  bnt  Inokil;  it  happened 
jost  as  Jm  wma  oat  into  the  highw^,  close  bj  a  black- 
amitb's  shop,  and  bis  oonacienoe  would  not  permit  bim  to 
go  on  until  the  aocideot  was  remedied. 

Elinor  stopped  in  ber  room,  and  read  and  wrote  till 
toward  snnaeb  Mrs.  Moselj  bad  goa^  to  a  sewing-oirde, 
where  she  would  bavo  her  tea,  flavored  with  a  good  deid 
of  pleaaant  and  exoitjng  gossip,  no  doubt ;  so  Ifias  Staar^ 
when  she  grew  tired  of  stopping  indoors,  went  down  to 
perBaB4o  Joanna  to  give  her  some  bresd-and-milk,  in>ifj«/i 
of  waiting  for  tbe  evening  repast. 

Ura,  Mosel;  would  not  have  ooosanted  to  snch  irregu- 
hrit7  ;  tht.t  energetic  bod;  feeling  it  bet  dut;  to  look 
sharplf  after  her  lodger's  health,  and  not  to  be  ooaxed  into 
allowing  her  to  substitute  what  she  vonld  have  termed 
"bab;  trash,"  in  place  of  the  solid  food  whiob,  as  she 
BOQ^ibl;  declared,  "  people  that  worked  needed  to  put  into 
tbeir  stomachs  ;  for,  whatever  else  yon  might  trifle  with, 
stomachs  wasn't  calculated  to  bear  it," 

But  Joanna  was  leaa  severe,  and  perhaps  not  sorr;  to  be 
Mt  free  herself,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  interoourse  with 
a  neighboring  damsel,  who  was  bar  most  intimate  friend. 
Bo  Uiss  Stuart  had  her  way,  ate  her  bread-and-milk,  and 
departed  for  a  ramble  toward  the  head  of  the  volley. 

There  was  a  deep  gorge  here,  through  which  tlial  to:id 
ran  that  ascended  a  hill,  whose  summit  afForded  a  magnifi- 
cent view.  A  mountain  brook  ran  liranliog  acd  foaming 
down  the  rocks,  traversed  tbe  meadow  below,  and  poured 
itsalf  into  tbe  river. 

It  was  a  wild  spot ;  onoa  In  the  gorge,  there  appeared 
no  more  sign  of  human  cultivation  than  if  the  place  had 
been  in  the  heart  of  a  primeval  foreat,  though  it  was 
acaroely  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.    Elinor  often 
strolled  hither,  so  seldom  meeting  any  one,  that  no  idea 
of  fear  crossed  her  miod.     Nothing  ever  brought  any  of 
the  men  employed  at  the  foundry 
direction,  and,  indeed,  if  there  h 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  enoonnter, 
people  were  famons  for  their  ordi 


Miss  Stuart  was  so  well-known  among  them,  snoh  a  favor- 
ite with  their  obildten  or  yonng  aistera,  that  she  alwaya 
received  the  moat  profound  reapeot  on  bU  ocoamoaa. 

She  sat  down  and  fell  to  thinking  of  matters  whioh  had 
forced  themselves  upon  her  dnring  tbe  past  day  or  two  ; 
oonacions  that  she  had  hitherto  almost  willfnlly  put  them 
aside,  and  gone  on  dreaming  in  a  manner  which,  thongb 
it  might  have  been  excnaable  in  many  women,  was  wrong 
in  her,  eonsidering  the  stern  neoeasities  of  her  lif& 

She  loved  Kenneth  Aldetly— she  could  not  avoid  that 
truth.  She  had  reason  to  think  that  his  feelings  toward 
her  went  beyond  ft  man's  mere  admiration  for  a  woman,! 
yonng  SAd  pretty.  Bnt  woold  he  have  strength  and 
coarse*  ^  break  tltfongb  the  prejudice  of  .his  ednoation 
and  earte,  and  ask  he^  a  oountry  achool-taacher,  withont 
fortune  or  friends,  to  beoome  hia  wife  T  She  bad  no  righb 
to  blame  him  ;  he  bad  not  nude  love  to  her.  Bnt  she  bad 
been  wrong  to  dream  ;  he,  too,  ought  to  reflect  that  an 
episode  in  hia  life,  perhstis  soon  to  be  forgotten,  might 
cast  a  lasting  shadow  aeroaa  bera. 

She  hasrd  footeteps ;  hx^d  up,  and  saw  Willisim  Hud- 
son a|)|««aohing  in  the  directioa  of  the  village.  Elinor 
had  for  weeks  leaolately  put  him  and  Hadge  ont  of  her 
mind,  believing  that  she  was  not  likely  to  enoonnter  either 
of  them  again,  as  Mr&  Hosely  had  told  her  the  man  had. 
left  tfaa  neigbborhood,  and  found  work  in  a  distant  placet 

Bhe  MV  that  ba  aaaoied  sober,  and  thwe  waa  sosroeTy 
reaaoa  lot  al*rm,  aa  down  behind  the  gorge,  almost  witbia 
oalling  distanoa,  bred  a  ebsiooal- burner  and  hia  ismily, 
and  they  vaie  eaitain,  at  Uiia  boor,  to  be  at  bom&  Hud- 
aoB  puaad  qnits  deae  to  the  qM>t  vhara  she  lat,  bat  with- 
out appaaiiug  to  ju-tiaa  her  :  he  walksd  on  for  a  little 
wsf,  then  paused,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  turned  baok. 
He  came  up  to  her,  but  she  did  not  rise  or  speak — sat 
looking,  with  oold  dignity,  into  his  face, 

"  Yon  needn't  tbink  I  followed  yoa,"  be  said,  in  a  sul- 
len voice;  "I'd  been  to  see  old  Johnson,  over  on  the- 
mountain.  It  waa  ooly  some  business  brought  me  to 
lAogbton  to  day— I  wouldn't  ha'  come  if  I  could  ha'' 
helped— I  hate  the  place  and  all  about  it,  and  yon  made- 
She  rose  in  silence  and  moved  toward  the  path  whioh 
led  to  the  dharcoal-bnmei'a  shanty, 

"  Ob,  yon  needn't  go,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  ain't  going  to  stop. 
I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you— I  just  mean  to  say  tbis^ 
though  I  Maybe  I  was  wrong  to  talk  the  way  I  did  that 
night,  bnt  you  deserved  it ;  you'd  no  call  to  treat  me  as 
if  I  was  the  dirt  under  your  feet— a  man  has  a  right  to 
be  treated  like  a  human  being,  even  if  ha  is  poor  and  ig- 
norant'* 

"Tes,  when  he  behaves  like  a  man,"  Elinor  replied. 
"  I  think  better  of  you  even  for  this  slight  expression  of 
regret  I  hope  the  time  may  come,  for  yoni  own  sake, 
lU  your  penitence  will  be  complete," 
It  won't  I'  he  exclaimed.  "  It  eha'n't  I  I  know  why 
you  treated  me  so — 'cause  that  fine  city  chap  was  ooming  ! 
I'd  ha'  made  him  and  you  feel  it,  only  IJadge  wrote  me  bo 
didn't  stay  here  long  ;  so  you  lost  him,  after  all." 

Elinor  walked  quickly  on ;  he  did  not  offer  to  follow 
her.  The  sonnd  of  a  horse's  boofa  snddenly  rang  ont  along- 
the  steep  path  which  descended  the  hill  a  little  beyond. 
Kenneth  Alderly  oame  riding  down  the  stony  route.  Thej 
conld  both  see  him  on  the  narrow  path  above,  but  hia  back 
aa  toward  them. 

Elinor  heard  Hudson's  steo  dose  beside  her. 
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had  let  the  bridle  drop  loosely  oyer  his  arm  while  lighting 
a  cigar ;  the  horse  dashed  on  forionsly ;  the  projecting 
branch  of  a  tree  stmck  his  rider  so  violent  a  blow  on  the 
chest  that  he  reeled  in  the  saddle ;  the  moyement  cansed 
him  to  lose  the  rein. 

The  frightened  beast  Iraped  forward,  ronnd  a  cnrve 
where  the  path  narrowed  perilonsly — ^to  Uie  right  the  steep 
hill,  to  the  left  an  almost  sheer  prempioe  of  xuany  feet. 

Without  uttering  a  cry,  Elinor  started  ^  iiyi ;  Will 
Hudson  caught  her  arm,  hissing  in  her  ear  : 

"  You  do  love  him  I    Well,  let  him  be  killed— let  him  r 

He  held  her  fast ;  nerved  by  a  fairly  superhuman  sta^en^[th, 
■he  shook  him  off,  exolaimiDg :  ^ 

*'  So  you  are  not  content — ^you  do  mean  to  be  a  mur- 
derer, after  all  T* 

She  flew  on  with  the  might  of  despair ;  she  could  see 
the  snorting,  rearing  horse,  see  Kenneth  trying  to  recover 
his  seat.  He  would  be  killed — killed  before  her  eyes— oh, 
ages  seemed  to  pass  in  the  brief  seconds  it  required  to 
traverse  the  space  which  separated  them  t 

Will  Hudson  hesitated.  A  score  of  deyils  fought  with 
bim,  invisible  hands  appeared  holding  him  back,  but  Ei« 
inor  Stuart's  agonized  moan  had  roused  his  conscience  too 
far  for  the  demons  to  conquer. 

**  A  murderer  1"  he  groaned.     '*  No,  I  can't  be  that  1" 

He,  too,  sprang  forward ;  then  he  saw  Elinor  reappear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  thicket ;  she  was  in  the  narrow 
road,  in  front  of  the  horse,  who  swerved  at  her  approach, 
and  pluuged  up  the  hilL  Alderly  had  been  quite  stunned 
for  a  moment ;  faint  and  blind,  he  was  catching  at  the 
pommel  for  support.  The  dizziness  lessened  as  EIino|r 
seized  the  bridle  ;  he  snatched  at  it,  too,  extricated  his 
feet  from  the  stirraps,  and  jumped  down.  With  such 
strength  as  he  had  left  he  aided  Elinor  in  tying  the  strap 
about  a  tree- trunk  ;  the  horse's  fright  subsided  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come,  and  he  stood  quite  stilL 

It  was  all  over  before  Will  Hudson  could  cross  the 
thicket ;  he  saw  Alderly  totter,  and  then  lean  against  a 
projecting  rock.  Hudson  walked  away  and  disappeared 
in  the  wood«  Elinor  saw  him  go — she  1^  seen,  too,  the 
movement  he  made  to  rush  to  her  assistance. 

Alderly  was  obliged  tp  sit  down  for  a  few  moments  ;  the 
blow  had  been  so  violent  thc^t  the  blood  wa^  flowing  from 
his  nostrils,  and  a  deathly  sicki^QSS  succepded  th#  faint 
sensation. 

Elinor  ran  to  the  brook,  filled  Kenneth's  felt  hat  with 
water,  gave  him  some  to  drink,  and  then  bathed  his  fore- 
head with  her  wet  handkerchief. 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  at  length.  **I  am  not  hurt,  I 
was  stunned  for  a  while.  I  should  have  been  killed  but 
for  you.  Elinor  I  Elinor  I  will  you  share  the  life  you 
have  saved  ?  It  isn't  any  news  to  hear  that  I  love  you  1 
It  can't  be  I    Elinor,  do  you  care — will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

( To  he  continued,) 


MANITOBA. 

MAinroBA,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  sort  of  Transvaal^ 
and  the  population,  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  Lord 
Selkirk's  colony— French  Canadians  and  Boisbrul^s,  or 
Half-breeds — were  little  disposed  to  submit  to  Canadian 
rule.  It  required  an  armed  force  under  Sir  Camet' 
Wolseley  to  subdue  them  and  enforce  submission.  Mani- 
toba, which  in  1864  was  inhabited  only  by  trappers  and 
Montagnais  Indians,  and  which,  in  1870,  had  a  total 
population  of  only  12,000,  has  now  increased  to  70,000, 
while  Winnipeg  sinoe  1871  has  increased  from  a  place  of 
400  inhabitants  to  a  city  of  10,000,  with  flne^  large  stores 


and  handsome  dwellings ;  the  favorite  building  material, 
being  white  brick,  which  are  made  on  the  spot  During 
the  Summer  of  1880  between  800  and  400  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  $1,000,000  have  been  spent  in  buildings 
of  which  amount  $100,000  have  been  used  in  putting  up 
churches  and  educational  institutions.  There  are  no  large 
manufactories  of  any  kind,  but  th^e  are  several  saw-mills 
and  9  foundry  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  »11  the  demands 
Qi  the  place.  The  growth  ol  Manitoba  h$B  been  healthy, 
and  thougb  rapic^  has  not  been  too  gi^eat;  immigrants 
hasojtkg  come  in  no  faster  than  they  could  be  cared  for. 
The  people  who  have  moved  into  the  country  are  mostly 
Canadian  farmers^  though  there  fee  a  few  of  English  birth, 
and,  as  a  rule^  aH  are  prosperous  and  contented. 


THE  ESCAPE  Of  QJEDi, 

Among  the  companions  of  C<^umba8,  whose  adventures 
form  such  a  romantic  part  of  our  early  history,  none  is 
more  brilliant  than  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  regular  Catholio 
Boundhead,  always  ready  to  pray  or  fight,  a  man  un- 
daunted in  danger,  making  a  bold  front  to  any  number  of 
foes,  and  never  yielding. 

In  1500  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Paria.  Then  we  find  him 
wit%  a  large  grant  in  Hispaniola.  Then  he  set  out  to  col- 
onize Coii^uibacoa,  and  with  two  associates  and  a  well- 
eqolpp^  fleet  reached  Cumana.  Here  he  began  a  settle- 
m^fit,  but  hi9  associates  were  discontented.  They  lured 
l^im  on  9  vesib^l  and  put  him  in  irons,  to  carry  him  as  a 
prisoner  Uf  Sp^  While  the  vess^  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
western  cpast  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  land,  Ojeda,  confident  in  his  strength  und 
skill  as  a  swintmier,  let  himself  quietly  sl^e  down  the  side 
of  the  ship  into  the  water,  during  the  night,  and  attempted 
to  swim  for  the  shore.  His  arms  wero  f|:ee,  but  his  feet 
were  shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his  Uom  threatened  to 
sink  him.  He  was  ol^ged  to  shout  for  hdp.  A  boat  was 
sent  from  tl|ie  vessel  tp  ^  relief,  find  the  unfortunate  gov- 
ernor Wf^  t^ke^  bfl^,  half  drowned»  to  his  unrelenting 
partners.  4-  litigation  followed,  in  which  he  was  con- 
demn^* ^d  though  the  King  reversed  the  sentence,  he 
was  utterly  ruined. 

Some  years  later,  vi^  Jnm  4d  la  Cosa,  he  obtained  a 
grant  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darieili  but  his  rash  invasion  led 
to  the  destruction  of  his  whold  party,  including  the  great 
pilot,  Juan  dp  la  Cosa.  An  expedition  tmder  a  rival, 
Kicuesa,  soon  after  reached  the  coiisi  In  a  tangled  and 
almost  impervious  cluster  of  mangrove-trees  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  man  in  Spanish  attire.  To  their  astonish- 
ment, they  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  He  was 
l^ing  on  the  matted  roots  of  the  mangroves,  his  buckler 
on  his'  shoulder,  his  sword  in  his  hand,  but  so  wasted  with 
hunger  and  hardship  that  he  could  not  speak.  They  re- 
vived him  at  last,  and  listened  with  wonder  to  his  amazing 
story  of  his  escape  to  the  coast 

Still  undaunted,  he  raised  a  new  force,  and  founded  the 
city  of  San  Sebastian,  and  held  it  against  the  Indians, 
often  sallying  forth  to  punish  their  attacks.  In  these  op- 
erations he  was  ever  in  the  van.  He  slew  more  Indian 
warriors  with  his  single  arm  than  all  his  followers  to- 
gether. Though  often  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows,  none 
ever  wounded  him,  and  the  Indians  began  to  think  he  had 
a  charmed  life.  They  then  made  him  the  sole  object  of 
their  attack,  and  drew  him  into  an  ambuscade.  Three 
arrows  struck  his  buckler  and  glanced  off  harmlessly,  but 
a  fourth,  dipped  in  poison,  pierced  his  thigh.  With  a  yell 
of  triumph  the  savage  foe  vanished,  certain  that  he  would 
now  expire  in  agony.    But  Ojeda  ordered  a  red-hot  iroo 
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to  bo  appliad  to  eaoh  aide  of  tlw  wetnnd,  never  shriokiDg  i  dkpU^ed  hia  usual  BpiriL     Betting  his  bftdc  agaiiut  a  nO 
or  groaning  dnhng  the  trightfol  opemtion.  and  drawing  -hia  aWoid,  he  defended  hima^  admioUjr 

San  Sebaelaan  wm  then  beleagaered  more  fleroelj  than    againat  the  whole  gsng^  uid  not  onlj  diore  them  tiS,  birt 
erar,  till  rebered  bj  a  pintioal  otaft  and  party  under  Tal-  |  panned  them  tbrongU:  street  after  street 


m  Bsc*n  or  one*. 


■mi,  who  finall;  carried  Ojeda  off  Tkej  fdl  nt  laat  i  Full  of  religioos  foeling,  he  bora  witit  him  amid  aB  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  jnstioe,  and  Ojeda,  for  beering  wltneaa  dangers  a  painting  of  the  Mother  of  the  Bedeema^  sad 
against  them,  expoeed  hiiOBelf  to  their  Tsngeano&  They  djing  asked  to  be  bnried  at  the  porial  of  i 
attacked  him  one  night  on  Santo  Domingo,  bnt  Ojeda  I  ahndi,  that  all  might  bampls  on  bis  grftT& 
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JACK    OF   CLUBS. 


HYMN  OF  THE  TREES. 

Ketrouobt  I  heard  the  leaflets  ring 

Sweet  chimes  of  praise: 
Igaln  I  heard  the  bare  boughs  sing 

The  self-same  lays: 
Would  God  that  I  through  youth  and  age. 

Through  weal  and  woe, 
When  suns  do  shine  and  storms  do  rage, 

Hight  praise  Him  sol 

Out  of  the  starless  night 

Cometh  the  day; 
All  the  world  groweth  bright 

With  the  sun's  ray: 
While  the  day  waketh  praise  ye  the  Lord  I 

Koon  gilds  the  flow'ryland. 

All  nature  sings; 
Weep  not  when  night's  at  hand— 
Night  morning  brings. 
While  the  sun  shineth  praise  ye  the  Lord! 

If  the  sun  setteth  soon, 

Autumn  be  here, 
Halos  surround  the  moon,  i 

Leaflets  are  sere — 
While  the  earth  dieth  praise  ye  the  Lord  I 

When  Winter's  silver  mist, 

With  chilling  breath. 
All  the  bare  trees  has  kisst 

Boftly  in  death. 
While  the  earth  sleepeth  praise  ye  the  Lord ! 


JACK   OF  CLUBS. 

**  My  dear  Jack,  I  tell  you  yoa  are  a  fool  not  to  go  in 
and  win  ;  why,  any  one  can  see  the  game  is  jonrs,  if  yon 
will  bnt  lay  down  the  trnmp  card.  What  I  Who  ever 
heard  of  Jack  of  Glnbs  not  winning  the  Qaeen  of  Dia- 
monds, if  he  was  a  trnmp  ? — and  you  are,  that,  lad  I  Snp* 
pose  the  girl  is  aii  heiress,  she  is  none  the  less  a  woman 
for  that ;  and  I  hold,  with  the  immortal  bard-^ 

" '  That  man  who  hath  a  tongue,  I  say  Is  no  man. 
If  with  that  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman.'. 

Fancy  what  a  place  this  is  to  be  owner  of  I  and  what  a 
woman  1  Why,  man  I  without  her  money,  she  would  still 
be  the  most  lovely  and  lovable  creature  in  existence." 

"That's  just  it,  Phil  If  it  were  not  for  the  cursed 
money,  I  would  be  eager  to  try  my  fortune ;  but  I  prefer 
my  pet  name  of  Jack  of  Glubs  to  that  of  fortune-hunter. 
Bssides,  even  were  she  to  ^ed  me,  I  doubt  the  prospect 
of  our  future  peace — for  my  wife  must  hold  it  honor  to 
obey,  and  our  queenly  Kate  has  never  yet  had  her  will 
curbed." 

"  The  more  likely,"  said  Phil,  "  she  will  enjoy  the  new 
sensation  of  having  m  master.  Believe  me,  a  woman  is 
never  truly  happy  until  she  has  found  *  her  king,  her  gov- 
ernor.* But  oome,  Jack ;  begin  to  dress — the  first  dress- 
in||bell  has  rung  a  long  time  since.  We  are  to  be  a  large 
party  to-night — so  pray  put  your  hair  straight,  and  with 
just  a  suspicion  of  carefulness." 

''l^onsense,  Phil ;  those  who  don't  like  me,  can  leave 
ma  Xou  fellows  dress  carefully  enough,  heaven  knows, 
to  excuse  any  apparent  negligence  on  my  part  I'll  be 
after  you  in  two  ticka  I  know  you  are  longing  to  resume 
jotir  chat  with  Oonny  Power.  The  dressing-bell  inter- 
rupted it  just  as  it  was  becoming  interesting." 

At  the  crowded  table,  later  on,  Phil  Demmings  shook 
his  head  severely  as  his  friend  the  artist.  Jack  Henderson, 
lounged  leisurely  in,  late,  as  usual ;  and^  as  usual,  looking 


as  if  he  thought  vaiets  vanity,  and  a  dress-suit  a  real  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

He  tumbled  his  rough  dark  head  with  his  hand,  as  his 
hostess — a  lovely  woman,  absurdly  young  to  hold  such  a 
position  as  that  of  first  lady  of  her  county,  which  dignity 
she  held  by  virtue  of  her  domineering  will,  her  love  of 
hunting,  and  her  marvelous  pluck,  so  that  she  was  uni- 
versally styled  by  the  squires  of  the  county  **  their  qu^en" 
— motioned  him  to  a  seat  by  her  side.  Never  had  a  woman 
such  a  splendid  seat  on  horseback,  or  such  wonderful 
courage  in  difficulties  or  danger,  as  this  second  Helen. 
Then  the  was  so  yoa  jig,  rich,  lovely,  and  all  that  was  de- 
sirable, that  she  had  her  will  in  all  things  but  one,  and 
that  one  made  her  coquettish  heart  ache.  8he  could  not 
make  Jack  of  Glubs— as  he  was  named,  through  owning 
no  home  but  such  as  the  public  homes  of  gentlemen  com- 
mon ded^her  slave.  She  could  not  make  poor,  proud, 
stubborn,  plain-faced,  clever  Jack  bend  the  knee  in  hom- 
age to  her  sovereign  power.  Even  now  that  she  had  kept 
the  seat  of  honor  for  him,  he  stepped  into  it  ungratefully, 
offering  no  apology  for  his  tardy  appearance,  but,  as  his 
hostess  spitefully  thought,  sat  sipping  his  soup  like  a 
bear ;  and  Jack  smiled  grimly  to  see  the  cloud  he  had 
planted  on  her  fair  forehead. 

She  seemed  determined  that  evening  to  subdue  him,  for 
before  they  said  good-night,  she  made  him  lead  her  out 
on  to  the  moonlit  balcony,  and  plied  him  with  such  witch- 
ery that  he  had  to  assume  his  most  surly  manner  to  disarm 
her  charms. 

The  next  day  was '  devoted  to  skating ;  and,  as  Jack 
said  he  did  not  care  about  going,  he  was  left  at  home  to 
sketch  in  peace.  He  found  the  face  of  his  fair  hostess 
creep  in  between  him  and  his  work,  so  he  amused  himself 
by  making  pretty  little  sketches  of  her — sketches  which 
would  have  gone  far  toward  healing  the  wound  on  her  van- 
ity his  coldness  had  inflicted,  could  she  have  seen  them  ; 
but  now  she  was  from  pique  endangering  all  future  happi- 
ness. 

Finding  she  could  not  induce  Jack  to  leave  his  work 
for  her  sweet  sake,  she  consoled  herself  by  flirting  shame- 
fully with  an  empty-headed,  good-looking  earl.  Truly,  an 
Tennyson  has  said,  **  the  earl, was  fair  to  cee,"  but,  beyond 
that,  he  was  or  should  have  been  a  myth  ;  but,  somehow, 
to-day  his  foppery  pleased  her — perhaps  because  it  was  so 
great  a  contrast  to  the  man  her  heart  hungered  for.  .  At 
any  rate,  his  straw-colored  lordship  had  to-day  hia  own 
way  with  the  fair  lady,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  hia 
admiration  and  tender  liking  for  her,  he  stood  considerably 
in  awe. 

**  She  had  such  a  deuced  fierce  tongue,  don't  you  see." 

At  any  rate,  to-day  her  tongue  was  not  fierce,  and  the 
earl  found  courage  to  ask  her  for  her  hand.  In  amazed 
silence,  she  heard  him  out,  then  said,  coolly  : 

**I  like  your  impudence  so  well  (mind,  it's  the  only 
thing  I  like  about  you),  that  I'll  accept  you,  on  one  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  if  I  find,  during  our  engagement^ 
I  can't  stand  your  nonsense,  you'll  let  me  off  easily." 

He  agreed,  so  she  returned  discontentedly  to  the  house* 
determined  to  startle  Jack  into  some  acknowledgment  of 
her  power  by  the  announcement  of  her  engagement.  She 
found  him  in  the  picture-gallery,  fast  asleep. 

**  Such  a  romantic  situation,"  she  observed,  as  he 
awoke,  just  in  time  to  rescue  his  best  sketch  of  b^r  from 
the  flames. 

She  said  :  \    • 

**  What  do  you  think  I  have  done  to-day,  Mr.  Hender- 
son ?    I  have  engaged  myself  to  be  married." 

*<  What  ?"  said  Jack,  startled  out  of  his  usual  caution. 
'*0h;    then  I  suppose  you  were  about  to   bum  that 
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Bketoh,   oonsidermg  that  I  had  been  poaching  on  xnj 
neighbor's  preserves  ?*' 

"  How  bitterly  you  speak  I    Does  my  news  vax  yon  ?" 
•*  Vex  1    Bless  the  woman,  why  should  it  ?    I'm  hearlr 
ily  glad    This  will  put  an  end  to  the  army  of  martyrs  who 
ore  continually  flinging  themselyes  beneath  your  chariot- 
wheels.     "Who  is  the  happy  man  ?*' 
«•  The  Earl  of  Noreleigh." 

*'  Impossible  1    You  could  not  marry  such  a  noodle.** 
'<Sirr  exclaimed  Kate. 

*'  1  beg  your  jmrdon ;  but  surely,  now,  a  woman  of 
your  age^I  believe  you're  thirty — would  have  too  much 
sense  to  accept  that  noodle  of  a  boy.  Even  though  he 
can  give  you  a  title,  I  pity  you — upon  my  soul,  I  do ;  for, 
as  I  live,  I  believe  you'll  shoot  him  ere  the  honeymoon  is 
ended." 

With  hot  cheeks  and  indignant  eyes,  Kate  flew  from  the 
room  in  such  a  rage  that,  as  her  maid  said,  it  was  as 
much  as  one's  place  was  worth  to  dare  even  to  sneeze 
before  her. 

A  few  days  later  a  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished betrothal;  and  at  its  close,  a  fearful  scene, 
which  afterward  became  matter  of  history  in  those  parts 
for  generations,  took  place. 

Kate  Min ton's  robe  caught  fire,  and  she,  fringed  by 
flame,  flew  about  amidst  the  crowd  like  a  firebrand. 

Her  noble  lover  shrank  from  her  wild  despair  with  fear ; 
-while  she,  in  agony,  rushed  into  the  conservatory,  wh^e 
Jack  was  making  a  moonlight  sketch. 

*'Save  me !  save  me,  Jack  1"  shrieked  Kate  Minion. 
In  a  few  short  seconds  his  manly  arms  and  ready  will 
subdued  all  danger,  and  she  lay,  a  panting,  painful  wreoki 
upon  his  honest  breast. 

Ko  need  to  doubt  then  the  fervor  of  his  love,  as  in  ago- 
nized entreaty  he  called  her  from  the  gate  of  death  to  life 
by  the  pure  strength  of  his  devotion,  and  she,  poor  weary 
heart,  heard  and  was  happy. 

A  few  weeks  later,  looking  very  weak  and  ill,  she  tot- 
tered into  his  studio,  and  said,  with  eyes  downcast  and 
lipB  which  quivered  like  a  timid  child's  : 

**  Please,  Jack,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  marry  me  ? 
Tou  see,  you  saved  my  life,  so  'tis  fairly  yours ;  and,  if 
yon  refuse,  I  really  don't  see  what  I  can  do  with  it  My 
only  employment  of  late  has  been  ill-treating  the  earl,  who 
has  proved  Tennyson  a  falsifier,  for  he  really  is  far  from 
fair  to  see  when  out  of  temper ;  and,  ob,  Jack  I  he  just  was 
oat  of  temper  when  I  told  him  I  was  comiDg  to  ask  you  to 
marry  me." 

Jaok  had  stood  spellbound  while  she  spoke;  now  he 
oame  forward,  and  taking  her  hands  in  his,  said,  in  a  tone 
of  surprised  emotion : 

**Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying,  Kate?  Is  this 
some  cruel  jest  to  try  my  patience  ?  Before  heaven,  I 
would  rather  die  than  you  should  make  sport  of  my  deep 
devotion  for  you ;  for,  indeed,  I  do  love  you,  but  am  so 
poor,  my  sweet,  I  never  dared  hope  to  win  you.  If  you 
mean  all  you  have  said,  come  here  and  kiss  me  of  your  own 
sweet  wilL  See,  I  am  athirst  for  the  dew  of  those  sweet 
lips.  What!  coming,  Kate?  Then  now,  indeed,  b  your 
tigly  ^y  rewarded  for  the  kicks  and  lack  of  half-pende 
fortune  has  cast  at  him  for  so  many  years." 

Sate,  thinking  surrender  but  half  complete,  or  finding 
the  new  mastery  of  his  tone  refreshing  after  the  surfeit 
ehe  bad  received  of  homage,  rendered  him  truest  obedi- 
ence, saying  : 

**jAckt  could  you  take  me  if  I  said  I  cams  with  no  other 
4ower  save  my  true  love  ?" 

•«  Could  I,  Knte  ?    Try  me,  my  darlinqr." 

A  sudden  glad  light  sprang  into  his  fine  eyes.    It  was 


not  that  he  did  not  find  money  enjoyable — who  does  not  ? 
but  the  blessed  hope  came  to  him  that  he  might  benefit 
his  wife  instead  of  she  him.  So  too  quickly  the  fire  died 
out  of  his  eyes  as  she  answered,  strangely  moved  by  his 
glad  look : 

''No,  Jack,  I  cannot  try  you,  but  heaven  will,  for  riches 
are  but  sent  as  trusts  from  heaven  in  bondage  to  hell. 
Dearest,  we'll  share  life's  duties  together,  and  in  them 
you'll  forget  you  were  ever  Jack  of  Olubs.'* 


HANGING  HIGHWAYS. 

By  Arthur  V.  Abbott, 

Thb  traveler  in  the  forests  of  the  upper  Amazon  often 
finds  his  onward  progress  barred  by  one  of  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  mighty  river.  The  stream  is  too  wide 
to  leap,  too  deep  to  ford,  and  its  dark  anct  sullen  waters 
so  suggestive  of  concealed  snakes  and  alligators  as  to 
render  a  plunge  beneath  its  surface  anything  but  attraci- 
ivCi  While  he  seeks  some  more  agreeable  means  of  transit^ 
there  appears  in  the  treetops  a  wandering  tribe  of  mon- 
keys, who  now  find  themselves  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  to  judge  by  the  chattering  that  ensues,  are  consider- 
ably more  disturbed ;  for  even  the  proverbial  antipathy 
to  water  manifested  by  the  feline  race  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  detestation  with  which  the  monkeys  regard  that  fluid, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  last  extremity  that  one  will  venture 
into  it 

What  Is  to  be  done  is  certainly  a  most  momentous  ques- 
tion ',  aud  while  the  younger  members  are,  with  all  the 
officiousness  of  youth,  each  advocating  a  different  plan, 
the  old  chief  assumes  the  office  of  engineer-in-charge,  and 
after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
selects  a  tree  having,  high  up  among  its  branches,  a  strong 
projecting  limb  overhanging  the  water.  .  This  tree  is 
chosen  with  much  skill,  so  as  to  stand  as  nearly  as  possible 
opposite  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side,  also  furnished 
with  an  over-reaching  branch.  A  shrill  call  from  the  chief 
puts  a  summary  period  to  the  clatter  of  the  infants,  and 
summons  the  entire  tribe  to  the  chosen  tree.  Taking  his 
place  on  a  convenient  limb,  he  commences  an  operation 
usually  supposed  to  .call  forth  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  race — the  construction  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

Selecting  a  number  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  leader  directs  one  of  them  to  climb  oilt  on  the 
overhanging  limb,  and  by  means  of  his  tail  and  hindlegs 
to  suspend  himself,  head  downward,  from  its  very  end. 
Oreeping  cautioosly  over  number  one,  a  second  monkey 
advances,  and  in  a  like  manner  hangs  himself  from  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  first.  Another  and  another  fol- 
low, until,  from  the  sustaining  branch,  there  depends  a 
living  string  long  enough  to  span  the  narrow  stream.  Now 
comes  the  difficult  part,  wherein  the  sged  chief  must  ex- 
ercise all  his  skill,  or  he»will  never  bridge,  with  his  ani- 
mated rope,  even  so  narrow  a  brook.  The  last  monkey  of 
the  chain  gives  a  push  against  the  tree,  setting  the  whole 
line  in  oscillation,  and,  just  as  in  a  swing,  a  series  of  well- 
timed  impulses  causes  the  swinger  swiftly  to  glide  through 
the  air ;  so  a  series  of  pushes  against  the  tree  at  last  en- 
able the  end  monkey  to  seize  fast  hold  of  the  projecting 
branch  opposite,  and,  behold  !  a  living  way  stretches  over 
the  dark  water. 

A  squeal  of  triumph  and  applause  from  the  monkeys  in 
the  tree  announces  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  then, 
one  by  one,  the  whole  tribe  passes  over,  until,  at  last,  the 
old  chief,  like  a  ship's  captain,  the  last  to  leave,  finds  him- 
self alone,  and  sedately  crosses.  With  a  hearty  shove  the 
terminal  monkey  releases  his  arborai  abutment,  and  with 
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distant  t«la- 
tionship  with 
the  more  ad- 
vanced prim- 
ataa.  Howarer 
this  niqr  ba^ 
the  use  of  nis< 
pen  ded  bridges 

kinds    is   so 

anment  that  Its 

orlgiu    is    an* 

tirel/  obsonred 

in  the  mists  of 

the  past ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  aborigines  of  India  and 

South  America  were  familiar  with  sooh  slrDotOTee  long 

before   Uie   disooYery  of  their  oonntriea  bj  Enropaana ; 

thongh  it  has  not  been  until  within  the  last  half-oenturf 

that  the  development  of  iron  and  steel  has  rendered  poe- 

ail^  each  stmotnres  as  now  span  the  Niagara  and  the 

Ohio*  giving  to  the  soapension  bridge  its  perfect  develop- 

mant 
It  would  be  difflonlt  to  find  more  ooiions  or  intarasting 

apecimens   of  primitiTe  bridge  aiehitaotora   than   aomo 

which  at  piesent  apan  the  gorges  of  the  Andes  ;  and  of  all, 

perhaps,   "  The  Bridge  of  Twigs  "  is  the  most  unique. 

Out     of     the 

flexible  palm- 

bionohes       a 

long,   narrow, 

cradle -shaped 

stmctore      is 

woven,     and 

supported  on 
either  side  of 
the  stream  by 
a  tough  pile 
of  stones, 
forming,  while 
it  lasts,  a 
bridge  that  is 
far  atronger 
and  stiffer 
than  one 
would  have 
snppoa  ed 
it  poulbla  to 
out 


of  raoh  mil» 
rials.  Thatirir 
bridge-buildoi 


have  oertaislj, 


our  illoatn- 
tioD,  taken  i 
hint  from  ttw 
monkej  en- 
gineer, sod  H- 
leeted  for  thnr 
abutments  two 


the 


Baieea  ik  dktloh. 


be  apanned. 
AoiOH  two  >i> 
oommodaiin; 
brantuies  ropa 
of  palm  •  fibn 
are  atntohel, 
tiia  ends  bong 
made  iist  to 
the  branohat  cr 
tmnks  of  tbt 
neighbomg 
tieaa.  Pros 
the  eablea  to 
oooetmoled  > 
roadway,  inter 
wovon  of  TO|M 
and  twigs,  ii 
aoBpended,  inJ 
the  whole  structure  ia  rendered  eomplete  by  the  iddi- 
tion,  on  eitber  aide,  of  a  ladder,  giving  to  thoao  deaiiiiig 
to  cross  some  faoilitj  lor  sscending  to  the  platform  lereL 
From  our  illostiation  of  a  Cingalese  bridge  it  will  be  wn 
that  a  similar  method  of  suspending  the  roadway  bu 
there  been  adopted. 

There  are  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  a  number  of  bridge 
some  ot  them  having  considernble  span,  boilt  antiraly  016 
of  rawhide;  The  bridge  over  the  Pampas  Biver  is  one  ol  1 
the  largest  and  beat  exsmplas  o(  such  atruotnres.  Tiaa  ^ 
general  view  it  is  Been  tbat  the  bridge  spans  the  riter  it  ■ 
oonsiderable  height,  extending  from  the  rooky  oliift  tb>l 
line        tb« 


dHMMge 
tha     ]m 


k  IsiMt  I"  aoMMmah 


Bustain  tb* 
entire  wei{^i 
of  the  bridg« 
and  load.  ^ 
nearar  '  vi** 
nveals  tbt 
fhet  that  tb> 
aablaa  i» 
aomposed  C 
fcmr  ropes  of 
twisted  I*'- 
hide,  two  hiE" 
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once  eztenditig  Mioai  at  miim 
ditUuoe  abore  tha  roadwt]r,' 
vhila  beneath  and  nearly  on 
ita  lerel,  a»  •tretohed  two 
•mallar  oaea.  Woven  betwMa 
tbeae  extonda  a  sjatem  of  raw- 
hide biaeaa,  thna  making  a 
atiff  anpport  for  the  narrow 
roadway  of  aUti,  bareir  wide 
enoDgh  tea  two  men  to  |iMS( 
that  ii  nupoided.  beneath 
them.  Snoh  atnictiuca  are 
011I7  peoaible  for  rer;  ihort 
apana  where  the  tntTel  is  Ter; 
light,  and  being  made  of  aneh 
perishable  materiala,  they  onljr 
endnre  for  a  few  jesrs. 

Tbxt»  tiiinga  aro  reqaiaito 
to  the  niooesifiil  eompletiou 
and  pEimanenoe  of  a  enapen- 
sioa  bridga  Tha  entire  road- 
way, with  all  the  load  that  can 
ever  be  bronght  on  it,  ia  hnng 
from  ch^na  or  eablea ;  henoe, 
for  their  oonetmotion, .  it  is 
neeoasaiT  to  aeonie  the  strong- 
est and  lightest  possible  mate- 
ritL  If  a  rope  be  fsatened 
betveea  two  points,  and  al- 
lowed to  hang  in  a  long  onrve, 
there  ia  little  or  so  atrain  pio- 
daoed  in  it  beyond  the  weight 
of  tha  ropsk  If,  however,  the 
alack  be  gradually  banled  in, 


K  aauea  on*  tas  rAarAi  atm.  rsstr. 


it  is  fbnnd  that  the  atrain  very 
rapidly  increases  as  tha  ropo 
approaches  the  horizontal,  and 
that  even  the  strongest  ma- 
terial cannot  withstand  the 
neoessary  strain  required  to 
pnll  it  to  a  perfectly  straight 
line.  This  ia  just. the  case  in 
a  BOBpeasion  bridgoi.  Hot  only 
must  the  cables  be  stroug 
enoagh  to  hold  tha  weight  of 
the  loaded  platform,  bnt  they 
most  be  strong  enongh  to  re- 
sist the  stretching  force  neces- 
mry  to  make  the  bridge  span 
the  opening  it  is  intended  to 
cnwL  Theoretically,  almost 
any  materiul  wonld  answer, 
provided  a  sntScient  qoantity 
were  taken ;  yet  practically, 
only  the  strongest  iron  and 
stsel  can  be  used  with  any 
sneoeea,  especially  in  long 
spans.  If  otber  material  be 
need,  tha  cables,  from  increased 
size,  beoome  so  bulky  and 
clamsy  as    to    be    nnmanago- 

In  the  early  days  ot  English 
enspenslon  -  bridge  bnilding, 
it  was  cuslomaiy  to  nse  Tery 
large  and  hjavy  iron  chains 
for  cables.  In  moderate  apssi-, 
where    the    tralBe    over    tlie 
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bridge  was  verj  ligbt,  these  obain-cables  answered  quite 
well ;  but  for  large  structures,  subjected  to  severe  usage, 
they  were  found  to  be  inadequate,  as  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  chain  seyerai  hundred  feet  long,  in  which 
all  the  links  should  be  perfectly  sound  and  strong,  and 
free  from  all  defects  due  to  the  welding  necessary  to  make 
the  ohain.  Again,  the  oval  links  usually  composing  a 
chain  mtlst  contain  considerably  more  metal  than  is  actu- 
ally necessary  to  resist  the  strain  which  the  chain  is  in- 
tended to  bear.  This  extra  metal  is  necessary  to  give  the 
links  sufficient  stifihess,  and  prevent  them  from  closing 
under  the  strain,  and  pinching  together  so  tightly  as  to 
convert  the  previously  flexible  chain  into  a  sohd  rod. 
These  objections  soon  proved  almost  fatal  to  the  use  of 
chains  as  suspending  cables,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  some  other  method. 

The  experiment  was  tried  of  building  cables  of  enor- 
mous iron  links, .each  composed  of  a  flat  bar  'of  iron, 
about  an  inch  thick,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  having  forged  at  either  end  a  large  eye. 
The  necessary  metal  section  to  meet  the  strain  coming  on 
the.  cable  could  be  obtained  by  placing  a  series  of  such 
links  side  by  side,  while  a  chain  of  any  length  could  be 
made  by  placing  a  number  of  such  series  end  to  end,  and 
connecting  them  by  a  pin  passed  through  the  previously 
mentioned  eye.  Such  an  arrangement  works  quite  well, 
and  at  present  there  are  a  number  of  bridges  in  Europe 
built  on  this  plan.  Curiously,  however,  large  bars  of 
metal  are  mnch  weaker  in  proportion  to  their  size  than 
smal  ler  ones.  For  example,  an  iron  bar  one  inch  square  gen- 
erally requires  about  50,000  pounds  to  break  it,  while  a  bar 
that  is  four  inches  square  will  break  at  about  40,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Conversely  flne  wire  will  stand  75,000  to 
80,000  pounds  per  square  inch  before  breaking.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  large  link  cables  were  expensive  to 
build  and  inconvenient  to  manage,  on  account  of  the  great 
weight  of  metal. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  superior  strength  of  iron-  wire, 
all  the  modem  bridges  have  been  built  by  weaving  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  fine  wires,  generally  a  little 
smaller  than  ordinary  telegraph  wire,  so  as  to  make  a  cable 
of  any  desired  size.  By  this  means  a  perfectly  flexible 
rope  of  iron,  having  all  the  extra  strength  of  wire,  and  of 
any  length,  can  easily  be  made. 

The  next  consideration  of  importance  is  some  method  of 
securely  fastening  the  cables,  so  that  they  shall  not  pull 
apart,  and  drop  the  bridge  and  its  load  into  the  water  be- 
neath. When  the  shores  of  the  stream  are  composed  of  a 
firm,  hard  rock,  this  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  for  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  excavate  on  either  side  a  number  of 
large,  deep  holes,  called  anchorage  tunnels.  The  wires  of 
each  cable  are  made  fast  to  a  large  spider-shaped  plate  of 
cast  iron,  called  the  anchor-plate,  which  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  its  anchorage  tunnel,  and  then  the  entire  hole  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  broken  stone  and  mortar,  so  as  to 
cement  the  cable  and  anchor-plates  fast^  and  make  them 
part  and  parcel  of  the  surrounding  rock.  Where  there 
exists  no  such  natural  rock  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a 
large  pile  of  masonry,  into  which  the  cables  are  fastened 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  which  must  be  large  and  heavy 
enongh  to  resist,  by  its  dead  weight,  the  pulling  action  of 
the  cables. 

It  is  usually  impossible  to  set  the  anchorage  high  enongh 
to  give  the  cables  the  requisite  slack,  without  allowing  the 
roadway  to  fall  at  too  low  a  leveL  To  avoid  this  difficulty 
it  is  usual  to  carry  the  cables  over  the  tops  of  high  towers, 
set  as  near  as  possible  to  the  river's  edge.  By  this  means 
the  cables  are  elevated  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  hang 
in  a  graceful  curve,  giving  the  least  possible  stress.    Ths 


entire  weight  of  the  cables,  bridge,  and  load  rests,  on  the 
tops  of  the  towers,  which  in  the  case  of  long  spans  require 
to  bo  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high.  So  it  is  essential 
to  have  them  built  in  the  strongest  possible  manner. 
Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  cables  on 
rollers  where  they  cross  the  tops  of  the  towers ;  for  if  they 
were  made  fast  to  the  summit  the  variations  prodnoed  by 
temperature  and  unequal  loading  would  subject  the  to~er 
to  strains  that  would  soon  cause  its  destruction. 

The  general  characters  of  suspension  bridges  are  admir- 
ably shown  in  our  illustration  of  the  Charles  Albert 
Bridge,  which,  stretching  through  the  air  like  the  web  of 
some  immense  arachnid,  spans,  with  its  iron  threads,  one 
of  the  deepest  gorges  of  the  Savoy  Alps.  On  either  side, 
as  near  to  tho  brink  as  is  consistent  with  saf etjv  A^^&Qd  the 
two  stone  supporting  towers,  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the 
wire  cables  to  hang  in  an  easy  curve.  Crossing  the  tower- 
tops,  the  cables  run  down  to  their  rocky  anchorages,  the 
entrances  to  the  tunnels  being  protected  from  the  attacks 
of  rain  and  snow  by  two  little  sheds,  best  seen  on  the  left 
of  the  picture.  In  the  centre,  slightly  arched  to  give  stiff- 
ness, hangs  fron>  the  cable  by  its  wire  suspenders  the  plat- 
form or  roadway  of  the  bridge. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  modem  structures  is  the  XJti 
Suspension  Bridge,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  simply  a  bridge 
intended  for  foot-passengers,  so  that  a  level  roadway  is  not 
essential ;  and  as  on  either  side  there  stood,  fresh  from  the 
chisel  of  the  glacier,  two  natural  towers  in  primitive  rock- 
work,  strong  enough  to  hold  any  amount  of  pull,  the  ends 
of  the  cables  weVe  simply  made  fast  to  the  natural  abut- 
ments, the  roadway  being  directly  fastened  to  and  follow- 
ing the  curve  that  they  assumed. 

The  wide  rivers  of  America  afford  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  bridge  architecture,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  suspension  bridges,  than  any  other 
country ;  so  here,  in  our  own  land,  we  have  the  longest 
spans,  placed  in  more  difficult  situations,  and  carrying  a 
heavier  traffic,  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  The 
railway  snspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  Biver,  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  Falls,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens. This  bridge  was  constructed  in  1854,  when  but 
little  iron  was  made  in  this  country,  in  ono  of  the  most 
difficult  situations,  against  all  the  advice  of  the  best  en- 
gineering talent  of  both  Europe-  and  America ;  and  its 
successful  completion,  and  endnrance  for  nearly  a  third  of 
a  century  of  the  heaviest  traffic  of  one  of  the  largest  rail- 
ways, is  the  most  lasting  testimony  to  the  wonderful  skill 
and  ability  of  its  engineer,  the  late  l\ir.  John  A.  Hoebling. 

North  of  the  Falls  the  Niagara  Biver  cuts  its  way  through 
a  rocky  gorge,  nearly  250  feet  deep.  On  either  side  two 
stone,  towers,  some  80  feet  in  height  and  821  feet  apart,  are 
erected  to  support  the  four  cables  that  carry  the  bridge. 
These  cables  are  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  made  of  small  iron  wire,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  a  breaking  strain  of  1,600  pounds,  each 
cable  containing  540  wires,  making  in  all  2,160  wires  in 
the  bridge.  There  are  two  roadways,  the  upper  one  car- 
rying the  railway  track,  while  the  lower  one  is  used  for 
carriages  and  foot-passengers.  In  order  to  guard  against 
accident,  the  cables  are  fastened  to  each  roadway  by  wire 
rope  suspenders,  set  every  five  feet,  and  between  the  road- 
ways is  constructed  a  system  of  trussing  that  rigidly  con- 
nects together  all  parts.  This  double  roadway  acts  like  an 
immense  beam,  and  makes  the  bridge  very  stiff 

In  1877  a  very  careful  examination  was  made  of  all  parts 
of  the  Niagara  Bridge,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not,  during  its  twenty -five  years  of  existence,  it  had  deterio- 
rated. The  roost  minute  investigation  failed  to  rev<  al  any 
defect  attributable  to  age,  with  the  exception  of  %  lew 
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wires  in  one  cable,  whioh  from  some  leakage  in  the  anchor- 
age tunnel  had  been  exposed  to  moisture,  and  were  some- 
what rusted.  These  have  been  replaced,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  few  good  ones  were  removed  and  tested,  and  found 
to  be  as  strong  as  on  the  day  they  were  laid.  Sihoe  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  the  rapid  extension  of  railway 
travel  has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number,  size  and 
weight  of  the  traias  that  daily  cross,  above  that  which  the 
structure  was  designed  to  bear.  To  meet  this  demand, 
and  render  the  structure  perfectly  safe  in  the  future,  an 
extra  set  of  anchor  fastenings  have  been  skillfully  intra* 
duoed,  and  the  old  wooden  bracing  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  the  most  modem  steel  trusses,  and  now  the  Niagara 
Bridge  stands  strQnger  than  ever.  If  its  past  is  any  as- 
surance of  the  future,  it  bids  fair,  through  many  centuries, 
to  stand  a  monument  of  America's  early  engineering. 

A  story,  perhaps  more  pretty  than  tiue,  is  related  of  the 
way  by  which  Mr.  Boebling  first  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
rope  over  the  river.  No  boat  could  live  in  the  boiling 
water  beneath,  and  for  some  time  the  problem  seemed  al- 
most insoluble,  until  one  day  a  runaway  kite  suggested  an 
idea,  and  the  next  windy  day  beheld  a  grand  kite-flying 
match  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  promised  five-dollar  gold-piece  to  the  boy  who  should 
first  waft  his  kite  to  the  Canada  shore.  Who  the  happy 
youth  was,  history  saith  not,  but  doubtless  that  evening 
some  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  go  home  with  weighty 
pockets,  and  a  mightier  sense  of  the  dignity  of  having 
spanned  the  Niagara. 

In  order  to  accomimodate  the  visiting  travel  at  Niagara, 
there  was  built,  in  1868,  a  light  suspension  bridge,  in- 
tended only  for  foot-passengers  and  carriages.  This  struc- 
ture is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Falls,  and  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  the  '*New  Bridge.'*    The 
span  is  1,268  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  towers,  being  at 
present  the  longest  single  span  in  the  world — though  the 
oompletion  of  vthe  East  Eiver  Bridge,  between  Nerw  York 
and  Brooklyn,  will  deprive  it  of  that  glory,  as  the  latter, 
with  its  span  of  1,600  feet,  will  exceed  the  former  by 
nearly  a  third  of  its  own  length.     The  "New  Bridge," 
being  only  intended  for  very  moderate  travel,  is  made 
much  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  railway  structure.    The 
stone  towers  are  here  replaced  by  light  tressle  supports  of 
wood.     Instead  of  four  cables  of  straight,  even  wire,  there 
are  here  only  two,  made  of  seven  strands  of  wire  ropo  ; 
and  the  roadway  is  a  narrow  wooden  platform  about  ten 
feet  wide,  strengthened  by  a^  light  wooden  truss.    In  fact, 
BO  narrow  is  the  bridge,  that  two  carriages  cannot  con- 
veniently pass— and  so,  for  a  time,  all  the  travel  has  to 
znove  in  one  direction,  while  on  the  other  side  the  waiting 
unfortunates  are  compelled  to  stand  until  their  turn  comes 
to   haTe  the  bridge  all  to  themselves.     When  the  bridge 
was  first  completed,  much  trouble  was  experienced  from 
winds  blowing  along  the  river ;  for  the  roadway  was  so 
li^bt,  that  even  a  moderate  breeze  tilted  it  up  on  one  side, 
makincT  ^^^  crossing  anything  but  agreeable,  not  to  say 
dangerous.     This  difficulty  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
remedied  by  attaching  a  series  of  uuder-floor  guys,  ex- 
ten  din  £r  from  various  points  on  the  lower  side  of  the  plat- 
form* and  secured  to  the  rocky  shore  beneath.     Our  small 
illastration  gives  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  road- 
way  ZB  suspended.    Along  the  cable  at  equidistant  points 
ard  attached  a  number  of  iron  bands  having  a  strong  iron 
-pin    passed  through  the  under  side.  '  The  wire-rope  sus- 
penders   are  furnished    at  one  end  with  a  pail-shaped 
B^ket,  through  the  bail  of  which  is  thrust  the  pin  of  the 
cable-band,  while,  by  means  of  a  screw  and  nut,  the  lower 
end  10  xuade  fast  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the  truss. 

In  the  bridges  so  far  examined,  only  the  central  portion 


of  the  cables,  extending  between  the  two  towers,  has  been 
utilized  for  sustaining  the  roadway  ;  while,  after  crossing 
the  tower- tops,  the  cables  simply  run  down  to  the  anchor- 
ages. The  Cumberland  Biver  Bridge,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
presents  a  good  example  of  the  plan  of  building  the  towers 
as  near  as  possible  on  the  river^brink,  and  then  carrying 
the  cables  some  distance  back  before  entering  the  anchor- 
ages, in  order  to  employ  the  short  space  thus  obtained  in 
bridging  part  of  the  entire  distance.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  this  method  ;  very  long,  nnbroken  spans  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  they  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  oon« 
struct,  and  are  much  more  subject  to  injury  from  vibra- 
tion, winds,  eta  Again,  by  their  means  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable  is  utilized,  and  the  short  spans  on 
either  side  help  to  balance  the  long  c^tre  one,  and  mate- 
rially assist  the  anchorages  by  relieving  them  of  part  of 
the  load  they  would  otherwise  have  to  sustain.  The  Gum- 
berland  Biver  Bridge  has  a  centre  span  of  650  feet,  and  a 
roadway  23  ieet  wide,  consisting  of  a  carriage-way  in  the 
centre,  with  footpaths  on  either  side. 

Probably  the  finest  suspension  bridge  now  existing  is 
the  Covington  and  .Cincinnati  Suspension  Bridge,  which 
spans  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  built  by  John  A. 
Boebling  in  1869.  The  towers  of  this  structure  are  im- 
mense piles  of  limestone  masanry,  200  feet  high,  and  86 
broad,  by  52  wide  at  the  base.  Above  the  roadway  the 
towers  are  pierced  by  a  lofty  arch,  enabling  all  the  travel 
of  the  bridge  to  pass  directly  through  them.  From  centre 
to  centre  of  towers  the  main  span  is  1,057  feet,  while  each 
of  the  side  spans  is  281  feet,  making  a  total  length  of 
suspended  work  of  1,619  feet,  or  about  a  third  of  a  mil& 
There  are  two  cables,  each  12^  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  7  strands,  containing  740  wires,  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  thus  giving  a  total  of  10,360  wires. 
Every  wire  is  regarded  as  having  a  tensile  strength  of  1,700 
pounds,  so  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  cables  would 
be  about  9,000  tons.  The  cables  on  either  side  run  down 
into  solid  piles  of  masonry,  which  act  both  as  anchorages 
and  as  approaches  to  the  bridge.  Here  the  cables  are 
made  fast  to  a  long  chain  of  iron  bars  that,  running  down 
50  feet  under  the  surface,  are  fastened  to  the  large  spider- 
shaped  anchor-plates.  On  the  tower-lops  the  cables  are 
placed  in  immense  circular  iron  coatings,  called  saddles, 
,  whioh  rest  on  steel  rollers,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  move 
backward  and  forward  over  the  tower.  By  this  means 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cable  in  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  the  effect  of  varying  loads,  is  provided  for,  so 
as  not  to  bring  injurious  stresses  on  the  masonry.  The 
platform  of  the  bridge,  extending  at  a  height  of  100  feet 
above  the  water,  is  of  wood,  having  a  carriage-way  in  the 
centre,  and  foot-walks  and  horse-car  tracks  on  either  side, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  cables  by  wire  rope  suspenders, 
placed  every  five  feci  The  whole  bridge  is  stiffened  by 
four  iron  trusses,  that,  in  addition,  are  arranged  to  serve 
as  guards,  to  prevent  falling  into  the  water  on  the  sides, 
and  the  encroachment  of  the  horses  on  the  sidewalks.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  structure  was  $1,750,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  suspenders,  there  will  be  seen  in  our  illustra- 
tion a  series  of  ropes  extending  from  the  tower-tops 
diagonally  to  the  roadway,  and  appearing  like  a  number 
of  supplementary  cables.  This  is,  in  fact,  jnst  what  the 
stays,  as  these  ropes  are  called,  are,  and  they  very  mate- 
rially assist  the  cables  by  relieving  them  of  a  greater  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  roadway  near  the  towers. 

The  Brazos  Biver  Bridge  and  the  Ottawa  Bridge  pre- 
sent ns  with  very  fine  examples  of  tbe  typical  features  of 
suspension  bridges.  The  two  towers,  standing  close  to 
either  bank,  support  the  cables  running  ftom  their 
artificial  anchorages,  while   the   roadway  is   suspended 
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hj  BTitenu  at  Btsyn  uid  nupenden,  and  atiffetwd  b^ 

trOMM. 

The  aoDstrootion  of  th«  oablea,  eapMuillj  In  loag-ipaii 
bridge*,  u  a  work  of  great  diffionltf ,  raqnirmg  all  pomible 
oare  and  akilL  on  the  part  of  tba  engineer,  and  for  Its  ao- 
complUhment  much  eationa  maabinerj  haa  been  inrented. 
Thmo  are  three  method*  at  preaeat  employed  in  building 
cables.  The  aimpleit  and  eaaieet  plan  oonaiats  in  stretch- 
ing BeTara]  ordinar;  wire  ropea  aerosa  th«  river  to  be 
apanned,  and  when  the  reqniaite  number  are  in  positioa  to 
form  a  cable  thejr  are  all  laahed  together  at  abort  interrali, 
in  order  to  make  them  act  aa  a  alogle  rop&  Bj  this 
mean*  a  cable  maj  be  made  yerj  rapidlj,  for  it  ia  only 
neoeaaaty  to  haj  the  mre  rope,  whidi  maj  always  be  oty 
tained  in  large  qnantitiea,  at  short  notiee^  bom  the  Tariona 
mannlaototita.     While  the  rope  ia  being  made,  a  latge- 


siaed  hemp  rope  is  strelohed  between  the  toweis,-'on  whidi 
are  plaoud  a  anmber  of  paUiee,  intended  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  wiia  rope,  aa  it  ia  taken  aoroes  the  span. 
When  the  wire  rope  arrives  the  end  ia  made  fast  to  one  of 
the  pnlliea,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  rope  leading  to  the 
oppoaite  shore,  it  is  qoiokly  haoled  over  and  placed  in  po- 
sition on  the  tower-topa.  Another  and  another  are  ia  lilie 
manner  stretohed,  until  snfQoient  strength  ia  obtained  to 
hold  the  bridge.  For  bridges  only  intended  for  light 
loads,  aa  in  the  New  Bridge  at  Niagara,  this  method  is  the 
moat  eeonomiool,  and  has  been  frequently  employed. 
Bnt  osbles  made  in  this  way  have  the  disadTaotage  of 
being  qnita  balky,  and  present  qaile  a  large  snrtsos  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  and  as  the  wires  are  twisted  into  a  rope 
they  lose  about  ten  per  cent  of  their  strength  ;  so  tor 
the  largeat  itrnctarea,  it  haa  been  found  better  \a  make 
the  cables  by  laying  the  wires  side  by  aide,  parallel  to 
eaeh  otber,  greit  care  being  exerdsed  to  prevent  any 
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tviating  or  mixing  of  tbem  as  thej  are  stretched.  In 
order  to  inanre  Uiis  the  cabla  is  bnilt  in  Btmuds ;  tbkt  is, 
auoh  a  tmmber  of  wires  as  can  be  oonvaDieDtlj  handled  at 
B  time  ua  laid  in  place,  and  bound  together  at  interrala 
with  lusliinga  ol  fine  iron  wire.  Another  and  another 
atrand  is  niije,  nntil  a  BnOicieQt  number  are  oompleted  to 
form  the  cable,  and  then  all  are  bound  together  in  a  solid 
Uoaa.  If  there  is  snfQoient  room  in  a  lino  directlj  baok  of 
the  proposal  bridge,  each  strand  may  be  aonatmoted  oa 
the  gronnd,  b7  laving  down  sQCoeasive  wires,  until  a  suf- 
ficient nomber  is  obtained  ;  and  tiien,  after  the  strand  is 
completed,  It  maj  be  hoisted  into  place  on  the  towar-topa. 
Qanerollf,  bowavar,  there  is  not  soffloient  roam  to  aooom- 
plish  this,  and  it  Is  necesaarj  to  build  the  cable  in  place, 
taking  over  one  wira  after  another,-  nntil  all  are  laid.  Thare 
ia  an  advantage  in  this  method,  for  if  each  Btrand  is  bnilt 
lying  flat  on  the  groand  the  wires  are  straiaed  In  a  rerj  dif- 
ferent manner  than  when  tbey  ossnine  the  curve  of  the 
cable,  and  in  a  wire  bridge  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  each  wire  shonld  have  one  equal  tension,  or  else  the 
extra  load  on  a  few  will  cause  them  to  break,  and  soon  the 
entire  oabia  becomes  disintegrated.  If  the  ^ble  is  con- 
structed in  place  this  danger  is  avoided,  for  each  wire  ia 
hung  in  its  ultimate  plaoe,  close  beside  its  ueighbors,  all 
reoeiving  the  same  tension. 

To  place  separately,  one  after  the  other,  the  hundredB 
of  wires  that  are  required  for  the  eables  of  a  large  bridge, 
is  a  vary  laborions  an4  tedlona  undertaking.  The  wire  is 
nanallymade  in  coils  oontaining  from  forty  to  sevaDty  feet, 
and  ia  wound  on  a  large  wooden  reel  or  drum,  capable  of 
holding  five  or  six  miles  of  wirek  Aa  soon  as  one  ooil  ia 
reeled  on  to  the  drum,  the  and  of  the  next  coil  is  carefully 
spliced  to  it  With  iron  wire 'this  is  accomplished  by 
leveling  the  ends,  and  wrapping  them  with  fine  iron  wire, 
jnet  as  a  boy  aplioes  a  broken  fishing-rod  tip ;  while  if 
steel  wire  be  used,  each  end  ia  screwed  into  a  small  steel 
nnt,  in  the  same  manner  as  water-pipes  are  oonpled,  Aa 
ibe  wire  is  wound  upon  the  drum,  it  receives  a  thorongh 
coating  of  oil,  to  protect  it  against  the  future  attacks  of  the 
weather.  The  payiag-ont  maohiaery  consists  of  an  end- 
less rope,  like  the  band  of  a  sewing  machine,  atretchad 
between  and  encircling  two  large  wheels  placed  on  either 
anchorage.  One  of  these  wheels  is  driven  by  steam-power, 
thoB  setting  the  whole  rope  in  motion,  and  drawing  it 
from  one  anchorage  to  the  other.  On  this  rope,  called 
the  "traveler,"  is  placed  a  large  wheel,  or  sheave,  some 
live  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  office  of  which  is  to  carry 
the  wire.  When  all  things  are  in  readiness,  one  end  of 
the  wire  from  the  drttm  is  carried  around  the  sheave  and 
attached  to  the  anchor-bara ;  then  the  engine  is  started, 
and  the  traveler  moves  along,  unwinding  the  wire  from 
the  dram.  When  it  reaches  the  other  side,  tha  wire  is 
seoored,  and  the  mtply  sheave  sent  back,  rea<1y  to  start 
with  another  load.  This  process  is  repeated  nntil  all  the 
wires  are  laid,  when  the  end  of  the  last  wire  is  spliced  to 
>he  end  first  laid,  and  the  whole  strand  Langs  a  mighty 
skein  of  wire  yam. 

When  all  the  strands  are  finished  they  are  gathered  to- 
ucher, and  wonod  oontiononsly,  or  "  sewed,"  as  it  ia  tech- 
nically called,  with  wire.  This  wrapping  binds  together 
so  closely  the  separate  wires,  that  a  single  cue  woTild 
break  rather  than  draw  out,  thns  making  a  firm,  aolid 
and  nniform,  though  flexible,  cope.  This  method  of  cabl»- 
building  has  been  adopted  with  mnrlied  anocess  on  the 
throe  liir^est  faridges  iu  the  world — thu  Niagara,  GinciD- 
nati,  and  East  River  Bridges — and  is  doubtleea  the  most 
suooeesful  way  of  constructing  long  spans. 

I4ka  all  human  structures,  saspensioa  bridges  sometimes 
ittl,  tbough  generally  such  a  failure  is  due  to  some  nn- 


loreaeen  and  extraordinary  combination  of  cironmstanees. 
There  was,  some  years  ago,  a  very  fine  bridge  at  Port 
Jervis,  which  would  have  remained  doing  good  service  for 
many  years  had  it  not  been  for  an  unusual  spring  freshet, 
which  carried  the  ice  so  high  as  to  completely  cut  tlie 
roadway  from  the  cables.  One  of  the  first  bridges  over 
tha  Niagara  waa  buiit  at  Lewiston,  near  Lake  Ontaria 
After  some  years  of  service  an  nnnsnally  high  wind  com- 
pletely atripped  from  the  centre  (he  roadway.  In  spito  of 
such  ooonrrences,  enspension  bridges  are  now  regarded, 
and  probably  will  always  be  considered,  the  safest  of 
bridges. 


THE  POOL  UNDER  THE  BEECHES. 
GkjUteb  L 
SO  did  it  ?    What  waa  it  7 

Nothing  but  a  splash  in  the  deep 
pool,  which  was  black  with  overhang- 
ing trees  and  shadowa ;  and  a  p^ 
moon  peerin{[  down  amongat  them, 
saw  what  waa  done,  and  who  did  it. 

But  we  must  go  baok  one  turn  of 
the  hour-glass  —  back  to  the  large 
boose  in  tha  park,  whose  chimneys 
in  the  daytime  were  within  Bight  of 
the  pool,  and  before  whoea  windows 
a  solitary  figure  stcod  looking  at  them 
with  tlie  uncertain  air  of  a  man  who 
haa  a  purpose,  but  who  soaroely  knows  bow  to  aeoom- 
ptish  it; 

And  he,  the  figure,  went  up  into  the  glare  of  the  la^set 
window  as  it  fell  far  out  on  the  gravel  Bain  had  been 
falling,  but  it  was  over  ;  and  the  light  clouds  drifting 
away  from  the  moon  left  her  to  shine  ont  in  pallid  contrast 
to  the  warmer  glare  iu  which  the  solitary  man  stood. 

A  haggard  man  be  was,  with  that  light  upon  him  ;  with 
bright,  reitlesB  eyes  and  aallow  cheeks  ;  and  he  crept  for- 
ward and  put  hia  face  to  the  window.  He  saw  within 
the  faces  of  many  whom  he  had'  ko'own,  hnt  out  of  whose 
books  of  rememfaranoe  he,  whose  life  had  been  but  a  reck- 
leaa  one,  was  probably  blotted.  Be  did  not  care  for  thai 
His  gaze  rested  upon  one  amongst  the  gueete,  who  bore  a 
shadowy  resemblance  to  himself  without  his  haggardBPsa, 
without  the  marks,  of  a  wild  life  which  lay  indefinably 
upon  his  own  features — yet  like  him. 

Bnt  the  ahntters  flew  up  into  their  places,  and  he  turned 
away.  In  that  room  there  was  no  one,  after  all,  whom  he 
cjred  to  see. 

A  light  breath  of  Autumn  air  shook  the  drops  from  the 
trees,  and  reached  htm,  laden  with  the  freshness  that  fol- 
lows rain,  but  it  failed  to  refresh  him.  And  suddenly  ■ 
light  floBhed  upon  a  window  to  the  left,  a  shadow  passed 
before  it,  and  then  the  sash  was  raised,  and  a  face  leaned 
ont  in  the  still,  beautiful  night.  Tbi^t  was  what  he  wanted 
to  see  ;  for  once  fate  had  favored  him,  and  he  sprang  for- 
ward out  of  the  shade  with  a  cry,  in  which  rang  ont  the 
pent-up  passion  of  sorrow  and  disappointment 
"Isabel  1" 

The  figure  in  the  window  started,  and  turned  aside,  so 
that  the  light  might  fall  full  npon  him. 
"  George— yon  hare  ?" 

"Yea,  I  am  here.     Here,  where  there  ia  no  place  and 
no  weloome  for  me,"  said  the  wauderer ;  "  where  nobody- 
wonte  me. " 
"  Yon  wrong  ns.    There  ia  a  weloome  for  yon.    Corns 

"Do  I  wrong  joof    I>o  II    It  is  wiOi  yon  I  moat 
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speak,  Isabel ;  I  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sqaire  of 
Beeohwood  or  his  gaests.  They  don't  want  a  skeleton  at 
the  feast ;  neither  would  I  have  anj  commanioatioa  with 
that  doable  of  myself,  whose  smooth  life  flings  my  own 
back  at  me  as  a  taant.     Let  me  speak  to  you.  *' 

The  squire's  daaghter  drew  back  a  little  from  the  win- 
dow. This  wandering  spirit,  whom  she  hod  known  from 
boyhood,  should  have  divined  that  she  was  not  likely  to  hold 
converse  with  him  in  so  seemingly  clandestine  a  lashion. 

*'Oome  into  the  house,  Qeorge  Kedfem,  if  you  have 
anything  to  say." 

"To  tell  you  my  secret  before  your  father  and  his 
guests  I  Is  there  no  mercy  in  you  ?  If  I  do  come  in, 
will  you  listen  to  me  in  this  room,  alone,  for  five  minutes  ?" 

Isabel  hesitated,  but  not  for  long.  He  was  no  burglar, 
that  she  should  refuse  him  entrance.  Moreover,  there  was 
that  in  his  tone,  as.  well  as  in  her  own  consciousness  of 
what  she  had  to  say  to  him,  which  touched  her  to  pity. 
She  crossed  the  hall,  and  let  him  in. 

"You  do  yourself  and  us  injustice,  George,'*  said 
IsabeL  "Why  not  come  as  other  people  do— as  your 
brother  does  ?" 

She  stopped  abruptly.  An  expression  of  ferocity,  which 
had  struggled  to  be  appealing,  had  come  over  Qeorge 
Bedfem's  face  at  the  last  word. 

"My  stepbrother,  you- mean — I  have  no  brother.  Well, 
since  you  will  speak  of  him,  be  it  so.  I  owe  him  nothing. 
"What  is  the  accident  of  birth,  that  it  should  4«lbow  pne 
man  aside  at  every  turn  to  give  place  to  another  ?  Do  you 
remember  the  pool  under  the  beeches  ?" 

"Out  of  which  your  brother  dragged  you,  half 
drowned  ?    Yes,  I  do." 

"  Bather  where  he  robbed  me  of  my  right  when  you 
were  in  danger.  If  we  had  been  alone  there,  would  he 
have  lifted  a  finger  to  save  me  T* 

"  For  shame,  George  1* 

"Yes,  people  were  looking  on — and  it  was  a  brave  deed. 
Do  you  remember  the  coppice  above  the  pool  ?*' 

"  Where  I  saw  you  strike  him,  unprovoked  ?  I  remem- 
ber that,  too." 

A  bright  spot  had  come  into  Isabel's  cheek,  and  she 
stood  with  one  hand  pressed  upon  the  table,  looking  at 
the  intruder,  with  a  steady  gleam  of  displeasure  in  her 
eye.    But  he  could  not  see  it 

"It  was  not  unprovoked.  He  stood  in  piy  way  then,  as 
always.  Was  it  my  fault  that  I  was  a  penniless  younger 
eon,  that  he  should  insult  me  with  his  advice  and  his  offers 
of  help  ?  Before  that  day  in  the  coppice  I  was  an  idler, 
and  people  have  called  me  scamp ;  but  since  then,  for  the 
last  two  years,  I  have  worked  with  a  steady  purpose. 
Isabel,  what  am  I  ?" 

A  hard  answer  rose  to  Isabel's  lips,  but  below  all  anger 
and  impatience  against  the  headstrong  younger  brother, 
lay  still  a  substratum  of  pity  for  him. 

"A  foolish  fellow,  George  Bedfem — who  distrusts  his 
friends,  and  nurses  an  absurd  ahtagonism  against  those 
who  are  anxious  only  for  his  welfare."  , 

George  Bed  fern  leaned  forward  a  little,  with  his  two 
bands  clasped  before  her,  and  the  gloom  of  his  face 
changed  and  softened  into  an  eager  tenderness. 

"  What  is  tho  purpose  for  which  I  have  worked  steadily 
these  two  long  years  ?  You  know.  There  is  but  one 
thing  that  can  save  me.  What  I  am  now  I  have  made 
myself — what  I  may  yet  be  is  in  your  hands.  Such  as  I 
am,  I  love  yon,  Isab^" 

Having  said  this,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  had  power  to 
break  the  silence  which  succeeded,  or  the  spell  of  that 
quesstioning  eagerness  with  which  he  watched  the  color 
riaei  np  slowly  to  her  faoe,  until,  by  an-  impnlsire  move- 


ment of  the  hand  pressing  upon  the  table^  l^o  baw  sud- 
denly the  bright  flash  of  a  diamond. 

With  a  rapid  spring  to  the  conclusion  which  perhaps 
she  had  meant  him  to  draw  from  her  movement^  he  started 
forward— all  the  tenderness  gone  from  his  face  in  its  quick 
lighting  up  with  stormy  passion. 

•«  Tell  me,  is  it-^is  it •• 


u 


George,  I  shall  care  for  you— do  care  for  you— as  a 
sister  would  for  her  brother.  Try  to  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  we  both  care  for  you.'* 

A  cry  of  uncontrollable  passion  broke  from  George. 

•*  €K>dfrey  again  I  my  blight — my  evil  genius  I" 

That  gentleness  which  is  due  in  all  cases  from  a  woman 
to  a  man  whom  she  rejects  struggled  with  Isabel's  indig- 
nation against  this  denouncer  of  his  brother,  and  she  was 
silent. 

"  Thrust  aside  once  more  for  him  1"  cried  GeorgOt 
'*This  time  shall  be  the  last     Isabel,  good-by." 

And  before  a  word  or  gesture  of  hers  could  reach  him, 
the  light  was  flickering  in  a  gust  from  the  wide-open 
window,  and  he  was  gone. 


Ghafteb  II. 

"l8ABEi:<,  we  want  you." 

A. chorus  of  voices  greeted  her  as  she  re-entered  the 
drawing-room,  with  the  burden  of  that  interview  and  its 
strange  ending  upon  her.  Was  it  possible  that  not  half 
an  hour  had  passed  since  she  quitted  this  room  ?  Its 
aspect  was  unchanged  ;  knots  of  talkers  were  congregated 
here  and  there  ;  the  squire  was  still  a  victim  to  that  long, 
lean  Colonel  Garden,  who  took  so  profound  an  interest  in 
Italy,  past  and  present ;  and  the  young  cornet  with  coal- 
black  mustaches  was  yet  talking  bagatelles  with  the  group 
of  young  ladies  who  had  called  to  her  as  she  opened  the 
door. 

Before  her  was  the  party  of  guests  to  whom  as  hostess 
she  owed  her  attention,  and  behind  her  the  moonlight,  a 
wide-open  window,  and  a  dark  figure  hurrying  away 
across  the  park — who  knew  whither  ? 

Dully  she  listened  to  the  buzz  of  conversation  around 
her,  with  some  faint  effort  to  separate  the  topics  of  the«dif« 
ferent  speakers,  yet  hearing  them  all  in  a  confused  maze 
which  refused  to  clear  itself ;  for  to  add  to  her  preoccupa- 
tion, one  single  guest  of  all  those  whom  she  had  left  there 
was  absent— Godfrey  Bedfem.  Where  could  he  be  ?  And 
how  could  she  ask  of  these  chattering  girls  a  question 
which  would  surely  turn  upon  herself  the  whole 
of  their  fun  ? 

Chorus --"I^bel  shall  setae  it" 

Comet — "  It  being  a  question  between  the  merits  of  a 
black  retriever  and  a  muddy  Skye." 

Chortis  — "  Not  at  all.  What  do  you  know  about  dogs  ? 
Isabel,  do  yon  know,  he  took  your  Guinea-fowl  for  jack- 
daws, and  a  oock-pheasant  for  a  pea-hen  I  A  pretty 
sportsman  1  The  question  is  this  :  Oan  croquet  be  called 
an  unmanly  pastime  ?" 

Squire  Bourne  — "  Everybody  knows  that  the  poor  Doge 
hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  the  secret  Three  managed 
the  Lion's  mouth  as  they  pleased.  Why,  if  ever  the  Doge 
was  disposed  to  show  mercy  to  a  condemned  man,  the 
Three  contrived  that  the  reprieve  should  be  just  a  moment 
too  late.'* 

Colonel  Cardan-^*' Ah  I  you  got  that  from ** 

Chorus — "  Don  Quixote  1  What  is  the  use  of*  bringing 
him  np  ?  We  were  talking  about  croquet,  not  windmills. 
What  has  become  of  Mr.  Bedfem  ?" 

Squire  Bourne  (escaping)  — "  A  thousand  pardons;  col- 
onel t    Who  wants  Bedfem  ?  *  He  is  gone  to  look  up  the 
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kmpen.  Some  one  hewd  a  tbot,  or  fanaied  thej  did,  in 
tha  diMction  of  th«  Baeohfls,  and  QoAttej  Tolmitaend  to 
Bpus  mj  old  legs.  What  on  7011  ladies  abont  Ihera  f 
babel,  are  wa  to  have  no  mnsio  to-night  ?" 

Isabel  sat  down  to  the  piano,  hnt  other  soonda  wen  in 
her  ears  aa  she  touabed  the  keys,  and  other  tighta  blomd 
her  TisioQ  as  she  looked  at  the  notes  before  her. 

Than,  whan  har  meohanioal  perloimanos  iraa  orer,  ihe 
got  up  and  teeignad  her  Mat  to  some  ona  elaa  with  the  all 
of  one  who  had  aooomplished 
a  tiresoma  dntj.  And  again 
snaiohaa  of  the  oonrersation 
between  tha  squire  and  his 
tormantor  reached  her,  but 
thia  time  the  snbjeot  waa  not 
Itdy.  It  drew  her  attention 
in  spite  of  heraeU  ;  it  teemed 
to  be  endaed  with  an  impor- 
tnnato  power  of  Iwwinution 
for  her,  as  it  was  for  the 
squire  htmaeil^  who  had 
started  it  upon  tha  disaolr- 
ing  imaga  of  San  Maroo  and 
the  slate  gondolas. 

"Hera,  in  England,"  aaid 
the  sqnira— "when  joatioa 
is  not  adminietered  bjr  a 
aeorat  Three,  and  where  a 
man  is  seeore  on  his  estate, 
hia  farm,  or  his  oonntr; 
honaa " 

Colons  Cardan  —"  For  all 
that,  it  ia  a  fearlal  thing, 
that  oiraamstantial  eridanoa 
It  haa  haoged  manj  a  good 
man  and  tme  before  now,  and 
may  put  its  tangible  olaws 
abont  the  neok  of  many  an- 

Squire  Bour-ie  (azoitadly) 
— "I  can't  agree  with  yon. 
Certainly  I  hare  read  oaaea 
of  that  sort;  hat  who  will  nuo 


aarara  na  that  the  written  statementa  were  not  garbled  ? 
In  taot,  I  myself  have  been  able  to  detect  in  snoh  taleit 
palpable  disorepanoies,  which  wonld  at  onoe  inveat  them 
with  anspioion,  and  therefore  tender  them  Talneleas  aa  an- 
thorities.     To  tell  me  that  an  honeat,  reapeotable  Engliah 
gentleman,  in  his  own  free  oonntry,  amongst  hia  own 
friends,  can  ever  be  in  danger  from  any  posterior  eridence 
of  a  fact  whoae  exiateDoe  ha  daaiea.     It  ia  monatzona  ! 
Wonld  not  hia  word— my  word,  for  inatanoe,  or  yonr  own 
— be  snfflolent,  backed  aa  it 
woold  be  with  all  the  >nb- 
stantial  aarronndings  of  poai- 
tion,  name^  friends,  and  well- 
known  honor  ?" 

Cobmtl  Cardan  (calmly) — 
"Wa  are  ao  hedged  in  by 
sabtla  inflDEnoea ;  the  web 
which  men  call  chance  is  of 
BO  mysterions  a  warp  I  Allow 
me  to  tell  yon  of  a  caaawhioh 
happened  nnder  my  own  ob. 
aerration." 

Bat  laabet  had  beard  qnite 
enongfa.  What  was  snch  a 
disonssion  to  her,  that  it 
•boold  hare  drawn  har  to 
liaten  with  a  strained  inter- 
Mt  7  She  oonld  bear  it  no 
longer.  In  the  belief  that 
Ihe  speakers  were  too  mnch 
absorbed  to  notice  her  ab- 
acnce^  aha  wandered  ont  into 
the  ball ;  the  vexed  snbjeot 
haunting  her  with  a  vague 
oppreaaion,  falling,  aa  it  did, 
npou  thoae  other  oirenm- 
atanoaa  which,  in  themselves 
nnnsoal,  were  snffioiently  dis- 
turbing. It  did  not  seem 
poBsible  to  stay  there  play- 
ing her  part  calmly,  aa 
thoagh  no  nrgant  qneeticm  of 
■01.  life  find  death  had  found  ita 
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unwelcome  waj  into  her  brain.  What  waa  happeoiog  in 
tue  park  jnst  then  ?  What  malevolent  spirit  liad  drawn 
ont  Oodlrejr  Hedfem  on  that  September  night  ? 

Oh  1  if  ail  the  game  in  all  the  squire's  covers  were  gone 
past  recovery,  vih&t  wonld  it  matter,  compared  to  that 
grave  dread  which  hung  like  a  doad  over  the  moonlight  I 
If  they  did  meet— if  George  Bedfem  encountered  his 
half-brother  with  the  passion  of  rage  and  disappointment 
she  had  seen  unabated^^ucountered  him  suddenly,  unex- 
l>ecte(ily — what  might  happen  ? 

A  blessing  on  the  volunteer  musicians  who  kept  the 
pianos  going,  so  that  she  might  not  be  missed  I  If  she 
had  only  dared  to  go  out  herself  into  the  park  and  search  f 
Action  of  any  kind  would  be  better  than  this  silent  misery 
of  waiting.  And  then  she  looked  down  at  her  light  dress, 
and  thought  of  it  amongst  the  dewy  grass  ;  thought  of  it 
in  the  thickets  of  a  coppice  which  she  knew  well,  and 
which  rose  up  before  her  in  this  vague  terror  with  the 
human  footsteps  of  a  Coin  flying  from  it,  and  blood  on  the 
troiden  grass. 

A  step  on  the  gravel,  slow  and  measured  ;  the  step  of  a 
man  full  of  thought ;  and  she  sprang  forward. 
•«  Godfrey  1" 

But  for  that  cry  he  might  have  passed  on  without  see- 
ing her,  in  his  abstraction.  His  hair  had  fallen  over  his 
eyes,  and  he  had  no  hat ;  and  he  looked  at  her  hazily,  as 
thoup^h  struggling  with  some  distant  image  which  had 
shut  out  the  present. 
"  Isabel,  my  love  1'* 

And  then  his  face  cleared  a  little,  and  a  light  came  into 
it,  half  tender,  half  reproachfuL 

*'  Was  it  the  gun  and  the  poachers  ?  Little  coward  I 
Ah,  Isabel,  what  is  it  worth,  think  you,  to  a  lonely  fellow 
such  as  I  am—was,  I  mean  ?" 

•*  Godfrey,  your  sleeve  is  all  wet,  and  your  hair ;  your 
coat  is  muddy,  and  your  cheek — what  have  you  done  to 
your  cheek  ?" 

'*Is  it  bleeding?    I  had  a  fall,  Isabel,  in  the  coppice 
above  the  beeches.     Never  mind.     A  bit  of  plaster  will  set 
it  all  right,  and  my  coat  is  easily  changed." 
«•  And  your  hat,  Godfrey  ?" 

«*  Have  I  lost  it  ?  So  I  have.  Say  nothing  about  it  in 
there,  Isabel ;  they  will  ask  questions.  Sometime  I  will 
tell  you  about  my  fall,  but  not  to-night  Why,  Isabel, 
you  are  trembling  stilL     What  is  it  V* 

And  Isabel,  looking  up  at  him,  did  not  utter  the  name 
which  had  been  on  her  lips.  Sho  could  not  tell  him  what 
it  was  that  George  had  baid  to  her ;  neither  could  she  say, 
*'  It  was  no  fear  of  poachers  that  troubled  me,  but  a  fear 
more  terrible  stUL  I  feared  lest  George  should  murder 
you  in  his  ungovemed  rage." 

"Let  me  pass,"  said  Godfrey,  pressing  his  damp  cheek 
upon  her  forehead.     "  And  go  in  now,  my  best  treasure ;  I 
they  will  miss  you." 

Chaftkb  IIL 

Wht  had  they  not  left  to  the  dark  pool  its  secret  undis- 
turbed ?  What  prying  eyes  had  spied  it  out  ?  why,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  was  this  quiet  house  the  one  chosen 
for  those  stealthy  feet  to  enter  with  their  ghastly  burden  ? 
and  why  had  not  George  Bedfern*s  dead  lips  unclosed  to 
refute  thb  monstrous  calumny,  this  horrible  lie  ? 

So  dark  a  cloud  had  come  over  the  hall,  suddenly,  so 
intolerable  a  trial  upon  Isabel,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  daylight  itself  must  be  false,  and  the  whole  tale  a 
dream  I  It  could  not  be  true.  A  brave,  innocent  man ; 
generous  all  his  life  to  an  unthankful  stepbrother ;  they 
oo!ild  not  mean  that  people  were  to  believe  this  most 
iniquitoua  lie  I 


**  Take  oourage,  Isabel  Be  brave,  my  own  1"  They 
were  his  words  ;  but  how  long  it  seemed  since  he  spoke 
them  1  How  terribly  long  since  she  had  seen  him  I  Was 
she  eve^  to  see  him  again  ?  His  own  1  In  life  or  death. 
his  own ;  but  which  was  it  to  be  ? 

Isabel  had  no  bravery  left  Great  crises  are  so  apt  to 
take  us  unprepared.  All  our  lives,  perhaps,  we  have  been, 
preparing  for  something,  but  not  this ;  not  this  which  haa 
fallen  upon  us  now ;  this  is  intolerable ;  only  let  it  be  re- 
moved, and  we  will  suffer  anything.  She,  too,  had  been 
prepared,  as  she  thought,  for  something  on  that  night  of 
anxious  watching  for  Godfrey,  but  not  this. 

The  subject  which  had  caused  her  so  inexplicable  an 
oppression  that  night  came  back  with  terrible  significance 
now ;  the  colonel's  calm  tones  were  for  ever  in  her  eaz; 
with  their  unmoved  testimony  to  the  condemning  power 
of  that  circumstantial  evidence  which  had  acquired  so 
fearful  an  interest  for  her.  Tales  bearing  upon  it  had 
begun  to  float  through  her  brain  ;  hysterical  speculations 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  would  be  hanged  in  such  a 
case  as  this ;  and  mixed  up  with  them  that  strange  night, 
the  open  window,  Godfrey 'a  wet  sleeve  and  bleeding 
cheek  ;  a  mass  of  ghostly  remembrance  which  would  leave 
her  suddenly  to  combat  again  and  again  her  own  disbelief 
in  the  monstrous  truth  that  Godfrey,  her  Godfrey,  was 
under  arrest — to  take  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  his  half- 
brother,  George  Bedfem. 

And  she  herself  was  about  to  stand  forth  and  bear  wit- 
ness—against him,  or  for  him  ;  how  did  she  know  which  Y 
How  did  she  know  what  such  a  wisdom  as  could  look  in 
his  face  and  still  suspect  him  might  make  out  of  her  words^ 
whatever  they  were  ?  Who  had  done  this  deed  ?  Was  it^ 
as  Godfrey  suggested,  a  suicide ;  or  had  some  unknown 
hand  in  reality  sent  George  Bed  fern  to  his  death ;  and^ 
in  either  case,  was  there  any  hope  of  discovering  the 
truth  ? 
None,  so  far. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  coppice  above  the  beeches  the 
brothers  had  met ;  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  coppice 
there  had  been  a  struggle,  if,  indeed,  that  might  be  called 
a  struggle  which  consisted  only  of  self-defense  against  m 
violent  attack.  This  was  Godfrey's  own  tale.  Knowing 
nothing  of  his  brother's  visit  to  the  house,  he  had  re> 
frained  from  telliug  Isabel  the  story  on  the  night  of  ita 
occurrence ;  and  he  had  not  known  anything  of  hia 
brother's  fate  until  the  strange  bearers  met  him  and  un« 
covered  before  him  the  dead  man's  faoe. 

But  the  coppice  was  close  to  the  pool ;  the  ground  was 
trodden  with  footmarks,  signs  of  the  struggle,  which  God- 
frey never  denied  ;  and  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pool  was 
found  the  elder  brothar'a  missing  hat 

That  no  marks  of  violence  had  been  discovered  on  the 
body  proved  nothing,  since  a  sudden  push  would  have 
effected  the  thing  as  surely  as  a  violent  blow,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  the  younger  Bedfem  could  not  swim. 

All  was  against  Godfrey.  What  could  the  squire  testify, 
except,  indeed,  to  his  knowledge  of  the  lifdong  ill-will 
between  the  brothers  ;  to  the  quarrel  which  had  termi- 
nated their  intercourse  two  years  ago,  in  that  very  coppice^ 
when  they  had  been  fellow-guests  of  his  own. 

What  could  Isabel  say  in  Godfrey's  favor,  except  thai 
he  was  dearer  to  her  than  life  ?  They  would  not  spare 
him  for  that,  those  heartless  accusers  of  an  innocent  man. 
As 'to  the  squire,  the  whole  affair  was  so  enormous,  so 
impossible,  according  to  his  ideas,  that  he  half  expected 
to  be  roused  up  suddenly  from  a  fit  of  nightmare.  With 
a  crestfallen  looking  back  upon  his  theory,  that  an  honest 
English  gentleman  could  be  in  no  real  danger  from  cir- 
cnmstantial  evidence,  he  could  but  confess  that  the 
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had  an  ugly  appearance.  Frightful  that  it  should  be  bo^ 
that  Godfrey  Bedfern,  in  whose  praise  a  thousand  lips 
would  unclose,  in  his  own  neighborhood  as  well  as  here, 
should  yet  be  in  danger.  It  was  true  that  many  lips 
would  speak  in  his  praise,  but  none  could  deny  the  fact 
of  the  enmity  between  the  half-brothers.  And  the  squire 
had  now  to  discover,  chafing  at  the  inevitable  toils  which 
seemed  to  be  gathering  closer  about  the  young  man,  that 
it  was  totally  useless  to  assert  his  own  belief  in  an  inno- 
cence of  which  the  law  demanded  proof.  It  was  useless 
to  cry  out,  *'  Godfrey  Kedferu  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life  1** 
What  did  the  immovable  calmness  of  the  personated  law 
C3u:e  for  that  ?  And  worse  than  useless  to  vociferate  that 
the  younger  brother  had  been  a  much  more  likely  subject 
to  commit  murder  than  the  elder. 

The  squire  might,  in  fact,  look  round  his  broad  acres, 
upon  his  good  name,  his  position  and  character*  and  find 
how  impotent  they  were  to  save  his  friend,  soon  to  have 
been  his  son  by  marriage. 

And  it  added  to  his  exasperated  sense  of  injury  to  find 
that  even  his  evidence,  sifted,  seemed  to  contain  rather  a 
cold-blooded  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  accusations 
than  any  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 

According  to  his  own  admission,  the  brothers  were  not 
on  friendly  terms ;  probably  they  never  met  without 
quarreling,  and  had  more  than  once  been  known  to  ex- 
change blows  ;  and  they  had  not  met  since  the  last  fierce 
encounter  in  the  coppice  at  Beechwood,  .two  years  ago, 
until  the  night  of  the  supposed  murder.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  younger  Eedfem  was  more  likely  to  be  guilty 
of  violence  than  the  elder,  that  fell  to  the  ground  harm- 
less ;  since,  George  being  dead,  it  could  only  prove,  if  it 
proved  anything  at  all,  that  in  the  use  of  such  violence 
his  arm  had  been  weaker  than  his  brother's. 

The  squire's  head  keeper  had  deposed  to  having  seen 
the  two  Bedferns  enter  the  coppice  ;  they  had  been  using 
what  he  called  "  high  words/*  and  one  of  them  had  said, 
distinctly,  "It  is  the-  last  time  for  one  of  us."  Gross-ex- 
amined, he  could  not  be  sure  which  of  them  made  use 
of  that  speech.  He  knew  both  of  them  well,  as  most 
people  about  Beechwood  did  ;  they  resembled  each  other 
both  in  person  and  voice  ;  he  fancied  that  the  voice  was 
Mr.  Godfrey  Bedfern*s,  but  could  not  swear  to  that  He 
had  not  followed  them,  as  it  might  seem  natural  to  sup- 
pose he  would  do.  It  was  generally  understood  that  they 
were  not  on  good  terms,  and  he  had  thought  it  probable 
that  nothing  unusual  would  result  from  their  meeting.  Be- 
sides which,  he  was  aware  at  the  time  that  there  were 
poachers  abroad,  and  he  had  his  duty  to  attend  to.  Some 
time  later  in  the  evening  he  had  met  Mr.  Gk>dfrey  Bedfern 
returning  alone  from  the  coppice,  and  had  mentioned  the 
coincidence  to  his  wife  as  strange.  Cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Bedfern's  counsel,  he  did  not  know  what  time  it  was 
when  he  met  the  elder  brother  returning,  neither  coul4 
he  be  sure  that  Mr.  Bedfern  came  straight  from  the  cop- 
pice ;  he  came  from  \ihat  direction. 

The  testimony  of  the  squire's  daughter  had  added  no- 
thing to  the  hopefulness  of  Godfrey's  case.  The  excite- 
ment, indeed,  seemed  to  reach  its  height,  and  the  throng^ 
its  greatest  density,  during  her  brief  examination  ;  but* 
the  cross-questioning  about  the  time  of  the  supposed  mur- 
derer's return,  the  state  of  his  dress — his  manner  and 
words— was  pitilessly  uncompromising,  even  in  the  re-' 
Bpectful  compassion  which  softened  the  questioner's  voice, 
and  made  his  marks  of  interrogation  less  sharp.  And  then 
there  had  occurred  a  little  bustle  ia  the  crowd  as  the  squire 
went  to  take  care  of  his  daughter,  who  had  fainted  ;  and 
perhaps  the  general  excitement  and  expectancy  received 
rather  a  ^mulus  than  a  quietus  from  that  casualty. 


There  seemed,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
suit  of  the  trial  Godfrey  Bedfern  had  met  his  brother  in 
the  coppice,  had  been  heard  to  use  threatening  language  ; 
the  significant  remark  had  been  made  that  *'  it  was  the 
last  time  for  one  of  the  two  "—time  had  proved  which  one. 
At  that  end  of  the  coppice  nearest  the  pool  there  wero 
marks  of  a  desperate  struggle,  and  it  had  been  proved 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  Bedfern  left  the  coppice  alone.  Mr. 
Bedfern,  the  elder,  asserted  that  his  half-brother  had  taken 
him  by  surprise  and  felled  him  to  the  ground ;  that  he^ 
Godfrey,  was  stunned  for  the  space  of  some  seconds,  he 
could  not  say  exactly  how  long  ;  that  when  he  did  recover 
himself  he  had  looked  round  for  his  brother,  but  failed  to 
see  anything  of  him.  He  was  then  so  dizzy  from  the  fall 
that  he  had  to  cling  to  a  tree  for  some  time  before  he 
could  ^stand  upright  He  never  saw  his  brother  alive 
afterward. 

It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  Godfrey  should  have 
returned  bareheaded,  and,  by  his  own  admission,  uncon- 
scious of  the  loss  of  his  hat,  and  that  the  hat  should  have 
been  found  on  the  brink  of  the  pool,  which  he  stated  he 
had  never  reached.  A  feeling  of  suffocation  began  to 
creep  over  the  squire,  as  a  voice  in  the  crowd  muttered 
eagerly  :  "  He'll  be  hang^,  for  all  he's  a  gent,  as  sure  as 
his  name's  Bedfern;"  and  another  respondedi,  ^'UnlesB 
they  make  it  maoslatighter."  And  then  all  at  onoe  he  was 
conscious  of  a  hand  insinuating  itself  over  his  arm,  and  a 
bit  of  soiled  paper  was  pushed  at  him.  The  next  moment 
he  had  left  the  court 

Ohafteb  IV. 

"  Atji  we  want  is  your  promise  that  you  will  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  anything  we  may  say  to  hurt  us." 

•«  Is  it  about  Mr.  Bedfern  ?" 

"  Your  promise  first,  sir." 

"  Promise  I  of  course  I  promise.  Good  God,  men,  if 
you  know  anything  to  right  the  innocent,  how  on  earth 
can  you  stand  to  barter  about  it  ?" 

"  We  must  look  to  ourselves,  and  we  have  wives  and 
children,  squire.  You  have  promised,  however ;  and' even 
if  it  concerned  a  bit  of  poaching,  you  wouldn't  hurt  a  man 
for  doing  you  a  good  turn  ?" 

The  squire  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Well,  then,  I  was  there ;  we  were  both  there,  in  the 
park,  that  night." 

"Goon." 

'*  We  were  in  hiding  from  the  keeper.  We  are  not  reg- 
ular poachers,  squire,  though  I  dare  say  you'll  always  sus- 
pect us  now  ;  but  we  were  hard  up.  The  gun  you  heard 
was  mine  ;  it  went  off  unawares.  Fm  not  used  to  a  gun, 
and  I  was  dragging  it  through  a  hedge  after  me,  full 
cocked.  The  report  scared  us  ^  bit,  but  we  thought  per- 
haps it  mightn't  be  noticed,  and  after  we  had  got  away 
from  the  place  we  agreed  to  wait  i^  bit  and  see  if  anything 
happened ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  we  were  hard  up,  and 
there  wasn't  a  morsel  to  eat  in  my  house.  We  got  into 
the  bushes  by  the  big  pool  Onoe  or  twice  we  thought 
we  heard  voices,  but  the  wind  carried  them  away.  All  at 
once  a  man  came  out  of  the  copse  toward  the  pool  '  Keep 
close,'  my  mate  whispered ;  '  it*s  young  Bedfern,  from  the 
hall'" 

**Mr.  Godfrey  Bedfern  ?"  interrupted  tha  squire. 

"  At  first  I  thought  it  was,  but  he  came  close  to  us,  and 
the  moon  shone  full  on  his  face  all  at  once  out  of  a  cloud, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  Mr.  George." 

«*  You  will  swear  that  ?" 

'•I'll  swear  it  :wrasn't  Mr.  Godfrey,  for  Mr.  Godfrey's 
alive,  and  thit  chap  isn't  He  came  pretty  close  to  the 
bushes,  and  he  was  looking  wild  like,  and  talking  to  him* 
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aelL  And  all  at  oneo  he  turned  his  Inoe  up  to  the  atj 
and  uid,  qnite  lend  :  'Ood  forgiTe  me,  if  there  is  a  God.' 
Them's  the  rerj  words,  for  Pn  heard  them  in  mf  dreams 
aiaee,  manj  tima  And  then  he  threw  np  hia  arms,  and 
there  vea  a  aplaah." 

"You  saw  all  this,"  oriad  the  sqnire,  ezoitedly,  "and 
yet  made  no  attempt  ta  aave  him  f" 

"Well,  t  did  do  jnat  that  Mj  mate  waa  tor  darting 
ont,  bat  I  held  him  bank.  Jnat  yon  look  at  it,  sir  ;  how 
did  I  know  bat  what  the  keepers  might  oome  np  at  any 
minnte  ?  We  had  no  boaineae  in  the  park  at  all,  and  if  a 
nan  has  got  a  name  for  poaohing,  there's  nothing  people 
voalda't  soapect  him  of.  Over  and  above  being  caught 
with  a  goo,  it  wonld  have  been  awkward  tor  either  o(  as 
to  be  f  i.nnd  meddling  with  a  drowning  man.  Anyhow,  I 
didn't  fancy  riaking  it" 

"And  yon  held  in  yonr  handa  the  clearing  np  of  this 
horrible  atory,  and  yet  waited  to  be  snre  I  wonld  look  over 
the  poaohing  before  yon  wonld  tell  it  I" 

"  We  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  torn  ont  this  way  ; 
the  general  *notion  was  that  Mr.  Bedfem  wonld  gel  o^ 
and  then  we  should  have  peached  npon  ontselvea  for  no- 
thing. As  soon  aa  we  dared  we  went  oat  of  the  bashes, 
but  the  body  mnst  have  sank  like  lead,  for  there  woe  no 
sign  of  it  Aa  we  went  through  the  oopse  I  stumbled  over 
something,  and  atooped  to  look  what  was  there  ;  it  was  a 
bat  I  thonght,  it  it  belouRed  to  the  drowned  tnan,  Td 
rather  haTS  nothing;  to  do  with  it  BO  I  pitched  it  after  bim 
toward  the  pool.  That's  all,  sir;  and  we  are  ready  to  tell 
it  wharerer  you  like," 

-  Chapter  V. 

~  A  great  shouting  and  nproar,  a  trinmphal  prooesaion, 
from  which  Godfrey  wonld  fain  have  hidden,  and  at 
which  the  poor  sqnire  caat  looks  of  mingled  wonder  and 
BAtiafaction.  It  certainly  waa  all  wonderfnlly  like  an  ngly 
dream.    The  whole  thiag  faod  a  certain  element  of  aoT»- 


ality  about  it  ol  whioh  he  ooold  not  yet  rid  KirMalf,  That 
Godfrey  Bedlam  ahoold  aetnally  hare  been  arte«t«d  and 
tried  for  mnrder,  eacaping  only  at  the  last  moment  wbu 
hia  oondemnation  seemed  insvitable  ;  that  bti,  the  Squire 
of  Beeohwood,  should  have  been  on  the  apot  firm  in  hii 
own  oonviotion  of  Godfrey's  innooenoe,  and  yet  powerlua 
to  help  him  in  the  slightest  degree— it  waa  prodigiona! 
It  seemed  like  a  judgment  npon  tha  oontemptuons  aeoni- 
ity  with  which  he  had  argned  abont  anoh  caaea. 

And  then  the  shontin  a;  people  aet  the  bella  of  the  prinoi- 
pal  town  ohnrch  to  ring,  and  Godfrey  leaned  baok  id  the 
squire's  carriage  and  hid  his  taea. 

Those  bella  mnat  hare  fallen  like  a  mslodions  binaiiig 
npon  Isabel,  waiting  in  doll  miaary  for  Aa  verdiet,  look- 
ing with  hopeless  eyea  npon  tho  spirea  and  ohinmeya  of 
the  town  wherein  the  light  of  her  life  threatened  to  go  oat 
For  anrely  some  miraole  mnst  hare  MTed  him,  or  joy -belli 
like  tiiese  would  nevar  aound  in  her  eara  to  mook  her  misery. 
Never  were  bells  ao  baantifnl  before ;  never  waa  tha  roll  of 
wheels  so  muaioal  an  aooompaoiment 

And  at  the  hall-door,  long  after  Oodbey  had  roahed 
away  from  hia  congratulations,  the  aqoire  halted,  liatenlag 
with  a  somewhat  rueful  (ace  to  tho  felioitxtjona  of  hia  old 
friend  and  tormentor. 

Colond  Cardan — "  I  eonfeas  that  the  case  had  aaanmed 
a  threatening  aspect    From  my  heart  I  empathize  with 

Squire  Bourn*—"  Oolonel,  yon  are  a  generona  man  ;  yon 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  But  for  the  tastimony  ol 
two  naoally  poadhen,  the  oaae  would  hare  boon  lost  Tea 
are  right ;  we  are  but  hdplees  creatnies,  after  all,  and  the 
web  whioh  men  call  ohouoe  ia  a  myatarions  and  fsaifol 


Thb  training  ot  children  is  a  preparation  for  the  gnvstt 
and  moat  important  relations  of  lite^  and  upon  the  ohai- 
oeter  of  onr  home  life  must  reat  ^e  wdl-bung  of  on 
nation,  and  the  permanence  ot  oar  tnatitntions. 
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RUSSIAN  SECULAjt  NUNa 

Bt  Ckablu  Vktixw  Sau. 

£r  k  not  until  ooinpu«tiT«l7  mr  neaat!;  Hut  the 

vorid  hu  began  to  laun  aBfUdng  deflnita  about  tilis  in- 

BtltntioBi,  the  MdU  life  of  the  pooi^  of  the  si«t  BoMitn 

Kmpit*.    The  BoMMQ  DoUwiuui,  the  HoaBlail  prinoeu, 


of  ignonaoe  mud  bratditj  end  downright  bftibviaDi  lAIab 
would  Mam  ineredible  in  tba  nlnnticiiitli  vaaXnxj,  ihaj 
oonld  glre  next  to  no  inlormktioa  aboat  the  land  whleh 
gaTo  tham  birth.  To  the  fonlgn  tMTabr  tbafe  wen  loo 
maoT  difBooltia^  too  nnn;  obatmotiiMu,  to  itiidT  thli 
THt  domain ;  and  thna  it  hqipeaed  that  Vm  land  lAidt 
Napoletm'a  fai-Mdng  gmina  itend  woold  erctLtaallr  nds 


wen  wdl  Idiown  at  the  wenaa  of  gajQty  and  at  th»  gam- 
ing tablea  of  Entope ;  bat  the;  wera  no  longer  Boaaiana 
in  their  habits  and  mansen.  The?  wen  ooemopolites. 
If  they  aimed  at  any  diatiootion,  it  was  to  be  oonsideted 
Freo^  Of  theii  oonntry  they  knew  little,  exoept  that  it 
fiimiabed  them  the  means  to  indnlge  theit  eztiaTagint 
tastea.  Conoealing  ondet  an  ontwatd  polish  an  amoaut 
Vol  XI,  Na  5-59. 


tiie  world  if  Franee  ahonld  not  prerent  it,  was  praotiaatly 


Beoent  eTsnta.  howerer,  have  done  mneh  toward  ainng 
the  vail  which  oonoealed  this  lani  BnMian  nowUstg^ 
portraying  Bnaaian  life  and  manaara,  hare  ipmng  npi 
Th«ir  workfl  are  being  tnuulatad  into  othar  langnagea, 
and  Uioa  the  woiU  is  gmdnatly  getting  an  insight  into 


eio 
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the  institations  of  the  ootmtry  wliich  kept  the  greater 
nnmber  of  its  snbiects  in  alayery  until  scareelj  fifty  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  peonliar  institntions  of  that  peonliar 
land  is  that  of  the  Djeraizy.    The  traveler  throngh  Bnssia 
"will  frequently  tonch  upon  ont-of-the-way  Tillages  Trhich 
contain  not  even  an  inn.    In  such  a  place  he  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  honse  of  a  Djemiza,  "where  he  will  get  such 
refreshments  as  the  place  can  afford.    If  he  be  a  painter 
of  saiats'  pictures,  or  a  xnons  pilgrim  to  one  of  the  numer- 
ous sacred  spots  of  Bussia,  she  will  even  give  him  a  lodg- 
ing, receiying  in  jiayment  therefor  whatever  may  be  given 
her.    If  the  choioe  be  left  to  her,  however,  she  will  prefer 
a  piotnra  of  a  saint  to  anytlpng  else.    Give  her  a  book  of 
psalm^  and  she  will  be  your  friend  for  ever  after.   Djerniza, 
literacy  translated,  means  a  woman  dressed  in  black— a 
nun.    The  Djemiza,  the  Bussian  secukir  nun,  as  she  might 
be  termed,  is  not «  nun  in  the  ordinary  accepted  sense. 
The  inonartio  rules  of  poverty,  chasti^  and  obedience 
govarii  bar  but  little.    Obedience  she  has  none  to  show, 
as  she  does  not  live  in  a  convent,  and  hence  has  no  supe- 
rioi;    Poverty,  of  course,  she  maintains,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  cannot  change  it  for  wealth ;  and  as  regards 
chastity — she  ivill  marry  when  she  gets  an  opportunity. 
The  Djemiigr  oome  almost  entirely  from  the  lower  classes 
in  the  towns,  and  from  x>oor  peasant  families  in  the 
country. 

The  proper  age  for  a  girl  to  many  is  held  in  Bussia  to 
be  between  eighteen  and  twenty.  Over  twenty  her  chances 
are  virtually  equal  to  zero.  The  question  now  arises,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  girL  If  she  cannot  already  read  and 
write,  she  learns  it  as  well  as  she  can,  perfects  herself  in 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  puts 
on  a  black  dress  and  becomes  a  Djemiza,  "  to  live  and 
work  for  the  greater  honor  of  Qod,"  and  to  eke  out  her 
oTistenne  as  well  as  she  may«  There  are  no  vows  to  take, 
no  ceremonies  to  nnderga  At  times  widows  and  deserted 
wives  also  take  the  black  dress.  The  fact  that  she  be- 
comee  a  Djemiza  does  not  oblige  the  girl  to  leave  her 
father's  borne.  She  oontinnes  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  the  otber  ohildren,  with  the  additional  one  that  she  is 
regarded  as  a  superior  being.  Her  share  of  the  work 
about  the  lionae  is  vary  slight,  beoause  a  great  part  of  her 
time  is  devoted  to  pogrer. 

If  ahe  luiB  no  paraot^  ehe  Hvas  in  m  honas  with  several 
othan  of  the  aktBthood.  They  aupport  themselves  by 
sewing,  knitdng,  wiii li^  framing  aaints^piotores,  and  the 
like.  OSMiematndflr  of  their  thne  is  devoted  to  reading 
prayers,  lifea  at  waaaM,  tiie  paalma  and  prophedes  in  the 
Bible^  but  xaxefy,  if  «vec;  ol  the  Qoapek.  If  the  nun  be 
educated  aibofB  ^  a^nsnge^  ahe  will  insiraot  her  lees  for- 
tunate ■■H!f  f,  flr  gfua  '^**«^^  the  anods  of  ifatTringr  into  ^^o 
minds  of  Ihe  paaanrt  ^efaildraB. 

In  oaasa  cf  lin^  iw  in  Ina  fndiy,  tiie  peasant  will  al- 
ways oaD  in  a  aeonlar  mm  to  "piaj  for  the  disftawed.  At 
deathbed  too,  Ae  m  always  to  be  met  with,  and  her  pray- 
ers there  are  xegKdad  aa  mxj  tBaBiiv%  for  she  never  gets 
leas  than  two  rabka  from  «ven  the  poorest  for  her  ser- 
vicea  The  Djerm^  also  assist  in  the  pTepacations  for 
birthday,  wedding  and  other  celebrations.  Some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  tell  fortunes  and  to  keep  quasi  inns — all  to  add 
tb  their  very  slender  incomes;  thorough  secular  nuns, 
however,  never  engage  in  these  enterprises. 

The  ideal  Djernizo,  in  the  popular  view,  is  a  chaste, 
pious  virgin,  watchful  over  herself  in  word  and  deed,  able 
to  read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  well  versed  in  religious 
ceremonies.  As  regards  her  religious  views,  the  secular 
nun  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Bus- 
sian people,  their  belief,  their  practioesi  and  their  opinions 


of  the  hereafter.  Their  religion,  at  best,  is  but  a  sort  of 
pious  superstition,  and  its  practice  a  conglomeration  of 
prayers  to  saints,  whose  import  the  peasant  does  not  im- 
derstand,  and  ceremonies  of  the  meaning  of  which  hs  is 
ignorant 

Among  the  nuns,  the  difiisrenoe  between  the  two  great 
divisions  in  the  Buasian  Church — the  Great  Busaian  and 
the  Buthenian— can  also  be  clearly  traced.  The  religion 
of  a  nun  belonging  to  the  former  consists  almost  entdrdj 
of  exterior  practices.  She  has  the  ceremonial  at  her 
fingers'-ends,  knows  the  psalms  by  heart,  may  have  evea 
discovered  some  mysterious  word  in  them  which  contdns 
neither  a  B  nor  a  Gh,  carefully  disting^uiBhes  the  ranks  of 
the  angels,  condemns  the  use  of  meat  and  tobaoco,  consid- 
ers singing  after  vespers,  or  on  the  eve  of  certain  festi- 
vals, a  public  scandal,  and  on  every  possible  occasion 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  spirit  of  Ghristian  diar- 
ity,  patience,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  €k>d  does  not. 
however,  enter  into  her  mind  as  much  as  in  that  of  the 
Buthenian  nun — "  Ghochlushka,"  as  she  is  called. 

The  Great  Busaian  nun  reveres  the  saints  according  io 
the  degree  of  influence  she  believes  them  to  hold  with  God. 
She  honors  aged  monks,  because  she  is  confident  that  thej 
will  be  God*s  particular  friends  in  the  hereafter.  The 
Ghochlushka,  however,  does  not  classify  the  saints,  bat 
regards  them  all  as  models  of  sanctity  to  be  imitated. 

By  continually  reading  devotional  works,  the  secular  nan 
gradually  acquires   great   oratorical  readiness,   and  her 
words  are  usually  rendered  more  effective  by  tears.    In 
some  churches  these  women  form  choruses  which  at  times 
are  really  very  good.    Her  very  limited  education  would 
naturally  make  one  assume  that  the  Djemiza  is  very  super- 
stitious,  and  this,  in  fact,  she  pretty  generally  is.    The 
most  natural  occurrences  are  frequently  distorted  into 
miracles  by  her ;  and  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religfons 
authorities  are  frequently  placed  in  great  diffioultieB  to 
stop  the  consequences  of  her  zealous  ignorance.     Among 
their  religious  exercises  is  also  that  of  making  pilgrimages, 
and  every  nun  tries  hard  to  collect  the  necessary  meana 
The  further  the  pilgrimage,  the  more  agreeable  it  is  to 
her.     Their  favorite  places  are  Potshajew,   Kijew  and 
Jomsalem.    The  nun  who  has  been  to  Jerusalem  regards 
herself  as  more  perfect  and  holier  than  the  vest    At  times 
they  set  out  with  very  insuflicient  means,  and  sufiSar  great 
want  and  misery  on  the  road.    But  they  seem  rather  to 
like  this,  since  it  enables  them  to  stop  at  convents  on  the 
way,  and  on  their  return  home  to  relate  their  wbndeifal 
experienoea,  and  to  boast  of  their  aoquaintanoe^p  with 
famous  **  holy  fathers. " 

As  a  rule,  the  seoular  nun  is  pious  and  ohasta  Of 
some,  however,  the  people  say  they  are  only  ** painted" 
with  godliness.  Still,  if  occasionally  a  nun  does  make  a 
faux  pcm,  she  is  judged  very  leniently  by  the  people. 
They  think  it  impossible  that  a  person,  even  if  ahe  be  a 
religionij^  can  withstand  every  temptation.  One  thiog, 
however,  must  be  admitted.  If  a  aaoakr  son  haa  once 
forgotten  heraell,  she  doeanot  fall  frem  had  to  woxae,  bat 
atrives  by  xedonhlad  energy  to  maks  good  tiia  aoandal  abo 
may  have  given.  ^ 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Djemiza  to  marry.  They  seldom 
marry  young  men,  but  prefer  widowers  and  old  cavaliexa. 
Most  generally  they  marry  retired  soldiers,  whom  yooog 
girls  will  not  have.  Almost  invariably  they  make  good, 
prudent  and  industrious  housewives^ 

As  her  house,  so  the  dress  of  the  seoular  nun  is  alwaja 
neat  and  dean.  The  more  wealthy  of  the  Djemizy  aHo^r 
themselves  a  certain  luxury  in  their  dress  by  seleoting 
finer  stuffii,  while  the  poorer  are  satisfied  with  coHoDS  aai 
coarser  cloths.    All,  however,  are  extremely  neaU. 
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The  Djemiza  oaii  soaroel j  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
xeligioQ.  Her  state  can  scarcelj  be  viewed  as  a  religioas 
Tocation.  Slie  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  outgrowth 
of  that  longing  of  unmarried  women  to  obtain  a  surer  and 
less  dependent  position  in  the  struggle  for  existenoe 
termed  life.  In  a  measure  she  is  analogous  to  the  J^i/is- 
frdidein  of  Qermaajf  though  there  is  not  muoh  resem- 
blance in  the  details.  The  latter  is  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
but  without  means  and  with  no  hope  of  settling  herself  in 
maniag&  In  the  Sii/i,  the  home,  she  finds  a  haven  of  rest, 
which  secures  her  from  want,  and  also  gives  her  a  status 
in  society  which  she  could  never  maintain  as  a  penniless 
old  maid.  The  Djemiza  is  likewise  a  poor  woman  whom 
circumstances  have  prevented  from  obtaining  a  husband. 
But  she  is  almost  always  young  when  she  devotes  herself 
to  this  semi-religious  life.  She  has  no  Stift  to  go  to*  She 
has  to  struggle  for  existence  all  the  same,  but  her  state 
provides  Jier  with  advantages  which  under  other  circum- 
stances she  could  not  possess.  In  a  word,  the  institution 
is  a  crude  and  perhaps  unconscious  effort  to  solve  the 
social  question  of  women's  rights,  or,  as  they  perhaps 
more  clearly  and  properly  term  it  in  Europe,  the  emanci- 
pation of  women. 


VIOLETS. 

Ok  the  blue  ocean  of  air 

Slow  drifts  the  ambery  moon; 
The  dew  hangs  its  pearls  in  the  willow's  pale  hair; 
But  my  soul  drifts  on  dreams  to  a  moonlight  more  fair, 
When  the  dusk  came  too  late,  and.  the  dawn  came  too  soon, 

One  long- vanished  June. 

Lily-bells  shake  at  my  feet; 

Heliotropes  nod  at  my  head ; 
And  the  rarest  of  roses  make  the  air  sweet: 
But  I  think  of  a  blossom-time->preolou8  and  fleet— i 
Till  the  ghosts  of  dead  violets  over  me  shed 

Lost  odors  instead. 
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Or, 

THE   DWARF'S   REWARD. 

Ohapteb  I. 

HE  wagoDfl  of  the  emigrant-train 
had  stopped  for  their  noonday  rest 
by  the  side  of  a  miserable,  muddy 
wreck    of    a   river,   that    sluggishly 
dragged  jts  remaining  waters  along 
from  pool  to  pool,  although  it  was 
yet  but  June.    A  few  weeks  later, 
and  there  would  be  left  but  a  dry 
.  ^  channel  across  the  plains,  until  some 

i^^    ^Ji     freshet  came  down  from  the  moun- 
1  ^^ti*^    \     tains.    No  fires  were  built,  for  even 
bufialo  chips "  were  not  to  be  had  for  fuel,  and  the 
lunch  would  have  to  be  a  cold  one. 

There  was  water,  though,  such  as  it  was,  and  that  was  a 
good  deaL 

A  tall,  daric-hidred  girl,  not  beautiful  precisely,  but  fine- 
looking,  and  with  more  than  a  little  deciuon  of  character 
in  the  resolute  lines  of  her  expressive  &oe,  had  dismounted 
from  the  horse  she  had  been  riding,  and  stood  by  one  of 
the  wagons,  looking  wearily  out  on  the  desolate  plains, 
with  the  fdr-away  mountains  rising  low  and  cloudlike  in 
lAe  horizon. 

'*  Well,  Hannah,"  said  a  deep,  clear  voice  behind  her. 
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*'  this  can  scarcely  be  the  paradise  that  £ph  Qridley  had 
been  promising  us.** 

"1^0,  Harvey  Moore,  I  should  say  not ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  those  white-capped  ridges  away  yonder." 

"So  should  I  be,  perhaps,"  was  the  reply,  ^'if  these 
others  did  not  see  them  at  the  same  time." 

"  Hush  I  they  may  hear  you." 

"  I  had  almost  said  I  did  not  care.  It  is  getting  more 
horribly  unendurable  every  day.  I  must  speak  plainly, 
Hannah  Ford.  This  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  I  am  here 
because  you  are  here.  You  are  here  because  your  brother 
13.  Bat  what  if  anything  should  happen  to  him  or  mo  ? 
It  is  not  imlikely " 

"  Harvey  Moore  !** 

"No,  I  am  not  saying  too  much,  and  I  have  thought  of 
you  alone  on  the  plains^  or  among  the  mountains,  with 
such  as  they." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  motioned  with  his  hand  to  a  group 
on  the  river-bank,  not  twenty  paces  distant. 

Hannah  turned  and  looked.  There  were  nearly  a  dozen 
men,  shaded  down  from  the  gentleman  loafer  to  the  full- 
fiedged  ruffian,  and  half  as  many  women,  of  an  outward 
semblance  worthy  -of  their  company.  Harvey's  lip  curled 
as  he  looked,  end  he  added  : 

"  What  a  settlement  they  -will  make  !" 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ?"  asked  Hannah. 

"Go.    Fly  r  said  Harvey. 

*'  And  leave  my  brother  to  his  fate  ?  JElvau-if  I  would, 
I  could  not" 

"  Hannah  Ford,  your  brother's  fate,  as  you  call  it,  is  tlua 
evil  life  he  has  chosen,  and  his  wretched  infataation  with 
£ph  Chndley  and  his  gang.  It  is  not  your  duty  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  of  yourself  in  following  him ;  no,  not  a 
step  further.  As  lor  7iow  you  are  to  get  away,  if  you  dare 
to  make  the  trial  with  me,  I  am  ready.** 

"  Beady  ?  Yes,  but  do  not  I  know  what  a  fight  means  ? 
Not  only  to  leave  my  brother,  but  to  be  pursued  ;  perliaps 
to  be  overtaken.*' 

"  I  would  dare  that,**  said  Harvey. 

"It  means  hunger,  thirst,  almost  certain  death—" 

"I  do  not  think  so;  but  I  would  rather  face  that,*' 
firmly  interrupted  her  zealous  friend. 

Hitherto  Hannah  Ford's  pale  face  had  worn  only  the 
wearied  expression  with  which  she  had  gazed  upon  the 
landscape,  but  now  it  warmed  into  a  look  of  gratitude,  and 
even  admiration. 

"  You  are  only  too  kind,'*  she  said. 

"  Kind  ?  Why,  Hannah,  my  life  belongs  to  you,  and 
you  might  as  well  have  it  in  one  shape  as  anothei:  since 
you  value  it  so  slightly.*' 

"  Harvey !" 

"  No,  Hannah,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  bitterly,  much 
less  to  embarrass  your  deeision  ;  but  fly  you  must,  befoie 
worse  evil  happens.** 

"We  will  see,"  she  replied.  "But  here  come  Murray 
andEph  Gridley." 

Harvey  Moore  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  stalwart 
Saxon  manhood,  with  a  bronze,  soldierly  cast  of  counte- 
nance, and  in  all  this  he  was  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
two  men  who  were  now  approaching.  As  for  Murray 
Ford,  Hannah*s  brother,  he  could  scarcelj  be  called  ^ 
man.  Not  only  was  he  barely  of  **  voting  age,"  but  hia 
irresolute  mouth  and  uncertain  gray  eyes  spoke  of  boyish 
infirmity  of  purpose,  even  more  than  certain  other  lines 
of  his  face  did  of  coarse  tastes  and  untimely  dissipation. 

£ph  Gridley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  muscular  proportions,  and  his  face  indicated  more 
than  a  little  mental  acumen,  but  his  force  of  character  was 
almost  exclusively  of  the  kind  that  had  already  gained  him 
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«ii  erfl  i^rotAlnetioe  h  a  lander  unong  the  Tiolen^  tbe 
Tioioiu  and  the  dagisdedi  Unoh  of  hia  troe  natore  he 
had  oonoeoled  vhile  among  the  settlenieDta,  eren  as  he  had 
tbe  tme  object,  direetioi)  and  destiny  of  bis  praaent  expe- 
dition ;  or  else,  pwbaps,  eTen  her  obatinata  lore  for  her 
brother  vonld  haTa  been  ioanfSoiant  to  hare  enbapped 
Hannati  F<»d  as  one  of  its  members.  Among  the  things, 
however,  which  Eph  Orldlej  made  no  attempt  to  eonoeal, 
WBB  faia  bold-efed,  insolent  adminttian  of  Hannnh  heraelL 
And  poor  Morn^  Ford  was  so  lost  to  aelf-respeot  and 
hudI^  honor  n*  to  oonrider  tbe  adminiiaii  of  snch  a  man 
a  oomphment,  it  not,  indeed,  a  flattery, 

Etcd  before  the  new-comers  had  spoken  a  word,  Eaanali 
tnmed  away  from  them  in  her  almoet  nooontroUabls  re- 
ptUsioQ,  and  again  looked  out  npoa  the  open  prairie. 

"Ur,  Moore,"  she  snddanly  exdaimed,  "what  is  that 
jonderf    Somebody  ia  coming  into  tbe  cftmp." 

"  It's  a  hnman  being  of  some  kind,"  said  Harvey.  "  I 
wonder  he  managed  to  get  »o  dose  in  without  being  seen. " 

The  others  had  now  their  attention  similarly  arrested, 
and  a  eboraa  of  remarka  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  little 
oamp.  The  object,  hnman  or  otherwise,  had  oontinned  to 
advance  rapidly,  aa  if  aiming  directly  for  the  wagons  by 
which  Hannah  and  her  friend  were  standing.  It  might 
hare  been  a  man,  bat  it  was  so  Tery  small.  It  was  dressed 
like  a  man,  in  a  weird  end  nniqoe  sort  of  half-Lidian  w^, 
and  it  carried  sn  appearance  of  a  rifle,  but  thia  latter  woe 
an  army  oarbinev  and  tbe  flgnre's  head  would  not  hare 
risen  abore  its  muzzle  when  standing  on  tbe  gronnd. 

"It  U  a  man  I"  said  Hannah. 

"Of  conrae  it  is,"  said  Harrey. 

"Ifs  a  dwarf,"  said  Murray  Ford,  in  bia  dnwlin^  nn- 
certain  Toioe. 

"It's  a  Digger  Indisn,"  growled  Eph  Otidley,  "and  we 
won't  bare  any  of  thsm  aronnd  thii  oamp." 

Even  aa  he  spoke  Eph  had  jerked  bis  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der, aa  if  to  draw  a  bead  on  the  stranger.  Whether  or  not 
be  meant  to  Are,  Hannah  Ford  sptsng  lightly  forward  and 


hs  ttareely  poahed  the  bsnel  ot  tb«  w^rn 

npwwrd: 

"For  A»m%  "E^  Oridl^ "    But  ai  the  laat  wixdi 

left  bar  lipa  the  weapmi  exploded,  sending  its  loadrai  ma- 
sengar  faarmleHly  into  the  sir,  and  she  added:  "It  would 
have  be«i  a  mnrder  !" 

"I  guess  not — not  to  shoot  a  Digger,"  holt  angrily 
longhed  Eph,  as  be  lowered  his  pieoa.  •<  HoUo^  hete  h« 
cornea,  esnd  ovcreend." 

Snre  enongb^  tbe  dimisntive  sinuiger  had  made  the  le- 
mainder  of  bis  way  into  camp  by  a  soriea  of  qniek,  oat-tike 
bounds,  whose  tnarveloiu  agiU^  hod  broogbt  bim  almost 
within  reaohing  distanoe  of  Hannah  Ford.  Ha  was  no« 
standing  erect,  with  a  very  [deaasnt  smile  on  bia  tawnj 
face,  and  as  he  held  oat  a  tiny  and  odd-looking  hand,  Iw 
said,  in  excellent  English : 

"  No,  no,  don't  shoot ;  Pm  only  Dwarf  Dick.  I  don't 
mean  tohnrt  yon." 

The  whole  oamp  was  around  the  stranger  now,  and  he 
was  TigoioQslj  plied  with  questions,  bat  oil  that  oould  b« 
learned  was  that  he  had  been  on  a  mining  or  prospeotlBg 
toot  among  the  mountains,  and  was  now  on  bia  letuni, 
but  that  ha  bad  loet  bfa  mnle,  with  bis  tools  and  pro- 
visions, and  had  oome  into  their  camp  to  look  tor  sotna 

"I  don't  want  to  beg,"  he  said;  "I  oan  pay  for  whit 
little  1  get" 

Eph  Gridley  had  been  watching  the  dwarfish  stranger 
narrowly  for  some  minutes,  and  the  keen,  animal  ontlinea 
of  hia  face  bad  rapidly  undergone  a  change,  tram  ocn- 
temptnooB  indifferemoe  and  heartless  mockery  to  an  intsnss 
and  almost  fererish  InloresL  Mnoh  lo  the  anrprise  of 
Hannah  Ford,  if  not  of  tbe  whole  camp,  Eph  said,  witEi  s 
great  appearance  of  hearlinesB  : 

"  We  don't  sell  provisions  in  this  camp.  Ton  can  bsva 
juat  all  you  want.  Beckon  'twon't  be  a  vety  big  pack. 
H«re^  you,  liae,  Jim,  get  the  little  fellow  as  good  a  dinner 
aa  yoa  oan,  and  a  big  drink  of  whisky. " 

"  No  wbis^,"  said  the  atranger.    "  I  nsrcr  drink  aa;." 
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I  u  TOO  utb!'  uruw  rag  ^m^  rotoi  or  p«ur  disk  noM  tiu  oum^"— m  ua«  HI. 
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"Yon  don't  say  bo  T  said  Eph.  "Well,  that  beats  me. 
Yon'rei'the  first  chap  of  yonr  sort  that  didn't  drink,  that 
ever  I  saw." 

•'My  sort?  Why,  what  do  yon  mean?**  asked  Dwarf 
Dick. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  if  you  ain't  a  Digger  you're 
a  halt-blood ;  you.  can't  fool  me  on  that  sort  of  thing. 
Where  on  airth  did  you  ever  pick  up  your  English  ?" 

«  Bom  with  me,  just  as  yours  was,"  growled  the  dwarf, 
and  Eph  could  see  that  he  had  given  offensa 

The  prcnsions  had  now  been  brought,  and  Hannah  con- 
tributed sundry  delioacies  out'  of  her  own  stock,  for  she 
had  taken  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  odd-looking  stranger 
which  she  was  unable  either  to  define  or  account  for. 

Although  it  was  readily  to  have  been  seen  by  any  one 
that  there  was  none  too  much  good-will  between  Eph  and 
Harvey  Moore,  the  two  were  standing  so  closely  together 
as  they  watched  their  dwarf  guest  eat  his  dinner,  that 
something  like  conversation  was  unavoidable. 

•*  Eph,'*  said  Harvey,  *•  I  can  scarcely  account  for  your 
sadden  interest  and  politeness."  . 

••Well,  if  you  can't,  I  can,"  was  the  rejoinder.  ''If 
we're  going  into  the  mountains,  as  we  talk  o^  that  fellow's 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  us— if  ;sve  can  get  him  to  go 
along,  I'll  bet  he  knows  more  mines  than  you  could  shake 
a  stick  at,  if  you  could  only  get  him  to  show  thenu"  , 

••  Bat  what  will  you  do  with  him  2" 

••Keep  him,"  said  Eph. 

••  How  ?"  asked  Harvey, 

••  m  show  you,  and  him,  too,"  said  Eph,  as  he  walked 
away  toward  where  the  dwarf  was  sitting. 

It  was  evident  to  Harvey  Moore,  however,  that  a  feeling 
very  nearly  akin  to  superstition  mingled  with  Eph  Grid- 
ley^B  notions  concerning  the  dwarf's  value  as  a  mining 
prospector.  He  had  some  sort  of  idea  that,  either  because 
he  was  a.  Digger^  or  was  a  dwarf,  he  had  oooult  faculties  of 
disoezning  the  whereabonta  of  Uie  hidden  depositions  of 
the  precious  metals. 

As  for  the  dwarf  himself,  though  now  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  dinner,  he  seemed  by  no  means  desirous  of 
talking,  but  was  busied,  even  while  his  small  jaws  also 
were  at  work,  with  making  as  compact  a  mass  as  possible 
of  some  bacon  and  other  items  of  provision  which  had 
been  furnished  him. 

He  had  straps  with  him,  ready  for  his  i>aok,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  he  rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  sling^g  his 
burden  over  his  shoulders  and  buckling  it  firmly.  Eph 
had  already  addressed  him  quite  earnestly  on  the  subject 
of  remaining  with  the  train,  and  he  had  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidering the  matter ;  but  now  he  said  : 

•'  No,  I  reckon  I  won't.  I'll  just  go  on  after  my  mule. 
Maybe  I  can  find  him." 

•*0h,  we'll  send  a  fellow  with  you  to  help  hunt,"  said 
Eph,  ••if  you'll  come  iMck  and  go  with  us." 

••  Don't  want  any  man  with  me,"  said  the  dwarIL  ••  I'm 
always  better  alone." 

••I  know  that,"  angrily  replied  Eph,  ••and  I  swear  you 
sha'n't  ga  We've  got  ye  this  time,  and  we  mean  to  have 
ye  show  utf  some  of  them  minea" 

As  he  spoke  he  made  a  fierce  motion  toward  the  dwarf, 
as  if  to  seize  him  ;  but  ••  Dick "  dodged,  with  a  motion 
like  that  of  a  conjurer's  fingers,  and  placed  himself  for  the 
moment  behind  Hannah,  as  if  appealing  to  her  for  protec- 
tion. 

"Indeed,  yoa  shall  not  hurt  him,  Mr.  Ghddley," said 
Hannah. 

*•  Who  wantrs  to  hart  him  T*  said  Eph.  ••!  only  mean 
to  tie  him  mp  for  a  whiles  till  we've  made  out  to  get  some 
good  of  him." 
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You've  no  right  to  tie  him  up,  no  right  to  touch  him."' 

••m  show  him  what  right  I  hava  Gome  out  here, 
you " 

'•Eph  Oridleyl"  energetically  exclaimed  Hannah,  ••! 
know  you,  and  you  shall  not  keep  that  iKX>r  creature  in 
your  power.  He'd  better  be  somewhere  else  than  in  this 
camp." 

••  Come  out  1"  roared  l^h,  with  more  semblance  of  pas- 
sion than  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for. 

Hannah  had  retreated  somewhat  toward  a  wagon  which 
had  halted  by  a  bunch  of  sage  bushes,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, Dwarf  Dick  had  been  entirely  concealed  frofii  the 
sight  of  everybody.  Now,  however,  Eph  brushed  some- 
what rudely  past  her,  and  peered  under  the  wagon,  loudly 
repeating  his  command ;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  no 
dwarf  wliatever  made  his  appearanca 

The  sage  bushes  were  pulled  over,  one  by  one,  the  in- 
side of  the  wagon  thoroughly  examined,  but  aU  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  Eph  Qridley  felt  a  thrill  of  superstition  dive  at 
his  heart,  that  might  h%ye  been  spared  him  if  he  had  seen 
the  dwarf  winding  his  way  with  such  marvelous  swiftness 
under  cover  of  the  river-bank,  and  now  nearly  half  a  milo 
away.  The  only  mystery  had  been  in  his  own  lightning- 
like  movements,  and  his  presence*  of  mind.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  Eph's  superstition  tended  to  temper  his 
wrath  at  Hannah  Ford  for  her  interferenca 


Ghafter  IL 

It  would  have  been  a  beautiful  day  anywhere  else  than 
on  those  dreary  plains  ;  but  the  floods  of  warm  June  sun- 
shine failed  to  bestow  anything  of  beauty  on  this  weari- 
some expansa  The  mountains  in  the  horizon  were  too 
distanti  and  the  stunted  wild  sage  bushes  [and  scrubby 
mesquit  trees  were  too  sparsely  scattered,  and  too  inaig- 
nificanti  to  break  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  landscapa 

It  was  an  hour  after  noon,  and  not  a  living  thing  was 
visible — ^yes,  there  was  one^  a  mere  dot,  yet  an  animated, 
moving,  talking  dot,  that  pHed  its  way  onward  over  the 
heated  plain,  growling  to  itself  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
distinct  languages,  not  to  speak  of  dialecta  English, 
Spanish,  German,  French,  .might  have  been  detected,  and 
the  deep,  harsh  gutturals  of  Indian  tongues  ;  but  we  can 
only  render  one  of  them  alL 

••  Thanks  to  that  young  woman,  the  brute  didn't  put  a 
ball  through  me,  or  tie  me  up  either.  Ill  pay  her  for 
that  yet,  and  him,  too,  or  my  name  isn't  Dwarf  Dick.  I 
hate  that,  too,  but  I've  got  to  wear  it  till  I  get  through 
with  this  body.  Tie  me  up  ?  The  villain  1  If  he'd  have 
tied  me  up  for  three  hours,  Fd  have  been  too  lata  Maybe 
I'm 'too  late  now?  I  guess  not  Loaded  mules  don't 
travel  so  very  fast  Stolen  gold  is  a  heavy  load,  too,  even 
for  stolen  mulea  I  wonder  what  they  want  of  the  Lone 
Tree  ?  They  can't  steal  it  Why  didn't  I  shoot  them, 
when  I  could  so  easy  ?  I  don't  know.  Fm  odd  at  timea 
It  makes  me  feel  odd  to  think  of  that  young  woman. 
They  call  her  Hannah.  Well,  she  didn't  stand  up  for 
Dwari  Dick  for  nothing,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

All  this  while  the  dwarf  had  been  pressing  his  way  for- 
ward, and  making  wonderfully  rapid  headway,  if  his  size 
and  length  of  limb  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
No  one  who  looked  at  him  could  long  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  Eph  Gridley's  surmise  as  to  his  parentage,  and 
his  features  wore  other  remarkable  charaoteristica  besides 
their  show  of  Indian  blood.  His  aquiline  nose  and  earo^ 
were  large  and  prominent ;  his  keen,  glittering  black  eyee 
were  deeply  snnken,  and  his  mouth,  though  almost  con- 
stantly smiling,  had  a  quick,  nervous  shiver  of  the  lip  that 
indicated  anything  but  a  heavy  or  stolid  natura .  "^ 
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A  Tery  remarkable  penonftga  was  Dwarf  Diok,  the  half- 
breed  Digger,  for  even  that  fact  had  not  prevented  him 
from  being  a  traveler^  a  stodenty  and  a  man  of  education 
in  his  own  queer  way. 

At  about  the  same  time  of  the  day,  the  emigrant-train, 
under  the  leadership  of  Eph  Gridley,  was  getting  slowly 
under  way  again,  and  ^ts  direction  across  the  plain  seemed 
to  hare  scarcely  a  more  definite  purpose  than  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-ranges. 

Hannah  Ford  and  Harvey  Moore  were  riding  on,  side 
by  side,  and  their  subject  of  conversation,  when  they  did 
speak,  seemed  to  divide  itself  between  their  unpleasant 
position  as  members  of  that  company,  and  the  curious 
incident  of  their  meeting  with  Dwarf  Dick. 

*'  There  was  something  almost  comical  about  him,  after 
all,'*  said  Hannah,  "  and  it  was  actually  a  pleasure  to  look 
on  a  new  face.  Except  for  our  presence,  this  prairie 
country  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfect  solitudeu" 

"  No,  not  quite,"  sold  Harvey.  _'*  I  can  see  others  even 
now." 

*'  Where  ?"  asked  Hannah. 

'*  Away  off  there  to  the  right  Don't  point  I  don't 
'want  any  more  of  Eph  Gridley's  .men  going  oS,  to  be  gone 
all  night,  and  come  in  again  in  the  morning  with  extra 
borses.  Maybe  these  two  men  will  get  by  without  being 
seen,  unless  they  are  fools  enough  to  come  in." 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  sighed  Hannah  ;  *'we  are  indeed  a 
band  of  Ishmaelites !" 

No  eyes  less  keen  than  Harvey  Moore's  would  have  de- 
tected the  presence  of  those  two  men,  so  far  were  they, 
and  so  completely  were  they  blindad  most  of  the  time  with 
tha  inequalities  of  the  plains* 

They,  on  their  part,  however,  had  seen  the  wagons, 
almost  at  the  same  time ;  and  so  far  from  manifesting  any 
disposition  to  "come  in,"  they  at  once  began  to  urge 
their  jaded  animals  in  a  different  direction. 

Each  was  mounted  on  one  mule  and  leading  another, 
and  all  four  animals  were  evidently  packed  and  burdened 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

*'I  say,  Sandy,"  said  one,  **  if  s  a  good  thing  these  jer 
mules  haven't  a  great  deal  furder  to  go.  They're  e'en 
a'most  played— they  are." 

"Pretty  much  used  up,  that's  a  fact.  Bill;  but,  I 
reckon  they  can  stan'  it  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer."  v 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Bill 

"That's  all,"  said  Sandy;  "an'  then  well  have  the 
safest  kind  of  a  cache,  an'  a  tiptop  landmark." 

"But,  Sandy,  sometimes  I  can't  help  thinking  we'd 
have  been  about  as  safe  somewhar  among  the  moiintaina" 
y  •*  Bill,  my  boy,  it's  harder  to  find  any  place  among 
them  rocks  than  it  is  out  in  the  open.  Besides  that— an' 
1  don't  mean  to  be  a  fool,  neither— you  know,  that  dwarf. 
I  wouldn't  feel  safe  burying  anything  he  had  a  claim  onto 
up  among  the  hills.  If  s  his  own  ground  thar,  you  know. 
I'd  have  felt  all  the  while  I  was  digging  as  if  them  gimlet 
eyes  of  his'n  were  onto  me  from  somewhar.  Now,  out 
yer,  we're  all  right,  for  we're  plainsmen,  an'  no  Digger 
medicine  dwarfs  of  any  account     Mebbe  yon  think  I'm  a 

fool " 

"  No,  I  don't,  Sandy,"  said  Bill  "  I  know  some  folks 
laughs  at  sich,  and  says  it's  nonsense  ;  but  don't  you  and 
I  know  better  ?  Didn't  that  little  big-eared  cuss  take  us 
right  straight  to  whar  we  could  shovel  the  stuff  right  up  ? 
An'  ain't  we  goin'  thar  again»  soon's  we've  got  the  cargo 

safe  landed  ?" 

"I  don't  know  l^ut  that.  Bill,"  said  his  fri^d,  as  he 
stirred  up  the  lagging  mules.  "I'd  like  to  go,  if  we'd 
made  the  dwarf   all   safe ;   but  as  long  as  he's  above 


ground I  tell  ye  what,  Bill,  it  was  bad  luck  oui 

missing  of  him."  * 

"  Wasn't  we  goin'  to  shoot  him  that  night  soon  as  ever 
he  come  in,  and  then  he  never  did  come  in  I  The  var- 
mint I  We  ain't  neglected  nothing  that  we  had  a  fair 
chance  to  do — an'  we  ain't  one  bit  to  blame^  as  I  see.  Tm 
for  going  back  again."  Bill  was  very  much  in  eameBt* 
and  now  he  added :  "  How  long  before  we  can  begin  to 
see  this  tree  of  yourn  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  while,"  said  Sandy.  "  But  then,  yon 
don't  see  it  so  very  far  oS.    All  the  better  for  that" 

"Is  the  Knob  much  of  a  peak  ?"  asked  BUL 

"No,  only  a  bit  of  a  low  down  little  hill ;  but  it  looks 
a'most  as  if  it  was  made  by  humans  ;  and  this  yer  tree  is 
right  on  the  top  of  it,  aU  alone  like." 

"  Well,  Sandy,  I  must  say  it's  a  queer  trick  for  a  mes- 
quit  to  grow  to  that  bigpiess  in  such  an  out-o'-the-way 
place  as  thai,  and  mebbe  it  toill  be  a  good  mark  for  a 
cadie,*' 

"  You  bet  it  will,"  said  Sandy. 

And  so  the  €iio  rode  steadily  onward,  urging  their  over- 
tired mules  to  their  very  uttermost,  and,  by  some  good 
luck  as  seems  often  to  attend  men  of  their  kidney  for  a 
season,  no  other  ^es  than  those  of  Harvey  and  Hannah 
caught  sight  of  them  from  Eph  Gridley's  somewhat  dan^ 
gerous  caravan. 

Both  Bill  and  Sandy  were  impatient,  little  as  they 
showed  it  externally,  and  both  were  visibly  relieved  whai, 
at  last,  the  latter  rose  slowly  in  his  stirrups,  and  pointed 
with  his  long  arm  toward  the  eastward,  exclaiming  : 

"  And  thar's  Lone  Tree  Knob  I" 

Bill  looked  and  looked,  and  could  but  just  discern  soma- 
thing  that  rose  above  the  level,  and  replied  i 

"What!  is  that  it?" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Sandy ;  "  when  we've  cleared  this 
rise,  it'll  look  a  heap  bigger." 

Difforences  of  elevation  on  the  plains  ere  exceedingly 
treacherous  and  deceptive  to  the  eye  ;  but  Bill  knew  that^ 
and  so  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  a  few  minutes' 
riding  brought  them  out  on  the  brow  of  a  high  knoll,  or 
roll,  from  whioh  the  plain  swept  swiftly  away  to  a  lower 
country,  and  from  which  the  entire  singularity  of  Lone 
Tree  Elnob  was  strikingly  visible. 

It  was  a  roimd,  smooth,  earthy  elevation,  scarcely  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  on  its  very  summit  and  centre  there 
stood  one  single,  lonely,  desolate-looking  tree. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  such  an  object  had  gained  itself 
a  zlame  and  fame  among  the  keen-eyed  rovers  of  the 
American  Desert 

The  very  mules  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  the  end  of 
their  labor  was  approaching,  and  the  remaining  distance 
was  briskly  hurried  over. 

The  ascent  of  Lone  Tree  Knob  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, for  either  wild  animals  or  tame  had  kept  a  path  well 
worn  along  the  side  of  the  declivity.  This,  too,  might 
have  been  a  wonder;  but  when  Sandy  and  Bill  had 
reached  the  summit,  the  former  again  raised  his  arm,  and 
poinied. 

"  Thar's  the  spring.  Bill,  over  yon,  to  the  left  of  the 
tree ;  an'  it's  allers  full,  an'  it  never  runs  over,  an'  it's  aa 
clar  as  crystal  all  the  year  round.  Thafs  what  brings 
the  deer  and  buffler  up  yer,  and  the  Injins,  too.  Bmtes 
and  humans,  everybody  onto  these  yer  plains  knows  all 
about  Lone  Treo  Knob." 

"Mebbe  'twon't  be  so  good  a  place  for  a  cache^**  said 
BiU,  "  after  alL" 

"Yes,  it  will,'*  said  Sandy,  "because,  you  know,  no 
one'd  ever  dream  of  any  feller  hiding  anything  up  on  top 
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at  Lone  Trae  Knoix  Betidaa,  thst  thar  dwuf  omnH  ba 
K-wmtohin'  of  lu  up  ja,  like  he  might  a'moat  anjwhtx  aba, 
m'  we  can  keep  the  best  Id&d  of  &  lookout  over  all  the 
pnlrie,  for  erar  ao  mmy  milen" 

Bin  iraa  ooiapellad  to  admit  that  his  Mend  «aa  right, 
and    80  thej  halted  thaii 
molea    at   laat,  nndar    tlie 
Lone  Tree  itsell 

It  ma  a  TaiT  mirada  of 
a  maaqnit,  and  an  excep- 
tion to  all  ita  kind.  For 
flftam  feet  the  gnarled  and 
knot^  trauk  arose  without 
a  limb.  Then  the  oloaely 
matted,  thorny,  woren 
btauohea  spread  ont  vith 
an  an  bnt  impenetrable 
tbtAa  on  ever;  side,  while 
the  total  height  of  the  tree 
oonld  not  have  bera  leaa 
than  for^  feet. 

It  mnat  have  been  a  trae 
of  great  age,  and  atianga 
things,  bejond  aS  donbt, 
had  paaaed  nndtf  the 
spreading  shadow  whleh  it 
cast 

"We  mustn't  waato  any 
time^  Bill,"  said  Bandy. 
"Xione  Tree  Knob  lao't  a 
safe  plaoe  to  camp  on,  no- 
how." 

"Wen.  then,"aaid  BOl. 
"  let's  get  to  worit  as  soon 
as  we  can." 

They  were  a  brawny, 
ann-bimied.  ill-kempt, 
tagged-looking  pair,  of  the 
tower  and  more  reokleaa 
grade  of  minen,  with  taoea 
that  had  long  since  ooaaed 
to  indicate  mnoh  for  other 
paarions  than  the  greed  of 
gold,  and  tba  lost  to  wbioh 
that  greed  for  ever  pander*. 

They  wen  well  able  to 
attond  to  the  boainaaa  in 
hand,  however,  and  in  a 
few  momenia  the  molee 
had  all  been  zeliaved  of 
their  boidena. 

Nome  of  the  paokagea 
were  hurge.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  most  of  them  ware 
quite  amall,  but  very 
heavy. 

No  wonder  that  the  poor 
brntea  grew  weary  nndetr 
them,  for  those  banded 
aacka  of  akin,  doae  drawn 
and  carefully  aaonred,  eon- 
tainad  no  otlier  merclian- 

dise   than  ffold.     Qold   in  """  ""  ""^ 

dust,  in  nnggeta,  in  soale^  in  bars,  in  brloki  of  bnlUon 
—all  that  thoaa  fonr  mnlea  oonld  jonrney  nnder,  of  that 
dangerona  metal,  whose  Inat  is  the  root  of  all  earthly  evil 

There  it  all  lay,  bagged  and  strapped,  ia  onelitOa  pile, 
nnder  the  old  meaqnit  tre^  and  as  he  lotted  at  it,  BiH 
turned  to  Ban^,  and  said : 


"Now,  if  we  (mly  had  shot  the  dwai^  it  vooU 
bean  all  right" 

"  Uay  ie,"  reidiad  Bandy, "  wall  oome  aoron  bim  i 
whar,  an'  have  another  ohanoe  yei" 

"If  we  dor  grawted  BlU.  with  a 


"Ton  betr  replied 
Sandy,  with  aootbaE. 

"  I  say,"  aaid  BOl,  "  ba 
we  goin*  to  make  onr  oaafo 
ri^t  yer,  under  the  t>«a  t 
I  dont  Uka  that." 

"No  more  do  L  IH 
ahow  ye.  I  reckon  the 
spring's  abont  thirty  yatda 
from  the  tree^  an'  ttiar'a 
nothln'  ronad  U  bat  tbem 
willen." 

"  Tea,"  aaid  BiU— "  oa^y 
the  wiDera." 

"WeU,"  «ld  SaBdy, 
"thirty  paoea  beyotul  liM 
spring  well  dig  tha  eocfe 
Thaf  a  tha  mark  well  find 
it  by.    Don't  ya  see  T" 

Bill  had  dog  mAa 
enough  in  his  day  to  m. 
doatand  Teiy  wdl,  and  fai 
a  few  minntea  ituna  tli^ 
were  at  work. 

The  only  very  large  paA 
from  tha  mnlea  t^F'iiwJ 
ont,  among  othw  tbfng^a 
miner'a  pidk  end  ^adsk 
and  tbe  two  frienda  wate 
expert  enough  In  Uw  me 


In    a   1 

.  space  of  time  a  hole  vss 
dog,  wide  eno«|^  and  deep 
enon^  to  hara  beU  a 
mnoh  larger  matter  than 
that  pile  of  bnokakin  faagi ; 
bnt  the  men  knew  whrf 
Ibey  were  abon^  for,  alter 
the  treaanre  had  been  apnad 
aa  flat  and  thin  aa  poatUe 
over  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
hole,  the  light  and  panma 
soQ  was  so  packed  and 
trodden  down  above  it 
that,  when  tha  laatdicFvd- 
folhad  been  thrown  baefc; 
and  the  laat  sod  replaced, 
there  waa  no  vimble  vari^ 
tion  on  the  aat&oe  of  the 
groand.  Aftcc  tiiat,  tha 
moat  ndnnte  and  akiUtBl 
attention  wsa  paid  to  the 
restoration  of  the  natoial 
and  nndlatorbed  appear- 
onoa  of  everything,  so  that 

-TBB  LOIR  tata.  ^j^  ^^  ^^  a,^  ^^ 

noimoad  tbeir  job  oompleta.  he  deolared  that  in  a  watk 
more  they  themaalvea  wonld  be  oompeQed  to  meaanre  hf 
tbe  tree  and  tbe  spring,  in  order  to  find  their  own  «ata 

"And  yon  aea.  Bill,"  aaid  he,  "  nobody  bat  yon  and  ma 
knows  the  meaanre." 

"Let's  take  it  over  again."  aaid  BOl ;  "now  we've  get 
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it  sU  done,     It  onglit  to  be  jiut  mxtj  puM  Inm  ycr  \a 

-Wall,  Bai,tril7fl  what 7« do," add  Sud?.  "Strad 
whar  78  Kt%  mi'  flrs  «  slog  ri^t  ioto  the  oeotee  of  &» 
ti<e^  an'  then  pwsa  straight  ahaad,  an'  eoniit  tQl  ye  pat  jer 
fingw  on  to  the  bnllet-hck." 

Bill  ilowly  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  look  a  long 
and  oarefnl  sight,  and  Uazad  awa; ;  and,  as  he  lowered 
his  piece,  he  promptlj  strode  off  toward  ttie  tree^  eounting 
eacefnlly  as  he  went  Ha  had  dtma  a  great  deal  of  oonnt- 
iag  io  his  daj,  had  Bill,  bat  aerer  any  paoea  ao  faaifnllf 
important    to 


his  aboalder. 
Evan  now  he 
was  snpeisti- 
tiona,  for,  as 
BiU  raaehed 
ont  his  search- 
ing forefinger 
lot  the  bnllet- 
aum.  Sand/ 
wlatnifhl : 

"  Tes,  left 
foot  flnt,  and 
left  hand 
toaahing.  It'a 
his  fate  1"  and, 
as  BiU  tamed 
his  head  to- 
ward the  ood&e, 
exolaiming, 

londlf,  "Six-  j^ 

t7-one  r*  the 
flame  leaped  from  the  mossle  of  Bandy's  rifle,  and  Bill 
Bank  heavilf  baok  at  the  foot  of  tba  Lcma  Tree,  with  a 
ragged  hole  in  his  iMsbaMd. 


of  that  eaehe,  ot  oaa  get  baok  to  dig 
it  oat  Now,"  he  added,  with  «  bittor  oath,  "if  I  eonld 
onl7  git  to  draw  a  bead  on  that  thar  dwacf  I  Fd  feel  a 
heap  easier  if  that  faller  was  clean  wiped  oat  Next  time 
I  meet  himH  do,  bat  Fd  kind  o'  like  to  make  one  job  o' 
him  and  Bill  jer," 

As  be  nid  this,  he  started  Bnddenl7  and  looked  np,  as 

If  ha  heard  some  onaeeoontaUe  noiae  among  the  shadowa 

of  the  Lone  1Ve&    Perhaps  he  did,  and  pThT*  ^^^  t  ^^ 

ont  from  among  the  matted  braaehM  oama  a  eoosd   that 

Sandy  narer  heard,  iot  the  ballet  tcaveU  faster  than  the 

report     and 

the     miner 

ataggared 

baok       aoroaa 

the    body    of 

hia   murdered 

matSk     with 

precisely    the 

aame    ttrrible 

algn    In     hie 

forehead. 

There  was 
(mly  this  dif- 
ferenoe  in  the 
two  woanda : 
that  Bandy's 
head  was  mora 
eroahed  and 
broken,  for 
the  baU  went 
elear  tiuongh, 
and  came  ont 
at  the  back. 
Thentbe7lsj 
—the     two 


and  the  font 
males  stood 
gaising  at 
them,  with 
staring  e7ee 
and  distended 
no  Btrils, 
straining  at 
their  lariats  as 
it  ready  for  s 
stampede. 


res.— ns  imvuk 


in. 

No  KooD  at  the  foo4  of  the  Lone  Tre^  onl7  that  aUff- 
eolng  oorpae,  with  the  Una  holo  la  its  forahead.  and  tha 
bnwoy,  ng^  form  of  Bandy  standing  orsr  and  looking 
down  apoQ  it 

"  It  was  a  roanfa  thing  to  do,"  he  mattered  to  himself ; 
"bat  somehow  I  mistnated  BilL  He  wasn't  SToy  good 
dUi  nohow,  an'  I  reckon  it's  jnsi  as  well  that  only  one  of 


more^  and  the 
mystery  of  dte 
ZionelVeeWBs 
BO  Ire  d;  for 
down  from 
among  its 
gloomy    re. 

oesaea  writhed  and  twisted  tha  agilak  sinewy,  diminntiTe 
body  of  Dwarf  Diek.  He  did  not  dimb  down  the  tmnk, 
but  dropped  lightly  from  Ute  lower  Umb,  slighting  catlike 
OB  his  feet 

"Th^'d  annly  have  shot  me,"  he  growled,  "and  it 
was  a  neoeosary  thing  to  da  Tba  gold's  mine,  too,  the 
half  of  it— and  now  they^  dead,  the  other  halt,  toa  Bat 
what'H  I  do  with  them,  or  it  f  The  moles  eoold  pack  the 
gold ;  bat  where  ooold  I  take  it  to  wlthont  provisions  ? 
Those  two  knew  what  they  ware  aboat  when  they  hid  11^ 
an' X  reckon  rU  let  it  stay  for  the  present  Hollol  Wbafs 
thatr 
The  dwarf  tnmed  his  large,  keen  a«tB  to  tigten,  yt,  n 
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animal  might  have  done,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  sonnd 
whioh  had  startled  him  oame  onee  again  pealing  up  the 
side  of  Lone  Tree  Knob. 

Was  it  a  haman  halloo  ? 

Yes,  it  was  a  signol-whoop  of  some  red  man. 

*'I  don't  think  it's  anybody  that  will  hnrt  me,"  said 
Dwarf  Dick.  **  Not  nnless  there  happen  to  be  white  men 
alongp.  Anyhow,  I'd  better  take  to  oover  till  I  know  who 
he  is.     Here  goes  for  safety." 

Up  the  gnarled  tmnk  he  went  with  the  easy  activity  of 
a  monkey,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  altogether 
hidden.  Then  followed  minntes  of  silenoe  and  waiting, 
and  the  mnles  onoe  more  began  to  nip  away  at  the  scanty 
herbage,  and  then,  rapidly  filing  along  the  slanting  path 
on  the  dedivity  of  the  Knob,  came  the  gayly  caparisoned 
horves  of  a  strong  war  party  of  Indian  braves. 

*'Sionx,"  mattered  Dwarf  Dick,  from  his  perch  in  the 
tree ;  "bat  I'll  wait  till  I  know  what  band  they  are^  and 
what  their  errand  is." 

The  prairie  warriors  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  others 
were  before  them  on  the  Knob  ;  bat  their  nnmbers — for 
there  were  threescore  of  them — prevented  their  earing 
who  or  what  the  strangers  might  be,  and  they  were 
qnickly  gathered  aronnd  the  Lone  Tree,  chattering  and 
gesticnlating,  as  only  Indians  can,  in  spite  of  their  *<Bhow 
day  "  taoitomity. 

The  mnles,  the  two  dead  miners,  the  nature  of  their 
wounds,  the  bullet-mark  in  the  tree — not  the  minutest 
particular  escaped  them,  and  their  oondusiona  w«re  sa- 
gacious, if  erroneous.  Dwarf  Dick  understood  every  word 
that  was  uttered,  and  he  found  that  the  Sioux  had  decided 
that  a  dud  had  been  fought  by  the  two  miners^  both  of 
their  rifles  having  evidently  been  just  fired ;  that  one  had 
fallen  in  the  duel,  and  the  other  afterward  by  some  third 
parfy,  whose  foot-tracks  they  had  discovered  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  Just  then  a  tall,  stately-looking 
savage  oame  for  the  first  time  within  Dick's  line  of  vision^ 
and  the  dwarf  chirped  to  himself  : 

*'  All  right,  Santanta !  Bat  then  there  must  be  miff<>hiftf 
brewing  when  he  is  out  on  the  war-path  with  such  a  party 
as  this.  And  now  I  don't  want  them  to  know  I've  been 
up  in  the  tree^  if  I  can  help  it." 

And  he  did  help  it,  somehow,  by  watching  his  chance 
to  drop  unseen  from  the  branches  ;  for,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  Dwarf  Dick  suddenly  stepped  out  from  behind  a 
mule,  right  in  front  of  Santanta,  holding  out  his  right 
hand  with  a  strange^  wavering  sign  of  peaoe  and  recog- 
nition, speaking,  at  the  same  time,  some  few  words  in  the 
Bioux  tongue. 

Even  the  iron-nerved  Indian  warriors  were  startled  at 
the  strange  and  sudden  apparition.  Not  that  Dwarf  Dick 
was  a  stranger  to  most  of  them,  but  they  had  long  regarded 
him  as  *'  big  medicine,"  and  this  sort  of  "  coming  in  fr«m 
nowhere"  was  decidedly  in  keeping  with  that  idea.  Per- 
haps they  were  none  the  less  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
amity  and  respect,  for  a  redskin  is  as  superstitious  as  a 
Congo. 

Still,  Santanta  asked  Dick  very  freely  about  the  story  of 
Bandy  and  BUI,  and  was  pleased  to  be  informed  that  his 
own  sagacity  had  already  discovered  the  truth.  Dick 
added  that,  not  knowing  that  the  newcomers  were  his 
friends,  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  "  disappear  "  on 
the  approach  of  Santanta  and  his  warriors.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  would  take  his  four  mules  and  go  onward. 

Some  of  the  warriors  looked  a  little  cloudy  at  the  claim 
put  in  for  the  mules,  but  Santanta  was  on  the  war-path, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  such  a  tremendous  amount  of 
"medicine"  go  along  with  him.  So  earnestly  did  he 
plead  with  Dick  on  this  subject^  hinting,  at  the  same  time, 


pretty  distinctly,  that  the  mules  depended  on  it,  that  the 
dwarf  allowed  himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  altera 
suffioient  rest  and  refreshment  the  whole  band,  aooompa- 
nied  by  their  new  ally,  onee  more  sprang  into  the  saddle^ 
and  descended  tiiie  grassy  side  of  Lone  Tree  Knob. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  miners,  stripped  of  all  that  was 
useful  or  valuable,  lay  at  a  distance  from  &a  tree,  dragged 
away  by  Baatanta's  orders,  for  the  Lone  Tree  also  was 
"big  medicine^"  and  not  one  of  the  careering  warxion 
had  for  a  moment  suspected  the  existence  of  the  fatal  ood^ 
and  its  heap  of  hidden  treasure. 

They  had  not  ridden  far  before  Dick  was  made  aware  of 
the  special  errand  of  Santanta,  and  that  a  white  ^tej  was 
before  them.  

Ghafteb  IV. 

Ever  and  anon  that  day,  as  Harvey  Moore  and  Hannah 
Ford  had  ridden  onward,  side  by  side,  they  coold  detect 
the  bitterness  and  hatred  of  the  glances  cast  upon  them 
by  the  rest  of  that  evil  company,  and  only  a  fear  of  the 
former's  strong  arm,  and  the  known  infiuenoe  of  the  latter 
over  Eph  Ghridley,  if  not  her  misguided  brother,  prevented 
the  sly  and  muttered  slurs  from  assuming  the  tone  of  open 
ribaldry. 

Still,  they  were  compelled  to  admit  to  one  another  that 
this  state  of  things  oould  not  endure  for  ever,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  an  open  collision  must  oome. 

**  There  is  nothing  else  for  it,  Hannah,"  said  Harvey ; 
"we  must  fly." 

"You  must,  if  you  value  life." 

"And  you,  if  you  value  mora  than  life,"  he  fierce!/ 
whispered. 

"  But  my  brother  r 

"  He  is  utterly  unworthy  of  your  unselfish  devotion. 
He  haa  lost  his  manhood,  if  he  ever  had  any,  or  he  would 
himself  be  first  to  protest  against  your  remaining," 

"  How  ean  I  leave  him  ?" 

**  Leave  him  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  by  remaining  yoa 
can  lengthen  the  space  of  his  forfeited  life  any  more  than 
yon  can  win  him  back  to  good  ?" 

"  Hia  Hfe  forfeited  ?"  exclaimed  Hannah. 

"Yes,  indeed,  even  as  mine  is.  He  is  an  obstacle  he- 
tween  Eph  Qridley  and  that  which  Eph  has  determined 
on  possessing— I  mean  yoiir  brother's  own  gold,  that 
which  you.  and  I  retain,  and  more  than  that— ^" 

"No  more,  Harvey — say  no  more.  It  is  dreadful 
but—-    Please  say  nothing  for  a  while.    I  must  think." 

In  a  moment  more  she  added  : 

"See  how  it  is  clouding  up.  It  will  be  a  dark  night,  if 
not  a  stormy  one." 

"  Just  the  night  for  an  escape  from  the  camp,"  whis- 
pered Harvey. 

Before  long  an  eligible  place  for  an  encampment  made 
its  appearance,  and  as  the  sun  wont  down  TTnTinfth  ob- 
served that  the  mountain  ranges  were  visibly  nearer  than 
they  had  been  at  the  noonday  halt  The  same  fact  had 
been  noted  by  the  others,  and  it  seemed  to  arouse  in  them 
all  a  perfect  fever  of  mining  enthusiasm,  with  the  wildest 
and  greediest  visions  of  golden  wealth  to  come. 

"  Ah— agh  I"  exclaimed  Eph  Gridley,  as  he  was  holding 
forth  to  an  excited  group  by  one  of  the  wagons,  while  the 
darkness  was  fast  settling  over  the  camp.  "If  we  only 
could  have  caught  and  caged  the  Digger  dwarf  I  Td  gives 
good  deal  to  have  him  along.  If  I  put  my  hands  on  him 
onoe  more  he  won't  get  away,  I  tell  you." 

The  loud,  harsh  tones  of  his  voice  could  be  heard  all 
over  the  camp,  and  scarcely  had  they  ceased  to  jar  on  tbo 
ears  of  Hannah  Ford,  as  she  stood  somewhat  apart  by  her 
own  wagon,  when  she  felt  her  dress  pulled  gently,  and  oa 
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looking  down,  she  was  half  frightened  to  discern,  peering 
up,  almost  from  the  ground  itself,  the  keen  yisage  of  Dwarf 
Diok. 

••He  will  not  catch  me,"  hissed  the  dwarf.  "  "He  will 
himself  be  oanght  I  do  not  care  for  him,  and  I  could  not 
help  him  if  I  would ;  but  you,  I  must  saye  you,  for  you 
were  good  to  me." 

''Save  me  from  what?"  asked  Hannah. 
•  •*  Why,  from  being  scalped  by  the  Sioux.     There  won't 
be  a  Hying  soul  in  this  camp  by  daylight" 

And  Dwarf  Diok  followed  up  his  assertion  by  additional 
assurances  that  fairly  conyincod  the  reluctant  Hannah. 

At  first  she  proposed  to  warn  the  camp,  but  Diok  ob- 
jected, as  she  must  haye  giyen  the  source  of  her  informa- 
tion. 

He  would  rather  do  it  himself,  he  said  ;  and  so  he 
did,  for  he  disappeared  in  the  shadow,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  a  Sioux  war-arvow  oame  hissing  through  the 
air  into  the  yery  midst  of  the  camp,  barely  missing  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  capacious  form  of  Eph  Gridley  himself.  That 
was  warning  enough  for  anybody,  and  the  camp  was  on 
the  alert  in  a  moment 

All  the  surrounding  prairie  was  searched  by  the  men,  as 
if  they  expected  to  catch  Sioux  wnrriora  in  the  dark  ;  but 
when  at  last  they  were  ordered  in  by  9  loud,  shrill  caU 
from  Eph  Gridley,  and  each  in>  turn  was  summoned  to  re- 
port on  what  he  had  discoyered,  the  leader  called  again 
and  again,  in  yain,  for  Murray  Ford. 

"If  the  fool  has  gone  too  far  to-night,"  growled  Eph, 
**  he  will  neyer  bring  his  scalp  into  camp  again." 

A  long,  hollow,  shrill  whoop  from  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness was  the  only  comment  on  this  brutal  speech ;  but 
while  Hannah  Ford  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension,  she  again  felt  a  gentle  pull  on  her 
dress,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Haryey  Moore  oame 
up  to  her,  muttering  : 

"  Hannah,  if  harm  has  come  to  Murray  Ford  this  night, 
it  is  not  from  the  hand  of  any  Indian  warrior.  I  belieye 
all  this  to  be  a  plot  If  we  would  escape,  wo  haye  no  time 
to  lose.* 

*•  True  as  you  Kye  !"  replied  the  low  roice  of  Dwarf 
Dick  from  the  grass,  and  the  startled  youth  was  rapidly 
made  acquainted  with  tne  fects  of  the  casOi 

"  Your  wagon  is  here  in  the  shadow,"  said  Dwarf  Dick, 
"  and  your  horses  are  picketed  behind  it  Harry  their 
sacks  and  proyision-packs  onto  them,  while  the  rest, 
oyer  yonder,  are  fixing  the  other  wagons  against  Indians." 

Haryey  rapidly  and  silently  followed  the  suggestion, 
while  Hannah  earnestly  questioned  her  almost  inyisible 
friend  concerning  her  brother ;  but  the  oniy  reply  she 
reoeiyed  was  : 

"There was  no  Indian  near  enough  to  hurt  him,  though 
there  soon  will  be ;  but  there  were  white  men  enoagh. 
Eph  Gridley  was  the  first  man  to  get  back  into  camp,  and 
he  probably  knows  why." 

Further  and  further  into  the  now  deepening  darkness 
the  two  horses  seemed  to  bo  gradually  "  drifting,"  rather 
than  being  led,  and  then,  as  they  riisappeared  altogether, 
Haryey  Moore  laid  his  hand  upon  Hannah'^)  arm,  saying  : 

"Come,  Hannah,  we  haye  no  time  to  lose,  and  your 
friend  says  Aaste." 

Hannah  lifted  her  face  from  her  handd,  and  whispered, 
hoarsely : 

"  I  will  not  go  untH  I  know  what  has  become  of  my 
brother  l" 

"  Come,  then,  and  I  will  show  you,"  asain  spoke  up 
from  the  ground  the  yoice  of  Dwarf  Dick.  "Keep  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wogoUi  and  make  all  the  haste  you 


can* 


»» 


If  Hannah  was  yet  undecided,  Haryey  Moore  was  not, 
and  he  almost  carried  her  along  with  him  bj^  force.  Nor 
were  they  more  than  fairly  out  of  reach  in  the  darkness, 
before  their  absence  was  discoyered  by  Eph  Gridley 
and  the  rest,  and  the  chorus  of  angry  threats,  shouts  and 
profane  exclamations  which  followed  bore  witness  to  the 
excitement  which  it  created.  Perhaps  they  would  haye 
been  pursued,  eyen  then,  but  scarcely  had  they  been  in 
the  saddle  three  minutes,  guided  by  the  persistent  and 
earnest  urging  of  Dwarf  Dick,  before  all  the  night  that 
darkened  oyer  the  camp  seemed  suddenly  to  be  yocal  with 
sayage  and  appalling  sounds. 

The  dwarf  himself  was  now,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
proyided  with  a  horse. 

"  On,  on !"  he  exclaimed,  in  low,  intense  tones.  "  Haste 
now,  for  Santantaand  his  men  are  charging  on  the  camp." 

"Bat  my  brother  1"  despairingly  exclaimed  Hannah 
Ford. 

"  If  the  missing  man  was  your  brother,"  said  the  dwarf, 
"  I  am  sorry,  for  you  will  neyer  see  him  again.  Please 
ask  me  no  more.  Santanta  will  bo  sure  to  ayenge  him, 
and  that  right  promptly." 

As  they  looked  behind  them,  they  could  see  fierce  fig- 
ures dashing  by  between  them  and  the  dull  glare  of  the 
camp-fires,  and  from  the  twanging  sound  of  bows  that  was 
almost  as  incessant  as  the  yelling,  it  was  eyident  that  the 
wa^-arrows  were  not  now  falling  "one  afr  a  time"  among 
the  deyoted  denizens  of  the  little  camp. 

It  was  terrible,  but  it  was  indeed  a  plaoe  to  ride  fast 
away  from,  and  the  three  pressed  rapidly  forward,  only 
the  dwarf  knew  whither.  ^____^ 

Chapter  Y, 

Fab  and  wide,  whereyer  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
has  trayeled  the  f^me  of  Santanta,  the  terrible,  eloquent^ 
omel,  unconquerable  war-chief  of  the  Sioux,  and  none 
would  dream  of  looking  for  human  life  in  the  encampment 
over  which  had  passed  the  destroying  energy  of  his  band 
of  picked  brayea.  Nob  eyen  the  "  Bed  Cloud"  itself,  the 
pride  of  all  his  nation,  oould  haye  left  a  more  perfect  de- 
yastation.  Eph  Gridley  and  his  men  had  struggled  des- 
perately for  their  liyes,  but  they  knew  little  of  Indian  war- 
fare^ and  they  had  be^i  confused,  disordered  and  swept 
away  by.  the  sodden  and  ai^alling  onset  of  their  red  de- 
stroyers. 

It  will  thexeCiHre  be  of  no  use  for  ua  to  return  to  the 
encampment  for  further  information.  We  should  only 
find  smoking  wrecks  of  wagons,  and  yet  more  ghastly 
assurances  of  the  perfect  workmanship  of  Santanta  and 
his  men. 

That  night,  after  once  bringing  his  two  charges  to  what 
he  deemed  a  safe' distance  from  the  camp,  Dwarf  Dick  had 
led  them  for  some  time  in  what  seemed  to  Haryey  Moore  a 
semicircle,  and  then,  after  a  brief  absence,  during  which 
Haryey  and  Hannah  waited  anxiously  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  reappeared,  leading  with  him  a  string  of  four 
mules,  yery  lightly  laden.  Then  again  he  urged  tUem 
rapidly  forward,  but  for  all  direction  they  were  compelled 
to  yield  unhesitatingly  to  him.  All  attempts  to  draw  him 
into  conyersation  were  failures,  although  he  frequently  and 
freely  expressed  his  warm  admiration  of  Hannah  Ford, 
and  his  gratitnde  for  her  kindness  and  courage  in  his  be- 
half the  preyions  day.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing  espe- 
cially for  Haryey  Moore,  except  as  the  friend  and  protector 
of  Hannah,  and  he  was  gruff  enough,  at  times. 

Before  morning  dawned,  they  found  themselye^i  slowly 
clambering  along  a  narrow  path,  up  a  somewhat  steep 
decliyity,  and  Haryey  said  : 

"  This  is  odd ;  where  are  we  now  T\ 
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"  Merer  70a  mind,"  mapped  Diok.  "Tea,  I  don't  rare 
if  I  toll  700.  Yoa're  going  up  Lone  Ttee  Knob,  uid  Td 
toll  70a  what  for  when  we  get  to  the  top." 

Smwj  had  slieadj  begnn  to  fed  BonetliiDg  like  awe 
of  the  Btrange  being  to  whom  he  owed  ao  mnoh,  and  he 
said  no  mora  ;  but  the  soreltj  of  thalr  position,  with  its 
weizd  ezoitement,  waa  faat  aiding  Hannah  to  throw  off 
the  atapor  of  grief  whioh  the  oartain^  of  her  brother's 
fate  had  oooaBoned. 

A  few  momenta  bionght  them  ont  npon  the  gentlj  cnrr- 
ing  pUtoan  of  the  anmmit,  bnt  the  darkness  was  too  great 
to  allow  objeeta  to  beeome  rerf  aharplr  deflnad.  Still,  aa 
they  went  forward,  Harrej  asked  their  goide  : 

"Is  not  that  a  tree  render  ?" 

"  Tea— it  is  the  Lone  Tree  of  the  Knob ;  bat  then  ia 
blood  there,  and  we  moat  not  go  near  it  to-night ;  it 
voold  bring  na  nothing  but  ei^  fortan&  Coma  this 
■way." 

Aod  BO  Mjing,  ha  lad  them  to  the  apring.  Aa  th^  dia- 
mounted,  at  the  dwarfs  reqneat,  bj  the  Btnuted  wUIow 


sbxnbiV  1»  nid  to  Bar- 
Tey  :  "Now,  torn  ycMtt 
baok  to  the  tree  and  walk 
forward  thirty  atopa." 

"What  for?"  aaid 
Earr^, 

"I  will  show  yon," 
Tallied  Diok,  in  aooh  a 
tcme,  that  somehow  Har- 
▼ey  at  onoe  obeyed. 

"  Thirty,"  oaUed  he,  aa 
hefittidiedit 

Bwaif  Diok  had  been 
ptoketjng  the  animals  bj 
the  Biaing,  and  dow  ha 
want  forward  to  Hamy 
bearing  two  spadea  and  a 
pick. 

"It  is  aU  right,"  aaid 
he;  "WQ  hare  hit  the 
qtot,  for  the  aoda  are 
looaat  Now  we  nnst 
dig," 

"What  focr'  again 
asked  Ham(y, 

"For  my  ftntmie  and 
hers.  Toon,  lm\  it  may 
be.  Bat  we  must  dig 
fast,  while  tha  malca 
have  a  rest" 
Strong  aa  H  wey  Uoore 
waa,  the  panpiiation 
rolled  freely  from  him 
as  he  labeled  to  keep 
paaa  with  the  waiid  ae- 
tivity  of  his  fiiand. 

Jost  aa  the  ann  waa 
riaing,  Harrey  felt  his 
apade  atrjke  on  eome- 
thing  that  rattled 
sttangdy,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  Dwarf  Dick 
began  to  lift,  one  altn 
the  other,  the  little  baga 
of  akin,  that  gare  a  doll, 
nhinkjTig  thnd  as  he 
threw  them  ont  npon  the 
graai  abore,  and  before 
the  light  had  grown  fairly 
(dear  he  qirang  oat  of  the  hde,  ezdaiming  : 

"  That  ia  all.  Now,  Huinah,  yon  go  book  to  the  horsee 
and  look  at  the  tree,  while  Harrey  goes  a  Itttle  way  with 
ma.    Ooma  I" 

Bo  oompleto  had  now  beeome  hia  asoendeney  orar  both, 
that  lie  was  obeyed  without  a  word. 

It  waa  strange  work  tor  Harvey  Uoore,  for  Dwarf  Dic^ 
led  him  to  where  the  bodies  of  Boady  and  Bill  w  en  lying, 
nor  wonid  he  vonohaafe  any  other  explanation  than  that 
they  moat  be  bnried.  Harrey  ooold  not  oppoee  him,  eo 
the  two  dead  miners  were  mode  to  take  the  plaoe  of  their 
Ul-gotten  treaanre,  and  the  soil  waa  heaped  abore  them. 

That  daty  aooomplished,  and  Dwarf  Disk  began  to  aep- 
arato  the  bags  into  two  eqoal  heapa,  exolaiming.  aa  ba 
toased  eaoh  bag  on  its  pile  : 

"Uine— theira  I  mine^theira  t" 
"What  do  yon  mean  now?"  aAed  Hannsfa,  who  IwS 
again  joined  them. 
"  I  am  making  a  dirlslon  with  yoo." 
*'  Bat  it  U  not  qwb  J" 
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•'Ik  Is  mlM  to  gifo,  and  I  give  it  to  jon.  Ton  ue  th» 
flfrt,  Ux  man;  a  long  Aaj,  to  giw  a  amile  and  a  kind  word 
to  Dwaif  Disk." 

"  What  ii  in  it— in  the  baea  ?" 

"Oold/'aaid  the  dwarf.  " Oold  anoagh  to  mako  yon 
Tieh  vhea  jod  get  Bafaly  homa" 

"  Qold  I"  exoUimed  Hannab. 

"  Taa,  gold  that  I  dtig  in  the  monntaiBi.  Bnt,  after  all, 
irhj  dtoold  I  diTide  T  Ton  can  Tna  it,  and  lo  70U  it  will 
be  pleaaom  in  Ike  nalng.  It  oonld  nerar  do  any  good  in 
my  baBd&  I  oan  neither  qtend  nor  keep  It  Uy  only 
plaaann  ia  in  finding,  and  I  knov  when  to  get  more  when 
I  want  it.    WiU  yon  not  take  it  all  V 

At  first  both  Hannah  and  her  lover  positively  refnaed, 
bat  the  dwarf  waxed  eloqnent  in  hia  giuh  ot  andden  gen- 
erodty,  and  all  the  time  he  was  boaHy  packing  the  bags 
upon  the  molei.     At  laat  he  aaid  : 

"  It's  of  no  iue  to  talk.  Yon  hare  a  pooket  oompaaa. 
Travel  dne  eaat  for  two  days,  and  yoa  will  strike  the  over- 
land trait  Ton  will  leaoh  good  water  at  noon.  Do  not 
psttse  a  momeot,  tor  no  man  knows  if  Santanta  may  not 
ooma  baok  this  way.  Ton  are  rich,  bnt  all  the  gold  in  flte 
monntailu  is  mine  if  I  ohooaa  to  find  IL  Qood-l^,  and  do 
not  forget  Dwarf  Diok." 

In  an  instant  ha  was  in  the  saddlo,  and  as  he  rode  by 
whei«  Hannah  Ford  wsa  standing,  ha  bent,  and  eanght 
one  light  kiss  from  her  cheek,  and  was  off  at  fnll  speed. 

The  two  stood  watching  him  ia  breathleaa  astonishment 
as  he  disappeared  over  the  declivity,  and  then  they,  too, 
aooeptod  the  fnll  meaning  of  his  friendship  and  his  wam^ 
ing,  and  prnasoi  forward  on  their  jqnmey  homeward. 

On  that  we  otumot  follow  them,  bnt  this  is  onfy  one 
of  tho  many  tales  which  the  miners  faall  ot  Lone  Tree 
Knob,  while  tho  wonderfnl  exploita  of  Dwarf  Didc,  the 
myBtorlons  half-breed  Digger,  are  the  staple  ot  many  an 
evening  talk  aroond  the  proapaoting  oamp-flraa  of  the 
aastem  spurs  ot  the  Slerrap  of  Nevada. 


THE  SMUGGLER'S  LAST  TRIP. 

By  LmtTENANT  H.  D.  Smith,  U.  S.  R.  M. 

Dm  I  ever  catoh  a  smnggler  f  Yes,  indeed.  I  ran  fonl 
of  one  when  I  first  ottered  the  aerno&  I  waa  toll  of  en- 
thnsiasm  aad  leal  then,  which  the  increosiiig  inflrmitiea 
id  aeonmnlated  yean  have  aomnwhat  oooled. 

I  was  indebted  to  the  first  luB  for  the  adventora.    He 


K  ■*»  oTOsa^S  bnaica, 


was  an  old  bamaele,  who  for  yean  had  been  backing  and 
filling  aronnd  the  head  cd  the  lis^  always  failing  to  ronnd 
snooeeafolly  the  point  which  to  him  waa  as  fwmidaUe  as 
tha  Oapa  of  Oood  Hope  proved  to  the  i>'^<>i;  Dutdman, 

The  Deledive  was  the  first  cntter  I  had  the  honor  of  join- 
ing, and  tha  lAation  waa  one  afibrding  unasnal  fadOities 
and  advantages  to  the  smnggler, 

'  It  was  dnring  tha  Spring  ovarhsnl,  whiAb  nsnally  oon- 
snmed  a  month  or  more,  that,  throngh  tha  Ezeontive'B 
Instramonlallty,  I  was  placed  in  command  ot  a  small  sloop- 
boat,  chartered  for  tha  porpoaa  by  permlaston  of  tha 
Department  Five  msn  aompoeed  Uie  orew,  and  my  In- 
atmationa  ware  to  vniaa  aetivdy  and  look  ont  for  Black 
Balph. 

He  waa  a  amnggler  whoaS  renown  extended  along  the 
whole  ooMt  Strong  ot  narve^  eool  of  head,  with  a  large 
frame  and  great  strength,  his  career  had  been  one  eon- 
tinnona  ronnd  ot  hairbreadth  eao^»es  and  daring  adven- 
tores.  No  one  knew  the  spot  ha  had  aaleotad  tor  his 
homa ;  no  one  oonld  teU  where  bis  renowned  aehooner  lay 
eonoealed  while  diaeharging  tha  valoable  cargoes  of  liqnora, 
teas,  cloths,  drags  and  othsr  valoaUe  as  wall  as  dntiable 

Bonnd  together  I^  a  bond  of  sympathy,  poor  and 
wretched  as  they  were,  gold  woold  not  have  tempted  the 
miserable  denlaena  of  tha  isolated  islanda  fringing  the 
coast  to  have  betrayed  tha  smnggler. 

A  nvanna  cntter  waa  hated  fervently  ;  looked  npon  as 
an  inatrnmant  of  oppreaaion  to  wrest  faom  their  hands 

'  lies  Hieirs  hj  right  of  posscwion.  Their  ideas  of  fiot- 
and  jetsam  did  not  extend  beyond  a  fair  distribation 
of  tb*  plunder,  and  a  qieedy  market  tor  tha  good& 

I  hf^sted  tha  ensign  and  pennsnt  over  my  craft  placed 

y  oomndsntni  in  my  pockety  to  be  need  in  esse  of 
amnganoy,  and  sooo  aflar  I  bade  adieu  to  my  eomradee, 
who  waved  a  last  fuewell  as  the  sloop  loonded  tha  en- 
traoee  to  the  harbor. 

The  afternoon  wss  well  advanced  as  a  baantiful,  fast- 
sailing  yaoht  her  white  hnU  W—hing  in  the  slanting  rsys 
ot  the  son,  oame  to  endior  in  a  cove  sitnated  to  leeward  ot 
an  island  saamin^y  one  vast  mas  of  towering  drags  and 
pinnaolea  ot  granite,  whiah  lor  oenttirlea  hava  braved  the 
fieroa  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  thnnd^ing  and 
roaring  Inoessantly  along  tiie  base  ot  the  rook-bonnd  shore, 
casting  tha  spray  high  np  the  smooth  face  ot  the  gray, 
Qnaint  rocks, 

A  scarlet  ribbon  akirted  the  wat«rline  of  tha  giaoefol 


ess 
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eiaft»  apon  whose  deck  the  forms  of  three  men  were  per- 
ceptible to  the  eager,  astonished  gaze  of  the  inhabitants^ 
who,  irrespeotiye  of  sex,  had  harried  down  to  the  beach  to 
watch  the  new  and  nnnstial  arrivaL 

With  a  qniok  sferc^e  the  light  skiff  of  the  jaoht  neared 
the  sloping  beach.  The  two  men  handling  the  oars  were 
attired  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  seamen ;  bat  the  third 
ocoapant,  who  stepped  lang^dlj  ashore,  instantly  arrested 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  islanders,  who  had  never 
before  beheld  snch  an  exhibition  of  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

Attired  in  clothes  of  a  textore  new  to  them,  with  light 
early  hair,  sarmonnted  by  a  soft  felt  hat,  blonde  side- 
whiskers,  eye-glasses,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain,  rather  os- 
tentatioosly  displayed  on  his  immaonlate  vest,  with  which 
he  toyed  from  time  to  time  with  a  hand  snperbly  gloved, 
no  wonder  the  stranger  who  had  so  suddenly  dropped 
amoogst  them  created  a  sensation  amounting  almost  to 
awe. 

"  Kin  I  be  of  sarvice  to  yer,  kernel  ?"  inquired  one  of 
the  fishermen,  a  beetle-browed,  sqnint-eyed,  ahnffling- 
gaited  fellow,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Jake.  A  fawn- 
ing smile  parted  his  thin,  parched  lips,  displaying  the 
yellow,  irregalar  teeth,  with  an  expression  at  once  gro- 
tesque mnd  repulsive. 

"That  depends  upon  oiroamBtanoes,  old  Gross-jack 
Ey^"  replied  the  young  man,  as  he  motioned  him  to  walk 
one  side,  when  the  two  men  engaged  in  a  deep,  earnest 
conversation. 

The  balance  of  the  crowd  rallied  around  the  boatmen, 
who,  in  a  loquacious  manner,  informed  their  audience  that 
they  had  been  hired  to  sail  the  yacht  for  the  young  fellow, 
who  had  piles  of  money — that  his  fairer  was  a  banker  in 
some  city,  and  the  son  was  out  on  a  little  fishing  and 
hunting  cruise/  of  his  own. 

**  What  did  I  tell  ye  ?"  chuckled  one  of  the  yachtsmen, 
pointing  to  their  employer.  **  Just  look  at  the  ballast  he's 
puUin'  oat  Oh,  he's  got  lots  of  it,  and  can  throw  it 
around,  too." 

Many  a  greedy  eye  was  tamed  upon  the  roll  of  bills 
which  the  yoaog  man  lield  in  his  hand. 

The  dull,  sonken  oshs  of  Jake  flared  up  with  a  sudden 
wolfish  light  as  he  beheld  the  mass  of  cnsp  notes,  and  his 
long,  lean  fingers  worked  convolsively,  as  if  impatient  to 
clutch  a  portion  of  the  coveted  wealth. 

The  banker's  son  waved  them  to  and  fro  in  his  careless, 
indifferent  manner,  i^porently  unmindful  of  the  hongry 
eyes  watehing  every  movement  and  the  evil  passions 
called  into  action  by  the  ^ten^ptation  displayed  in  their 
midst 

More  than  one  significant  glance  was  exchanged  between 
the  rude,  rough-garbed  islanders,  which  was  not  lost  upon 
Jaka  With  a  stealtiiy  glance  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows,  he  ^ed  his  neighbora  with  no  loving  expression 
as  he  drew  the  young  man  still  further  aside. 

In  a  husky  whisper  he  called  the  yaohtman's  attention 
to  a  narrow,  rugged  path  winding  around  the  base  of  a 
diff,  disappeariag  amid  a  growth  of  low,  scrubby  trees, 
already  enshrouded  in  the  fast-approaching  gloom  of 
night 

''I  will  meet  you  there,  beside  that  fallen  tree.  Land 
further  down  when  you  come  ashore^  so  as  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  the  folks.  It  wouldn't  do  for  them  to  know  what 
we  are  up  ta  Don't  let  on  to  one  of  'em."  And  with  a 
slight  nod  the  young  man  returned  to  his  boat 

It  was  dark  when  he  again  clambered  over  the  rocks, 
stealing  cautiously  forward,  keepiog  within  the  shadow 
and  cloom  of  the  rough  granite  boulders;  Oarefully  be 
avoided  all  observation  from  prying  eyes,  never  hesitating 


but.  once,  and  then  only  to  look  back  for  a  moment  In  the 
direction  of  the  yacht  which,  in  the  rays  of  tho  moon  just 
rising,  casting  a  broad  belt  of  dancing  light  acroes^the 
sparkling  waters,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  the  white  hull 
looming  up  to  twice  its  natural  size,  i 

The  next  moment  a  dark  shadow  fell  across  bifl  path, 
and  Jake  started  from  behind  a  huge  rock,  Ms  form  beat 
and  inclined  forward  as  he  rubbed  his  skinny  hands  to- 
gether. 

''Have  you  brought  the  dosh  wiUi  yer? — the  piotezs 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  brandy  I  am  ter  git  for  yer  ?" 

''Ay,  more  than  would  sufilce  to  load  her  down  twice 
over  with  the  choicest  vintage  o{  Europe.'* 

"  Oh,  never  mind  yer  big  jingo.  I  doesn't  nnderatand 
the  half  on't    Bat  the  money — that's  all  right— eh  ?" 

"  In  my  pocket  old  Turk,  where  it  will  remain  until 
you  show  me  the  house  of  Black  Ealph,  I  believe  you 
called  him." 

"Sh-h-h  !  not  so  loud.  Somebody  might  be  listenin' 
in  the  shadow  hereabouts.  But  come  on  ;  it's  a  right 
smart  walk,  but  will  pay  ye  in  the  end.  Many  a  man 
would  like  to  see  what  I  shall  point  out  to  you  this  night 
and  that  is  the  cottage  of  Black  Balph.  Yon.  see,  this 
island  is  surrounded  by  sunken  ledges  and  rocks  without 
number.  Nary  a  chart  has  'em  all  down,  so  the  cutter— 
blast  her  !— never  troubles  this  spot  of  granite.  She  has 
sent  her  boats  in  afore  now,  but  they  have  always  hap- 
pened to  diskiver  nothin*  but  shoal  water.  But  beyond, 
I'll  show  yer  the  oli£^  which  has  a  narrow  opening  leadin' 
to  the  sea.  Tou  might  pass  it  a  dozen  times  from  the 
ocean,  and  fail  to  notice  the  chauneL  But  Black  Ralph 
knows  the  way*  let  it  be  ever  so  dark,  and  by  aid  of  a 
signal  hght  he  takes  his  range,  running  the  schooner 
safely  by  the  rocks  through  the  break  in  tho  cli£^  and. 
once  inside,  there  is  good  anchorage,  where  all  the  revenue 
cutters  afioat  would  sarch  in  vain  for  the  hooker." 
*'Tou  do  not  appear  to  like  revenue  cutters,  Jake  T* 
**  Like  'em  ?  No  !  And  as  for  the  reptiles  that  sails  in 
'em,  I  would  cut  the  throats  of  every  cussed  one  on  'em, 
if  I  could  1" 

"How  is  it  that  Black  Balph  has  been  so  fortunate  in 
evading  capture  ?" 

"  Wal,  we've  all  helped  him  out,  and  lied  to  the  cutter 
folks  when  they  asked  for  information.  Then  -when  wa 
had  reason  to  suppose  there  was  pryin*  eyes  about  a- 
watchin'  the  moves,  then  we  would  slip  outside,  do  yer 
see,  run  alongside  of  Black  Balph,  and,  in  the  twinklin' 
of  an  eye,  take  his  cargo  into  our  own  crafts.  A  deok- 
load  of  wood  or  a  net  or  two  over  the  stem  does  the  rest 
of  the  business ;  and  the  cutter  officers,  with  all  their  gilt 
lace  and  buttons,  are  no  match  for  us,  for  they  have  never 
caught  anybody  fool  yet" 

"  So,  so— o— o  1  that  is  the  way  it  is  done,  eh  ?  But 
come,  Mr.  Jake'" — and  the  shorty  sharp  tones  of  the 
young  man,  so  difiiarent  from  his  usual  affected  drawl, 
caused  the  shuffling  figure  to  start  nervously  and  petf 
suspiciously  from  beneath  the  tattered  brim  of  lus  hst 
as  they  clambered  over  the  numerous  obstacles  which  ob- 
structed the  path  leading  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
island,  "  how  much  further  have  I  to  travel  in  order  to 
purchase  the  brandy  ?  I  am  about  exhausted,  and  I  muftt 
say  the  location  you  have  brought  me  to  would  causa  tho 
witches  in  '  Macbeth '  to  howl  with  joy," 

"  A  few  steps  more,  just  in  the  shadow  of  that  rock 
ahead,  and  we  shall  see  the  light  in  Black  Balph's  cottage- 
It  is  carefully  hid  from  passing  craft  \?ho  would  not 
dream  of  anybody  living  in  such  a  place.  Here  we  are, 
sir,  and  there,  ahead — do  yer  see  the  Hght  V* 
The  two  had  halted  on  the  verge  of  a  deolivifyt  nn« 
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1>roken  by  tho  slightest  obstacle  for  full  eighty  feet  At 
the  base  of  the  precipice,  broken  masses  of  rock»  piled 
flbont  in  the  mldest  confusion,  lined  the  shores  of  a  small 
bay  apparently  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  smooth, 
solid  walls  of  granite,  where  no  sign  of  an  opening  was 
perceptible. 

In  a  small  hollow,  or  species  of  cave,  which  mnst  have 
been  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  the  outline  of  a  small 
house  could  be  dimly  made  out,  from  which  the  rays  of  a 
lamp  streamed  faintly  forth. 

"Do  you  see  yon  pine — ^the  bare  trunk,  I  mean — 
standin'  up  stark  and  grim  like  ag*in  the  sky  ?" 

"  Yes.  What  of  it  ?  Is  it  there  where  we  are  to  obtain 
the  brandy  ?" 

"No  ;  it  is  the  mark  which  guides  Black  Balph  to  his 
hiding-place." 

"Ah,  ha !  and  what  does  that  mean  ?** 

A  train  of  glittering  spa^s  from  seaward  suddenly  rose 
upon  the  arch  of  heayen,  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  culminated  in  a  shower  of  colored  stars.  At  the 
same  instant  a  powerful  light  streamed  from  tho  concealed 
cottage,  glancing  across  the  dark  waters,  tinging  them 
with  a  blood-red  glare  as  the  beacon  streamed  out  its 
welcome. 

"  What  does  it  mean  V  hissed  the  low  Toioe  of  Jake  in 
the  young  man's  ear,  as  his  hot  breath  fanned  his  cheek. 
"  It  means,  you  cussed  fool,  that  you  have  seen  all  that 
you  will  ever  see  of  Black  Balph's  doings !  Give  me  the 
greenbacks — quick  I"  and  sf>ringing  forward,  he  threw  his 
long,  sinewy  arms  about  the  form  of  the  stranger,  his  fin- 
gers failing,  however,  to  reach  his  throat 

"  So,  so  I  that  is  your  game,  is  it  ?  Now,  then,  look 
out,  for  111  have  no  more  mercy  on  you,  you  treacherous 
rascal,  than  I  would  mete  out  to  a  rabid  dog !" 

Locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  both  strove  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  the 
other.  No  doubt  the  islander,  inured  to  hardship  and 
fatigue,  anticipated  an  eaefy  victory  over  his  adversary,  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  no  child  to  deal  with. 
Gradually,  in  their  efforts  and  struggles,  the  two  had  ap- 
proached in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
xsipice,  a  fact  that  was  apparently  known  to  both,  for  they 
redoubled  their  efforts  ;  a  furious  struggle  ensued,  without 
resulting  in  the  favor  of  either  party. 

Saddenly  Jake  evaded  the  grasp  of  his  adversary,  who 
stood  panting  before  him. 

"  Give  up  the  money—let  me  have  the  greenbacks— and 
you  shall  go  back  in  safety." 

"  Not  a  dollar  1  Besides,  you  lie  I  You  intend  to 
murder  me." 

"  Then  murder  be  it  1*'  howled  the  enraged  rascaL 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  sprang  toward  his 
foe,  a  long,  wicked-looking  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand, 
which  he  held  in  readiness  to  strike. 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,  Mr.  Jake  !"  exclaimed  the 
other,  as  he  leaped  nimbly  aside,  leaving  the  fisherman 
with  his  back  to  the  dift  "  I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool  as 
you  supposed  me,  eh  1*'  and  leveling  a  revolver,  which 
gleamed  with  an  unpleasant  lustre  in  the  moonlight,  his 
eye  glanced  firmly  and  steadily  upon  the  shrinking,  cow- 
ering form  of  the  would-be  murderer. 

"Don't  shoot,  kernel — for  God's  sake  drop  it,  it  might 
go  off  I    I  was  only  foolin'  with " 

But  the  sentenoe  was  destined  never  to  be  completed  ; 
the  lie  he  was  uttering  changed  into  a  scream  of  terror  so 
wild,  so  unearthly,  that  it  resembled  more  the  screech  of 
some  wild  animal,  as  the  tones  echoed  through  the  ravines 
and  hollows  of  the  rooky  chasms. 

Betreating  in  terror  before  the  threatening  muzzle  of  the 


revolver,  the  wretch  had  forgotten  the  precipice  in  his 
rear.      ^ 

For  a  moment  the  dark  form  clutched  wildly  at  the 
empty  air,  spun  half  round  in  its  mad  efforts  to  regain  a 
footing,  then  disappeared  in  the  dark  chasm  below,  from 
which  no  sound  ascended  save  the  gentle  lapping  of  the 
miniature  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  narrow  belt  of  sand. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  signal-light  from  the  cottage  had 
disappeared^ 

It  wa^  no  longer  necessary,  for  in  the  bay  below,  in  the 
^all  light  of  the  moon,  a  schooner  had  anchored. 

At  that  time  of  night,  surrounded  by  unknown  currents 
and  sunken  ledges,  no  one  but  Black  Balph  could  have 
threaded  the  narrow,  intricate  channel  leading  to  his  haunt. 

It  was  dose  upon  midnight  that  the  watch  on  board  tho 
sloop  heard  a  slight  ripple  and  plashing  astern. 

The  next  instant  a  dark  form  glided  alongside,  olam- 
bered  over  the  rail,  shaking  the  water  from  his  clothes  like 
a  pure  Newfoundland. 

"I  have  been  on  the  lookout,  lieutenant,  for  your  sig- 
nal, but  I  did  not  dream  of.your  swimming  aboard " 

"Just  as  well.  Gate,"  I  replied.  "  Gall  all  hands  quietly 
now,  and  drop  out  of  the  cove  here  with  the  ebb.  We 
have  work  and  glorious  game  before  us  I  I  have  discov- 
ered the  hiding-place  of  Black  Balph,  where  Ins  schooner 
is  at  this  moment  moored." 

"  Jerusalem  !  lieutenant,  but  you  are  a  bom  detective  I 
When  I  seed  you  with  the  wig  and  ftmcy  toggery  on  a- 
talkin'  to  them  fellers  ashore,  it  was  as  much  its  I  oould 
do  to  keep  from  hoUerin'  right  out" 

Yes,  gentlemen,  as  you  hove  probably  surmised,  the  ex- 
quisite, the  banker's  son,  and  my  noble  self  were  all  one 
and  the  same  person. 

I  had  disguised  the  yacht,  fixed  myself  up,  and  wound 
all  the  greenbacks  I  had  left  from  my  previous  month's 
pay  (and  that  was  not  much),  around  some  waste  paper, 
until  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  goodly  pile.  My 
whiskers  and  wig  were  relics  from  a  set  of  tableaux  in 
which  I  had  figured  the  Winter  before. 

The  ruse  had  suoceeded  beyond  my  wildest  expecta- 
tion&  For  once — and  I  am  inclined  to  think  for  once 
only — the  natives  had  been  completely  fooled  by  a  rev- 
enue-cutter officer.  I  had  gained  the  all-important  clew 
to  the  smuggler's  stronghold,  feasted  my  eyes  on  the 
schooner,  marked  the  cunningly  eontrived  entrance,  and 
now  all  that  remained  was  to  seize  the  prize. 

The  thanks  of  the  eommanding  officer,  congratulations 
from  my  messmates,  a  favorable  mention  to  the  Depart- 
ment, with,  perhaps,  a  change  of  station  to  some  favored 
spot,  fiitted  pleasantly  through  my  brain,  with  other 
cdstles  in  the  air,  as  I  proceeded  to  change  my  wet  attire 
for  my  uniform,  over  which  I  threw  a  coarso  gray  coat 

When  I  returned  to  the  deck  we  had  drifted  beyond  the 
sight  of  the  villagers,  who  must  have  been  somewhat  mys- 
tified at  our  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance. 

There  was  but  one  feature  of  the  entire  adventure  which 
I  regretted,  and  that  was  the  death  of  Jake.  But  he  had 
precipitated  his  fate  upon  himself ;  it  was  either  his  life 
or  mine,  and,  after  all,  the  treacherous  rascal  received  but 
his  just  dues. 

Daylight,  with  a  roseate  hue,  was  tinging  the  eastern 
horizon  as  I  guided  the  sloop  through  the  singular  deft 
in  the  solid  wall  of  granite.  The  men  were  all  on  deck, 
armed  and  equipped,  the  ensign  floated  proudly  from  tho 
gaff,  while  the  pennant  spun  out  its  trailing  length  on  tl:  3 
shorp,  crispy  morning  air. 

We  were  alongside  before  the  drowsy  watch  dearly  nmdo 
out  what  all  the  noise  and  commotion  was  about 
dozen  men  rushed  up  from  the  forward   hatch,  only  to 
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meet  the  loreled  weqiaat  of  inj  mm,  while  I  buried  ftf^ 
nmirac  ia  head,  to  be  met  in  the  oompanloa-waj  lesding 
to  the  ninn  hj  m  large,  aqOMo-biiilt  a«ia  whose  boe,  lut- 
vitUj  good-iiktiired,  wm  distorted  hj  exdtoment  and  pea- 
siott.  H7  onifoTsi  inatkntlf  ureated  hii  ore.  A  heevy 
frown  oOBtruted  his  brows,  a  rttrolTar  wu  halt  imlaad  in 
his  hand,  aa  if  he  waa  on  the  point  of  ndng  li 

A  ahftrp  report — the  ping  of  a  ballet,  aa  it  aped  in  oloM 
prozinil^  to  mj  head— »  07  from  the  broad-eluated 
flgtite  Mere  me  h  he  fell  back  into  the  oabin,  and  I  knew 
no  more. 

When  eoneeioonMM  returned  I  wm  atretohed  ont  on  the 
qnartor-deo^  with  the  oool  aoabraio  tanning  mj  tbaA, 
while  oca  of  mj  meo  with  n  bneket  of  aalt^ater  wia  laving 
mj  tMnpke  wiUi  ■  hand  ■•  ganUo  aa  »  woraan'a. 

la  tea  minntee  I  wh  mTeeU,  and  ondentood  all  that 
had  happened. 

It  ^^leared  that,  as  I  wm  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
aafain,  and  wm  confronted  hj  the  individaal,  who  prored 
to  be  no  iMa  a  penonage  than  Black  Balph  himeelC  a  por- 
tion of  the  hoisting  parehiM  aloft;  Uooka  and  aU,  became 
detached  in  some  nqaoooantable  manner,  falling  heaviij 
to  the  daek,  I  had  bean  atmck  down  hf  a  portion,  nar> 
rowlj  flsoaping  death,  while  <«e  of  mj  men,  who  wm  a 
few  pBOM  behind  ma,  wm  knocked  aenaelcis,  hia  rerolrar 
aooideotallj  going  off  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wonnd  on  the 
amng^er,  who  had  made  hia  final  trip  and  mn  hia  last 
cargo. 

Attended  hj  his  danghtar,  who  redded  in  the  oottage^ 
the  tmfoitnnata  man  eren  then  li^  in  the  oaUn,  breathing 
tuslaat 

I  forbore  from  intruding  on  the  scene  of  mioer^  and 
afSiction.  kecfdng  tha  man  out  of  aght  m  much  m  poa- 
aible,  whila  tha  ez-oraw  of  tha  aehooner  Z  allowed  to  go 
backward  and  forward  between  the  Teasel  and  shoia,  at 
thair  plaasnr& 

l^a  daughter,  irtiosa  faoe  and  form  I  had  meralr  oanght 
gUmpaes  of  m  aha  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  cabin,  wu 
raaUy  a  oomely-lotding  girl,  with  m  rognish  a  pair  of 
blaok  ejH  u  I  ever  enoonntered.  Of  ocarsB  they  ware 
dimmed  with  grief  then,  and  no  ona  deplored  the  sad  ao- 
ddant  more  than  mjaelL 

I  oonld  not  verj  well  move  the  Teasel  and  the  man 
dying  in  tha  cabin,  ao  I  delared  two  di^  keeping  a 


vigilant  lookout  on  the  prisa.  Bat  not  a  Bnspidona  ntova- 
ment,  a  sign  or  whiqier,  did  I  disoorer  eidier  on  boHd 
or  amoagUia  osw  ;  and  still  the  nnaggler  Ungerad,  aliBg> 
ing  to  life  to  tha  last. 

It  leaked  bat  a  few  honta  of  snndown,  and  the  deep 
shadows  from  tha  towering  elifb  oaat  their  sombre  langiha 
aoroM  the  smngglar's  do^  I  wm  leaning  over  the  low 
balwarka,  watchiag  tha  tin;  waves  m  ihvj  lapped  np 
against  the  sehooner'B  oonntar,  whoa  a  soft  band  and  a  low 
Toica  teqoestad  ma  to  enter  the  oabin. 

" Father  ia  47lng.  air,"  aha  aaid.  "andhe  wante  to  aee 
70a  befora  ha— he  departs,"  and  her  aoba  foond  an  echo 
in  m7  own  heart  m  I  oomplied  with  Black  Balph'a  re- 

Tha  old  amnggler  wm  Ijiog  la  hia  berth,  with  his  back 
turned  portiall;  toward  ma.  Ttia  cabin  waa  darkened; 
bnt  I  wu  atrnok  with  tha  ghaatl;  pallor  on  tha  old  Tet> 
eraa'a  faoe,  whioh  betokened  the  near  approooh  of  death. 

I  knelt  beaide  him,  took  hia  hand,  and,  in  the  aolemn 
BtillneM  of  tha  dark  spartoieat,  begged  him  to  fo^Te  ma 
(or  the  mia  I  had  bionght  npon  him.  Yes,  whan  I  saw 
the  man  X  had  so  eagerlf  pursaad  Ijiog  atill  and  mnto 
beftna  me^  heard  the  labored  breathing  coming  short  and 
rapid,  beheld  the  bent  form  of  the  maiden  oonvnlsed  with 
emotion,  destinad  soon  to  be  an  orphan.  I  felt  lilce  a 
criminal — a  felon  idio  deaarvad  death  for  the  misery  I  had 
brooght  abonb 

It  WM  a  paiafnl  interTiew,  and  I  fait  rallaTad  whan  I 
again  reached  tha  deck.  Soon  after  the  old  steward  in- 
formed ma  that  all  wm  otw. 

The  airangemoita  of  the  fnnenl  had  baan  oomplated, 
and.  at  the  leqneat  of  tha  danghter,  X  with  all  my  men, 
ware  to  form  the  eaeort  of  honor  aronnd  tha  ooifln  m 
it  wu  eairied  to  its  Ust  resting-plaoe,  in  a  ahaded  nook 
ashon. 

I  mggaated  the  fnoprietj  of  some  of  hia  own  man  per- 
forming the  dnfy,  bnt  wu  silenoed  when  I  wm  told  that 
Blaok  Balph  had  paitionlarly  reqaastad  that  we  shoold 
poll  tha  bug«  oontaiaiDg  tha  corpa& 

^nie  ooSin  wu  a  mda  aJEiir,  hastily  put  together,  and 
the  oorar  nailed  on,  the  whole  ooTorad  with  tha  ensign  of 
the  aohooner  tha^  imi^T  Black  Ralph's  oommaod,  had 
weathered  many  a  gale,  and  ran  many  a  rich  oaq;o  of  tha 
oontraband. 

Solemnly  and  eatafally  my  men  raised  the  bnrdai ;  the 
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ship's  bell  ttdted  fortii  in  measured  tonaa,  ringing  onl  » 
f  ananl  dirge  ftcmm  tlie  baj,  utd,  m  th«  oira  Btmok  the 
■watex,  the  ensign  at  ths  sohixmar's  masthead  was  lowered. 

In  the  Bttm-ahoete  of  m7  boat,  her  fBoethiokljahionded 
with  B  Tail,  half  reoliaed  the  form  of  the  smnggW'a 
daaghtar,  laoaroelr  Tentnred  to  look  at  her  as  we  polled 
np  the  ba;,  m;  heart  reptoaohed  me  so, 

Ths  tones  of  the  sohooner's  bell  gradoallf  beoame 
ftunter,  and  as  the  boat  grsted  on  the  beach,  tho  flap  of 
oanvas,  as  it  shivered  in  the  wind,  fell  like  a  peal  of  thun- 
der on  mj  astonished  ear, 

A  peal  of  meny  langhter  from  the  smuggler's  daughter, 
ss  she  bonnded  ont  of  the  boat,  made  me  rise  is  sstonlsh- 
mant  snd  dismay,  as  I  gued  fttter  her  lithe  form  dis- 
appearing np  the  rookj  slope  leading  to  the  oottage. 
Oood  God  1  oould  it  be  poeeibla  that  grief  had  bereft  her 
of  her  senses? 

A  orj  of  snrpriae  from  my  men,  a  ringing  oheer  from 
the  Bohooner,  almost  oonTinood  me  that  all  hands  were 
tinged  with  madness ;  bnt  when  I  beheld  the  prize  nnder 
way,  with  mainsail  set,  colors  flying  from  the  gat^  jibs  mn 
np,  and  the  Ing  foresail  hanging  in  the  brails,  imagine,  if 
yon  oao,  my  hdttor — my  nttst  amazement. 

Heeling  over  to  the  isad-bieeze,  the  sohoonei  headed 
straight  for  the  opening.  With  a  sharp  twang  the  main 
boom  gybed  over,  the  tall  form  bl  Blaok  Balph  was  dis- 
oernible  for  n  moment,  waving  a  final  adieu,  and  that, 
gentlemen,  was  the  last  I  erer  saw  of  my  prize. 

"  Bnt  the  ooffln— what  was  in  that  ?" 

"Nothing  bat  old  iron,  and  snffioient  jank  to  keep  it 
from  tattling.  It  was  the  last  exploit,  the  most  daring 
triok  of  BUok  Balph's  famons  oareer,  and  I,  the  nnhappy 
victim  of  his  snperior  skill  in  deceit  and  dnpUoity,  re- 
turned to  headqaarters,  having  finally  aoooeeded  in  com- 
pleting a  report  of  the  affiur,  after  demolishing  fnlly 
one-third  of  the  year's  allowaace  of  official  paper. 

It  fa  needless  to  add  that  I  tailed  to  receive  the  flatter- 
ing oommnnioations  from  the  Department,  praising  my 
zeal,  all  of  which  my  lirely  imagination  had  pictured  iortii 
in  glowing  colors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  honors  I 
had  BO  fondly  anticipated. 

Bnt  nevertheless,  gentlemen,  I  had  my  rev«nge  on 
Slack  Ralph. 

"  How  BO  T"  was  eagerly  demanded. 

Two  years  afterward  I  was  ordered  to  a  large  city. 
There  I  met  the  black-eyed  damsel,  who  had  just  gradu- 
ftted  from  a  oelel»ated  institntion,  and  it  ended  in  our 
joining  both  hearts  and  destinies  for  life.  The  old  gentle- 
man never  mode  another  trip,  bnt  wo  often  fight  the  aSair 
over  again,  with  a  bottle  of  rare  old  Burgundy  between  ns. 


A  Vbbmoxt  dog  belonging  to  H.  H  Beebe,  of  Andover, 
is  a  wonder  in  training.  It  is  a  thoroughbred  Sootoh 
shepherd,  and  never  makes  a  mistake  whan  sent  after  any- 
thing. Mr.  Beebe  has  cattle,  which  are  kept  in  difi'erent 
stable^  and  he  will  open  a  stable  door  when  the  cattle  are 
nil  in  the  yard,  and  say  to  the  dog,  "Leo,  drive  them  in." 
The  dog  will  piok  ont  such  cattle  na  belong  in  the  stable 
and  drive  them  without  aoy  mistake.  Leo  is  great  on 
devotional  exerotses.  When  told  that  it  is  prayer-time  be 
lakes  his  pceition  fn  a  comer  of  the  room,  with  his  nose 
in  a  chair,  and  will  remain  (although  they  may  call  him 
and  ofiter  him  bis  dinner)  until  he  hears  the  final  amen. 
The  past  Summer  Ux.  Beebe  left  his  vest  in  the  oomfield, 
where  it  remained  a  nomber  of  days.  Wanting  it  one  day, 
he  said  to  the  dog,  "Leo,  my  vest  is  down  in  the  corn- 
field, go  and  get  it"  The  dog  went  directly  to  the  field, 
and  soon  rctnm^d  with  the  rest. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND  FLATTERY. 
By  John  Shekua)^ 

I. 
TVssir  Friendship  flrat  same  down  to  eertH, 

With  heart  ot  gsneroiu  mold. 
And  soul  of  trath  and  heavenly  worth, 
'Twas  In  ths  age  of  gold. 
.   Bhe  taoght  the  love  that  came  from  Qod 
For  all  honumlt; ; 
Sweet  Ptt;  In  bar  footateps  tro^ 
With  Faith  and  Oharllj. 

Bnt  Flattery,  ss  the  world  giew  old, 

Btole  Friendship's  honest  taoe; 
When  Truth's  stem  aoosnts  grew  less  bol^ 

And  Fslaehood  tau^t  grimace. 
Tb'  Indignant  martyr  did  not  wresk 

Bar  vangeanoe  npon  men, 
Soc  soar  on  rsllnent  wing,  to  seek 

Her  home  In  heaven  again. 

She  lett  her  rival  to  lelgn  o'er 

The  sunny  paths  of  lUs, 
And  loved  the  dark  ones  to  explors^ 

With  aad  mlBlortnne  rife. 
Both  to  their  own  their  aid  aitud. 

Bach  fn  hat  wa;  a  mother; 
BuQoeas  still  flods  the  one  a  Mend. 

Adversity  the  other. 
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"^  TSSA  EIXIOT  sprang  into  the  hsU. 

I*     between  daylight  and  dark,  and  m 
plump  into  somebody's  smi& 
"Somebody"    seemed    not  un- 
known to  her,  and  clasped  her  lerj 
olosdy,  while  she  straggled  to  re- 
lease  hersell     Bomebod/s  1^ 
,     touched  her  forehead  Teiy  dsinlilyi 
^  just  as  a  feint  light  illuminated  tb 
^    ball,  and  the  little  flgnre  alippe^ 
I  \  bloshin^  from  her  lovn's  arms. 

F"Jnst  a  minute  ontaide,"  wlu» 
pered  Ned  Allyn,  as  liass  thre« 
back  the  stray  locks  from  h* 
^  blushing  cheeks.  "  Dsndy  is  in  tb( 
parlor,  and  I  liate  the  gas— onlj 
one  minute,  my  darling" 

Lissa  hod  been  utterly  token  by  surprise,  aad  forgotten 
to  be  saucy,  as  her  impnlse  generally  was.  Besidsi^  *U 
the  way  home  she  had  been  thinking  of  thiif  same  N^ 
Allyn,  whom  she  had  first  met  In  a  country  village  olioir, 
boUi  being  visitors  from  the  great  Oi^  of  New  Yi^ 

"Is  there  nobody  in  tho  parlar  to  entertain  Daodyl" 
she  asked,  as  they  sauntered  to  the  piazza  st  the  back  w 
the  bouse.     "I  thought  I  heard  some  one  playing." 

"  It  was  him — biuy  as  usual  with  the  new  music,''  Sti 
replied;  "he's  all '^ht  for  on  hour  yet.  I  tacnE^* 
twenljT  or  thirty  pieces  from  New  Tork  this  BtieW"^ 
By  Jove,  there  U  a  new  moon,  and  I  saw  it  over  taj  ^ 
shoulder.    Deuoed  unlucky,  they  say." 

"  Do  break  yourself  of  such  hard  words,"  said  li^ 
looking  up  at  the  shining  orescent  tliot  stnuik  iuol^ 
Ihrongh  the  ragged  fleece  of  a  snow-white  'i°°°- 
"  Wamma  would  say  it  was  swearing." 

"  Not  a  deuced  bit  of  it— begging  pardon.  It  ii  en  o^ 
habit,  and  my  dear  old  grandmother  would  lift  her  ^"^ 
in  haly  honor  il  she  heard  'her  boy*  swear,    I  neW"* 
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it  there,  by— ketOednims.  Yoa  peroeiTe  what  %  habit  it 
has  become  ;  bat  I  promise  jon,  on  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
mas,  I  will  stop  it,  JQst  as  I  stopped  smoking,  jon  kno\¥. 
Bat— liiflsa  ?" 

"  WeU  r 

Ned  thmst  his  hands  into  his  podfcets,  looked  at  the 
moon  over  his  left  shoulder  again,  grew  crimson,  and  then 
aaid,  batching  himself  with  a  jerk : 

"I  woald  like  to  own  property  on  these  highlands,  by 
*-ta,  la,  la,  la  1"  he  sang,  looking  foolish,  and  laughing. 
**  Yoa  see  how  hard  it  is  to  break  eyen  a  senseless  habit^" 
he  added. 

"  Persevereniia,**  laughed  liasa,  back  ;  **  the  only  Latin 
word  I  ever  learned." 

**  Then  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  amo  ?" 
queried  Ned. 

**  I— I— expect  I  do,^'  stammered  the  beautiful  girl 

"  It  means  *  I  loye ';  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  mo- 
nopolize the  verb,  I  should  say  it  is  exolusiyely  my  case. 
I  do  love,  Lissa— I  love  you— there,  it  is  out ;  and  now,  I 
suppose,  you  will  laugh  at  me  for  my  pains,"  he  added, 
sheepishly.  And  then,  suddenly  losiag  his  diffidence,  he 
went  up  to  Lissa,  with  a  look  in  his  face  that  quite  trans- 
figured it,  as  he  placed  his  arm  about  her  and  drew  her 
unresistingly  to  him.  "I  love  you,  darling,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  *'I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  ;  don't  say  it  cannot 
be— don't  say  you  won't  be  my  own  for  ever." 

Ned  was  triumphant,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  bear 
his  good  fortune.  He  had  said  to  himself,  when  he  first 
saw  Lissa's  face,  "Oh,  how  I  could  love  that  woman  1" 
Aad  then,  when  he  did  love  her  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  generous  nature,  he  was  such  a  coward  in  his  love, 
that  he  dared  not  tell  the  fair  girl,  who  seemed  so  much 
above  him  in  every  quality  of  mind  and  heari  Now  he 
challenged  all  the  world  to  find  a  happier  man  than  him- 
self. He  was  thoughtless  in  his  happiness,  and  boasted 
too  much  in  the  society  of  his  confidential  friends. 

**When  is  the  eyentful  day  to  come?"  asked  Dandy, 
whose  real  oognomen  was  Andrew,  but  whose  solicitous 
regard  to  appearances,  and  really  elegant  face  and  figure, 
gave  rise  to  the  nickname. 

<*  Fortunate  man,"  he  replied,  with  a  cynical  smile,  as 
Ned  named  the  time,  six  months  ahead.  *'  Wish  I  had 
been  so  lucky  ;  hang  it  if  I  don't  believe  I  shoald  have 
stood  in  your  shoes  if  I  bad  only  plucked  up  courage  to 
go  ahead  sooner.  I  flatter  myself  I  could  have  cut  you 
out,  Ned." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  try  it,  now  ?"  asked  Ned,  with 
quiet  sarcasm.     **  Til  give  you  leave." 

"Will  you?"  asked  Dandy,  his  dark  eye  suddenly 
flashing. 

"Certainly," replied  Ned,  without  flinching,  though  he 
would  fain  have  gone  back  of  his  word.  "  I  merely  wish 
you  to  see  the  futility  of  your  schemes.  I  am  not  at  all 
troubled  as  to  the  result.  To-morrow  I  start  for  New 
York,  to  be  gone  a  month." 

**  You  give  me  leave  to  try  in  any  way  I  think  proper  ?" 

"Yes  ;  but  try  as  yon  will,  it  will  not  redound  to  your 
credit^"  muttered  Ned,  with  a  sadden  heat 

"That's  my  lookout,"  retorted  Dandy,  curling  his 
delicate  mustache,  and  smiling.    "  If  1  was  a  betting  man, 

now ** 

"None  of  that,"  responded  Ned,  angrily,  yet  striving 
to  speak  with  calmness,  as  he  remembered  how  naturally 
Ldssa  took  the  admiration  of  men,  and  how,  by  prudes^ 
her  artless  merriment  might  be  construed  into  the  worst 
kind  of  coquetry, 

"It  will  be  no  harm  to  put  her  on  her  guard,"  he  whis- 
pered to  himsjlt    Easier  said  than  done. 


When  he  came  to  broach  the  sabject,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  imputation  of  jealousy  ;  and,  like  most 
people  attacked  by  the  green-eyed  monster,  he  would 
have  died  sooner  than  confess  it  Lissa  opened  the  way 
unconsciously. 

"  After  all,"  die  said,  "a  month  wiU  soon  pass.  (George 
(her  brother)  has  promised  to  buy  a  boat^  and  we  shall 
make  np  a  few  parties  among  ourselves.  Then,  for  music, 
you  know  Dandy  is  always  on  hand,  and  he  is  so  amusing^ 
time  saems  to  fly  in  his  presence." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  so  pleasant  a  guest,"  said 
Ned.  It  was  quite  dark,  now  ;  Ned  hated  gas ;  and  Lissa 
could  not  see  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  Yes,  Dandy  is  always  obliging  ;  and  don't  you  think 
him  handsome  ?  George  used  to  praise  him  up  so,  thai 
we  were  all  anxious  to  see  his  paragon,  as  we  used  to  call 
him.    I  think  his  nickname  is  against  him,  and  told  him 


so. 


f> 


"  What  did  he  say  ?"  Ned  asked,  uneasily. 

"Oh,"  laughed  Lissa,  "that  he  didn't  care  what  they 
called  him,  if  it  was  only  in  time  for  dinner.  Still,  I  don't 
think  he  quite  likes  it" 

After  that  Ned  tried  to  be  sociable,  but  failed  utterly. 
The  poor  fellow  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  jealous, 
and  did  not  like  to  own  it  Lissa  overlooked  his  taciturn- 
ity, supposing  it  to  proceed  from  the  pained  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  to  part  from  her  for  a  month. 

««♦««* 

"  No  letters  1"  exclaimed  lissa,  as  for  the  fourth  time 
the  mail  was  brought  in. 

"  Your  true  knight  is  recreant,"  said  Dandy,  lifting  his 
handsome  eyes  to  hera  "His  business  claims,  no  doubt, 
the  largest  share  of  his  attention.  With  some,  the  motto 
invariably  is,  'Business  before  pleasure.'  Ned  hates  let- 
ter-writing.   He  told  me  sa" 

Lissa  flushed,  and  sipped  her  oo£Eee  in  silence. 

"  He  promised  to  write  every  day,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  invented  a  hundred  excuses  for  his  neglect 

At  that  moment  five  of  her  letters  were  lying  in  an  old 
tobacco-box  in  Dandy's  room.  He  had  bribed  the  post- 
man, assuring  himself  that  it  was  all  for  sport  For  a 
week,  however,  no  letters  had  coma  "  Ned  is  a  fool  to 
be  balked  by  so  small  a  failure,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  and 
Lissa  is  another.  Confound  it,  the  girl  is  really  growing 
pale." 

Lissa  sat  in  the  parlor  one  evening,  looking,  quite  dejec- 
ted, from  the  window.  In  vain  Dandy  flourished,  in  vain 
he  song  his  sweetest  songs,  and  played  with  ravishing  skill. 
It  was  his  one  talent,  improvisitation.  Afar  off  could 
be  seen  the  Hudson,  like  a  blue  thread,  narrowing  be- 
tween opposite  cli£&,  that  took  on  a  thousand  gorgeous 
colors.  A  soft,  purple  haze  caught  the  sinking  sunlight 
in  huge  masses,  so  that  great  bodies  of  crimson  fire  seemed 
rolling  down  the  heights,  extending  far  along  the  hori- 
zon. Beautiful  gardens  gleamed  in  the  shifting  light ;  a 
soft,  damp  wind,  redolent  of  Summer  showers,  and  the 
perfume  exhaled  from  beds  of  roses,  blew  in  upon  the 
girl's  forehead  ;  but  of  none  of  these  was  she  thinking. 
The  dark  eyes  saw  no  bca'uty  in  tree,  nor  field,  nor  flower ; 
they  were  fixed,  and  painfully  distended. 

Dandy  rose  from  the  instrument  and  sauntered  toward 
the  window.  Faultless  in  manner  and  dress,  as  usual,  he 
leaned  against  the  casing  and  looked  at  lissa.  Presently 
she  was  conscious  that  he  was  regarding  her.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  a  faint  crimson  surged  over  her  cheeka 

"You  are  not  looking  happy  this  evening,  Miss  Lissa," 
he  said,  in  his  softest  tones,  drawing  a  chair  near  her. 

"I  was  not  conscious  of  it,"  she  retarned,  straightening 
herself  up  a  little  ;  *'  how  very  lovely  the  evening  is." 


FOUND    DROWSED. 


"Yea;  ve  onlj  want  Ned  ben  to  enjo^lt  with  ns. 
He  thonght  there  was  odt  anoh  another  plaoe  under  the 
wido  heavena,"  uid  Dand^,  careleMly. 

"  Hb  haa  probably  ohuiged  his  mind,"  Liasa  responded, 
a  slight  pique  in  her  voice. 

"  Forgotten  hia  old  friende,  eh  ?  Welli  that  ia  a  weak- 
ness ol  his.  Ont  of  eight,  out  of  mind — that  is,  I  mean, 
of  ooitrse,  with  ordinary  aoqaaintanoes.  Nad'a  a  good 
fellow,  bnt  rather  fiokla  in  his  attachmenta." 

Lissa  was  silent  There  was  samethiog  in  her  throat 
that  felt  hard,  and  almost  strangled  her.  Bbe  was  glul 
when  she  saw  Oeorge  harrying  np  to  the  window, 

"There's  a  man  found  drowned  olosa  here,  (he;r  say. 
Dandy.  They're  bringing  him  aabore,  now,  at  the  Point, 
Want  to  se  ?" 

"XeB,"  rei- 
ponded  the 
yonng  m»n, 
atepping  oat ; 
and  preaently 
the  two  dis- 
appeared. 

liiasa  Bank 
baok  in  the 
great  easy, 
chair,    and 


"Engaged  to  the  young  lady  here,  Vn  heard— at  lau^ 
so  Jim  laya,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Kind  o*  stnnning,  ain't  it  ?  Them  things  ia  woim  bi 
bear  than  when  the  parties  is  married.  I  rememher  wba 
poor  Katie  Stares  lost  her  man— going  to  be  tnaniedDett 
week,  poor  oreetnr ;  jast  the  same  as  vidderad.  Kih 
oonlda't  stand  np  nnder  it ;  fihe  jest  sunk,  and  snnk,  ud 
followed  him  in  a  year." 
"Ate  they  anre  it's  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  sappoee  ea.    Knew  him  by  the  oloibei 

Ikliut  bare  been  in  tho  water  a  week ;  badly  ate  bj  tht 

flahea.     Notbiag  atands  long  in  these  waters — lannoiia 

fish  here,  they  say." 

Liaaa's  head  grew  weak  and  dizzy.      Who  were  th^ 

talking  ibontr 

She    tried  ta 

rise,  bnt  oonlil 

not ;  her  tipa 

were  psniud 

and      drji 

a  namelait 

horror     kept 


olo 


ed    her 


eyee,  to  which 

the  hot   teara 

brimmed.  She 

felt     utterly 

desolate,    and 

she  had  done 

with     inrent- 

iogezoneesfor 

Ned's  silenoe. 

What  oonid  it 

mean?    Was 

he       really 

fiokle,     as 

Dandy    said  ? 

Might  he  not 

be    ill?  — ill. 

and  aldne  in 

that      groat 

oity?     Bat 

sorely,  if  that 

was  the  ease, 

some     one 

wonld    have  A   FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

*""  m?    AxU  M»l"  "'•"^'-Ai-TICK ""J  railiu  dtm't  kruM  urfW  to  twar  to-nijM,  TOM,." 

T     T  '    -.  ^^T"Biw  (Imported  ladytmaid)-"IW  to  no(™T»^^,««U(n««Aa( 

I  not  write  may  catt  a  •  notivdli  richt,'  and  WHweuatomrf  (o  aodtly.    So,  ptrhapt,  y 

him?"    she  ''"'"'  '"'^'*  **'  ^'"^  "tofffr  to  my  task." 

cried— "beoanso  of  aay  foolish  pride.     He  may  be  dying ; 

he  may  be  dead— nothing  short  of  some  great  calamity 

wonld  oansa  him  to  forget  me.    I  am  aoro  of  it^"  she 

added,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  walking  book  and  forth. 

Darker  and  thinner  grew  the  horizon,  and  the  faint 
stars  began  to  sprinkle  the  [mighty  space  overhead.  The 
wind  blew  cooler ;  the  landsoapa  faded  out  Hero  and 
there  were  twinkling  lights  starring  the  distant  gloom. 
Iiisso,  Qtterly  exhausted  with  her  Torfing  sensations,  sank 
again  into  her  seat  Preoant^,  as  she  sat  there,  footatepe 
sounded  near,  and  Toioes.  Una  reoognized  them ;  they 
were  two  of  the  farm-hands,  who  had  been  hired  hy  her 
father  for  the  Snmmer. 

"  He  was  ft  friend  of  the  family,  wasn't  Ea  i"  asked  one 


"Did  thfT 
not  find  I 
paper  in  fiw 
pooket?"  llH 
voice  queried, 
growing  &iol- 
er  and  frtfntor 
in  Liaaa's  doll 
earn 

"BnsiiMB 
cords,  jnat-- 
nothing  moift 
Bnainsta 
cards,  and  tk 
name  not 
rabbed  oB; 
tbrae  it  mt. 
in  big  ktten, 
•Edward  i^ 
Ijn.'" 

A  HttU 
while  after, 
Oeo^  tam- 
ing in  pile 
and  aliaka, 
saw  a  wbib 
heap  lying  in 
a  grsat  esi^- 
you'd  chair   bf  tie 

window. 
"  My  God  I"  he  cried,  "  who  has  told  her  T"  and  nrai- 
moned  the  servants.    Meantime,  Dandy  was  walking  dii* 
tractedly  about  hia  room. 

"He  got  no  letters  from  ha,  and  the  jeoloni  tai 
drowned  himself, "  he  said,  over  and  over  again,  hiting 
hia  lips,  and  tremblisg  to  the  very  heart  "I  maiot  to 
make  a  joke  of  it,"  ho  mnttered,  bking  the  inleravtad 
letters  from  hia  box,  "  bnt  Pd  better  bum  them.  I  wi*!" 
Pd  never  done  anything  In  this  deuoed  nnlnokj  afWr ;" 
and,  presenUy,  pnttmg  the  letters  in  the  stove^  he  aj^ 
a  match  to  them. 

The  body  waa  brought  to  the  honse.     The  face  *tt 
mutilated  beyond  reoognition,  but  the  clothes  and  osi* 
were  Ned  Allys'aL 
Lisaa  kept  hex  room.    She  hod  not  spoken,  cnly  to  sA 
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T  son  cumar,  mamma,  x: 


ona  qnnUon,  as  yet.  Il  aeemod  to  her,  Then  sbe  thonglit 
ot  bow  sereret;  she  had  judged  him,  that  her  heart  woald 
break. 

But  tor  Dandy  were  reserred  the  harder  lashings  of 
oousoienoe.  Kot  natorall;  a  bad  man,  the  thought  that 
be  had  kept  from  LUsa  the  last  words  of  her  lover,  and 
tha  no  less  painfal  ooaaoionsnees  that  he  bad  ntterljr  de- 
atrojed  them,  took  all  the  peace  ont  of  hia  booL  Twenty 
Umu  a  day  be  determined  to  eonfeaa,  and  eaoh  time  he 
WAS  withbdd  by  the  ntter  shomefolneaa  of  the  thing.  It 
seemed  mors  like  a  brigand's  act,  tha  longer  be  thought 
ot  it,  and  be  would  have  given  worlds  to  ondo  iL 

That  dreadful  aocnaiDg  thing  down-sturs,  waiting  for 
its  coffin,  haunted  bim— but  the  pals  faos  ot  poor  LiMa  ao- 
ouaed  him  with  a  more  mournful  sadness.  It  seemed  to 
lay,  "Ton  tried  to  strike  at  my  heart,  to  trifle  with  my 
peaoe  of  mind ;  and,  perhaps,  my  death  and  hia  will  lie  at 
your  door." 

"  Ckimfortable  reflections  theee^  for  a  young  man  of 
twen^-three,  by  Jove !"  he  mnttei«d.  under  his  breath. 

Of  ooarse  Oeorge  talegrftfAed  directly  to  Allyn'a  firm. 
No  answer  oama  till  early  the  next  morning,  when  the  fol- 
lowing waa  reoeiTed : 


Qaorga  and  Dandy  looked  at  eAoh  other  in  blank  per- 


plexity. The  town  named  in  the  dispaiob  lay  in  a  totaD; 
difTerent  direction.  How  in  the  world  did  the  body  get  up 
there?  Only  three  daja  ago,  baaidea,  he  was  aliva  end 
wdL  This  body  looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  water  a 
fortnight 

They  were  talking  it  orar  toward  evening,  beside  the 
shrouded  form  thst  lay  near,  when  a  slight  matling  noise 
attra<;ted  their  attention.  It  waa  LIbsl  Bhe  had  crept 
down,  thinking  herself  entirely  unobserred,  to  weep  orer 
the  dead  body  of  her  lorer. 

"  My  poor  darling  1"  said  George,  placing  his  arm  about 
her,  while  Dandy  stood  off  like  a  guilty  thing,  "  this  is  no 
sight  for  you." 

"  I  was  lonely,"  she  sobbed ;  then  started  forward,  gare 
an  nnearthly  cry,  and  flew  with  ontstretohed  arms  to  tha 
open  oasement. 

Oeorge  and  Dandy  looked  on  like  men  in  a  dream,  in- 
capable of  moving,  for  there  stood  the  real  Ned  Allyii, 
Terilahle  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  another  moment  he  waa 
in  their  midsb 

"So  you've  had  me  dead  and  drowned  1"  he  aaid, 
gravely,  as  he  cams  forward,  leading  and  supporting  the 
half -fainting  Lissa.     "  How  oame  it  all  about  Y' 

"  He  bad  on  your  clothes,  and  your  cards  in  his  pocket," 
said  Oeorge,  pointing  to  the  body. 

"Easily  aooounted  for,"  aaid  Ned.  "I  gave  three  com- 
plete suits  away  two  months  ago,  and  700  know  I  ilwayi 
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wear  gray.  As  to  the  pockets,  if  they  don't  jingle,  I 
seldom  troable  myself  about  turning  them*  Well,  jou 
have  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  I  shotdd  say.  These  poor 
cheeks  are  washed  of  all  their  roses.  Why  did  you  not 
write  to  me,  Lissa  Y* 

"  Because  I  got  no  letter  from  yotu'* 

"  No  letter  from  me  I  Why,  I  wrote  every  day  for  a 
week." 

Dandy  turned  away  suddenly,  and  Ned*s  eye  followed 
him  suspiciously.  The  household  was  soon  electrified 
with  the  news,  and  even  the  servants  came  thronging  to 
see  the  drowned  come  to  life,  for  so  it  seemed  to  them. 

Both  Ned  and  Dandy  had  received  a  lesson  which  bade 
fair  to  last  them  all  their  lives ;  but  they  were  never  very 
firm  friends  after  thatw  Dandy  never  confessed  the  bom* 
ing  of  the  letters,  and  Ned  never  accused  him,  only  in  his 
heart.  He  did  not  wait  till  the  six  months  were  out,  how- 
ever, before  he  made  Lissa  his  wife.  He  has  bought  one 
of  the  best  properties  overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  there, 
with  Lissa,  spends  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life. 

Dandy  is  married  to  a  pretty  girl,  an  heiress,  and  Hvee 
in  even  greater  style  than  Ned ;  but  that  secret  exploit 
weighs  upon  his  conscience,  and  the  two  men  avoid  each 
other.  Under  a  little  knoll,  aside  from  the  highway,  lies 
all  that  is  mortal  of  the  popr  unfortunate  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Ned  Allyn. 


TIEGEin)  OP  THE  ''  FORGET-ME-NOT." 

The  German  legend  which  accounts  for  the  poetical 
name  of  this  tiny  floral  pet  runs  thus :  A  knight  and  his 
betrothed  were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  when 
the  lady  espied  a  bunch  of  the  Myosotria  palttstris  floating 
away  down  the  stream ;  and  expressing  a  wish  to  possess  it, 
with  chivalrous  promptitude  the  mail-clad  warrior  plunged 
into  the  river  and  grasped  the  flower.  But,  alas  I  encum- 
bered by  his  armor,  he  was  xmable  to  remount  the  slippery 
bank.  Finding  himself  sinking  fast,  he  flung  the  blossom 
ashore  to  his  agonized  lady-love,  crying,  ere  he  sank  for 
ever,  "  Forget  me  not  I** 

It  is  said  that  when  Lord  Scales,  brother  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  lY.,  tilted  against  a  French 
knight  of  Burgundy,  the  ladies  of  the  Court  presented 
him  with  a  golden  collar  brilliantly  enameled  with  these 
liiiie  blossoms,  os  a  fitting  reward  for  his  sucoess,  proving 
that  in  olden  times  this  simple  flower  was  greatly  admired. 

The  forget-me-not  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance  on  the 

banks  of  a  beautiful  rivulet  in  the  vicinity  of  Luxembourg  ; 

one  particular  portion  of  this  stream,  facing  the  sunny 

south,  is  known  as  the  "  Fairies'  Bath."    Hither  come  the 

young  city  maidens  to  hold  dances  upon  the  blooming 

sward,  wreathing  garlands  for  each  other  of  the  blue-pet- 

aled  forget-me-nots. 

"  But  of  the  flowers  that  dock  the  field, ' 

Or  grace  the  garden  of  the  cot. 

Though  others  richer  perfume  yield, 

Xho  sweetest  is  forget-me-not.' 


>i 


The  Unfaithfuij  Max. — The  unfaithful  man  is  more  un- 
true to  himself  than  to  any  one  else.  Every  promise 
which  he  breaks,  every  trust  which  he  dishonorSy  every 
responsibility  which  he  throws  ofi*,  every  rightful  labor 
which  he  shirks,  weakens  the  forpe  of  the  inner  law,  de- 
stroys his  firmness,  impairs  his  energy,  hardens  Im  con- 
eoienoe,  and  renders  him  not  a  free  man,  but  a  slave.  In 
being  unfaithful  to  others,  he  is  still  more  unfaithful  to 
his  own  nature ;  in  trying  to  secure  some  paltry  gratifica- 
tion, he  has  lost  the  richest  treasure  of  his  being. 


A  TOWN  BUILT  ON  DIAMONDS. 

No  TOWN  in  Africa  can  boast  such  rapid  growth  as  Kim- 
berley,  the  seat  of  government  of  Qriqualand  West,  sod 
the  headquarters  of  the  Soath  African  diamond  diggiogs. 
Eleven  years  ago  not  a  hut  stood  where  now  some  16,000 
people,  with  a  trade  of  over  $2,000,000  a  year,  form  one  of 
the  most  thriving  communities  on  the  African  ecwti- 
nent.  It  is  now  discovered  that  the  town  is  built  upon 
land  which  promises  to  be  as  productive  of  diamonds  as 
the  neighboring  "diggings,"  which  have  been  the  veiy 
source  of  its  wealth  and  the  yery  origin  of  its  existence, 
Kimberley  is  identical  with  the  **  New  Bush*'  diamond 
settlement  of  1870 ;  and  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  ths 
locality  to  secure  a  "claim  "  in  the  valuable  reefs,  whidi 
have  been  worked  further  and  further  to  the  east  of  the 
site  of  the  future  town,  were  in  such  a  hnny  to  seek  thdr 
fortune  in  the  diggings,  that  they  forgot  to  inquire  whether 
the  soil  on  which  they  pitched  their  tents  or  erected  their 
log  huts  was  not  equally  diamondiferous.  As  the  wooden 
shanties  have  given  place  to  more  substantial  buildings,  it 
has  been  found  that  Kimberley  itself  has  been  built  on  a 
diamond  field,  and  that  the  west  end,  or  residential  paii 
of  the  town,  is  as  full  of  gems  as  the  actual  diggings  them- 
selves at  the  eastern  or  working  end  of  the  town*  New 
claims  are  being  taken  up  in  aU  directions,  and  land  which 
was  beginning  to  acquire  considerable  valne  as  building 
sites  has  suddenly  assumed  fresh  importanoe  as  possiblj 
contaming  some  new  "  Star  of  South  Africa.**  How  many 
houses  will  be  pulled  down  in  the  search  for  the  diamonds 
upon  which  they  are  built,  it  would  be  diflloalt  to  saj. 
But  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  fntnre  progress  of  a 
town  which  owes  its  eiustence  and  its  subeeqnent  psrtial 
destruction  and  removal  to  the  same  cause — the  abund- 
ance of  diamonds,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  appears  to  hare 
grown. 

HOW  THEY  MARRY  IN  POLAND. 

In  Poland  it  is  not  the  would-be  bridegroom  who  r^ 
poses  to  his  lady-love,  but  a  friend.  The  two  go  together 
to  the  young  girl's  house,  carry  with  them  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  new  pocket-handkerchief.  When 
they  are  shown  into  the  "  best "  room  the  friend  atlka  for 
a  wineglass ;  if  it  be  produced  at  once  it  is  a  good  sign ; 
if  not,  they  take  their  leave  without  another  word,  as  thej 
understand  that  their  proposal  would  not  be  accepted. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  desired  wineglass  is  forth- 
coming, the  friend  drinks  to  the  father's  and  mother'i 
health,  and  then  asks  where  their  daughter  is,  upon  which 
the  mother  goes  to  fetch  her.  When  she  comes  into  the 
room  the  friend  (always  the  friend)  offers  her  the  glass 
filled  with  brandy.  If  she  puts  it  to  her  lips  she  is  will- 
ing, and  then  the  proposal  is  made  at  once.  But  it  is  the 
fashion  to  refuse  it  several  times  before  finally  accepting. 
Then  the  friend  takes  out  the  new  handkerchief  and  ties 
the  young  people's  hands  together  with  it,  after  which  it 
is  tied  around  the  girl's  head,  and  she  wears  it  as  a  sign  of 
betrothal  until  her  wedding-day,  which  is  very  soon  aft^' 
ward,  as  on  the  Sunday  following  the  proposal  the  bans 
are  published. 


FASHIONS  IN  JAVA. 

In  an  evening  promenade  the  gentleman  arrays  himielf 
in  a  dress  suit  and  carries  a  cane,  but  he  sallies  forth  bare- 
headed, and  makes  you  think  some  one  has  stolen  his  hal, 
until  you  learn  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  ladies  are 
likewise  bareheaded,  but  they  have  their  hair  dnassd 
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rather  elaborately,  and  there  are  unkind  goesipa  who  say 
that  some  of  them  have  jLt  bo  arranged  that  their  maids  can 
dresB  it  in  the  ante*room  while  the  owner  ia  slnmbering  in 
the  dormitorj.  The  fashions  of  Europe  prerail,  bat  with 
a  good  many  modifioations.  Dresses  are  generally  worn 
without  trains,  ezoept  at  grand  balls  and  other  festivities, 
when  the  wardrobes  Tie  with  those  of  Paris  or  London. 

The  morning  array  of  the  ladies  is  the  oddest  of  all 
when  viewed  through  foreign  eyes,  and  it  takes  one  several 
days  to  comprehend  that  it  is  proper  to  gaze  upon*the 
fair  creatures  that  are  visible  upon  the  verandas,  or  whom 
one  encounters  in  the  streets  of  Batavia  or  Buitenzorg. 
Their  dress  is  the  loose  sarong,  or  native  petticoat,  which 
resembles  an  embroidered  tablecloth  gathered  about  the 
waist,  and  held  in  place  by  a  knot  tied  in  one  comer  and 
pushed  into  the  fold* 

Above  this  sarong  is  a  loose  sack  of  white  muslin, 
coming  well  up  on  the  neck  and  failing  below  the  waist. 
As  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  these  garments  comprise 
the  morning  dress  of  the  European  lady  in  Java,  or  at  any 
rate  they  are  the  only  ones  visible.  The  slippers  that 
cover  her  unstookinged  feet  must  be  mentioned,  and  with 
her  hair  hanging  loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  hands 
innocent  of  gloves,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  bashful  bach- 
elor averts  his  eyes  when  he  first  meets  dame  or  maiden  in 
her  morning  walk  ? 
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By  Conrad  W.  Cook£. 

It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that,  of  all  proofs  that  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  facts,  none  are  so  convincing  to 
a  man  as  the  evidefnoe  of  his  own  senses.  That  which  he 
has  seen  or  heard  or  handled  becomes  fixed  upon  his  mind 
as  a  reality  far  more  vividly  than  it  could  be  by  any  other 
kind  of  evidence.  It  is  a  proverbial  expression  that  **  see- 
ing is  believing,"  and  the  evidence  of  the  ear,  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  in  certain  cases  of  the  senses  of  taste  and 
of  smell,  are  scarcely  less  convincing.  All  this  shows  the 
marvelous  perfection  of  the  various  organs  of  sense  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  the  mind  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  outer  world. 

The  eye,  considered  as  an  optical  instrument,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary perfection  and  adaptability  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  employed ;  it  combines  in  itself  the  instru- 
ments known  as  the  telescope,  the  microscope  and  the 
camera  obscura,  and  it  has  in  addition  the  property  of 
automatically  adjusting  itself  to  the  oontinnally  varying 
distances  at  which  objects  are  presented  in  succession  be- 
fore it ;  in  other  words,  the  focusing  of  the  eye  to  insure 
dear  vision  of  objects  at  different  distances  is,  except  in 
certain  special  cases,  an  almost  involuntary  act  If  we 
look  at  a  landscape  through  a  window,  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  obtain  in  succession  a  clear  view  of  the  distant  horizon, 
or  of  the  window-bars  which  are  close  to  the  eye ;  and, 
apart  from  the  exercise  of  the  will  or  inclination  to  look 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  mind  is  not  cognizant  of 
any  effort  by  which  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the 
longer  or  the  shorter  distance.  But  just  as  it  is  necessary 
for  a  photographer  to  alter  the  i>osition  of  his  lens  to  ob- 
tain upon  his  sensitized  plate  a  dear  image  of  objects 
placed  at  different  distances  from  his  camera,  so  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  an  adjustment  to  be  effected  within  the  eye 
when  it  is  directed  to  objects  nearer  or  further  off 

The  human  eye  is,  in  fact,  a  little  camera  which,  by 
means  of  lenses  and  optical  contrivances  (identical  in  prin- 
ciple with,  but  far  more  perfect  than,  those  employed  in  a 
photographic  instrument),  forms  upon  a  sensitive  film  an 


image  of  objects  to  which  it  may  be  directed.  This  senai- 
tive  film  (corresponding  to  the  prepared  collodion  of  the 
photographer)  consists  of  a  membrane  at  the  back  of  the 
eyeball,  traversed  by  a  system  of  nerve-filaments  of  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  so  interlaced  as  to 
form  a  network,  which  is  in  consequence  called  the  retincu 
Upon  this  network  of  nervous  matter  is  thrown,  by 
means  of  the  lens,  a  minute  inverted  image  of  whatever 
objects  the  eye  is  directed  to ;  and  the  phenomenon  of 
sight  may  be  defined  as  the  reading  of  the  telegraphic 
message,  which  the  retina  transmits  through  the  optio 
nerve  to  the  brain,  descriptive  of  the  image  that  is  falling 
upon  it  But,  while  this  message  is,  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  eye,  always  correctly  transmitted  by  the  retina,  and  is 
almost  always  correctly  interpreted  by  the  brain,  the  pro- 
verbial statement  that  "seeing  is  believing"  has,  like 
every  other  rule,  its  captions  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  bring  b^re  the  readers  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  of  those  exceptions,  which  are. known  as  "  Optical 
Illusions." 

Every  boy  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  of  making  % 
ring  of  fire  in  the  air  by  swinging  round  the  red-hot  end 
of  a  burning  stick.  The  luminous  ring  so  formed  is  obvi- 
ously an  illusion,  for  it  is  dear  that  the  light  from  the  in« 
candescent  point  can  come  from  only  one  position  in  its 
path  at  any  one  tima  It  cannot  be  at  the  same  instant 
at  both  ends  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  yet  the  eye 
can  detect  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  its  path.  Thia 
experiment  is  a  simple  and  oharacteristio  illustration  of  a 
large  dass  of  optical  illusions,  which  result  from  a  very 
necessary  property  of  vision,  which  is  called  the  "  persist- 
ence of  visual  impressions  on  the  retina" — ^that  is  to  say, 
an  object  placed  before  the  eye  and  suddenly  removed,  is 
seen  for  a  certain  appreciable  time  after  its  removal  This 
persistence  of  the  image  on  the  retina^or  what  is  for 
practical  purposes  the  same  thing,  the  impression  on  the 
brain  of  a  persistent  image — ^facilitates  the  exercise  of 
sight ;  it  gives  time  to  the  mind  to  take  in  the  message^ 
and  to  interpret  its  meaning.  Were  it  not  for  this,  prop- 
erty, the  eye  in  the  act  of  reading  would  be  compelled  to 
rest  for  a  longer  period  on  each  word,  to  enable  the  mind 
to  understand  it,  and  by  the  necessary  and  involuntary 
act  of  winking  the  eye  would  be  plunged  into  darkness  at 
every  few  seconds.  The  time  that  this  impression  lasts 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  part  of  a  second,  but  it  is  very  generally  regarded 
as  about  one-«ighth  of  a  second.  The  explanation,  there- 
fore, of  the  luminous  ring  formed  by  a  lightad  stick  is 
that  the  impression  made  by  it  at  any  one  point  of  its 
course  remains  on  the  retina  until  it  again  reaches  that 
point. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  vibrating  string,  such  as  that  of 
a  harp,  or  other  musical  instrument,  appears  as  a  flat, 
transparent  film,  filling  up  the  space  included  between  the 
two  extremes  of  its  amplitude  of  vibration.  Similarly  a 
red-hot  cannon-ball  fired  at  night  i^pears  like  a  long  line 
of  light,  or  as  a  luminous  stick  traveling  through  the  air 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Were  it  not  for  this  phe- 
nomenon of  vision,  some  of  the  chief  attractions  of  fire- 
works would  be  lost  altog^her ;  the  rocket  would  have  no 
fiery  train,  the  Catherine- wheel  would  exhibit  but  a  shower 
of  sparks,  and  the  larger  revolving  "  set  pieces  "  would  bo 
but  slightly  more  attractive^ 

Upon  this  prindple  is  founded  a  large  daas  of  optical 
toys,  of  which  the  following  may  be  menti<med  ar 
amples.    The  Zoetrope,  or  "Wheel  of  Life,"  oonsisf 
shallow  cylinder  of  zinc  or  cardboard,  open  al  fiie  tcj 
centred  on  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  m 
The  droumfeience  of  this  cyli&der  is  pincoid  tl^ 
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dtstanoas  b^  a  nnmber  of  vertiaal  slita,  tbiongh  wbiob  t)i9 

inoer  ojroamfetenca  ma;  be  seen  Then  the  inBtmment  is 

in  rotktion.     Oa  tUa  iiuide,  and  belov  the  elits,  is  placed 

B  Btrip  of  paper,  having 

drawn  upon  tta  soilaoe 

a  series  of  piotnree  re- 

preBenting  th«  different 

attitndea       BOCceosiTel; 

■Bsamed  b;  an  object  in 

oompletini;  the  oyole  of 

a  giTen  morement. 

ThoB  a  jaggler  may  be 

d^ioted  in  the  act  of 

tiitowiDg  np  and  oatoh- 

ing  a  ball,  bj  lay  twelve 

drawinga,  of  which  the 

Snt  six  roEfpeotiTdy  le- 

pKaeut  the  ball  at  vari- 

ona  poaitioaa  in  ita  np- 

ward  flight,  and  the  next 

Biz  at  as  many  poBitiouB 

pMud  in  ita  dascent,  the  BoooeaaiTa  pasitionB  of  the  arms 

and  body  of  the  fignra  being  similarly  portzayed.     When 

this  Bsries  ot  diagrams  ia  rotated  in  the  zoetropa,  and 

looked  at  thiongh  Itie  npidly-moving  slits,  the  effect  is 

that  the  piotnrea  appear  to  be  suddenly  endowed  with 


3.— TBI  raiuiuTBori, 


lif^  and  if  the  phasai  be  oorreotly  drawn,  the  illusion  is 
complete; 

A  Tery  ingeniooa  modifloation  of  the  zoetrope,  which 
has  reoently  been  brought  out,  is  represented  In  Fi«.  1. 
In  this  instrument,  to  whioh  the  name  Frazinoscope  has 
bean  giron,  the  Teitioal  slits  ate  dispensed  with,   the 
flfforea  beins  seen  in  suocession  in  a  set  of  small  mir- 
rora  arranged  round 
the  fmatnun  of  a 
oone  placed  at  the 
oentte  of  and  re- 
volving   with    the 
dmm  carrying  the 
flgnres.     This  is  a 
great  improvement 
upon  the  aoetiope ; 
for,  on  acoonnt  of 
tbe  snbBtitation  of 
mirrors  for  rapidly- 
passing  slits,   a 
much  smaller  pei- 
oentage  of  light  is 
Fia.3^sna>io  ciacun.  lost,  and  the  use  of 


the  instrnment  ia 
unaccompanied  by 
the  unpleasant  and 
fatiguing  effect  on 
the  eyes,  of  which 
BO  many  people 
complain  with  res- 
pect to  the  older 
form.  A  candle  or 
a'  small  lamp  is 
placed  above  the 
oonical  drum  carry- 
ing the  mirrors,  for 
the  purpose  of 
illuminating  the 
fignres. 

Another  optical  toy  depending  upon  the  same  piincnple 
is  the  Thaumatrope,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  oonsiata  of  a 
card,  which  can  be  rotated  about  ita  middle  line  by  means 
of  strings  attached  to  its  edge  ;  it  upon  one  side  be  painted 
the  representation  of  an  object,  snch  as  a  horse,  and  <m 
the  other  side  be  depicted  a  rider,  when  the  disk  ia  made 
to  rotate  the  man  and  the  horse  will  be  seen  at  tbe  same 
time,  and  if  properly  placed  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  ro- 


ciBCUi  Kxranamr. 


r  im  coNvxuTT  or  piaiLua 

□ris. 

tation,  the  man  will  appear  to  be  ridiog  on  tbe  lunsa,  Ha 
PhenakistoBcope,  Anorthoscope,  and  many  othen^  an 
modiflcatione  of  the  two  iostmmenta  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

One  of  tbe  most  beautiful  applications  of  the  ptinoipU 
upon  which  the  simple  experiment  of  making  "  a  ring  of 
fire"  is  fonnded,  ia  the  method  by  which  M.  liuajona 
analyzed  the  harmonic  combinations  produced  by  two 
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tuning-forks,  by  the  curve  tneed  ont  by  a  apot  of  UgU 
upon  a  screen,  reflected  from  small  silver  mirron  attftebed 
to  the  tuning-forks.    The  curves  io  pioduoed  are  kmnn 
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M  "  Liuqjoia^M  JIffures,"  Aod  nre  of  gretA  heantj,  vhicli  is 
Am  entiislf  to  tbe  optical  illnsion  whioh  givea  to  the  spot 
of  Ugbt  the  appearance  of  «  ooatisnoaB  line  iUomiaatiDg 
th«  whole  length  of  its  more  or  less  oompUcated  path. 
The  blending  of  oolora,  and  the  other  expeiimeDts  wiOi 
the  vell'known  oolor-top,  are  exantples  of  tbe  persiatenoe 
of  optical  impreasionB  on  the  retina. 

At  the  Pljmontli  (18T7)  meeting  of  the  British  Ajuocia- 
tion,  Mr.  Bilranns  P.  Thompson,  Profeasor  of  Experi- 
mental Phyaias  in  'Dnrrenity  College,  Bristol,  exhibited 
some  Tor;  remarkable  optical  illasions,  to  irhioh  he  has 
giTen  the  name  "SIzobio  Oirale&"  These  illusions  de- 
pend partly  upon  the  penistenoe  of  impreaaions  on  the 
eje,  and  partij  upon  the  effoct  of  the  movement  of  the 


bottom  portions  of  the  oiroles  will  become  Lazy,  while  the 
parte  to  the  right  and  left  will  be  comparatiTely  dear ; 
and,  Bimilarly,  tbe  effect  will  be  reversed  if  the  card  be 
moved  homontally  from  right  to  left  When,  however, 
the  cud  is  moved  in  a  cironlor  path,  the  position  of  the 
diameter  along  which  tbe  circles  are  blended  by  the  mcve- 
pient  is  oontinoaUy  changing,  rotating  with  the  rotation 
of  the  oaid,  and  then  the  whole  flgnre  appears  to  be  turn- 
ing on  its  central  axis.  In  Fig,  i,  the  effect  of  moving 
the  card  in  a  similar  way  is  to  give  to  the  toothed  wheel 
the  appearance  of  rotating  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  card  is  being  moved. 

A  very  remarkable  aeries  of  optical  illnaioos  are  derived 
from  the  influence  of  neighboring  foima  npoa  one  an- 


optical  image  across  the  retina.  It  a  set  of  oonoentrio 
circles  (Rg.  3}  be  drawn  in  black  and  white  upon  a  card, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  black  and  white 
target,  and  tbe  card  be  moved  in  circles  before  the  eye, 
tbe  whole  target  will  appear  to  rotate  on  its  centre,  tbe 
effect  being  heightened  by  tbe  appearance  of  a  hazy  cross 
rotating  in  the  same  direction.  This  effect  oan  be  ex- 
plained by  tbe  foot  that  those  portions  of  the  blaok  drolea 
which  are  nearly  coincident  with  the  path  of  motion  of 
the  card  are  not  by  that  motion  blended  with  the  white 
circles,  and  theielore  remaih  distinct  and  clear;  while 
those  portions  of  the  same  circles  whose  direction  is  per- 
pendicnlor  to  the  path  of  the  card  beoome  confused  with 
the  white  spaces,  and  are  rendered  nebulous  and  indis- 
tinct It  will  be  found  that  if  one  of  these  targets  be 
moved  rapidly  vertically  up  and  down,  tbe  top  and  the 


other,  either  by  making  violent  contrasts,  or  by  leading 
the  eye  to  form  an  erroneous  idea  of  form,  size,  or  dis- 
tance, by  presenting  a  standard  of  comparison  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  mislead.  In  illuetration  of  this,  let  two  pain 
of  perfectly  parallel  straight  lines  be  drawn— a  d  and  o  D 
(Fig  6).  Outside  a  and  d,  draw  two  curved  lines,  or  arcs 
of  oirolw,  having  their  ooncavitiea  directed  toward  tha 
parallel  lines  ;  and  ontaide  o  and  d  draw  two  oorvet^  pre- 
senting their  convexities  to  the  lines.  The  efTact  of  these 
carves  will  be  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  paralleUsm 
between  the  lines— a  and  b  appearing  to  be  oloser  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  c  and  d  appearing  to  be 
more  widely  separated  at  tbe  middle,  and  to  be  contracted 
at  the  ends.  In  this  case,  the  eye  onoonaoioaaly  meaanres 
tbe  distances  between  tbe  cnrved  and  straight  lines  at 
various  points  along  their  length,  and  13  led  to  assume 
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ibut  tlie  Tariation  of  distaDOS  ia  dne  to  a  yaiiatton  in 
dlrectiDn  of  both  linea  inBtaad  of  011I7  one. 

Lines  diawD  diagonallr  ia  alternate  direotiona  notaee 
parallel  lines  have  the  effect  of  destroying  theii  appeanmce 
of  paTullelism.  Tbia  phenomenon  vaa  fltst  pointed  oat 
b;  Zollnar.  It  will  be  nodoed  in  Fig.  6  that  tlie  vertical 
.  lines,  which  are  perfeoUjr  parallel,  appear 
bj  contrast  vith  the  diagonal  hatching  to 
be  tapering  in  alternate  directions.  Fig.  7 
1  illnatralion  of  an  illusion  cloeel;  re- 
lated to  the  last.  The  lines  0  d  and  x  f 
lie  in  the  same  straight  line ;  hut  the  effect 
of  their  being  separated  by  the  parallel 
atraigbt  linea  a  and  B  is  to  make  e  r  appear 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  line  0  d 

woold  be,  if  piodnoed. 

The  effect  of  contrast  upon  the  appearance  of  the  rela- 
■tiva  aize  of  objects  may  be  shomi  by  the  following 
umple  experiment :  Oat  oat  two  pieoes  of  white  card- 
board, of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  8,  and  take  care  to 
make  them  in  every  reepect  exactly  the  same  size.  It 
will  bo  fonnd  tha^  when  placed  in  the  relative  poeitionB 
shown  in  the  fignre,  the  lower  piece  will  Invariably  ap- 
pear Qie  larger,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  a  delosion 
by  their  being  Intarohanged,  when  that  which  previoosly 
looked  the  larger  will  appear  the  smaller.    This  effect  ia  no 
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donbtdne  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  relative  posiUon  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  widest  part  of  the  lower  flgnre  ia  in  close 
jnxtaposition  to  the  smallest  part  of  the  npper  %ure ;  and, 
aa  compariaone  by  contrast  ate  always  more  striking  when 
the  objeota  compared  are  near  to  one  another  than  when 
they  are  forthar  o^  the  eye  forma  its  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive sizes  Qf  the  fignres  by  oomparing  the  parts  of  each 
which  are  nearest  together,  and  the  reanlt  is  in  favor  of 
the  lower  figure. 

A  very  amnsing  illnstratioa  of  the  different  eatimates 
which  the  eye  makes  of  the  size  of  the  sel&ame  object  in 
different  positions  may  be  made  with  an  ordinary  "chim- 
ney-pot" hat^  Let  a  mental  estimate  ot  the  height  of  a 
gentleman'a  hat  be  made,  when  it  is  on  somebody's  head, 
and  let  the  person  who  has  mode  that  estimate  draw  a 
mark  on  the  wall,  at  a  height  above  the  floor  equal  to 
what  he  thinks  is  the  height  of  the  hat  If  now  the 
crown  of  the  hat  be  plaoail  on  the  floor,  with  the  brim 
against  the  wall,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  estimate  is 
almost  invariably  too  great,  and  that  scarcely  one  in 
twenty  persona  eatimates  within  two  inches  of  the  correct 
height,  some  being  as  mooU  as  aix  inehea  out 

The  relative  brightness  or  illnmination  of  objects  affects 
very  considerably  their  apparent  size — bright  objeate  ap- 
pearing larger  than  dark  ones.  Thus,  if  two  eqnal-sized 
wafers — one  blaok,  and  the  other  white — be  placed  side  by 
aide  npon  a  table,  the  white  wafer  will  appear  to  be  oon- 
mderably  larger  than  the  black  one ;  and  the  eStet  is 
still  mote  striking  if  the  white  wafer  be  plooed  on  a  black 
eard,  and  the  bhok  wafer  on  a  white  card.  Similarly,  a 
white  line  drawn  on  black  paper  looks  thicker  than  a 


black  line  of  the  same  siae  drawn  on  whits  p^ier.  If  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  telegraph-post,  be  seen  with  Um 
snn's  disk  for  a  beokgronnd,  it  will  appear  to  be  oarved 
ont  on  each  aide,  so  as  to  appear  narrower  for  that  p<«tioa 
of  its  length  which  traverses  the  disk  of 
the  snn,  the  tight  of  the  bnUiantly  illumin- 
ated baokgronnd  appearing  to  encroach 
beyond  its  legitimate  boundary  (see  Fig.  9). 
And  if  a  mnch  narrower  object  than  the 
poat  be  looked  at,  with  the  snn  behind  it, 
it  will  disappear  altogether,  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  snn  enoroaohing  the  bonndary 
so  far  as  to  nnite  and  obliterate  the  object.  ' 
This  phenomenon  may  be  observed  byplao- 
ing  the  eye  so  that  the  smaller  faranohes 
or  twigs  of  a  tree,  or  the  wires  from  the 
telegraph-pole,  traverse  the  snn'a  disk,  in 
which  caas  they  disappear  aa  completely  as 
they  would  if  the  snn  were  in  front  instead 
of  behind  them.  Bnt  perhaps  the  moat 
striking  illnsteation  of  the  effect  of  bright- 
ness upon  the  apparent  sise  of  an  object 
which  is  known  as  irradiaiiori,  may  be  made 
by  the  following  experiment :  Let  a  fine  plalinnm  win, 
stretched  between  two  supports,  be  ao  ananged  that  it 
can  ait  will  be  rendered  incandescent  or  white-hot  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  onrrent  through  it.  It  will  be  oba^red 
that  a  wire  so  small  aa  to  be  invisible  a  short  distance  off 
will,  when  glowing  with  incandeaoenc«,  be  rendered  not 
only  visible,  bat  will  appear  sa  a  thick  wire  or  rod,  ca- 
pable of  illnminating  a  small  room. 

From  the  effects  of  contrast  upon  form  and  aize,  the 
mind  ia  naturally  led  to  its  effect  npon  shade  and  eolot 
An  object  appears  to  be  light  when  plaoed  on  a  baA- 
ground  darker  than  itself  and  vtoe  vertd.  Every  obaervar 
must  have  noticed  that  the  flakes  of  snow,  whfle  falling 
look  white  against  the  baokgronnd  formed  by  houaes  snd 
trees,  bnt  appear  to  be  black  when  seen  against  the  sky. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  ilinstration  ot  the  effect  of 
the  close  jnxtaposition  of  different  shodee  of  tone  or  color : 
Let  a  parellelogram  (Fig  10)  be  divided  by  vertical  lines 
into,  say,  six  compartmenta,  having  previously  received  a 
light  wash  of  Indian  ink.  When  thdt  is  dry,  let  the  fint 
five  divisions  receive  a  second  wash  of  ihe  same  color,  the 
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first  fonr  a  third  wash,  snd  s 


Moh  saoceeding  was 


being  taken  over  a  number  ot  diviaions  which  ia  less  by 
one  than  its  predecessor.  The  first  division  will,  there- 
fore, have  had  six  washes,  the  second  five,  the  third  four, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  sixth,  which  will  have  hod  bnt  one 
faint  wash  of  tint  The  effect  of  contrast  in  this  diagram 
is  most  apparent,  the  stripes  appearing  darker  toward  sll 
Iheir  right-hand  bonndoriea,  which  are  contrasted  with 
their  lighter  neighbors,  and  lighter  toward  theij  left-hand 
edges,  where  they  are  bounded  by  darker  atripes.  Hov- 
evtr  evenly  the  color  may  have  been  laid  on,  each  division 
will  appear  to  be  shaded  across  its  width  from  light  into 
dark ;  and  it  is  only  by  covering  up  all  other  diviaiooa 
that  the  true  appearance  [ot  a  nniform  shade  con  be  oh- 
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The  illadonary  effeots  of  oolon  upon  one  another  form 
a  yery  important  sabject  to  painters ;  and  the  gpreat  mas- 
ters of  color,  Paolo  Yeronese,  Titian,  and  in  more  recent 
times  Tomer,  knew  well  how  to  use  them  to  produce  upon 
the  eye  of  Uie  spectator  the  effects  intended  to  be  por- 
trayed. If  a  stiip  of  red  paper  be  placed  against  a  strip 
of  green  paper,  the  brilliancy  of  both  colors  is  heightened  ; 
the  one  supplies  to  the  eye  what  the  other  lacks,  and  the 
fatigue  which  would  be  caused  by  regarding  one  color  is 
relieyed  by  the  other  ;  so  it  is  with  the  contrasted  colors 
blue  and  orange,  and  with  violet  and  yellow ;  the  colors 
in  each  of  these  pairs  together  constitute  white  light,  and 
are,  for  that  reason,  said  to  be  compiemerUart/  to  one 
another ;  and  it  is  the  property  of  all  complementary 
colors  to  heighten  the  effect  of  one  another  by  contrast 

If,  howeyer,  a  blue  object  be  placed  dose  to  a  yellow 
one,  it  will  acquire  a  more  yiolef  hue,  and  the  color  of 
the  yellow  object  will  incline  toward  orange.  In  looking 
at  this  contrast,  the  eye  appreciA;fces  what  is  wanting  in 
each  color  to  make  up  tbe  constituents  of  white,  just  -in 
the  same  way  as  in  comparing  the  lengths  of  two  rods, 
placed  side  by  side,  one  of  which  is  a  foot  long  and  the 
other  eleyen  inches,  the  eye  is  struck  rather  by  the  last 
inch  in  the  longer  rod  which  is  wanting  in  the  shorter, 
than  by  the  eleven  inches  which  are  common  to  both. 
Now,  in  order  to  bring  blue  and  yellow  to  white,  the  blue 
requires  the  addition  of  yellow  and  red,  and  the  yellow 
requires  the  addition  of  red  and  blue.  But  the  effect  of 
looking  at  blue  is  to  diminish  the  discriminatiye  power  of 
the  eye  for  blue  lights  in  other  words,  to  fatigue  it,  so 
that  other  colors  have  a  predominating  effect  The  eye, 
therefore,  after  looking  at  blue,  appreciates  the  colors 
yellow  and  red,  or  their  mixture,  orange ;  and,  after  look- 
ing at  yellow,  is  more  sensitive  to  red  and  blue,  which 
constitute  violet  M.  Ghevreul,  whose  researches  in  this 
subject  have  been  very  extonsive,  constructed  a  table,  in 
which  the  modifications  undergone  by  colors  by  being 
contrasted  with  other  colors  are  recorded,  and  some  of  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  most  interesting. 

A  more  curious  series  of  optical  illusions  in  connection 
with  color  are  those  which  are  known  as  accidental  or  sub- 
jective  images.  If  the  eye  be  fixed  for  a  few  moments  upon 
a  red  wafer  laid  upon  white  paper,  and  then  be  suddenly 
turned  to  another  part  of  the  white  ground,  a  spectral 
image  of  the  wafer  will  be  seen,  but  of  a  bright-green 
color.  Similarly,  a  green  wafer  will  produce  a  red  image ; 
in  fact  gazing  at  an  object  of  any  bright  color  will  cause 
a  spectral  image  of  its  complementary  color  to  appear 
when  the  eye  is  directed  to  another  spot  Here,  again, 
the  effect  is  produced  by  the  flooding  or  fatiguing  of  the 
oye  by  one  color,  temporarily  destroying  its  i)ower  of  ap- 
preciating that  color,  and  rendering  it  proportionately 
more  sensitive  to  the  remaining  or  complementary  hues. 
The  white  ground  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mixture  of 
all  the  colors,  or,  for  convenience,  of  the  primaries,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow.  If  then,  after  the  sensibility  for  red  of 
a  portion  of  the  retina  has  been  diminished  by  the  fatigue 
caused  by  gazing  at  a  red  object  the  eye  be  directed  to  a 
white  surface,  that  portion  of  tbe  retina  which  has  been 
fatigued  will  see  in  the  white  ground  only  the  blue  and 
the  yellow,  being  blind  to  the  red,  but  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  retina  which  have  not  been  so  fatigued 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  white  ground  in  its  integrity. 
Thus  the  real  image  of  a  red  wafer  on  a  white  ground  is 
succeeded  by  a  spectral  image  on  a  white  ground  of  a 
green  wafer.  In  all  these  cases  the  brain  notices  just 
what  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  color  of  the 
object  gaz<>d  upon  and  that  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
spectral  image  is  formed.    An  analogous  Ulusion  of  an- 


other sense— the  taste — will,  perhaps,  explain  this  phe- 
nomrmon,  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  common  salt  will 
i^pear  sweet  to  a  person  who  has  just  tasted  a  solution  of 
salt  but  it  will  seem  to  be  salt  if  sugar  has  been  pre- 
viously tasted.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  one  and  the 
same  compound  substance  having  apparently  two  distinct 
flavors,  according  as  the  organs  of  taste  have  been  fatigued 
by  one  or  the  other  of  its  constituents.  Comparing  this 
with  the  color  experiment  the  white  represents  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  red  and  the  green  its  two  separate  cosstitu- 
ents,  corresponding  to  the  salt  and  to  the  sugar.  Sudden 
contrast  will  cause  a  mixture  of  red  and  green  io  appear 
green  after  seeing  red,  and  red  after  seeing  green.  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  analogous  illusions  by  contrast 
in  all  the  senses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  was 
held  at  York  in  the  year  1844,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone  exhibited  a  very  curious  chromatic  illusion,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  **  Fluttering  Hearts.'*  Upon  a 
greenish-blue  ground  were  painted,  in  bright  scarlet  a 
number  of  hearts.  When  this  was  viewed  in  the  brilliant 
light  of  a  beam  of  sunshine  coming  through  a  hole  in  a 
shutter  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  the  hearts  appeared  to 
flutter  over  the  paper,  producing  a  very  extraordhiary  and 
dazzling  effect  The  explanation  of  ^this  phenomenon 
must  be  sought  in  the  inability  of  the  eye  to  focus  itself 
at  the  same  moment  for  two  colors  of  so  great  a  difference 
of  refrangibility  as  blue  and  red.  We  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  if  a  beam  of  light  be  passed  through  a 
prism  it  will  be  split  up  into  its  constituent  colors,  form- 
ing upon  a  screen  a  figure  which  is  called  a  spectrum. 
Now,  as  this  separation  of  the  colors  is  due  to  some  being 
more  diverted  than  others  from  their  original  path  during 
their  passage  through  the  prism,  it  follows  that  a  refract- 
ing instrument  such  as  a  magnifying  glas9,  must  be 
focused  differently  for  diffisrent  colors.  The  eye  is  such 
a  refracting  instrument ;  but  although  it  possesses  a  mar- 
velous facility  for  adjusting  itself  in  focus,  yet  some  time 
must  be*  occupied  in  making  the  change  ;  and  in  looking 
at  the  "  Fluttering  Hearts  "  diagram,  a  succession  of  ad- 
justments and  readjustments  in  focus  for  the  red  and  for 
the  blue  take  place  with  great  rapidity,  giving  a  nnttering 
appearance  to  the  hearts,  and  accompanied  after  a  short 
time  by  a  painful  sensation  of  fatigue. 

Deceptive  impressions  may  be  produced  from  either 
the  want  of  magnifying  power  in*  the  eye  for  small  objects 
by  which  their  structure  could  be  detected,  or  from  want 
of  power  of  discernment  of  the  details  of  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance. Of  the  former,  instances  may  be  cited  in  the  white 
opacity  of  milk,  and  the  crimson  appearance  of  blood. 
Both  these  animal  fluids  consist  in  reality  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  ovoid  bodies  suspended  in  a  clear,  almost  colorless 
medium  ;  and  in  the  case  of  milk  these  bodies  are  almost 
as  transparent  and  colorless  as  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  suspended ;  but  as  the  unassisted  eye  is  not  able  to 
detect  these  minute  bodies,  the  rays  reflected  from  them 
and  from  the  colorless  medium  become  so  intermingled  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  color.  If  a 
circle,  one  inch  in  diameter,  colored  in  alternate  straight 
stripes  of  red  and  blue,  each  about  one -fiftieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  be  viewed  from  a  distance  of  a  few  feet 
the  distinction  between  the  stripes  will  become  entirely 
lost ;  their  colors  wiU  be  blended,  and  the  disk  will  ap- 
pear as  if  colored  by  a  uniform  wash  of  violet  color ;  if  tho 
stripes  be  wider,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,  but  at 
a  greater  distance  of  observation. 

All  the  foregoing  illusions  can  be  observed  equally  well 
with  one  eye  as  with  two ;  but  there  ia  a  very  large  and 
important  ohiss  of  optical  illusions  which  depend  upon  the 
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pfaraomana  oonneofed  with  biDoonlftr  Tiaion,  or  the  sim- 
tiltansoas  me  ol  the  two  e;rea.  A  verj  unaaiog  and  at 
the  aama  time  veiy  striking  experiment  ia  the  following: 
Xiet  a  tnbe,  abont  three-qaBttera  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
be  formed  by  lolling  np  a  sheet  of  writiDg-paper ;  keep- 
ing both  ejBB  open,  look  thiongh  the  tabe  with  the  light 
€j6,  and  with  the  other  look  at  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
placed  ftgainat  the  aide  of  the  tube  at »  spot  abont  the 
middle  of  its  length.  The  effeot  ia  almoat  magioed,  for  the 
band  appears  as  if  a  hole  of  the  diameter  of  the  tnbe  had 
been  out  through  it,  through  which  objects  ma;  be  seen  ; 
And  with  this  simple  apparstns  man;  interesting  modifies- 
tions  of  the  experiment  maj  be  made. 

The  well-known  optical  instrument,  the  Stereoscope, 
has  for  its  sole  object  the  production  of  optical  illnuons  of 
great  beantj,  and  ia  too  familiar  to  require  an;  descrip- 
tion. The  principle  of  its  action  ia  derived  entirel;  from 
the  phenomena  attending  binocular  vision.  U  a  cube 
standing  on  a  table  be  viewed  from  different  sides  of  the 
room,  two  diffarent  pictures  of  it  will  be  obtained,  one 
taking  in  more  of  the  right-hand  face,  and  leas  of  the  left, 
end  the  other  more  of  the  left-hand  face,  and  lees  ol  the 
right  The  some  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  the  appear- 
anoe  of  objects  when  seen  b;  one  e; e  or  b;  the  other— a 
slightly  different  view  is  obtained,  the  one  letting  in  a 
litUe  more  of  the  one  side,  and  the  other  a  little  more  of 
the  other  ;  and  it  ia  b;  the  nnton  of  these  two  viewa  that 
the  appearanoe  ot  aohdit;  is  obtained.    Bat,  besides  see- 


ing to  k  cert^  extent  round  an  object,  IT  ere  must  be  a 
diffiaranoe  of  oonTcrgenoe  of  the  axis  ot  the  ejaa  when 
looking  at  objeots  at  different  distanoesi  This  is  apparent 
In  the  case  of  a  man  trying  to  look  with  both  eyes  at  the 
point  of  his  own  noee  ;  the  oonvergenoe  in  that  case  ia  bo 


great  aa  to  be  painful,  and  he  is  said  to  squint ;  and  as  the 
distance  of  the  object  looked  at  inoreaaes,  so  the  oonTSi^ 
enoe  decreases,  bnt  nerer  entirely  disappears.  The  dia- 
gram shown  in  Fig.  11  will  make  this  clear.  Ijet  i.  and  b 
represent  the  left  and  right  eyes,  respectively.  If  an  ob- 
ject be  placed  at  a,  the  convergenoe  of  the  optic  axes  of 
the  eyes  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  a  ;  if  the  object  be  la- 
moved  to  o,  the  angle  of  oonTeigenoa  will  be  reduced  to 
the  angle  c;  and  at  any  point  (b]  intermediate  between 
the  two,  the  angle  of  convergence  b  will  be  larger  than  c^ 
but  smaller  than  a. 

Now,  the  stereoscope  is  an  instrument  which,  by  means 
of  either  prisms  or  reflectori^  assists  the  ejes  to  """■^■'n^ 
pairs  of  dissimilar  pictures,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  impreasion  of  only  one  view  ;  and  aa  the  two  piotorM 
BO  combined  represent  the  object  seen  by  the  two  syea 
respectively,  the  combination  oonveya  to  the  mind  the 
impression  not  of  two  flat  ptotares,  bat  of  one  solid  o^'eot 
in  reliet  In  order  to  heighten  the  effect,  in  preparing  the 
pictures,  the  distance  between  the  eyes  is,  in  pnctioc^  w- 
earned  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

It  has  been  ahown,  in  leferenoe  to  Fig.  11,  that  it  is 
mainly  to  the  degree  of  convergence 
of  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes,  that  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  judge  of  dis- 
tanoe.  The  more  a  man  haa  to 
squint  in  order  to  sea  aa  object,  the 
nearer  it  must  be  to  him.  It  ia  olssr, 
then,  that  if  by  any  means  thia  order 
of  things  could  be  reversed— if  by 
looking  through  an  instrument  the 
angle  of  convergence  could  be  in- 
creased with  an  increase  of  distance 

-then  near  objects  would  appear 
furthu  off  than  distant  objects,  and 
everything  would  appear  to  be 
turned  inside  ouL    The  Pseudoscope 

ia  an  instrument  also  devised  by  Sir  

Charles  Wheatstone    for    producing    »»<  l^^^^™^  r«™o- 
thia  result ;  and  of  all  optical  illu- 
sions, those  prodaced  by  this  instrument  are,  peiliqi% 
the  most  extraordinary  and  atriking,     It  consists  (see  FI^ 
12)  ot  two  rectangular  prisms  ol  glass  fixed  at  such  aa 
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mnglfl  that  the  n1stiT«  (Ureotion  of  nys  retoliing  tbe  ejea 
from  objeots  seen  throngh  them  is  Utenllj  iaTertsd  bj 
intenutl  refleotioii,  bo  that  the  coavergenoe  of  the  optia 
axea  inxmaau  with  the  diBtanoe  of  the  object  looked  at, 
and  efos  vtrtd.  If  a  globe  be  looked  at  thiongh  the  pMQ- 
doeoope,  II  appeaia  like  a  oonoave  cup,  because  tbe  point 
on  the  globe  noHieet  tiie  eje  appears  fnrtheat  ofT,  and  iwrta 
forUier  off  appear  nearei  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  dis- 
tnno&  Similarly,  the  isaida  ol  a  bana  appears  like  a 
globe,  and  a  bat  appears  to  bo  turned  oompletety  iaatde 
out ;  tbii)  last  illnaion  is  for  more  difflonlt  to  see  in  per- 
feetion,  on  aooonnt  of  the  great  dtffionltj  of  overooming 
the  inberent  oonviction  that  the  contrarj  is  the  case.  If, 
bowerer,  a  bat  be  speoiall;  made  with  the  lining  oataide, 


ing  tbe  "Obost"  effect,  would  not  bring  it  within  (he 
legitimate  soope  of  this  paper.  Not  baa  it  been  deemed 
neoeaaarj  to  deeoribe  those  optioal  toys  and  contriranoeB, 
anch  as  the  apparatoa  for  appafentlf  seeing  tbioagh  a 
brick,  wbiob,  hj  means  of  raSeotors,  simply  divetta  the 
beam  of  light  round  the  obatraotiOD,  whether  it  be  a  brick 
or  anything  else. 

The  eelebrated  Faia  Morgana  ot  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
in  which  the  spectator  on  shore  sees  images  in  the  sky,  of 
men,  houses,  trees  and  ships,  is  a  special  inatanoe  of  the 
phenomenon  known  aa  the  Miragt,  fn  which,  in  certain 
thermal  oonditiona  of  tbe  atmosphere,  reflection  takes 
place  from  the  bonnding  anrfaoea  of  Uminm  of  different 
denaitieB,  aa  from  the  snrtaoe  of  a  sheet  of  water,  udveiy 


tbe  delnsion  is  instant  and  complete, 
altbongb  a  bast  appears  through  thi 
low  maak,  it  is  absolutely  impoaaibl 
delusion  with  the  living  human  taoa 
In  the  preceding  pages  no  meni 
tbe  deceptions  piodnoed  by  refleoton 
trinnoes,  sncb  as  the  effect  known 
and  other  experiments  ot  that  ol 
Btrictly  speaking,  optical  illnsions  a 
tiona  of  optical  prindplea  for  prodn 
physical  results.  The  effects  of  a  i 
can  Bcaroely  be  oalled  optioal  illosioi 
Tey  the  impression  that  a  second  i 
b^iind  the  mirror  aa  tbe  observer 
temoval  ot  tbe  silvering  from  tb( 
make  it  identioal  with  tbe  apptntOB 
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Harts  Mountain^  under  farorable  oonditionSi  is  nothing 
mora  than  the  shadow  of  the  obieryer  oast  by  the  rajs  of 
the  rising  son  npon  the  mists  lying  in  the  valleys  below, 
and  oannot,  therefore,  be  dsssed  among  iUnsionaTy  e£foota 

The  nsefnl  applications  of  optioal  iUosions  are  not  nn- 
meronSt  being  almost  exolnsiyely  employed  for  soenio 
effects  and  for  decoratiTe  pnrposea  Every  piotore  is,  by 
its  very  natore,  mad^  np  of  optical  illnsions ;  and  the  more 
perfect  the  illndve  efiGsot,  the  greater,  of  course,  is  its 
merit  The  science  x>t  perspectdye  teaches  the  principles 
upon  which  a  very  imjKnrtant  branch  of  the  ilkisionaiy 
effects  of  the  painter's  art  is  produced ;  and  scenic  effects 
upon  the  stage  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  an  exag- 
geration of  the  effects  of  perspective.  For  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  stage  greater  apparent  depth, 
the  floor  is  made  higher  at  the  back  of  the  stage  than  i^  is 
toward  the  auditorium,  and  the  side  walls  in  an  interior 
taper  both  vertically  and  horizontally  from  the  front  to 
the  back.  For  a  similar  reason,  an  avenue  of  trees  planted 
in  two  tapering  straight  lines  appears  longer  or  shorter, 
according  as  it  is  viewed  from  the  wider  or  the  narrower 
end ;  in  the  one  case,  the  taperiug  of  the  avenue  adds  to 
the  effects  of  perspective,  and  exaggerates  them ;  and  in 
the  other  it  subtracts  from,  and  to  a  certain  extent  neu- 
tralizes them. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  mentioning 
an  interesting  optical  experiment  which,  though  scarcely 
to  be  classed  among  optical  illusions,  is  closely  rekted  to 
them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  nerve-filaments  of 
the  retina  diverge  from  a  common  centre,  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  optic  nerve  leading  to  the  brain.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  this  spot,  instead  of  being,  as  might  have 
been  supposed,  the  most  sensitive  to  optical  impressions, 
is  absolutely  and  totally  blind,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
following  experiment :  Let  two  small  black  wafers  or  disks 
be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  about  four  and  a  half 
inches  apart,  then  let  the  left  eye  be  closed  and  the  right 
eye  be  fixed  on  the  left-hand  wafer.  If  now  the  head  be 
steadily  drawn  back  from  the  sheet  of  paper,  a  point  will 
be  found  at  which  the  right-hand  wafer  becomes  totally 
iDvisible ;  this  invisibility  will  continue  over  a  short  range, 
while  the  distance  is  increasing,  becoming  again  visible 
when  the  further  limit  of  that  range  la  passed.  On  again 
slowly  approaching  the  paper,  the  effects  reappear  in  their 
inverse  order.  With  a  distance  between  the  spots  of  four 
and  a  half  inches,  the  usual  range  of  invisibility  is  between 
the  distances  of  ten  and  twenty  inches  from  the  paper. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  abnormal  phenomena  connected  with 
vision,  which  together  form  a  most  interestiog  branch  of 
physiological  inquiry.  We  trust,  however,  that,  notwith- 
stfi^ding  many,  and,  perhaps,  obvious  omissions,  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  recorded  in  this  paper  to  suggest  fur- 
ther experiments,  and  that  the  reader  may  be  led  by  them 
to  investigate  the  subject  for  himselL 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

^iB.  A.  A.  Nbsbit  has  proposed  what  seems  to  be  a  very  hopeful 
p.  lii  for  rendering  a  foiged  check  an  Impcsatbility.  He  suggests 
the  application  to  the  paper  of  a  dye  wnich  is  sensitive  to  Doth 
adds  iiud  alkalies,  and  wmoh  will  ohange  oolor  on  being  brought 
into  contact  with  either  one  or  the  other.  He  would  men  have 
the  necessary  printing  executed  upon  such  prepared  paper  in 
t;70  opcrations^in  one  case  using  an  alkaUne,  and  in  the  other 
case  an  acid.  Ink.  This  would  render  the  task  of  altering  the 
written  words  or  figures  an  Impossible  one,  for  It  Is  a  well-known 
liot  that  all  ink-removers  are  of  an  add  or  alkaUne  character. 
The  attempted  application  of  any  solution  of  the  kind  would  at 
once  become  apparent,  and  the  forger  would  be  successfully  baf- 
fl^d. 


Tblborafhio  Pbotoobapbs — A  New  Tork  correspondent 
of  an  Indianapolis  paper  tells  the  following  astounding  story: 
Another  of  the  achievements  of  electricity  is  called  *'  telegrapuc 
photography/'  The  claim  of  the  inventor  is  that  he  ean.  hy  a 
single  flash  of  electricity,  telegraph  any  amount  of  printed  matter 
simultaneously  for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  miles.  This,  in  faoL 
he  claims  to  have  done.  Before  me,  lying  on  the  taUe  where  I 
write,  is  the  printed  prospectus  of  a  mine,  about  twelve  by  fifteen 
inches,  arranged  in  newspaper  columns,  and  with  a  displayed 
head  over  it,  and  four  handsome  engravings  illostniting  toe  text 
It  is  a  beautiful  print,  but  apparently  In  diamond  type  so  small  as 
to  be  read  with  difficulty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  lies  a 
sheet  four  times  as  large,  in  brevier  or  long  primer,  evidendy  the 
original  of  the  first-named  prospectus.  "  This  small  one  is  the 
telegraphic  copy;  it  was  telegraphed  fifty  mUee,"  saya  my  friend, 
who  is  In  the  new  company.  A  companson  shows  that  they  are 
precisely  the  same  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  but  the  smaller 
one  shows  no  indications  of  an  impression,  and  the  man  who 
brings  it— an  intelligent  person,  who  knows  what  he  Is  talking 
about— declares  that  it  was  not  printed  in  any  sense,  but  was,  in 
fast,  printed  by  telegraph.  He  also  shows  me  a  picture,  appiEU> 
entlya  bit  of  spatter  work— a  submerged  anchor  beau tifully  en- 
twined and  overgrown  with  marine  flora  and  corals— and  then  he 
brings  another  exactly  like  it  in  size  and  stvle.  They  nre  both  ap- 
parently lithographs,  with  the  strongest  light  and  shade.  There  is 
no  dilference  between  them.  "  One  of  them  is  the  original,"  says  the 
man,  "and  the  other,  I  cannot  tell  which,  is  the  tdegrapnic  copy." 
He  goes  on  to  explain :  **  The  pioture  was  put  into  a  little  box  at 
one  side  of  the  laboratory,  and  was  reproduced  on  this  paper  on 
the  opposite  wall  before  my  eyes.  There  was  only  a  wire  between 
~a  wire  twenty  feet  long,  say.  That  is  why  it  is  of  the  same  size. 
When  we  telegraph  a  picture  or  a  newspaper  fiftr  miles,  it  be- 
comes much  reduced  in  size— reduced  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  that  the  inventor  is  now  trying  to  overcome.  If  it 
cannot  be  overcome  by  some  reversing  process,  we  shall  have  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  rephotographlng  the  matter  sent  at  its  des- 
tination, so  as  to  get  it  back  to  the  same  size.' 
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The  color  of  lightning  is  altogether  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  is  made  incanaescent  In  its  track.  The  blue, 
red,  purple,  or  silver  tints,  which  are  ordinarily  much  more  bril- 
liantly marked  in  warm  climates  and  inter* tropical  countries  than 
they  ever  are  here,  are  due  to  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  oolor  which  is  designedlv  communicated  to  the  light  of  diifeiv 
ent  kinds  of  fireworks.  It  is  a  result  of  the  Intrinsic  natures  of 
the  vaporized  particles  which  are  made  to  shine.  The  vapor  of 
iron  has  one  kind  of  sheen,  and  the  vapor  of  sulphur  another. 
Each  different  foreign  ingredient  thi^t  floats  In  the  air  has  its  own 

S roper  hue,  which  It  can  communicate  to  the  lightning.  The  broad 
ashes  of  light  that  appear  In  the  clouds  during  a  thunderstorm, 
and  that  are  distinguished  as  *'  sheet "  lightning,  are  very  often 
merely  the  reflections  from  the  cloud-mists  of  the  discharges  that 
pass  from  one  part  to  another  with  each  redistribution  of  the  in- 
ternal charge,  as  the  tension  at  the  outer  surface  is  changed  by  an 
external  flash.  This  redistribution  of  the  internal  charge  is  some- 
times also  marked  by  very  beautiful  lines  of  coruscation  playing 
upon  the  dark  background  as  the  storm  drifts  awav.  There  is  a 
table-mountain  a  few  miles  away  from  Pietermaritzbuxi?,  in  Natal, 
over  which  this  kind  of  display  U  continually  exhibited.  The  re- 
treating storm-clouds  linger  over  the  flat  top  of  this  mountain, 
where  tney  can  be  seen  from  the  city  in  the  advancing  night.  In 
this  dark  canopy  of  the  mountain,  bright  coruscations,  acoom- 
panving  each  distribution  of  the  electric  charge,  can  be  watched 
for  hours  at  a  time— now  assuming  the  form  of  coronals  of  elec- 
tric flre,  now  running  along  in  machicolated  horizontal  lines  just 
above  tne  flat  top  of  the  mountain,  and  now  radiating  out  in  all 
directions  from  a  central  loop,  like  the  cracks  of  starred  glass. 

SoHB  cavalrymen  near  the  Oape  of  Qood  Hope  were  in  a  heavv 
thunderstorm.  A  flash  of  lightning  flung  seventeen  horses  with 
their  riders  to  the  ground,  killing  ten  men  and  flve  horses  on  the 
spot.  Those  who  were  not  killed  were  all  seriously  li^ur«d,  and 
it  was  long  before  animation  could  be  restored  in  the  case  of 
seven  of  the  men.  All  the  bits  and  stirrup-irons  were  blackened, 
and  many  of  the  men,  though  personally  uuii^ured,  had  their 
clothing  rent  by  the  force  of  the  electric  discharge.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  naturally  experienced  in  preyentlng  a  general  stam- 
pede among  the  frightened  horses. 

Pbofcssor  Minobin  has  hit  upon  a  strange  discovery  in  con- 
nection with  electricity.  He  has  found  that  a  cell  consisting  of 
plates  of  tinfoil  in  water  containing  acid  carbonate  of  lime,  is  In- 
tensely sensitive  to  light  In  other  words,  such  a  cell  behaves 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  selenium  cell  used  in  Professor 
Bell's  photophone.  Experiments  tend  to  show  that  its  action 
is  not  quick  enough  to  enable  it  to  replace  the  selenium  in  the 
photophone:  still,  it  generates  a  poweriul  current;  and.  looking 
to  the  simple  means  employed,  the  discovery  is  one  of  a  most 
intereeting  nature. 

Ak  interesting  report  upon  the  "Artificial  Propagation  of 
Sponges  "  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Bay  Lankester.  It  chiefly 
deals  with  the  results  obtained  in  some  experiments  initiated  l^ 
Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  in  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  during  the 
period  1863-'72.  From  these  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  that 
a  sponge  cut  Into  small  pieces  will  form  independent  masses  of 
growth.  Each  piece  was  fixed  to  a  movable  support,  and  sunk 
In  a  suitable  localibr  in  salt  water,  when  it  was  found  that  it  grew 
into  a  well-formea  sponge  of  marketable  size  in  about  seven 
years.  One  condition  of  success  was,  that  the  cuttings  must  be 
left  in  open,  unprotected  beds,  where  the  natural  food  of  \ha 
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fiponge  Is  not  withheld  from  them.  This  condition  unfortunately 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  experiments  in  lt{72 :  for  the  regu- 
lar fishers  were  so  hostile  to  the  scheme— considering  that  it 
might  in  time  to  come  endanger  their  trade— that  they  continually 
robbed  the  experimental  beds,  and  flnallv  brought  the  trials  to  an 
end.  The  results  obtained  are  nevertheless  valnabie,  as  pointing 
to  the  possibility  of  growing  sponges  in  localities  at  present  free 
from  them.  It  seems  but  yesteraay  when  the  sponge  was  re- 
garded as  a  YCgetable  product;  we  now  not  only  recognize  it  as 
an  aoimal,  but  are  considering  schemes  for  its  artifloial  nurture. 
Human  luiowledge  Indeed  makes  rapid  strides ;  but  how  much 
there  is  still  to  learn  about  the  embryology  of  a  bit  of  sponge, 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  alone  can  guess. 

Thb  peculiarity  of  goat's  milk,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Voelcker.  is  that  the  cream  globules  are  smaller  than  in  cow's 
milk,  and.  the  milk  being  more  concentrated,  are  contained  In  a 
more  perfect  state  of  emulsion,  the  resul^  being  that  scarcely  any 
cream  rises  to  the  surface,  eren  after  the  milk  has  stood  for 
twelve  hours  or  longer.  This  quality  of  the  milk  explains  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  easily  digested  than  cove's  milk. 


ENTBETAINING  COLUMN. 

Why  are  the  glories  of  Greece  like  iron  ?— Because  they  are 
o'er. 

It  was  the  man  who  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  mirror  who 
discoyered  that  he  had  a  glass  too  much. 

Onb  of  the  first  requisitions  received  from  a  ndwly  appointed 
railway  official  was,  "Bend  me  a  gallon  of  red  oil  for  the  danger- 
lamps.^ 

A  TAzx  man  having  rallied  his  friend  on  the  shortness  of  his 
legs,  the  friend  replied,  "  My  legs  reach  the  ground.  What  more 
can  yours  do  ?*' 

"  Whit  name  are  ye  goln'  to  gle  the  balm  ?*'  "  Oh,  we  want  a 
fancy  yin!  We'll  ^e't  Leonora."  "Leeln'Noral  Puir  Iambi 
Siccan  a  name  for  a  Ohristian  I"  * 

James:  "Have  you  read  the  letters  to  the  heditor  to-day. 
Turn  mas  ?*'  Thomat:  "  No,  Jeems ;  I  never  read  the  productions 
of  anonymous  writers  that  are  fond  of  seein'  theu:  names  in 
print." 

CounTBT  parson,  to  bereaved  widow  of  doctor  in  Torkshire: 
"  1  cannot  tell  how  pained  I  was  to  bear  that  your  husband  had 
gone  to  heaven.  We  were  bosom-friends,  but  now  we  shall  never 
meet  again." 

Woman  in  thb  Witness-box,—**  Why  are  you  so  precise  in 
your  statement  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  tellin<?  an  untruth  7*^  asked  an 
attorney  of  a  female  witness  in  a  police-court.  *•  No,  sir,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Pedsstbian,  who  has  dropped  a  ponny  in  front  of  a  '*  poor 
blind  man":  "Why,  you  humbug,  you're  not  blind  1"  Beggar: 
"  Not  I,  sir  1  If  the  card  says  I  am,  they  must  have  given  me  the 
wrong  one.    I'm  deaf  and  dumb." 

A  NEWRpAFEB  thus  dcscdbes  a  talkative  female:  **  I  know  a 
lady  who  talks  so  incessantly  that  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair 
play.  She  has  such  an  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that  an 
eclio  mutit  wait  untU  she  dies  before  it  can  catch  her  last  words." 

A  BBioHT  little  boy,  who  had  been  engaged  In  combat  with  an- 
otlier  boy,  was  reproved  by  his  aunt,  who  told  him  he  ought 
always  to  wait  untU  the  other  boy  **  pitched  Into  him."  "  Well,'» 
exclaimed  the  little  hero, "  but  if  I  wait  for  the  other  boy  to  begin, 
I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  any  fight  V 

A  coNTEMPOBABT  tells  US  that  a  distinguished  R.A.,  in  respond- 
ing recently  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Boyal  Academy  "  delivered  one 
of  his  characteristic  addresses— smooth,  oily,  glib,  verbose,  ele- 
gant, and  enervated,  which  may  be  quallfiea  as  the  Rowland's 
MacftSBftr,  plus  the  JKalydor.  plus  the  brown  Windsor  soap,  of 
eloquence. 

AN  AHEBICAN  SKBTOH. 

His  heart  is  all  of  En^ish  oak. 

His  trousers  all  of  English  kersey. 
He  ^ways  rows  the  English  stroke— 
^And  yet  he  came  from  North  New  Jersey. 

He  docks  his  horses'  flowing  tails. 

He  drives  an  English  cart,  with  buttons; 

His  beard  is  Uke  the  Princo  of  Wales', 
His  eyeglass  like  the  Earl  of  Mutton's. 

His  satin  scarf  is  Oxford-blue, 

And  cut-away  his  English  coat  is ; 
And  when  he  speaks,  oh,  English  too 

The  difficult  in  his  throat  is. 

He  calls  his  cousins'  dresses  **  frocks," 

And  rides  upon  an  English  nag 
To  hounds— altnough  the  finglish  fox 

Is  started  from  a  pudding-bag. 

J.  Edmonds  Jones  he  writes  his  name; 
And  yet,  if  you'll  believe  me,  sirs,  ho 
Was  kno\vn  as  **  Jim  "  Jones  when  he  camo. 
Some  years  ago,  from  North  New  Jersey. 


"  Thxbb  is  no  place  like  home,"  repeated  ICr.  Henpeck,  look- 
ing at  a  motto  ;  and  he  added,  "  Pm  deuced  glad  there  isn't' 

'*  Is  that  a  deer  park  over  there  ?"  asked  a  gentleman  of  a 
laborer.  *'  Yes,"  he  replied^"  a  very  dear  park.  It  almost  ruined 
the  owner  to  fit  it  up.' 

HoFlannebt  heard  a  gentleman  sav  of  another  that  he  had  a 
too  benign  countenance,  and  remarked :  *'  A  2  by  ^  countenance  I 
What  a  face,  to  be  surel' 

**  Lemmt,  you're  a  pig,"  said  a  father  to  his  son,  who  was  five 
years  old.  *^  Now,  do  you  know  what  a  pig  Is,  Lemmy  /"  •*  Yes, 
sir -a  pig  is  a  hog's  little  boy." 

Hilton  was  asked  If  he  Intended  to  instruct  his  daughter  In 
the  different  languages;  to  which  he  replied:  '*No,  sir;  one 
tongue  Is  sufficient  for  a  woman  I" 

Kbs.  C00D1.B  was  telling  Jane  that  the  potatoes  had  an  oniony 
smell,  when  that  monster  Coodle  sugsrasted  that  perhaps  they  had 
been  cooked  in  a  saucepan  with  a  leak  in  it. 

'*  Bless  me,  Emily,  you  dont  look  as  well  as  usual— indeed,  I 
^o  not  think  I  ever  saw  you  looking  so  old  as  you  do  to-day  I" 
My  dear,  I  never  was  as  old  as  I  am  to-day." 


It 


'*Havb  you  in  your  album  any  original  poetry?"  asked  one 
young  lady  of  another.  *•  No,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  some  of  my 
irienas  have  favored  me  with  some  original  spelling." 

**PooB  man  1"  said  Hrs.  Partington;  **and  so  he's  gone  at 
lastl  Ninety-eight,  was  he?  Dear,  dearl  to  think  how  that  if 
he'd  lived  two  years  more,  he'd  have  been  a  centurion  I" 

When  a  man's  wife  comes  in  and  sees  him,  razor  In  hand  and 
with  his  face  all  lather,  and  asks  him,  *'  Are  you  shaving  V"  it  is  a 
provoking  thing  for  him  to  answer,  "No,  I'm  blacking  the 
stove;" 

A  VASHiON  magazine  wants  to  know  *'  why  the  young  men  do 
not  marry  ?"  Maybe  It's  because  the  girls  haven't  asked  them. 
Mighty  bashful  young  men,  this  generation,  Mrs.  Orundy— pow- 
erful bashful. 

Said  one  friend  to  another,  "  Did  E ,  after  marrying  his 

second  wife,  take  a  bridal  tour  r*  "  I  dont  know  as  to  that,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  but  I've  heard  that  after  marrying  his  first  wife,  ho 
took  a  paddle  to  'er." 

Ck>iJNTT  CAiiLEB8.~It  docsut  take  long  for  a  rund  netglibor- 
hood  to  find  out  what  kind  of  carpets  and  furniture  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple  possesses  after  the  usual  round  of  formal  calls  have 
been  made  by  observing  women. 

The  last  piece  of  rustic  laElness  encountered  by  out-of-town 
correspondents  is  that  of  the  man  who,  being  asked  what  ailed 
bis  eye,  answered :  "  Nothin' ;  I  shut  it  ooz  I  can  see  well  enough 
with  one.    Sometimes  I  shut  one,  sometimes  t'other." 

• 

These  is  nothing  so  charming  as  the  innooence  of  children. 
"  Mamma."  sold  a  five-year  old,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  leave  me 
to  take  care  of  baby  again.  He  was  so  bad  that  I  had  to  Aat  all 
the  sponge  cake  and  two  Jars  of  raspberry- jam  to  amuse  mm,' 


»» 


MITES. 

A  WOMAN  dropped  a  coin  upon 

The  missionary  plate; 
Another  broke  her  husband's  head 

For  staying  out  too  late. 

The  former  deed  will  sure  be  blest- 
It  was  the  widow's  mite: 

The  latter,  too,  as  may  be  guessed. 
Was  jQst  the  woman's  smite. 

The  senior  Greek  professor,  In  his  lecture  to  the  juniors  the 
other  day,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Venus  and  Yulcan,  re- 
marked that  tho  handsomest  women  generally  marry  the  homeli- 
est men,  adding,  grimly,  **  There's  encouragement  for  a  good 
many  of  you." 

A  TOUNQ  dentist  was  introduced  to  a  fashionable  beauty  the 
other  evening,  and  gracefully  opened  the  conversation  by  saying: 
•*  Miss,  I  hope  I  may  consider  that  we  are  not  entirely  unac- 
quainted. I  had  the  pleasure  of  pulling  out  a  tooth  for  your 
father  somo  time  ago/* ' 

•*  How  do  you  manage  him  T*  This  is  a  question  wo  heard 
asked  of  one  of  the  "  dearest  and  best "  wives,  who  was  conspic- 
uously happy  in  her  domestic  relations.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  with 
a  merry  twmkle  In  her  soft  eves,  "the  best  way  to  manage  a  hus- 
band is  not  to  manage  him.'' 

TO  A  LADY  with  A  BOUQUET  OP  WHITE  B0SE8. 

These  roses  tried  to  blush  like  you. 
Warm  tints  suffused  each  waxen  cup; 

They  found  they  had  too  much  to  do— 
Turned  very  white,  and  gave  it  up. 

Ajter  an  enthusiastic  lover  spends  two  hours'  hard  labor 
over  a  letter  to  his  giri.  and  then  mars  its  beauty  by  spilling  a 
drop  of  ink  on  it,  he  first  swears  in  a  scientific  manner  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  draws  a  circle  around  the  blot  and  tells  her  it 
is  a  kiss,  and  she,  poor  thing,  beUevea  it 
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And  wben  two  tolr-hnired  llltte  slru  [  And  Ibongh  aueoeeding  jenfionB  brongbt 

Etols  Into  OUT  voa  UMt,  Fresh  roe;  oheaka  to  pra»a. 

To  Shan  our  love,  wo  deemed  ourseWM  Wa  ovar  found  the  bieod  wa  aonxht. 

Mere,  moro  thsn  ever  blest;  |  And  peace  and  happtnexa. 
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AlexandbA  m,  now  Czar  of  Bossia*  ^aa  born  March 
12th,  1845,  and  thus,  at  the  time  of  his  aooeesion,  was  jnst 
abont  to  enter  npon  his  thirty-seyenth  year.  A  fortunate 
age,  for  he  was  not  young  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  not  too  old  to  learn 
by  experience  and  observation.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  him  also  that  he  was  not  born  heir  to  the  crown,  only 
becoming  such  at  the  age  of  twenty,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Nicholas,  two  years  his  senior. 

Nicholas,  whose  health  had  never  been  robust,  was  the 
favorite  of  his  parents.  Having  fallen  into  a  decline,  he 
was  sent»  early  in  1865,  to  the  genial  climate  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  he  died  at  Nice  on  the  24th  of  April  He  had 
been  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Marla-Dagmar,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  marriage  was  soon  to 
have  taken  place.  She  had  come  to  Nice  to  b3  present  at 
the  last  moments  of  her  betrothed.  The  Grand-Duke  Al- 
exander was  there,  with  the  Empress  and  others  of  the 
Imperial  family.  At  the  bedside  of  his  brother,  Alexander 
was  naturally  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  a  mutual  a£fection,  growing  out  of  a  common 
sorrow,  sprang  up  between  them.  It  is  said  that  the  dying 
Ozarewicz  urged  that  his  promised  bride  should  become 
the  wife  of  that  brother  who  was  soon  to  take  his  place  as 
heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Bussia.  This  a^ection 
ripened  into  love,  and  they  were  married  in  November, 
1866,  the  Czarevna  lacking  a  few  days  of  nineteen,  the 
Ozarewicz  being  not  quite  two  years  older.  She  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Greek  Church  under  the  name  of  Maria,  but 
she  is  usuaUy  spoken  of  by  her  Norse  name  of  Dagmar. 

The  education  of  Alexander  had  been  much  neglected. 
He  had  grown  up  a  stout  young  man,  with  the  manners  of 
the  barracks  rather  than  of  the  court.  Of  matters  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  The 
Princess  Dagmar  was  beantifnl,  clever,  intelligent  and 
well-trained.  She  belonged  to  a  royal  family  in  which 
such  matters  were  of  high  importance  ;  for  a  daughter  of 
the  poor  King  of  Denmark— whose  kingdom  has  less  than 
one-third  of  the  area  and  less  than  half  the  population  of 
our  State  of  New  York — has  little  to  look  for  in  this  world, 
unless  through  a  fortunate  marriage.  The  three  daugh- 
ters of  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  have  done  well  in  this 
respect  Dagmar  is  Empress  of  Bussia ;  Alexandra,  her 
elder  sister,  is  Princess  of  Wales,  and  in  due  course  of 
nature  will  become  Queen  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  Thyra, 
the  youngest  sister,  is  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  despoiled  of  the  crown  of  Hanover  by  the 
grasping  ambition  of  Prussia. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  of  the 
now  too  well  known  Winter  Palace.  The  white  walls, 
copiously  studded  with  bronze  garlands,  festoons  and 
diminutive  angels,  looked  then  on  a  gayer  and  brighter 
crowd,  assembled  to  see  the  marriage  crowns  held  over  the 
heads  of  the  bride  and  groom,  than  met  there  recently 
while  Alexander's  mangled  body  lay  cold  in  another  part 
of  the  palaoeu  The  faoes  now  were  stem  and  severe,  and 
though  applause  rung  out  and  the  two  fingers  were  held 
out  in  sign  of  the  oath  of  allegianoe,  as  Alexander  HL 
stood  bedde  the  Czarina  and  raised  the  imperial  orown 
above  his  head,  the  chill  of  death  was  oa  all  who  were 
present 

The  Ozarewicz  sympathized  deeply  with  his  mother  and 
the  sorrow  she  experienced,  to  see  her  husband's  love 
transferred  to  the  Countess  DolgoroukL  The  Winter 
iPolaco  would  have  been  a  'gloomy  residence ;  but  in  a 


separate  home,  with  a  beloved  wife,  all  his  belter  q[OAlttiefl 
have  been  nurtured. 

The  people,  in  whom  the  mode  of  administering  the 
Government,  with  its  frauds,  peculation  and  oppreamon, 
had  excited  deep  and  grave  discontent,  spread  hy  secret 
societies,  and  producing  the  wild  and  desperate  achemes 
that  finally  cut  short  the  Emperor's  life,  began  to  look  to 
the  Ozarewicz  as  their  hope  of  better  things. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  conferred  with  many  of  the  popular 
leaders  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  actual  position 
of  affiiirs,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people.  What  was  oare- 
fully  withheld  from  his  father,  was  dear  to  his  mind.  The 
students  in  the  capital,  liberal  to  excess  in  their  ideas,  as 
is  common  with  youth,  excited  stringent  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  A  manifestation  before  the 
palace  of  the  Ozarewicz,  though  it  was  dispersed  by  the 
Government  troops,  showed  how  these  young  men  re- 
garded at  that  time  the  present  ruler  of  the  Empire. 

A  little  family  grew  up  around  the  prince  and  his  Danish 
wife.  Nicholas  Alexandrowicz,  who  now  assumes  the  title 
of  Ozarewicz,  was  bom  May  18th,  1868,  and  even  at  his 
early  age  is  at  the  head  of  the  65th  Begiment  of  the  Mos- 
cow infantry,  and  the  infantry  reserve  regiment  of  the 
Guards.  George  Alexandrowicz,  the  next  son,  was  bom 
at  Zarskoe  Selo,  May  9th,  1871.  and  at  a  still  earlier  age 
commands  a  regiment  The  Grand  Duchess  Xenie  Alex- 
androwna,  their  only  daughter,  was  bom  April  6th,  1875. 
The  youngest  son,  the  Grand-Duke  Michael  Alexandro- 
wicz, was  bom  December  5th,  1878. 

The  young  Czarevna  saw  that  in  her  husband  there  was 
the  making  of  a  man ;  and  she  at  once  set  about  the  task. 
She  found  in  him  a  willing  and  not  uaapt  pupH  The 
Bussian  usage  had  been  that  the  heir  to  the  crown  should 
reside  with  his  father  in  the  imx)erial  palace.  The  Ozare- 
wicz and  his  wife  besought  and  received  permissi(Hi  to 
establish  a  home  of  their  own  in  the  Anitschko£f  Palace. 
*•  Here,  in  this  voluntary  retreat^"  says  a  French  writer, 
''  and  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  angel  of  his 
hearth,  the  young  heir  hastened  to  transform  and  com- 
plete himself.  To  her  gracefulness,  her  watchfulness,  her 
constant  and  intelligent  oare,  it  is  owing  that  Alexander 
has  been  enabled  to  acquire  that  completeness  of  educa- 
tion needful  for  him  in  order  to  occupy  with  dignity  the 
high  position  to  which  he  was  henceforth  destined." 

None  of  his  predecessors  since  Peter  the  Great  had 
shown  any  high  military  talent  His  grand&ther,  Nich- 
olas, was  a  mere  drill-sergeant,  and  not  a  general.  His 
father,  Alexander  IL,  not  quite  so  much  a  martinet,  was 
no  more  a  commander.  Alexander  II L  showed  in  the 
late  Turkish  war  decided  capacities  as  a  general  in  the 
field.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Lom, 
and  showed  that  his  military  training  had  notbem  in  vain. 
His  first  movements  were  characterized  by  decision  and 
judgment  Though  he  was  outgeneraled  by  Mehemet 
AL*,  it  was  no  disgrace  to  a  young  general  He  fell  back 
from  the  Lom  upon  the  Jantra,  and  in  his  new  position 
contributed  to  the  final  success  of  the  Bussian  arms. 
But  the  capacities  which  a  Bussian  Czar  will  for  the 
present  generation  be  most  likely  to  need,  are  those  of 
a  ruler  rather  than  those  of  a  soldier.  To  rule  well,  he 
must  put  himself  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  nation ; 
for  there  is  in  Bussia  an  intense  epirit  of  nationality,  al- 
though it  lacks  the  forms  of  expression  to  whidi  we  are 
accustomed.  Of  late  years  this  feeling  has  come  to  take 
the  form  of  a  deep  dislike  to  the  Germans  and  to  Germao 
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inflaenoe.  The  Ozars  have  for  long  been  by  blood  more 
than  half  Cbrman*  Thoir  mofchers  have  been  German, 
their  wives  have  been  German*  Germans  have  found 
their  way  into  high  positions  in  every  department  of  the 
Government,  very  mach  as  the  Scotch  did  in  England 
when  the  Stuarts  came  in,  and  as  the  Dutch  did  when 
William  III.  displaced  the  Stuarts.  Alexander  IL  was 
more  German  than  Bussian.  He  was  traiQed  by  his  Ger- 
man mother,  and  under  the  influence  of  her  German  kin- 
dred ;  after  marriage  he  was  ruled  by  his  German  wife. 
Long  before  he  became  Czar,  the  **  Old  Muscovites,"  as 
they  were  called,  began  to  look  askance  at  him,  and  it  was 
more  than  whispered  that  they  would  do  their  best  to 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  younger  brother 
Constantino,  who  shared  in  their  feelings.  The  two  young 
princes  were  on  the  worst  of  terms.  More  than  once  was 
their  father,  Nicholas,  forced  to  take  measures  against  the 
possible  contingency  of  a  disputed  succession.  When  Alex- 
ander's first  son  was  bom,  in  1843,  Constantino  was  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new-bom  heir  to 
that  crown  which  he  was  not  to  live  to  wear.  And  upon 
his  deathbed,  the  Czar  demanded  that  his  two  sons  should 
forego  their  quarrels,  and  become  united,  in  order  to 
secnre  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  common  country. 

When  Aleicander  n.  came  to  the  throne,  Bussia  was 
tmdergoing  the  stress  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  was 
already  going  against  her,  and  all  parties  had  to  unite  for 
a  time.  It  was  Bossia  against  aU  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  save  Prussia,  who  at  least  kept  Austria  in  check, 
and  prevented  her  from  actively  joining  the  unnatural 
coalition  between  England  and  France.  Alexander  XL 
naturally  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
HohenzoUems,  and  became  more  a  German  and  les^  a 
Bussian  than  ever. 

Alexander  IIL  comes  to  the  throne  pledged  in  a  manner 
to  the  anti-German  party  and  its  foreign  policy.  That 
the  Czarina  will  have  a  preponderant  influence  in  Bussian 
affidrs  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  ^ing-of 
Denmark  could  not  well  be  other  than  a  hater  of  Germany. 
She  was  in  her  cradle  when  her  native  land  was  foully 
dismembered,  and  the  fairest  part  of  it  seized  by  Prussia. 
The  French  writer  whom  we  have  cited  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  doubt  that  under  the  influence 
of  this  most  noble  daughter  of  a  constitutional  King,  whom 
Germany  had  so  brutally  despoiled,  have  been  nurtured 
in  Alexander  those  liberal  and  anti-German  sentiments 
which  will,  in  no  long  time,  insure  him  a  wide  popu- 
larity." 

If  Alexander  had  come  to  the  throne  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  it  would  have  been  safe  to  predict  at 
least  a  prosperous  beginning  of  his  reign.  As  Czarewicz 
he  was  noted  for  the  strict  economy  with  which  he  con- 
dacted  his  afiOadrs.  In  his  palace  there  was  no  waste  and 
no  unseemly  extravagance.  His  father  had  surrounded 
himself  by  a  gang  of  altogether  questionable  character, 
who  ran  recklessly  into  debts,  which  their  imperial  master 
was  held  bound  to  liqtiidate.  In  spite  of  all  pretensions 
of  reform,  it  is  quite  certain  that  official  peculation  was 
never  more  rife  than  during  the  last  unhappy  six  years  of 
the  life  of  Alexander  II.  The  nation  might  at  least  feel 
assured  that  when  his  son  came  to  ihe  throne  he  would 
wage  relentless  war  against  the  great  army  of  peculators, 
and  would  not  allow  friend  or  minister  to  fill  their  pockets 
from  the  public  treasury. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  the  Czarewicz  was  in 
full  accord  with  that  great  Slavophilic  scheme,  which  looks 
primarily  to  the  deliverance  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe 
from  Ottoman  rule.  Tliis  idea  lies  nearer  to  the  Bussian 
heart  than  any  other,  even  than  that  of  the  acquisition  of 


Constantinople,  and,  apart  from  all  political  aspects,  has 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  religious  feeling  ;  for  Greeks 
and  Slavs  are  alike  members  of  that  Eastern  Church  of 
which  the  Czar  of  Bussia  is  the  real  head.  To  enfranchise 
all  the  Christians  in  every  part  of  the  Balkan  region  hsa 
to  a  Bassian  something  of  that  deep  religious  sentiment 
which  eight  centuries  ago  banded  all  Christendom  into 
the  Crusades.  This  scheme  is  for  many  reasons  distaste- 
ful to  Austria,  who  aspires  to  be  the  head  of  the  Slavie 
races.  It  is  alike,  though  for  quite  different  reasons, 
distasteful  to  Germany,  who  wishes  Austria  to  become 
more  and  more  Slavic,  and  consequently  less  and  less 
German,  hoping  that  the  German  -  speaking  States  of 
Austria  will  .in  time  gravitate  to  that  now  overshadowing 
empire  of  which  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  is  the  head. 

Moreover,  Poland  is  the  sore  spot  in  the  Bussian  Em- 
pire. Poland  is  to  Bussia  much  what  Ireland  is  to  Great 
Britain.  And  yet  one  cannot  see  why  this  ulcer  might 
not  be  healed.  If  Bussia  would  place  the  Poles  upon  an 
entire  equality  with  the  Bussians,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Poles  would  in  a  generation  gladly  accept  the 
Czar  as  their  sovereign ;  for  all  thinking  men  must  agree 
that  a  separate  and  independent  Kingdom  of  Poland  is  no 
more  to  be  thought  of  than  a  separate  and  index>endent 
Kingdom  or  Bepublio  of  Ireland.  In  any  case,  Poland 
would  be  a  weak  State — and  for  a  State,  even  more 
than  for  an  individual,  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable. 
Those  who  know  best  believe  that  the  Czar  is  not  disin- 
clined  to  try  the  experiment  of  fully  incorporating  Poland 
with  Bus^  instead  of  holding  it  like  a  subjugated 
province. 

The  Czar  has  reasons,  ap3krt  from  that  of  weakening  the 
Ottoman  Power,  for  favoring  the  territorial  enlargement  of 
Greece  far  beyond  the  limits  which  have  just  been  ss* 
signed  to  it  by  the  Berlin  Conference — ^giving  to  it,  in- 
deed, the  rule  over  all  the  Greek-speaking  population  of 
mainland  Turkey,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Not  among  the  least  of  these  reasons  is  that  of  his  fam- 
ily connection  with  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Greece. 
George  L,  "King  of  the  Hellenes,"  is  a  brother  of  the 
Empress  of  Bussia,  and  Qaeen  Olga  is  a  niece  of  Alex- 
ander IIL  Thus  the  new  Czar  has  every  outward  motive 
for  sundering  the  intimate  relations  which  have  for  some 
time  existed  with  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  joining  himself  with  the  Western  Powers  in  a  policy 
the  immediate  aim  of  which  would  be  to  free  Slavs 
and  Greeks  alike  from  the  long,  weary  and  destructive 
rule  of  the  Tarks.  Bussia  and  the  Western  Powers  have 
no  valid  reason  for  shoring  up  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Mettemich,  looking  from  the  purely 
Legitimist  point  of  view,  was  justified  in  declaring  to  the 
absolute  ralers  of  Europe  that  "  The  Sultan  has  every 
claim  upon  us,  for  he  is  a  legitimate  monarch."  But  we 
imagine  that  the  constitutional  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
the  French  Bepublic,  have  advanced  beyond  any  suoh 
idea  of  the  "  right  divine  "  of  kings,  emperors,  or  sultans. 

But  while  the  newly  crowned  Czar  has  so  many  reasons 
for  holding  a  liberal  policy  which  shall  in  effect  transform 
Bussia  from  an  absolute  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  other  reasons  press 
upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  for  throwing  himself 
into  the  reactionary  cnrrent 

If  Alexander  IL  had  resigned  his  sovereignty,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  meditated  doing,  or  if  he  had  died  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  his  son  would  have  come  to  the 
throne  under  very  different  circumstances.  But  his  acces- 
sion was  the  result  of  a  great  crime  in  which  he  had  no 
share,  and  which  he  cannot  do  other  than  avenge  to  the 
uttermost.    That  the  murder  of  Alexander  IL  was  tha 
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vork  of  the  "Nihiliata"  is  nnqaeationed.    Bat  who  axa 
the  NihiliatB  7    We  believe  tlut  this  mysterioiu  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  onlj  a  veij  few  members.    Sad  its 
saorat  bean  intnuted,  even  partialiy,  to  many  petsons,  it 
ooald  Boaioelf  have  failed  to  lure  been  brought  to  light 
Oae  olev  would  have  led  to  another,     The  foot  that. the 
Moiet  has  been  bo  well  kept,  Eeema  to  evince  that  it  ex- 
isted in  oalj  a  few  baada  and  honda   Bnt  those  few  hands 
hod  means  of  penetrating  the  inmost  reoesses  of  the  impe- 
rial palace.     And  the  directing  beads,  wboevei  ot  what- 
ever thej  may  b^  had  hands,  few  perhaps,  bnt  enongb, 
ready  to  carry 
ont  their  most 
de  aperate 
plans. 

They  had  at 
their  disposal 
all  the  terrible 
enginery  o( 
seoratmnrder, 
against  which 
no  h  a  m  a  n 
forflcantion 
can  effectnally 
guard.  The 
dread  ot  assss- 
■ination  is  the 
skeleton  in 
the  closet  ol 
every  absolute 
sovereign.  It 
takes  its  un- 
invited seat  at 
hia  most  pri- 
vate table.  Its 
shadowy  form 
glides  omin- 
ously among 
bis  moat 
trnstod  ser- 
vBiits,  and 
penetrates  0x9 
thickest  lines 
of  bis  BUT- 
rounding 
guards.  lUon- 
atohs  have 
b  a  o  n  sadly 
taught  that 
there  is  no 
divinity  which 
watches  over 
the  person  ol 
a  king.  Be  his 
soldiery  ever 
eo  nnmerons, 

his  polled  over  ^^ 

so  ubiquitous  and  Bubtlo— nay,  let  him  be  ever  so  mnob  a 
favoriLe  with  his  people,  he  is  at  every  moment  in  peril  of 
hia  Ufa.  If  there  be  anywhere  oven  a  small  body  ot  dis- 
csntanted  spirits,  the  more  especially  it  they  are  banded 
together  by  the  ties  of  some  political  theory,  and  bant 
npon  Bsssssiaation  as  a  means  to  carry  it  out,  they  will, 
most  likely,  eooner  or  later,  gain  their  end.  Nine  at- 
tjmpla  may  foil,  hot  the  tsnlh  will  sncoeed.  Nothing 
works  such  a  olunge  in  a  weak  man  ss  this  constant  dread 
of  an  unseen  mnrderar.  It  not  infrequently  shatters  the 
strongest  nerves.  The  Fourth  Henry  of  Franoe  was 
hinntftd  by  it    In  fancy  he  felt  the  blow  of  the  fatal 


knife  long  before  Bavalllaa  armed  himself  Iherevilh. 
When  a  man  knows  not  whom  he  may  tmst,  he  is  apt  to 
distrust  everybody.  ~ 

Alexander  HL  is  hair  to  this  fearfnl  inherltansa  of  «&■• 
pidon  and  dread.  The  same  mysterious  threats  whkt| 
drove  his  father  into  absdntaam  and  hslf-niadneea  fanv 
bean  darkly  made  against  the  son  ;  and  be  must  feel  that 
they  may  at  any  moment  meet  with  their  full  aooomplialt- 
ment  He  cannot  bnt  feel  thai  the  gaonHet  ot  de&Anc* 
has  been  flung  at  hiuL 
How  ehall  he  meet  the  oballenge  7  Will  he  brare  it  itt 
the  spirit  ia 
which  it  -wu 
braved  br 
Elizabeth  of 
England,  oii- 
der  taianm- 
stsnoee  not 
very  disedmi- 
Iar?Bhekiiew 
that  the  aab- 
tlest  piecan- 
lions  a  on  Id 
net  be  efleet- 
ive,  and  so  ahe 
wisely  took  no 
preeantiona  at 
alL  She  irent 
abroad  on- 
guarded 
among  her 
people.  Her 
palaoe  doors 
stood  BO  wide- 
ly open  that 
plotters  and 
flonspiratoia 
might  enter 
unchallenged. 
Her  Tery  b<^- 
ness  proved 
her  best  safe- 
guard. When 
actual  plotters 
were  detected, 
they,  indeed, 
met  with  oon- 
diga  punish- 
ment ;  bat  fee 
the  resli  aha 
and  her  wise 
ooanselorv 
took  no  great 
pains  to  ferret 
out 
plots 

her  life;  al- 
though they  were  wary  enough  in  watching  over  anything 
which  looked  toward  a  ehauge  of  government ;  as  in  the 
cunning  way  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  was  b^n^I^ 
to  her  doom. '         , 

Will  Alexander  ot  Russia  follow  the  bold  and  wise  ex- 
ample of  Elizabeth  of  England  7  or  vill  he  follow  the 
weaker  and  more  unwise  example  of  his  onhappy  ^ther? 
Will  he,  in  a  word,  yield  to  craven  fears,  and  give  over  the 
great  career  which  Ilea  open  to  him  7  In  any  oase,  the 
burden  which  has  devolved  upon  him  can  be  no  light  onei 
In  what  spirit  will  he  bear  it  ?  There  can  be  no  questioB 
that  the  immeiliate  effect  of  the  assassiaation  of  Alexander 
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IL  will  be  to  gi^a  new  bopes  to  the  npholdera  of  deapol- 
iam  in  Basaia,  It  will  not  be  hard  to  convinoe  nun;  tbat 
the  mardet  waa  the  outgrowth  of  that  desire  for  reform 
whiah  has  come  to  be  so  pressing,  uid  tbst  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  io  to  tighten  the  ooida  of  deepotism ;  to  mshe 
Russia  stilt  moro  an  aotooraaj  thsn  it  has  h^retoforo  been. 
Tbe  Brgnniont  will  be  :  Thoaa  who  stjla  themselTes  Be- 
formen  ore  Bevolationists,  aicaiiig  to  pat  down  all  Qot- 
eromeat ;  aad  Govemmeat  moat,  therefore,  put  down'  all 
BeToIutioaists,  no  matter  hj  what  name  they  may  call 
themseWos,  or  may  be  sailed  by  others.  The  Czar  must 
make  no  ooaoeenons  to  them,  and  enter  into  no  terma 
with  them.  Too  muoh  has  already  been  ooaoeded,  and 
these  conoeaaione  moet  be  annnlled  now  and  for  ever. 

TVe  do  not  hold  that  this  reacitionary  schema,  even 
shonid  Alexander  IIL  fall  in  with  it,  cm  meet  with  more 
than  temporary  success.  We  hope,  indeed,  and  certainly 
not  "against  hope,"  that  the  Czar  will  be  more  wisely 
tanght ;  that  he  will  iibj  to  the  greatness  of  the  oocasioQ, 
and  will  perceive  that  the  welfare  of  his  Tsst  dominions 
can  be  permanently  secured  only  by  the  institution  of  a 
rnle  which  shall  bo  a  free  one,  at  least  ao  far  as  this  :  that 
the  people  shall  have  an  audible  voice  and  a  real  part  in 
ths  government.  They  must  in  Bome  way  or  another  have 
a  ropresentative  body — coll  it  Parliament,  Diet,  Congress, 
or  what  yon  will— which  shall  havs  tba  right  of  open  in- 
quiry  and  free  speech  ;  whioh  may  openly  and  by  author- 
ity search  into  the  multiform  evils  in  tbe  empire ;  pass 
nnthoritative  censure  upon  incapable  or  unworthy  officials  : 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  point  out  to  the  Czar  the 
manner  in  which  ha  shall  exercise  the  mighty  authority 
resting  in  bis  bands.  Tbe  tide  of  the  Czar  need  not  of 
neoassity  be  changed ;  still  he  and  bis  sncceeaors  must 
cease  to  be  in  reality  "  Emperors  and  Autocrats  of  all  the 
Roatias,"  but  instead  of  this,  Czars  of  the  Russians — 
that  is,  mlers  of  the  people,  rnling  by  fixed  law,  and 
amenable  to  it  as  tmly  as  is  the  humblest  subject.  Between 
this,  at  least,  and  utter  absolutism  there  is  no  half-way 
stopping-ptaoa,  Bhould  the  Uzar  go  over  to  absolutism, 
th^t  principle  may  have  a  temporary  snccass ;  but  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  is  against  it ;  and  in  the  long  mn  tlie 
Spirit  of  the  Age  is  mightier  than  any  man  ;  the  many  will 
be  found  stronger  than  the  few.  The  contest  may  nol^  in- 
deed, result  in  the  eatabliabment  iu  our  day  of  a  settled 
free  govemmeot  in  Bussik  Bussian  history  may  have  to 
mu  the  coatee  which  French  history  ran  during  and  after 
the  Revolution.  Or,  what  is  worse,  anarchy  may  for  a 
while  Uke  the  place  of  despotism. 

If  Alexander  chooses  the  wiser  course,  and  puts  himself 
at  the  head  of  tbe  movement  of  progress  and  reform,  be 
has  open  to  him  a  nobler  career  than  has  been  presented 
to  any  other  man  of  our  century.  From  the  little  that  we 
yet  know  of  the  man,  and  of  the  influences  which  have 
been  paramount  around  him,  we  trust  that  he  will  take 
tbe  wiser  comsa.  He  is  said  to  be  a  nian  of  firm  will,  not 
given  orar-much  to  speech,  coming  slowly  to  his  opinions, 
but  tenacionsly  clinging  to  them  when  once  formed. 
Months  may  possibly  elapse  before  men  will  be  able  to 
see  clearly  in  which  direction  his  oourse  will  be  taken ; 
bat  when  once  fairly  taken  it  cannot  bnt  be  of  weighty 
import  in  the  history  of  his  Bg&  Vhile  not  vrithont  fears 
for  the  worst,  we  have  strong  hopes  for  the  best  Oarlyle 
not  very  wisely  sneered  at  the  idea  of  a  "Reforming 
Pope."  Pins  IX.,  who  started  in  that  direction,  soon  went 
quite  the  other  way;  but  if  we  rightly  apprehend  tbe 
course  of  bis  sncoeesor,  a  Reform  Pope  fills  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  set  oat  with  the 
promise  of  being  a  Betorming  Czar ;  bnt  ended  with 
being  the  ostensible  head  and  front  of  the  mis-called 


"  Holy  Alliance "  of  European  sovereigns.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  Alexander  IIL  the  world  will  have  to  reoc^uize  a 
true  Beforming  Czar.  Under  such  an  one  Bussia  will  be 
able  to  place  herself  in  vanguard  of  European  progrese. 
Should  he  take  the  side  of  absolutism,  tbe  shadow  upon 
the  dial  will  go  book  for  many  a  weary  dc^ee. 

On  his  sudden  accession  to  the  throne^  the  new  Czar 
isined  immediately  tbe  following  manifesto,  which  may 
be  considered  as  expressing  liia  real  feelings : 

"We,  AlsiaDdor  III.,  ascending  the  throne  with  thsOrm  inten- 
tion oE  BBcuring  and  strengthentng  the  tranqallllty  sad  weltara  o( 
the  Empire,  and  tolIcwliiK  the  eiample  of  Nieholaa  I.  and  Alex- 
ander II.,  deem  it  our  saored  duty  to  decide  oertaln  measoree  to 
be  adopted  nnder  oztroordlnary  alronmslaiiaea.  Id  view  of  the 
minority  of  the  heir  to  out  throne.  It  Is  oar  will  nnd  In  accordance 
with  the  fundamentiil  laws  ol  the  Empire  wo  do  ordain  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  event  ot  onr  demise  beFors  the  Czarswicz  has  at- 
tained the  reqnlaite  age,  we  appoint  the  Orond-Dnke  Tladtmir 
Hegont  ot  the  Empire,  the  Kingdom  ot  Poland  and  the  Grand 
Cuahy  of  Finland,  until  the  Czorewlcz  shall  bsv;)  attained  the  re- 
qnlslte  age.  In  the  event  ot  the  death  o(  the  C^towloz,  alter  our 
demies,  before  he  attains  his  majority,  the  Qrand-Luke  Tladlmlr 
shall  remain  Begunt  after  our  next  son  shall  have  ascended  the 
throne.  In  virtue  of  the  law  o(  sucoeBSlCD,  antU  the  lattnr  attaina 
his  majority." 

He  is  hailed  siready  as  a  Zeiiisky  C/ar  by  the  adherents 
ot  old  Bussian  ideas,  in  alltision  to  the  popular  aasambliee 
which  took  part  in  government  before  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great 

Up  to  that  time,  tbe  Sluscovite  mlers  used  to  convene 
the  "Zemaky  Dume,"  or  Land's  Council,  which  raised 
and  discasaed  all  State  questions,  thoagb  it  was  pcMseased 
of  merdy  advisory  power,  and  had  no  authority  to  carry 
out  its  deoisioDs. 

The  really  sound  part  ot  Russia  Lave  always  looked 
back  to  this  popalar  assembly,  and  on  ita  restoration 
found  their  hopes  for  the  future.  They  aad  the  new  Gear 
are  alike  avBrae  to  the  kingcraft  and  red  republicanism  of 
Western  Europe. 

His  first  steps,  personal  rather  than  otberwiso,  luvo 
made  him  hosts  of  friends.  He  will  reside  at  tbe  Anich* 
ko£r  Palaoe,  the  state  to  be  maintained  at  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace being  too  expensive  for  his  tastes.  Uany  palaces  will 
be  appropriated  to  benevolent  or  useful  pnrposea.  Useless 
officials  are  dismissed,  and  the  imperial  stables  greatly 
reduoed. 

All  this  gives  earnest  that  a  thorough,  reform  In  all  parts 
of  the  OoTemment  service  will  be  carried  out,  and  tbat 
honesty  and  aoonomy  will  prevail,  to  tbe  great  alleviatioa 
of  a  tax-burdened  people  Recently  the  new  Zsmsky  Czar, 
while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies  (over  600)  from 
the  different  provinces,  cities,  classes,  oorporalioss  and  so- 
oieties,  showed  plainly  hia  preference  for  those  of  them 
who  represented  the  people  at  large,  over  the  nobles  aud 
tbe  privileged  olassea  in  general.  The  deputies  of  Hoooow 
ware  greeted  by  him  with  special  kindness.  Among  the 
deputies  admitted  to  the  Court  tor  the  first  time  were  the 
representatives  of  the  peasants  and  those  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  former  fell  on  their  knees  and  offered  to  their  master 
bread  and  salt,  according  to  an  anmsnt  Bnssian  onstom. 

The  head  of  tbe  Slavophiles,  Ivan  Aksakofl;  In  a  recent 
speech  said  :  "It  would  be  unwise  to  hide  from  onrsdves 
lije  tact  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  ;  one  step 
more,  and  we  shall  perish  in  a  bloody  chaos.  We  mnst 
awake  and  throw  away  the  chains  brought  by  as  from 
Europe  A  national  spirit  Is  our  stronghold.  Let  us  pray 
the  Cz 
Onrpe 

power, 
tion  hs 
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)  daoiDg  that  ciTilization  we  have  been  baptized  in  blood. 
:  dMiit  ^^  '^^  inangorated  in  onr  oonntr/  bj  the  bloody  Terror 
e  e  »]k  of  Peter  ;  with  a  blood jr  Terror  it  is  now  terminated  by 
i  i  Ism  ^®  persons  who  act  according  to  the  last  word  of  the 
,,^  ^g    European  civilization." 

,_, .  The  Emperor  of  Bossia  may  probably  begin  his  reign 

I  with  a  serious  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jecta  Any  effort  which  he  makes  for  the  purpose  will  be 
regarded  with  sympathy  and  good  will ;  and  it  may  be 
'  "^  added  that  eventnal  success  would  be  attended  not  only 
_-=m  ^i^jj  approving  recognition,  but  with  genuine  surprise. 
^^^"^  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  at  still  later  periods, 
^'^.  there  was  a  popular  belief  in  idl  European  countries  that 
^2^ :  political  freedom  was  the  proper  remedy  of  almost  all  ex- 
ciCa^  isting  evils,  and  this  produced  unlimited  confidence  in 
-  •  *  the  efi&ciency  of  representative  institutions.  It  cannot  be 
"  *  ^  said  that  the  constitutional  experiments  which  have  con- 
sequently been  tried  have  wholly  failed  ;  but  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  once  regarded  has  in  great 
'I^  measure  subsided.  Few  political  theorists  would  now 
s  anticipate  no  mixed  good  from  the   establishment  of   a 

ri        Bussian  Parliament,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
.  ^  '*        alternative  to  the  continuance  of  absolute  monarchy.    In 
Bussia  the  aristocracy  possesses  little  influence,  and  there 
^'?        is  no  important  middle  class.     The  peasantry  would  take 
•-tf         no  interest  in  any  legislation  which  was  not  exclusively 
.-.'         directed  to    the  improvement  of    their  own  condition, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  landowners.     The 
^  9  numerous  and  powerful  official  classes,  and  the  actual  and 

^^  t         former  students  of  the  Universities,  snpply  no  sufficient 
_^  t         materials  for  a  constitutional  system.     On  the  whole,  the 
*"^         best  instrument  of  Bussian  progress  is  probably  a  wise 
and  beneficent  sovereign.     In  so  vast  an  empire,  power, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature  and  origin,  must  bo  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  loog  as  the 
people  are  not  sufficiently  advanced   to    dispense  with 
'  almost  all  internal  controL     The  task  of  reform  in  Bussia 

is  rendered  more  arduous  by  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
^  taining  the  real  desires  of  the  nation. 

The  Emperor  cannot  disband  the  force  on  which  alone 
*^  he  relies  for  personal  security,  and  for  the  protection  of 

'  life  and  property  ;  and  the  moderation  of  a  police  neces- 

sarily invested  with  large  powers  cannot  always  be  in- 
sured.   It  is  not  even  possible  to  guard  against  treachery 
^  or  incapacity  among  the  guardians  of  society.    Assassins 

are  almost  always  more  than  a  match  for  the  police,  and 
"^  they  sometimes  possess  accomplices  in  their  ranks.     The 

best  precaution  against  abuse  of  power  is  the  appointment 
of  honest  and  prudent  directors  of  the  police  force,  and 
until  lately  it  was  behoved  that  General  Loris  Melikoff 
bad  been  more  successful  than  his  predecessora  It  is  not 
^  known  whether  the  present  Emperor  reposes  the  same 

confidence  with  his  father  in  the  loyalty  and  capacity  of 
the  late  Mmister  of  the  Interior.  The  powers  of  the  police 
cannot  for  the  present  be  advantageously  restricted ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  their  superiors  may  perhaps  restrain  them 
from  the  excesses  which  have  aggravated  their  unavoidable 
unpopularity. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  assailants  of  the  Bussian 
Government  dwell  but  little  on  the  system  of  military  ser- 
vice, which  might  well  be  deemed  an  intolerablo  grievance. 
The  nominal  army  of  the  Empire  numbers  about  two  mil- 
lions ;  and  the  force  in  actual  service  is  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  any  legitimate  purposes.  The  rural  population, 
which  supplies  the  bulk  of  recruits,  is  by  no  means  of  a 
warlike  character,  though  the  soldiers,  when  they  are  once 
•  enlisted,  possess  many  military  qualities. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  IIL  was  supposed,  before  his 
accession,  to  incline  to  a  policy  of  aggression,  wblch  would 


.«« 


require  the  continuance  of  the  present  establishment  of 
the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  has  already 
begun  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  army  would  be  an  obvious  source  of  econ- 
omy. Unless  new  enterprises  of  conquest  are  undertaken, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  incurring  excessive  expense  in 
military  preparations.  Against  foreign  attacks  Bussia  is 
practically  secured ;  and  the  forces  employed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  her  dominion  in  Central  Asia  are  not  numeri- 
cally large.  No  other  great  Continental  State  could  so 
easily  reduce  its  armaments  ;  but  no  such  policy  is  likely 
to  be  pursued  in  any  part  of  the  Continent 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  is  for 
the  present  indisposed  to  external  adventures.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  Bussian  advance  toward  the  Afghan  border 
probably  implies  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Indian  troops  within  the  former  frontier.  At  Constan- 
tinople and  at  Athens  the  representatives  of  Bussia  are 
supposed  to  have  supported  the  compromise  which  has  al- 
ready been  accepted  by  Turkey. 

Six  months  hence,  when  the  period  of  mourning  is  over, 
Alexander  IIL  will  be  formally  crowned  at  Moscow  with 
all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  that  have  become  estab- 
lished as  befitting  the  occasion. 

Meanwhile  much  is  to  be  done.  The  Nihilists,  claiming 
to  be  the  exclusite  government  of  the  country,  have  al- 
ready announced  what  they  demand. 


BEGGARS    IN    ITALY. 
Bv  Junius  Lorraine. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  history  that  no  nations  degenerate 
so  low  as  those  which  have  once  occupied  the  most  ex- 
alted positions.  The  shining  example  of  this  in  modern 
times  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  Italy.  There  was 
not  another  people  which  held  such  sway  over  so  vast  a 
territory  as  the  Italians  under  the  Boman  consuls  and  em- 
perors ;  and,  though  their  influence  grew  dormant  for  a 
period,  it  was  again  revived,  and  exerted  itself  perhaps  in 
a  greater  measure,  though  in  different  channels,  in  the 
days  of  her  merchant  princes  and  diplomatic  experts. 
Now  all  this  is  past,  and  of  Italian  greatness  there  is 
nothing  left  but  dilapidated  ruins.  Like  all  nations  which 
once  were  accustomed  to  rule,  the  instinct  of  labor  is 
utterly  wanting  to  them.  They  prefer  the  tatters  of 
former  glory  to  the  homespun  of  honest  labor.  It  is  thus 
that  begging,  the  exercise  of  which  means  the  discarding 
of  thd  last  remnant  of  manly  principle,  has  come  to  bu 
practiced  so  generally  in  tho  sunny  land. 

Of  course  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  declare  that 
every  member  of  the  lower  classes  begs  in  Italy.  But  tho 
traveler  who  passes  some  time  among  them  will  soon  find 
that  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  The  repulsive  fea- 
tures of  mendicancy  seem  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
Frequency  of  practice  has  familiarized  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  no  longer  recognized.  In  walking 
through  the  country  you  will  be  accosted  for  carikt  almost 
wherever  you  maet  a  human  beiuiif.  You  pass  by  a  peas- 
ant's humble  cabin.  Near  the  door  there  is  a  group  at 
which  you  involuntarily  stop  and  look*  It  is  an  old 
woman  with  a  sleeping  child  oi  her  lap.  Like  all  old 
women  in  Southern  countries,  she  is  ugly,  but  the  child 
is  a  picture  of  loveliness.  Tliere  is  an  air  of  picturesque- 
ness  about  the  two,  in  the  pose,  in  the  colors  of  their  rai- 
ment, and  in  tho  background  to  the  scene.  The  old  lady 
seems  to  be  dozing,  but  no  sooner  does  she  hear  your  step 
than  out  goes  her  hand,  and  you  will  painfully  distinguish 
the  word  "  Cktriia  !*'    Disgusted,  you  move  on  ;  but  she  is 
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not  affactad  in  tbs  leut  Sha  retama  to  dozing,  onl^  in- 
terrnpting  it  nov  and  then  to  bnuh  a  fly  from  the  Infant'e 
faoe. 

Or,  agoio,  70a  ora  Banntering  ftlong  tho  rond.   It  is  hot, 
as  noon  is  approftohing,  and  70a  Iteep  to  one  >ide  bo  as  to 
get  the  Bhad&     As  70a  torn  a  bend,  a  prett<r  little  peasant 
woman  coming  from  the  other  dirootion  meets  7011  faoe  to 
face,  apparently  bringing  her  hoaband,  who  is  working 
somewhere  in  llie  fields,  his  noonday  meal.     She  retnms 
joni  look  of  cnrioiity,  but  without  stopping.     She  has 
alread;  passed  yon,  when,  as  if  by  a  sadden  impnlse,  she 
comes  baok,     Li  an  apropot  tone,  she  addresses  signor. 
The  chances  aie  that  he  does  not  know  mnch  Italian,  bnt 
a  vonderrul  [intelligenoe  will  soon  be  aronsed  in  him  as 
soon  as  he  bears  the  familiar 
word  carila.    No  ?   Signoi  will 
not  give  anything  t  Very  well, 
there's    no    partionlar    barm. 
Was    jnat    passing    by,    and 
thonght  might  as  well  inqaire. 
No  offense — and  she  ia  oS,    Of 
conrse,  she  does  not  saj  all 
this,  bnt  her  air  as  abe  leaves 
yon,  bamming   a  song,  fully 
expresses  it. 

Children  foUoir  the  same 
amiable  enstom.  They  seem 
to  be  bom  with  a  natural  in- 
stinct for  begging.  They  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  an  ezoiting 
game,  nay,  the  boys  may  be 
jnst  at  the  crisis  of  a  flgbt — 
and  everybody  knows  of  what 
momeotoos  interest  that  pas- 
time  is  to  boys  of  all  degrees — 
and  they  will  leave  it  to  try  in 
some  way  to  get  an  alms  from 
yon.  I'oaag  and  middle-aged 
men  do  not  as  a  mle  ptactioe 
the  BtL  Whether  there  is  a 
remnant  of  manliness  in  them, 
or  whether  they  are  too  laxy,  mkomtsitioh  or 


—  J,  j^^  ^  i^j_    Begging,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  the  speedal 
pren^ative  of  old  men.    If  one 
of  those  veterans  gets  hold  of 
yon,  yon  most  indeed  giid  on 
"the  trii^  armor  of  brass"  to 
protect   yonrselt    against   him. 
The  old  gentleman  does  not  ap- 
proach yon  with  that  distingn- 
iehingly  abject  look  so  common 
in  our  nnpoetio  land.     Then  is 
a  >oit  of  dignity  in  the  maoner 
in  which  he  asks  yoa  whether 
yon  have   not  "a  little  some- 
thing" to  spare.  Yon  say"  No." 
But,  bless  yon,  don't  yon  under- 
stand?   He  does  not  want  tha 
aforesaid  "little  something " foe 
nothing — he  means  to  pray  for 
yon.    How  is  thatT   yoa   oaa 
pray  for  yonrseU  ?    Very  true ; 
bat   don't  yon  remember  that 
the  prayers  of  the  poor  are  all* 
powerfid   with    Ood?    And  ha 
goes  on  with  the  persistency  of 
THB  LDK,  ttmiHo                    an  advertising  agent  who  bies 
to  persoade  yon  that  be  ia  pro- 
posing an  exoollent  business  specnlation  to  yon  in  which, 
by  laying  out  a  small  amount  of  capital,  you  are  sure  to 
get  a  fabnlons  return.   8bonld  yoa  still  refuse,  the  veteran 
will  leave  yon  with  a  look  of  compassion  on  his  faoe  to 
find  that  yon  have  so  little  business  instinct  in  you  as  not 
to  go  for  a  good  thing  when  it  is  within  your  reach. 

This  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  begging  in  Italy,  To  tha 
majority  of  the  peasants  it  ia  not  so  much  a  r^pilar  trade 
as  an  occopation  which  serves  to  make  their  leisure  time 
—and  as  a  mle  they  have  a  great  deal  of  it— remunerative 
To  ask  a  man  for  alms  is  to  them  a  commercial  specula- 
tion. It  may  or  may  not  snooeed.  It  not,  there  is  bo 
harm  done^  and  no  loss  to  either  party.  It  it  does,  so 
macb  the  better  for  the  enterpriaing  mendicants    In  tha 


snrnains  asroii  rai  assmmca  or  m  cuaimcx,  m  UISl 
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larger  oiUm  people  invest  in  lottorlM.     In  ths  conntr; 
tlie  Itdliaa  Uket  ohknoes  of  uiotlier  kind,  at  which  ha  riaka 

Bat  it  la  not  alona  omiKig  the  peaaanfiy  wh«T«  begging 
la  found  to  flonriab ;  it  ia  alao  to  be  met  with  among  the 
middle  olassea  in  the  oitiea.    True,  it  ia  ptaotioed  in  a 


(or  cariUx.  She  naa  bowed  down  with  age.  Har  face  waa 
bronsad  and  wrinkled,  and  the  faw  graj  haiia  that  strag- 
gled from  beneath  her  worn  hood  inapired  many  with  pity. 
One  day,  while  orosaing  the  street,  she  waa  knocked  down 
by  a  paaaing  carriage  and  alightly  injured.  She  waa 
taken  to  the  hoapital  for  female  mendioaata.    When  the 


»  rxoDOBOTxi, « 


more  or  lees  disf(niaed  latm,  bnt  the  very  fact  that  it  exiata 
at  all  ia  lamontabla  It  ia  bnt  a  few  months  ago  that  a 
glaring  proof  of  its  exiatenoa  came  to  ligbt  in  Naples,  and 
the  Italian  press  at  the  time  made  it  the  basis  of  bitter  re- 
fleetiona  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  For  some  time  a 
little  old  woman  had  been  noticed  every  day  in  varions 
tboronghfares,  atretobinK  a  shriveled,  trembling  hand  ont 


attendants  began  to  remon  her  fatten  a  surprise  waa  in 
store  for  them.  The  handa  were  found  to  be  coveted  with 
long  gloves,  and  when  they  were  pulled  off  two  delioata 
white  hands  were  exposed.  The  bowed-dowu  appeatanoe 
was  prodaoad  bj  a  strap,  whieh  ran  from  the  neak  to  the 
right  foot.  The  face  waa  painted,  and  the  gray  hairs 
which  had  oaused  so  much  compassion  belonged  to  a  wi^ 
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In  a  word,  the  old  mendicant  was  transformad  into  a  beaa- 
tif ol  yonng  ladj,  the  daughter  of  a  pnblio  o£Soer  who  was 
belieTed  to  be  in  comfortable  cironmstanoea.  Bj  day  she 
was  a  beggar  to  raise  means  of  dressing  herself  more  ex- 
pensively than  her  father  coold  afford,  when  she  received 
his  guests  in  the  evening.  The  authorities  took  hold  of 
the  matter,  and  as  she  swore  that  no  one  of  her  family 
knew  of  her  practice,  she  alone  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment Now,  this  is  a  single  instance,  and,  perhaps,  a 
rather  unusual  one ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  begging  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  under  various  other  disguises 
among  the  middle  classes. 

Akin  to  the  practice  of  begging  are  certain  classes  of 
peddling.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  all 
the  different  grades  from  the  pretty,  picturesque  flower- 
girl,  to  the  lazy,  happy-go-lucky  itinerant  baker  of  waffles, 
who  opens  busiaeaa  wherever  it  suits  his  fancy  ;  but  there 
is  one  class  which  deserves  particular  notice,  and  that  is 
the  ticket  speculators.  Theatre-goers  in  this  country  are 
but  too  well  acquainted  with  that  nuisance,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  mad^  to  exterminate 
him,  still  lives  and  flourishes. 

Now,  the  Italian  ticket  speculator  is  a  fellow  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  He  is  not  aggressive,  nor  insolent,  nor  has 
he  any  desire  of  cheating  you.  His  mode  of  operation  is 
as  easy  as  his  temperament.  He  purchases  a  few  tickets 
at  a  reduced  rate,  and  then  goes  to  the  first  fine  house 
that  he  finds,  raps  at  the  door,  and,  as  the  servant  opens 
the  door,  inquires  politely  whether  the  signora  does  not 
want  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  opera.  As  he  expects, 
the  servant  says  no.  Beppo  thanks  him  kindly  for  the 
information,  and  departs — half-way  down  the  staircase, 
where  he  rests  from  his  exertion,  admires  the  beauty  of 
the  skies,  and  thinks  of  nothing  in  particular.  When  he 
has  fully  recovered  he  walks  up  again,  raps,  and  to  the 
servant's  indignant  question  what  he  wants  now,  he  humbly 
replies  that  he  desires  to  know  whether  the  signora  would 
purchase  some  tickets  now. 

*'But  I  told  you  no,  before,"  bursts  out  the  servant. 

••  Very  well,  let  it  be  no,  then,"  replies  Beppo,  imper- 
turbably,  and  trudges  offl 

Perhaps  he  will  take  a  short  walk,  now,  until  he  finds  a 
shady  comer  to  rest  He  throws  himself  down  at  full 
length,  and  eats  an  orange,  perhaps.  Now,  any  other 
man  would  be  discouraged  by  two  such  pronounced  fail- 
ures, but  Beppo  is  not  He  goes  back  again.  The  ser- 
vant thinks  he  is  a  little  off  his  balance. 

*'  Have  I  not  told  you  twice  that  the  lady  does  not  want 
tickets  ?"  he  exclaims. 

But  Beppo  is  mindful  of  the.  axiom  that  a  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  jirrath,  and  suggests  that  perhaps  the  lady 
bos  changed  her  mind  since  he  was  here  last 

"  Just  go  up  and  ask  her,*'  he  says. 

By  this  persistency  he  finally  induces  the  servant  to  take 
the  tickets  in,  and  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  succeeds  in 
disposing  of  them. 

Such  are  the  Italians.  That  restless  work,  ceaseless 
hurry,  and  attendant  anxiety,  characteristic  of  our  country, 
is  not  to  be  found  there.  The  Italian  of  low  degree  be- 
lieves in  hastening  slowly.  His  wants  are  simple,  and 
easily  satisfied.  Bread,  onions,  fruit  and  perhaps  a  little 
wine,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  his  happiness.  To  fill  the 
cup  to  overflowing,  give  him  the  means  to  gamble  a  little, 
or  to  buy  a  lottery-ticket  He  is  content  to  let  the  sun 
shine  <)n  him  in  tatters,  and  as  far  as  seeking  to  improve 
his  condition  is  concerned,  he  would  as  soon  think  of  that 
as  one  of  onr  millionaires  would  entertain  the  thought  of 
eschanging  places  with  his  coachman.  Happy,  misarable 
people  1 
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Just  half-way  between  Bagdad  (the  capital  of  Mesopo- 
tamia) and  Bassora,  a  city  almost  as  large  as  the  former 
and  situated  on  ttie  right*  bank  about  seventy  milas  above 
the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Sh&tt  el-Arab— as  the  joint  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  called— there  stands, 
close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  an  old  Turkish 
fortress,  known  to  the  natives  of  that  region  as  "  Scroot- 
el-OantiCra." 

The  walls  of  this  fort  are  about  five  feet  thick,  composed 
of  blocks  of  clay,  which  somewhat  resemble  huge  bricks, 
and  were  evidently  manufactured  of  moist  clay  or  loam, 
exposed,  after  having  received  the  requisite  shape,  to  the 
action  of  the  broiling  sun,  which  in  a  short  time  baked 
them  as  hard  as  common  brick. 

The  fortress,  however,  has  been  abandoned  long  aga 
Its  walls  are  rapidly  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  dismally 
solitary  ruins  loom  gloomily  over  the  endless  barren  plains 
all  round,  wrapped  in  grave-like  solituda 

A  short  distance  below  the  fort  is  the  memorable  spot 
where  Alexander  the  Great,  King  of  Macedonia,  the 
famous  conqueror,  intent  upon  invading  India,  crossed  the 
Tigris  with  his  army — portions  of  the  bridge  he  built  for 
that  purpose  being  still  plainly  visible  ou  both  banks  of 
the  river. 

On  the  left  bank,  just  opposite  the  fort  spreads  the 
delta  of  a  ^tributary  of  the  Tigris,  called  Nahr  Me&deli, 
Congetoon,  or  Badi^,  names  given  to  the  same  river  by 
different  tribes  inhabiting  the  Loorian  Desert,  which  ex- 
tends, with  the  Tigris  as  its  southwestern,  and  the  mount- 
ain ranges  of  Pooshty-Kooh  and  Milagaw&n-Kooh  (which 
form  the  frontier  line  between  Persia  and  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia) as  its  northeastern  boundary,  from  the  dismal 
Samargha  swsunps,  near  the  junction  of  the  Eaphrates  and 
Tigris,  to  far  beyond  Bagdad,  and  measures  at  least  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  by  about  sixty  in  breadth. 

Of  the  Nahr  Mendeli,  which  originates  in  the'  mount- 
ains above-mentioned,  and  traverses,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  the  upper  half  of  the  Loorian  Desert  only  the 
sources  and  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  are  as  yet  fully 
known  to  geographers ;  the  remainder  running  through  a 
region  not  as  yet  explored  by  any  civilized  man,  owing  to 
the  extremely  hostile  disposition  evinced  by  its  savage 
X)opulation  toward  all  intruders,  especially  toward  "  non- 
Moslems" — f.e.,  persons  who  do  not  profess  the  Moham- 
medan creed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Loorian  Desert  are  the  very  nu- 
merous tribe  of  "Beni  L&m"  Bedouins,  who  roam  over 
the  whole  territory  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  from 
Bagdad  down  to  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Euphrates;  and  the  "Ablad&ni"  Bedouins — a  tribe  less 
powerful  than  the  former,  and  occupying  the  districts 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pooshty-Eooh  mountain 
range.  A  third,  fortunately  very  small,  tribe  of  uncertain 
nationality,  of  half  Arab,  half  Persian  descent,  are  the  ter- 
rible "Hamawdnd,"  who  wander  about  the  unexplored 
region  along  the  Nahr  Mendeli  and  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Milagaw^-Eooh. 

The  last-mentioned  tribe  is  notorious  throughout  Meso- 
potamia for  its  ferocity  and  reckless  daring.  It  is  a  ttibe 
of  professional  highwaymen,  who  live  entirely  on  plunder, 
and  have  acquired  such  a  questionable  reputation,  that 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  "Hamaw^nd"  actually 
strikes  terror  and  dismay  among  the  members  of  caravans 
traveling  through  any  part  of  the  Loorian  Desert^  no 
matter  how  strong  the  caravan  may  be,  for  in  those  out- 
laws of  the  desert  are  concentrated  the  fighting  propen- 
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sitj  of  ike  bulldog,  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  the  agility  of 
the  monkey,  and  the  canning  of  the  fox.  They  will  never 
leaye  off  dodging  and  haraasing  a  caravan  they  Lave  once 
"spotted,"  nntil  they  have  eeoored  their  prey.  Woe  to  the 
inoantioos  caravan  which  does  not  constantly  keep  a  good 
lookout  by  day  and  night !  Woe  to  the  hapless  stragglers 
who  chance  to  lag  behind  the  main  body  of  the  caravan,  or 
to  lose  their  way  I  Their  doom  is  sealed,  for  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  the  wily  Hamawdnd — perhaps  the  most  expert 
horsemen  and  best-monnted  highwaymen  in  the  world — 
will  be  down  npon  them,  and  never  stop  in  their  work  of 
slaughter  tillnot  a  man,  woman  or  child  is  left  to  tell  the 
tale. 

These  ruffians  were  never  known  to  show  mercy,  nor  to 
ask  for  it ;  indeed,  a  more  desperate  set  of  vagabonds  can- 
not be  found  anywhere.  Yolumes  of  highly  romantic  but 
bloody  stories  are  told  by  the  natives  of  Mesopotamia 
and  southwestern  Persia,  of  the  daring,  ferocity  and  cun- 
ning of  the  dreaded  Hamaw^nd,  who,  obedient  to  their 
lawless  vocation,  will  not  encumber  their  movements  with 
cattle,  nor,  indeed,  animals  of  any  kind,  barring  fleet 
horses  and  ferocious  dogs.  Their  tents  are  composed  of 
a  piece  of  dark-brown  or  black  cloth  of  horse  or  goat's 
hair,  and  of  the  texture  of  thin  packing  canvas,  supported 
by  two  sticks,  scarcely  longer  than  a  broom-handle,  so 
that  the  apex  of  the  tent  rises  barely  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  reason  of  their  using  such  low  tents  is  evi- 
dent :  it  is  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pitch  their  tents  in 
even  the  slightest  depressions  or  hollows  of  the  generally 
flat  desert,  or  behind  the  low  shrubbery  and  tall  grass 
along  the  Nahr  Mendeli,  without  risk  of  having  their 
whereabouts  discovered  by  the  mounted  scouts  of  passing 
caravana 

The  tents  of  the  Hamaw^nd  do  not  weigh  more  than 
about  ten  pounds  each,  and  the  whole  of  their  household 
furniture  consists  of  a  small  copper  cooking  kettle,  a  nar- 
ghlleh  of  the  kind  known  in  the  Orient  as  hobohohle  (a 
very  cheap  kind  of  narghileh,  having  a  scooped-out  cocoa- 
nut  in  lieu  of  the  customary  glass  water-bowl,  or  the  still 
more  expensive  metallic  water-bowl  of  the  narghilehs 
found  among  the  better  classes  of  Orientals,  and  a  stiff 
tube  of  bamboo  instead  of  the  flexible  and  more  costly 
tube  of  the  latter),  a  tooloch  (goatskin  water-bag),  and  a 
few  straw  mats,  or  sheep-skins  (with  the  wool  still  on 
them),  which  constitute  their  bedding.  Every  member  of 
a  Hamaw^nd  family  above  the  age  of  four  years  possesses 
a  horse,  which  is  mounted  by  both  sexes  in  the  same  way, 
that  is,  after  the  manner  of  male  riders.  The  horses  are 
constantly  saddled,  and,  consequently,  always  ready  for 
instant  use. 

The  Hamaw^nd  are  seldom  encamped  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  same  locality,  and  the  booty  made 
in  their  depredations  is  disposed  of  by  the  most  cunning 
members  of  the  tribe,  sent  in  disguise  to  the  frontier  towns 
of  southwestern  Persia,  or  to  those  of  Mesopotamia,  in 
every  one  of  which  they  have  their  '*  fences  *'  or  receivers. 

Though  now  reduced  to  less  than  600  individuals,  all 
told,  they  may  yet  be  said  to  be  invincible,  for  no  army 
can  be  led  against  them  into  that  all  but  totally  barren 
desert,  of  which  they  alone  know  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  rugged  mountains  of  the 
frontier,  across  which  they  can  always  escape  into  Persia, 
if  too  hard  pressed  on  Turkish  territory  ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  ever  the  case,  as  they  are  like  the  atmo- 
sphere, everywhere  and  nowhere,  and  baffle  even  the 
expeditions  of  their  neighbors,  the  '*  Beni  L&m"  and  "Ab- 
ladftmi"  Bedouins,  who  frequently  suffer  from  their 
depredations,  and  would  gladly  earn  the  standing  reward 
of  2,000  piastres  (about  «90)  ofiered  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 


ernment for  every  adult  mile  Hamawend  delivered,  dead 
or  alive,  into  the  hands  of  the  GoTernmeni 

Omar  Pasha,  the  lately  deceased  famous  Oommander-iu- 
chief  of  the  Turkish  armies,  in  his  capacity  of  Governor- 
General  of  Mesopotamia  (1857-58),  being  enraged  at  the 
depredations  of  the  Hamawend,  swore,  in  true  Moslem 
style,  "by  his  beard,"  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
whole  brood  of  the  notorious  marauders  of  the  fronti^, 
and  actually  set  out  one  day  from  Bagdad,  at  the  head  oif 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  which  he  subsequently  divided 
into  many  smaller  corps,  and  penetrated  with  them  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  into  the  inhospitable  waste  re- 
puted to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  *'  vermin,'^  as  he  used  to 
call  the  indomitable  Hamawdnd. 

After  unheard-of  privations  and  sufferings  of  his  troops, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  encircling  a  small  gang  of  the 
tribe,  and  felt  sure  that  not  one  individual  could  escape 
hinu  In  this  expectation,  however,  the  good  pasha  was 
sadly  mistaken*,  for  all  the  able-bodied  men,  women  and 
children  managed  to  give  him  the  slip  during  the  night, 
and  only  about  a  dozen  cripples  and  old  women  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  vengeance  of  the  baffled  lion,  who  caused  them 
to  be  instantly  dispatched. 

With  great  difficulty  the  warlike  pasha  found  his  way 
back  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  where  he  arrived  ut- 
terly disgusted  with  the  result  of  the  expedition,  after  an 
absence  of  about  three  months,  accompanied  by  about 
one-half  of  the  troops  and  horses  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  remainder  having  all  miserably  perished  in  the 
field  from  hunger,  thirst,  sunstroke,  eta ;  and  even  Omar 
himself  narrowly  escaped  at  the  time  from  being,  by  a 
serious  fall  from  horseback,  unceremoniously  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  hourU — ^black-eyed  virgins  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  bodily  perfection,  and  composed  entirely  of 
musk,  seventy-two  of  which  charming  females  are  prom- 
ised as  constant  attendants  by  Mohammed  the  Prophet  to 
every  "true  believer"  (stanch  Moslem)  after  his  (the 
latter's)  death — ue,,  on  his  entrance  into  paradise. 

The  subsequent  Pashas  of  Bagdad,  not  near  as  ambi* 
tious  as  Omar  of  distinguishing  themselves  among  the 
unruly  Hamawend,  contented  themselves  with  offering  a 
"bonus,"  in  addition  to  the  standing  reward,  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  slippery  vagabonds,  and  have  hitherto  quietly 
stayed  at  home,  leaving  it  to  anybody  else  to  exterminate 
them  ;  but  nobody  appears  to  be  particularly  anxious  to 
go  hunting  the  Hamawend,  wherefore  the  latter  continue 
to  this  day  to  figure  as  the  banditti  of  the  Loorian  Desert. 


A  PASSING  SHADOW. 

Maudb  THOBinx>N,  with  ten  thousand  a  year  and  a  splen- 
did estate  in  Warwickshire,  was  far  more  mistrable  that 
dull  October  day,  because  it  was  raining,  than  Carrdl,  the 
meek  companion,  who  was  trying  to  please  her  petulant 
mistress  by  an  account  of  the  vivid  interest  of  some  new 
book. 

"  It's  of  no  use.  Car  I  To  rain  like  this— to-day,  too, 
when  Lawrence  promised  to  come  over  from  Kingston  !" 

•'You  will  forget  the  rain,  if  you  will  only  let  me  read 
you  the  first  chapter  ;  it's  splendid.  Miss  Maude/' persisted 
Carroll,  opening  the  brown  volume. 

Miss  Thornton  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  Ring  for  my  cloak  and  shoes,  Car  ;  I  am  going  down 
to  the  lodge  to  see  nursie." 

«  Miss  Maude  !" 

Miss  Maude  had  turned  to  the  window,  and  was  impetu- 
ously tnpning  the  pane.  She  was  still  young,  with  a 
proud  fire  in  her  iaoe  and  ahimog  tbcoogh  her  dark  eyes, 
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which  wu  more  bewitohing  thui  her  beaot;.     Tali  and 

alight,  Maade  had  inhaiited  a  rars  graoe  of  moretnent 

from  her  mother.    That  mother  tweaty-fonr  jeara  ago  had 

married  the  old  oqnire  for  hie  money.     They  were  both 

dead  now,  lying  together  under  the  giaj  etones  of  the 

ohaneel  pavement,  and  Mando  wai  their  heireeB.     She 

lived  in  ^e  "big  bonae,"  with  an  old  half-witted  annt  and 

her  companion. 

It  was  only  a  iemponuy  arrangement.     Mande  was  en- 
gaged to  he  married  to  her  ooada,  a  dashing  yoong 

officer,  whose  regimentVas  then  stationed  at  Kingston. 

Bhe  was  very 

proad  of  blm, 

and  loved  him 

all  the  better 

for  hia  pover- 

tj ;    for   hers 

waa  a  oatare 

that  felt  al- 
most     too 

keenly  the  joy 

if  giving. 
Lawrence 

waa  very  well 

pleased,  of 

course,  to  have 

the  love  of  the 

heireaa  and  to 

excite  the  en* 

vy  of  all  the 

other  fellows, 

who  didn't  see 

"  what  Mande 

Thornton 

liked   in   her 

yellow -haired 

oouaio." 

Maude  had 
rebell  ed 
flncely  at  hia 

manner  lately. 
It      was     too 

oonrteons,  too 
reserved  for  a 
devoted  lover, 
she  inwardly 
decided ;  and 
it  was  this 
perhaps  that 
upon  that  wet 
day  made  her 
BO  diseontent- 
ed  amid  all 
the  splendor 
of  the  Thorn- 
ton drawing- 
room. 

After  a  few  sharp  words,  Uande  obtained  cloak  and 
shoes,  and  went  out  into  the  rain.  It  waa  coming  down 
more  fiercely  than  ever  on  the  dank  leaves  end  the  soft 
gravel ;  but  she  hastened  onward  bravely  enongb,  down 
the  path  and  aoross  the  bridge,  striking  away  from  the 
main  aventie  to  save  time. 

Passing  Thornton  groacds  from  the  rectory  garden  was 
a  high,  thick  fence  of  lanrcl,  which  ran  for  a  few  hnndred 
yards  in  almost  a  straight  linft  A  new  thonght  atmok 
Mande's  wayward  mind  aa  she  reached  the  fence— she 
wonld,go  and  see  Folly,  the  rector'a  little  danghter,  whom 
Mande  patconized  very  graoefnily. 


Aa  she  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  fence,  nndeoided,  a 
low  voice,  tremnlonawith  pain,  reached  her  from  the  other 
side. 

"Poor  little  Polly  I  It  is  omel  tiiat  fate  should  part 
two  each  loving  hearts." 

It  wss  LawrcQoe  Gary  who  spoke.  Then  name  Polly's 
soft  response  : 

"Never  mind.     Heaven  will  help  na.  Captain  Gary." 
"May  it  help  yon  to  be  patient,  dear  !" 
Mande  heard  no  more.  8ha  hastened  away,  like  a  guilty 
thing,  back  across  the  bridge,  her  breath  commg  in  short 
gasps,     ths 
fever- finah    of 
pain    on    her 
cheeks. 

OaiToll  met 
her  in  th« 
hall,  mildlj 
lepioadhfiU. 

"Tonll  &U 
into  a  con- 
sumption and 
die,  Mina 
Maude,  R  D  d 
then  what  will 
Captain  Oary 
do  ?  I  would 
sooner  havo  a 
tame  elephant 
to  keep  in 
health." 

Miss  Thorn- 
ton threw  oft 
heroloakwiUt 
a  little  bitter 

"Don't  be 
cross,  Car.  I 
waa  a  great 
fool  to  go  oul^ 
t  know.  rU 
go  and  droM 
for  dinner, 
amd  yon  can 
read  that 
book  if  yon 
like,  dear." 

She  haat- 
ened  np-stain 
to  her  room, 
and  rang  tor 
her  maid. 

"  I  will  wear 

my  new  dresa 

Mary ;  and  do 

.«•»  mv     hair     in 

rnra  tbb  bike  or  khclmd  m  1S7L  \,       ,        „ 

coils,  pleaa&  ' 

Mande  looked  queenly  when  she  came  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Bhe  waa  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  aqnare-out 
bodice,  and  rich  laoe  drooping  over  her  pretty  white 
arms. 

"  Tou  look  like  a  piotore.  Miss  Maude  I"  exdumed  Oar- 
roll,  admiringly. 

Mande  smiled,  and  seated  herself  by  the  hearth,  the 
firelight  playing  on  her  prond,  qneenly  faoe,  and  on  her 
Inznriant  hair.  Bhe  sat  there,  silent  and  thonghttnl. 
playing  with  a  pictured  fire-screen,  each  movement  of  her 
white  hand  causing  the  rings  on  her  fingers  to  fiaah 
brightly. 


A   PASaXSQ   SHADOW. 


"OapUia  Gary.r'oried  Oar- 
roU,  at  the  ooniid  of  'wheels  on 
the  drive. 

Mande's  color  roae  a  litUe 
higher,  bnt.sbe  did  not  speak, 
DOt  even  when  Carroll  laid 
Bomething.Abpat  a  book,  and 
left  the  room. 

He  oame  in  nnannoiiDoed — 
a  nuui  fit  twanty-five,  yellow- 
haired,  handsome — a  man  any 
wdman  with  nnclaimed  heart 
might  tuTO  loTod. 

^ode  held  out. her. hand 
with  a  langh.' 

"I  .didn't  expettt  yon  to- 
aightil  Lawrence." 

Ha  took  it  gravely,  bnk  did 
not  attempt  to  kisa  hsr,'.  There 
was  something  in  her  proud 
faoa  whioh  oheoked  him.~ 

"-What  a  dreary  day,  isn't 
it  r  she  said,  in  her  softeat 


lonea,  olaiping  her  hands  ten 
gether  lest  he  should  see  them 
tremble,  and  looking  at  him, 
her  white  lids  drooping  a  little. 

Howbeantifnlahewas!  The 
Boldier'a  faoe  flashed  a  litQe 
with  pride  as  he  looked  at 
this  qaeenly  girl  — his  pro- 
mised wif& 

"  It  is  rather  damp,  my  dar- 
ling," he  retamed,  gayly. 

She  played  with  the  rings 
on  hei  flogers,  loosening  on^ 
a  bright  olnster  of  diamonds, 
and  half  drawing  it  oB. 

"This  old  bonse  is  dieed- 
fnlly  doll.  I  am  utterly  miser- 
able—utterly  misenble  1" 

"  Mande  1"  her  lover  cried, 
in  grave  reproaoh. 

Her  ayes  flashed  as  she 
looked  np  at  him  proudly. 

"Don't  yon  think  it  mnst 


■  BtmsiB,  DatTtva  f*ok  r 


be  doll,  with  two  old  women 
for  my  oompauions  7" 

He  bent  over  her  eagerly. 

"It  mnst  be  dnil,  dear,  I 
know.  Don't  spend  the  Win- 
ter here,  Let  it  form  onr 
honeymoon,  passed  in  annnj 
Italy,  my  darling," 

Her  prond  hps  qniTered  with 
pain,  bat  she  laoghed  b'ghtly. 

"  I  ahall  not  spend  the  Win- 
ter here,  I  am  going  abroatt 
—to  Paria;  I  have  friend» 
then^  end  I  shall  aee  a  littleof 
the  worid.  I  do  not  know  my 
own  heart,  lAwnnoe." 

Lawrenoa  tdt  hia  lip  viUi 
annoyanoa, 

"  I  scarcely  nnderalaa^j 
yon  are  in  a  strange 
night." 
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She  went  on  reoklesalj,  twisting  that  bright  betrothal 
ring, 

"  It  was  scarcely  fair  to  claim  my  promise  so  soon,  Law- 
rence— ^I  am  fettered  before  I  know  anything  of  the  world's 
real  life.  They  may  be  golden  chains  to  yon  ;  to  me,  they 
are  simply  galUng. " 

The  insulting  words  stuog  him  to  the  qniuk. 

*'  FbtterSf  do  you  call  your  words  of  promise  ?  I  haye 
no  wish  to  chain  yon,  Maude — Miss  Thornton,  if  yon  will," 
he  letomed,  hotly. 

She  rose  np,  playing  carelessly  with  her  rings. 

''They  are  fetters  —  easily  broken,  though,  when  no 
loTC  binds  the  links  together.  There— take  back  your 
nng." 

She  slipped  it  off  and  held  it  out,  laughing  the  while. 
He  clasped  her  wrist,  and  the  ring  dropped  between  them. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  playing  with  me  ?  It 
liaB  gone  too  far  for  a  joke." 

"  Loose  my  arm,  Oaptain  Gary — you  hurt  me.  I  tell 
you  my  promise  has  become  a  galling  chain.  I  like  you, 
you  know,  but  not  well  enough  to  give  up  better  chances 
in  life.  I  am  handsome,  I  have  ten  thousand  a  year.  A 
oaptain  in  a  marching  regiment  is  not  a  good  partC* 

"For  heaven's  sake,  stop  I"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely. 
*'I  won't  reproach  you,  Maude — I  am  glad  you  have 
dropped  your  mask.  You  are  not  worthy  of  an  honest 
man's  love  !  I  will  crush  mine  as  I  crush  this  bauble !" 
He  stamped  upon  the  glittering  diamonds  with  his  heel  as 
he  spoke. 

*'  For  shame  I  You  have  spoiled  a  ring  worth  the 
rector's  yearly  income,"  she  exclaimed,  lightly. 

But  he  heeded  not  the  words  in  his  angry  pain.  He 
caught  the  girl's  hands  in  his  with  no  gentle  clasp,  and 
looked  sternly  in  her  face. 

**  Heaven  help  and  pity  you,  Maude  1  The  triumphs 
you  covet,  the  rank  you*  may  gain,  wUl  turn  to  ashes  at 
your  touch.  I  know  you  love  me.  Nay,  let  your  eyes 
droop  ;  I  know  their  secret— you  have  let  me  read  it  often 
enough.  And  now  I  say  heaven  forgive  you  for  the  words 
you  have  spoken  this  night,  and  for  the  solemn  promise 
you  have  lightly  broken  i" 

He  wrung  her  hands  and  strode  out  of  the  room,  his 
heart  beating  fiercely  with  pain  and  anger. 

With  a  low,  heaxt-broken  cry  Maude  dropped  upon 
her  knees,  and  covered  her  face  ^om  the  light. 

Miss  Carroll,  coming  in,  found  her  sobbing  wildly. 
The  companion  knelt  down  and  put  her  hands  tenderly 
round  her. 

*'Miss  Maude,  dear  Miss  ^Maude,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Where  is  Oaptain  Gary  V 

Maude  put  up  her  hands  with  a  passionate  gesture. 

*'  He  is  gone,  Oar.  He  will  never  come  back  any  more. 
He  doesn't  love  me.  Oar." 

"  Not  love  you  1"  echoed  OarroU,  in  high  disdain. 

"  He  doesn't  —  he  seeks  my  money  I"  And  Maude 
sobbed  out  the  whole  wretched  story  —  the  whispered 
words  behind  the  laurel  fence,  and  her  own  hard  words  to 
Lawrence. 

**  Didn't  yon  tell  him  what  you  had  heard  ?" 

"  Tell  him  ?"  questioned  Maude,  her  face  flushing  hotly. 
•'No,  indeed  1" 

*'  Then  you  ought  to  have  done  so.  Miss  Maude.  Many 
a  heart  has  been  broken  by  keeping  back  something  that 
might  have  cleared  up  all  trouble.  Listen,  Miss  Maude, 
dear.  I  am  nearly  forty,  and  my  hair  is  gray  ;  but  twenty 
years  ago,  there  wasn't  a  bright^  face  or  a  lighter  heart 
than  mine  in  all  the  village.  I  was  engaged  to  a  young 
doctor,  and  we  loved  each  other  dearly.  I  was  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  yon  know,  and  we  lived  in  the  rectory. 


for  the  living  was  in  the  hands  of  some  canon^  and  my 
father  was  curate-in-charge." 

Maude  moved  her  head  impatiently.  What  were  the 
loves  and  sorrows  of  these  people  to  her,  in  her  supreme 
grief  ?    Miss  OarroU  went  on  hastily  : 

"  Well,  we  were  engaged ;  and  one  day  that  we  had  ar- 
raeged  to  go  to  a  picnic,  some   miles  away,  John  came 
over,  looking  troubled.    He  had  to  go  on  business  to  the 
town,  and  couldn't  join  us  at  the  picnia    I  was  very  sorry, 
but  did  not  think  much  of  it  till  Lizzie  To  well,  one  of  my 
friends,  told  me  a  long  story  of  some  young  lady  John 
went  to  see — some    beauty   of    the    neighboring^    town. 
Jealousy  is  a  strange  thing.  Miss  Maude.     It  makes  one 
think  the  worst  of  our  dearest  and  best    I  accused  him 
bitterly.     He  was  proud  at  flrat,  and  angry  ;  but  then  he 
begged  me  to  tell  him  alL     I  wouldn't,  and  we  parted  in 
anger — ^in  anger,  Miss  Maude — and  I  never  saw  him  again 
till  I  looked  on  his  dear  dead  face.     He  was  stricken  by  a 
fever,  and  died." 

Miss  Oarroll's  voice  dropped.     Over  the  dreary  plain  of 
twenty  years  the  flood  of  pain  was  surging  again* 

"  Poor  dear  old  Oar  1"  Maude  exclaimed,  rousing  her- 
self.    '*  I  am  so  sorry." 

The  companion  wiped  her  faded  eyes  tremblingly. 

"  Heaven's  will  be  done.  Miss  Maude ;  but  it's  of  no  nse 
to  mistake  our  foolish  pride  for  the  Almighty's  will,  dear. 
I  wish— I  wish  you  had  told  Oaptain  Gary." 

Maude  rose  up,  shaking  out  the  folds  of  her  dress,  witb 
an  impatient  sigh. 

"  Go  and  have  your  dinner,  dear,  and  send  me  a  cup  of 
tea — ^nothing  else." 

Miss  OarroU  kissed  the  beautiful  heiress,  and  went 
briskly  away.  After  seeing  that  the  aunt  had  all  she  re> 
quired,  and  sending  the  tea  to  Maude,  the  companion 
took  a  well-worn  cloak  from  her  wardrobe,  and  left  the 
housa  It  was  still  raining,  but  the  wind  had  gone  down, 
and  thick  mists  shadowed  the  meadows  round  the  rectory. 

Miss  OarroU  walked  quickly  up  the' garden  path  and 
puUed  the  bell,  half  hidden  among  the  ivy  leaves.  She 
was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  rectory,  and  the  servant 
ushered  her  at  once  into  the  parlor.  The  lamp  was  bum- 
ing  low,  and  PoUy's  piano  was  shut  Polly  herself,  with 
a  little  conscious  color,  came  forward  to  receive  Miss  Car- 
rolL  She  had  been  standing  at  the  fireplace  talking  to 
Lawrence  Gary. 

"  Give  me  your  cloak  ;  it  is  wet" 

She  took  hold  of  it  and  carried  it  out  of  the  room. 

The  little  companion  hesitated  a  moment  Slie  was  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  the  grand,  taU  soldier.  But  love  conquered 
fear.  She  went  up  to  him,  her  face  flushing  and  her  voice 
trembling,  but  strong  in  her  purpose. 

"  Oaptain  Gary,  Miss  Maud  is  breaking  her  heart  about 
you.  She  thinks  you  love  PoUy.  She  heard  you  say 
something  this  afternoon." 

A  great  light  came  into  Lawrence's  face. 

"Thank  heaven  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  PoUy  came  back, 
saying: 

"  Sit  down.  Miss  OarroU ;  mamma  wUl  be  down  in  a 
moment  Oaptain  Gary's  horse  became  lame  whUe  driving 
from  the  hall,  and  he  is  going  to  stay  hare  to-night" 

"  Yes — ^no — ^that  is,"  exclaimed  the  young  officer,  ex- 
citedly, "  I  am  going  back  to  the  hall— I  have  forgotten 
something." 

H6  left  the  room,  and  PoUy  turned  up  tiie  lamp  and  sat 
down  to  her  needlework.    PoUy's  eyes  were  red. 

"  You  have  been  crying,**  said  Miai  OarrolL 

"Yes,  I  have,"  the  girl  admitted,  frankly  ;  "  I  am  Ttiy 
miserable.    Oharlie — ^you  know  Oharlie  ?" 

"No." 
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P0II7  blushed.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  tell  Miss 
Carroll — she  was  eyery  one's  confidante. 

"He  is  in  Captain  Gary's  regiment,  and  tiieyare  or- 
dered abroad  to  India.  Captain  Gary  was  very  kind.  He 
came  to  tell  me  to-day,  as  Charlie  couldn't  leave." 

" But  who  is  Charlie  ?    I  have  never  heard  of  him." 

"  He  is  lieutenant  Tillaon,  and  I  am  engaged  to  him," 
said  Polly,  with  a  little  dignity. 

''Ah,  I  understand.  Poor  little  girl  1  India  is  a  long 
way  off— Captain  Gary  won't  go  ?" 

*'No.  I  suppose  not,"  said  Polly,  with  a  smile  that 
proved  Captain  Gary  had  kept  his  counsel 

Maude  had  drunk  her  tea,  and  was  moodily  watching  the 
glowing  embers,  her  tears  falling  unchecked,  when  the 
door  was  pushed  open  by  an  eager  hand,  and  Lawrence 
Gary  entered  again.  He  was  very  dose  to  her  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Maude,  don't  let  us  be  foolish  children  and  quarrel 
for  nothing." 

Maude  dashed  away  her  tears  proudly. 

"  I  thought  you  were  at  Kingston,  Captain  Gary." 

**  No ;  my  horse  became  lame,  and  I  had  to  stop  at  the 
rectory.  Polly  is  in  sad  trouble,  Maude.  Charlie  Till- 
son,  her  betrothed  husband,  goes  to  India  next  month — 
the  regiment  has  received  orders;  and  I  stopped  to  tell 
her  this  afternoon.  I  had  intended  to  tell  you  of  our 
going  to  India,  but— '" 

"  Oh,  Lawrence,  you  are  not  going !" 

Captain  Gary  could  have  laughed  as  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

''  You  foolish,  foolish  girl  1  Did  you  think  I  could  love 
any  one  but  you  ?  Ob,  Maude,  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
speak  to  me  again  as  you  did  just  now  1" 

She  clasped  her  hands  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  Forget  and  forgive,  Lawrence  ;  I  was  mad  with  pain 
and  jealousy.    It  was  my  love  that  made  me  so«bitter." 

He  held  her  dose  in  his  arms. 

"  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  both  of  us,  darling.  It  might 
have  wrecked  our  lives  for  years,  if  not  for  ever.  But  for 
the  laming  of  my  horse  I  should  have  gone  to  India  think- 
ing you  a  false  woman,  Maude." 

"  Hush !"  she  said,  softly.  "  After  all,  it  is  only  A  Pass- 
ing Shadow." 

BOOKS  AND  THEIR  ORIGm 

As  TO  the  origin  of  books  or  writings,  those  of  Moses 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  andent  that  are  extant  Of  the 
rest,  the  oldest  are  the  poems  of  Homer.  Several  sorts  of 
materials  were  used  formerly  for  making  books  :  plates  of 
lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks,  stone  and  wood 
were  the  first  materials  employed  to  engrave  such  things 
upon  as  men  were  desirous  to  have  transmitted  to  thdr 
posterity.  The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  were  afterward  used.  Wax  and  even  leather  were 
introduced  into  use,  especially  the  skins  of  goats  and 
sheep,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared  ;  then 
linen,  silk,  and  at  last  paper  came  into  use. 

The  first  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  tables, 
but  as  flexible  matter  came  to  be  written  upon  it  was  found 
more  convenient  to  make  books  in  the  form  of  rolls. 
These  were  composed  of  several  sheets  fastened  to  each 
other,  and  then  rolled  around  a  stick,  the  whole  making  a 
kind  of  colmmn  or  cylinder.  Books  have  been  termed 
''the  remedier  of  the  mind."  The  famous  and  learned 
Dr.  Parr  observed  that  he  considered  them  a)  the  pride  of 
his  youth,  the  employment  of  his  riper  years,  and,  per- 
haps, the  best  solace  of  his  declining  life.    Dr.  Johnson 


advised  young  people  never  to  be  without  a  book  in  their 
pocket,  to  be  read  at  bye  times,  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  bbser-ving  at  the  same  time  that  mndi  of  hia 
own  knowledge — and  that  was  vast,  indeed — had  been  in 
this  manner  acquired. 


DYING  OP  JOY. 

Becently,  near  Pompeii,  Signer  Ruggero  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  trace  the  line  of  the  seacoast,  prior  to  the 
eruption  which  destroyed  that  city.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine some  facts  as  to  the  Island  of  Bevigliano,  he  made 
fresh  excavations  in  a  field  belonging  to  Barone  Valiante, 
half-way  between  the  Porta  Stabiana  and  the  coast  Here 
a  group  of  buildings  was  found,  perhaps  a  bathing  estab- 
lishment, with  more  than  twenty  rooms,  gayly  decorated 
with  paintings.  Here  a  band  of  thirty-six  Pompeians  took 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  eruption,  hoping  to  take  to 
the  boats  ;  the  fury  of  the  sea,  however,  deprived  the  fngi- 
tives  of  their  last  chance  of  salvation.  They  were  all 
buried  alive ;  their  skeletons  were  found  mixed  together 
as  they  fell  in  the  last  struggle  for  dear  life,  and  for  a  last 
breath  of  air.  They  were  wealthy  people.  Together  with 
their  bones,  the  following  objects  lay  scattered  on  the  floor : 
five  bracelets,  six  pairs  of  earrings,  two  necklaces,  one 
chain,  one  brooch,  seventeen  finger-rings,  fourteen  coins 
of  gold,  one  looking-glass  (fancy  a  girl  thinking  of  her 
looking-glass  in  such  a  desperate  fiight !)  and  two  hundred 
and  eight  coins  of  silver,  besides  numbers  of  engraved 
stones,  cameos,  pearls  and  bronze  coins.  Barone  Yaliante, 
the  owner  of  the  place  and  its  contents,  could  not  endure 
such  an  eruption  of  gold  and  silver,  and  died  within  a  few 
hours  after  it  took  place. 


THE  FIRST  DAILY  PAPER. 

The  British  journal  entitled  to  this  description  was  The 
Daily  Courant^  commenced  on  March  11th,  1702,  by  "  £. 
Mallet,  against  the  Ditch  at  Fleet  Bridge,"  a  site  we  pre- 
sume very  near  that  of  the  present  office  of  the  Times.  It 
was  a  single  page  of  two  columns,  and  professed  solely  to 
give  foreign  news,  the  editor  or  publisher  moreover  as- 
suring his  readers  that  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to 
give  any  comments  of  his  own,  "supposing  other  people 
to  have  sense  enough  to  make  refiections  for  themselves." 
Evidently  "leader  writers,"  so  conspicuous  in  all  our 
newspapers,  were  then  not  in  request ;  but  the  worthy 
editor*s  remark  looks  somewhat  odd,  not  to  say  cynical, 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  year  1881. 

The  Daily  Courani  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  Samud 
Buckley,  "  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dolphin  in  Little  Britain, 
and  in  1735  was  absorbed  in  Hie  Daily  Oazdfeer. 


t» 


The  apparent  length  of  time  depends  largdy  upon  dr- 
oumstances.  If  we  live  a  quiet,  unexciting  Hfe,  time 
passes  with  alarming  rapidity.  Last  Sunday's  sermon 
seems  much  further  away  after  a  week's  absence  than 
after  a  week  of  customary  experience  at  home.  Not  only 
does  an  event  appear  to  take  up  different  distances  because 
separated  from  the  present  by  seemingly  unequal  inter- 
vals^the  very  fact  that  the  one  interval  has  been  filled 
with  exdting  impresdons,  the  other  with  comparativdy 
quiet  ones,  serves  to  give  the  mental  image  of  the  event  a 
difBsrent  degree  of  vividness  and  distinctness  in  the  two 
cases.  Our  meutd  development  is  not  only  a  process  of 
retention  of  the  old,  it  is  a  process  of  displacement  of  the 
old  by  the  new.  The  more  interesting  or  exdting  the 
new,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  old  tend  to  disappear. 


AT  STILLWATER   FABU.  lit 

AT  STILLWATER  FARM. 


A  snDDXK,  alight  tremor,  a  qniok,  eanTnlaiTO  start,  aim- 
nlbuuoasl;  %  raprwaed  aareaiu  from  ttrentr  women,  & 
oraah,  and  Uian  darknaia.  That  vu  ftU  I  knew  of  the 
r^lrokd  Aoddent ;  uid  OTea  that  much  I  did  not  kokU  for 
t,  long,  loBg  tim& 

When  I  waa  fint  awnn  of  mToelf,  I  laj  in  a  dalioiona 
hftlf-tmnoa  of  ina&bla  qniot  of  mind  uid  body.  Borne 
awaet,  freah  aoenta  seamed  wafted  toward  ma  in  intermit- 
taat  bn«th«  of 
balmy  wind.  I 
felt  vagaely  that 
thera  mnat  bo 
roNB  and  beea 
oat  whero  tbs 
aanahiae  lay  in 
languid,  miaty 
sottnen.  Afain^ 
humming  aoond 
reaehed  mei  It 
may  have  bean 
thia  that  anr- 
ronnded  mo  with  , 
all  tha  deep,  nab 
life  of  Bommer- 
tirao,  anggeating 
fiiat  the   ^wiog 


atoaeo,  and  dusky  rod  speara  of  llTorwort  pioroo  thiongh 
the  rotting  leaveai 

Bnt  if  anah  thonghta  mado  part  of  my  silent  oontaat, 
thay  fliokeiad  through  my  mind  as  aimlaaaly  as  motos  in 
the  yellow  sonbeam  ;  and  ^wseatly  all  was  loet  again  in 
peaoefnl  dorknoM. 

Ths  next  time  that  existenoe  made  its^  felt,  I  saw  that 
it  was  OTOoini^  The  window  was  open,  and  throngli  it  I 
saw  long,  narrow  ahadowa,  atreakiog  a  giaasy  hillsidih 
where  were  trees  and  flowera. 


whito  of  olovar- 
Qelds,  where  bass 
were  bosy ;  then, 
ia  idlo  aaqaanoe^ 
X  saw  rnminant 
oowsi  knoo-doep 
in  anaoalent, 
thisk  gtMses,  ta  i 
stopping  in  Iho 
oleor,  dark  -  bod- 
ded,  alow-flowing 
water,  ooming 
homo  in  tho  ailrsr 
cdoaa  of  gjIdoB 
day ;  aaw  then 
tangled  Tinea  and 
large,     taralahad 

yellow-  frlugod 
honpyaneUe  ;  ii^ 
tense,  pale  skie% 
with  high-float- 
ing, Boft  little 
olonda  {  mnmtt^ 
oos  elms  and 
beeoh-trooa; 
long,  dnsty  laoei^ 
aqd  thiek-blo^ 
oomod  badge* 
rowa;  yellow 
oonshine  lying  on 
waving  fields  of 
lanoe-leaved.    i 


oora; 
shady  spota  in 
the  aocret  places 
of  woody  Tales, 
where,  year  after 
year,  tho  lioheua 
creep  gray  on  tlie 
ToL  XL,  No.  6—42. 
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Two  ohildren  played  there  together.  I  heard  them 
laaghing  gleefully,  and  watched  their  flying  shadows  fol- 
low them»  as  they  ran  across  the  lawn.  A  placid-looking 
lady  sewed  beside  the  window.  She  glanced  now  and 
tlien  at  ^e  children  and  smiled.  Some  one  came  in  and 
spoke  to  her  softly,  and  she  answered  in  the  same  gentle 
monotone,  but  I  understood  nothing ;  and  immediately, 
without  a  flicker,  my  spark  of  oonsdonsness  went  ont 

Then  another  vision.  Shaded  lamplight  now,  a  soft 
gloom  enveloping  all  the  room,  except  the  bright  drcnm- 
f  erence  on  the  table  where  the  lamp  was  placed.  A  gen- 
tleman and  the  lady  of  my  former  dream  beside  the  table. 
I  noticed  now  that  the  lady's  face  was  concerned  and  per- 
plexed. A  nust  that  I  was  nnconscioos  of,  until  it  seemed 
aU  at  once  to  fall  from  around  me,  dissipated,  and  some 
words  they  spoke  conveyed  vague  ideas  to  me.  It  was  the 
lady*s  voice  that  said  : 

"It  is  so  inexpressibly  pitiful,  Frederick,  to  think  how 
some  heart  somewhere  may  be  broiiking,  in  ignorant 
anguish,  uncertain  and  tortured ;  and  that  she  should  lie 
here,  breathing  her  life  away  among  strangers,  that,  how- 
ever kiad,  are  only  strangers  after  all  Perhaps,  even  in 
her  unconsciousness,  hungering  for  the  familiar  voice  and 
touch  ;  blindly  wearying  for  she  knows  not  what,  that  is 
beloved  and  absent" 

The  lady  lifted  her  handkerchief  io  her  eyes,  and  I  un- 
derstood that  she  was  weeping.  I  pitied  her  idly,  and  her 
of  whom  she  spoke  ;  but  the  glimmer  of  the  rings  on  her 
uplifted  hand  amused  me.  It  annoyed  me  that  the  gentle- 
man should  draw  her  hand  away. 

« Don't  cry,  Carrie,"  he  said ;  "you  have  done  all  you 
could.    There  is  no  clew  whatever  ?" 

•*  None  in  the  world  I" 

These  the  mist  rose  again,  and  I  knew  nothing  more. 

It  may  have  been  the  next  day,  or  many  days,  after 
these  intermittent  flashes  of  conscioosness,  that  I  woke  to 
realities.  It  was  not  by  degrees,  but  suddenly,  as  one 
starts  feverishly,  broad  awake,  on  a  bright  Jtme  morning, 
and  finds  that  the  sun  has  not  waited  for  him,  that  birds 
sing  and  roses  bloom  while  he  sleeps,  and  that  all  the 
world  is  throbbing  with  the  life  with  which  he  is  just  re- 
clothed. 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  singpilar  sensation  of  giddiness, 
a  sound  in  my  ears  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  an  un- 
accountable thrill  of  horror  and  fear.  I  started  up  on  my 
elbow,  and  called  aloud  : 

*•  Begy — Regy,  darling  I  where  are  you  ?"  my  voice 
sounding,  even  to  myself,  unnatural,  faint  and  forced,  and 
almost  dying  away  before  the  words  were  pronounced. 

The  lady  I  had  seen  twice  before  came  noiselessly  to  the  | 
bedside,  and  drew  me  back  upon  the  pillows,  smoothing 
my  forehead  with  a  cool,  soft  touch.  She  <nade  me  no 
reply,  nor  did  she  look  as  if  she  understood  my  question. 
The  painless,  easy  tears  of  utter  weakness  fell  down  my 
cheeks. 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me,"  I  murmured,  with  strange 
difficulty,  "  where  Begy  \bV  ^ 

"Tour  brother,  my  child  ?"  said  the  lady,  doubtfully, 
and  very,  very  khidly.  But  she  went  on  without  giving 
me  time  to  answer:  "You. .must  not  talk  at  present^  my 
love.  You  are  better  now,  but  you  have  been  ill  tor  a 
long  time.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  better,  but  you 
must  not  talk  just  yet ;  in  a  day  or  two  you  shall  say 
whatever  you  please.  Bat  now  you  must  be  good^  and 
qaiet,  that  you  may  be  well  the  sooner." 

She  coaxed  me  as  if  I  were  a  child,  and,  like  a  child,  I 
wept  silently,  and  murmured  again  that  I  would  be  quiet 
if  she  would  only  tell  me  where  my  darling  brother  was. 
The  lady  said  that  he  was  well,  but  that  I  must  not  talk 


any  more ;  that  he  was  very  well,  but  that  I  must  be  still 
and  go  to  sleep.    And  subnussiTely  I  lay  stUL 

The  days  went  by  as  in  a  dream.  Gentle  miniatrfttion 
soothed  every  hoar  of  pain ;  kind  faces  were  always  about 
me,  whose  strangeness  had  vanished  before  I  was  well 
enoogh  to  know  that  they  had  ever  been  strange ;  the  long 
vigils  of  the  night  were  kept  by  the  same  tireless  watch- 
ers, who  for  all  these  days  folflUed  my  wishes  ere  I  was 
myself  aware  of  theuL  But  always,  if  I  asked  a  question, 
I  was  confronted  with  kind  words  that  told  me  nothing, 
but  that  won  me  back  to  the  easy  quietude  of  alow  con- 
valescence. 

But  now  a  month  had  passed,  and  I  was  yet  at  Still- 
water Farm,  and  I  knew  alL  I  knew  that  my  Begy — my 
darling,  my  sunny-haired  treasure,  my  one  link  with  life 
and  love,  heaven  had  taken  from  me.  They  had  told  me 
how  he  lay  beside  me  in  my  arms,  dead,  and  beautifnl  in 
death,  when  we  had  been  found  amidst  the  frightful  wreck 
of  Ufa  Me,  these  kind  people  had  taken,  supposing  it 
would  be  but  for  an  hour  or  two  at  most ;  and  they  had 
laid  my  little  brother  beneath  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the 
country  churchyard,  beside  two  darlings  of  their  own. 

When  I  rose  from  my  knees  beside  his  grave  that  day, 
the  soft  July  twilight  was  already  spread  over  the  world. 
But  a  rose-red  flush  still  lingered  in  the  west,  and  found 
a  faint  reflex  on  the  tall,  narrow  stones,  white  once,  but 
bearing  now  the  stains  of  the  kind  years  that  had  softened 
the  grief  of  those  who  wept  over  them.  In  the  east  the  sky 
was  white  with  the  coming  moon  ;  some  faiat,  large  stars 
flickered  through  the  pale  atmosphere.  A  low  wind  moved 
down  the  hillside  upon  which  the  graveyard  was  placed, 
whispering  faintly  amongst  the  tall,  tremulous,  weedy 
grasses,  that  pushed  up  thick  and  pitif  al  beside  the  humble 
stones.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  brook  murmured 
along  its  stpny  bed,  hidden  by  the  dark  line  of  low  trees 
that  marked  its  co^urse.  A  silence,  inexpressibly  sweet 
and  kindly,  seemed  to  descend  from  the  bending,  softly 
gray  heaven,  filling  the  whole  air  with  unspoken  benedic- 
tions. I  stood  in  a  half  dream,  that  had  in  it  full  as  much 
peace  as  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Percival,  the  mistress  of  Stillwater  Farm — touching 
my  arm,  awoke  me  with  a  start. 

"  Gome,  my  love ;  it  is  growing  late  1    You  are  not 
strong  yet,  you  know." 

We  said  little  as  we  followed  the  ill-marked  footpath  that 
led  from  the  side  gate  across  the  hill ;  and  we  paused,  in 
our  own  despite,  on  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  that  spanned 
the  brook.  In  this  deep  hollow  it  was  almost  quite  dark. 
Some  small  willows  bent,  over  the  water,  touching  the  rip- 
pled surface  lovingly  with  their  long,  slim  fingers — "  the 
dryad  in  them  with  tbe  naiad's  heart "  leaning  hunger- 
ingly  toward  the  stream  that  complained  for  her.  Some 
stones  that  dotted  the  shallow  rivulet  lifted  themselTes 
above  its  green  and  damp;  small  wavelets  fretted  past 
them,  making  patches  of  fine  white  foam  and  miniature 
pools  on  the  quiet  side  down-stream.  Pale-gieen,  broad- 
leafed  weeds,  and  slim,  wavering  rushes,  stooped  from  the 
bank,  and  sent  up  their  dewfall  incense  of  vague,  moiit 
odors.  The  moon,  a  little  higher  now,  looked  curiously 
in  through  the  plumy  willows,  and  tipped  the  upper  leaves 
with  pale,  flickering  silver,  sending  no  light  yet  into  tbe 
cool,  fragrant  gloom  in  which  we  stood.  One  bright  star 
jast  above  us  fotmd  out  the  secret  of  the  pool  in  the  one 
deep  curve  of  the  bank,  and  set  its  image  like  a  gem  upon 
its  bosom,  v 

"I  know  it  is  too  sweet  to  leave,"  said  Mrs.  Perdval,  is 
the  voice  that  is  between  a  sigh  and  a  smile  ;  "  but  I  most 
think  for  you.  Oome,  Miriam  1  what  are  you  thinking  of, 
child  ?    Bat  don't  look  at  me  with  those  eerie  eyes  of 
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yotin— not  here,  at  least  I  You  don't  look  mortal  1  I 
hall  expect  to  see  you  rise  above  mj  head»  melting  awaj 
into  a  white  mist,  and  mixing  with  the  vapors  that  are 
lying  all  along  this  hollow." 

••Not  willingly,  at  leasts"  I  answered,  smiling. '  "My 
thoughts  are  altogether  hnman  and  proper,  believe  me.  I 
was  only  thinking  how  good  you  are— how  very  good  you 
have  all  been  to  me.  Do  you  know  that  all  my  past  life 
seems  a  dream  ?  And  Stillwater  Farm,  and  yourself,  and 
your  brother,  Mr.  Frederick,  and  the  children,  tbe  only 
place  and  people  I  have  ever  known !  I  was  just  remem- 
bering— but  only  as  one  remembers  in  a  dream— all  the 
things  that  used  to  trouble  me,  and  the  hopes  that  har- 
assed me,  because  they  were  so  much  more  fears  than 
hopes.  Now  I  think  of  May  and  Annie,  of  the  little  new 
ducks  and  chickens,  of  whether  the  turkeys  have  taken 
their  grains  of  pepper,  and  if  the  ducks  have  gone  off  with 
Mrs.  Judith's  ducks.  It  is  so  delicious  to  me — so  quiet 
and  peaceful  I  But  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  it  is  so 
— ^what  a  heavenly  icdand  I  seem  to  have  been  stranded  on 
for  a  little  time  I  Only  think,  that  I  have  scarcely  con- 
cerned myself  about  the  letter  I  have  been  waiting  for ; 
and  yet  how  much  depends  upon  it  1" 

"  You  will  get  it  to-night,  my  dear— of  course  you  will  I" 
said  Mrs.  Perdval,  speaking  in  that  voice  of  cheerful 
propheoy  that  almost  carries  assurance  of  good.  "And  it 
will  contain  the  very  news  you  wish  to  hear.  But  sup- 
pose it  does  not — what  then  ?  It  will  make  no  great  differ* 
ence,  after  alL  Walk  faster,  Miriam,  dear  I  It  is  dark. 
I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Judith  would  say  to  me  for  keep- 
ing you  out  so  long." 

We  hurried  on.  But  all  the  way  up  the  ascent  on  the 
other  side  the  brook,  up  the  moonlight-besprinkled  ave- 
nue, after  we  had  passed  the  boundary  of  the  grounds,  I 
was  pondering  her  last  words  to  me,  "What  difference 
would  it  make,  after  all  l"  Alas  I  what  difference  would 
it  not  make  I 

"  There  I  yonder  is  Frederick  in  the  sitting-room," 
said  Mrs.  Percival,  glancing  through  the  open  window. 
"Hungry,  and  waiting  for  his  tea,  I  know ;  and  ponder- 
ing the  inscrutable  nature  of  women  who  forget  supper- 
time.  Miriam,  my  dear,  never  forget  supper-time  when 
you  are  mistress  of  a  house  I  Bind  the  hours  for  meals  as 
a  phylactery 'across  your  brow.  You  have  no  idea  how  in- 
finitely it  will  add  to  your  happiness  I  Oome— I  am  sure 
he  has  brought  the  lett^  for  you,  and  it  is  loll  of  good 
news  besides." 

In  the  sitting-room,  Mr.  Frederick  patiently  read  the 
newspapers.  Seeing  them,  I  knew  he  had  brought  the 
mail  from  the  village  ;  but  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  waiting 
until  my  heart  should  sink  back  into  its  accustomed  place, 
before  I  tried  to  ask  if  the  lett^  had  come,  for  which  I 
had  waited  and  hoped  for  now  three  weeks. 

"Where  are  the  children,  Frederick  ?"  his  sister  asked, 
entering.     "Not  out  yet,  surely  ?" 

"  Janette  has  them,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Frederick,  look- 
ing up  from  his  paper  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  con- 
science supports  him.  "They  were  hungry,  I  believe. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  some  time.  Do  you 
think  it  was  quite  prudent,  Oarrie,  to  keep  Miss  Miriam 
out  so  long  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  I  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  and  in 
terror  of  Mrs.  Judith,"  she  answered,  laughing.  "But 
look  at  her  !  Her  cheeks  are  like  roses.  I  shall  have  to 
take  you  out  on  midnight  airings,  Miriam,  if  the  night  air 
is  so  benefidaL" 

"  I  hope  that  the  contents  of  this  will  prove  even  more 
so,"  said  Mr.  Frederick,  putting  into  my  lap,  with  a  smile, 
the  long-wiflhed-for  letted 


The  mother  and  sister  talked  on,  so  as  not  to  embarraas 
me  with  the  consciousness  of  observation  ;  yet  I  was  awan 
that  tbey  were  interested  in  what  the  letter  might  contain. 
But  I  sat,  holding  it  unopened,  looking  at  the  delioaftfe^ 
graceful  sweep  of  the  ohirography,  tracing  the  iniricata 
monogram,  examining  the  texture  of  the  ineffieible  envelope, 
and  drawing,  not  knowing  why,  an  unhappy  augury  from 
every  one.  And  while  I  so  sat,  fearing  to  make  assaranoe 
of  expectation,  the  words  that  were  spoken  by  my  two 
friends  slid  into  my  consciousness,  half  understood*  whoUj 
unmarked. 

Mrs.  Percival,  too,  had  received  a  letter.  She  laughed 
over  it,  and  read  from  it  now  and  then  the  exaggerated 
phrases  of  schoolgirl  fine  writing —Mr.  Frederick  listemng 
with  interest  and  amusement 

"So  Angelique  is  coming,  after  all,"  she  said,  still 
laughing,  as  she  read  the  last  sentence.  "  What  a  pity  it 
cannot  be  at  once  1  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  her,  Frederick." 

"She  is  considered  extremely  beautiful,"  said  Mr. 
Frederick,  unfolding  his  paper  again,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  it 

Mrs.  Percival  laughed  more  merrily  than  before. 

"  She  loves  me  so  devotedly  I  And  yet  I  have  never 
seen  her.  What  have  I  done,  Frederick,  that  Angelique 
should  adore  me,  fts  she  says  she  does  ?  One  does  not 
worship  aU  one's  cousins,  as  a  rule.  The  fame  of  mj 
good  deeds  must  have  gone  abroad  into  the  land." 

I  broke  open  the  seal  of  my  letter,  at  last,  very  quietly, 
and  quite  prepared  for  what  I  read  there : 

"  Miss  Misiah  Batta  :— It  was  with  slnoore  satisfaotion  that  I 
was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  published  list  of  the  killed,  In 
the  extremely  sad disaster,  was  fnoorreot  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance. Allow  me  also  to  sympathize  with  you  in  the  afflioting 
dispensation  which  deprived  yon  on  that  occasion  of  a  brother,  to 
whom,  no  doubt,  you  were  much  attached ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  sure  you  will  admit  the  beneficence  of  a  kind  Providence  In 
relieving  yon  of  a  care,  which,  though  willingly  imdertaken,  must 
have  been  at  times  embarrassing. 

"  As  regards  the  position  of  governess  in  my  own  family,  for 
which  I  had  accepted  your  application,  I  should  now  even  more 
willingly  receive  your  services,  and  should,  perhaps,  increase  the 
salary  formerly  offered— as  you  would  not  now  have  your  brother 
with  you— bat  that,  supposing  you,  if  not  unhappily  Icilied,  at  least 
unable  to  perform  your  duties  in  my  family,  I  have  already  offered 
the  situation  to  a  lady  in  every  way  qualified  for  it 

"  Hoping  that  this  may  prove  no  inconvenience  to  you, and  Uiat 
your  health  may  be  speedily  restored,  I  remain,  very  sinoerciy, 

"AiniiB  Anoebson  Mabston.** 

''Well,  Miriam,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  as  I  was  refolding 
my  letter,  **  is  it  not  as  I  said  ?" 

"Bead  it,  dear  madame.  It  is  what  I  anticipated,  but 
not  what  you  predicted." 

Standing  beside  her  brother,  who  still  looked  abstract- 
edly at  his  paper,  Mrs.  Percival  glanced  quickly  down  the 
white,  shining  pages. 

"  What  an  elegant  hand,  and  what  a  sympathetic  heart  1" 
she  exclaimed,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  *'  Oh," 
she  said,  taking  my  hand,  "did  I  not  prophesy  good 
news  ?  I  know  not  how  to  thank  Mrs.  Annie  Anderson 
Marston  for  the  kindness  she  has  done  me.  Don't  look  at 
me  with  such  wild,  reproachful  amazement,  Miriam  !  I 
cannot  tell  whether  you  will  make  me  smile  or  cry.  Have 
you  forgotten  May  and  Annie  ?  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  you 
before ;  but  now,  will  you  not  let  me  persuade  you  to 
stay  at  Stillwater  Farm,  and  teach  my  little  girls,  and 
make  their  mother  happy  ?  No,  no  !  I  will  not  hove  a 
tear  shed  to-night !  Frederick,  eome  and  help  me  to  con- 
vince her  that  it  is  not  so  sad  a  place,  after  all,  but  that 
she  may  be  reconciled  to  it  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
good  she  is  doing." 
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"And  Ifrs,  Jadith  'will  be  Baiis&ad,  too,"  said  TSx, 
Fredmek,  with  his  pleuant  smile.  "That  is  b  great 
thing;  We  h&Ta  to  consider  Mrs.  Jndith  in  all  wa  do — 
bom  bnying  a  pair  of  boot*  to  making  a  oonlewion  of 
faith.  Ton  ue  fottanate,  TSias  Miriam.  She  took  a  gr«at 
fanoj  to  joa  while  jon  wereljing  ill." 

"I  have  heaid  a  great  deal  o(  Mrs.  Jndith,  ainee  I  got 
weU,"  X  Boid,  "and  have  even  spoken  of  her  jnjatAl ;  bnt 
aha  ia  a  pnzsle  to  m&  Ererj  one  amiles  when  ^e  is 
named,  and  ^et  ereij  one  aeema  to  like  her.  Who  is 
Mrs.  Jndith,  Mr&  Peroiral  ?    A  neighbor  of  yonra  T" 

"A  neighbor  of  mine  1  XeB,"said  Mrs.  Peroiral,  laugh- 
ing u  nsual.  "She 
Is  %  neighbor,  in  one 
sense,  of  eveiT  one 
within  twenty  miles 
of  her.  But  she  liTaa 
only  a  mile  or  two 
from  ns,  quite  alonc^ 
in  a  little  honae  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
liill  we  croued  this 
evening.  She  ia  • 
person  ot  aingolar 
ooorage  and  detenu* 
nation,  and  ia  the 
Bolf-oonatitated  oansoi 
and  goaidian  of  mor- 
als and  bahsTior  Ua 
the  connty.  What- 
ever  people  do  that 
shs  considers  wrong, 
whether  the  matter 
be  small  or  great,  aho 
has  no  hesitation  in 
reproving  them  io  the 
most  pnbUo  manner, 
tihe  pays  visits  ot  in- 
spection now  and 
tben,  and  aits  in  jadg- 
ment  oa  all  affiurs 
with  the  atmost  calm- 


B  that  X  know 
ot  except  her  black 
bonnete.  She  makes 
them  herself,  and  on 
her  vislta  she  gradn- 
mtes  the  sise  of  the 
bonnet  she  wears  by 
the  importanea  of  the 
bnsineBs  that  ooonpiet 
har.  She  ia  said  to 
keep  one,  especially 
vas^  in  which  it  is  her 
wish  to  be  buried. 
Bnt,  after  all,  her 
oddiUes  are  nothing,  oompared  with  the  good  she  does. 
To  tonoh  her  heart,  it  ia  onlj  neoeesar;  io  be  in  tzonbl& 
She  is  an  admirable  nnrse,  too — almost  a  doctor — and  I 
am  sure  it  gives  her  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  be  of 
ose  in  aaj  way.  She  was  here  a  greet  deal  while  yaa 
were  sick,  Uiriam." 

"  Is  she  married  V I  asked,  both  inteseeted  and  gratefnl. 

"I  doa't  know,  mj  dear.  They  saj  shs  is  a  widow. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  due  to  hint  an 
interrogation.  Bat  it  is  believed  that  even  her  name — 
Mr&  Jadith— ia  part  of  her  singnlaritj,  adopted  beoanse 
she  disliked  her  own.     When  aha  bean  that  yoa  are  to 


remain,  yon  may  oertainly  expect  a  visit  of  inspeotian 

and  instmction  ;  bnt  no  one  is  ever  vexed  with  U;'S. 

Jadith." 
"  I  certainly  woaU  have  little  right  to  be  s&    Only — X 

hope  she  will  not  come  I" 

"Don't  flatter  yourself  with  hope,"  said  U>.  Frederick. 

"  Shs  will  oome,  of  conrs&    /  hope  that  I  shall  ba  at 

home  when  aha  daes, " 

"It  yoa  era,"  I  answered,  smiling,  "it  may  be  possible 

to  lead  the  conversation  ia  your  direction  ;  then,  possibly, 

you  may  be  glad  to  retreat  before  my  turn  comes." 
Now,  how  shall  I  describe  my  peaoelnl,  pleasaat  days  ? 
Bnt,  except  to  the 
lonesome  and  home- 
lass,  how  falsa  and 
exaggerated  would 
seem  the  picture  of 
the  gratitude  that 
filled  my  heart  t 

In  more  happy 
lives  than  mine,  how 
monotonona  and 
weaiy  might  luve 
seemed  the  daily 
round  of  delightfai 
duties  and  reorea. 
tlons,  the  morning 
rambles,  the  lessons, 
the  twilight  talks, 
that  to  me  were  lika 
ft   glimpse    ol   Fam- 

Week  ftftn  week 
glided  by  unmarked 
by  an  incident  to  be 
chronicJed ;  for  calm 
happiness  has  no  his- 
to^,  and  those  two 
words  describe  my 
life. 

Evan  the  dominl- 
iary  visit  from  Urs. 
Judith,  with  which  I 
bad  been  threatened, 
had  not  been  paid  ; 
and  it  had  been  de- 
ferred ao  long  thai  it 
was  almost  forgotten. 
But  at  lost  there 
oame  a  change.  I  sat 
in  my  own  room  one 
afteraooD,  with  the 
children.  They  had 
finished  their  lessons, 

_ but  had  oome  to  en- 

AHD  SAW  Bsa  iBiaBT  BBAD  STILL  iDn  joy  thsir  daily  recre- 
ation of  "  hearing 
storiBSi"  May,  the  eldest,  gravely  bent  her  onrly  head  on 
one  side  ol  me.  Annie  leaned  pensively  upon  my  deek, 
misty-eyad,  for  the  pathetic  history  of  the  woes  and  final 
happiness  of  the  "  Ugly  Duok  "  appealed  to  her  hanrt. 

"Bnt  one  fine  monung,  whea  the  grass  was  dewy,  the 
aky  bine,  and  the  water  very  snooth  and  beautiful—" 

"Dear  me  I"  said  sedate  May,  lifting  her  head,  and 
holding  her  needlo  suspended  while  she  listened.  "  What 
a  chattering  there  is  down-stairs  !" 

"  Never  mind,  sister  ;  don't  interrupt  V  cried  Anni^ 
vivacioosly  impatient.  " '  The  water  very  smooth  aod 
beantiful,' Hiss  Miriam.     What  comes  next  t" 
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Nothing,  joBt  then.  For  somefaod;  below  called  the 
children,  and  thej  ran  down,  nonJeriag. 

I,  too,  TOM,  and  lemed  over  the  iit&irwaj  to  kaotr  it 
nQjthing  was  th«  matler.  I  stood  on  the  luiding,  anMen, 
and  beheld  a  picture. 

Throiigli  the  open  doorwn;  I  saw,  as  a  backgrotmd,  the 
s'laloirs,  already  loDg,  stretohin;;  acroM  the  freshly  green 
grass  and  the  graveled  paths,  A  carriage  stood  before  thb 
door,  and  behind  it  a  baggage-cart,  ooataioing  parh«pe 
half  a  donen  vast  trunks. 

On  tli«  piazza,  Ur,  Frederick  held  a  trsTeUng-bag  and 
a  miniature  lunoh-baakaL  Oronped  sear  the  principal 
flgnre  vere  Mra.  FeroivBl,  kind  sud  oordLil,  and  the  two 
ohildren,  who,  having  been  greeted,  shrank  lomswhat 
timidly  beside  her  with  wide  ejes. 

Jnat  within  the  aroh  of  the  entranee  stood  inframed  a 
little,  benntifol  eroatnr^  who  leaked,  certainly,  only  half 
mortal — the  reat,  poaaiblj,  fairy — in  fashion.  Bhe  wore  a 
traveliog-dresa,  of  oonrse— that  ia  to  tay,  it  was  of  gray 
linen  ;  but  the  wearer,  or  the  dreaamaker,  seemed  to  hare 
transformed  it 
into  a  drapery  of 
cloudy  staflT,  that 
fell  and  floated 
with  erery  moT&- 
ment.  Also,  she 
had  on  a  travel- 
ing-hat—gray 
straw — with  a 
gau^  silver-ool- 
ored  vail  twisted 
round  and  falling 
from  it,  that  in 
human  mearare* 
ment  may  have 
been  two  or  three 
yards  in  length. 
But  apon  her  in- 
effable curls,  this 
vail  seemed 
stolen  from  a 
moonlit  clond, 
and  to  stream 
about  her,  inter- 
minable and  ICT- 
ing,     envelopiag 

her  In  mist  and  *'  ■nLLWina  rum.  — "  wi  rumn  • 

mystery,       Oreat  srimcsD  n 

qnautities  of  golden  hair  tumbled  about  her  shonldera, 
tangled  in  such  celeatial  faabion  as  to  tempt  one  to  for- 
swear a  comb  and  bmah  for  ever. 

Little,  arched,  miraonlons  boots  peeped  from  the  hem  of 
her  dress.  On  her  amall,  roand,  infantile  cheeks  a  pale 
nue  bloomed.  Her  lipa  were  singnlarly  red  and  glowinf^ 
Her  ejes,  d^ep-blue  and  rather  deep-set,  iparUed  like 
stars.  Her  hat  hung  on  one  side  of  her  head,  and  her 
hands,  cotton-white,  were  nngloved. 

Shu  spoke  with  on  infinite  deal  of  geatnre,  and  her  tongue 
wee  running  at  a  greater  rate  than  con  be  easily  eon- 
oeiTedof. 

"  And  you  see  what  an  absolute  fright  I  am  !  Whan  I 
reached  the  stition  here,  and  (onnd  I  had  forgotten  to 
mail  my  letter— here  it  is  now  I— and  that  there  would  bo 
no  one  to  meet  me,  oonceive  what  I  felt  1  Words  eannot 
picture  it  1  I  waa  in  deapair  1  I  flew  to  a  man  I  aaw  in  a 
blue  ooat — I  thought  he  was  a  policeman,  of  eourwt — 
and  impkrtd  him  to  obtain  a  carriage  for  me — a  carriage, 
a  wagon,  a  water-cart,  a  wheelbarrow  t — on^hing  that 
oonld  move,  and  had  something  (o  move  it  I    And  tb«n  I 


discovered,  to  my  horror,  that  the  man  was  not  a  police- 
man at  all !  I  certainly  should  have  sunk  into  the  eartli 
at  that,  but  I  was  in  such  a  state  ot  distrsction  by  that 
time  that  Z  oared  for  nothing.  I  left  the  man— T was 
quite  frantic,  really  1  —and  ran  against  a  post  and  maahed 
my  hat— only  see  it  I— and  even  tlmi  did  not  move  me.  1 
do  not  tbiuk  I  should  have  miodeil  if  I  had  heuid  the 
aroliangel— what's  his  name  ? — blowing  his  trumpeL  i 
never  shoold  have  sospeated  it  was  the  archangel  at  all,  I 
was  in  anch  a  tumult  ot  every  imaginable  description. 
And  oh  I"  said  the  yonng  lady,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner,  and  a  fairy-like  elgb,  >■  I  am  so  weary  of  noise  1 
and  T  so  long  for  the  dear  quiet  ot  the  country,  and  oows 
and  lambs,  and  nice  breod-aad-butter-and-honey  I" 

At  this  sha  wafted  herself  aoroas  the  pace  or  two  that 
divided  her  from  Mrs.  Perolval,  and  embraoed  that  lady 
with  dpinty  ardor. 

"Yon  know  you  are  such  en  ungel  V  she  said,  as  she 
lifted  up  her  cnrls  and  vaU  and  starry  eyes. 
Ueantime,  one  ot  the  men  oatHido  waa  swearing  over  a 
mountainous 
trunk,  while  the 
other  groaned 
and  pan  led.  Mrs. 
Percival  laughed 
heartily. 

"Don't  tmat 
to  eppeazanoea, 
Angelique.  I  will 
convince  yon  ot 
the  oontruy  in  a 
day.  Sread-and- 
butter  •  end-honey 
are  not  ambroaia, 
yon  know,  ^ill 
you  not  come  np- 
atairs  now  T' 

"Anywhere  in 

the    world     that 

yon  wish  me  tc 

go  I    Only— have 

1    greeted    every 

one  7"     But    she 

did  not  offer  to 

come;    instead, 

counting  with  her 

DH  ras  >uaow  woodki  iumb  tb«  upraised     finger : 

"There  is  you — 

yon,  darling  I— and   thase  little  angels  ot  children,  and 

that  grave  Oouain  Frederick,  whoee  face  makes  me  think 

I  am  naughty  to  be  glad  to  see  him  I    Do  von  think  I  am, 

Oousin  Frederick  V 

A  sidewise  glanoe — meek,  provocative,  bewitohing,  and 
long  lashes  drooping.  Befdly  she  looked  wooderfuUy 
beautiful 

Oonrin  Fi«deriok  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  but  in- 
stead ol  resuming  her  former  tone,  she  swept  aoroea  her 
eyes  a  white  cobweb,  supposed  to  be  a  handkerchief,  and 
thanked  him  sweetly  for  his  kindness— tor  the  kindness  of 
them  all— in  a  voioe  ot  such  nuexpeoted  pathoa,  that  I, 
who  stood  amazed,  waited  tor  the  tears,  which  her  bean^ 
wonld,  perhaps,  alchemize  to  a  rain  ot  peerla.  Bat,  no  ; 
she  reoovered  herself  immediately  from  this  passing  dond, 
and  glanced  np  brightly,  timidly  smiling. 

"  Am  I  not  a  poor,  foolish  child  ?  Never  mind  I  1 
shall  beeome  quite  strong-minded,  with  these  dear  oonains 
to  teach  me,  and  these  little  darlings  to  help  me  learn  ; 
for  I  am  wry  stnpid  about  learning.  I  don't  know  how 
to  do  nythUig,  exoept  lore  peoide  d«uly-4earl7 1    1 
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almost  T^ah  there  were  more  of  you  to  love  1  And  yet, 
that  is  silly,  toa  How  ooold  there  be  more  of  snch  peo- 
ple as  you  f"  her  iofleotioa  indicating  that  nature  had 
broken  again  the  oft-mentioned  mold,  and  her  eyes 
bestowing  the  compliment  principally  npon  Cousin  Fred- 
erick. 

'*Bat  you  have  not  seen  ns  qoite  all/'  said  Mrs.  Perci- 
Tal— I  could  not  help  thinking,  a  little  misohievoosly. 
•*  Did  1  not  wriie  you  that  Miriam  was  with  ns  ?" 

«  Miriam  I  Miriam  I^who  T*  cried  Angeliqne,  rather 
sharply. 

**  She  teaches  May  and  Annie ;  a  most  lovely  and 
charming  girl" 

••  Do  you  pay  her  ?"  said  Angelique. 

•*  My  dear  I  what  can  you  think  of  us  V* 

"  Oh  1"  said  Angeliqne,  with  an  accent  both  of  indiffer- 
ence and  relief,  "  then,  she  is  only  a  governess.  Come, 
cousin,  darling,  we  will  go  now," 

Mr.  Frederick  had  gone. 

I  walked  to  my  window,  and  sat  down,  grazing  out 
rather  pensively  into  the  ruddy  west,  piled  with  purple 
clouds,  and  glorious  in  radiant  and  merging  hues.  I  was 
thinking,  however,  less  of  what  I  saw  than  of  what  I  had 
seen  a  few  moments  before. 

There  was  a  faint,  oppressive  pain  at  my  heart,  as  I  re- 
called her  beauty  and  sparkle,  of  which  I  knew  not  the 
meaning.  The  tone  of  her  words,  *'0h,  she  is  only  a 
governess  !"  recurred  to  me  constantly.  But  I  tried  to 
argue  or  scold  myself  into  a  better  mood. 

I  told  myself  that  I  was — as  I  was^a  shallow,  ungrate- 
ful creature,  spoiled  by  unaccustomed  kindness,  and  by 
undeserved  happiness.  I  asked  myself  if  all  for  which  I 
thanked  heaven  was  lessened  because  she  was  incompar- 
ably fair  f  And  absolutely  a  tear  fell  from  my  eyes,  which 
I  tried  to  think  was  one  of  contrition.  But  I  donbted 
this,  after  all,  and  took  yet.  sterner  measures  to  reduce 
myself  to  subjection. 

I  stood  before  the  mirror,  recalling,  in  vivid  reality, 
every  separate  gift  and  charm  of  the  beautiful  Angelique, 
severely  and  strictly  comparing  with  them  the  plain  traits 
of  the  sad  and  worn  countenance  that  the  mirror  assured 
me  was  mine.  Then,  instead  of  dressing  myself  in  such 
simple  colors  as  became  me  best,  I  selected  a  stuff  dress, 
of  sombre  color,  and  of  excessive  plainness.  No  curls,  no 
crimps,  no  puffs  would  I  allow ;  my  hair  was  as  straight 
as  the  locks  of  an  abbess.  No  fleecy  folds  about  my 
throat,  to  soften  the  simplicity  of  my  dress  ;  a  tiny  ruffle 
of  lace,  a  brooch  that  a  fashionable  lady's-maid  would 
have  scorned,  bat  that  a  lady  might  still  appear  in,  com- 
pleted a  toilet  which  afforded  me  a  sort  of  painful,  sacri- 
ficial pleasure,  when  I  saw  how  entirely  it  anniihlated 
even  such  poor  good  looks  as  Nature  had  bestowed  on  me. 
Then  I  descended  into  the  twilight  parlor,  and  found  it 
vacant. 

Presently,  floating  through  the  doorway,  a  vision  paused 
upon  the  threshold.  A  vision  of  soft  white  douds,  with 
rose-colored  tintings,  from  which  looked  Angelique's  be- 
witching face— her  floating,  long,  bright  tresses  suggestiBg 
the  flight  of  Galatea ;  her  shoulders,  delicate,  dimpled, 
yet  firm  as  those  of  Mgeux  Juno,  shining  silverly  through 
the  thin  drapery; 

*<  Pardon  me,"  said  Angelique,  daintily  hesitating ;  '*but 
you  are  the  governess  ?" 

'*Tes,  I  am  the  governess.  I  am  Miriam  Dayta.  And 
you  ?" 

'*AhI  thank  you;  I  am  Angelique,"  as  if  she  might 
have  added  Begina.  *'Can  you  tell  me.  Miss  Dayta, 
^here  I  shall  find  my  cousin  Frederick— and  the  rest  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  in  the  sitting-room ;  oat  walking,  perhapSb" 


"  Thank  you,  again.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  look  for 
them.     Will  you  come  ?" 

This  over  her  shoulder,  at  the  door. 

"No,  thank  you.  There  is  Mr.  Frederick  just  now 
coming  up  the  hilL  You  will  meet  him  almost  imme- 
diately." 

She  did  so.  Looking  from  my  window,  I  saw  grave^ 
pleasant-faced  Mr.  Frederick  pause,  with  his  critical  eyes 
fixed  attentively  upon  her,  as  Angelique  descended  the 
steps,  and  moved  toward  him  with  graceful  swiftness. 

In  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  room  I  sat,  watching  her 
enveloped  in  the  lingering  fiush  of  sunset — ^watching  her 
fairy-like  ways,  her  tender,  alluring,  vivacious  airs,  with 
the  strangest  sense  of  oppression,  and  of  most  unchristian 
repugnance. 

Angelique,  falling  in  love  with  the  place,  as  she  said, 
paid  a  long  visit  at  Stillwater  Farm.  Bat  the  first  novelty 
wearing  off^  we  found  that  her  temper  was  not  just  such 
as  would  have  seemed  suited  to  her  infantile  ways  and 
childish  talk.  She  was  excessively  peevish,  and  some- 
times, one  was  almost  compelled  to  think,  both  selfish  and 
worldly  ;  but  for  such  thoughts  as  these,  which  I  feared 
were  but  too  welcome  to  me,  I  had  almost  always  to  re- 
proach myself  with  deserved  severity  ;  for  no  such  exhi- 
bition ever  took  place  in  Mr.  Frederick's  presence,  let  the 
temptation  be  what  it  might ;  then,  she  was  ever  deferen- 
tial to  Mrs.  t^eroival,  polite  to  me,  and  patient  with  the 
children—charmingly  so.  And,  as  I  frequently  argued 
with  myself,  such  unpleasant  characteristics  could  not  well 
be  hers,  if  the  mere  presence  of  one  whom  she  respected 
could  so  obliterate  their  indications.  And  hatef  nl  as  the 
confession  makes  me  appear,  I  had-leamed  that  her  very 
beauty,  and  her  thousand  graces,  indisposed  ma  to  regard 
her  favorably. 

Yet  it  somewhat  consoled  me  to  see  that  my  opinion 
could  not  spring  entirely  from  malice  and  envy,  since  it 
was  shared  by  others,  whom  such  feelings  could  not  in- 
fiuence.  Even  Mrs.  Percival,  kind  to  every  one,  seemed 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Angelique's  visit  would 
be  over. 

The  children,  for  their  part,  though  they  had  oeen  at 
first  rapturous  over  the  loveliness  and  sweetness  of 
•<  Cousin  Angel,"  as  she  had  taught  them  to  call  her, 
began,  in  time,  rather  timidly  to  avoid  her,  and  when  she 
was  not  present,  to  slip  in  unpleasant  criticisms. 

**  Can*t  walk  through  the  meadow,"  said  May,  with  an 
air  of  great  contempt,  *<  because  she*s  afraid  of  spoilin'  her 
shoes  1  She  would  walk  throngh  it  fast  enough  if  Uncle 
Frederick " 

''May  I"  from  the  governess,  admonishingly. 

Silence  on  May's  part,  broken  presently  thus  : 

"  And  when  I  said,  '  Why  don't  you  put  on  good,  thick 
shoes,  like  me  and  Miss  Miriam ' " 

"May !"  reprovingly  from  Annie,  "you  ought  to  saj 
IkCss  Miriam  and  me.  But  as  for  Cousin  Angel,  she  if  the 
affectedeat " 

"Children  r  from  sententious  Miss  Miriam,  "neUher 
of  you  should  think  or  say  anything  unkind  about  your 
cousin.  She  is  extremely  lovely ;  and  you  should  treat 
her  so  that  your  behavior  would  deserve  the  same  de- 
scription." 

"She  is  pretty  enough,"  said  May,  in  a  voice  so  very 
significant  and  rebellious  that  Miss  Miriam  found  it  neces- 
sary to  be  entertained  with  the  immediate  continuation  of 
the  history  which  the  young  ladies  were  reading  to  her ; 
and  so,  for  that  time,  Angelique  escaped  the  mosti 
of  all  criticism — that  of  disaffected  infancy. 

Time  passed  on,  but  slowly  now.  It  had  used  to  be  so 
pleasant  before  Angelique  came!    Then  Mr,  Frederiek 
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lutd  been  interested  in  what  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
household,  and  had  done  so  mnch  to  enliyen  the  routine 
of  ordinarj  life,  and  to  throw  the  zest  of  his  pleasant 
humor  into  the  most  commonplace  afiGedrs.  Now  he  was 
quite  absorbed  in  the  beautiful  Angelique. 

In  the  morning  he  rode  with  her.  In  the  afternoon 
they  walked  together.  During  the  day,  if  he  happened 
to  be  at  home,  she  was  constantlj  needing  his  assistance 
about  her  plaj-work,  if  it  were  no  greater  matter  than  dis- 
entangling her  threads.  In  the  eyening  she  played  Ond 
sang ;  but  she  oould  do  neither,  she  said,  unless  some  one 
turned  the  pages  for  her,  and  no  one  could  do  that  except 
dear  Oousin  Frederick. 

Mrs.  Perciyal,  who  did  not  love  Angelique  so  much  as 
she  wished  to  do,  began  to  look  unusually  graye.  The 
children  felt  the  change  in  the  household  atmosphere,  and 
were  lonesome  and  discontented ;  and  for  my  part,  while 
I  think  I  honestly  tried  to  amuse  them,  and  make  them 
as  happy  as  I  could,  I  was  quite  aware  that  a  heayy  heart 
did  not  help  me  much  to  the  success  I  wished  for.  A 
heayy  heart  ?  I  blush ;  but  it  was  true.  Struggle  as  I 
might,  my  heart  was  more  and  more  heayy.  An  inexpli- 
cable, eyer-increasing  despondency  seemed  to  enyelop  me 
like  a  prison  mist,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

And  now  all  the  sad  glory  of  Autumn  was  abroad  upon 
the  hills.  Slight  frosts  in  the  mornings  made  the  air  fresh 
and  bracing ;  strong,  delicious  winds  tossed  the  red  and 
yellow  leayes  on  the  ground  by  handfuls ;  the  skies  were 
soft  and  dear ;  a  pale  haze  lay  upon  the  yellowing  hills ; 
the  brooks  tinkled  with  a  sound  of  new  merriment,  and 
the  squirrels  and  the  children  were  riyals  in  nut-gathering. 

May  and  Annie  were  much  out  of  the  house,  and  I  was 
with  them  as  often  as  possible,  both  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  for  mine,  for  their  presence  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  haunted  ma 

Meantime  I  had  seen  the  good,  terrible  Mrs.  Judith 
yery  often.  She  had  been  seyeral  times  at  the  house,  and 
in  our  rambles  her  tall,  stout  figure  frequently  crossed 
our  path,  as  she  hurried  on,  intent  upon  her  own 
affidrs. 

The  ordinary  greetings  of  life  Mr&  Judith  seemed  to 
scorn ;  she  had  neyer  opened  her  lips  to  me,  not  eyen 
saying  **  Good-morning,"  or  "Qood-eyening,"  when  I  had 
seen  her  at  Stillwater  Farm ;  but  neyer  had  I  been  in  her 
presence  but  that  I  was  aware  of  the  singular,  and  to  me 
the  yery  painful,  scrutiny  to  which  I  was  subjected.  Oou- 
eequently,  when  we  met  her  on  our  walks,  we  kept  yery 
quieti  behaying  in  the  most  ordinary  and  orderly  manner ; 
for  I  really  half  shared  the  children's  dread  of  her,  think- 
ing of  her  as  of  an  uncomprehended  power,  possibly  benefi- 
cent in  its  action,  but  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  decidedly 
better  left  undisturbed  and  unattracted  in  my  own  direc- 
tion. 

One  day  we  took  an  especially  long  walk ;  returning,  we 
had  met  Mr.  Frederick  and  Angelique,  pacing  slowly 
along  together,  Angelique  quite  unable  to  get  oyer  the 
stones  and  twisted  roots  and  tiny  knolls  without  constant 
assistance,  and  looking  the  yery  spirit  of  the  bright  Au- 
tumn afternoon  in  her  walking-habit,  subdued  in  oolor, 
and  brightened  with  gay  ribbons.  She  had  fastened  some 
sprays  of  scarlet  sage  in  her  shining  hair,  carrying  her 
pretty  hat  in  her  hands.  She  looked  down  constantly, 
her  long,  loyely,  drooping  lashes  tempering  with  a  feigned 
reserye  the  allurements  of  her  lips.  The  wind  blew  her 
unbound  tresses  back  and  forth,  and  just  as  we  reached 
them  a  long  lock  seemed  to  haye  entangled  itself  around 
one  of  Mr.  Frederick's  buttons,  and  they  paused,  laugh* 
^gly*  to  disengage  it.  What  a  picture  they  made  on  the 
jnnny  slope  where  they  stood  1    How  exquisite  the  laugh- 


ing eyes  she  lifted  to  his  1    How  admiring  the  glance  be- 
neath which  her  own  sank  and  her  color  rose  1 

Mr.  Frederick  did  not  assist  her  at  all ;  only  looking  at 
her,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes,  as  she  tried 
to  unfasten  the  radiant  strands  herself,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
in  yain. 

The  task  was  long,  for,  reaching  the  brow  of  the  ascent, 
I  looked  back — though  I  had  yowed  to  myself  I  would 
not,  and  my  cheeks  were  crimson  with  shame  for  doing  so 
— and  saw  her  bright  head  still  bent  as  she  untwisted  the 
hair. 

As  I  said,  the  walk  had  been  long,  and  I  was  yery  tired. 
So  tired,  indeed,  that  some  foolish  tears — the  meaningless 
tears  of  mere  weakness — trolled  down  my  cheeks,  as  I  sat, 
with  closed  eyes,  leaning  languidly  back  in  my  chair.  I 
was  almost  beginning  to  think  that  the  air  of  Stillwater 
Farm  must  be  unwholesome  for  me — ^that  I  had  better  go 
away.  This  eneryation  of  mind  and  body  was  so  surely, 
so  constantly  increasing,  and,  oh,  this  dull,  heayy  pain  at 
my  heart  seemed  almost  more  than  I  could  bear  I 

These  thoughts,  both  weak  and  wrong,  engrossed  me  so^ 
that  I  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Perdyal's  yoice  or  step  imtil  she 
entered  the  room,  brightening  it  with  her  cheerful  face. 
But  now  a  more  than  usually  decided  smile  was  upon  her 
dear  lips. 

"I  haye  some  news  for  you,  Miriam,  my  dear,*'  she 
said,  looking  at  me  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Turning  from  the  light,  that  she  might  not  see  the  tear- 
stains,  of  which  I  was  deseryedly  ashamed,  I  asked  her 
what  the  news  was,  in  a  yoice  quite  quiet  and  natural 

'*  Philosophy  to  the  rescue  1"  said  Mrs.  PeroiyaU  **  Mrs. 
Judith  has  ddled  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me  ?" 

"To  see  ^oti,  my  dear.  I  tried  to  spare' you.  I  told 
her  that  you  went  out  for  a  long  walk  early  in  the  after- 
noon, by  I  was  only  rewarded  by  a  terse  reproof  of  my 
insincerity,"  said  Mrs.  Perdyal,  laughing  both  at  herself 
and  at  liLrs.  Judith,  "and  by  the  information  that  yon 
must  be  at  home,  as  she  had  seen  you  returning  an  hour 
aga 

"That  is  true,"  I  answered,  ruefully.  "I  did  not 
dream  she  saw  me.  She  only  crossed  the  path  fifty  yards 
from  us,  and  I  did  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face." 

"  There  are  few  things  Mrs.  Judith  does  not  see,  my 
loye.    But  you  are  going  down  ?" 

"  I  sappose  I  must,  ma'am  ?"  with  an  accent  of  interro- 
gation, flayored  by  a  faint  reflection  of  hope. 

"  It  would  be  better,  Miriam,  dear.  She  is  a  good  soul, 
whom  eyery  one  humors.  People  suppose— I  scarcely 
know  why — that  she  has  suffered  some  unusual  and  oyer- 
whelming  sorrow.  That  giyes  her  a  right  to  respect  And 
she  earns  it  otherwise  by  the  good  deeds  in  which  she  is 
constantly  occupied." 

I  rose  and  smoothed  my  hair,  taking  off  the  bright  bow 
at  my  throat  for  one  of  more  sombre  hue,  lest  Mrs.  Judith 
should  object  to  crimson  ribbons. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Perciyal  watched  me  in  silence; 
then  she  said,  gently,  smiling  too  : 

"Whateyor  she  says,  Miriam,  dear,  don't  be  offended, 
please.  She  means  nothing  but  good.  I  only  warn  you 
because  she  has  on  her  bonnet  of  state — the  largest  of 
them  all — and  she  neyer  wears  that  unless  she  considers 
her  business  more  than  usually  important" 

I  really  began  to  trembla  Mrs.  Perciyal  had  no  idea 
what  her  errand  was,  nor  could  I  conjecture.  I  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  come  with  me,  but  she  shook  her  head, 
laughing: 

"Mrs.  Judith  said  expressly  that  she  desired  to  sea  yon 
alon^    Do  ^on  imagine  I  oould  bi^T9  V^P  fepierity  to  ^o 
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with  jon,  after  that  ?  Bna  along.  It  will  be  noUuDg,  no 
donbt;  Bhe  mar  have  heard  thut  the  obildren  oommit 
Yeraee  to  memory,  and  Mra.  Jaditb  objeota  to  versea.  Bat 
SO.     Do  not  keep  her  waiting." 

I  vent — \«tj  rapidly  down  the  itepa,  more  and  more 
aloiriy  throQgh  the  oorridor,  and  o«me  to  a  dead  paoae  at 
the  parlor  door.  I  dont  know  that  any  feeling  aasiated 
me  to  open  it  bo  mnoh  aa  the  terror  leat  Urs,  Judith,  in- 
oenaed  at  having  been  kept  waiting,  might  anddenly 
emerge,  and  find  me  there  cra^nlj  trembling.  I  did 
open  it  finally,  and  caiefnlly  closed  it  behind  me.  What- 
ev^  ahe  might  have  to  say  to  me,  I  preferred  it  ahonld  be 
to  ma  alone.     Then  I  lifted  my  eye*  for  the  first  time. 

^Diey  enoonntered  the  steady  glanoe  of  two  email,  keen 
grtij  eyes— not  unkindly  eyea — set  back  beneath  the  brows 
further  than  is  nanal  in  female  faoea  She  waa  certainly 
what  people 
call  "  bard-fa- 
vored,"  bat  to 
me— tbns  acm- 
tinizing  her  for 
the  flrat  time 
— h  e  r  face 
looked  atrosg 
.and  honest. 
She  wore  a 
blaek  staff 
dress  of  soanty 
faabion,  and  a 
blaek  bonnet 
that  placed  her 
boe  at  the  end 
of  a  gloomy 
Tista ;  she  sat 
npright,  sot 
tondiing  the 
baok     of    her 

I  approached 
and  offered  her 
my  hand.  Bat 
Ura.  Jndith  in- 
fonnedme  in  a 
harsh  Toioa— 
wbioh  yet,'  like 
her  stern, 
wholesome- c<^- 
ored  face,  waa 
not 
—that 

batter  find  ont  ' '•'"  ""—  "  " 

•omething  alxnit  her  before  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
told  me  to  ait  down. 

laat  down. 

"  Why  did  you  keep  me  waiting  «o  long  ?"  aaid  Mrm. 
Judith,  and  aha  fixed  her  eyea  upon  myfaoe,  from  whioh 
she  never  remoTed  them. 

It  was  veiy  stnuig&  But  in  a  moment  I  waa  oompletely 
at  my  oaae^  An  interview  with  a  fine  and  beantif  al  lady 
woold  at  that  monaeiit  have  seemed  to  me  mnoh  more  ter- 
rible. I  felt  at  onoa  that  all  Mrs.  Jndith  required  was 
dnoerify,  and  that  I  ooold  give  her.  The  other  wonld 
hare  been  full  of  eleganoe  and  graoes,  for  which  I  oonld 
make  no  retom.  So  I  answered,  qoietly,  that  though  I 
ma  unable  to  explain  the  reaeon,  her  snmmona  had  made 
me  a  little  timid,  and  so  I  had  lingered. 

A  Binf^Iar  aonnd  eame  from  iSjo.  Jndith's  throat  at  thit^ 
which  I  am  nnable  to  describe,  bat  it  seemed  to  express 
sstistaotion. 


For  the  few  minntes  during  which  she  now  silently  con- 
sidered me,  I  appeared  quite  at  eeae^   beoause  I  really 
was  sa    Bbe  then  asked  me  how  old  I  was. 
I  answered,  twenty-threck 

"If  a  woman  ia  without  sense  at  twenty-three,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Jadith,  aenteutioiuly,  "she  is  without  sense 
for  iife.  Now,  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  lacked  sens& 
Bat  you  ought  to  know  that,  if  you  did  lack  it,  the  Lord 
that  made  yon  woold  be  answerable  for  your  folly.  But 
if  the  Lord  has  given  yon  sense,  and  you  refuse  to  use  it, 
your  burden  is  to  be  a  heavy  one  in  the  day  He  makes  His 
reckoning." 

"  Does  my  mode  of  teaching  Iday  snd  Annie  displease 
jon,  ma'am  ?"  I  aaked,  gently. 

"Do  yoa  think  I  have  left  my  work  and  oome  to  Still- 
water E^rm  to  teach  you  what  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
teach  me?"  said 
Urs.  Judith, 
sternly,  and 
displaying  that 
blindneaa  ccn- 
eeming  herself 
which  seems  in- 
separable from 
humanity. 
Mn.  Jndith 
was  constantly 
doing  sneh 
things,  and  now 
she  was  greatly 
odTended  at  the 
ban  ■uggaaUon 
of  such  a  poe- 
sibiH^. 

"Look  into 
your  heart; 
interrogate 
y  o  n  r  oonsd- 
enoa.  Ask  Ihem 
what  I  have 
coma  here  for, 
and  you  will 
get  a  truer 
answer,"  said 
Mrs.  Judith, 
with  c 
severity. 
I.  blnshed 

««..,«..-...  r«,x«7.  son.    and    the 

water  forced 
itself  into  my  eyes.  How  it  was  I  know  sot,  but  I  did 
comprehend  Mrs.  Judith's  errand  as  if  by  a  flash  of  in- 
apiration,  and  with  an  agony  of  shams  and  remorse  that  I 
oannot  describe.  To  think  that  to  Mrs.  Judith  that  had 
been  visible  which  I  had  denied  to  myaelf— yea,  even  in 
my  prayers  to  heaven  I  I  felt  as  if  I  would  be  glad  to 
die.  I  lilted  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes,  my  head  aank 
lower  and  lower. 

"I  am  a  woman  who  has  auffered,"  said  Mr&  Jadith, 
presently,  but  with  no  less  determination  iu  her  voice, 
"and  I  feel  (or  others.  I  will  not  see  yoa  throw  your  life 
away  for  nothing.  A  woman  of  sense  is  able  to  act  aa  her 
sense  direcU  her.  A  man  of  sense— he  is  a  tool  his  whole 
life  long,"  said  Mis.  Jaditb,  quoting  Martin  Luther  unoon- 
sciously,  "if  a  yellow-haiied  doll  that  pretends  to  be  an 
angel  ohooaea  to  make  him  ao.  I  have  oome  to  tdl  yon 
that  yon  must  leave  Stillwater  Farm." 

I  waa  crying,  with  a  broken  heart.    Throwing  my  life 
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«waj  I    Alas,  alns  I  what  was  mj  life  worth  after  my  heart 
was  thrown  away  ? 

"Bat — bat  you  know  I  teaoh  the  children/' I  mar* 
mured  ;  for,  oh,  it  seemed  I  could  not  go  I 

"It  will  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems,"  said  Mrs.  Jadith. 
"No  troable  is,  when  we  faoe  it  sqaarely.  I  saw  a  ghost 
onoe — ^yes,  a  ghost,  in  a  graveyard.  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees  beside  the  graves  of  my  children,  and  said  the  Lord*s 
Prayer  alond,  then  I  walked  np  to  the  ghost,  and  I  found 
ifc  was  my  own  white  muUey  cow,  that  had  come  in  by  the 
gate  I  left  open  myself.  It  is  not  for  the  children  you 
wish  to  stay.  You  must  leave  Stillwater  Farm  at  once." 
"But,  iK&s.  Judith,"  I  said,  weeping  with  intolerable 
bitterness,  for  both  the  good  sense  and  the  truth  with 
which  she  spoke  oppressed  me  sorely — "  Mrs.  Judith,  I 
have  nowhere  to  go." 

"  Yon  can  come  to  me  until  you  get  some  children  to 
teach.     There  are  plenty  of  children." 

She  waited  a  litUe  while  in  silence.  I  still  wept  But 
now  a  vague  flavor  of  rebellion  mingled  with  the  pain 
and  shame  that  had  hitherto  overwhelmed  me.  Mrs. 
Jadith  might  be  as  well-intentioned  as  she  was  peculiar, 
but  she  was  certainly  officious.  So  that  when  she  inquired, 
with  her  inflexible  voice,  when  I  intended  to  go,  I  said  no- 
thing ;  and  when,  even  more  peremptorily,  she  repeated 
her  question,  I  answered  through  my  tears  that  I  had  not 
even  decided  to  go  at  aH 

"It  is  not  my  custom,"  said  Mrs.  Judith,  quietly,  "to 
ask  tbe  sick  if  they  will  submit  to  the  only  treatment  that 
can  cure  them.  I  foresaw  that  you  might  resent  my  efiforts 
to  help  you.  It  will  be  of  no  earthly  use.  If  you  obstin- 
ately refuse  to  come  to  my  house,  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Freder- 
ick plainly  that  it  is  ^  duty  to  leave  Stillwater  Farm 
until  after  you  do." 

For  a  moment  I  was  stunned.  I  gazed  at  Mrs.  Judith 
in  blank  amazement.  Then,  with  cheeks  burning,  look- 
ing at  her  through  angry  tears,  I  stammered : 

"  You  cannot  surely  mean,  madam,  that  it  is  your  in- 
.  Mention  to  ofier  any  such  reason  to  Mr.  Frederick  as  you 
have  given  to  me  ?" 

"It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Frederick  would  understand 
me  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Judith,  with  unmoved  calm.     "At 
^ny  rate,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  make  him  do  sa" 
I  rose  in  blind  indignation.     Ohoking  with  twenty  con- 
flicting passions,  I  said : 

"  I  suppose  that  you  think  you  are  doing  what  is  righi 
For  that  reason  I  will  try  to  forgive  you.  But  you  must 
allow  me  to  say  good-evening  at  onoa" 
Mrs.  Judith  also  pushed  her  chair  aside. 
"Poor  child,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  genuine  com- 
miseration, "  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  you  to  know 
what  was  good  for  you.  But  I  have  explained  matters. 
I  wiU  give  you  a  week  to  decide  in ;  and  if  I  do  not  hear 
from  you  within  that  time,  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Frederick. 
Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  now  ?" 

"  No,  madam  I"  I  said,  quivering  with  indignation  and 
hurt  prida 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mrs.  Judith, 
looking  sincerely  pleased.  "It  shows  that  you  are  an 
honest-hearted  girl.  If  I  had  not  thought  you  so,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  troubled  myself  to 
save  you.  Good-by,  my  child  I  Think  over  what  I  have 
said,  and  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Then  Mrs.  Judith  walked  out  of  the  house,  as  calmly  as 
•she  had  entered  it 

I  went  up  into  my  bedroom.  I  locked  the  door,  and 
those  first  hours  of  mortification,  of  perplexity,  and  an- 
^gnifih,  must  pass  unchronided. 

At  tea  I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  the  next  di^  a  vio- 


lent nervous  headache  kept  me  close  prisoner.  But  in  the 
afternoon,  fearing  that  my  longer  absence  might  be  com- 
mented on — fearing  that  that  awful  Mr&  Judith  might 
come,  or  send,  or  write— fearing  twenty  impossible  things, 
but  most  that  the  reason  of  my  indisposition  might  be 
guessed — ^I  made  a  great  eflbrt,  and  succeeded  in  dressing 
myself.  I  had  seen  no  one  all  day  ;  for  they  knew  my 
nervous  headaches  at  Stillwater,  and  kindly  left  me  to  the 
only  useful  physician,  which  was  perfect  solitude.  I  was 
shocked  at  my  own  appearance — hollow-eyed,  wan  and 
haggard.  I  looked  to  myself  the  mere  ghost  of  even  the 
pallid  creature  I  had  seen  mirrored  there  yesterday.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  lessen  my  ghastly  appearance,  thank- 
ing heaven  sadly,  meantime,  that  my  much  thinking  had 
enabled  me  to  reach  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

It  must  be  best  I  ^^  convinced  myself  at  last  that  I 
should  leave  Stillwater.  Bough  was  the  treatment  that 
had  cured  my  blindness  ;  but  it  was  cured  for  ever,  and  I 
was  ready  to  accept  the  consequences  of  light 

In  the  city  which  I  had  left  I  had  one  humble  acquaint- 
ance, who  would,  I  knew,  offer  me  an  asylum,  until  I 
could  find  for  myself  a  new  abiding-place.  To  her  I 
would  go,  making  such  excuses  here— concerning  my 
health,  etc. — as  would  suffice  to  shield  me  from  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  which  I  knew  I  was  far  from  deserving. 

When  I  entered  the  sitting-room,  it  looked  to  me  mora 
homelike  and  cheerful  than  it  had  done  for  a  long  time. 
A  low  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  for  the  nights  were 
chilly.  Mrs.  Peroival  sat  in  her  own  sewing-chair,  pla- 
cidly listening  to,  laughing  at^  and  now  and  then  com- 
menting on  the  story  which,  according  to  a  long  disused 
wont  Mr.  Frederick  was  telling  the  children,  who  sat  as 
in  the  old  time,  delightedly  entranced.  Angelique  was 
not  visibla 

They  all  welcomed  me  with  cordial  kindness,  the  chil- 
dren with  kisses  and  subdued  exclamations.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick placed  the  most  comfortable  chair  for  me  in  the 
coziest  nook.  May  brought  a  footstool,  Annie  a  cushion 
for  my  head.  Mrs.  Percival  offered  me  her  salts.  They 
were  too  kind.  My  homeless  heart  ached  ;  the  tears  filled 
my  eyes,  that  were  so  soon  to  look  their  last  upon  these 
dear  faces.  I  accepted  all  their  pleasant  attentions  grate- 
fully, but  said  little,  fearing  to  trust  my  voice.  After  a 
while,  I  asked  where  Angelique  was. 

"  Angelique — the  beautiful  AngeUque— has  gone  1"  said 
Mrs.  Percival,  smiling  at  my  looks  of  astonishment  "  We 
miss  her—it  would  be  scarcely  hospitable  to  say,  we  miss 
her  pleasantly." 

"  Gone  !"  I  ejaculated.     "  Why,  when  did  she  go  ?" 

"  On  the  early  train  this  morning,  my  love.  She  re- 
ceived a  letter  last  night  which  she  said  necessitated  her 
immediate  departure." 

I  cannot  tell  what  was  the  inflection  in  Mra.  Peroival'a 
voice  that  suggested  there  might  have  been  some  other 
reason  for  her  sudden  leave-taking. 

But  I  interpreted  it  Of  course  she  must  be  at  home^  I 
thought  to  prepare  for  her  wedding  !  I  pressed  my  hand 
to  my  temples.  So  sharp  and  sudden  a  pang  shot  througli 
them,  that  I  feared  my  headache  was  to  return  in  its 
former  violenca 

"  She  left  '  good-by '  for  you,  Miriam,  dear,  and  her 
love,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  with  a  singular  smile. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  I  answered,  ab- 
sently. "I  hope  you  will  give  her  mine,  when  yon 
write." 

Then  Mrs.  Peroival  laughed  outright    She  rose. 

"May  and  Annie,"  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  aee  ib« 
chickens  fed.  Don't  you  want  to  come  with  ma  f  Fred- 
eriok,  entertain  this  poor  child  with  a  brilliant  flash  <A 
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•ilenoe,  after  all  ibis  noise  of  onra.  She  is  not  fit  for 
talking/' 

"  Why  are  yoa  looking  so  graye,  Miss  Miriam  ?"  said 
Mr.  Frederick,  finallj,  yery  gently.  "  I  have  been  watch- 
ing yonr  face  for  half  an  hoar.  Are  yon  really  so  sad,  or 
is  it  an  expression  ?" 

"  I  am  really  yery  sad  to-night,"  I  answered,  not  daring 
to  lift  my  eyes,  nor  to  speak  mnch  aboye  a  whisper,  lest  I 
ahoold  cry.  "I  am  yery  sad,  Mr.  Frederick,  because  I 
haye  oondaded  I  had  better  leaye  Stillwater  Farm.  I 
think  so,  because  my  health—" 

I  stopped — I  could  not  go  on. 

"  WeU  ?"  said  Mr.  Frederick,  grayely  and  tenderly. 

I  conquered  a  rising  sob  with  a  great  effort 

"  My  health  has  neyer  been  quite  recoyered,  I  think  ; 
and  of  late  it  seems  to  grow  rather  worse  than  better.  It 
may  be  that  teaching " 

Another  pause. 

"I  haye  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Frederick.  *'  Oaro- 
line  and  I  haye  spoken  of  it  We  think  it  would  be  far 
better  for  yon  to  stop  teaching,  eyen  finally." 

My  heart  sank  at  tlus  corroboration  ;  but  I  tried  to 
speak  brayely. 

''As  to  stopping  finally,"  I  said,  "that  is  out  of  the 
question.    But  perhaps  a  little  rest " 

*'  Not  a  little  rest,  my  darling  1  A  lifelong  rest— a  rest 
in  a  home  where  all  will  loye  you  ;  and  as  the  mistress  of 
it— as  my  wife,  Miriam  I    Shall  it  not  be  sO  ?" 

I  suppose  no  one  will  expect  me  to  repeat  what  was  said 
immediately  after  that,  and  it  would  be  impossible  if  I 
tried. 

But  just  before  Mrs.  Perdyal  came  back,  I  asked  what 
was  the  real  reason  that  Angelique  went  away.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick smiled. 

"  Caroline  gaye  her  some  hint  of  an  important  afiair, 
which  I  had  told  her  I  had  much  at  heart — why  do 
you  blush  so,  Miriam  ? — ^but  I  think,  after  all,  it  may 
haye  been  the  letter  that  she  said  she  receiyed  yesterday 
eyening." 


THE  AMERICAN  SABLE,  OR  PINE  MARTEN. 

This  little  animal'  inhabits  the  wooded  districts  of  the 
northern  part  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific, 
yarying  in  numbers  according  to  the  character  of  the 
forests  in  which  it  resides,  being  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance where  the  timber  is  of  pine,  tall  and  heayy.  The 
limit  of  its  northern  range  in  America  is  like  that  of  the 
woods,  about  the  sixty-eighth  degpree  of  latitude,  while  it 
is  rarely  found  soi^th  of  forty  degrees. 

In  general  form  it  is  quite  foxy,  though  much  smaller, 

being  twenty-fiye  iDches  in  length,  from  nose  to  tip  of  taO, 

and  also  shorter  and  thicker  of  limb  in  proportion.    In 

habit,  it  has  a  large  share  of  the  cunning,  sneaking  cluu> 

actor  of  the  fox,  as  much  of  the  wide-awake  and  cautious 

style  of  the  weasel,  a  similar  proportion  (and  a  little  of 

the  smell)  of  the  mink,  with  the  addition  of  a  climbing 

propensity  like  the  raccoon.     This  little  prowler,  as  may 

be  inferred  from  his  description,  is  shy,  sly,  cniel,  shrewd 

and  alert  and  partakes  of  the  habits  of  the  predacious 

animals  aboye  mentioned,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not 

known  to  approach  the  residences  of  man,  but  rather 

prefers  to  keep  within  the  shadow  of  dense  woods,  where 

it  can  prey,  as  it  does,  by  day  and  night  upon  birds, 

their  eggs  and  young,  squirrels,  mice,  shrews,  wood-rats, 

eta,  together  with  beetles  and  other  insects,  toads^  frogs, 

water-reptiles,  and  fish. 

The  name  of  pine  marten  is  yery  properly  giyen,  as  it 


fayors  pine  and  spruce  forests,  though  it  is  most  generally 
known  to  the  country  people  of  the  North,  and  to  furxiers» 
as  the  8(zble. 

It  is  yery  prolific^  bringing  forth  from  six  to  eight  young 
at  a  time,  choosing  a  hole  in  some  large  tree»  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  for  its  abode,  though  it 
frequently  occupies  a  fallen  log,  and  sometimes  a  burrow 
in  the  earth.  The  fur  is^when  the  animal  is  in  prime 
oonditioQ,  and  that  is  about  the  end  of  Autumn  to  mid* 
Winter— yery  lustrous,  soft  and  thick,  being  composed 
of  two  sorts:  a  soft  basal  fur,  with  longer  hairs  Jiter- 
spersed* 

The  marten  is  inyariably  captured  in  tifaps,  no  other 
method  of  hunting  being  adopted.  These  traps  look  yery 
much  like  little  piles  of  brush  and  logs,  with  a  small  open* 
ing  on  the  side  from  the  tree,  at  the  base  of  which  they 
are  always  placed.  A  small  piece  of  dried  meat  or  fish, 
which  is  skewered  on  the  trigger  of  a  dead&n  within, 
attracts  the  hungry  sable,  who  cautiously  pokes  his  head 
and  neck  into  the  opening  aforesaid,  seizes  the  bait  and — 
that's  all  the  animal  knows  about  it,  for  down  comes  a 
heayy,  notched  log  or  stick,  which  faDs  with  great  force 
on  the  unfortunate  marten's  neck,  breaking  it  instantly, 
and  pinning  it  to  the  snow,  where  it  is  found  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  or  the  next  morning  by  the  hunter,  who 
yisits  his  traps  eyery  day. 

The  pelts  yary  yery  much  in  color,  lustre,  and  conse- 
quently in  yalue.  A  prime  skin  in  worth,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  northwest  coast  where  the  finest  are  procured, 
about  $2.50.  The  traders  get  them  for  that  then  in  turn 
retail  them  to  fur-dealers,  in  large  markets,  for  about  85 
to  $8,  and'  our  lady  friends  who  ask  the  price  of  a  set  of 
sables  may  therefore  judge  of  the  handsome  profit  made 
by  somebody. 


SPORT  IN  INDIA. 

The  boy  is  but  the  father  of  the  man.  The  first  book 
a  boy  reads  with  his  whole  heart  sometimes  directs  the 
efibrts  of  his  future  life,  and  many  a  bold  explorer  has  been 
created  by  an  early  and  earnest  perusal  of  ''Bruce*s 
Trayels"  or  "Bobinson  Crusoe."  My  own  loye  of  field 
sports  and  natural  history,  which  has  beguiled  the  mono- 
tony of  many  a  foreign  station,  and  kept  me  healthy,  by 
constantly  giying  me  employment  and  exercise,  was,  I 
firmly  belieye,  firmly  implanted  in  me  as  a  passion  on 
reading  Walter  Galder  Campbell's  exquisite  work  on  In- 
dian field  sports,  '*  The  Old  Forest  Banger."  It  was  one 
of  the  first  of  a  class  which  now  contains  htmdreds  of  sim- 
ilar character,  but  none  haye  oyer  exceeded  it  for  the  yiyid 
delineation  of  Indian  sport,  and  the  truthful  descriptions 
of  Indian  scenery. 

Alas,  for  the  effects  of  dyilization  and  coltiyation  I  many 
a  spot  then  famous  for  the  quantity  of  large  game  may 
now  be  beaten  oyer  for  many  miles  per  day  without  the 
chance  of  a  shot  Tea  plantations  now  occupy  in  the 
Niigherry  Hills  the  ground  round  Coonoor,  where,  in  the 
old  Forest  Banger's  day,  a  good  bag  was  a  certainty. 
Human  occupation  has  driyen  the  game  to  the  far-off 
sliolas  in  the  less  accessible  Koondahs  and  Wynaad  jun* 
gles. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  delight  that  I  read  my 
name  in  orders  for  India.  It  seemed  like  the  realization 
of  a  far-off  dream.  I  remember  an  old  Indian  officer, 
who  had  passed  but  little  of  his  life  in  Europe,  who  used 
to  relate  his  sporting  adyentures  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy. 
He  paraded  lus  guns— a  long  array  of  arms,  rifled  and 
amo^hed-borod,  and  told  of  the  game  ha  had  killed  with 
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Uwm— and  with  "tbe  long  bow."    The  quantiif  was  pro- 
digioDS,     H«  was  a  kind  old  mail)  and  I  vas  a  great 
favorite  with  faim,  for  I  waa  a  good  listener,  itnd  bad  per- 
foot  faith  in  his  provess  as  a  sportsioaa,     Hii  pet  phnse 
vhea  giving  adTtce  on  Jndiaa  aport,was:  "If  joaBparo 
jonr  la&d  jon  ue  nowhere."    I  never  had  an^  donbt  of 
the  wladom  of  this  axiom,  but  I  foond  tj  ezperienoe, 
when  I  had  bsen  oalj  a  few  days  at  an  Indian  atation,  that 
tin  ia  quite  as  aiaential  to  snooeaa  in  Indian  sporting  aa 
lead,  and  for  want  of  it  I  waa  often,  as  he  had  ao  qoaintly 
ezpr^Med  it,  "nowhere,"    The  diatanoes  to  be  traveled, 
tbe      ahikarri 
and  beatera  to 
ba  hired— to 
■ay  nothing  of 
elephants  for 
the  pumit  of 
large    game — 
render  shoot- 
ing    in    Tn^'fc 

too  cspeosire 
a  pnisnit  for 
any  bnt  the 
rieh.  It  is  a 
Inznry  only  to 
be  enjoyed  by 
the  poor  man 
on  a  small 
aoala. 

Native  aai^ 
vanta  who 
have  not  been 
trained  to  the 
gnn  are  aa 
utterly  use- 
less, and  more 
tronblesome, 
than  an  un- 
broken dog, 
and  are  a  per- 
fect nnisanee. 
Nothing  can 
restrain  their 
(damor.  They 
are  at  boat 
bat  grown -np 
children.  I 
once  lost  a 
tine  flhanoe  of 
a  ahot  at  three 
nylghai  by  the 
•enaeleaa  vo- 
ciferations of 
my  serrasta. 
I  aat  one 
morning  at 
breakfast      in 

my  bnngftlow  on  the  hill  at  Bamteok,  when  the  antelope 
oame  tiottiiig  op  the  ghat  in  front  o(  my  open  window. 
They  were  within  range,  bnt  before  I  eonid  seize  my 
rijQa  the  clamor  of  half-a-dosen  voiooa  drove  them  into 
the  jangle.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  rate  them,  or  to 
get  into  a  passion.  They  woald  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  an  hour  afterward.  I  hod  one  capital  fellow  named 
Yetlapab,  who  occasionally  went  oat  with  ue,  wfaoae  qaiet 
demeanor  betokened  ahikarri  blood. 

One  day  I  started  out  with  Yellapah  through  the  partly 
open  oonntry  in  the  direction  of  Seonee,  to  t^  for  tamiur 
in  a  jnngle  abont  twelve  miles  bom  Bamleok.    I  traveled 


on  a  natire  conveyance  called  a  cftecfavi    A  ronnd  ehanp 
of  wood,  like  the  body  of  a  child's  locking-horae,  ia  tlw 
aeat     This  is  aappotted  by  fonr  stoat  legs,    jii»t  Ion; 
enough  to  enable  the  pasienger  to  rest  his  feet  on  iha  axle 
A  oroai-bar  for  a  handle,  at  a  oonvenieDt  levid,  givoM  auffi- 
oient  porohase  to  prevent  the  rider  from  being  tosaed  into 
the  air  at  eveiy  rough  place  ;  and  in  ladiaa    tzswoliai! 
rongh  plaoea  are  neither  few  nor  far  between,     A.  uM  be- 
UMth  affords  a  pkoa  for  sandwiches  and  the  Bpizit-flMk, 
The  driver  aits  on  the  framework,  or  rather  on  the  «nd  of 
the  pole,  sad  it  is  woU  if  the  rider  oa  this  rnda  w^ide 
have  M  Btroag 
atomaoli.      for 
once     on     the 
road,    odor* 
not  at    Araby 
the  Blent  ko*^ 
from  hJTTi  and 
from  tbe  pnir 
of  oxaa.  whiob 
he  nrg>ea  to  a 
speed  of  abont 
foor  m£l«i  an 
hour,  by  tiriat- 
ing  thair  *^it. 
Som«     poor 
oxen       hare 
nothing  of  a 
taU   to    twiat. 
or  at    I  a  aat 
nothing     to 
■peak  of,   for 
constant  puii- 
iahment  of  **■" 
aort  dialooalea 
the   Trat«br«, 
and  the  whole 
bul  is  only  a 
aongary    of 
looas     joints. 
TbB  gnn  matt 
be  either  car- 
ried aeroas  the 
kneea,      ot 
■lung  over  the 
ahonldera.     It 
wonld  b«  dif- 
flodlt  to  «0B- 
oeive  a   more 
wretchedly 
nnoomfortabts 
.    vehicle ;     bat 
it     waa     tbe 
beat,     indeed 
the  only  ooe^ 
I    could   pro- 
mm. 

The  country  through  which  we  traveled  ia  an  undnlal- 
iag  pMa,  spotted  over  with  groups  of  jangle,  formed  of 
the  uaual  law,  ghrubby  growth  of  acacia,  with  trees  of  the 
wild  mango  at  frequent  intervals.  Hare  and  there  apots 
of  ooltivsted  ground  are  seen,  oropped  witb  grain  or  millel, 
and  carefully  goBrdsd  from  the  inounioa  of  wild  animals 
with  close-set  fences  of  a  thorny  sbrab. 

After  sboot  three  hours  of  terrible  tortnre^  I  arrived 
within  sight  of  a  large  laJao  or  tank,  covered  over  with  a 
splendid  show  of  water-Uhea,  gorgeous  witb  pink  donUe 
flowers  In  the  small  intervals  ol  dear  water,  a  few  fowl 
like  oar  water-hena  were  feeding.    On  one  aide  ot  this 
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pool  roM  %  high  rook,  wtlh  k  path  betveen  it  ud  the  I  ilar  task,  but  of  BmftUer  oizo,  from  which  rosa  »  flight  of 
pool,  jort  snffloient  for  the  pMWge  of  one  person.  I  dis-  Bnminy  dnoka.  They  ua  bekntitiil  birdo,  of  f  oU  Blse, 
nwimted  bom  mj  oomfortleas  waaX,  and  walked  roond  the  I  with  oreuk-whito  bodies  ud  ohestaat-oolored  heads,    I 


tdao,  in  the  hope  of  a  shot  at  anipe,  bnt  without  anocess.  i  stood  peifeotl;  still,  whilst  ronnd  and  round  tlie;  ciroled 
Leaving  the  cbeckra,  with  orders  to  await  mj  return,  I  in  flight  at  an  immeoM  height.  QradaallT'  thejr  oontiaoted 
went  on  with  m;  attendant,  and  we  soon  oame  on  a  aim-  |  their  cirdes  and  drew  nearer,  bat  still  at  a  great  eleniion. 
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Tired  of  waiting,  I  oaloalated  for  the  height  and  distance^ 
and  to  mj  own  astonishment  brought  one  down  with  a 
broken  wing.  He  led  me  and  Teliapah  a  weary  danoe,  as  he 
cunningly  dodged  from  one  cover  to  another.  At  last  we 
caught  and  bagged  him,  and  I  returned  to  the  large  tank, 
where  I  thought  it  possible  the  rest  of  the  flock  might  haye 
dropped.  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture,  but  they  were  on 
the  wing  again  the  instant  I  appeared  in  sight  Again  I 
waited  as  before,  and  then  brought  down  another  bird, 
which  fell  into  the  tank  and  dived.  Yellapah  had  not 
much  raiment  to  strip  off  before  he  plunged  in. 

The  search  was  a  vain  one,  and  the  poor  fellow  emerged 
from  his  long  bath  with  his  legs  covered  with  the  sharp 
spiaes  with  which  the  stems  of  the  lilies  are  armed.  I 
then  turned  into  the  closer  part  of  the  jungles,  and, 
although  we  found  the  spoor  and  fresh  droppings  of  sam- 
bur,  not  a  deer  was  to  be  seen. 

As  I  started  homeward,-!  heard  at  some  distance  the 
call  of  a  peacock — hank-paoo-paoo  t — ^as  well  as  the  scream- 
ing chatter  of  the  buff  magpie  {Jatorc),  I  told  the  boy  to 
stay  where  he  then  was  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  to  beat 
slowly  in  the  direction  I  indicated.  I  made  a  very  wide 
circuit,  and  then  stood  perfectly  stiU.  By-and-by  I  heard 
the  sharp,  short  run  of  the  peacock.  It  reached  me  at  in- 
tervals. He  evidently  ran,  and  then  stopped  to  listen.  I 
^tood  as  silent  as  a  statue.  Presently  I  was  startled  some- 
what, for  a  magnificent  peacock  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  brush,  not  more  than  three  yards  in  front  of  me. 
He  stared  at  me  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  then  he  dived 
down  and  disappeared.  I  shouted  to  Yellapah  to  beat  up 
to  my  post,  and  then  I  rushed  forward.  With  a  roar  like 
a  four-pound  rocket,  the  bird  rose  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and 
then  away  he  went  in  a  straight  line.  I  had  a  fair  shot  at 
him,  and  killed  him  cleanly. 

He  was  the  most  magnificent  wild  bird  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  in  full  plumage,  and  measured  seven  feet  from  his 
bill  to  the  end  of  his  train.  I  rolled  a  cloth  ^carefully 
round  his  body,  and  my  boy  carried  him  home  on  his 
head,  with  the  glorious  train  of  feathers  streaming  down 
his  back.  Many  a  knight  of  the  olden  time  has  been 
proud  of  the  ^rest  he  bore,  but  no  knight  ever  wore  so 
splendid  a  crest  or  bore  one  so  proudly  as  did  my  boy  that 
day,  when  crestwise  he  carried  home  the  peacock  I  shot  in 
the  Indian  jungle. 

The  breast  of  a  wild  peacock  when  well  roasted,  fresh 
from  the  fire  and  rich  in  osmazome,  is  food  worthy  of  Lu- 
cuUus  ;  but  of  his  legs  and  wings,  the  less  said  the  better. 
They  would  require  teeth  of  steel  in  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  to 
masticate,  and  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to  digest  I 
skinned  the  head  and  breast  carefully,  with  the  wings  at- 
tached ;  and  when  I  retire  from  the  service  I  hope  to 
make  a  fire-screeu  of  them  and  of  his  train  to  decorate  my 
domestic  den,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tion that  the  feathers  of  a  peacock  are  trophies  which 
bring  misfortune  to  their  possessors. 
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AifONa  the  noblest  victims  of  the  guillotine  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror  was  the  sister  of  Louis  XVL,  known  as  Madame 
Elizabeth,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  nobility  of  mind, 
deep  piety,  benevolence  and  love  for  the  poor,  and  sound 
political  judgment 

The  Princoss  Philippine  Mary  Helena  was  bom  at  Yer- 
sailies,  May  8d,  1764,  youngest  child  of  the  Dauphin,  who 
died  before  his  father,  Louis  XV.  She  was  naturally 
quick  and  irritable,  but  education  and  piety  had  corrected 
this  tendency,  and  she  acquired  a  gentle,  winning  way. 


without  losing  the  firmness  which  became  bo  neoeasary 
amid  the  afflictiona  which  overwhelmed  her  family.  Her 
tastes  were  serious,  history  and  mathematios  being  favorite 
studies.  Her  favorite  occupation  was  the  works  of  bene- 
volence. Brilliant  and  royal,  she  was  amid  a  frivolous 
court  a  very  angel  of  peace  and  goodness.  When  an  ea- 
tablishment  was  provided  for  her,  she  requested  that  a 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  assigned  for  her  pri- 
vate expenses,  should  be  given  as  a  dowry  to  a  youn^ 
lady  in  whom  she  was  interested. 

Elizabeth's  amiable  and  noble  qualities  won  her  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  who  approached  her.  Several 
princes  solicited  hf  r  hand,  among  others  the  Infante  of 
Portugal,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  ; 
but  state  reasons  raised  obstacles,  and  the  princess  herself 
seemed  to  prefer  her  maiden  life.  She  remained  to  give 
an  example  of  sublime  devotedness  and  courage. 

During  the  rigorous  Winter  of  1789,  she  exhausted  all 
her  means  in  relieving  those  who  were  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger.  When  the  Bevolution  began,  her  clear 
mind  took  in  at  a  glance  the  certain  result  of  the  move- 
ment, but  she  nobly  resolved  not  to  leave  her  brother  and 
his  wife  and  children.  She  was  in  the  palace  at  Versailles 
when  it  was  attacked  by  a  mob.  When  she  was  brought 
back  to  Paris,  she  wrote  :  '*  We  are  lost ;  my  brother  will 
not  believe  it,  but  time  will  convince  him."  Her  piety 
and  courage  increased  with  the  danger.  When  the  royal 
family  resolved  to  leave  Paris  ehe  accompanied  them. 
She  stood  beside  Louis  XVL  when  the  mob  invaded  the 
Tuileries,  June  20th,  1792,  and  was  mistaken  for  Marie 
Antoinette.  A  sabre-blow  was  aimed  at  her  head,  when 
an  attendant  rebuked  the  assassin. 

"  Why  did  you  undeceive  him  ?"  she  said  ;  "  you  would 
have  spared  them  a  greater  crime." 

She  followed  the  royal  family  to  the  National  Assembly, 
where  Louis  XVL  was  declared  deposed,  and  was  confined 
with  them  in  the  Temple.  There  she  forgot  herself  to 
lighten  the  sorrow  of  the  Xing  and  Queen,  and  became  a 
second  mother  to  the  young  princes. 

The  Dauphin  was  taken  from  her  in  July,  1793,  and 
when  the  tmfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was  arraigned, 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  dragged  forward  as  .a  witness 
against  her  sister-in-law.  Her  conduct  amid  the  vile 
and  indecent  questions  poured  upon  her,  showed  all  the 
greatness  of  her  souL  After  the  Queen's  death,  she  lav- 
ished all  her  care  on  the  education  of  the  princess,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XVL,  whose  admirable  courage  and  noble 
resignation  were  to  undergo  such  cruel  triala 

After  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-one  months,  this 
woman,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  doing  good  and  in 
self-forgetfulness,  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  beloved 
pupil,  and  conveyed  amid  the  execrations  of  the  mob  to 
the  Condergerie,  which  she  left  the  next  day  to  hear  her 
death-sentence.  The  firmness  of  Madame  Elizabeth  did 
not  waver.  More  than  twenty  victims  were  hurried  to  the 
scaffold  that  day,  and  among  them  several  ladies,  who 
saluted  her  respectfully  as  they  passed  before  her.  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  embraced  them  all  afiectionately,  and  con- 
tinued in  fervent  prayer  to  the  fatal  momeni  She  died 
May  10th,  1794,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Her  correspond- 
ence, which  has  been  published,  shows  excellent  judg- 
ment, a  firm  character,  and  a  pure  and  sensitive  souL 


Thb  savage  who  never  knew  the  blessings  of  combina- 
tion, and  he  who  quits  society  from  apathy  or  misan- 
thropic spleen,  are  like  the  separated  embers— dark,  dead, 
useless ;  they  neither  give  nor  receive  heat^  neither  love 
nor  are  beloved. 
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BALLAD  OF  OLD  PLAYS. 


Vttai  theie  old  plays  were  new,  the  Eli% 

UsBlde  tha  CATdlnal's  cbolr, 
Applauded,  'midst  the  ooniU;  ring, 

Tbe  Faroe  ol  Uoll^re. 
Point  laoe  ukd  silk  waro  oil  the  we«r, 

Old  Coraeille  cane  to  woo. 
And  brigtit  De  Bcle  wa»  jonixe  snd  talr, 

lyban  these  old  plajsirere  neirl 


How  shrill  the  butcher's  oot-oalls  ring! 

Boffloud  the  luckoys  8we*rl 
Black  pipe-buwis  oo  the  stage  thay  fling, 

At  Bceoourt,  fuming  thate. 
The  porter's  stabbad  1  A  moiipielaire 

Viealcs  In  with  DolB^creir; 
'Tiras  quite  a  commonplaoe  sltalr. 

When  these  old  plajs  were  new  I 


^hen  these  old  plsys  were  new  I    They  hi 

A  host  of  phautoms  race. 
Old  Jests  that  float,  old  Jibes  that  Etlng, 

Old  taoea  debouolr. 
Menage's  emlr^  De  Tlss's  stare. 

The  tbatts  ol  Jean  lUbou; 
Aht  publlBbera  were  hard,  to  bear, 

yibea  those  old  playa  ware  newl 


Ohoits,  at  your  poet's  word  ya  dare 
To  break  death's  dungeon  through, 

Aud  trhk,  08  in  the  golden  sir 
When  these  old  plays  were  new  I 


BY-THE-SEA  ;    Or.  THE  WARDS  OF 
CRANMORE. 

Bv   Edward  R.  D.  Maykk. 

K.  BY-THE-SEA,  thg  first  lieatanant 
saTS  jon  are  to  go  oa  board  the  flag- 
ship, and  answer  a  sigoat  for  a  mid- 
■hipman." 
"  What  boat  b  called  away,  qDuier- 
C  master  ?" 

"  The  woond  gig,  sir." 
"All  right.     Uonteith,  hand  me 
mj  sword.    I'll  be  banged  it  it's  h ' 
I  I  alwajd  have    to  oop7   orders, 
think  it's  neail;  titne  aom«  of  foa 
fellows  took  a  band  at  it." 

"Ion  write  ao  well."  said  a  small 
Teefor  (midshipman),  "  that  it  would 
bs  a  pity  to  spoil  the  order-book  with  onr  inferior 
grsphy.     The  capUin  told  me  so  in  confidence." 

"What  a  yam  I  I  don't  believe  the  skipper  erer  spoke 
to  yon,  exoept  the  other  daj,  wbott  ho  told  you  that  if  you 
didn't  keep  your  hands  oat  of  your  breeches  pookets  he'd 
have  the  sailmaker  to  sew  them  up,"  said  By-the-sos,  as 
he  went  on  deck  to  reoeiva  further  inatroctiona  from  the 
senior  lien  tenant 

He  found  that  officer  walking  the  qtiarter>deck  with  the 
captain,  Bir  Wilfred  Mendesley,  and  was  told  to  answer  tha 
aignal,  and  be  aa  qtiiok  as  possible. 

"  That  boy,"  said  Sir  Wilfred  to  Lieateoant  Bamwm,  aa 
By-the-sea  disappeared  over  the  side,  "  will,  I  think,  make 
aa  exoellenb  offioer.    He  is  nadonbtedly  tha  beet  uidahip- 


i  in  the  ship.    Do  yon  erer  have  any  troahle  with 
,  Ransom  ?" 

Well,  no,  sir,"  said  the  lientenant,  langhing.  "  He  la 
rather  fall  of  mischief,  but  ha  alwaya  attends  to  bis  da^. 
I  must  say  I  have  no  fault  tu  find." 

"For  my  part.  Ransom,"  aaid  Sir  Wilfred,  "I  don't 
like  youngsters  who  have  no  mischief.  I  bavo  alwaya 
found  that  those  boya  whose  love  of  fim  ia  contionally 
getting  them  into  earapes,  turn  ont  th«  best  and  bravest 
officers  in  the  service." 

"  There  is  little  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  said  the  lieatanant ; 
"and,  weighed  by  that  standard,  By-the-aea  ought  soon 
to  be  at  tbe-pinnads  of  his  profeasion." 

"  By-the-by,"  said  the  commander,  "  did  yon  erer  haar 
of  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  that  boy's  origin  and  pa- 
rentage ?" 

"  Nothing  but  some  undefined  rumors.  In  fact,  I  don't 
remember  what  I  did  hear." 

"  It  ia  a  strange  story.  Ho  and  hia  brother  were  found, 
when  infootB,  in  a  basket  on  the  beach  at  Margate.  A 
letter  was  pianed  to  the  clothing  of  one  of  them,  oontain- 
ing  the  most  solemn  assuranoes  of  their  legitimacy,  and 
that  they  were  of  noble  birth.  The  only  clew,  besides  tha 
handwriting  of  the  letter,  is  that  their  tiny  clothing  waa 
marked  with  a  daoal  coronet  and  the  letter  B." 

4'  How  did  tb^  get  the  name  of  By-the-sea  ?"  nsked  tb« 
lieutenant. 

"  They  were  adopted  by  the  MarchioDass  of  Oranmora^ 
who  gave  them  the  surname  that  they  now  use,  and  which 
means  literally  that  they  were  found  by  the  sea." 

"It  sounds  more  Uke  romance  than  reality." 

"  Xee,  indeed.  The  documents  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  marchioneas  informed  her  that  'they  had  been  chriat- 
ened,  and  the  elder,  Henry,  woold  be  known  by  the  black 
ribbon  tied  around  hia  neck.  The  name  of  the  other  waa 
Obarles.'  It  also  etat«d  that  '  Henry  was  the  heir  to  a 
well-known  title  and  immense  estatea,'  This  letter  waa 
written  by  the  mother,  who  closed  the  extraordisary 
writing  by  saying  that  heir  whole  life  wonld  be  devoted  to 
restoring  tham  to  their  rights,  which  a  crnel  destiny  pre- 
vented them  from  occupying  lor,  perhaps,  many  long  and 
weary  yesra," 

"  Does  By<the-aea  know  this  7" 

"  Not  all ;  indeed,  I  donbt  whether  he  knows  that  he  ia 
a  foandling,  though  ha  knows  there  is  a  mystery  surround- 
ing his  origin.  Lady  Granmore  told  me  that,  alter  ha 
left  Eton,  he  was  very  importunate  as  to  who  were  bis 
father  and  mother." 

"  la  the  marchioness  fond  oC  the  boys  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Lady  Cronmore  pluoed  Henry  under  my  especial 
protection.  It  is  aaid  the  Queen  talieii  a  grc«b  interest  in 
the  boys'  welfare." 

"  Where  is  his  brother  7" 

"He  ia  a  miUtary  cadet  at  Sandhurst" 

"  It  was  a  great  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  lAdf 
Oranmota  to  incur  all  the  responsibility  and  expense  (d 
the  waifs," 

"As  to  expense,  her  ladyship  haa  been  at  none.  An 
amount  was  plaoed  to  her  credit  ia  a  London  bankings 
house,  sufficient  to  allow  them  eight  hnndred  pounds  a 
year  each." 

"Could  no  olewbe  foond  from  this  source  ?" 

"None  whatflver.  Ah,  here  comes  By-the-sea,  Say 
nothing  of  what  I  told  yon  in  the  wardroom," 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant  as  he  walked 
toward  the  gangway. 

By-the-aea  reported  that  he  had  copied  a  general  order 
tor  the  Flying  ■M||Hg|n|M^B.H.&  Vrngaimoa  be- 
loogedi  toy  ~*  "■■ 
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vtth  eoal,  pIOffaia•^  water,  nd  ImI,  thoagb  not  ItMt.  j  ¥— rlM^T- 

vki*  adlen  voaU  b*  twj  ton}  to  di^Mnae  vitb — mia,  ;      *'  Tctj  vdl,'*  >nd  Um  —t*-'*      "  Mc  Bmmbb,  wm^ 


KADilIU  mUMTS,  Burn 


bad  to  b«  olwnd  with  diqwtdi,  tod  ia  totir  honra  the  I  the  galley."    The  gsDey  vu  qniokly  ■___„____, , 

aqiudron  wm  imAj.  Wilfred  rMppearad  on  deck,  bnokling  on  "hi*  ■word,  a 

"A  g«i«ral   ilgiul  for    Um   wp'  '  t   Flying  |  wm  ■oon  dMhing  alongmde  the  fla^liip. 
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When  Bj-the-sea  ran  down  to  the  messroom  after  the 
gig  had  been  seonred,  he  said : 

"Fellows,  we're  off  for  the  Baltic.  I  just  copied  the 
orders,  and  they've  mode  a  signal  for  the  captain.  Now 
we'll  have  a  chance  of  a  bmsh  with  the  Bossians.  We  are 
off  for  Elsioore,  and  are  to  rendezvous  at  the  Skaw  on  the 
20th  of  March.     Isn't  that  jolly  ?" 

"Yon  won't  find  it  as  jolly  as  you  think,"  said  Gnrtis,  a 
mate,  who  was  senior  member  of  the  mess.  **  I  went  np 
the  Biltio  a  month  later  than  this  in  '51,  in  the  Pdy- 
pJiemitSt  <md  there  was  enongh  ice  to  make  yon  think  you 
were  in  the  Arctic  regions." 

"Well,"  said  Webber  (the  youngster  who,  in  onr  open- 
ing, made  the  astounding  statement  about  By-the-sea  hay- 
ing to  copy  all  orders),  "  I  don't  care.  They  say  there's 
lots  of  nice  dancing  at  Elsinore.  Lots  of  bsdls  and  par- 
ties." 

"  Was  it  not  at  Elsinore,"  asked  a  mild-eyed  clerk's  as- 
sistant, "  that  Shakespeare  was  buried  ?" 

"Youngster,"  said  Sugden,  the  second  master,  "your 
education  was  neglected.  Shakespeare  went  out  one  night 
and  was  neyer  heard  of  again.  You  were  thinking  of  Mac- 
beth." 

"Oh  I  perhaps  I  was." 

"  By-the-sea,"  said  a  small  oadet,  who  had  never  been  to 
sea  before,  "  when  are  we  going  f" 

'"To-morrow,  I  expect  So  you  had  better  say  your 
prayers." 

"  Why  r 

"  Don't  you  know  that  an  advance  squadron  is  like  a 
'  forlorn  hope,'  and  if  any  of  the  ships  ever  come  back  it 
will  be  by  chance  ?  How  did  you  come  to  be  appointed 
to  this  ship  r 

"  My  father  applied  to  have  me  appointed  here." 

"  Did  he  know  she  was  going  with  the  '  flying  squad- 
ron T 

"  I  think  so.  Commodore  Watson  told  him  so  one  day 
at  dinner,  and  said  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  ap- 
|>ointed  to  one  of  the  ships  under  his  command." 

"  What  did  your  father  say  ?" 

'*He  said  he  thought  so,  too." 

"Phillips,"  said  By-the-sea,  solemnly,  "how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?" 

"  I  have  four  brothers  and  five  sisters.  Why,  By-the- 
sea?" 

"  Nothing ;  only  I  can  see  throsgh  it  all.  Your  gover- 
nor wants  to  get  rid  of  you.  That's  the  reason  yon're 
here."  » 

"  Did  your  governor  have  you  sent  to  the  Vengeance  to 
get  rid  of  you  ?"  asked  the  isadet 

"I  have  no  governor,  Phillips." 

"Is  he  dead  r 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  he  said,  evasively.  ''Lady 
Oranmore  has  always  been  my  guardian,  and  she  had  me 
appointed  to  this  ship." 

"  Ah  I  that  sounds  like  business,"  said  Sugden,  as  the 
shrill  pipes  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  resounded 
throughout  the  ship,  followed  by  the  hoarse  cry  of — "  All 
hands  1"  "  Hands  in  boom-boats  f  and  in  an  instant  the 
gunroom  was  cleared,  and  every  one  of  the  young  officers 
flew  to  his  station. 

Poor  little  PhiUixm  that  nfght  wrote  a  reproachful  letter 
to  the  Hector  of  Oranstonwick,  for  his  unnatural  conduct 
in  having  consigned  him  to  almost  certain  death,  and  fin- 
ished by  bidding  his  astonished  father  an  affectionate  and 
forgiving  farewell,  and  all  his  sisters  a  fond  adieu. 

By-the-sea  was  delighted  to  hear  from  Sir  Wilfred  that 
Lady  Oranmore  and  Charlie  were  comiug  on  board  that 
evening  to  see  him,  and  was  asked  to  dine  in  tb^  t^hin 


It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  the  steward  came  to  tell 
By-the-sea  that  the  marchioness  had  arrived,  and  he  hast- 
ened to  the  captain's  cabin  to  meet  her. 

She  said : 

"  Qarry,  I  could  not  let  you  go  without  coming  to  see 
you  once  more.  I  did  hope  to  have  spent  a  week  with 
you  at  Portsmouth,  but  the  fleet  has  been  ordered  to  sea 
prematurely,  so  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  brought  your 
brother  with  me." 

"  Thanks,  dear  Lady  Cranmore ;  you  are  always  kind. 
I  am  sure  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  t"  and  he 
kissed  her  affectionately. 

Dinner  being  announced.  Sir  Wilfred  led  Lady  Cran- 
more into  the  main  cabin«  and  seated  her  at  the  table,  the 
twins  foUowing. 

The  conversation  during  the  dhiner  was  generally  con- 
nected with  the  intended  operations  of  the  fleet  against 
the  Bussians  during  the  ensuing  Summer.  The  only  guest 
beside  the  marchioness  being  Lieutenant  Hare^  who  had 
escorted  h)sr  ladyship  from  the  sallyport  He  was  quite 
young,  and  always  had  a  pleasant,  half-mischievous  smile 
on  his  face,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  wardroom  assooi- 
aliens  had  not  yet  eradicated  the  deviltry  of  a  "  midship- 
men's mess." 

"  I  hope  that  your  ladyship  did  not  find  the  passage  to 
the  ship  unpleasant,"  said  Sir  Wilfred. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  she;  "I  was  well  wrapped  up. 
Mr.  Hare  is  quite  an  adept  at  making  ladies  comfortable." 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  captain,  laughing,  "  Hare  is  our  'ladies' 
man' ;  we  never  could  get  along  without  him.  'It  is  his 
especial  duty  to  escort  ladies." 

"Then  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  for  some  months  to  come  I 
shall  be  like  Othello—'  my  occupation  will  be  gone,'  as  we 
sha'n't  meet  many  ladies  during  the  cruise." 

"  Never  mind.  Hare ;  all  the  more  treat  when  we  oome 
back.  The  ice  will  drive  us  out  before  December,  and 
then  I  hope  that  the  tribute  we  shall  have  paid  to  Mars 
during  the  Summer  will  have  made  us  better  cavaliers, 
and  more  worthy  of  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of  Venus." 

"  Why,  captain,"  said  Lady  Cranmore,  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  navid  officers  made  such  gallant  speeches.  That  re- 
mark of  yours  was  worthy  of  a  courtier." 

"  Naval  men,"  said  he,  "  generally  speak  as  ^he  spirit 
moves  them,  and  what  they  think.  I  am  afraid  that 
sometimes,  instead  of  being  compared  to  courtiers,  we 
should  be  considered  as  far  from  possessing  the  courtly 
style  and  manners  of  those  knights  of  the  carpet" 

"  I  have  always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Boyal  Navy  for  gallantry,"  said  the  marchioness, 
"  alike  in  drawing-room,  field  or  on  the  ocean.  If  I  had 
not,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  allowed  Harrj  to  enter 
the  service." 

After  dinner  the  captain  and  Hare  retired  to  the  half- 
deck  to  smoke,  and  the  marchioness  and  her  wards  retired 
to  the  af ter-eabin« 

Lady  Cranmore  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  motioning 
the  twins  to  sit  beside  her,  said  : 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  you  asked  me  at 
Cranmore  concerning  your  parentage.  I  then  begged 
you  never  to  mention  the  subject  again,  but  to  rest  as- 
sured that  you  were  of  honorable  birth.  I  am  still  com- 
pletely ignorant  whom  your  parents  are,  but  the  other 
day  I  received  this  letter,  in  the  same  handwriting  as  one 
received  fifteen  years  ago,  from  your  mother.  I  will  now 
show  you  both  of  them.  Bead  for  yourselves.  This  one, 
dated  in  1839,  was  pinned  to  your  dress,  Harry,  when  you 
and  your  brother  were  found  in  a  basket  on  the  ^ands  at 
Margate.  The  only  clew  besides  these  letters  is  the  fact 
that  the  tiny  clothes  that  you  wore  were  marked  with  a 
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ducal  coronet  and  the  letter  B.  You  were  found  by  a  fish- 
erman, and  brought  to  the  hotel  where  I  ohanoed  to  be 
staying.  I  took  yon  under  my  charge,  having  no  children 
of  my  own,  and  thank  Qod  for  permitting  me  to  have 
done  80.  In  two  days  after  I  adopted  you  I  received  no- 
tice from  a  London  bank  of  a  large  amount  placed  to  my 
oredit  for  your  uflew" 
The  letter  read  thus  : 

"  A  onxel  destiny,  that  'twere  alike  rain  to  these  dear  infants 
and  to  myself  to  oombat,  compels  what  appears  this  JuarUe$a  de- 
.MertUm,  Ood  knows  my  soul  rebels  against  leaving  them  to  the 
nnoertaln  fate  of  the  foondling;  bat  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  If 
earnest  prayer  to  an  overrallng  Providence  and  Just  God  can  avail 
— sprayer  so  fervent  that  no  pen  can  describe-^hen  they  will  fall 
into  hands  that  will  graard  and  guide  them  alike  in  the  paths  of 
vlrtae  and  righteousness.  He  who  has  promised  to  hear  the  sap- 
pUoatlon  of  the  fatherless  and  oppressed  will  hear  mine,  and  so 
direct  that  they  will  be  cared  for  as  becomes  their  birth  and  sta- 
^on.  They  are  no  ofEspring  of  sin,  poverty  or  shame,  but  of  the 
most  noble  blood  of  England.  The  children  have  received  the 
lioly  rite  of  Baptism;  the  elder,  who  will  l^  known  by  the  black 
ribbon  that  I  have  tied  with  my  own  hands  aroimd  his  neck.  Is 
^called  Henry,  and  the  other  is  Charles.  Henry  Is  the  heir  to  an 
exalted  title  and  immense  estates.  Charles  is  also  well  provided 
for  when  the  terrible  ban  shall  be  removed,  and  they  take  their 
place  in  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  they  belong.  There  will  be  a 
.sufQclent  amoant  deposited,  of  which  notice  will  be  given,  to  the 
kind  person  who  may  adopt  them,  to  allow  each  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  more  if  necessary. 

"  I,  the  mother  of  these  dear  children,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mlgh^  Ood,  do  solemnly  declare  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written, 
and  my  whole  life  will  be  devoted  to  but  one  purpose—namely, 
the  restoration  to  my  darlings  of  name,  fortune  and  rights,  which 
a  cruel  fate  prevents  for,  perhapi^  many  long  and  weary  years. 

"  May  heaven  bless  whoever  their  protector  may  be ;  and  let 
ihem  not  forget  to  teach  my  darllng^s  that  a  mother^s  prayer  for 
their  welfare  shall  never  cease  until  death." 

The  twins  were  much  affected  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  both  gratefully  kissed  Lady  Oranmore,  who 
handed  them  the  other  letter.  It  was  without  date,  but 
had  the  Paris  postmark  on  the  envelope : 

"Gratitude,  when  heartfelt,  such  as  mine,  can  scarcely  be  told 
in  words.  God  has  heard  me  daily  returning  thanks  for  having 
placed  my  darlings  In  such  hands  as  yours,  dear  Lady  Cranmore. 
Heaven  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  and  my  children  in  giving 
them  such  a  guardian  as  yourself.  The  day  that  you  adopted 
.them  I  knew  in  whose  care  they  were,  and  also  that  they  are  your 
near  kinsmen.  The  clouds  seem  brightening  m  the  horizon  of 
my  existence,  and  ere  long  I  trust  that  all  obstacles  may  be  re- 
moved from  proclaiming  to  the  world  who  they  are,  baoked  by 
>the  necessary  legal  evidence.  How  or  in  what  way  they  are  akin 
;to  you,  I  dare  hot  tell ;  but  they  are  near.  Remember  and  give 
my  boys  their  mother's  love,  as  great  as  if  they  were  with  me  and 
had  always  been.  Tell  them  that  I  have  but  one  object  in  life,  and 
that  is  to  hear  them  call  me '  mother  M 

"  Farewell,  dear  Lady  Cranmore.  May  God  bless  and  keep  you 
as  you  have  done  my  darlings !" 

The  boys  oonld  not  help  weeping  on  reading  this  affect- 
ing letter,  but  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  were 
of  the  same  blood  as  their  beloved  guardian. 

The  captain,  having  finished  smoking,  re-entered  the 
oabin,  and  proposed  a  walk  on  the  main-deck,  to  hear  the 
magnificent  band  of  the  frigate. 

They  listened  to  the  sweet  music  for  some  time,  and 
then  returned  to  the  cabin  to  tea,  after  whiqh  the  mar- 
ohiouesaand  Charlie  bade  Harry  a  fond  adieu,  and  departed 
for  the  shore.  The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  the  Flying 
Squadron  was  under  way  for  the  Baltic,  and  in  one  week 
were  safely  at  ELsinore. 

The  operatioDS  in  which  Harry  took  part,  in  1854,  were 
of  so  trifling  a  character  that  they  are  not  worth  noticing. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  December  of  that  yeor  found  the 
Vengeance  ^fely  at  anchor  at  bpithead,  and  under  sailing 
orders  for  the  Crimea. 


The  next  day  after  her  arrival  she  was  under  way,  and 
steering  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  All  the  officers  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  brisker  work  than 
they  had  had  in  the  Baltic  during  the  past  Summer. 

The  voyage  to  Gibraltar  was  pleasant,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  th^y  were  anchored  under  the  frownibg  walls  of  the 
fortress. 

The  week  that  the  Vengeance  staid  at  Gibraltar  there  was 
a  constant  round  of  gayety,  and  the  officers  of  the  frigate 
gave  a  grand  ball  on  board,  to  the  general  commanding^ 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

Among  the  guests  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor, 
and  from  the  time  that  By-the-sea  met  her  at  Government 
House,  he  seemed  to  be  irresistibly  attracted  toward  her. 

She  appeared  to  redprooate  the  feeling.  It  would 
scarcely  do  to  say  that  they  were  in  love,  for  they  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  Whatever  the  attraction  was, 
they  liked  each  other,  and  mutual  confidences  were  ex- 
changed. 

At  last  Edith — ^Edith  Hensley  was  her  name— said  : 

**  Oh,  Mr.  By-the-sea,  I  know  some  one  so  exactly  like 
you  in  the  face  I  She  is  my  dearest  and  kindest  friend. 
You  know  mamma  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  Lady 
Elfindale  was  always  more  like  mamma  to  me  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world.     Well,  you  are  exactly  like  her." 

"  Indeed  I  I  am  afraid  it  is  poor  flattery  to  Lady  Elfin* 
dale.  Where  is  she  ?  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said 
Harry.  ^ 

"Oh,  she  is  in  Paris.  Lord  Elfindale,  her  husband, 
always  lives  in  France.  He  is  much  older  than  she  is, 
and  awfully  cross.  I  don't  think  he  is  kind  to  poor  dear 
Lady  Elfindala  He  is  a  great  friend  of  papa,  and  I  staid 
at  his  house  for  five  years,  while  he  was  in  India." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  see  her,**  said  By-the-sea. 

"I  have  her  likeness,"  said  Edith,  "and  must  show  it 
to  you.  Won't  you  come  to  luncheon  at  Government 
House  to-morrow,  and  spend  the  afternoon  ?  Papa  ia 
never  there,  and  I  am  so  lonely." 

"  Thanks,"  said  By-the-sea.     "  I  will  if  I  can  get  leava" 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  can  coma  I  will  go  and  ask  Sir 
Wilfred  ;"  and,  before  he  could  stop  her,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  captain's  arm,  and  said:  "Sir  Wilfred,  won't  you 
let  Mr.  By-the-sea  come  on  shore  to  luncheon  to-morrow  ?" 

"I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "Miss  Hensley,  I  have  not  the 
least  objection." 

~  "  Thank  you,"  said  she  ;  and  over  she  marched  to  By* 
the-sea,  saying  :  "  It's  all  right ;  the  captain  says  you  can 
come." 

Next  morning,  after  quarters,  the  captain  said  : 

"You  have  been  making  a  decided  conquest  of  Mlaf 
Hensley,  Mr.  By-the-sea.  You  can  go  on  shore  in  my 
galley  at  seven  bells.  She  is  going  to  bring  off  Colonel 
Gower  of  the  Artillery." 

"  Thank  yon,  sir.  I'll  be  ready ;"  and  down  to  the 
cockpit  he  dived  to  dress. 

"Hullo,  By-the-sea,"  said  Webber,  who  was  at  his 
chest,  getting  dressed  for  the  snore,  "wiiere  Kre  you 
going." 

"I'm  going  ashore." 

"So  am  L    Are  you  going  to  the  cork  wood  ?" 

"No." 

"  Are  you  going  riding  on  horseback  ?" 

"Not  that  I  know  oL" 

"  We  can  both  go  and  have  a  lark  together." 

"Thanks.  I  am  going  to  luncheon  at  Government 
House." 

"  Who  asked  you— the  Governor  ?" 

"No." 

« Qh,  I  know  who  it  was.    Miss  Hensley,  the  girl  you 
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wera  apooning  vitli  last  niffht     Oh,  By-the-ua,  jon're  a 
'goiMiT.'    I  Qevei  thonght  it  of  yon," 

"Yoashnt  up,"  said  By-the-sea,  flinging  a  boot  at  him, 
"or  111  ponoh  yonx  bead." 

"  'Wall,"  laid  Webber,  "  I'm  aony  for  yonT  Wbat  did 
yon  tluow  yonr  boot  in  the  tar-buoket  for  ?  I  hope  yoa 
bavo  another  pair  to  pnt  on,  or  Edith  will  have  to  peek 
alone." 

"  Confonnd  yon  I"  said  By-tho-aea,  letting  go  the  other 
boot  at  him.  ' '  What  do  yon  mean,  Webber,  by  mention- 
ing a  lady'a  name  in  that  manner  T" 

"Why.  old  fellow,"  said  Webber,  "I  did  not  think  yon 
wera  in  earnest  I  know  it  was  not  right ;"  and  the  next 
mlnnte  they  were  as  good  friend*  ae  ever. 

"What  b<nt  are  yon  going  in,  By-the-»ea  ?"  asked 
Webber. 

"The  galley — the  skipper  told  me  I  might  g&" 

"By  Jore,  old  fellow,  yon're  In  Inok.  I  don't  suppose 
Sngden  and  I  will  be  abb  to  get  the  dingy,  even." 

"I  thonght  that  yoa  were  so  mnoh  in  the  captain's 
eonfidenoe,"  said  Bj-Vb»^e^ 
laughing,  "  that  all  yon  wonld 
have  to  do  would  be  to  whis- 
per, and  he  would  hoist  ont 
the  lannoh  for  you." 

At  this  moment  the  galley 
waa  reported  manned,  and  By- 
the-sea  waa  aoon  on  shore  at 
the  Ooremor's  honaev  where 
he  fonnd  Edith,  who  rose  oor- 
dially  to  greet  him,  saying : 

"  Ion  most  excuse  ttiis  small 
room,  Kr.  By-the-sea,  bat  1 
always  libe  it  The  drawing- 
rooms  are  so  large  that  I  hate 
to  sit  there.  I  feel  lonely  and 
lost." 

"I  have  often  told  my 
guardian  the  same  about  the 
large    rooms    at    Oranmor^" 

*'  Oianmore  ?  Do  yon  know 
Xady  Cranmore,  the  mixr* 
ohioneas  ?" 

"Why,"  said  he,  "ehe  la 
my    own   and    my    brotbar'a 


guardian,    and    oar    dearest    friend    on 

"  Why,  how  strange  I  I  have  so  oftea 
heard  Lady  Elflndale  qwak  of  her  aa  a 
perleot  angeL     I   will  go   and  bring  htr 

In  a  moment  she  retnmed  with  a  small 
bnt  finely  ezeentad  portni^  ajid  handed  it 
to  him. 

"How  exBOtly  like  Charlie,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  how  sorrowful  she  looks  1"  ' 

"She  always  seemed  to  have  soma 
hidden  sorrow,"  said  Edith. 

By^the-sea's  thooghta  oonld  not  kelp 
rtmning,  aa  (o  whether  this  beautiful 
woman  oonld  be  any  lelaticai  to  him  or 
n<jt,  and  the  memory  of  the  letters  bronght 
the  nabidden  teara  to  his  eyea, 
'-^'^fh  "I'm  afraid,"  taid  Edith,  "that  the  poi^ 

trait  has  tonched  the  ohorda  of  some  sor- 
rowful remembtanc&    Have  yon  lost  a  dear 
*wo  woK«»         Bister  that  this  reminds  you  of  ?" 

" No,"  said  he ; .  "I  never  had  any 
relative  bnt  my  broUier.  I  have  sever  mentioned  onr 
story  to  any  one  bnt  I^y  Oranmote  and  Charliet  lGa» 
Headey,  may  I  tell  it  to  yon  I" 

Harry  sud  this  in  snch  a  monmfnl  way  that  Edith's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said:  "If  yon  think  mo 
worthy  of  the  oon&denoe ;"  and,  without  more  ado,  h» 
poured  forth  the  whole  story  of  bis  life. 

Edith  listened  with  mnoh  interest,  and  when  he  told  her 
of  the  letters,  she  asked  him  "It  he  had  them  with  him."' 
He  said  "  No ;  that  lAdy  Oranmore  always  treaanred  them 
away ;"  but,  in  answer  to  har  interrogation  aa  to  whether 
be  remembered  the  writing,  he  said  "That  he  did  so, 
well ;  that  he  wonld  know  it  in  fifty  years'  time."  Edith 
at  onoe  left  the  room,  and  presently  retnmed  with  a  larg» 
bundle  of  letters,  one  of  which  ahe  handed  to  him,  open. 

"  My  God  I"  said  ha,  letting  the  letter  drop  with  aeton- 
isfament;  "that  is  my  mother's  writing.  Where  did  yon 
get  itr 

"From  Iddy  Elflndale,"  said  she.  "  Are  yon  not  mis* 
taken,  Mr.  By-tbe-sea  V 
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*'It  is  ImponiUe,"  B*id  he ; 
"that  is  the  nme  writiDg  u 
that  in  Jjadj  Onnmore'B  pos- 
Nanon.  Oaa  Lady  Elflndale 
be  my  mother  ?  For  beaven's 
sake,  Hias  Heniley,  keep  this 
a  aeoret  If  she  is  in;  mother, 
it  it  werA  poaaiUo,  aha  would 
make  it  known." 

"I  will,  indeed,"  aaid  the 
girl  "Ton  can  truat  m& 
Won't  yon  write  to  me  when 
the  FmgeiBioe  goes  awaj,  Hi, 
Bf-the-aea  7" 

"I  will,  indeed," sud  Han7. 

After  Inaoheon  thej  had  the 
hoivea  aaddled,  and  took  a  ride 
out  to  the  "Naatral  Oronnd." 
They  had  not  got  tax  out  when 
the;  saw,  flying  along  tbexoad 
toward  them,  two  honemen. 
The  glitter  in  the  aan  of  the 
^Id  bands  showed  them  to  be 
naval  ofiBoera,  and  aoon  the  i 
«aTalien  proved  to  be  Done 
other  than  Sngden  and  Web- 
ber, who  were  eodeaToriug  to 
solve  the  problem  aa  to  whioh 

of  the  old  hTerf-«t»ble  "baoke"  that  thejr  beatrode 
the  beat  raoer.     That,  however,  was  never  deten 
Webber's  oharger  nnfortonateljr  performed  a  OEmoos 
letioii  with  its  hind-lega,  that  sent  that  offloer  hesd-over- 


ied,i 


heels  into  a  green  pool  of  stagnant  water  hj  the  road- 
side^ just  as  they  came  in  foil  view  of  Edith  and  By-the- 
«ea.  The  old  nag,  after  getting  rid  of  hia  bnrden,  gave 
Tent  to  a  series  of  svolntiona,  in  the  waj  of  kicking,  that 
made  him  look  hke  a  rocking-horse ;  and  then,  taking  the 
bridle  ia  his  teeth,  slartsd,  foil  speed,  for  homa 

After  Mtambling  out  as  best  he  oonld,  covered  with 
mnd  and  the  weeds  of  the  stagnant  pool,  his  grotesque 
figure  made  the  whole  party  roar  with  laughter.  But,  in 
his  nsnal  cheeky  manner,  he  lifted  his  cap  to  Hiss  Hens- 
ley,  saying:  "Ezcnse  my  shaking  hands,  as  bo&  mine 
are  fnll  of  botanioal  and  other  spedmeas,  which  I  most 
pat  in  water  before  I  can  shake  hands  with  sny  one." 


He  then  wanted  to  get  on  behind  Sngden,  which  hoacr 
that  officer  declined,  and  poor  Webber  had  to  go  home  on 
' '  Shank's  marCu " 

About  five  o'clock  they  returned  to  Qov«mment  House 
to  dinner,  and  then  he  went  back  on  board. 

At  last  the  Ting«aitoe  sailed,  and,  after  o^ing  at  Iblb 
and  Constantinople,  safely  anchored  off  SebastopoL 

Sir  Wilfred  immediately  went  on  board  the  flagship, 
and  returned  with  orders  for  three  hundred  officers  and 
men  to  prepare  for  liwn<ing  in  Uie  trenches,  to  join  the 
"naval  brigadennder  £eppel";  the  oompanies  to  beoom- 
manded  by  Lieatonanta  Bansom,  Hare,  Bathbone,  aad 
Broughton,  and  naarly  all  the  jonior  officers,  among  whom 
were  By-the-eea,  Sugden,  Webber,  and  PhiUipe. 

To  follow 
the  operations 
of  the  allied 
armies  is  not 
part  of  onr 
story.    The 

men  did  their  j 
work  bravely  ' 
and    ■Dfi'sTOd 

Among   the 

noble  TTTniHl 

who  fell,  the 
gallant  Ran- 
som, and  the 
brave,  genial 
Hare  were  the 
flnt,  and  in 
the  attack  on 
the  Sedan, 
Sngden  and 
PhiUipe  feU 
mortally 
wonnded— 
By-the-ses, 
under  a  heavy  rs 
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fire^  oarrying  the  latter  to  the  rear,  for  which  act  of  gal- 
lantry he  reoeiTed  the  Victoria  Gross. 

Sir  Wilfred  was  also  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
but  entered  the  fortress  where  many  a  gallant  Englishman 
that  day  bit  the  dust 

When  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  men  were  sent  back  to 
their  ships,  and  the  Vengeance  was  ordered  home. 

On  her  arrival  at  Spithead,  Harry  procared  leave,  and 
at  once  visited  Oranmore,  where  he  found  OharHe,  who 
had  been  invalided  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  ;  and  the 
meeting  of  the  trio  was  a  most  affectionate  one. 

Hany  then  brought  forth  the  letter,  and  told  Lady 
C^nanmore  of  the  circumstance  of  the  strange  likeness  of 
the  portraits.  The  old  lady  could  not  remember  ever 
having  met  the  countess,  and  was  puzzled*  But  it  was 
decided  that  the  twins  should  go  to  Paris,  and  endeavor 
to  find  some  clew  to  the  mystery.  They  were  cautioned  by 
the  marchioness  on  no  account  to  make  anything  publia 

In  Paris  they  found  that  Lady  Elfindale  was  in  the 
south  of  France,  but  where,  could  not  be  ascertained.  A 
joyfal  surprise,  however,  awaited  Harry,  for  one  day, 
when  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  meeting  Edith  Hensley  walking  with  another 
charming  young  lady,  who  wa,|9  introduced  as  her  cousin, 
Lih'an  Travers. 

Charlie  was  warmly  greeted  by  Edith,  and  introduced 
to  Miss  Travtts,  whom  he  thought  very  charming. 

They  found  that  Edith  was  staying  again  in  Paris  with 
her  aunt,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Travers,  Sir  John  Hensley 
being  again  in  Lidia. 

The  twins  had  a  very  happy  time  in'  Paris,  and  when 
they  left  Edith  and  Lilian,  both  promised  to  become  their 
wives  as  soon  as  they  were  of  age,  or  as  soon  afterward  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  would  admit 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

nve  years  had  passed.  The  twins  were  again  at  Oran- 
more, having  seen  much  active  service  in  India^  Harry 
was  a  commander,  and  Gharlie  was  a  major,  both  having 
distinguiBhed  themselves  before  the  enemy,  and  early 
obtained  promotion. 

The  letters  had  just  been  brought  ifi,  and  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  twins.  Harry  eagerly  opened  it  with  trem- 
bling hands,  for  the  writing  was  easily  recognized  as 
that  of  their  mother. 

He  read  aloud  the  contents  to  Lady  Oranmore  and 
Charlie  as  follows,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion  : 

**  My  Dbab  CHiLDBfar :— At  last  my  prayers  have  been  answered, 
and  I  can  now  deolare  to  the  world  who  yon  are.  In  my  youth, 
when  barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  met  your  father,  the  yoang 
Dulce  of  Barllngton.  We  became  attached,  and  formed  a  clan- 
destine marriage,  the  only  witnesses  being  a  French  valet  of  your 
father  and  my  old  nurse. 

**  The  old  woman  died  soon  after,  as  did  the  clergyman  who 
married  us,  and  your  father  discharged  his  servant,  who  went 
God  knows  whither.  We  had  been  married  only  throe  months 
when  your  father  met  his  death  in  the  hunting-field,  as  is  well 
known  to  his  aunt,  your  guardian.  I  dared  not  teli  my  grief,  for 
I  feared  the  anger  of  my  parents,  as  I  had  been  betrothed  in  in- 
fancy to  the  late  Earl  Elflndale;  and  now  my  marriage  with  him 
was  accelerated,  and  I  was  dragged  heart-broken  to  the  altar  within 
two  months  of  my  husband's  death. 

"  I  then  found  that  I  was  going  to  become  a  mother,  and  no- 
thing rematted  but  to  tell  the  earl.  He  heard  me,  and  demanded 
the  proofs.  These  he  took,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed them,  and  It  only  remained  for  me  to  go  into  seclusion 
until  the  birth  of  my  offspring,  or  stand  a  divorce  suit  He  said, 
'  Yon  have  no  proofs  of  marfiage,  and  I  shall  deny  having  de- 
stroyed them,  and  the  world  will  brand  you  as  a  wanton.'  I 
prayed  for  mercy,  but  be  was  relentless,  and  I  had  to  accede  to 
his  cruel  proposiU.  For  twenty-two  years  have  I  been  trying  to 
find  the  man  Bosiere,  your  father's  valet;  and  when  you  were  fif- 
teen, I  believed  I  had  found  him.  *Twas  then  that  I  wrote  that 
letter  to  Lady  C. 


"  All,  however,  thank  God,  is  now  clear.  Lord  Elflndale  died 
suddenly  three  days  ago,  and  I,  as  a  last  hope,  searched  his 
papers,  and  in  an  iron  safe  I  not  only  found  the  certificate,  but 
also  the  leaf  of  the  parish  register  that  Lord  Elfindale  had  torn, 
out 

"  Hj  lawyers  assure  me  that  everything  now  is  dear.  I  am 
settling  up  all  affairs,  and  in  two  days  will  be  at  Oranmore,  to 
pour  out  a  '  mother's '  thanks  to  your  noble  guardian,  and  give 
my  darling  boys  a '  mother's  embrace.' 

**  I  know,  Harry,  of  your  attachment  to  the  dear  girl  who  has 
often  been  my  solace  in  the  past ;  and  if  anything  can  '  fill  my  cup 
of  happiness  to  overflowing,'  it  will  be  to  see  Edith  the  Duchess 
of  Burlington. 

"Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  children,  your  affectionate  and 
now  happy  mother,  3£ibt  Eltznoale." 

The  sequel  is  soon.  told.  The  marchioness  was  almost 
wild  with  joy  and  impatience  to  see  her,  and  the  broth^a 
embraced  and  congratulated  each  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  meeting  of  tiie 
twins  with  their  mother,  so  we  will  allow  the  reader  ta 
draw  on  imagination  for  that  happy  scene. 

The  Duke  of  Burlington— for  so  we  must  now  call  him 
— took  his  title  with  no  opposition,  his  kinsman  gracefully 
withdrawing.  Lord  Delacome — Charlie's  title  as  younger 
brother — was  as  much  pleased  at  his  brother's  fortune  as 
his  own. 

Of  course,  Edith  married  Harry,  and  is  now  the  duch- 
ess, and  Lilian  is  Lady  Delacome. 

Lady  Elflndale  lives  with  Harry  at  the  castle,  and  the 
dear  old  marchioness  insisted  on  Charlie  and  his  bride 
living  at  Cranmore,  making  him  her  heir,  and  she  dotes 
on  Lilian. 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  dukedom  of  Burlington  going  to 
aoy  distant  branch  of  the  family,  for  the  brothers  in  due 
time  were  each  presented  with  twins. 

Sir  Wilfred  has  retired,  and  lives  on  his  estates,  and 
Webber  is  in  command  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  i^ps. 
Hoping  all  may  live  long  to  enjoy  their  prosperity,  we 
bid  our  heroes  a  fond  adieu. 


A  GREAT  RUBY. 

Trb  first  and  most  famous  of  existing  rubies  forms  part 
of  the  Imperial  State  crown  made  for  Queen  Victoria  in 
1838,  embellished  with  all  the  gems  left  after  the  deBtrue- 
tion  of  tho  regalia  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,, 
and  subsequently  added  to  by  purchases.  This  ruby, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Maltese  cross,  on  the  top  of 
the  British  crown,  and  the  most  conspicuous  gem  on  it, 
is  believed,  on  tolerably  good  authority,  to  be  the  same  as, 
that  worn  in  front  of  the  helmet  of  King  Henry  Y.  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  Unlike  famous  diamonds,  rubies 
have  no  proper  names,  but  this  one  in  the  British  orown 
might  be  called  the  ' '  Agincourt. "  Its  history  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  year  1367,  when,  after  the  Battle  of  Nagara, 
near  Yittoria,  King  Pedro  of  Castile  presented  it  to  Ed- 
ward, the  "Black  Prince."  This  "Agincourt,"  if  ao  it 
can  be  called,  has  a  small  hole  bored  through  it,  after  a 
fashion  common  in  the  East,  to  be  hung  by  itself  round 
the  neck.  This  hole  is  now  filled  in  the  front  part  by  a 
small  ruby,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Bt<me  only  by 
close  ezaniination.  Of  about  the  same  size  as  this  ruby 
is  another,  formerly  among  the  regalia  of  Austria,  but  of 
the  present  existence  of  which  little,  if  anything,  is  known. 
The  Emperor  Budolph  U.  received  it  in  1860  from  his 
sister.  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  it  being  valued  at  the 
time  at  60,000  ducats,  or  about  8150,000.  It  would  now 
probably  be  worUi  not  far  from  three  millions  of  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  ruby  having  increaaed  more  than  tiiat  of 
any  other  precious  atone. 
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AMONG  THE  PENNSYLVANIA'DUTCH. 
A  Stroll  about  tub  Village  of  Sinking  Spiungs, 

It  ifl  not  strange  that  the  Tillage  of  Sinking  Springs,  Pik» 
has  neyer  acquired  notoriety.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  as  yet  contributed  a  poet,  a 
sculptor  or  an  author  to  the  world.  Sinking  Springs  can- 
not boast  cTen  a  general  or  a  Congressman,  *  But  it  is  the 
fault  of  Sinking  Springs ;  the  blame  cannot  be  placed  else- 
where. Something  of  the  apathy  which  is  intangibly  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  seems  to  hare  settled  upon  it,  and 
although  the  village  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
and  is  within  a  ten-cent  car  fare  of  Beading,  Pa.,  it  has 
steadily  deteriorated  as  that  flourishing  town  has  im- 
proTed.  In  fact,  so  modest  and  retiring  has  Sinking 
Springs  been,  that  the  railroad  stretching  its  iron  anten- 
nae in  its  direction  seems  to  hare  frightened  it  away  ;  and 
although  the  brand-new  hotel  at  the  depot — a  hotel  that 
seems  to  smell  of  white  paint — announces  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  "Sinking  Springs  Hotel,"  there  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance  thereabout  o0the  Tillage  in  question.  Im- 
pressed with  this  curious  circumstance*  the  writer  and 
artist  asked  the  young  man  in  the  spick-and-span  hostelry 
whether  his  hotel  comprised  the  hamlet. 

"  Oh,  no,"  ho  added,  laughing  ;  "Sinking  Springs  is 
back  there,"  and  he  flirted  the  towel  with  which  he  was 
polishing  an  apple-jack  bottle,  in  the  direction  of  the 
mirror,  as  if  the  place  sought  was  behind  it. 

"Well  named  is  Sinking  Springs,"  the  bartender  went 
on ;  "it  has  been  sinking  ever  since  the  first  house  was 
built,  and  it  will  soon  sink  out  of  sight" 

**How  do  you  get  there  ?" 

"You  go  up  this  road  until  you  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  thei^you  will  see  all  there  is  of  it.  But  what  do 
you  want  to  go  there  for,  if  I  may  be  so  impertinent  as  to 
ask  ?  No  strangers  CTcr  came  hei*e  before  to  ask  for  the 
Tillage.  Perhaps  you  are  after  some  one  ?  It*s  a  good 
place  to  hide." 

TVe  laughed,  and  told  him  the  object  was  mere  curios- 
ity ;  but  the  expression  upon  the  young  man's  face  as  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  that  by  this  time  did  actu- 
ally smell  of  white  paint,  so  strongly  was  the  imagination 
exercised  in  that  direction,  was  such  as  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieTC  that  he  seriously  doubted  our  Teracity. 

It  wasn't  the  most  agreeable  road  to  trayel,  and  in  that 
regard  resembled  "  Jordan,"  as  told  of  in  the  song.  It 
was  a  compound  of  mud,  slush  and  snow.  So  slippery 
was  the  going  that  we  thought  seriously  of  turning  around 
and  walking  toward  the  depot  again,  as  the  little  boy  did 
in  the  story  who  started  for  school,  made  one  step  on  the 
icy  walk  and  lost  two,  and  only  reached  the  academy  by 
reversing  his  direction  and  heading  for  home.  Then  there 
came  the  embarrassing  difficulty  of  two  roads,  that 
branched  ofif  from  the  main  one,  as  if  they  had  had  a  fall- 
ing out,  and  were  running  away  from  each  other.  Were 
we  to  take  either,  or  keep  straight  on  ?  There  seemed  to 
be  a  hill  at  the  horizon  extremity  of  each.  Was  it  better 
to  keep  on  to  the  hill  right  ahead,  or  fly  to  the  other  hills 
we  knew  not  of  ?  Fortunately,  wheels  were  heard,  and  a 
mule  and  wagon  and  two  women  came  along. 

The  mule  was  attached  to  the  wagon,  of  course,  and 
from  the  careful  way  in  which  it  was  driyen,  it  was  fair  to 
presume  that  the  women  were  attached  to  the  mula  Yes, 
they  did  know  where  Sinking  Springs  waa  Keep  straight 
along  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  take  the  road  to  the 
right  Good  I  So  we  followed  on  after  the  queer-looking 
yehiole,  whose  inmates  turned  many  times  to  look  at  the 
phenomenal  men  who  were  looking  for  Sinking  Springs, 
and  especially  on  such  a  day,  for  by  this  time  a  alight 


drizzle  of  rain  was  falling.  There  was  no  question  about 
what  they  thought— they  considered  the  case  one  of  in- 
sanity.' 

At  the  top  of  the  lull  the  Tillage  was  T&!b\e— one  long, 
muddy  street,  with  the  houses  straggling  along  like  sol- 
diers in  full  retreat  after  a  disastrous  battla  Smoke  curled 
up  from  the  chimneys,  and.  floated  through  the  gaunt 
branches  of  the  moisture-dripping  trees.  It  was  nearly 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Sinking  Springs  was  un- 
doubtedly getting  its  supper.  The  road  to  the  rfght  waa 
reached,  and  soon  it  became  the  main  and  only  street  of 
the  village.  A  few  people  were  stirring  about,  and  a  man 
in  a  blacksmith-shop  ceased  shoeing  a  horse  to  gaze  at  the 
apparition  of  strangers. 

"  Is  there  a  hotel  here  ?" 

"  Farmers'  and  I^overs',  right  ahead." 

It  was  raining  in  earnest,  and  shelter  was  necessary. 
Sapper  also  loomed  up  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  as 
speedily  as  possible.  So  when  the  Farmers'  and  Drovers' 
came  in  view,  it  presented  at  once  a  picturesque  and 
agreeable  sight 

Architecturally  the  hotel  is  not  much  to  look  at  The 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Windsor  of  New  York  Oity  are  much 
superior ;  and  even  the  paint-smelling  affair  at  the  depot 
has  a  smartness  about  it  which  the  Farmers'  and  Drovers' 
sadly  lacks.  But  it  is  a  comfortable  and  cozy  place,  and 
one  that  jecalls  old  traditions.  The  eaves  hang  far  over,  like 
heavy  eyebrows,  and  you  go  in  to  the  bar  by  two  steps  that 
plunge  downward  to  the  sanded  floor.  There  are  oaken 
beams  across  the  ceiling  that  are  black  with  age.  The 
sign  upheld  by  the  pole  is  weather-beaten  and  rickety. 
Lounging  on  a  bench  outside  the  door  were  rough,  team- 
ster-looking fellows,  and  an  old  Oonestoga  wagon  could  be 
seen  up  the  lane  of  mire  that  ran  alongside  the  house  to 
the  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  General  Washington  stopped  here 
once,"  the  artist  remarked  to  the  clerk  and  bartender  as 
we  prepared  to  register  our  names. 

"  Stopped  here  many  a  time  ;  this  used  to  be  his  head- 
quarters." 

Here  is  a  piece  of  valuable  information  for  the  historical 
societies.  Those  headquarters  are  constantly  increasing 
as  death  diminishes  the  number  of  the  General'e^  nurses. 
A  correct  list  should  be  made  of  them. 

There  was,  of  course,  great  curiosity  manifested  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Farmers'  and  DroTcra'  as  to  who  the  new 
arrivals  were.  The  old-fashioned  registry  book  did  not 
show  a  strange  name  for  years  back.  In  fact,  there  had 
been  very  little  registering  at  all.  Occasionally,  as  we 
afterward  ascertained,  some  one  from  Beading  who  owned 
farms  thereabout,  or  who  wanted  to  buy  one,  would  comf^ 
to  the  hoteL  This  was  seldom,  and  when  it  did  happen 
the  visitors  were  always  known.  Now  here  were  two  in- 
dividuals who  were  not  known,  whose  clothes  had  a 
far-away,  outlandish  style,  entirely  difierent  from  the 
fashionable  garments  to  be  obtained  in  the  main  street  of 
Reading,  and  who  persisted  in  not  immediately  declaring 
themselves.  No  wonder  the  Sinking  Springsers  who  were 
in  the  place  were  mystified,  and  no  wonder  that  as  soon 
aa  the  new-comers  had  turned  to  light  a  cigar  they  crowded 
about  the  book,  and  examined  the  handwriting  with  all 
that  attention  which  a  connoisseur  and  ooUector  would  give 
to  the  autograph  of  Napolaon  that  he  intended  to  purchase. 

This  delicious  state  of  uncertainty,  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation commingled  was  charmingly  increa^d  when  onr 
artist  went  deliberately  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  stood 
in  a  puddle  that  came  half* way  up  his  big  boots,  and 
made  a  sketch  of  the  house.  The  proceedinst  was  imme- 
diately telegraphed  inside,  and  all  came  to  the  door,  save 
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the  ne'er-do-Tell  ot  the  village,  who,  in 
«u  left  leaning  oloae  to  tbe  bar,  and  ia  dose  proximity  to 
ft  bottle  of  rum,  Wben  the  bartender  tetomed,  the  mm 
was  still  in  tba  neighborhood  of  the  bar,  and  in  faot  not 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bottle,  whioh  was 
empty.  One  ooold  tell,  from  the  espreecdon  of  entire  indif- 
ferenoe  to  anrronnding  events — to  vlsiton  from  the  moon 
or  to  anjtbing  else,  upon  the  faoe  of  the  ne'er-do-well, 
where  the  rnm  reallj  vas. 

Onoe  the  sketohing  began,  atgnmont  anent  it  waa  imme- 
diatetj  iostitated.  The  vrrtter  atood  near  enongh  to  hear 
tbe  vUlage  antboritj  tell  all  about  It,  emphaaiBing  his  re- 
marka  with  an  ambrella  that  maj  or  may  not  have  been 
naad  by  Noah  when  the  shower  flrat  oame  np,  and  snr- 
priaed  him  putting  the  finishing  toaebaa  to  the  ark.  He 
(the  authority)  said  that  we  were  auTTeyois,  and  that  it 
was  ioteaJei  to  run  another  railroad  from  Beading  nlap- 
bangthronghtbeFanners'andDtOTeis'.  ThiaoonTenation 
waa  partly  in  Oermiin  and  partly  in  English.  By  inquiry,  it 
had  been  aaoerfained  that  the  villago  and  all  tbe  yidnage 
waa  Oermao,  pure  and  simple.  It  was  certainly  simple 
enongb.  The  popnlation  was  very  primitive  and  thor- 
oughly agricultural.  It  did  not  dabble  mnoh  in  politics, 
but  went  on  religiously  voting  for  Oeneral  Jiokson,  A 
trip  to  Beading  was  a  dissipation— a  trip  ao  far  aa  Phila- 
delphia waa  an  event  of  a  lifetime^  Ve  met  one  man,  and 
only  one,  who  had  any  definite  idea  of  New  Tork.  Tiiat 
man  was  the  barteadei^ 

"A.  bad  pUoe,"aaid  the  village  aathority.  "I  had  a 
friend  who  went  there  onoe,  and  he  never  oame  baok." 

This  waa  aaid  impressively,  and  gave  a>  vivid  an  idea  to 
the  listeaere  ot  the  wickedness  of  the  metropolis  aa  Tal- 
mage  doea  to  his  Tabernacle  floak. 

After  a  nioe  supper,  of  fresh  eggs,  preaervee,  milk-white 
bread  that  waa  cut  from  a  loaf  aa  big  as  the  moon,  appar- 
rently,  and  good  oofiee,  we  started  through  the  rain  for 
the  depot,  the  village  anthority  obligingly  going  along  to 
show  118  the  way.  Strangely  SQongh,  he  never  raised  his 
nmbrells,  but  kept  brandiahiog  it  aa  he  talked.  It  was 
clearly  an  nmbrella  ot  rhetorical  ornament  We  learned 
tram  him  that  there  ia  good  grazing  ground  abont  Sinking 


Siffinga,  that  the  farmi  pan  from  father  to  son  joat  aa  the 
ITnited  States  Senatorahip  does  in  the  GameroD  distriot ; 
and  that  a  fiist-olasa  article  ot  cider  was  made  there. 

Onoe  more  at  the  white,  paiot-smelling  hotel,  the  ponih 
of  which  was  now  ooonpied  with  villagen*  who  had  gath- 
ered to  B«e  the  train  eiriro.  Soon  the  red  light  of  the 
looomotlve  biased  tbrongh  the  mist,  and  finally  abone  fnE 
upon  the  wet  pUttorm,  We  got  on  board  ;  shook  the  vit 
lage  authority  by  the  umbrella— hia  other  hand  was  wav- 
ing in  the  air — and  were  off  to  Beading.  - 

One  backward  glanoe,  and  we  aaw  tbe  laat  ot  Sinking 
Swings,  which  had  been  recommended  to  na  aa  a  typkal 
Pennsylvanian  Datoh  village.    And  it  ws& 


HOW  HE  LEARNT  HIS  LESSON. 
Chaptmb  I. 

"  On,  what  have  I  done  I  What  have  I  done  I"  ex- 
claimed Nellie,  nndei  her  breath,  aa  aad  and  dismayed 
she  hurried  np  the  garden-patft  "  He  will  never  be  kind 
tomeanymore,  HoweonUIbavesaidsnchathingf"  And 
her  bands  trembled  ao  that  she  oonld  soaroaly  lift  the  lafaA 
of  the  old-faahioned  door,  and  ahe  tamed  away  to  qniat 
herself  a  little  before  going  in, 

Tbe  garden  waa  lovely  and  luxuriant,  and  heavy  dews, 
weighing  down  the  heads  of  all  the  beautiful  bloasomi^ 
made  it  etill  more  lovely  in  the  oalm,  clear  light  of  the 
moon  whioh  shone  so  brightly  overhead.  But  with  a  aigh 
Nellie  crept  out  of  the  glory  ot  silver  light,  and  paoed  to 
and  fro  beneath  a  row  of  mgged  elms,  whose  &i>apread- 
ing  branohea  oast  a  fretwork  of  shadow  over  the  flowety 
borders  and  neatly  graveled  patha  below. 

Nellie  glanced  np  at  the  rambling  old  farphouse^  which 
had  been  her  home  tor  so  many  yeara.  How  ahe  loved  it  t 
Every  nook  and  comer  that  it  oontained  was  dear  to  her. 

"  I  have  it,  and  all  in  it,  left  to  ma,"  the  said,  in  a  soft, 
aad  tone  ;  "  and  dear  father  and  mother,  too,  A  happy, 
happy  home  it  has  always  been,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
it  I  Bat,  6b,  Edward,  how  oonld  you  be  so  unkind  !  Oh ! 
how  oculd  you  ?" 

She  listened,  fancying  she  could  hear  his  departiog 
footstepi  yet     And  perhaps  she  might  have  done  aa 

With  lof^  looks  and  disdainful  curve  of  his  rather  thin 
lips,  he  was  on  his  way  home  along  the  winding  lanei. 
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He  vu  ft  man  o'  fiTe-and-thirtf ,  irlule  Nellia  was  Bcoroel; 
twenty.  She  was  aimple  and  innocent  aa  t.  ohild  ;  bnt  he 
had  leamt  many  a  leaaon  in  tha  aohool  of  life  eto  thi& 
Tet  another  -mna  in  store  for  him,  and  probablj  another 
and  another,  for  while  we  live  we  mnat  loam ;  and  we 
will  learn — so  foolish  bis  we — in  the  moat  coatlj  and 
laborions  way,  for  the  moat  part  "Biperienoe  keeps  a 
dear  achool,"  Bays  the  prorerb,  "bat  fools  will  go  to 
no  other."  And  are  we  not  all  foola  nntil  hard  and  inex- 
orable ezperienoe  baa  kaoeked  and  kneaded  wisdom  into 
xm  ?  And  one  lesson  wbioh  Edward  Melville  prided  him- 
self  on  haying  learnt  was  the  vnlne  of  money.  He  was  a 
baohelor,  and  eo  he  made  np  his  mind  ha  wonid  remain 
until  he  conld  find  a  woman  viiih  money  who  wonld  be  hia 


wife.  He  himself  was  a  oonntrj  doctor,  and,  with  a  very 
small  and  not  increasing  pnotioe,  it  wonld  never  do  to 
marry  and  have  nothing  bnt  that  to  depend  upon,  he  told 
himself. 

He  had  genorall;  escorted  Nellie  to  her  own  door,  after 
their  evening  walks,  bnt  this  evening  he  had  left  ber  jnst 
ontside  the  gate.  He  waa  her  aunt's  stepson.  She  had 
known  him  all  her  yonng  life,  and  had  always  called  him 
CoQsin  Edward,  all  nnaospidona  of  the  feeling  which  was 
steadily  gathering  strength  within  her  heart,  till  tlus 
evening.  And  Edward,  for  his  part,  had  always  treated 
her  as  a  mere  child. 

"  A  glorious  night  V  he  mnrmnred,  as  he  leiinrely  par- 
raed  bis  way  ;  and  as  he  looked  ronnd  at  hftmlet  and 
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trees,  and  wayaide  brook,  and  piotaresqae  fazmhonBes 
dotted  liere  and  there,  all  tdeeping  in  the  moonlight,  the 
disdainful  oorve  left  his  lips,  and  pride  and  hantenr 
smoothed  themselyes  awaj  from  his  brow. 

*'  Poor  little  Nellie  I"  he  said  again,  with  someUuDg  like 
a  oomplaoent  smile.  "  I  sappose,  then,  that  she  cares  a 
little  more  for  me  than  I  deserve.  It  is  a  great  bore,  for 
of  course  it  is  ont  of  the  question  that  I  should — that  I 
could " 

He  paused,  and  began  humming  a  tune,  and  switching 
the  dew-laden  hedges  with  his  walking-cane. 

*'No,"  he  presently  recommenced,  *'one  must  hare 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  And  Nellie  has  got  nothing, 
and  I  have  got  next  to  nothing.  One  may  put  up  with 
the  want  of  a  little  sentiment,  I  should  in^agine,  if  one  has 
a  tolerable  settlement  in  life.  At  all  events,  I  mean  to 
try  it."  

Chafteb  XL 

"  YoTT  will  ^o  to  meet  Miss  Basse  tt,  I  suppose,  Nellie  ?" 
inquired  her  mother. 

**  Oh,  yes,  mother.  Edward  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  drive  me  to  the  station  in  his  dog-cart,  and 
he  will  bring  us  both  home,  too.  He  says  that  a  rich 
young  lady  like  Miss  Bassett  will  not  care  to  walk  a  mile, 
even  along  our  lovely  lanes,  he  is  sure." 

Perhaps  there  was  the  slightest  undertone  of  sarcasm  in 
Nellie's  voice,  for  her  mother  glanced  at  her  as  if  in 
surprise,  without  replying. 

Edward  bad  given  Nellie,  bit  by  bit,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  tact,  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  money,  and  of 
the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  a  proper  use  of  it.  Out- 
wardly the  two  were  as  good  friends  as  over.  At  heart, 
however,  he  was  carefully  on  his  guard,  while  Nellie, 
tender  and  gentle-natured  though  she  was,  could  not  help 
slightly  despising  him. 

Aliss  Bassett  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Nellie's  and  a 
great  heiress,  and  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Summer  in  the  old,  tumble<down  farm- 
house which  Nellie  called  home. 

Edward  was  very  attentive,  even  especially  kind  to 
Nellie,  on  their  way  to  the  station,  and  her  heart  went 
out  to  him  again. 

"If  only  I  had  not  said  that  to  him,"  she  thought,  as 
the  dog-cart  stopped  and  he  carefully  lifted  her  out  "I 
hope — oh  I  I  do  hope  that  he  may  forget  it." 

The  train  ran  in.  There  was  pretty  Oracle  Bassett's 
face  at  a  first-class  carriage  window ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  seated  in  the  dog-cart  beside  Edward,  chat- 
ting to  and  laughing  with  him  as  if  she  had  known  him 
ior  years  ;  and  Nellie  had  taken  the  seat  behind.  And 
(hat  was  not  the  only  drive  they  had,  nor  the  only  even- 
ing they  spent  in  chatting  and  laughing.  Nellie  and  her 
father  and  mother — all  three,  and  many  of  the  neighbors 
besides,  soon  saw  what  it  would  come  to.  And  Nellie  grew 
older  and  gpraver  day  by  day.  But  as  yet  she  kept  her 
own  secret,  and  she  hoped  more  and  more  that  Edward 
had  forgotten  her  foolish,  thoughtless  words  on  a  certain 
moonlight  night,  now  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago. 

At  last  the  engagement  was  announced.  Orace  Bassett 
had  no  friends  to  interfere  with  her,  and  flattered  by 
Edward's  attentions,  and  quite  believing  that  she  loved 
him  "  quite  enough  for  happiness,"  she  had  agreed  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as  all  needful 
arrangements  could  be  made. 

'*  You  know,  Nellie,"  said  she,  as  the  two  sat  sewing  in 
the  garden  one  hot  afternoon,  while  Edward  was  out  on 
his  rounds,  "  it  really  does  not  do  to  love  a  person  too 
much.     You  are  certain  to  become  a  slave  to  his  whims 


and  caprices  if  you  da  I  have  always  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  marry  a  man  who  loved  me,  and  that  if  I  had 
a  reasonable  liking  for  him  in  return,  he  would  not  expect 
or  even  wish  anything  more." 

Nellie  made  some  reply,  she  scarcely  knew  what^  and 
then  she  went  on  thinting  the  matter  o>ver.  Had  she 
been  exalting  love  to  an  xmdue  value  ?  With  her  it  had 
stood  before  everything.  "  If  a  man  would  give  all  the 
substance  of  his  house  for  love  it  would  utterly  be  con- 
temned." She  had  entirely  indorsed  the  sentiment.  But 
now  was  it  possible  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  ?  Qraoie 
Bassett  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  herself,  and  probably 
knew  better  than  she  did.  Nevertheless,  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  cogitations,  Nellie  shook  her  head,  and  half  smiled 
and  half  sighed,  as  she  answered  : 

**  Well,  you  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  your  own  opin- 
ion, Grade,  but  I  must  say  I  don't  agree  with  you.  I 
think  that  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  a  man  whom  I 
did  not  love  with  all  my  heart" 

And  Nellie  gathered  up  her  sewing  and  went  into  the 
house,  singing,  as  she  went : 

"  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all." 


Chafteb  IIL 

The  wedding  was  oyer.  The  honeymoon  was  over  also^ 
and  Mrs.  Melville,  richly  dressed,  and  looking  very  lovely, 
with  Edward  as  an  attentive  and  devoted  husband  beside 
her,  was  receiving  her  guests. 

Nellie  was  among  them.  She  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
her  free,  happy,  giiHsh  laugh  was  gone  for  ever.  Yet  she, 
too,  looked  lovely  this  afternoon,  in  her  pretty  blue  silk 
dress  and  cottage  bonnet,  and  there  was  a  sweetness  and 
beauty  in  the  expression  of  her  gentle  young  face  that 
went  far  beyond  any  mere  beauty  of  feature. 

The  house  was  handsome  and  well-appointed ;  the  ser- 
vants were  models  of  attentive  respect.  All  seemed  as  it 
should  be.  Nellie  stayed  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
saw  nothing  that  she  did  not  like.  Edward  was  for  ever 
on  the  watch  to  pleasa  Grace,  and  she,  for  her  part,  took 
it  all  as  her  due,  and  so  far  gave  him  her  sweetest  smilea 
in  return.    What  more  could  be  wanted  ? 

Only  a  few  weeks  passed.  Nellie  was  invited  to  dine 
with  them.  After  dinner  they  were  moving  about  the 
drawing-room,  and  Grace  was  exhibiting  to  Nellie  some 
choice  bouquets  of  flowers  which  had  been  sent  her  that 
morning.  They  had  all  been  arranged  on  one  table,  in 
accordance  with  a  whim  of  the  young  vnfe,  who  declared 
that  the  effect  of  their  richness  and  color  was  lost  when 
they  were  scattered. 

But  Edward  had  not  heard  her  say  this. 

«<Let  me  put  this  blue  vase  here.  Grade,"  he  unwit- 
tingly began,  removing  it,  as  he  spoke,  to  another  table. 
"There  I    It  shows  to  advantage  now  !" 

Grace,  with  heightened  color,  walked  to  the  table,  and 
taking  up  the  yase,  restored  it  to  its  former  position. 

'*  It  is  quite  out  of  the  way  there,"  she  said,  stiffly,  "  and 
this  is  where  I  wish  it  to  be,  Edward." 

<<How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  1"  Edward's 
color  also  rose,  yet  he  did  not  look  angry. 

"And  /wish  that  it  should  stand  here,"  he  returned, 
oncd  more  taking  up  the  vase  ;  and  then  he  added,  half 
reproachfully,  half  playfully,  "You  promised  to  obey  me. 
Grade,  did  you  not  ?" 

"Don't  be  so  ridiculous,  Edward."  And  her  eyes 
flashed,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  wonld  have  dashed  the 
flowers  from  his  hand,  ai.  \  before  he  could  set  them  down 
she  had  taken  them  from  him,  and  finally  placed  them  in 
the  particular  spot  she  had  chosen. 
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Edward  looked  pained,  and  Nellie  mused  wonderingly 
oyer  it  all,  aa  he  in  moodj  silence  esoorted  her  home. 
Could  all  this  have  happened  in  a  house  where  loye  was 
lord?  No,  indeed.  "A  woman,"  thought  Nellie,  "who 
loves,  loyes  also  to  obey.  *' 

But  this  proved  to  be  onlj  the  beginning  of  small  dis- 
#omforts  and  disagreements.  Many  months  passed,  Grace 
grew  more  imperious  than  ever,  and  Edward's  face  lost  all 
its  brightness,  and  he  seemed  day  by  day  to  grow  old  and 
client  and  sad.  And  when  Nellie  went  to  see  them  now 
she  found  that  unless  Grace  expected  visitors  she  took 
but  small  pains  with  herself,  remarking  sometimes  to 
Nellie  as  they  went  down-stairs  for  the  evening : 

•*  I  have  not  dressed,  Nellie.  Of  course  you  don't  mind, 
and  there's  nobody  else  but  Edward." 

Nobody  but  Edward  !  Love  would  have  made  him  all 
tlie  world  to  Nellie. 

"I  would  wear  my  prettiest  and  best  dresses  for  my 
husband,  Gracie,"  she  said.  "As  for  other  people,  they 
might  go.    What  should  I  care  for  them  ?" 

But  Grace  only  frowned  for  reply. 

Nellie  had  not  been  to  see  them  for  someTtime,  and  va- 
rious small  circumstances  caused  her  to  suspect  that  they 
had  had  a  serious  quarrel.  Grace  had  gone  out  for  a  fort- 
night— all  alone — and  Nellie's  father,  taking  pity  upon 
solitary,  sorrowful-looking  Edward,  had  invited  him  to 
spend  an  evening  with  them. 

After  tea  he  sauntered  into  the  garden,  and  he  was  gone 
80  long  that  Nellie  went  to  look  for  him.  She  glanced 
under  the  shady  trees — it  was  Summer  again,  now — ^but 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Then  she  came  to  the  summer- 
house.  Ah,  there  he  was,  leaning  forward  on  the  little 
green-painted  table,  his -head  in  his  hands,  and  Nellie 
heard  him  murmur,  in  a  low,  moaning  tone: 

"  I  wish,  oh  1  I  wish " 

The  rest  was  indistinct,  and  his  longing,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  still  his  own  secret.  And  Nellie  passed 
softly  on  and  in-doors. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Grace  had  a  little  daughter,  but  instead  of  rejoicing  in 
Edward's  house,  there  was  bitter  sorrow,  and  as  the  young 
husband  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  his  unodnscious  wife  he 
felt  all  the  old  love  for  her  filling  his  heart  once  more. 

But  what  will  even  the  tenderest  love  avail  in  hours  like 
these?  Grace's  last  moments  were  numbered,  and  she 
passed  away,  leaving  her  little  one  to  Nellie. 

And  Edward,  when  the  first  benumbing  influence  of  his 
grief  was  over,  sold  his  practice— he  had  no  need  of  it  now 
— and  went  abroad. 

Eighteen  months  passed  away.  A  man,  bronzed  and 
bearded,  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  old  farmhouse.  A  little 
toddling  creature  ran  down  the  path,  her  fair  curls  flying 
in  the  wind.    The  stranger  caught  her  up. 

"  What  is  your  name,  little  one  ?" 

And  in  a  baby  voice  she  told  him,  "  Gracie  Melville," 
and  he  covered  her  little  face  and  hair  with  kisses.  But 
who  was  this  coming  out  to  look  for  her  ? 

"  Amntie  Nellie,"  she  said,  in  pretty  piping  treble,  and 
slid  down  from  her  father's  arms. 

^'Ootisin  Edward  1"  exclaimed  Nellie,  gladly,  the  color 
rising  rapidly  to  her  usually  quiet,  pale  face. 

And  he  shook  hands  with  her  ;  then,  keeping  the  hand 
he  had  taken,  he  led  her  in-doora. 

«««**♦♦ 

"And  will  you  tell  me  nom^  once  more,  Nellie  dear- 
est, that  you  love  me  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world ^" 

Nellie  swiftly  covered  his  mouth  with  her  hand,  while 
burning  blushes  dyed  her  oheoka. 


"  Oh,  Cousin  Edward,  do  please  forget  that  I  ever  said 
sol" 

"Not  likely,"  he  returned,  smilingly.     "Ah,  NeUie," 
and  he  was  serious  now,  "  I  have  learnt  my  lesson  since , 
that  evening^     I  have  learnt  to  value  love^  not  as  it  de- 
serves, but  at  least 'to  set  it  above  everything  earthly.     My 
Nellie  I  do  not  tell  me  that  your  love  for  me  is  dead  1'^ 

Never  mind  Nellie's  reply.  Two  months  from  that  day 
she  became  Edward's  wife,  and  he  never  had  the  smallest 
need  to  remind  her  that  she  had  promised  to  obey  him, 
simply  because  she  loved  him,  and  to  do  as  he  wished  was 
a  pleasure. 

And  having  at  great  risk  and  cost  learnt  his  lesson, 
Edward  strove  to  teach  it  to  others,  and  to  more  than  ono 
young  man  he  gave  in  confidence  the  advice : 

"  If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  marry  only  a  woman  who 
loves  you.  Neither  money,  nor  position,  nor  anything 
else,  can  bear  the  least  comparison  with  love,  which  will 
outlive  them  all." 
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Lbonabdo  Da  Yikoi,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  paint- 
ing, advisee  artists  often  to  observe  and  examine  ancient 
walls,  stones,  rocks,  etc.,  as  curious  landscapes,  groups  of 
figures,  human  figures  and  profiles,  and  so  on,  may  bo 
seen  among  them,  and  may  furnish  aid  to  the  imagination 
and  invention  of  the  painter  or  sculptor.  Although  we 
think  that  an  artist  may  find  better  employment  for  his 
genius  than  to  discern  quaint  fig^ures  and  faces  amonpr 
rocks  and  hills,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  landscape 
X>ainters  represent  in  their  works  other  things  besides  the 
professed  subject  of  the  view — odd  faces  and  grotesque 
forms  so  often  occurring  among  the  inanimate  nature  that 
one  feels  suce  that  it  cannot  be  mere  accident,  and  that 
the  painter  has  here  been  indulging  some  comic  or  whim- 
sical humor.  The  talented  etcher,  Everdingen,  is  a  case 
in  point — so  many  of  his  spirited  studies  of  rocks,  masses 
of  stone,  stems  and  roots  of  trees,  eta,  unmistakably  re- 
presenting the  profiles  of  men  and  animals,  generally  gro^ 
tdsque  or  caricature-like.  Stones,  more  than  anything  else, 
sugg^t  these  resemblances,  their  stiffness  and  unchango- 
ableness  giving  them  an  especial  fitness  for  taking  and 
retaining  these  definite  shapes.  Who  has  not  in  the 
twilight  or  moonlight  taken  a  large  block  of  stone  for  an 
animal ;  or  a  trae,  or  even  a  sign-post,  for  a  man  or  woman 
coming  along  the  road  ?  Such  expressions  as  "  neck  of 
land,"  "belt  of  country,"  "headland,"  "brow,"  "neas" 
(nose),  "foot  of  a  hill,"  "backbone"  of  a  country,  etc., 
show  how  readily  fancy  connects  hills  and  rocks  witli 
animated  nature.* 

Nor  are  rocks,  ranges  of  hills  and  boulder-stones  the 
only  objects  which  take  these  strange  forms.  Glouds, 
also,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  often  assume  most 
singular  shapes.  There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  so 
without  imagination  that  they  can  never  be  made  to  see 
these  resemblances  in  cloud  or  stone  to  a  man,  aninval,  or 
bird  ;  but  we  know  there  are  some  persons  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  beauties  of  nature  altogether.  An  acquaintance 
of  the  writer's  who  made  a  long  pedestrian  tour  over  the 
mountains  always  replied,  when  asked  if  he  admired  this 
or  that  point  in  the  landscape,  that  he  had  no  taste  for 
such  things,  but  had  simply  undertaken  the  journey  by 
the  advice  of  his  doctor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  heidth. 

Learned  men  might  arrange  these  curious  objects  into 


*  The  Gevennes  in  Franoe,  and  the  Chevtn  (a  hill  In  Torkshfre, 
Enf^laod).  derive  their  names  from  an  old  Celtio  word  akin  to 
tne  Welsh  "  Cevn,"  the  hack. 
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nlnnm.  p«rlupB  iH  diffaront  grades,  beginning  vitli  au- 
iaitia,  going  on  to  bnman  beinga,  and  Rsoending  in  ttie 
ac^  to  the  hi^BBt  point  of  all,  profiles  ot  tuBtorioal  per- 
■oiiagea  ;  or  migbt  diTida  them  into  objeota  on  the  euth, 
above  the  earth,  and  within  or  beilow  the  earth — the  Rib* 
terianeas  embraoing  thooe  in  atolaotite  oavema,  which 
oootain  all  nuumer  of  oarioaities.  Lions  oonohant,  dano- 
iog  beats,  lizards  and  dragons  are  la  be  fonnd  in  aoma 
plaoes.  Near  Lausanne  the  form  of  a  oow  is  pointed  oat 
among  the  rooka,  Tha  Gioaohing  Oamel,  on  the  wooded 
heighto  of  Hohenstoffeln,  near  Holigan,  as  seen  from  the 
aide  of  Hohentwie],  is  an  instanoa. 

Human  flgorea  are,  aa  a  general  mle,  rarer  tlian  animal 
oneo.    A  pretlj  example  is  the  Prajing  Nna  in  the  fia.i 
mann's  Oavem  in  tha  Hortz  Uanntains,  near  BieheUnd. 
Leas  known,  bnt  eqnatl;'  intereeting,  is  tha  Stona  Ladj  at 
the  Wiesensteig  in  the  Swabian  Alps.    This  atatne  is  a  litde 
less  than]  six  m^tree  high,  and  the  hard  dolomitio  free 
limestone  of  whioh  it  is  formed  gives  a  firm  reaiatanoa  to 
nlnd  and  weather.     Aeoording  to  the  popolar  tradition, 
thia  flgnra  ia  tha  petrified  form  of  a  oonnteas,  a  woman  ot 
axtraordinaiy  b»atj  bat  wicked  diapoaition,  who  aoooaed 
of     witobcraft, 
and    aanaad  to 
ba  burnt,   a 
nam  ber     of 
innooeat     par- 
sons    ot    both 

whose  emel^ 
and  haxdbeart- 
edness  Ware 
pnniahad  hj 
bar  being 
tamed  Into 
etonck  In  spite 
of  ber  Crimea 
the  wonderful 
beantf    of    tha 


tor  the  retae  of  aoma  anthnn- 
aatio  poets  of  ber  daj. 

A  aomewbat  similar  onrioattj 
to  the  stone  ladjr  of  Wiaaan- 
ateig  is  the  singnlar  tsoa  of 
neadla-shaped  rooka  in  free 
dolemita  in  the  Brang  Valley, 
known  aa  tha  PeMfled  Uaid- 
eas,  or,  in  more  common  par- 
lanoe,  tha  Pointed  Ihids 
("Bpibdgan  Jnngfem"]  of 
Eselsbnrg.  The;  atand  half- 
way between  Hortbrecktingen 
and  Eselabnrg,  at  the  foot  <rf 
the  rooky  declivity  beneath 
whioh  flowa  tha  Uttle  rivar 
known  aa  the  Alpbrook,  a 
atream  the  romantio  banka  of 
whioh  are  jnstlj  admired  by 
all  lovera  of  the  pIototeBqae. 
From  whatever  aide  wa  behold 
theea  aingolar  maaaea  of  roek 
the  impreaaion  prodnoed  by 
them  ia  tha  same— that  thcj 
zeaamble  two  gigantic  hnman 
flgnree  jost  about  to  aaeeud 
tha  bill ;  and,  what  ia  the  moat 
remarkable,  the  proportiona  of  both  forms  are  praoiidy 
the  aameu  The  stBtnea  ara  not  stiff,  but  in  the  attitudv 
of  life,  and,  it  aoma  portiona  of  both  bodiea  appear 
slightly  distorted,  this  nught  easily  be  explained  by  tha 
auparatitioua  as  furnishing  a  proof  that  the  acohanted 
maidena  submitted  to  the  process  of  patri&ostion  and 
tratuformatioQ  sorely  againat  their  wilL 

Tha  atory  ia  that  these  maidens  were  girla,  aarranta  or 
vasaals  to  tha  noble  family,  Eael  of  Eseisborg,  who  every 
day  had  to  draw  watw  from  the  Breng,  and  lake  It  a 
quarter  ot  a  mile  up  to  the  top  of  tba  hill  on  which  the 
oastia  atood.  It  is  aaid  that  one  day,  being  tired  and  irri- 
tated  with  thia  hard  work,  they  both  dwUred  that  aooner 
than  carry  wa^er  up  tha  hill  again  they  would  lather  ba 
tamed  iato  stone,  a  wish  whioh  raoeived  immediate  fnl- 
fillment.  At  Sohonhnth,  however,  a  more  roroantio  var- 
sion  of  tha  legend  is  related.  The  male  desoendanta  of 
tha  Eael  family  having  all  died  oat,  tha  oastia  was  held  by 
a  maiden  lady,  who,  having  heraelf  experienced  tha  Ineon- 
atanoj  of  the  male  aex,  oonoeived  ao  violent  a  dialike  to 
all  men  that  eha  would  anffor  none  bnt  females  to  enter 
ber  oaatle,  forbidding  at  tha  aame  time,  in  the  moat  atran- 


to     have     for- 
Dished    anbjeot 


D  vatB  nnntii  nta  a 
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aou  BUDner,  to      TeMmble 

tka     Blighteat  ftn    old    man 

^>ptoaah     to  I  vitb  mn  uigtr 

flirtation      or*  oo  nnteDftnoeL 

mttkobmeat  '  It  is  the  Bame 

batwaea    vaj  u     the     bo- 

of  har  honae-  called  "Dead 

bold  and  out-  Monk  "in  the 

ndaia.      Bat  VaUej  of  the 

down   in   Iho  Adig*  in  the 

vaUej  dvelt  a  Tnol— ftmue 

ToatUnl  fiah-  of  rook  formed 

annan,   whoea  into  ita  pces- 

handaome  ent     «■'"£"'»'• 

form  ftndme-  abape     owing 

lodiooB    Toioe  to  a  landalip^ 

aeem  to  baTe  The      flgnra 

prodnoed  ean    onlj    to 

mraa     of    an  diatinatlraeen 

impnaaioa  on  for    %     abort 

th«     anaeepU  diatanoa     on 

ible  hearts  of  the  road  be- 

two     of     the  tween  Eotgen 

eaatla  maidana  and     Zrelau, 

than     their  and    is    then 

miatieaa     ap-  giadnallj  loit 

prored.      The  aight  of,  witb 

lady  beiaelf  tba  exception 

was    addicted  ol    Ibe    noae 

to   ths    prao-  and  forehead, 

tioeofmagioal  whiehlongre- 

att^  and  pan-  main  Tidble. 
iabad  the  two  Hie  profile- 

gida  hj  tnm-  of        L  o  n  i  a 

ing  them  into  XTL,  on   tba 

atoneL  oontrarj,  is  to 

Many     of  be   aeen  Tety 

tbeaa  fieaka  plainly  on  tba 

of  natnre  can  nmunit  of  th» 

only  ba   aeea  noble    Irann- 

wben     looked  atein,  from   a 

at  bom  aome  large   poition 

paitionlar  of  the  ehorea 

pointa  or  irhan  of  the  Itano- 

* .       _  Tna  ■■!■  BOOK  OH  raa  n[Mii.Taiu  wTsa, eoLOKUN}.  ,„_  .       , 

Been   at  some      .  ^  Bea("I«keof> 

capeoial  time  of  day.  To  this  olasa  belonga  the  ao-  I  Irann ").  ^lis  profile  ia  remarkably  eliaraoteristio,  from 
eftDed  Qnanelaome  Man— "Hader-Mannli" — on  the  Fan-  the  Bonrboa  noae^  the  raoeding  forehead,  and  tba  pro- 
kenflnb,  near  Interlaken,  vhioh  from  aome  aapeola  aeema  |  jeoting  dhin  being  all  moat  plainly  diatingaiahable.     It 
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can  onlj  bs  seen  leollj  irell,  however,  when  the  spectator 
Jua  tUe  sun  in  his  face,  aad  still  better  when  it  is  behind 
the  monnlain,  so  that  the  gigantio  profile  ia  beheld 
■hionded  in  a  thin  mist,  which  prevenla  details  from  spoil- 
ing the  general  effeoL 

The  protila  of  Kapoleon  I  is  shown  at  tha  look  of  the 
Xjorelai,  on  tha  Bhine,  bo  famoos  for  its  romantio  water- 
Sprite  legends.  It  is  better  seen  when  going  up  than  down 
fba'  river.  A  still  better  likeness  of  the  great  Emperor 
maj,  howBTsr,  be  canght  hj  looking  at  tha  Monntain  ol 
-Ijeooo,  in  the  lAka  of  Oomo,  when  sailing  to  Leooo  from 
Ballaggio.  It  will  appear  distiaotlf  npoa  the  horizon 
when  the  traveler  has  the  moontain  range  either  straight 
before  him  or  on  his  left  hand. 

Among  other  rook-portraits  in  Enropa  is  that  of  Napo* 
leoD  Ur.,  in  the  Diethatz  Yallej,  Thnringia,  about  ten 
minatea'  walk  from  the  village.  As  j on  follow  the  carriage 
Toad,  this  look  oomea  in  view,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
Wghtjfee^  and,  at  the  top,  as  it  jnta  prominentl j  out,  pre- 
sents a  ramarkable  semblance  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL 
All  are  struck  with  the  Itkeaets,  for  not  only  is  the  outline 
anoh  as  to  recall  his  featarea,  with  the  npturned  fHQstache, 
bat  the  eje  with  half-oloaed  lids,  that  habitual  look  he 
wore  of  weariness,  which  half  concealed  his  wonderfol 
energy.  ^ 

A  very  cnrioas  rock  Is  that  called  The  Agoja  del  Bosario, 
fn  the  Canary  Islands,  which  is  In  outline  an  old  woman, 
with  projecting  nose  and  chin,  muffled  in  a  shawl,  and 
holding  a  atiek  in  her  hand. 

Our  own  country  abounds  in  rooks  where  nature  seems 
to  have  delighted  in  mimiory.  The  Old  Jlan  of  tha 
Uonntain,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  one  of  the  beet  known 
examples,  bnt  the  likeness  is  not  as  perfect  aa  in  the  oasa 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Monntains  on  Gear  Creek,  Colo- 
rado, discovered  by  E,  A.  Mathews,  about  1865.  The 
rook  rises  to  a  height  of  234  feet  from  the  waters  of  the 
oreek,  and  is  crowned  by  a  dlearly  defined  human  face. 
Small  as  this  appears  in  our  illustration,  the  profile  ia 
eighteen  feet  high  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  shrubbery  lends  itself  to  the  delusion  by  giving  to 
the  head  an  appaaranoe  of  hair. 

The  Old  Dead  Indian  or  Giant's  Grave,  near  New  Haven, 
is  a  enrious  spectacle.  People  riile  in  all  directions 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  never  see  it  ;  but  any  one 
who  crosses  tha  bay  by  the  long  novereJ  bridge,  and 
climbs  Beacon  Hill,  will  be  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  it 
from  the  summit.  From  that  spot  the  Old  Dead  Indian 
appears  distinct  and  clear,  stretching  his  huge  length  to 
the  north,  a  oomplste  outline  of  a  recumt>ent  human  body 
from  head  to  toe.  Its  real  Isngth  is  about  fourteen  miles, 
and  the  appearanee  ia  produoed  not  by  one  eminenoe,  but 
by  several,  some  nearer  tha  spectator,  and  others  mora 
remote^  whoss  lines  here  blend  into  the  semblance  of  a 
body. 

In  Arkansas  there  is  a  langhing  Head  that  is  worth 
noting.  From  one  point  on  the  Aransas  Bivar  the  trav- 
eler who  looks  at  Dardanella  Bock,  a  pari  of  llagazine 
Monntain,  that  juts  out  opposita  Norristown,  in  Popa 
County,  will  see  a  grotesque  face,  with  wide-open  month, 
se  if  laughing,  and  even  the  semblonoe  of  an  eye. 

The  Bear  Book  is  a  freak  of  another  kind.  In  this  case 
the  work  is  not  formed  by  the  irregular  edge  of  a  rook,  but 
is  a  picture,  so  to  say,  drawn  on  the  aurfaoe.  On  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Purgatoire  Biver,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Alkali  Arroyo,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  lli  Jono- 
tion  with  ttia  Arkansas,  in  Colorado,  Is  a  remarkable  ob> 
jeot  known  as  the  Dear  Bock.  At  this  point,  and  for  many 
miles  above,  the  Purgatoire,  sometimes  known  as  Uie  Par- 
gatory,  bnt  generally  ooimpted  into  Pioketwire,  flows  be- 


tween sandstone  blnfis  from  forty  Ut  sixty  feet  high,  which 
leave  at  their  base  "  bottoms  "  valuable  tor  grazing,  and, 
whan  irrigated,  for  onltivation,  from  0UB>fonrth  of  a  mila 
to  nearly  two  miles  wide.  Until  within  a  very  few  years 
this  stream  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  prairie  ]b]dians, 
especially  of  the  Arrapohoes;  and  its  valley  is  still  ex- 
posed to  their  incursions  whenever  they  are  hostile. 

The  Bear  Book  is  a  comparatively  smooth  face  of  a  sand- 
stone binff,  that  extends  aboat  eix^  feet  above  tha  water, 
from  which  it  ia  distant  a  hundred  or  more  yards.  Upon 
tha  exposed  surface  of  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  &om  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  la  an  excellent  life-size  representation 
in  profile  of  a  three-year-old  cianomon  bear. 

The  figure  is  dark-brown,  approaching  black,  being 
darker  on  the  anterior  half.  The  outline  is  distinct  and 
perfect,  nnleea  exception  may  be  taken  to  a  slight  blurring 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hind-fee^  and  a  aomewhat  pronounced 
exoeas  of  the  claws  of  the  fore-Jeet  From  the  tail  to  the 
nose  the  length  is  aboat  six  feet,  and  the  height  at  the 
shoulders  is  aboat  three  and  a  half  feet  The  legs  are  aD 
visible,  and  the  head  points  straight  to  the  front,  aa  if  jtiat 
about  to  take,  or  just  having  taken,  a  stsp.  The  fore-feet 
ere  on  a  slightly  higher  plane  tban  the  hind  ones,  as  if  on  . 
rising  groQud.  The  expression  is  one  of  surprise  and 
alarm  :  the  head  ia  thmst  forward  and  slightly  upward, 
the  ears  are  sharply  cooked  forward,  as  if  on  the  alert, 
and  the  whole  attitude  displays  the  utmost  fidelity  to  that 
of  a  bear  in  soma  excitemout  and-  apprehension. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  paint  or  pigment,  and  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  bear  and  tha  Indian 
hieroglyphios  lower  down  on  the  rook.  It  is  no  Indian 
work,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Spaniards  ever 
spent  their  time  in  eiecuting  such  a  work  with  instrumen- 
tality beyond  our  knowledge. 

A  writer  in  Old  and  2feu>  some  years  ago  suggested  that 
it  was  caused  by  lightning.  There  are  anthentioated  cases 
where  pictures  of  objects  have  been  by  that  agency  made 
on  the  human  body,  and  although  none  similarly  made 
are  known  to  have  been  recorded,  the  thing  ia  not  impos- 
sible, and  a  soientiflo  body  who  visited  the  rook  in  1867 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  result  of  eleo- 


SAVED. 

FULXj  moon  gleamed  fitfully  through  dark 
.  rifia  of  doud,  lighting  np  a  long  stretoh 
I  of  beach  npon  which  the  foam-capped 
{  billows  broke  with  that  deep,  moaning 
sound  which  presages  a  coming  storm. 
I  .  This  sound  had  awakened  Lucy  Mott,  the 

fisherman's  daughter,  who  now  stood  lean- 
ing upon  the  sill  of  her  window,  looking 
out  half  anxiously,  half  dreaniily,  on  the 
wild  and  desolate  scene,   Shewaa  a  slight, 
fair  girl  of  eighteen,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  an  air  of  native  grace  and  refinement  which 
seemed  scarcely  in  aooordance  with  her  homely  surronnd- 
ings.     And  yet  her  father — "old  Phil  Mott,"  aa  hewaa 
called — had  come  of  a  respwetable,  wall-to-do  bmily,  who 
hod  long  since  disoarded  him  on  account  of  his  jrild  and 
lawless  ways,   and  his  marriage  with  a  sailor's  pretty 
daughler,   who  bad  mods    him  a  better  wife  than  bs 
deserved.  " 

She  had  been  'some  years  dead,  and  Lucy  now  fillad 
her  place  in  the  humble  home.  She  did  what  she  ooold 
to  make  It  pleasant  and  attractive ;  bnt  the  girl's  natnn 
was  an  elevated  and  refined  one,  which  fonnd  no  oongeoi- 
alityin  the  society  of  the  few  flsbBrmen's  families  by  whom 
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she  was  surronnded,  snd  nothing  to  gratify  her  taste  in 
her  humble  home  beyond  her  bit  of  flower-garden,  and  the 
sea,  always  grand  and  beantif al,  and,  most  of  all,  a  box  of 
books,  which  had  years  before  been  left  in  her  father's 
care,  and  never  reclaimed.  It  takes  a  solitary,  pleasnre- 
less  life  such  as  Lucy's  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  the 
Talue  of  such  treasures  as  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  others, 
who  have  been  to  thousands,  and  shall  be  to  millions 
more,  a  blessing  and  a  "  joy  for  eyer." 

But  Lucy  was  not  thinking  Just  now  of  her  dearly  loyed 
books.  Her  mind  was  less  pleasantly  occupied  in  anxious 
thought  of  her  father,  who  had  left  home  at  daybreak,  on 
a  fishing  excursion,  promising  to  return  at  sunset  She 
had  watched  for  him  till  long  after  dark,  and  had  then 
fallen  into  a  light  slumber,  from  which  she  had  been 
aroused,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  premonitory  sounds  of 
the  coming  storm. 

•<  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him,"  thought  Lucy, 
anxiously. 

And,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  thought,  came  suddenly  the 
sound  of  her  father's  voice,  borne  toward  her  by  the 
breeze.  Leaning  forward,  she  saw  dimly  two  figures  ad- 
vancing swiftly  up  the  beach,  and  she  stood  still,  wonder- 
ing who  could  be  her  father's  companion  at  this  late  hour. 
Nearer  they  came,  and  paused  at  length  almoet  at  her 
window,  talking  earnestly. 

"  I  don't  much  like  it,  I  must  say,'*  she  heard  her  father 
remark ;  and  in  answer  came  some  words  in  an  eager,  sup- 
pressed voiee,  at  sound  of  which  Lucy  drew  back  with  a 
sort  of  shudder. 

It  was  Martin  Heriot,  as  he  was  called — a  young  man 
who  had  suddenly  dropped  into  this  quiet  little  fishing 
hamlet  as  from  the  clouds,  and  concerning  whom  nothing 
was  known,  except  that  he  was  good-looking,  clever,  and 
very  agreeable  when  in  a  good  humor,  but  fierce  and  des- 
perate when  aroused. 

He  had  fallen  in  love  with  pretty,  modest  Lucy  Mott, 
and  her  father  had  only  yesterday  told  her  it  was  his  wish 
and  his  will  that  she  should  become  the  young  man's 
wife.  Heriot,  he  said,  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  could  m&ke 
her  a  fortune  if  he  would.  And  so  soon  as  they  should  be 
married,  they  would  go^  all  three,  away  from  this  wretched 
place  to  another,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  mention, 
but  where,  he  said,  their  fortune  would  be  secured.  And 
the  girl  knew  that  when  her  father  spoke  in  this  resolute 
way,  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that,  therefore,  her  fate  was 
sealed. 

Poor  Lucy  I  It  was  not  only  that  she  instinctively 
shrank  from  and  mistrusted  Heriot,  that  this  match  was 
so  distasteful  to  her,  but  that,  almost  unknown  to  herself, 
she  had  allowed  her  thoughts  and  her  heart  to  become 
interested  in  another.  She  blushed  when  she  thought  of 
it,  and  remembered  that  this  other  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  her — a  young  man  whom  she  had  seen  only  as  he  rode 
past  her  father's  cottage,  and  had  spoken  to  but  once  or 
twice  as  he  had  stopped  and  asked  if  her  father  were  at 
home,  and  then,  lingering,  had  remarked  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  in  her  little  garden.  And  the  last  time  she 
bad  seen  him,  he  had  glanced  at  the  old  leather-bound 
Volume  which  lay  open  on  the  gate-post,  whilst  she  was 
busily  tying  up  her  roses,  and  had  inquired,  with  that 
look  of  pleased  surprise  in  his  deep  blue  eyes,  whether 
she  liked  '<  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

That  had  been  only  yesterday,  and  ever  since  Lucy 
Mott  had  been  in  a  sort  of  vague,  delicious  dream,  that 
startled  and  frightened  herself — all  bom  of  something  in- 
explicable which  she  had  seen  in  the  look*  of  those  blue 
eyes.  Bat  he  was  the  rich  young  heir  of  the  Bockford 
estate—she  could  see  the  tall  chimneys  and  Lombardy 


poplars  rising  miles  away — whilst  she  was  4>nly  a  fisher- 
man's daughter. 

And  now,  in  place  of  that  sweet,  half  tender  voice,  thn 
accents  of  which  still  haunted  her,  Lucy  was  listening  to 
Martin  Heriot*s  rough,  energetic  tones. 
*  **1  tell  you,  Mott^  the  thmg  must  be  done  at  once,  or 
not  at  alL    We  have  scarcely  half  an  hour  left" 

"  But  if  he  shouldn't  have  the  money  with  him  ?"  said 
Mott,  doubtfully,  as  if  seeking  an  escape. 

"  He  has  got  it  with  him.    It  was  purposely  for  this 

money  that  he  went  to  M yesterday,  and,  as  I  told 

you,  he  was  seen  to  secure  it  in  his  wallet  before  he  left 
the  bank.  Four  thousand  dollars  I  Think  of  it,  man,  and 
what  it  will  do  for  us  !" 

And  Heriot  grasped  his  companion's  arm,  and  gazed 
earnestly  into  his  face. 

•*  We  may  be  found  out ** 

''We  oanU  be  found  out  I  have  planned  securely 
against  every  risk,  and  defy  the  devil  himself  to  betray  us. 
In  the  name  of " 

And  here  followed  an  impatient  burst  of  blasphemous 
language,  in  the  midst  of  which  Philip  Mott,  as  if  yielding 
to  a  power  superior  to  himself,  exclaimed  : 

"Well,  come  along  I  and  if  blood  be  spilt,  let  it  be  done 
by  your  hand,  and  rest  upon  your  own  head.  Blood !  and 
almost  my  own  blood,  too— for  George  Hazelton's  father 

was  my  cousin " 

.  The  voices  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  rapidly  re- 
treating figures  disappeared,  and  Lucy  Mott  stood,  white 
and  trembling,  with  clasped  hands,  and  a  heart  the  wild 
beatings  of  which  seemed  to  suffocate  her. 

Suddenly  starting  from  the  stupor  of  horror,  she  threw 
up  her  arms,  and  cried,  as  in  an  agonized  prayer : 

**  Oh,  my  Father  in  heaven,  what  'shall  I — ^what  can  1 
do?" 

What  should  she  do,  indeed  ?  For,  to  save  the  man  she 
loved,  even  could  this  be  done,  would  be  to  convict  her 
father. 

Her  first  impulse  now  was  to  rush  wildly  out  of  doors, 
and,  running  in  the  direction  in  which  her  father  had  dis- 
appeared, to  shriek  his  name  frantically  in  a  half-formed 
design  of  pleading  with  him,  of  saving  him  from  crime, 
and  George  Hazelton  from  violence,  if  not  death. 

Bat  the  two  men,  walking  rapidly,  were  already  beyond 
reach  of  her  voice,  scarcely  to  be  heard  amid  the  uproar 
of  the  now  rising  storm.  Then  Lucy  turned,  and,  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  she  did,  ran  swiftly  across  the  sands, 
through  the  tangled  gorse-bushes,  and  over  the  low, 
marshy  track,  thick  with  reeds  and  rushes,  which  lay  be- 
tween her  father's  house  and  the  road  that  ran  half  a  mile 
from  the  beach. 

It  was  here  that  George  Hazelton  must  pass  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  distant  town  of  M ,  whither  she  knew  Le 

had  yesterday  gone.  She  had  heard  a  neighbor  say  some- 
thing about  his  having  purchased  a  tract  of  land  adjoining 
his  own,  and  that  it  would  be  paid  for  on  the  morrow. 

For  this  purpose^  doubtless,  was  the  four  thousand  dol- 
lars intended,  which  was  now,  perhaps,  to  cost  him  his^ 
life.  The  thought  quickened  the  girl's  steps,  and  she  flew 
rather  than  ran,  despite  the  now  falling  rain,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  which  was  tossing  her  hair  and  her  gar« 
ments  wildly  about  Hoarse  peals  of  thunder  broke  over 
her  head,  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  nearly  blinded 
her,  but  on  she  ran,  never  slacking  her  speed,  or  pausing 
to  take  breath. 

Suddenly  she  caught,  amid  the  roar  of  the  storm,  a 
sound  which  sent  every  drop  of  blood  tingling  to  her 
heart-^the  sound  of  a  horse's  rapidly  approaching  tread. 
If  she  should  be  one  moment  too  late !    And  again  the 
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girl  pranad 
oa,«itb  ■  wild 
orj,  yibiah  the 
wind  bora 
awnj  like  the 
Boand  of  ft 
loat  ipirit  in 
agonj. 

Faint  M  woe 
the  soaDd.  it 
reaohed  the 
eon  of  yooDg 
Huelton.  He 
deokeDed  his 
lione's  speed, 
and  toined  in 
the  direction 
whenae  it 
OS  me.  And 
than,  nuhing 
aoTOBS  the 
diearr  waste, 
with  unu  im- 
ploriaglj'  ont- 
■tietohed.  and 
hair  flying 
wild);  behind 
her,  he  saw  a 
form  whioh 
had  mora  the 
nppearanoe  of 
a  apirit  than 
of  aoTthing 
hnman.  The 
nest  moment 
ahe  had 
reaohed  him, 
and  the  light- 
ning rerealad 
to  him  the 
white  bee  of 
Ijaoj  Slott, 
Iheflahennan'i 
danghter. 

atant  yonng 
Haeelton    had 

apmng  to  the  gronad,  and  oangU  the  form  of  the  almoat 
fainting  girt 
"  Oood  heavens,  Imej,  what  has  happened  ?    Whj  ate 
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jron  here  in 
the  stoi^  f 
lie  qnestionedi 
anxiooajj. 

And  Luey 
eonld  only 
answer,  in 
breathlean, 
broken  gespa: 

ther  I— no  far- 
ther I  Danger 
— rtobbeij — 

mnrder " 

and  then, 
atterly  ex- 
hanstad  and 
oreroome,  ahe 
fiTiY  fainting 
in  his  grasp. 

iQeorge  re- 
membered the 
mmiejhe  had 
with  him,  to- 
gether with 
eertain  wuu- 
inga  he  had 
reoaiTod  from 
Ub  friends  and 
had  langhed 
at,  oonoaming 
the  danger  of 
carrying  it 
with  him  on  a 
lonely  ride, 
and  he  now 
instantly  com- 
prehended it 
alL  He  was 
armed,  and 
fansUog  to 
this  and  hia 
hone's  speed, 
he  wonld  still 
hare  braved 
I  DWBui  the  thrwtened 

danger;  but 
to  ride  <ai  and  leave  the  girl  alone  and  helpleas  in  the 
storm  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  even  had  she  been  lees 
dear   to   him    than   she  was.      NeiUier,  considering  the 
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oiroamstanoes,  conld  he  take  her  home  to  her  father's 
cottage. 

He  knew  that  Philip  Mott,  a  relative  of  his  own  father, 
was  not  a  very  scmpuloas  character,  and  that  he  had  of 
late  been  very  intimate  with  the  young  man  Martin  Heriot, 
concerning  whom  vagne  rumors  had  but  this  day  reached 

his  ears  in  M ,  in  connection  with  mutiny  and  murder 

on  the  high  seas.  As  this  thought  flashed  across  him,  he 
instinctively  divined  the  cifcumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  cause  of  Lucy's  strange  appearance  and  warning. 

It  took  not  a  moment  to  decide  upon  what  course  he 
should  pursue,  and  lifting  the  form  of  the  still  insensible 
girl,  he  placed  her  in  front  of  him  on  the  saddle,  and 
turning  sharply  off  from  the  road,  struck  across  the  low, 
marshy  track,  which  extended  some  distance  further  be- 
tween the  road  and  his  home.  His  horse  floundered  on 
rather  heavily  at  first,  for  he  was  weary  with  his  day's 
journey ;  but  ere  long,  finding  firmer  ground  beneath 
him,  broke  into  a  swifter  pace.  In  an  hour's  time  the 
young  man  had  alighted  at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  and 
lifting  his  strange  burden,  he  conveyed  her  within,  and 
gave  her  into  the  charge  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

"  Do  all  you  can  for  her,  mother,"  he  said.  **  She  has 
saved  my  Ufe." 

And  good,  motherly  Mr&  Hazelton,  and  warm-hearted 
Alice,  prompted  partly  by  kindness,  and  more  by  grati- 
tude, did  do  all  that  could  be  done  for  their  fair  though 
humble  guest,  both  then  and  through  the  loog  illness  that 
followed.  For  the  excitement  of  that  evening,  together 
with  her  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  storm,  had  their 
effect  upon  Lucy,  in  fever  and  utter  prostration  of  body 
and  mind. 

For  three  weeks  she  lay  ill  beneath  the  roof  of  the  great 
house  with  the  tall  chimneys  and  Lombardy  poplars,  upon 
which  she  had  so  often  wistfully  gazed  from  the  window 
of  her  own  humble  home.  And  yet— as  they  told  her 
when  she  grew  better — ^her  own  great-grandmother,  who 
was  also  the  great-grandmother  of  Qeorge  and  Alice,  had 
onoe  been  mistress  of  that  house. 

Wherefore,  said  people,  it  was  not  so  strange  or  inap- 
propriate, after  all,  that  Lucy  herself  should  in  time 
become  its  mistress.  They  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
back  to  the  cottage  on  the  beach,  but,  won  by  her  loveli- 
ness of  person  and  disposition,  insisted  upon  keeping  her 
with  them  at  Bocklands  ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  after, 
she,  as  Mr&  George  Hazelton,  claimed  it  as  her  legitimate 
home.  And  no  stranger  who  now  sees  her,  beautiful, 
refined  and  cultivated,  presiding  at  her  husband's  table, 
or  driving  with  her  two  rosy  children  along  the  beach, 
toward  the  fashionable  watering-place  which  has  since 
sprung  up  in  that  neighborhood,  could  imagine  that  in 
one  of  the  fishermen's  cottages  on  the  sands  the  elegant 
Mrs.  Hazelton  had  once  her  home. 

Martin  Heriot  was  arrested  the  day  after  the  designed 
robbery  and  probable  murder  of  Hazelton,  by  officers  of 
justice,  who  had  long  been  in  search  of  him.  Philip  Mott, 
who,  though  reckless,  was  not  depraved,  rejoiced  that  he 
had  escaped  the  commission  of  the  crime  from  which  his 
daughter  had  saved  him;  and  thecceforth,  through  his 
own  better  convictions,  and  the  exertions  of  Lucy  and 
George,  became  an  altered,  and  much  more  respectable 
character.  The  hitter's  money  and  influence  obtained  him 
a  good  situation,  which  gratified  his  seafaring  taste,  and 
Lucy,  in  her  prosperity,  never  failed  in  her  duty  as  a 
daughter. 


Habd  workers  are  usually  honest    Industry  lifts  them 
above  temptation. 
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Oabneades,  the  philosopher,  seldom  wrote  without  dosing 
himself  with  hellebore.  iBschylus,  Eupolis,  Gratinus  and 
Ennius  are  said  never  to  have  sat  down  to  compose  till 
they  were  intoxicated.  Dryden  often  had  himself  bled, 
and,  like  Fuseli,  ate  raw  meat  to  assist,  so  he  ^d,  his  im- 
agination. Shadwell,  De  Quinoey,  Psalmanaazar,  Dean 
Milner,  Goleridge  and  Bishop  Horsley  stimulated  them- 
selves with  opium,  as  De  Musset  was  helpless  without  ab- 
sinthe. Gray  seldom  sat  down  to  compose  without  first 
reading  through  some  cantos  of  the  *' Faery  Queen." 
Comeille  fired  himself  with  the  perusal  of  ''Lucan." 
Blackstone  never  wrote  without  a  bottle  of  port  wine  on 
his  desk,  nor  SchiUer  without  a  flask  of  Bhenish  within 
call  When  his  imagination  was  sluggish  he  would  sit 
with  his  feet  in  hot  water,  drinking  hot  coffee,  '*  to  tbaw 
the  frost  on  his  wits."  Montaigne  was  never  happy  with- 
out his  cat,  and  with  the  pen  in  his  right  hand  while  his 
left  was  smoothing  the  glossy  back  of  his  favorite  tabby, 
meditated  his  '*  Essays." 

Boxhome,  the  great  Dutch  scholar,  could  never  write  a 
word  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  as  he  preferred  a 
long  pipe  and  yet  required  the  use  of  both  hands,  he  be- 
thought him  of  a  very  ingenious  device.  He  had  a  hat 
with  an  enormous  brim,  which  impended  in  front  of  his 
face ;  through  this  he  made  a  hole  to  support  his  pipe, 
thus  securing  the  double  advantage  of  shading  his  eyes 
and  enjoying  without  inconvenience  his  favorite  luxury, 
and  in  this  way  he  produced  his  voluminous  and  valuable 
writings.  Hobbes  had  the  same  weakness,  "ten  or  twelve 
pipes  with  a  candle  "  being  his  invariable  concomitants  at 
the  desk,  and  Dr.  Parr  was  not  less  dependent  on  tobacoa 
Southey  could  never  write  a  line  except  at  his  desk,  with 
his  books  round  him  and  with  ffimiliar  objects  by. 

Milton  could,  he  said,  never  compose  anything  to  satis- 
faction except  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox. 
At  those  seasons  his  poetry  came  like  an  inspiration.  At 
other  times,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  he 
would  be  unable  to  bring  to  the  birth  a  single  verse. 
Thomson,  GoUins  and  Gray  had  the  same  superstition  about 
themselves.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  bluff  common  sense, 
ridicules  such  fancies,  and  calb  them  unworthy  of  any 
sensible  man — the  good  doctor's  theory  being  thai  a  man 
who  had  the  power  of  writing  always  could  write  "if  he 
set  himself  doggedly  to  it"  Grabbe's  fancies  aboot  him- 
self are  so  curious  that  we  will  quote  the  passage  in  his 
son's  biography  of  him  which  bears  on  the  subject :  "  He 
fancied  that  Autumn  was  on  the  whole  the  most  favorable 
season  for  him  in  the  composition  of  poetry,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  that  ap- 
peared to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  It 
was  during  a  great  snowstorm  that,  shut  up  in  his  room, 
he  wrote  almost  ctarrenie  caiamo  his  "Sir  Eustace  Gray.** 
Latterly  he  worked  chiefly  at  night,  after  all  the  family 
had  retired." 

William  Prynne,  the  voluminous  author  of  the  "  Histri- 
omastrix,"  was  nothing  "  without  a  long  quilted  cap  which 
came  an  inch  over  his  eyes."  Buffon  was  helpless  without 
a  spotless  shirt  and  a  starched  frilL  Still  stranger  were 
the  whims  of  Graham,  the  author  of  "  The  Sabbath,"  and 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  De 
Quincey,  found  their  vein  never  ran  happily  unless  they 
sat  down  to  their  tasks  with  boots  and  spurs  on.  An  em- 
inent modem  novelist  flnds  his  pen  and  his  imagination' 
powerless  unless  he  sits  surrounded  by  lighted  candid  in 
a  darkened  room,  and  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  Lord 
Orrery  found  no  stimulus  so  efficacious  as  a  sharp  flt  of 
the  gouti    The  great  Dutch  scholar,  Isaak  Yossius,  and 
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the  EngliBh  poet,  John  Philippe,  would  employ  a  servant  to 
comb  their  hair  whil&t  they  meditated  their  works.  Cole- 
ridge told  Hazlitt  that  when  engaged  in  composition  he 
never  foond  his  vein  so  happy  as  when  he  was  walking 
over  uneven  gronnd,  or  making  his  way  through  a  cop- 
pice wi^  tiw  twigs  brushing  his  face.  Wordsworth,  on 
the  other  hand,  preferred  a  straight  gravel  walk,  where  he 
could  wander  mechanically,  and  without  any  impediment, 
to  and  fco  ;  in  this  way  almost  all  his  later  poems  were 
composed.  Lord  Bacon  had  a  fancy  for  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  a  bottle  of  claret  i>oured  out  on  earth  which  had 
been  newly  upturned. 


THE   EMPRESS   OF  AUSTRIA. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  June  of  last  year  that 
I  drove  out  to  Sohonbrunn  from  Vienna,  two  miles,  in 
order  to  take  a  peep  at  the  beautiful  Elizabeth,  Empress 
of  Austria. 

After  passing  through  a  not  very  picturesque  suburb, 
albeit  Vienna  is  rich  in  delightful  entourages^  the  carriage 
entered  the  long,  straight,  tree-lined  road  that  leads  to  the 
favorite  Summer  residence  of  the  beautiful  and  eccentric 
Empress. 

Schonbrunn  was  begun  as  a  hunting-seat  for  the  Em* 
peror  Matthias,  by  Fischer  of  Erlach,  and  finished  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1750.  It  contains  a  number  of  portraits 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  imperial  family,  few  of  which  are 
likely  to  arrest  attention,  except  those  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Joseph  IL,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  building,  how- 
ever, poasesses  some  historical  interest,  as  having  been 
inhabited  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  when  the  treaty  of  Schon- 
brunn was  signed  ;  and  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt, 
who  died  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1832,  in  the 
same  apartment  in  the  left  wing  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  on  the  same  bed,  it  is  said,  which  his  father  had  occu- 
pied. This  amiable  young  prince,  who,  according  to  the 
statement  of  some  writers,  lived  the  life  of  a  prisoner  at 
the  court  of  his  grandfather,  was  in  truth  brought  up  with 
every  tenderness  and  care  ;  and  if  he  was  the  object  of  auy 
unusual  watchfulness,  it  was  merely  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting hii  becoming  the  victim  of  some  mad  scheme  of ' 
carrying  him  off  to  France. 

The  gardens  behind  the  palace  are  laid  out  in  straight 
walks,  long  avenues,  trimmed  and  clipped  like  hedges,  to 
a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  in  the  French  style,  and 
ornamented  with  statues  and  fountains.  On  a  fine  Sunday 
afternoon  thoy  are  thronged  with  crowds  of  citizens  and 
their  families  from  Vienna.  Stapps,  the  enthusiastic  (Ger- 
man student  who  attempted  the  life  of  Napoleon  in  these 
gardens,  was  shot  here  a  few  hours  afterward,  and  buried 
on  the  spot  He  disdained  to  beg  his  life,  or  it  would 
probably  have  been  spared.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
alleys  is  the  "Beautiful  Fountain,"  Schdnen  Brunnen, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  palace,  ornamented  with  the 
statue  of  a  nymph.  The  OlorieUe,  a  mere  colonnade  of 
pillars,  on  the  high  bank  immediately  behind  the  palace, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Vienna. 

One  of  the  avenues  branching  off  on  the  right,  as  you 
enter  the  garden  from  the  palace,  leads  to  the  fiower- 
garden.  The  palm-house  is  very  rich.  The  conservatories 
and  forcing-houses  (fourteen  in  number)  are  extensive ; 
and  the  collection  of  equatorial  plants  especially  Brazil- 
ian, is  very  fine.  There  is  also  a  formidable  collection  of 
Alpine  plants.  Facing  the  palm-houae,  and  near  it,  is  the 
Emperor's  soological  collection,  or  menagerie.  The  spe^ 
mens  of  Austrian  animals  and  birds  are  interesting. 

In  the  great  courtyard — a  vast  plain  of  gravel  sur- 


rounded by  mountains  of  stone,  wrought  into  a  palace — 
an  imperial  carriage  attached  to  two  magnificent  coal- 
black  horses  that  stepped  as  though  eggs  not  to  be  broken 
were  beneath  their  hoofs,  and  driven  by  a  coachman 
weighing  about  250  pounds,  witb  an  arm  tha^  woul')  bre^^ 
the  jaw  of  an  alligator,  moved  gently  in  a  sort  of  circle, 
while  a  knot  of  people  were  collected  near  a  door  consist- 
ing of  plate-glass  and  the  imperial  arms  qsawling  in  gold. 
*'They  are  waiting  to  see  the  Empceea,'*  said  my 
cicerone  ;  *'  but  they  will  have  their  wait  for  nothing.  The 
carriage  is  there  as  a  decoy.  Oome  wkh  me.  It  will  pass 
nnder  yonder  arch,  and,  at  a  small  postem-gate  connect- 
ing with  ha  Majesty's  private  •partments,  it  will  pick  her 


As  we  pToaaed  the  great  plain,  a  flooriah  of  irampe.a 
waa  hear  J,  with  the  gmff  Toioe  of  the  officer  tnrrrmg  out 
the  guard. 

••Do  not  hurry,"  said  my  cicerpne,  "That  is  for  the 
Grown  Prince  ;  he  is  going  to  drive  to  the  *'  Tir  Garten, " 
a  preserve  on  the  mountains  about  thirteen  miles  from 
here.  The  Empress  will  follow  in  another  carriage.  That 
left  wing  of  the  palace  is  the  residence  of  the  Crown 
Prince.    See,  there  he  comes  I" 

Another  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  an  English  high  mail- 
phaeton,  such  as  one  sees  in  Hyde  Park  tooled  by  a 
guardsman,  dashed  into  the  courtyard.  Budolph  had  th^ 
ribbons  well  in  hand,  and  his  superb  horses  seemed  to  fly 
rather  than  anything  else^  while  two  great  clouds  of  dust 
followed  the  wheels.  He  was  attired  in  Tyrolean  hunting 
costume,  and  the  chcuaeur  who  sat  behind  was  similarly 
gotten  up. 

"He  is  a  very  nice,  simple-mannered  young  man,*'  ob- 
served my  friend;  "very  fond  of  telling  very  stupid 
stories  when  encouraged,  for  he  is  both  diffident  and  re- , 
tiring.  Everybody  laughs  at  the  stories  for  their  dullness, 
so  he  stands  the  chance  of  being  iaoghed  into  a  con- 
founded bore  unless  the  coming  wife  stops  it" 

"Are  you  Austrians  pleased  at  the  marriage  ?" 

"  Yes.    We  like  the  idea  of  our  Crown  Prince  man^dng 
a  good  girL    It  will  prevent  ills  going  astray,  and  he's  at ; 
a  very  dangerous  ag&"  ( 

"  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  the  EmprsM  going  to  Ireland  ; 
for  the  hunting  ?" 
*  My  friend  laughed. 

" Que  voulez-vou£^  mon  oher?"  with  a  shrufi^  "It  is 
lucky  her  strong  passion  is  for  horses,'* 

We  passed  beneath  an  archway  leading  to  a  long, 
straight  avenue,  one  leafy  bower  of  lime-trees,  which,  on 
that  June  day,  emitted  a  most  delicious  perfume. 

"  You  see  that  httle  green  gate  ?   Her  Majesty  will  come , 
out  by  thai     Stand  somewhat  behind  this  tree,  for  she 
hates  to  be  stared  at    There ;  that  will  da" 

Having  posted  myself  quite  close  to  the  gate,  and  partly 
screened  from  observation,  I  awaited,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two,  dick  1  went  the  bolt,  and  out  stepped  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  in  a  riding  habit  and  high  silk  hat  A  waiting- 
woman  followed  with  wraps.  The  carriage  was  alow  in 
coming  round,  so  I  had  what  is  vulgarly  termed  an  eye- 
full  of  her. 

Never  did  my  eyes  rest  upon  so  willowy  a  form.  Never 
did  I  behold  so  svelie  a  figure,  such  a  small  but  propor- 
tioned waist,  such  a  white  and  blue- veined  hand ;  of  which 
more  anon.  Her  habit,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  fitted 
her  like  the  paper  oo  the  wall,  and  revealed  every  curve 
of  Jier  Ussome  locm.  In  the  forties  ?  Never  I  A  plait  of 
magnificent  rich  brown  hair— all  her  own,  they  say— came 
from  under  the  piqmante  hat ;  a  white  atand-np  collar  en- 
circled the  delicate  throat,  and  a  neat  little  bow  of  carna- 
tion acted  aa  a  pendant 
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drive  be  stopped  to  paj  a  visit  to  some  Iriend,  and  left  I 
the  three  Einga  in  tba  oarriage.  Bazonj  and  Wnrtem* 
berg  were  at  flrat  snlk;,  then,  as  the  TMt  lengthened,' 
iodigDant.  Eing  Max  showed  hinmAlf  ^  philoeoplm; 
"  Sinoe,"  ba  said,  "  we  are  treated  as  lockeja,  let  na  amnae  ' 
onrsslTee  in  laokej  fashion";  and  be  sent  one  of  tlie 
grooma  in  attenduioa  to  procnre  bread  and  cheeaa  and 
fruit,  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  When  these  weie  bnni^it 
Uax  ate  and  drank,  and  was  merry,  and  floally  Indnosd 
his  rojal  brethren  to  follow  bia  example.  By-and-bj  the 
Emperor  made  bia  appearance,  and  offered  no  apologj. 

No  wooder  tbo  granddaoghter  of  snob  a  man  is  prond 
of  her  anoeetrj.  The  Wittelabaoha  were  alwafB  a  hangbtj 
rao^  exoept  when  it  was  dangerous  to  give  oneself  ain. 
To  do  Max  jostioe,  he  oordiallj'  disliked  the  npatait  to 
whom  he  bad  been  compelled  to  tmokle,  and  deserted  him 
the  moment  it  was  safd  to  do  EU>.  The  Empten  Elizabeth 
has  another  reason  for  pride.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and 
German  royalty  when  poor  inTBriably  diaplajs  the  char. 
aoteriatio  qnalitj  of  Lncifer,  Her  father  is  tho  beat 
zitb^n-plajer  in  Earope,  and  be  has  passed  most  of  his 
existence  traveling  about  with  a  Tyrolean,  who-ia  also  an 
oooompUsbed  performer  on  this  inatmmant.  Hor  eldest 
brother  married  an  actress,  and  lives  with  hat  in  retiis- 
ment.  Her  mother  formed  ambitions  piojeata  for  her 
eldest  dsnghter,  Helena,  and  it  waa  soon,  atxanged  that 
tba  Emperor  of  Austria  sboold  pay  tbrai^  avisi^  and  sea 
whether  the  damsel  pleased  him.  He  camfl,.  and  liked  ber 
well  enoagh,  bnt  thought  her  aiatei  T-^''"*™***  ofaarming^ 
and  proposed  to  the  latter  a  faw  days  attw  his  irriml 
She  waa  then  a  romping  hoyden.  Her  father  had  a  "baaaK 
I  near  Monioh,  and  abe  waa  never  so  happy  as  witiB.  bokb- 
Ipering  abont  tba  ooontry  alone  on  a  borae.  ThaooQEtahip 
jWOB  soon  over,  and  the  marriage  took  plaM  iriian  tin 
Frinoess  was  exactly  sixteen  years  and  tonr  mnntiiii  (££. 
'Helena  was  consoled  a  few  y«a  later  wi&tteIiHul*lths 
Hereditary  Frinoa  of  Thnm  and.  Taxi*. 

Frands- Joseph  waa  really  in  lore,  oc  bmssd  ha  wm^.  sod 
for  a  time  the  nnion  proved  a  soffldently  happy  one.  Tb* 
Empress  had  been .  aoooatomed  to  imbibe  daily  a  ^am  at 
Bavarian  boar  at  her  dinner.  To  this  the  Conrt  offlniaU  at 
Vienna  objeol«d,  and  her  right  to  bar  imfinnni  bemaga 
was  only  seonred  by  the  direct  interposition  of  bar  bn»- 
band     Bnt  the  Emperor's  heart  was  too  large  for  a  ain^^ 

affeotinn.  and  thn  'EnmrAM   had  a  tnmTwp  nf  hap  nv»       Tt 

Btain 


I  passion.  It  is  berdn  that  abe  difTers  from  bar  famou 
nameeake  of  England,  whom  she  resembles  not  a  little  ia 
tba  maaonline  cost  of  her  spirit    The  Empress  is  a  good 

I  hater;  and  always  inclined  to  the  flghting  oonise  in  pcdi- 
tio&  Her  voice  was  given  for  war  with  France^  and,  db- 
tanght  by  the  terrible  reverses  of  1859,  she  was  eager  for  a 
conflict  with  Fmssia  in  1866.  Then  sha  did  ber  beat  to 
prevent  the  conoaesion  of  Ubertiea  to  ^mgary.  In  ono 
reapeot,  however,  she  ia  eminontly  liberal,  in  the  Conti- 
nental acoepiation  of  the  word.  Her  Ibvjesty's  CatboU- 
cism  ia  the  religion  of  gentlewomen,  and  tbo  ontward 
observance  of  its  precepts  not  only  demanded  by  good 
taste,  bnt  policy.  To  go  regnlarly  to  masa,  and  to  eat  no 
meat  on  Fridays,  is  the  right  thing  to  set  the  lower  orden 
an  example  of  propriety.  For  the  aosteritiGS  of  the  genu- 
inely devout  FranciB-Josapb,  tempered  as  they  aro  by 
gayeties  lesa  than  orthodox,  Elizabe^  has  a  good-natured 

Indeed,  hers  ia  a  kindly  heart ;  and,  perhaps,  no  one  in 
tba  wide  world  knows  how  to  play  tba  part  of  Iddy  Boun- 
tifnl  with  a  better  graoei  Her  husband's  civil  list  amonnia 
to  dose  on  a  million  sterling  per  ftn"TT"i,  and  the  Emproas 
has  no  difficulty  in  getting  money,  whioh  abe  spenda  gen- 
erously. Her  persona]  expenses  ara  not  large  for  tbe  first 
lady  of  an  empire,  ber  pet  extravagance  being  horseo, 
which  are,  after  all,  cheaper  than  diamond  neeUaoea. 
Her  lore  of  field-sports  would  have  scandalized  Maria 
Theresa,  who  oonsidared  that  an  Empresa  should  divide 
bar  time  between  the  chapel  and  the  Coondl-obamber. 

Elizabeth  waa  never  very  popular  with  any  of  the  variona 
naticmalitisB  wbicii  owe  allegianae  to  the  Houaa  of  Austria, 
though  diais  much  beloved  by  all  inferion  who  oomo  into 
JruJiiadiatB  contact  with  her.  The  people  at  laq^e  aos- 
paotad,  sod  with  some  justioe,  that  they  wets  under  petli- 
MB*  govnment,  and  resented  the  secret  ioflnenoe  whidi 
waa  beliavod  to  be  steadily  exercised  on  behalf  of  reaction- 
a^oonnsi^  Then  to  ber  quasi-equsls,  to  the  "Court- 
trnptUm^  she  was  by  no  means  so  graciona  as  to  humbia 
fedk.  Knabort,  she  has  beeu  unsuooessfnl  as  a  leader  of 
Bousty,  and  baa  ended  by  oonoaiving  a  general  avenios 
fisr  AnakoK  wa&  the  Austrians.  Hungary,  the  Empraai 
likaB  ksMsr;.  nowhere  in  ber  consort's  dominion  is  she 
h^pav&HKis  oua  of  the  old  feudal  oastlea  of  the  Magyar 
kingdan^  tm.  Aa  battlements  of  whloh  you  may  almost 
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wii&  mnoh  ingennity  'and  some  little  hnmor,  a  parallel 
between  him  and  Bismarok,' whom  she  oordiallj  deteeta. 
Her  favorite  politician,  howeyer,  is  Andraasy*  Men  whis- 
pered that  had  Elizabeth  been  aoTereign  in  her  own  right, 
the  handsome  Count  might  have  been  her  Essex  and  Bor- 
leigh  in  one.  I  incline  to  tiie  belief  that  he  would  have 
been  show-Minister,  and  no  mora 

Be  thon  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  calumny.  The  Empress  has  not  been  exempt 
from  the  common  lot ;  but  those  who  know  her  best  doubt 
whether  she  has  ever  given  her  heart  to  any  human  being. 
Bhe  is  kind  to  many,  in  an  imperial,  protecting  way ;  but 
seems  to  have  no  lore,  except  for  solitude.  She  has  not 
even  made  friends  with  her  children.  A  lonely  ride  is 
*the  chief  pleasure  of  her  life.  She  has  a  perfect  horror  of 
noise.  Wherever  she  may  chance  to  be,  thick  carpets  are 
laid  down  in  every  direction,  that  she  may  not  hear  the 
mere  sound  of  her  own  footsteps.  But  once  in  the  saddle, 
this  form  of  nervousness  seems  to  be  flung  to  the  winds. 

On  the  whole,  Elizabeth  of  Austria  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  a  woman  who  has  not  yet  found  a  destiny  which 
can  satisfy  aU  her  aspirations,  and  is  unhappy  in  conse- 
quence. Sunt  lachTymce  rerttm.  It  is  a  sorrow  to  be  re- 
spected. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  peep  into  those  regions  whore 
she  spends  her  Summer  holidays. 

From  Qmunden  on  the  north,  to  Ischl  on  the  south ; 
from  the  Weiner  Wald  on  the  east,  to  the  Bavarian  Alps 
on  the  west,  we  find  the  magnificent  region  known  as  the 
Salzkammergut  of  Imperial  Austria,  lying  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  Tyrolean  Mountains.  Its  forests  and  lakes,  its 
wooded  hills,  and  meadows  rieh  with  grain,  resemble  and 
rival  in  beauty  the  far-famed,  lake  country  of  England, 
and  the  mountain  passes  of  the  American  continent  In 
this  district,  the  great  repository  of  the  salt  wealth  of  the 
empire,  the  various  members  of  the  Imperial  family  have 
built  their  summer  villas.  From  the  palatial  residence  of 
the  Wirtembergs,  at  Gmunden,  to  the  Emperor's  villa  at 
Ischl,  are  found  the  Sunmier  houses  of  the  Queen  of  Han- 
over, the  Chrand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  Archduke  Al- 
bre(^t,  Oount  do  Ohambord,  and  the  royal  Goburgs ;  but 
the  simplest  and  grandest  of  these  imperial  homes  is  the 
YiUa  Toscana,  owned  by  Madame  I'Archduchesse  Marie 
Immaoulata,  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Naples,  and  wife 
of  his  Imperial  Highness  Archduke  Carl  Salvator,  Prince 
of  Tuscany.  One  sees  the  great  rock-mountain  of  Traun- 
stem  and  the  magical  Gmundener  See.  The  lake  is  so 
blue  that  one  might  think  it  had  put  on  the  robe  of  the 
Chrotto  Azzurro^  off  the  Neap<^tan  coast,  in  honor  of  the 
fair  Neapolitan  Princess  whose  Summer  home  stands  upon 
its  banks,  and  whose  pretty  sailboat  glides  like  a  bird 
through  the  sapphire  waters. 

The  chamois-hunting  gprounds  of  his  Majesty  the  Em* 
peror  are  opposite  to  Traunkirchen,  a  little  hamlet  half  a 
mile  south  of  Villa  Toscana,  which  is  built  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  lake.  There  it  was  that  the  Avaras  came  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  selected  this  little  promontory  for  a  watch- 
tower  and  storehouse,  wherein  to  hide  their  booty,  secured 
ia  robber  raids.  The  f  oundaticms  of  the  tower  still  remain, 
but  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
John  was  raised  there  by  some  monks.  Once  a  year,  on 
Bt  John's  Day,  service  is  held  with  great  pomp  in  this 
chapel,  and  the  woodland  promontory  where  it  stands  is 
crowded  with  worsiupenk 

Yilla  Toscana  is  a  Swiss  chalet^  thre^  stories  high,  built 
of  a  peculiar  rough-hewn  stoxle  found  in  this  region — a 
red  and  white  marble,  with  occasional  touches  of  yellow 
and  gray.  The  eaves  of  its  high,  pointed  roof  extend  far 
out,  and  form  a  shelter  to  the  graceful  balconies  that  pro- 


ject from  the  centre  of  the  building,  broad  on  the  first 
floor,  or  rez  de  chattssie,  but  narrower  at  the  second  and 
third  floors,  so  that  those  who  stand  on  the  upper  balco- 
nies can  look  down  upon  those  below  them  as  into  a  fern- 
garden — for  ferns  and  foliage,  plants,  palms  and  vines  of 
passion-flowers,  wreath  the  dark-red  shafts  and  columns 
which  support  and  connect  one  balcony  with  another. 
When  the  English  ivy  just  planted  around  the  building 
entirely  covers  it,  it  will  be  more  picturesque,  but  will  ap- 
X>ear  less  massive  than  it  does  now,  and  it  will  lose  the 
lovely  rose-hue  it  takes  at  evening,  when  the  ruddy  Alpen 
gluehen  falls  upon  the  mighty  Traunstein  opposite. 

A  charming  peasant  hut  was  built  for  the  imperial 
children.     It  is  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  homes  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.    Indeed,  his  Highness  bought  door- 
handles, knockers  and  spinning-wheels  from  the  owners. 
In  front  Traunstein   rises  in   majestic  masses  of  rock, 
as  gray  as  the  vapor-clouds   that    ding  to  the  barren 
ledges;  and  to  the  south,  embowered  in  trees  among 
hills'  of  velvet  green,  are  the  convent  and  the  chapel  towers 
of  Traunkirchen,  the  quaint  old  hamlet  of  the  woodland 
promontory.    To  the  north  the  town  of  Gmunden  seems 
floating  like  another  Venice  on  the  blue  waters  of  the 
magical  Gmundener  See.     The  cottage  is  of  cement,  but  is 
covered  with  dark-brown  logs,  moss  and  lichens  growing 
in  their  interstices.    A  rustic  veranda  of  white  birch  leads 
to  the  front  entrance.    Under  this  bridge-like  veranda, 
spanning  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  hillside,  is  seen  a  door, 
prettily  ornamented  with  iron  tracery,  leading  to  the  cave 
or  cellar  in  the  hillside  under  the  house.    A  belfry  tower 
rises  from  the  front  gable,  and  the  silver-toned  bell,  when 
the  young  princesses  ring  it  to  call  their  guests  to  dinner, 
ia  heard  ba  over  the  lake.    Inside,  the  building  contains 
three  good-sized  rooms.    The  furniture  is  of  pine,  strange 
Tyrolean  chairs  with  low  backs  and  four  sprawling  legs, 
like  a  c^reat  tarantula.    A  bench  runs  all  around  the  walls, 
and  a  table  in  one  comer  holds  an  immense  pitcher-shaped 
vase  filled  with  marigolds,  larkspur  and  coxcomb,  like  the 
flowers  in  a  New  England  farmer's  garden.    The  inevitable 
square  porcelain  stove^  green  and  white^  on  a  table-like 
base,  with  a  row  of  brass  oandlesticki  on  top,  stands  in 
the  space  between  the  two  doon  which  lead  into  the  ad- 
joing  rooms.    Above  these  doors  are  hmig  the  little  flax- 
spinning  wheels,  and  over  the  stove  is  a  framework  of  ban 
of  wood,  as  in  real  peasant  huts,  for  drying  the  clothes  ol 
pater-familias  when  he  returns  wet  and  weary  from  the 
chase  or   field  work.    Shelves  for  orookory  extend  on 
either  side  the  room,  and  quaint  old  china,  knives  and 
two-pronged  forks  are  all  arrayed  in  view.    Beer-mugs  are 
hung  on  pegs  from  the  upper  shelves.    The  room  on  the 
left,  behind  this  large  front  '*  living  room,''  is  another 
kitchen  for  preparing  the  food  to  be  cooked.    That  on  the 
right  is  a  bedroom,  with  great  wooden  chests  for  holding 
linen,  and  a  large  press  for  the  peasant  oostomes.    The 
attic  under  the  thatched  roof  is,  in  real  peasant  cottages, 
devoted  to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  men.     It  is  reached 
by  a  ladder  at  the  back  of  the  house  on  the  oqtsida    Such 
a  ladder  1    It  looks  like  the  dorsal  bone  of  a  fish,  or  like 
the  ladders  seen  in  American  formyards  for  hens  to  climb 
to  their  roost  on^a  thick  stick  with  smaller  sticks  thrust 
through  it 

Now,  sll  this  fac-simile  cottage  is  not  made  for  ornament 
alone.  It  is  the  playhouse  of  the  young  princesses.  Here 
they  leam  to  cook  and  serve  most  delicious  dinners — 
the  Empress  is  a  constant  visitor  when  staying  at  l8ohl--a 
second  Trianon,  where  archducal  highnesses  change  them- 
selves for  the  time  being  into  simple  peasants,  and  where 
they  are  a  thousand  times  happier  than  in  the  court  toilets 
of  the  palaoa    The  dress  of  a  Tyrolean  peasant  is  ba  from 
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being  piotaiMqne.  It  ooasista  of  >  ahort  blae-Btnff  gown, 
tha  milt  formed  of  eoaiee  -white  ootton,  whiob  ia  gathered 
hj  a  Btriog  into  a  lialf  low-seolced  garment,  ao  aa  to  abow 
a  Booklaoe  formed  of  manj  atrings  of  ailrer  beada,  with  a 
broad,  jeveled  olasp.  The  slaevea  of  tbia  chemiae-Uke 
garment  reach  onlj  to  the  elbow,  and  a  bodloe  of  red  oloth 
and  a  colored  neek-handkerohief  complete  tho  hotue 
toilet.  In  the  open  air  s  tight  dark-oloth  jaoket  ia  worn, 
like  the  old-faahioned  Ixtaqne  waist,  and  thaie  ia  added  a 
black  «ilk  haudkwehiaf  bonnd  about  the  head,  tha  fonr 
oomen  knotted  and  banging  behind,  an  immenae  alraw 
flit,  or  a  pointed  straw  bat  with  an  ouer^Aaftn'*  (blaok 
eook'a]  fearer  in  it 

The  life  at  the  Lnperial  Bnmmer  Falaea  at  laohl  poa- 
aeaaea  a  great  ohwrm  for  the  Empreaa,  and  ia  nest  her 
heart  after  her  aiz  veeka  in  Ireland, 

Ton  happen  to  bare  a  friend  among  the  penonal  attend- 
anta  of  tha  Xaiter,  irbo  ahowa  you  the  rojal  apartments. 
Thoae  of  the  Emparw  are  aimpla  eaongh— two  large 
plain  rooma,  covered  with  India  matting,  and  aimplj  fnr- 
niahed  in  dark,  aober-looking  valnut  "Bj  bia  bedside 
stands,  before  a  prie-dtea,  a  ailTer  orodfls  irith  ivorj 
Chriatna,  the  gift  of  hia  father,  tha  late  Arohdnke  Frani 
Earl,  on  hia  first  oommnnion,  as  the  inaoription  at  its  baae 
telle  70a,  and  wbioh  alwaya  aooompaniea  him  on  hia 
trards.  On  hia  writlng-tabia  are  lying  aom«  ooane  Vir- 
ginia dgara— for  ha  ia  an  inreteiato  amoker— and  on  a 
abeU  aboTB  ia  a  wall-wom  military  cap,  and  a  few  booka 
in  aeTeral  langnegee.  Among  them  yoo  remark  two  or 
three  in  Engliah,  for  hia  Majesty  ia  an  accomplished  lin- 
gniaL  A  long  oorridor  divides  these  rooms  from  tha 
apartments  of  the  Empreaa,  atill,  in  apite  of  her  rising 


family  of  grandehildraa,  a  oelabrated  beanty.  H^  ia  im- 
perial eplendor  enough — aate^ohambera  filled  with  ohoioe 
exotica,  IioaiB-QDatorae  fnmitcire  ia  white  and  gold, 
rooma  In  roae  and  bine  and  pale-green  silk.  Anboaaoa  otx- 
pets,  gilded  mirtors,  cnriona  oabinets,  and,  what  moat 
attiaota  yoor  notice,  a  very  fine  collection  ot  watar-ookff 
drawings  of  Tyroleae  scenery.  In  one  of  the  aat«-rooma 
ia  lying  on  a  deer-akin  mat  a  huge,  fnll-blooded  English 
maotlff,  a  great  favorita  with  her  Uajwty,  and  her  com- 
panion in  all  her  jonmeya.  He  is  anppoaed  not  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  Oarman— at  least,  the  Empress  may  ofton  be 
heard  lalkiog  to  him  in  English  of  the  pnreat  aooent. 
This  royal  and  imperial  bonnd  haa  a  apeoial  attendant  de- 
T0t«d  to  hia  aerrioe — a  gayly-dressed  Hoor,  sent  as  a 
present  to  ths  Empress  by  tha  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  after  hia 
last  viait  to  Vienna  As  yon  leara  the  villa  yon  notice  a 
large  awing,  with  which  the  royal  children  amnse  tbem- 
Belvea ;  and  grazing  in  a  paddock  are  aome  half-dosen 
Hosgarian  marea,  who  fomiah  the  Sumiaa  for  the  Em- 
ineas's  delicate  cheat 

Tha  flash  of  a  ehsasenr's  white  plnme  cornea  in  aigh^ 
and  a  moment  after  their  Majesties  drive  past  yon  on  tbdr 
way  home,  in  a  low  open  oarriaga,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
grays.  A  taU,  apare  man,  of  aoldicrly  bearing,  in  the 
light-blue  QDitorm  of  an  Austrian  general,  who  does  not 
look  mnoh  over  forty,  thongb  he  is  nearer  fifty,  with  aandy 
hsir  cropped  dose  to  the  head  and  turning  an  iron-gray, 
regulation  military  wbiskara  and  mustache,  amall  tcstleaa 
gray  eyes,  and  the  blnnt  features  and  heavy  lips  which 
distinguish  the  Hapabnrg  family.  Thia  ia  the  man  whom, 
thirty  yeara  ago,  a  bloody  ravolntion  called  to  the  throne 
of  Anstha.    Bis  onde,  the  iate  Emperor  Ferdinand,  forced 
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to  kbdioata^  named  hia  nephev,  then  a  yoaik  of  bnt  dght- 
mn,  M  his  anecesmt.  That  ba  hu  so  long  held  in  cheek 
the  oUshiiig  elemeata  and  bitter  jealousies  of  the  half- 
dozen  uationalitiea  vhioh  oompose  his  dominions  oajs 
mooh  for  the  patience,  tact,  and  dogged  spirit  ol  hard 
work,  which  hare  carried  him  through  difficulties  and 
dangers,  vh«n  a  nisn  o(  more  brilliant  ability  and  impnla- 
ive  oharaeter  would  have  failed.  He  is  master  of  six 
Etuopean  langnagea,  and  wioi  the  hearts  ot  hia  aabjeota 
bj  addreesiDg  depntationa  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
from  Anatrian  Poland  and  Oroatia,  each  in  their  moihet 
tongne.  In  spite  of  his  alnuwt  prorarbial  misfortnna  in 
war,  he  is  ponooallf  varj  popular  all  OT«r  the  empire, 


thaa  a  erowned  poppet  Then,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  ha 
breakfaata  with  the  Empress  and  his  ohildtan  in  a  pret^ 
garden  pavilion,  whioh  oommanda  magnificent  news  over 
the  falleva  of  the  Isohl  and  the  Trann.  At  four  ha  dines, 
generally  «n  famille. 

Chamois-hnnting  and  deer-etalkiag,  in  whioh  the  Em- 
peror join^  are  the  chief  outdoor  BmoBements  of  the  Coort 
at  lachL  The  beaters  start  long  before  dawn,  and  the 
game  is  diiven  past  the  Emperor  and  hia  part]',  stationed 
at  given  spots  in  the  woods.  The  oanrtters,  coortier-like, 
alwt^B  yield  his  Uajesty  the  poa  and  leave  him  the  first 
shot,  whioh  may  perhaps  have  something  to  do  with  the 
trophies  of  the  ohaae  whioh  adom  the  Kalaerrilla. 


and  no  one  who  wifaieased  the  enthnBiastic  weloome  he  re- 
oeived  as  ha  drove  throngh  the  brilliantly  illnminated 
■tzeeta  of  Vienna  on  the  twenty-fltth  anniversary  of  his 
aooession  could  doubt  as  to  the  place  he  holds  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people. 

At  Isohl  the  Emperor  rises  with  the  sun,  and  after  a 
onp  of  coffee  and  a  Eipfd  starta  forth  in  an  old  nndreas 
uniform  jaoket  and  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  thick  stick  for 
a  eompanion,  on  a  solitary  hour's  ramble  in  the  woods. 
Toward  eight  the  imperial  oonrier  arrives  from  Vienna, 
and  some  time  is  spent  in  attending  to  dispatohes  and 
papers  of  state ;  for  Franeis-Joaeph  holds  the  airings  of 
two  ortbree  portfolios  in  his  hands,  and  is  anything  rather 


With  a  good  glaas,  the  chamois  can  often  be  seen  clamb«r* 
ing  high  up  on  the  rooky  patohes  among  the  pine-covered 
mountains  round  IsohL  Bntasolitary  bunting  expedition, 
with  no  oompanion  but  his  favorite  jager,  rifle  in  hand,  deep 
into  the  wooded  mountains  and  solitary  valleys  which  stretch 
round  tbe  imperial  domain  in  every  direction,  ia  more  to 
the  Emperor's  taste.  Dreaeed  io  the  rough  costume  of  the 
Tyrol,  they  will  often  make  ezcorsions  of  two  or  three 
days'  duration,  staying  tbe  night  at  some  distant  chalet, 
where  the  only  fare,  but  the  game  they  bring  with  them, 
is  goat-eheeee  and  milk,  with  black-looking  bread,  tbe 
tank  ot  their  gneat  being  sometimes  quite  unknown  to  the 
peasants  who  give  him  shelter 
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Tfaa  hnntuig  eostome  ib  of  dark-gnj  oloih,  boond  Iriih 
Udfl  of  dtark-green  baiza  The  breeches  reach  nearly  to 
be  kaee^  and  the  knees  are  bare,  while  the  legs  are  pro- 
laolad  bj  chamois-skm  bound  on  with  leather  thong& 
The  shoes  are  very  thick,  and  are  studded  with  nails,  and 
at  his  belt  the  hunter  carries  another  sole  with  long  iron 
spikes,  to  be  put  on  when  tracking  the  chamois  oyer  high 
ledges  of  bare  rock. 

One  ean  haye  no  idea  of  the  danger  of  these  hunts 
until  seeing  the  mountain  precipices  where  the  chamois 
climb^  and  the  hunting-gear  of  the  jager ;  and  jet,  day 
after  day,  the  Emperor  and  his  guests  go  off  to  the  chasse 
de  chamois  as  if  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  flies  of  themselves  and  walk  up  a  perpendicular  rock 
with  the  aid  of  spiked  boots  and  an  alpenstock.  But  one 
must  hunt  when  possessing  the  luxury  of  a  huntiDg- 
ground. 

On  a  wet  evening,  when  the  little  theatre  is  opened,  you 
may  often  enough  seethe  Emperor— the  Empress  always — 
there.  And  a  quaint  sight  it  is  :  the  director  of  the  small 
proyindal  company  receiving  the  royal  party  at  the  door 
with  a  pair  of  lighted  candles,  which  shake  rather  visibly 
in  his  hands,  and  an  apology  for  evening  dress.  There  the 
Emperor,  still  honored  with  the  lighted  candles  even  in  his 
box,  will  sit  for  an  hour  or  two,  listening  to  screaming 
farces  and  renderings  of  "  Trapezunt  *'  and  **  G^rolstein  " 
which  would  amaze  M.  Jacques  Offenbach  if  he  could  but 
hear  them.  Sometimes  he  will  drive  with  one  of  his  equer- 
ries, or  the  Grown  Prince  Budolph— the  late  Archduke 
Franz  Karl,  his  father,  was  often  his  companion  at  such 
times— to  some  little  out-of-door  cafi^  a  mile  or  two  from 
Jschl,  and  sit  for  half  an  hour  under  tiie  shady  trees,  sippiog 
his  coffee  and  smoking  his  long  Virginia  cigar  among  the 
little  throng  of  chance  visitors,  with  all  the  OemUMichkiei 
in  tlie  world.  He  is  saluted  with  quiet  respect,  for  the 
Austrians  never  mob  royalty  like  an  English  crowd.  On 
Sanday  the  Court  always  attends  mass  in  the  pretfy  vil- 
lage church. 

When  it  became  rumored  that  the  eyes  of  the  Empress 
of  Austria  were  languishingly  turned  toward  the  hunting- 
fields  of  the  Green  Isle,  a  thrill  of  joy  passed  from  head 
to  boots  of  the  hard  riders,  who,  as  Oharley  O'Malley 
sings — 

"  Think  nothing  at  aU 
Of  a  six-foot  wall." 

And  great  was  their  beatification  when,  one  drizzly  Febru- 
ary morning  in  1879,  her  Imperial  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
a  nunmons  suite,  and  with  horses  galore,  landed  al  the 
North  Wall,  DuUin,  and  proceeded  right  through  to 
Summerhill,  the  residenoe  of  Lord  Longford,  situated  in 
Boyal  Meath— the  very  centre  of  the  best  hunting  in  all 
Ireland,  barring  CMway, 

For  two  seasons  the  imperial  Elizabeth  hunted  with  the 
Wards,  the  Eildares,  and  the  Meaths,  and  for  two  seasons 
never  did  the  right  royal  lady  ever  have  a  better  time. 
Her  horses  were  in  perfect  condition  ;  the  country  was  as 
stiff  and  as  ugly  as  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  Nimrod 
could  wish ;  the  stag  was  usually  in  the  best  possible  form, 
or  Beynard  very  little  disposed  to  part  with  the  brush 
without  giving  a  good  run  for  it  The  menkind  were 
Irish  gentlemen,  and — ^what  more  could  even  an  Empress 
desire  ? 

In  Meath  they  have  stories  of  her  kindness  at  their 
fingers*  ends.  When  her  first  pad-groom,  Bassant,  was 
invalided  by  a  bad  fall,  it  was  the  Empress  who  took 
him  grapes.  By  a  special  wire  she  communicated  with 
the  Emperor  constantly.  She  regularly  rose  at  six,  break- 
fasted at  eight  and  retired  at  nine.    At  Summerhill  she 
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had  her  oratory ;  the  priest  in  attendance  was  a  young 
Insh  soggarth.  On  her  way  to  a  meet  she  heard  mass  in 
the  Gatholio  chapel  at  Maynooth,  and  her  first  question  in 
every  house  was,  "  la  there  an  oratory  ?"  Wherever  there 
was  one  she  visited  it.  She  usually  wore  a  long,  tight- 
fitting  ulster  of  browii  cloth,  a  felt  hat  of  the  same 
shade,  strong  laced  boots,  and  fawn-colored  gloves  worked 
with  black.  Her  expenditure  was  upward  of  $2,000  a  day, 
and  her  suite  numbered  forty-six  persons.  Everything 
not  eaten  was  given  to  the  clergy  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  As  a  rule,  the  Empress  dined  alone,  and  very 
frugally.  The  only  person  who  ever  dined  with  her  at 
Summerhill  was  Mrs.  Davis — the  lady  to  whom  she  gave 
a  fine  Hungarian  deerhound.  The  Viceroy  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  vainly  begged  her  to  accept  their  hospi* 
tali  ties. 

Once,  on  her  way  to  a  meet,  recognizing  Mr.  Healy,  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  who  had  previously  described 
her  progress,  she  brought  her  horse  close  to  his  "  kyar, 
and  said  some  very  civil  things  to  his  wifew  ''Tom 
Gallagher  (another  reporter),  she  described  to  a  friend  as 
*'  her  shadow"  ;  this  lucky  gentleman  sent  some  notes  to 
a  sporting  print  at  Vienna,  and  was  presented  with  a 
dressing-case  embossed  in  silver.  Onoe,  having  had  a 
bad  fall,  she  availed  herself  of  a  car  which  one  of  the  re- 
porters placed  at.her  disposal 

*'  The  way  to  a  woman's  heart,"  said  the  First  Nax>oleon, 
"  is  through  her  eyes  or  ears ;  the  way  to  a  man*s  heart  is 
down  his  throats"  It  is  the  same  with  animals.  The  Em- 
press not  merely  uses  endearing  epithets,  not  only  fre- 
quently supervises  their  feeds  and  draughts,  but  carries 
slices  of  turnip  or  apple  wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  which, 
before  mounting,  she  gives  her  favorites.  Foremost 
among  these  are  Mercury,  Chatterbox,  The  Doctor,  Dom- 
ino, Bay  and  Cameo.  But  many  others  have  arrived  to 
swell  the  stud  at  Combermere ;  there  are  Nihihst,  Sweet- 
heart, Patience  (bought  in  Tipperary  last  year),  Pmdenoe, 
Sunflower,  Quicksilver  and  Hard  TimesL  In  this  list  are 
not  included  Prince  Liechtenstein's  stud  or  that  of  spruce 
Tom  Healy. 

The  following  is  a  description  ("  Tom  "  Gallagher's)  of 
the  Empress's  first  run  with  the  celebrated  Ward  Union 
Stag  Hounds : 

"All  being  now  in  readiness,  her  Imperial  Majesty 
mounted  opposite  the  hall  door ;  and  I  presume  exacting 
lady  readers  will  expect  that  I  should  say  someihing  of 
this  Queen's  hunting  attire.  Well,  as  far  as  my  ineacpe- 
rienoed  eye  could  detect,  her  Majesty  wore  a  very  tight- 
fitting  hsbit  of  a  dark-grayish  melton  doth,  the  skirt  of 
which  was  extremdy  narrow.  The  habit  was  fastened 
with  buttons  of  sUver,  on  which  were  the  imperial  arms. 
A  stand-up  all-round  collar  and  a  simple  tie-bow  of  black 
silk  completed  her  apparel,  whilst  she  rode  in  a  tall  silk 
hat  She  wore  her  h&ir  in  plain  plaits  behind,  one  encir- 
cling the  other.  Her  hands  were  incased  in  tan-oolored 
gloves,  and  over  these  her  Majesfy  wore  chocolate-colored 
knitted  mittens.  She  has  a  most  elegant  and  graceful  fig* 
ure,  her  waist  being  particularly  small,  whilst  her  carriage 
and  deportment  stamp  her  with  the  indelible  mark  of  the 
bluest  of  blue  blood  and  royalty.  Her  Majesty  chatted 
freely  with  the  gentlemen  around  her,  and  entered  into  an 
animated  conversation  with  Mr.  Morrogh,  Captain  Mid* 
dleton,  and  Earl  Spencer. 

"As  the  cavalcade  withdrew  from  the  lawn,  her  Ma- 
jesty, Mr.  Morrogh  and  Captain  Middleton  led  the  waj^ 
and  then  followed  a  lengthened  string  of  horsemen  and  a 
few  carriages.  A  short  jog  along  the  Dunshaughlin  Boad 
brought  the  party  to  the  Poorhouse  Gate,  and,  turning  up 
the  road  to  the  right,  a  move  was  made  through  a  narrow 
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graas-coTered  lanewaj  to  Mr.  Mnlvanj's  land,  where  the 
enlargement  had  taken  plaoe  ten  minates  previooaly,  under 
the  diieotion  of  Mr.  Tnrfoett  On  the  word  <'  Go  "  being 
giTen,  the  Empreas  tightened  rein  with  the  hand  of  an 
adep^  reminding  me  of  what  the  poet  sang : 

"  To  her  naoght  came  amiss. 
One  horse  or  that,  one  country  or  this ; 
She  through  falls  and  bad  starts  undauntedly  stfU 
Bides  to  the  motto :  Be  with  them  I  will  I" 

"  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  Morrogh  and  Captain  Middleton  at 
onoe  on  starting  took  a  rather  wide  track  of  the  way  the 
honnds'went,  keeping  w^  to  the  right,  whilst  the  great 
crowd  of  the  hunters  went  straight  away  from  the  place  of 
enlargement.  *The  pace  was  now  no  more  than  a  nice 
bunting  one,  bat  it  improved  in  every  field.  The  stag, 
one  of  the  Enowaley  lot,  made  straight  away  for  Lagore 
Bog,  and  crossed  it,  heading  for  the  Poorhonse  Gorse, 
crossing  the  high-road  at  the  Dunshaughlin  side  of 
the  Poorhonse.  The  stag  then  went  on  straight  as  an 
arrow  for  Batterstown,  where  he  crossed  the  railway,  after 
clearing  which  he  proceeded  by  the  large  indosure  of 
Oultranree  up  to  the  Hatchet,  where  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary check — not  unwelcome  to  many.  The  pace, 
as  I  have  said,  improved  as  the  blood  gprew  warmer  ;  but 
the  Empress,  riding  with  wonderful  pluck,  kept  her 
pofiition  bravely,  and  though  in  the  deep  going  she 
one  time  dropped  back  a  bit,  she  fought  her  way  deter- 
minedly into  the  front  rank,  taking  all  her  fences  at 
a  smart  pace,  and  climbing  none  of  them.  She  astounded 
moat  of  those  in  the  hunt,  and  more  than  sustained  the 
repxttation  which  she  enjoys  of  being  one  of  the  straight- 
est  women  across  country  that  ever  raised  a  flail. 

"From  the  Biitchet  the  stag  appeared  to  make  for  Cap- 
tain Tothill's  reaidenoe  at  Moyglare,  then  on  toward  the 
town  of  Maynooth,  where  a  most  brilliant  run  concluded. 
The  Empreaa  waa  always  in  the  front  rank,  riding  with  a 
rather  looaa  rein,  but  she  was  on  a  horse  who  does  not 
know  the  way  to  put  a  foot  astray,  and  I  expect  to  find 
Domino  carrying  her  Majesty  very  frequently  during  the 
next  taw  weeka.  The  country  was  a  trifle  holding  after 
the  saoeat  ndna,  but,  everything  considered,  the  run  was 
one  wkidk  la  likdy  to  be  pleasantly  treasored  amongst 
the  good  daya  the  Ubistrioas  lady  has  enjoyed  in  the 
aaddla 

"  TIm  Empreaa  straek  me  as  having  a  magnifioent  seat 
— graosial  and  easy  to  elegance,  whilst  her  hands  are  aa 
fine  at  aay  thai  evw  held  the  ribbons.  Her  Majesty  was 
BOiBWfhit  aatoBid&ed  at  a  few  of  the  impediments  tiiat 
eroasd  her  trade ;  but  the  faithful  Domino  never  even 
dwd^  sad  psdonned  his  part  [of  the  day's  doings  in  a 
^«"**^  t&ai  wdl  pleased  his  distiagmshed  burden  of 
lOst  2ft^,  which  is  her  Majesty's  exact  riding  weight" 

The  scare  which  has  compelled  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Coercion  Bill,  to  garrison  Ireland  with 
80,000  of  the  flower  of  the  British  Army,  and  to  double 
and  treble  the  guards  upon  public  buildings,  caused  re- 
presentations to  be  made  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  that  her 
Imperial  Majesty's  hunting  should  be  done  in  England  in 
the  season  of  '80-'81.  It  was  pretty  broadly  stated  that 
her  Majesty  would  be  ••  Boycotted "  or  worse,  and  this, 
backed  up  by  the  representatives  of  the  English  hunting 
field  who  were  jealous  of  the  preference  of  the  Empress 
for  the  Green  Isle,  settled  the  question,  and  Comber- 
mere  Abbey,  in  Cheshire,  was  taken  for  the  season. 

Oombermere  Abbey,  with  its  ivy-clad  walls,  dat^  its 
history  back  to  the  year  1133,  when  a  grant  of  land  was 
made  by  one  Hugh  Malbank,  Earl  of  Nantmch,  and  Pet- 
xoneL  his  wife.    It  is  recorded  that  the  family  seat  of  the 


Cotton  family,  previous  to  the  Conquest,  waa  Coton,  in 
Shropahire,  where  Sir  Hugh  Cotton,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  married  Elizabeth  Hammond,  of  Titley,  Cheshire. 
Aa  recently  as  1795^  when  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  waa  making 
some  alterations  to  the  building,  he  found  a  stone  tablet, 
on  which  waa  the  following  inaoription  : 

"  Haetr.  Biohard  Cotton  and  sons  three. 
Both  for  their  pleasure  and  commodiile, 
This  building  did  edifle 
In  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-three." 

Among  the  notables  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  abbey, 
one  Bichard  Donne  was  excommunicated  for  the  carrying 
off  by  him  and  his  accomplices  of  the  Lady  de  Beche,  and 
died  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  After  his  death,  an  in- 
junction was  forwarded  to  the  "  discreet  men,  the  abbots 
of  the  Monastery  of  Comber  mere  and  Vale  Boyal,  eta," 
rescinding  the  order,  and  his  body  was  to  be  absolved  in 
due  form,  providing  his  penitenoa  waa  manifest  while 
living.  At  the  abolition,  in  1533,  of  monastic  Orders  by 
that  vacillating  King,  Heniy  YIIL,  the  abbey  was  granted 
to  Sir  George  Cotton,  and  the  deed  of  endowment  is  still 
in  existenca 

Combermere  Abbey  is  situated  three  milea  from  Wren- 
bury,  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  line.  The  man- 
sion is  the  beau  ideal  of  an  English  nobleman's  seat,  sur- 
rounded with  a  park  of  nine  hundred  acres,  and  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  banks  of  the  celebrated  mere, 
that  in  some  places  is  fathomless.  The  building  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  though  many  of 
the  old  walls  remain,  and  the  cloisters  are  still  traceable. 
We  are  informed  that  the  capacity  of  the  abbey  is  sufficient 
to  accommodate  sixty -five  of  the  Empress's  snite  and  re- 
tainers. The  windows  in  her  Majesty's  apartments  have 
been  doubled  and  the  doors  heightened.  The  library  is 
to  be  used  as  a  chapel,  and  is  adorned  with  some  rare  old 
oak  carvings,  with  the  anna  of  Henry  YIIL,  the  endower 
of  the  abbey.  Another  intereating  room  is  the  Orange 
Boom,  BO  called  because  William  of  Orange  alept  in  it  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  bed  ia  al  the  present 
time  adorned  with  orange  hang^ga.  The  breakf^«t-room» 
which  is  occupied  by  Prince  liechtenatein,  was  formerly 
called  the  "  dead  house,*'  and  for  this  reason :  when  open 
house  was  kept,  and  carousing  went  on,  as  the  guests  got 
in  a  stupefied  condition  they  were  littered  down  in  straw 
in  this  room.  The  entrance  hall  is  worthy  of  the  noble 
pila  It  abounds  with  old  Indian  annor»  weapons^  shields 
and  colors  brought  back  from  the  wars  by  the  gallant  hero 
of  many  fights,  YisooTmt  Combermere. 

A  cnrions  history  is  attached  to  a  portrait  of  Qitiierine 
do  Barra,  dated  1568.  The  story  goes  she  had  six  hus- 
bands, and  coming  back  from  the  burial  of  the  last  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  was  made  to  her,  when  she  expressed 
her  sorrow,  and  said  she  had  accepted  one  on  the  way  to 
the  interment. 

Adjoining  her  Majesty's  bedroom  a  gymnaainm  has 
been  fitted  up  for  her  especial  use.  Every  morning  the 
Empresa  takes  a  cold  sea-water  bath,  practices  for  an  hour 
on  the  trapeze  and  bar  in  a  loose  costume,  d  la  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  then  breakfasts. 

Her  Majesty's  run  with  the  South  Cheshire  hounds  is 
thus  chronicled :  ''Foxes  for  once  are  scarce,  and  not  until 
the  Cholmondeley  Wood  ia  reached  is  the  necessary  ani- 
mal aroused.  Here  there  is  a  superabundance,  a  brace  and 
a  half  being  on  foot  at  once.  One  breaks  into  the  open  on 
the  Biokley  side  of  the  covert,  MoBride  sends  a  ringing 
cheer  after  the  flying  fugitive  that  brings  the  hounds  from 
the  cover  with  a  rush,  spreading  themselvea  out  like  a  fan, 
to  dose  up  again  into  a  denae  body  aa  they  cross  the  line. 
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and  atraAin  vnj  waou  the  nuKlI  indoanres  with  a  bant 
of  ooneentratsd  mnaio  that  firea  alika  hones  and  riden 
with  enthnaiaani,  and  the  vhole  DavaloadA  tbimdei  along 
with  clattering  boob,  eaoh  doing  all  he  knows  to  gain  a 
place  of  Tantage  ;  Oaptain  Uiddleton  and  the  Empreaa  in 
the  Tan.  Bernard  also  tries  the  maoadam,  and  for  him 
fortanatelj  so,  as  the  horses  toil  the  went,  and  Ur.  Corbet 
has  to  n^e  a  wide  oast  before  picking  np  the  thread  of 
the  Btor7,  Bat  tlie  deUj  has  been  enffioiaiit  to  balk  his 
ever;  efibrt,  and  a  short  ringing  mn,  ending  in  the  Ian- 
tela  of  the  caatle,  is  the  reanlt  The  pace  has  beea  alow 
and  the  feaoea  small,  bat  soffleient  to  show  that  the 
daoghter  of  the  Dake  Maximilian-Joaeph  of  Bavaria  ia  an 


for  a  bridge.  The  live!;  fox  now  heads  back  ronod  the 
mere,  thsrebj  placing  a  fluid  betweea  hJTwjlf  ^nd  his 
olamorons  pnraaers,  and  "  Tallf-ho  back  ["  ia  the  cxj. 
Those  that  ate  first  are  laat,  and  the  last  flnt ;  the  leading 
diriaion  race  to  regain  their  gnmnd,  which  the^  are  rap- 
idly doing,  when  a  slioe  of  bad  laok  falls  to  the  Emprew  ■■ 
Captain  Middleton'a  horse  alipa  at  a  bank  and  rolls  back 
into  the  ditch,  and  it  ia  soma  minntes  before  he  regaina  his 
saddle— 

■' '  Whllat  o'er  the  itlff  oonntr;  the  galUst  toz  bore. 
And  tbroiiKh  tbe  deep  Teller  the  bOTsemen  swltt  pour; 
With  Hportamanllke  spirit  eooh  tries  tor  e  plaoa; 
Heads  up  snil  slenu  down  wlU  Inform  you  Uie  paoe.' 


artist  in  the  aaddla  She  aaila  away,  her  horae  taking  the 
fences  in  hia  atride^  and  akimniing  over  the  pastoiea  '  aa  a 
awallow  o'er  the  amooth  lake's  level  biim.' 

"  Several  more  covers  are  drawn  in  enooeadon ;  all  prove 
a  disappointment  until  reaching  Qooialej,  a  snooeeiion  of 
reedf  morasses.  The  fleld  is  manha]«d  in  a  farmyard, 
where  a  good  view  of  the  opentiona  going  on  below  is 
obtained.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  pleaanrea  ot  the  hnnt 
ia  to  aee  honnda  gayly  feathering  about,  oovering  every 
yard  of  groand  Ukaly  to  hold  a  fox,  their  heads  down  and 
ateraa  up.  We  are  not  long  kepi  in  donbt :  a  grand  old 
red  rover  rmoea  away,  with  the  olamorons  pack  close  on 
his  bmsh  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  mere.  Hats  are 
crammed  on.  and  every  one  aita  down  to  ride ;  Captain 
Uiddleton,  followed  cloaely  by  his  fair  mistress,  dashes  i 


"There  is  no  roysl  road  to  hnnting.  lliia  waa  over 
the  atiffeat  eonntry  in  all  Cheahire.  Space  alone  provaats 
my  going  into  partionlan  ot  the  mn,  which  waa  an  hon 
and  twenty  minntea  before  thia  atacoh  fox  met  hia  fate 
and  joined  the  majority,  in  front  of  Bqnire  Foole'a  of 
Marbnry." 

The  Empresa,  having  been  treated  to  a  spice  of  Queen 
Victoria'a  niggardly  ways,  paaaaa  throngh  England  'Ftoo^., 
paying  her  way.  This  ia  the  last  season  she  will  ever 
hoot  in  the  tight  little  island,  aa  she  haa  declared  the 
hnnting  only  fit  for  "  oounter-jnmpera."  Ai  a  natoral  a^ 
qnenoe,  the  so-called  hard  ridera  attached  to  thePytoUey 
sod  Qnom  are  highly  ineeneed,  and  the  hard  ridera  ot 
the  Wards  end  KTeath  in  the  highest  delight 

"  Too  uoaAl  persuade  her  Hajeety  to  desert  old  Irelasdt" 
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they  uj,  "  uid  on  the  I&Ua  piateiue  thai  Uiere  iroa  bettoc 
hontiiig  in  England.  Ifov  she  knows  the  difieranoe,  and 
will  nerei  ohmb  a  field  with  70a  again," 

The  aoaie  being  over,  and  the  all-important  point  being 
ettoblished,  that  the  banting  u  better  in  Ireland,  there  ia 
little  donbt  of  hei  Imperial  Hajea^'s  riding  vith  the 
Kilkennx  honnds  ere  the  violets  begin  to  peep  next 
Febrnary. 

A  mot  at  the  Emprasa  : 

A  ladj  of  Terj  high  rank  in  England  asked  her  how  it 
WM  that  she  waa  alwajs  anrronnded  by  men. 

"  I  like  men,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  not  beoanae  they  are 
men,  bnt  beoanse  thej  are  not  women." 


J.  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

3y  Richakd  B.  Kdiball,  Authou  of  "St.  Ligib,"  rrc. 

Us  aoqnaintanoe  with  X  Fenimore  Ckioper  woa  alight, 
bnt  was  marked  by  two  intereating,  I  may  say  singular, 
olrcnmatanoes.  Mr.  Cooper  died  in  September,  1851,  and 
I  mat  him  for  the  fiiat  time  early  in  1850. 

It  happened  in  this  way  :  George  F.  Pntnam  had  jost 
broDght  ont,  aimnltaocoiuily  with  Bentley,  in  London, 
'  my  first  book,  "  St  Leger."  This  had  led  to  Tery  agree- 
able relations  between  Mr.  Bentley  and  myself— «  fact 
known  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Rnfns  W.  Oriawold. 

One  day  the  doctor  called  on  me,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  bring  Mr.  Cooper  to  my  offioe,  on  a  little  matter  con- 
nected with  hia  last  novel,  whioh  Fntnam  was  about  to 


publish,  entitled,  "The  Ways  of  the  Honr."  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  Bentley  had  invariably  paid  Cooper  a  gen- 
erous price  for  the  advance  aheets  of  hia  work^  bnt  in 
this  inatanoe  he  had  offered  only  one  hundred  ponnda, 
wMoh  Cooper  indignantly  rafnsed,  and  tendered  the  work 
to  Alnrray,  who  deolined  it  altogether, 

"  Now,"  contlnned  the  doctor,  "  Cooper  ia  willing  to  go 
baok  to  Bentley  and  take  the  one  hundred  ponnds,  bat  he 
does  not  wish  to  expoea  himself  to  the  mortification  of  a 
possible  refusal— indeed,  the  whole  afEair  annoys  him  ex- 
ceedingly. It  has  Doourred  to  me,  aa  you  are  in  OQrre- 
Bpondenoe  with  Bentley,  that  you  can  readily  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  oonolnde  IL" 

I  cordially  assented  to  this,  and  the  next  day  Ur.  Cooper, 
accompanied  by  Dr,  Oriawold,  called  on  me.  The  inter- 
view lasted  perhaps  thiee-qnartere  of  an  honr,  and  was 
mainly  ooonpied  by  Gooper  in  giving  an  aooonnt  of  bis 
relations  with  his  English  publisher,  with  more  interesting 
obeervatious  on  his  own  literary  habita, 

I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  I  oonld  aearoely  make 
myself  believe  that  the  man  whose  name  had  become  &m- 
ons  over  the  whole  world,  wherever  there  was  a  printed 
langaage.  whose  works  I  had  ao  often  devoured  with  (ever- 
iah  impatience,  and  who,  as  a  novelist,  was  the  pride  of  hia 
countrymen,  was  literally  sitting  before  me.  I  felt  aorry, 
too,  I  oould  not  reooncUe  my  cherished  idea  of  him  with 
the  miserable,  petty  detail  whioh  had  brooght  him  to  me. 

I  had  yet  to  leun  that  a  pnblisher,  and  very  properly, 
looks  on  a  new  book  aimply  as  an  article  of  merchandise^ 
Bubjeot  to  the  ioAxgraUs  law  of  demand.    It  is  true  soma 
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of  Ck>oper's  books  had  proved  to  be  failures ;  but  these 
were  forgotten  in  the  long  list  of  his  snocessea  At  this 
time  Mr.  Cooper  "was  about  sixty.  With  his  lobnst  frame 
he  appeared  to  be  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  strength, 
"  a  very  castle  of  a  man,"  as  Irving  called  him. 

Our  interview  ended*  I  wrote  at  once  to  Bentley,  and 
by  return  steamer  received  a  prompt  acquiescence  to  my 
suggestion  that  he  should  carry  out  his  first  offer,  and  the 
afifair  was  concluded. 

*'I  have  published  all  his  works,"  said  Mr.  Bentley, 
"  and  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  them,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  one  hundred  pounds  fail  to 
publish  this,  though  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  lose  the  entire 
amount*' 

The  result  proved  his  sagaoity,  for  "  The  Ways  of  the 
Hour  "  fell  almost  stiUbom  from  the  press. 

Previous  to  this  the  ^'Bochester  Bappings"  had  been 
creating  a  great  deal  of  ezoitement  throughout  the  State, 
and  everybody  was  talking  about  the  "Fox  girls,"  who 
were  the  mediums  aelaoted  by  the  **  spirits  "  to  rouse  the 
people  of  Westenn  Kew  York.  After  a  while  they  visited 
the  city  and  broughft  the  agitation  along  with  them.  They 
were  branded  as  osraiit  impostors  by  most  sensible  people, 
but  there  were  a  good  many  who  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  these  woe  things  not  easily  understood  or  explained. 

Among  those  loudest  in  denouncing  the  **  rappings  "  as 
impudent  jugglery  was  Dr.  Qriswold.  He  was  deter- 
mined, he  said,  to  immask  the  deception,  and  hold  the 
authors  of  it  up  to  public  reprobation.  To  this  end  he 
managed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Fox  girls  to  hold  a 
Beaivce  at  his  rooms  in  Broadway,  near  Bleeoker  Street. 
He  was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  the  spirits  had  in- 
timated they  would  be  present. 

At  the  appointed  hour  and  place,  the  following  named 
persons  met  to  have  a  conference  with  the  aforesaid  spirits, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Misses  Fox,  namely  :  William 
O.  Bryant,  Ckorge  Bancroft,  Fenimore  Cooper,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Dr.  Hawkes,  John  Bigelow, 
Dr.  R  E.  Maroy,  Dr.  Bufns  W«  Griswold,  and  the  writer 
hereof. 

It  was  certainly  an  important  array,  but  the  "girls  '* 
received  the  historian  and  the  poet  and  the  novelist  and 
the  doctors,  the  divine  and  the  men  of  letters,  with  entire 
equanimity,  not  to  say  nonchalance. 

After  general  especial  introductions,  we  took  seats 
around  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  for  a 
few  minutes,  all  were  very  quiet,  in  anticipation  of  the 
••rappings,"  for  which  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout  But  no 
••rappings"  came,  and  the  audience  began  to  show  con- 
siderable impatience.  When  at  least  half  an  hour  had 
passed  with  no  manifestations,  there  was  every  disposition 
to  make  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  mediums.  The  meeting 
became  hilarious,  and  Dr.  Griswold  was  already  in  heart 
triumphing  over  what  should  seem  to  be  the  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy. 

One  of  our  party— I  do  not  remember  which — inquired 
of  the  elder  Mi.ss  Fox  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
spirits  would  make  their  appearance.  She  replied,  with  a 
good  deal  of  dignity,  that  she  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  spirits  were  in  no  sense  within  her  control, 
but  quite  the  contrary  ;  they  had  given  her  an  intimation 
they  would  come  to-night,  and  that  was  all  she  could  say. 

This  answer  gave  very  little  satisfaction  ;  the  jokes  and 
the  laughter  went  on  as  before.  Various  questions  yere 
continually  put  to  the  mediums,  but  they  remained  imper- 
tnrbable  as  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasantries  suddenly  were  heard 
definite  and  distinct  rappings  from  the  under-side  of  the 
table.    They  sounded  more  like  the  discharges  from  an 


electric  battery  than  any  separate  distinctive  knocka 
They  served  at  once  to  bring  the  company  to  order,  an4 
we  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  business  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Fox  announced  she  was  ready  to  put  any  one  who 
desired  it  in  communication  with  the  attending  spirits. 
Dr.  Francis  was  the  first  who  made  the  triaL  The  good 
doctor  treated  his  unknown  and  shadowy  correspondent 
with  much  courtesy,  asking  generally  leading  questionB, 
and  getting  rather  satisfactory  repliea 

Dr.  Hawkes  came  next,  and  showed  his  legal  training 
by  the  careful  wording  of  his  questions,  wiiioh  were  often 
incorrectly  answered. 

Thus  far  very  little  progress  had  Iseen  made  either 
toward  the  triumph  or  discomfiture  of  the  spiritual foroea 
All  this  time  Cooper  was  manifesting  a  good  deal  of  im» 
patience.    At  last  he  exclaimed  : 

'•  Let  me  have  hold  of  them  1" 

To  this  there  was  a  geotieral  assent ;  whereupon  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  ensued  :^ 

Cooper.  ••  In  the  coioae  of  my  life  I  lost  a  near  relative, 
whom  I  now  have  in  my  mind.  Did  the  person  die  a 
natural  death  ?" 

Medium  (by  rapping).  ••No." 

Cooper,  ••  By  accident  J" 

Medium.  ••Yes." 

Cooper,  •'  Was  the  penon  a  male  ?** 

Medium.  •«No." 

Cooper.  /•A  female  ?" 

Medium,  ••Yes." 

Cooper.  ••Please  rap  &e  nombor  of  years  since  this 
person  died." 

The  attention  was  now  almost  breathless,  as  rap  after 
rap,  rap  after  rap,  was  heard  with  painful  distinctnessi 
Ten  were  counted,  then  twenty,  then  thirty,  forty,  fifty. 
At  this  point  I  looked  at  Cooper,  and  noticed  that  his  ex- 
pression was  changed.  As  the  count  went  on  toward 
sixty,  he  seemed  struck  aghast 

The  raps  stopped  at  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine.  There  was 
a  'discussion  which  number  it  was,  and  the  medium  was 
requested  to  rap  the  number  over  again.  This  was  assented 
to,  and  the  raps  were  repeated  with  the  same  distinotneBS 
as  before. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Cooper,  as  if  demanding 
an  explanation. 

'•  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  great  seriousness,  ''when 
I  was  a  small  child,  a  sister  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse.  The  years  since  then  have  been  correctly 
rapped." 

There  was  no  further  questioning  of  the  spirits.  A  few 
exhibitions  of  rappings  in  different  parts  of  the  room  were 
made,  but  no  other  tests  were  sought  We  broke  up  with 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  Fox  girls  had  been  too 
much  for  us,  and  it  was  specially  understood  that  the 
affair  should  not  get  into  the  newspapers.  It  leaked 
out,  however,  and  a  good  deal  of  fim  was  created  at  our 
expense. 

In  this  connection  I  will  add  that  a  few  years  later, 
while  visiting  my  friend,  George  B.  Warren,  of  Troy,  I 
met  Mr.  Phinney,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Ivison  k 
Phinney,  who  was  connected  with  llx.  Cooper's  family  by 
marriage.  The  conversation  turning  on  Cooper,  Mr. 
Phinney  remarked  that  before  his  death  he  became  a  con- 
firmed spiritualist,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends. 
I  replied  that  I  thought  I  could  explain  why,  and  then 
described  the  scene  which  I  have  here  repeated.  ^ 

Cooper  died  the  year  following  the  incident  I  have^  re- 
lated. Shortly  after  his  death  there  was  a  meeting  of  lit. 
erary  men  in  the  Governor's  Boom  at  the  City  HaE 
Washington  Irving  presided*    A  oommittee  was  appointed 
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to  make  anangementB  for  a  suitable  recognition  of  the 
erenfcy  and  farther  to  raise  fonds  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  novelist  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  how  this  could  beet  be  ac- 
complished. It  was  finally  determined  to  leave  every- 
thing to  the  committee. 

At  our  first  meeting  Mr.  Bryant  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  eulogy,  and  his  consent  was  speedily  obtained.  Then 
oame  the  question  how  to  secure  a  large  gathering. 

One  of  the  committee  remarked  that  Mr.  Bryant  would 
draw  a  fine  audience  of  cultivated  and  appreciative  people, 
but  that  would  not  suffice  for  a  popular  demonstration. 

"  We  ought,"  he  said,  "  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Oooper,  to  devise  a  plan  to  fill  Tripler  Hall"  This  was  a 
structure  standing  near  the  present  site  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  and  capable  of  seating  five  thousand  people. 

After  various  propositions,  Dr.  Griswold,  who  was  the 
leading  spirit  throughout,  suggested  that  we  should,  if 
possible,  get  Mr.  Webster  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  The 
idea  at  once  found  favor  with  all ;  but  how  was  his  pres- 
ence to  be  secured  ?  Griswold,  knowing  my  personal 
relations  with  Mr.  Webster,  said  that  I  was  the  one  to 
undertake  it,  and  the  task  was,  without  farther  ado,  put 
upon  me. 

Mr.  Webster  was  soon  to  pass  through  New  York  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  circum- 
stance to  see  him  personally  on  the  subject 

I  called  on  him  at  the  Astor  .House,  and  stated  my 
errand.  He  seemed  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  propo- 
sition, and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  appxo- 
priata 

"  I  am  not  a  literary  man,"  he  said.  '*  It  seems  to  me 
you  should  select  one  for  this  office." 

"Mr.  Webster,"  I  replied,  "we  certainly  daim  you  m 
such.  You  will  be  judged  by  your  printed  worka,  and 
printed  works  constitute  literature." 

He  considered  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

*'I  have  engaged  to  deliver  a  discourse  befofe  your 
Historical  Society  the  last  week  in  February.  If  you  can 
arrange  your  meeting  for  about  the  same  time,  I  will  pre- 
side at  it" 

This  was  readily  managed.  The  evening  fixed  upon 
was  two  days  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  I  drove  to  the  Astor  House  for 
Mr.  Webster,  and  brought  him  to  the  halL  On  the  way 
he  repeated  twice  to  himself : 


«i 


The  applause  of  listeniDg  senates  to  command." 


Taming  suddenly  to  me,  he  exclaimed  :  '*  Youngster, 
what  is  the  line  immediately  succeeding  that  ?" 

The  question  came  so  unexpectedly  that  I  could  not  an- 
swer it.  We  happened  to  be  just  opposite  Bandolph's 
book-store.  Stopping  the  carriage,  I  jumped  out  and 
procured  a  copy  of  Gray's  •*  Elegy,"  oame  back  and  read 
the  lines  Mr.  Webster  wished  for,  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  way. 

No  one  who  was  present  can  forget  that  memorable 
occasion.  Tripler  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. The  stage  was  filled  with  eminent  men — not  lead- 
ing oity  politicians,  or  popular  after-dinner  speakers,  or 
the  inevitable  platform  habitues^  but  by  prominent  literary 
and  scientific  people  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
learned  professions. 

I  recollect  that  that  marvelously  prolific  author,  G.  P.  R 
James,  was  present  He  had  come  up  from  Norfolk,  in 
Yirginia— he  was  British  Gonsul  there — to  show  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Cooper. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  opening.    Mr. 


Irving,  whose  doty  it  was  as  chairman  of  our  committee 
to  announce  Mr.  Webster,  came  forward  in  his  shy,  fright- 
ened manner  to  go  through  with  his  formidable  task, 
when  some  one  seated  exactly  in  front  of  him  among  the 
audience  rose,  and,  before  Mr.  Irving  could  get  out  a 
word,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Three  cheers  for 
the  author  of  the  'Sketch  Book.'"  The  cheers  were 
given,  to  Mr.  Irring's  utter  dismay  and  discomfiture. 

He  stammered  out  Mr.  Webster's  name,  and  some  inar- 
ticulate words  about  '*  presiding,"  then  quickly  retreat- 
ing, he  seated  himself  quite  away  from  observation. 

Mr.  Webster's  opening  remarks,  the  eulogy  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  brilliant  speeches  which  followed,  and  Mr. 
Webster's  closing  sentences,  were  carefully  reported  in  the 
daily  journals.  I  observed  that  he  used  the  line  from 
Gray's  "  Elegy  "  while  speaking,  showing  that  his  minn 
was  occupied  with  the  subject  as  we  rode  along. 

The  assembly  broke  up  at  a  late  hoar.  I  had  engaged 
to  bring  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Century  Club  after  we  had 
condnded,  where  a  handsome  collation  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  club  rooms  at  that  time  were  near  by  in 
Broadway. 

We  found  a  large  gathering  abeady  assembled,  and 
after  a  long  address  of  welcome  by  the  venerable  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Courft,  Samuel  Jones,  general  in- 
troductions followed.  Mr.  W  ebscer  remained  all  the  time 
standing  near  the  head  of  the  table.  After  some  pleasant 
observations,  he  remarked  that  he  perceived  there  were 
sevwal  ariLsts  in  the  company. 

'^Perfai^iB,  gentlemen,  you  aie  not  aware,**  he  said, 
'*  that  many  years  ago  we  had  in  this  country  two  famous 
pictures  by  Vandyke,"  naming  ihenu 

At  this  announcement  some  of  the  artists  exchanged 
glances  with  eadi  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  He  is  out  of 
his  redconing  this  time.** 

'*The  oiToumstances  were  these^"  oaid  Mr.  Webster. 
**  T\Mm  was  a  very  wealthy  Hollander  who  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  oame  to  America, 
and  took  up  his  residence  about  fourteen  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. He  was  the  owner  of  the  two  paintings  I  have 
mentioned.  A  portion  of  his  family  remaiiied  in  Holland. 
At  his  death,  in  dividing  his  property,  he  left  to  a  daugh* 
ttf,  who  lived  in  New  York,  those  two  paintings  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  guQders.  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued 
Webster,  with  an  air  of  intense  disgust,  "  this  lady's  hus- 
band was  in  trade,  and  he  took  the  guiiders,  and  the  paint- 
ings were  packed  up  and  sent  back  to  Holland.  I  was  in 
Congress  at  the  time,  and  went  with  a  friend  to  see  them 
before  they  were  carried  away." 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  the  Astor  House.  On 
our  way  there  I  enjoyed  my  last  conversation  with  Mr. 
» Webster,  for  I  sailed  for  Europe  a  short  time  after,  and 
Mr.  Webster  died  early  in  the  ensuing  Autumn. 


THE  AMERICAN  DARTEK. 

The  singular  darters  are  inhabitants  of  two  parts  of  the 
world,  one  species  inhabiting  Africa,  and  another  being 
found  in  this  country.  With  their  slender  heads,  their 
long,  snake-like  necks,  and  their  evidently  aquatic  bodies, 
they  really  look  as  if  they  had  been  formed  on  the  same 
model  as  the  well-known  piesiosaurus. 

The  common  darter  inhabits  mnny  parts  of  America, 
and  is  found  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshy 
grounds.  Mr.  Ord  writes  as  follows  of  these  birds  :  **  The 
first  individual  that  I  saw  in  Florida  was  making  away  to 
avoid  me  along  the  shore  of  a  reedy  marsh,  which  was 
lined  with  alligators,  and  the  first  impression  on  my  mind 
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yna  that  I  beheld  a  nuke,  but  the  leooUeoUon  of  the 
'  babiti  of  the  bird  soon  nndeoeiTed  ma.     To  parme  tbeM 
birds  kt  sooh  timea  is  aseless,  aa  thef  oannot  be  indnoed 
to  liaa  or  even  to  oxposa  tbeir  bodies. 

"  Wherever  the  limbs  o(  a  tree  project  over  and  dip  into 
the  mter,  there  the  darters  are  sure  to  be  foand,  theee 
sitaatioiis  being  oonTenient  reoting-plBcea  for  the  pnrpoae 


apparentljnot  greater  than  that  oooasioned  hj  the  gliding 
of  an  eel." 

While  in  the  tree,  this  bird  has  a  habit  of  darting  iti 
snakj  head  and  neck  through  the  foliage^  ao  that  at  a  find 
glanoe  it  wonld  be  taken  for  a  serpent. 

The  nest  of  the  dorter  is  a  rather  large  edifice  of  stieki^ 
placed  upon  the  trees  that  grov  in  the  marshy  lands  wtiiob 


a  AxaaioAH  nAttaa, 


of  miming  and  preening  themselTee,  and  probably  giving 
them  a  better  opportaoit;  of  observing  their  finny  prey. 
Thej  etavl  from  the  vater  upon  the  limbs,  and  fix  them- 
selvea  in  an  upright  position,  which  they  maintsin  in  the 
ntmoat  silenoe.  If  there  be  foliage  or  long  moss,  they 
secrete  themaelres  in  it  in  anoh  a  manner  that  they  cannot 
be  perceived  nnlesa  one  be  olose  to  them.  When  ap- 
proached, they  drop  into  the  water  with  aneh  Bnrprieing 
skill  that  one  is  utonished  how  so  large  a  body  can 
plnnga  with  so  little  noise,  the  agitation  of  the  body  being 


the  darters  freqnent  The  eggs  are  bine.  In  the  adalt 
bird  the  general  color  la  veiy  deep  green.  A  strip  of 
biownieh  white  rans  from  the  <7e  partially  down  the  sidf  s 
of  the  neck,  and  the  Boapalary  feathers  are  long  and  aleo- 
der,  with  a  stripe  of  white  along  their  oentre.  The  vinga 
are  black,  variegated  with  silvery  white.  The  total  length 
of  this  bird,  is  not  qoite  three  feet. 

The  other  species,  Levaillsnt'a  Darter,  or  Saake-bird 
[PloCut  LevaiUmtii),  ia  a  native  of  Afrioa,  and  its  habits 
and  general  form  resemble  those  ol  the  preoediog  apetui^ 
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THE  OLD  COIR 
A  MAist  lump  of  brass  and  bronzo. 

Molded  by  puadorous  blow  uu  Liiow 
For  Mara  or  Vespaaion's  aon 

In  Bges  dim  and  long  ago. 

JL  Tiiel  mouth,  b  awlntab  chin, 

A  woltUb  eye  almost  erased. 
But  half  the  date,  a  victory. 

Two  words,  aod  those  almost  defauuJ. 

Where  la  ihe  UolJen  Pataaa  cow 

That  on  the  Palatine  arose  ? 
IVhere  are  the  statue- guarded  dooisl 

Where  are  the  temple  portlooea  ? 

Tor  diaKB  ot  metal  shaped  like  this. 

Swords  have  been  drawn  and  Lethe  cron 
Por  this,  in  greedy  hope,  men's  souls 

Have  been  by  passions  tempest  tossed. 
This  Is  ambition's  rich  reward; 

This  Is  a  burled  CKsar's  fame-^  . 
Upon  a  lump  of  rusty  bronze 

Tho  two-thlida  ot  a  doabtTnl  oams. 


A  LATE    REMORSE. 

By    FTUNK    lee    BENEDICT. 

Chactxb  X. 

i  OUB  dsTB  had  passed    ■ioce   the 

MJcidoot  vhioh    Kenneth  Alderly 

,  bad  escapsd  so  fortnnatelj— da;s 

>  whicli  to  onx  two  jonng  peopla 

'   bad  eeemed  more  like  the  oalmin- 

stisg  brigbtDeBB  of  some  beantifnl 

dteam  than  the  ordinal;  ooarse  of 

eziatenoe  in  this  oommon  world. 

Snt  the  nmabiae  which  glorified 

Elinor  Stuart's  face  into  new  love- 

lineea  fonnd  no  reflex  in  that  of 

'   one  person  near  her,  maoh  aa  she 

would  have  rejoiced  bad  the  real 

I  state  of  mattera  been  rarealed. 

Since  the  STening  of  the  sewing- 
oirde,  Ura.  Moaely  bad  gone  ftbont 
waring  a  ooontenanca  bo  gloomy  that  it  would  have 
oerred  aa  an  illnBtration  of  the  tjpioal  shadow  which  we 
are  tanght  hj  wise  peopla  to  beUeve  mnst  follow  in  the 
wake  of  annligbt;  thoagh  Elinor,  keenly  alive  to  any 
change  of  manner  in  those  abont,  and  with  a,  sympathy 
ready  and  active  to  do  what  in  her  lay  to  console  them  ik 
they  ■nfl'ered,  was  for  onoe  ao  completely  abaorbed  that 
tbeae  ngna  <d  meUnchdy  in  the  widow  almost  escaped 
ber. 

Bat  Joanna  possasBed  the  wide-open  eyes  of  fifteen,  and 
found  plenty  of  leiaare,  in  spite  of  the  ctdls  apon  ber  lime, 
to  notice  everything  that  went  on,  and  abe  was  qaiok  to 
•baerva  ber  mistress's  strange  mood  ;  and  baring  wondered 
•ver  it  nntil  she  oonld  bear  the  solitude  of  her  sormises 
no  longer,  prooeeded  on  the  first  favorable  occasion  to 
poor  them  into  Miss  Stnart'a  ear, 

"  It  ain't  dyspepsy,"  said  Joanna,  shaking  her  head 
with  profonnd  wisdom  ;  "'cansa  then  Uisa  Moaely  is  apt 
to  be— wal,  what  I  should  call  a  little  cranky  et  I  was 
araked  to  give  it  a  nime ;  bnt  law  I  it's  different  from 
that  I  She  goes  about  a-sithing  to  that  extent  that  I 
wonder  she  don't  get  quite  puffed  up,  and  she  don't  seem 
to  put  no  heart  into  ber  work,  nor  pay  no  atteotion  to 
wliat's  done  or  ain't.     Why,  ef  yoa'U  believe  it^    Miaa 


Staart,  only  this  morning  I  cracked  ono  of  the  beat  chany 
saocers  when  I  was  dnstin'  the  onpboard,  and  ebe  didn't 
even  seem  to  hear  when  I  told  ber  abotit  itl  Now,  ef 
that  ain't  a  sign  that  she's  got  eumptbiag  as  heavy  as  the 
millennial  on  her  mind,  then  I'm  a  teapot  witliont  knowing' 
it,  aud  I  ain'i  prepared  to  believe  that  —not  just  yet  1" 

Joanaa  bad  made  an  errand  up  to  Elinor's  room  that 
moraing,  in  order  to  confide  her  saspicions  ;  the  avowal 
relieved  her  so  much  that  the  felt  db  if  she  had  done  some- 
thing to  help  the  widow's  melancholy,  and  looked  quite 
complacent  in  oonsequenoe.  Her  words  warned  EUnor 
that  slie  bad  been  selfish  in  ber  new  happiness  ;  abe  re- 
membered now  that  she  hod  onoe  or  twice  vagn^ly  noticed, 
her  hosteaa  seemed  out  of  spiriis  dnriog  these  past  days, 
and  reproached  herself  for  having  tboaght  so  little  ttboofc 
the  matter. 

It  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  ber  sohool ;  she  went  into 
the  dining-room,  where  Mrs.  Moselj  was  (;ccupied  in  waah- 
Ing  the  breakfast  dishes,  with  a  countenance  as  lugubiioua 
as  if  it  had  been  a  penitential  performance  instead  of  work 
in  which  ber  housekeeping  aoni  delighted. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  Mrs.  Moaely,"  she  stid, 
approaching  the  table  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  widow's 
shoulder.  , 

"Oh,  yea,  Fm  well  enough,  I  gneas,"  Mra,  Moeely  re- 
plied, inadvertently  rubbing  bee  iorehead  with  the  towel 
she  held. 

"  Then  Fm  afraid  something  troubles  you,."  oontlnned 
Misa  Stuart ;  "I  wish  you  woidd  tell  me  what  it  is.  Xou 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  yoa 
are  enffering  and  not  know  what  is  the  matter." 

The  widow  gulped  down  a  aob,  aud  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  you  worry  abont  me.  Hiss  Stuart^"  she  an- 
swered. "  Wal,  yes,  I  have  been  sort  of  bothered,  bnt  I 
guess  I  see  what  to  do  now  ;  it's  jest  coma  to  me  like." 

"And  if  I  can  help,  yon  will  tell  me— you  will  let  ma 
prove  that  I  appreciate  all  your  kindnass  ?" 

"Law,  Miss  Btnort,  you're  as  good  as  gold  1"  cried  the 
widow,  twisting  ber  features  into  marvelous  shapes  in 
order  to  keep  book  her  tears.  "  There,  my  dear,  it's 
stiiking  the  quarter  to  nine ;  you'll  be  lale  if  yon  don't 
hurry,  so  go  along,  and  don't  mind  me." 

"Yea,  I  must ;  but  it  pains  me  to  leave  yon  when  thera 
ia  some  trouble  on  your  mind " 

"  You've  done  me  good,"  intermpted  the  widow  ;  "yeSi, 
you  have.  Somehow  yonr  apeaking  ao  hoa  jeet  showed 
what  I  can  do.  Bo  go  along,  my  deary  dear,  and  yon 
shall  have  green-currant  pie  for  dinner.  I  don't  believe 
there's  been  a  morsel  in  the  house  fit  to  eat  these  last 
three  days." 

Left  to  herself,  the  widow  indulged  in  the  feminin» 
luxury  at  a  "good  cry,"  first  taking  the  precaution  to 
send  the  aharp-eyed  Joanna  ont  on  an  errand  which  would 
employ  her  lor  at  least  half  an  hour.  By  the  time  tho 
handmaiden  returned  Mrs.  Mosely  was  at  ber  post  in  tho 
kitchen,  deep  in  culinary  mysteries,  and  Joanna  had  so 
reason  to  be  troubled  by  her  indifference  to  what  was  donft 
or  left  undonei  She  not  only  worked  herself  all  the  morn- 
ing with  surprising  energy,  but  kept  a  vigilant  watch  upon 
Joanna,  and  concentrated  the  neglected  reproofs  ot  th* 
lost  few  days  into  a  lecture  so  scathing,  that  when  it  ended 
tlie  girl  felt  aa  if  she  had  just  escaped  from  a  pelting 
shower-bath. 

"She'm  all  right,"  thought  that  acute  young  person. 
' '  Now  I  re-cc^-nize  her  I  Solomon's  Proverbs  ain't  a  touch 
to  her  when  she  gets  started.  But,  law  I  ■(  she  makes  ma 
feel  Ds  if  I  woa  atiff-neokeder  than  Nicodemns  aud  ell  Iha 
old  Jews,  I  don't  mind,  jest  ao  she  stops  goin'  marohin* 
toned  like  a  cat  that  baa  lost  her  kittens." 
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Bat  in  spite  of  hanDg  reoorered  bo  mnoh  of  her  wonted 
energy,  Mrs.  Moseljr  had  not  tixe  courage  to  meet  Miss 
Htnart  at  dinner ;  she  mode  an  exonse  to  Joanna  that  she 
must  visit  a  neighbor's  sick  baby,  and  did  not  return  nntil 
£linor  had  gone  baok  to  her  sohooL 

In  the  afternoon  the  widow  arrayed  herself  in  her  best 
Sunday  attire  and  went  out  again,  deigning  no  explana- 
tion whatever  to  Joanna,  who  was  left,  in  consequenoe,  in 
a  state  of  such  painful  curiosity  that  she  oonld  not  have 
been  more  uncomfortable  had  she  suddenly  inherited  one 
of  her  employer's  very  worst  dyspeptic  attacks. 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  do  it^"  said  Mr&  Mosely  to  herself,  as 
she  walked  rapidly  down  the  street.  "  Fve  worrited  over 
it  and  I've  prayed  over  it,  and  now  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell  Miss 


Ghresham  I  It  ain't  easy,  but  mostly  thiogs  ain*t  in  this 
world,  the  dear  knows  ;  and  anyhow  she's  as  kind-hearted 
■B  if  she  wasn't  an  old  maid,  for  like  'em  as  a  rule  I  don't 
But  mebbe  that's  a  widder's  prejudice — ^I've  noticed  it 
often— and  tell  her  I  shall" 

Mrs.  Mosely  reached  the  great  iron  gates  which  gave 
admission  to  Mr.  Gresham's  grounds,  and  passed  up  the 
carriage  road,  meaning  to  make  her  way  modestly  round 
to  a  side  entrance,  and  communicate  to  her  friend,  the 
housekeeper,  her  wish  to  see  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  As 
she  turned  an  angle  of  the  house  she  came  face  to  face 
with  Miss  Gresham,  who  was  trying  to  overcome  a  tend- 
ency to  afternoon  sleepiness  by  a  little  promenade  under 
the  great  chestnut-trees  which  oast  a  pleasant  shadow  over 
the  lawn.  •    < 

The  widow  lived  in  one  of  Mr.  Gresham^s  cottages,  and 
tiie  spinster  knew  her,  and  never  failed  to  greet  her  in  a 
kindly  fashion  when  they  met.  She  stopped  now  and 
spoke  pleasantly,  and  seeing  that  Mrs.  Mosely  looked 
troubled  and  ill  at  ease,  concluded  that  she  was  a  little 
confused  by  this  unexpected  encounter,  so  she  said : 

"I  suppose  yon  have  come  to  make  Mrs.  Band  a  visit  ? 
she  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  know  the  way  to 
her  room." 

'*  Oh,  yes,**  Mrs.  Mosely  said,  rather  gaspingly ;  then, 
perceiving  tiiat  the  lady  was  about  to  pass  on,  she  took 
her  courage  in  her  hands  and  added  quickly  :  "The  truth 
is,  Miss  Gresham,  I  wanted  to  seo  you,  and  'tain't  no  use 
to  deny  it—if  so  be  you'll  excuse  the  liberty  which  nobpdy 
that  knows  me  couldn't  say  I'm  one  to  take  'em,  except 
there's  just  and  good  reason ;  and  now  there  is,  for  keep 
it  another  day  I  can't ;  and  I  said  to  myself  you  was  one 
with  a  heart  in  your  bosom,  and  wouldn't  stand  by  and 
see  an  innocent  creature  torn  to  bits,  like  shearers  by 
sheep,  and ^" 

But  here  she  broke  down,  and  began  to  sob  unoontrol- 
ably.  Kind  Miss  Gresham  did  not  speak  ;  she  took  the 
poor  woman's  arm,  and  led  her  on  through  the  shrub- 
beries, until  they  reached  a  summer-house  nestled  in  a 
pretty  dingle  among  the  trees. 

"  There,"  she  said,  as  she  made  her  visitor  sit  down  ; 
"  now,  when  you  can,  you  shall  tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way 
I  shall  be  very  glad." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  look  in  this  little  lady's 
sweet,  sympathetic  ftice,  and  listen  to  her  gentle,  caressing 
▼oioe^  without  feeling  encouraged  and  comforted.  The 
widow  wiped  her  eyes,  gave  herself  an  impatient  shake, 
and  said,  somewhat  irrelevantly : 

'Tm  a  fool,  and  'tauai't  like  me  to  act  so,  though  I  do 
oay  it  that  shouldn't  r 

"It  is  not  easy  to  be  composed  when  one  is  troubled," 
Miss  Gresham  said  ;  "but  you  are  better  now,  and  can  tell 
me  what  has  happened  to  distress  you.  Yon  need  not 
lieaitate,"  she  contiiiuody  with  a  sudden  thought  that  some 


pecuniary  difficulty  had  overtaken  the  worthy  woman  ; 
"I  am  not  at  all  a  formidable  person— people  come  and 
tell  me  all  sorts  of  things." 

"Law,  as  ef  the  whole  country  didn't  know  you  was  a 
providence  to  them  as  needs  it  1"  cried  the  widow. 

"  Now  let  me  hear— if  things  have  gone  a  little  wrong 
with  you — ^if  it  was  about  the  rent,  for  instance — don't  let 
that  worry  you ;  my  brother  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  think  of  that ;  he  has  a  great  respect  for  you, 
Mrs.  Mosely." 

"  Ma'am,"  said  the  widow,  "  it's  well  knowed  you're  fit 
to  be  sister  and  brother ;  more  couldn't  be  said,  and 
wouldn't  be  needecL  Ko,  no.  Miss  Gresham ;  tain't 
that — 'tain't  my  trouble  only  as  I  feel ;  it's  'cause  she's  as 
good  and  pretty  a'most  as  an  angel,  and  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  think— Now  I  ain't  agoin'  to  cry  and  act  looi^ 
again  1"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  sob  broke  her  sentence.  She 
shook  herself  anew,  and  added,  rapidly  :  "  It's  about  lififlfl 
Stuart,  and  I've  pundered  and  pnndered  what  to  do,  and 
to-day  it  jest  came  like  a  streak  o'  light  that  Fd  tell  yon." 

"Something  about  Miss  Stuart  ?  why,  what  can  have 
happened  to  her  ?  I  met  her  only  yesterday,  and 
thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  handsome  and  so 
happy." 

"  She  do,  she  do ;  and  yet  there's  things  goin'  about-^ 
jest  kind  o'  whispered,  that's  enough  to— oh,  I  never 
heered  a  syUable  till  I  went  to  that  plaguey  sewing  society 
the  other  day,  and  I  guess  they  won't  want  me  agin  in  a 
hurry.  But  that  can't  hinder  gossip  when  folks  get 
started ;  and  ef  she  come  to  know  of  it  I  reely  believe  it 
would  kill  her,  I  do,  indeed  I"  cried  the  widow,  endhig 
her  incoherent  attempt  at  explanation  with  fresh  sobs. 

Miss  Gresham  was  so  startled  that  she  looked  almost 
as  confused  as  Mrs.  Mosely,  but  she  kept  silence  xmtil  she 
could  speak  calmly,  and  her  visitor  had  had  time  to  con* 
quer  her  agitation. 

"  What  can  any  one  find  to  say  against  Miss  Stuart  V^ 
she  asked.  "  She  is  a  most  admirable  young  lady ;  who 
would  be  wicked  enough  to  invent  any  gossip  in  regard  to 
herr 

"  It's  my  belief  that  Madge  Anderson  and  her  kAA,  aunt 
is  at  the  bottom ;  but,  law  1  folks  is  allays  only  too  ready 
to  join  in  when  anybody's  assailed,  and  at  the  sewing  so- 
ciety one  was  as  bad  as  another ;  doctor's  wife  and  lawyer's 
sister  and  the  whole  lot,  for  all  .they  set  sech  store  by 
themselves " 


"  But  tell  me  what  it  was  they  said,"  interrupted  Miss 
Gresham,  still  more  conf  ased  and  troubled  by  the  widow's 
incoherency.  "I  can't  understand — try  and  tell  it  clearly." 

"I  be  a  foollilter  all  I"  muttered  Mrs.  Mosely,  in  a  sort 
of  passive  despair,  against  which,  however,  idie  quickly 
rebelled,  and  added  :  "  I  won't  be  ;  I  never  was,  and  I 
won't  be  I" 

Miss  Gresham  resolutely  controlled  her  imxwtience  while 
the  good  woman  went  through  the  process  of  mentally 
"  pulling  herself  together,"  and  was  finally  able  to  enter 
into  a  tolerably  clear  relation  of  the  mattes^ 

Miss  Ctresham  was  shocked  and  indignant;  she  knew 
that,  of  course,  Elinor  Stuart's  interconzse  with  William 
Hudson  must  have  been  confined  to  a  simple  effort  to  aid 
an  ignorant  man  desirous  of  improving  ;  just  as  she  mi^bt 
herself  have  done  had  she  known  anything  about  him  ard 
his  wishes  ;  it  seemed  to  her  preposterous  that  any  of  the 
better  class  of  the  village  people  could  for  an  instant  re- 
gard the  matter  in  a  different  light 

"It's  that  Madge  set  it  a-goin';  I  know  it  b,''  Mis. 
Mosely  said.  "  Miss  Stuart  didn't  say  nothin'  to  me,  so 
I  hain't  mentioned  it,  but  Madge  did  go  to  her  school  i 
my  Joonny  she  see  her  there^  and  told  me  about  it.** 
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*'Btit  iti  is  rldicaloas  for  any  one  to  sappose  that  Mias 
Stuait  would — woold — X  am  aotnallj  ashained  to  use  the 
word — ^flirt  with  a  man  liJie  William  Hudson  l"  said  Miss 
Ghresham. 

"  Don't  I  know  it,  ma*am  ?  yes  ;  well  I  do  I  But  it's 
my  belief  A£adge  got  jealous.  I  know  her  ;  she's  a  dread- 
ful girl  when  her  temper's  up,  and  Miss  Gresham^h, 
don't  you  blame  me  for  saying  it — but  now  that  Tve 
heerd  what  was  said»  and  put  this  and  that  together  in  my 
mind,  I  can't  help  remembering  how  queer  Will  Hudson 
looked  sometimes  when  he  was  a-having  his  lessons  I  I've 
seen  him  just  turn  white  ef  her  fingers  happened  to  touch 
his  when  she  was  a-pintin'  out  something  in  the  books,  or 
took  his  pencil  to  set  his  algebra  right" 

"He  was  embarrassed,  probably." 

"He  ain't  one  of  that  sort,"  replied  the  widow,  shaking 
her  head.  "  No,  ma'am ;  it  seems  awful  to  tbink  he  could 
have  the  jmpudence  ;  but  it's  my  belief  he  actilly  got  his 
head  tamed,  it  is.  But  I  hain't  told  you  all;  they're 
a-sayin'  more—" 

"  In  the  name  of  heayen,  what  ?" 

"  Wal,  Miss  Qresham,  now  I'tc  begun«  I  mustn't  stop. 
Don't  you  blame  me,  please  I"  pleaded  Mrs.  Mosely.  "  If 
ever  a  poor  creature  was  tryin'  to  do  right,  I  be.  I 
pouldn't  loTe  that  dear  angel  more  if  she  was  my  own 
darter " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  and  yon  are  a  sensible  woman  to 


have  oome,"«broke  in 


Gh^sham,  showing  a  certain 


<< 


likeness  to  her  brother's  decision  and  energy,  which  was 
so  put  of  keeping  with  her  ordinary  character  that  it  gave 
her  a  Tague  feeling  of  surprise,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  her 
excitement     "  What  else  can  they  say  ?" 

"  it's  about  that  gentleman  who's  visiting  you,"  said  the 
widow,  with  exasperating  hesitancy. 

"Mr.  Alderly  I  He's  an  old  acquaintance  of  Miss  Stu- 
art'Sb    She  is  an  educated  lady,  and  therefore  his  equal" 

"Tes,  ma'am ;  but  you  see,  I  expect  it  riles  all  that  set 
like  the  doctor's  folks  and  the  squire's  sister,  that  he  should 
Tisit  her  when  they  don't  know  him.  And  they  say  it 
ain't  proper  he  should  join  her  in  her  walks,  and  that  she 
sent  Will  Hudson  off  jest  because  he  come  along. .  There, 
now  you've  heerd  it  aU." 

"  It  is  abominable  I    I  would  not  have  beUered  people 
could  be  so  wicked  as  to  assail  an  unprotected  gid  I"  cried 
Qiesham,  Tery  near  tears. 

Folks  can  be  pooty  wicked  wlien  they  giye  their  minds 
to  it^"  replied  the  widow,  oracularly,  growing  more  com- 
posed and  self-eentred  as  her  companion's  agitation  in- 
creased. "Pve  lived  long  enough  to  know  that,  Mibs 
Qreaham  ^  and  you  have  too,  I  hain't  no  doubt" 

Miss  Qreaham  sat  meditating  for  a  few  moipents,  then 
she  said: 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  me,  Mrs.  Mosely.  I'm 
too  troubled  yet  to  think  clearly,  but  I  shall  try  to  do 
something." 

"I  knowed  it,  ma'am  I"  cried  the  widow.  "  I  felt  as  if 
it  was  a  warning  what  to  do  when  it  popped  into  my  mind 
to  come  to  you,  jest  when  that  dear  creature  was  a-lookin' 
in  my  face  this  momin',  and  wantin'  to  find  out  what  ailed 
me." 

"  And  you  must  be  careful  that  she  does  not  suspect" 

"  You  may  trust  me,  ma'am  I  There  ain't  nobody  to  tell 
her ;  she's  so  busy  she  scarcely  ever  goes  any  where— ex- 
cept to  take  her  walks,  which  her  health  requires— and 
they  wouldn't  have  the  courage,  none  on  'em,  any  more'n 
they  would  come  to  you ;  for  talk  as  they  please  about 
her  bein'  only  a  school-marm,  the  hull  kit  and  boodle^ 
down  in  their  hearts,  can  see  the  diilidrence  between  them, 
deny  it  thongh  th^  might" 


Gomforted  as  she  was  by  this  interview,  Mrs.  Hosely 
did  not  feel  equal  to  paying  her  friend,  Mrs.  Band,  a  visifti 
and  took  her  leave  with  many  apologies  and  thanks 
reaching  home  in  a  state  of  relief^  which  showed  itself  so 
plainly  in  her  face  that  the  watchful  Joanna  speculated 
thereon  till  she  got  .into  quite  a  fever  of  curiosity. 

"  She  couldn't  look  easier  in  her  mind  if  she'd  jest  bad  a 
tooth  pulled  out  that  bad  ached  for  a  week,"  thought  the 
damsel ;  the  comparison  suggested  by  a  grumbling  molar 
of  her  own,  whose  defectively  covered  nerve  had  that  after- 
noon been  roused  into  complaint  by  Joanna's  having 
solaced  her  solitude  with  a  slight  refection  of  bread-and* 
butter,  adorned  with  a  thick  layer  of  brown  sugar. 

Miss  Gresham  remained  for  some  time  after  her  visitor^s 
departure  immersed  in  troubled  meditation,  which  found 
vent  now  and  then  in  a  few  tears,  that  she  wiped  away 
with  a  sense  of  impatience.  She  was  not  used  to  having 
responsibility  thrust  upon  her,  and  she  shrank  thar^rom 
with  a  shyness  which  grew  out  of  diffidence  in  her  own 
abilitiesL  But  here  was  a  case  in  which  aotion^prompt 
action,  too— became  a  plain  dufy,  yet  the  matter  was  so 
delicate  that  ahe  could  as  yet  find  no  satisfactory  method 
of  setting  to  work. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  difficulties  she  went  straight  to  her 
brother,  having  a  profound  faith  not  only  in  his  capacity 
for  seeing  at  a  glance  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  but  the 
way  to  do  it  However,  in  this  affiur  she  did  not  want  to 
appeal  to  him.  He  would  be  sorry  for  Miss  Stuart,  he 
would  help  her;  but  he  was  a  very  severe  man  in  his 
judgment  of  women ;  his  opinion  of  her  would  suffer ;  he 
would  feel  that  in  some  manner  she  had  been  to  bhune ; 
even  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness  he  found  it  difficult 
to  excuse. 

As  Miss  Gresham  sat  toying  to  decide  upon  some  coarse 
of  conduct,  and  growing  more  bewildered  by  her  efforts, 
she  saw  Kenneth  Alderly  strolling  along  the  path  which 
led  to  the  summer-house.  ,  She  took  a  sudden  resolve — in- 
spired thereto  by  desperation  rather  than  courage— she 
would  tell  him ;  he  was  good  and  kind  ;  bb  would  aid  her 
by  his  advice.  Indeed,  it  was  his  duty  to  help,  the  spin- 
ster thought,  with  a  sort  of  angry  impatience  growing  out 
of  her  perturbation ;  so  unlike  her,  too,  that  if  ahe  had 
been  able  to  reflect,  she  would  have  felt  as  much  aston- 
ishment as  could  any  friend,  made  conscious  of  her  state 
of  mind— one  would  as  soon  have  expected  a  rabbit  to  as- 
sert itself  as  gentle  Anne  Gresham. 

Mr.  Alderly  perceived  her  sitting  there,  and  came  for- 
ward ;  he  always  liked  to  talk  with  the  old  lady,  and  just 
now  he  was  very  glad  to  get  away  from  certain  reflections 
which  had  intruded  upon  him  in  the  solitude  of  his  room 
with  troublesome  persistency,  and  suggestions  of  jMwsible 
annoyances,  and  even  griefs.  He  had  written  to  his 
mother  the  very  night  he  had  told  Elinor  Stuart  of  his 
love  ;  to-day's  post  ought  to  have  brought  an  answer,  but 
none  had  come.  He  feared  that  his  mother  might  be 
bitterly  offended ;  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  she 
had  entertained  far  diflerent  wishes  for  his  future,  and 
had  in  her  thoughts  united  it  with  that  of  Florence  Den- 
ham.  Neither  her  disappointment  nor  her  anger,  however 
much  he  might  regret  both,  could  change  lus  resolve  ;  he 
must  choose  for  himself,  live  his  own  life ;  still  the  idea 
that  any  important  difference  or  estrangement  could  arise 
between  them,  was  an  idea  heavily  fraught  with  paio. 
After  writing  his  letter  he  had  dismissed  the  doubts  from 
his  mind  and  given  himself  up  to  lus  happiness,  able  to 
put  them  by  until  the  time  when  news  from  his  mother 
ought  to  reach  him. 

But  her  silence  brought  them  back  with  renewed  force, 
and  he  was  glad  to  fill  up  a  portion  of  the  hoan  which 
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miut  akpw  belora  Elisor  ironld  finuh  her  dalaea  and  be 
read;  to  teedra  him.    He  wonid  have  liked  'to  tell  Miss 
Ondum  his  jweret,  but  it  seemed  right  thst  ha  should 
flnt  oommnnieste  with  his  mother,  ond  btr  dela^  in  an- 
swering made  him  nniriUing  to  spcok  with  bis  kind  friend& 
Bhe  would  write  on  the  morrow,  doabtlesa  ;  something 
might  hftTs  hindered  her,  or  sho  was  wnitinR  nnU  she  had 
reooTeied  from  her  temponrj  onnojance  and  disappoint- 
ment ;    she   loved 
him,    and    wonld 
not  attempt  to  aet 
in    opposition    to 
his  happiness ;  of 
that  be  felt  confi- 
dent 

"Isyonr  prettj 
retreat  forbidden 
gronnd,  Hiss  Gn's- 
ham  ?"  he  oskod, 
plaTfoUy,  as  he 
raaohed  the  on- 
trance. 

"  Ho,  no,'  re- 
plied the  spinster 
in  a  tremnloas 
Toioe,  half  rising, 
IhsD  sinking  hick 
tn  her  scat, 
"Flease  oome  ia  \ 
I  was  jnst  wishing 
to  speak  with 
yonx," 

"Then  I  have 
oome  at  the  right 
moment,"  he  said ; 
bnt  ho  wM  close 
enough  now  to 
notioe  the  signs 
of  agitation  in  her 
face,  and  added, 
qoiokly:  "Are 
joa  not  well.  His* 
GreshamT" 

"Oh,  yes;  in 
body,  at  least;  it 
isn't  that,"  return- 
ed the  old  lady, 
trembling  with 
Derrons       escite- 

"  I  hope  nothing 
no  pleasant  has 
bappeaed,"  ha 
a&id,  kindly,  anter- 
iag  the  sammer- 
booBo^  and  sitting 
down  near  her. 

For  the  life  of 
bim  be  eoold  not 
jm^ina  the  quiet 

spinster's  having  any  troohle  mure  seriona  Oian  that  in- 
volved  in  some  aoddent  to  her  flowers,  or  the  fact  that  her 
brother  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  Inneheon.  Ho 
toied  to  iioagins  her  a  yonng  girl,  with  a  girl's  esgN  hopes 
and  sntioipationa,  but  he  could  not;  it  seemed  to  b!m  as 
if  she  must  alwsys  have  been  an  elderly  lady  in  a  sompn- 
loosly  dainty  qiiaker- colored  gowo  and  white  cap,  doing 
endleea  rivers  of  lace-work  and  wonderfal  oraohet,  without 
am  a  tnmnltnons  heartbeat  or  rebellions  desire. 


"I  suppose  thore  most  now  and  then  be  worries  even 
in  so  perfectly  ordered  a  booseliold  ss  yonr^"  ha  con- 
tinned,  prepared  to  offiar  a  little  good-natured  sympathy 
for  her  distress. 

"I  want  to  tall  yon — I  think  I  onght  to  tell  yon,"  Hiss 

Oreeham  said,  looking  anxionsly  at  him,  while  a  mist 

gathered  over  her  soft  brown  vjttL     "Xoa  may  be  aUa 

to  advise  me ;  something  onght  to  be  done  I    I  am  a 

rather    helpless 

creature  —  I    am 

ashamed    to    own 

it,  bnt  I  am — and 

perhaps  yon  -— " 

Her  voioo  trailed 

away  into  silenoe, 

leaving    her    sen- 

tenoe    nnflnished, 

and  now  Kenneth 

■aw  that  be  bad  in 

his  yonthfnl  airo- 

ganoe    nndsmted 

the    gentle     ladj 

and  her  oapa 


for  snflering ;  her 
present  distress 
went  beyond  anj 
commonplace 
matter. 

"  It  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  iof 
yon  may  be  sne 
I  will,"  ha  aid. 
"Please  tell  tne 
what  distnrhs  jwi. 


She  smoothed 
the  fnat  of  her 
gown  nenonely, 
and  a  soft  pink 
like  that  In  the 
heart  of  t,  belated 
row  qaead  .om^ 
bereheaka. 

"It  seems  n 
shame  nea  lo 
repeat,"  she  aid  ; 
"  old  woman  as  I 
am,  I'm  *»tin¥iij^ 
to  let  suoh  things 
aolly  my  Iqis  I 
Oh,  Mr.  Aldedy,  I 
have  jnst  had  Mrs. 
Moeely  hM»— Ida 
Stuart's  Isitdlady 
— she's  a  good 
■on],  and  came  to 


"There    is    mo- 

thing  the   matter 

BMiro  ais's  snrp.  ^jj,  ]j£j„  Stuart," 

he  broke  in,  almost  sharply,  etusg  by  some  sndden,  vagus 

fear. 

"Ifs  worse  than  that,"  Mrs.  Greaham  said,  quickly,  yet 
with  painfnl  hesitancy.  "  I  don't  know  if  yon  ever  heard 
of  William  Hodson  !" 

"  Yes,  he  wsa  employed  in  the  fonndry— your  brother 
discharged  him  the  day  after  I  eame  here  ;  be  seamed  an 
independent,  dissipated  fellow,"  Aldarly  replied,  impa- 
tiently.   "Bnt  jou  bad  something  to  say  about  Miss 
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Stuart  7"  he  continaed,  thiuUng  that  tlia  poor  eool  had 
got  ideas  vhidh  bad  no  oonneotioa  mixed  np  in  her  mind, 
and  had  nuhed  avaj  from  Elinor  to  contemplate  some 
other  subject  of  diaqnietnde. 

"Yes,  yea— it  is  aboat  her— bnt  atxint  him,  too.  She 
helped  him  to  stndy— aheia  aliraTBaogood— henaed  logo 
in  the  ereniog  to  Mis.  Moeely's  ;  it  waa  very  kind  of  her," 
Uiaa  GreabaiiL  qairered,  still  in  that  hesitating  way. 
"  Bat  what  of  that  7  What  is  it,  Miss  Qresbam  ?" 
*'  He  has  a  ooosin— I  lemembei  seeing  her— «ha  doesn't 
IiT«  here  ;  it  seems  she  got  jealous,  cams  one  da;  to  Miss 
Btnart's  sohoolroom— oh,  Mi;  Aider!;,  people  in  the  vil- 
lage are  talking  as  if  SUm  Btnart  had  associated  vith  the 
man  aa  she  might  hare  dona  with  en  eqoal  I  The;  say 
she  flirted,  made  tronhle  between  Uadge  Andenoa  and 

She  waa  interrupted  by  a  groan  of  suffering  and  wrath  ; 
Kenneth  Aldetly  had  men,  and  was  leuiing  against  the 
side  of  the  snmmei-honae,  white  as  death.  His  flfst  emo- 
tioa  was  one  of  oatragsd  pride — a  sensa  of  intolerable 
personal  instUt — that  the  woman  whoni  he  loved  should 
have  her  name  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with  a  low,  igno- 
rant ohorl — he  (olt  as  if  he  were  going  mad. 

"Don't— don't  look  sot"  ahiyered  Hisa  Oraaham,  in 
MghL  "And  there's  morS'— oh,  how  oan  they  be  ao 
wioked  1" 

"  Alderly  I"  Mr.  Oreaham's  voica  called,  tiom  the  dls- 
tano&     The  old  maid  uttered  a  smothered  shriek 

"There's  my  brother,"  sfaa  moanad  ;  "  don't  tell  him — 
don't  tell  him  I" 

"Alderly,  where  hare  yon  hidden  yoniaeBf  Are  yon 
in  ttte  anmmer-hous^  turning  m;  yoong  atstet's.heftd  by 
yonr  flatteries  ?"  called  Mr.  Oreaham,  as  he  walked  down 
the  path.  "  Hera  ara  letters  that  oaght  to  have  ooma  last 
nighk" 

I  By  this  time  Kenneth  had  reoovaead  him—Tf  a  little, 
and  stepped  forward  as- Ifr.  Oieaham  reached  the  entmnoe. 
His  faoe  was  in  the  shadoM^  and  Mr,  Qxesham,  folly  ooca* 
piad  with  tiie  news  ha  had  brought,  soamely  ghmoed  at 
him. 

*■  You  would  neTsr  gnaai  I  Tmr  mothor  has  dedded  to 
bring  Florence— couldn't  malra  up  hsr  mind  to  lot  her 
travel  with  only  a  setvanb  She  will  be  -nrj  weleome,  of 
comae.  Here  are  her  lattery  There  la  one  lot  yea.  X 
can't  stop  ;  Mr.  Oanfleld  is  waiting  for  ma,  I  aay,  Anne, 
you  mnst  make  sure  ararttuiig  is  in  ocdsK" 

Miaa  Gresham  had  tmly  ona  idea  iho  Mast  esn^e.  To 
have  the  newa  of  Mrs.  AJdady'a  anival  flnng  in  i^on  her 
misery,  quite  daied  hta  bmin.  She  nttarad  some  incoher- 
ent spaach,  hastened  paat  As  tm  gantlemaB,  and  fled  to- 
ward the  house.  ' 

"  Anne  is  always  nervtKHi  aboot  maating  Btnugea,"  TSi. 
Gresham  said,  apologalaoally  i  "  aha  never  saw  your 
mother.  Of  coarse,  she  will  b«  mloonu^  Kenneth ;  we 
shall  try  to  make  her  •onforiabla,     Good-by  now,  I  mnst 

Tb«n  Tin  bTm«1  anil  mtlkaA  fmuilil*  awav    l^^io  IT^.. 

erwi 


son  had  met  her  there,  the  place  seemed  haantowj  by 
aome  unclean  memory,  and  ehe  avoided  it. 

She  was  tired  of  the  honae,  and  had  come  cat  to  enj<7 
the  sunset ;  she  knew  that  Kenneth  Alderly  would  be 
certain  to  follow  her  thither.  She  had  been  happy  during 
these  past  days,  bat  not  with  the  complete,  unthinking 
content  which  hod  made  the  world  an  Eden  to  har  lover. 

Hitherto  life  had  been  so  facile,  granting  his  every  wish 
with  a  generosity  so  lavish,  that  it  never  occoized  to 
Kelineth  anything  upon  whieh  ha  set  his  heart  could  ba 
denied.  Fate  had  treated  Elinor  very  differently,  show- 
ing herself  a  hanh,  relwtless  miatresa— ofieriog  praoiona 
gifts,  bringing  them  within  reach,  leaving  them  thers 
long  enough  for  their  brightnesa  to  grow  a  necessity,  then 
snatching  them  away  with  relentless  haste ;  an  apparonf 
cold  ferocity,  as  If  in  delight  of  the  pain  it  oooaaioned. 

Many  natures  become  hopelessly  hardened  and  cyniea], 
utterly  without  hope  or  Ikith,  nnder  mioh  treatment ;  bnt 
this  had  not  been  the  case  with  Elinor  Stuart  Daring 
her  worst  trials  she  never  lost  her  belief  that  all  was 
ordered  for  the  beat ;  she  bowed  meekly  beneath  the  blow, 
and  employed  her  whole  energies  in  trying  to  mold  tba 
shattered  fragmanta  of  har  hopes  into  something  which 
should  make  existenoe  of  valna  to  herself  and  othera, 

Bnt  one  painful  effect  bad  been  the  unavoidable  rasolt 
of  the  Bt«mnesa  with  which  fata  had  so  often  amitten  her — 
the  experienoe  of  the  past  made  bar  fearful  when  any  new 
happiness  was  offered — aha  trembled  when  she  found  that 
her  heart  and  sonl  had  seized  upon  it,  remembering  that 
always  hitherto  when  happiea^  when  the  gift  had  baooma 
most  neceasary,  it  waa  snatched  sway. 

8k  Francis  da  Sales,  when  asked  to  what  resnlts  of  mind 
and  feeling  his  years  of  religioos  life  had  led  him,  made 
this  answer  :  "  To  ask  nothing,  to  rejeot  nothing." 
.  Bnt  youth  most  pees  before  even  a  nature  as  exoeptionaZ 
as  8L  Francis's  oan  reach  that  standpoint  which,  if  attain- 
able at  all,  would  be  as  much  within  the  grasp  and  soope 
of  heathen  fortitude  a«  of  religious  faith  ;  the  only  oom- 
pariion,  indeed,  for  which  would  ba  that  extreme  ia 
nature  where  heat  and  cold  loae  their  relative  meanings, 
and  tha  tight  hand  holding  a  ball  of  &oet-eatai  iron  is 
burned  as  severely  as  the  left  throst  Into  jl^niirig  flre. 

What  should  appear,  bom  a  theological  point  of  view, 
the  Christian  sentiment  oonlainsd  in  the  last  olanaa  of  tha 
aunt's  reply,  Elinor  Stuart  had  attained  ;  she  rejected  no- 
thing, since  in  har  belief  it  must  be  the  all-seeing  Fathar 
who  aent  tha  triala  as  wall  aa  tha  joys.  Bat  the  blank 
olonds  of  tha  past  oset  their  shadow  even  over  this  nmr 
and  highest  blisairtuch  had  biasn  granted.  Shawastoo 
happy  ;  she  trembled  lent  dia  ahoold  hear  the  stem  eom- 
mand  to  give  ap  bar  flsariing  treasnre,  as  she  had  beett 
called  on  to  relinqniah  tho«s  whiA  had  gone  befota. 

Elinor  oangbt  tha  aonnd  of  a  familiar  footstep  upon  tha 
short  tnrf ;  tamed  qmekly,  and  saw  Kenneth  Ald^y  ^- 
proaching.  It  aaedsd  on^  ona  glance  at  his  faoe  to  wana 
her  that  aoma  tnmbla  was  tk  haoil ;  if  not  the  entire  f  nl- 
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ilrat  hear  that  jon  knew  him  through  odious  goiaip  oon- 
necting  you  with  a  areatnre  like  that  ?" 

Ab  waa  naoal  with  Elinor,  Tiolent  agitation  onlj  showed 
itself  in  a  sodden  kind  of  ipj  ooldness  and  passinty.  If 
he  had  stmok  her  a  hlow  on  her  naked  heart  he  could  not 
haye  hart  her  more ;  but  it  did  not  ronse  her  into  any 
passionate  ontbnrst  of  grief  or  wrath*  as  it  woold  have 
done  most  women ;  it  seemed  to  freese  her  Tery  soul 
Her  face  became  a  mere  white  mask ;  the  Toioe  which 
answered  him  was  monotonoos  and  emotionless  as  the  slow 
mnrmar  of  an  Arctic  wind. 

**  There  conld  be  no  gossip ;  I  cannot  tell  what  his 
<sonBin  may  have  said  to  you — bat  I  think  you  onght  not 
to  haye  listened." 

**  What  do  I  know  of  his  oonsin  I  I  nerer  saw  her/*  re- 
tnmed  Alderly,  his  wild  eyes  and  haggard  face  forming  a 
strange  contrast  to  Elinor's  strong  composare.  "  It  was 
lAisB  Gresham — yoar  landlady  told  her  I  Oh,  my  God  I 
to  think  that  a  yillage  like  this  should  be  saying  such 
things  of  you  I  That  you  should  haye  giyen  them  eyen  a 
«hadow  of  an  opportunity — ^you,  that  I  haye  asked  to  be 
my  wife  V* 

The  intolerable  pride  of  his  nature,  hitherto  so  dormant 
that  he  did  not  himself  realize  ita  force,  had  roused  up 
fully  ;  he  was  so  nearly  mad  with  the  shock  it  had  receiyed 
that  he  could  not  eyen  remember  her  and  her  feelings. 
When  too  late.  Miss  Gresham  recollected  that  she  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  tell  him  of  the  whispers  to  which  his 
own  intercourse  with  Miss  Btuart  had  giyen  rise ;  she  felt 
-that  she  ought,  but  he  had  already  left  the  house. 

As  he  epoke  Elinor  shiyered  a  little  ;  her  eye^  grew  more 
•cold  and  dead ;  a  kind  of  horror  crept  oyer  the  impassi- 
bility of  her  face  and  remained  there. 

*'  About  me — gossip  about  me,'*  she  said,  in  the  same 
ohiU  fashion— her  yoice  did  not  even  make  the  words  a 
•question* 

"  Yes  r*  he  exclaimed.     «*  Think  what  I  must  feel— I !" 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  crossed  her  lips,  that  moyed  in  a 
▼oioeless  repetition  of  Ids  words,  applying  them  to  ii^rself : 

<<  Think  what  i  must  feel !" 

But  he  had  forgotten  that  in  his  first  selfish,  essentially 
masculine  absorption  of  personal  outrage. 

''I  can't  hear.  Wiiat  did  yon  myV*  he  demanded, 
fretfully. 

She  only  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  didn't  yon  tell  me  about  him  ?  You  gaye  him 
lessons.  I  should  think  it  would  haye  been  natural  to 
mention  the  fact  I  recollect  one  day  speaking  of  him— 
3Ir.  Gresham  turned  him  away  when  I  was  present  You 
•didn't  say  you  eyen  knew  his  nama" 

'<  No,  I  did  not,"  she  replied,  slowly. 

**  But  why  ?    Had  you  heard  there  was  gossip——" 

She  put  up  her  hand  ;  he  stopped,  sobered  a  little  by 
'her  face. 

'*  Do  speak,  Elinor  1"  he  cried.  *'  Let  me  know— I  must 
do  something — such  an  insait  is  unendarable.  Why  didn'  t 
yon  tell  me  ?" 

^'Because  I  could  not  bear  to  hesr  his  name.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  speak  about  him,"  she  said. 

Kenneth  started  back  as  a  man  might  who  suddenly 
saw  a  pit  open  before  his  feet,  so  deep  as  to  appear 
fathomless. 

*'  In  the  name  of  God,  what  do  yon  mean  ?"  he  groaned. 

"Try  to  be  quiet— I  can't  speak  if  yoa  are  so  yiolent," 
she  said,  shrinking  before  his  eyes  and  yoice.  *'This  is 
the  way  it  was :  I  met  him  at  a  house  where  I  went  to  see 
•  boy  that  had  been  hurt  I  saw  him  often.  He  seemed 
good  and  kind ;  he  told  me  how  much  he  lamented  his 
Jeok  of  education.    I  offared  to  help  him.    He  improved 


yety  fast ;  I  was  interested.  I  never  dreamed  it  conld  be 
other  than  right  In  all  the  little  ways  that  I  could  I 
haye  always  tried  to  help  people  who  needed  it" 

"  One  may  go  too  far  even  in  trying  to  do  good«"  he 
answered,  bitterly. 

"  I  nevto  thought  of  that  I  neyer  did  think  of  it  when 
any  person  asked  me  for  help.  It  may  be  true,  but  I 
don't  see  how  it  can,"  she  said,  her  apparent  apathy  grow- 
^  ing  stronger. 

"I  think  this  ought  to  oonvinoo  you,"  Alderly  ex- 
claimed. 

"  But  I  did  right    I  am  sure  I  did  right,"  she  replied. 

"  How  oan  you  say  that,  when  these  people  are — Great 
heavens,  I  can't  bring  myself  to  speak  of  it  1" 

"  I  suppose  Madge  Anderson  got  jealous ;  how  could  I 
dream  that  she  would  ?  8he  ought  to  haye  been  glad  and 
proud  that  her  lover  wanted  to  improye — ought  to  have 
tried  to  lift  herself  ap  with  him,  instead  of  trying  to  pull 
him  down." 

*' Their  proper  place  is  in  the  mud,  where  thejwere 
bom !"  cried  Alderly.  *'See  what  has  come  of  trying  to 
help  such  creatures  out  of  it  It  is  like  a  horrible  night- 
mare ;  to  think  that  you  coald  have  tolerated  the  nuser- 
able  our  near  yon — could ** 

He  broke  ofi^  and  waved  his  hands  before  his  eyes  as  if 
to  dispel  some  loathsome  sight  She  saw  the  gesture ;  it 
eruahed  like  an  iron  weight  down  npon  her  soul ;  but  she 
only  grew  more  helpless  in  her  bewildered  pain  ;  not  nn- 
wiUing  to  defend  herself,  but  so  dazed  and  stunned  that 
the  was  incapable. 

"  He  was  yery  gentle,  yery  respectful ;  I  thought  him  a 
gentleman  at  heart  The  commonest,  most  ignorant  man 
may  be  that''  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  And  that  girl  actually  dared  to  come  into  your  pres- 
ence—to reproach  you  with  having  stolen  her  Iovmt. 
That  must  have  bemi  what  brought  her  1" 

"  Yes ;  that  was  it    Don't  remind  me,  please." 

**  And  did  he  know  ?  You  must  tell  me — ^I  haye  a  right 
to  hear ;  yon  must  tell  1    Did  that  fellow  know  ?" 

Again  he  started  back,  this  time  in  agonized  horzor; 
the  icy  fixedness  of  her  face  had  broken  up  into  a  spasm 
of  horrible  sofiecing  that  looked  like  fear— nay,  worse  I 
The  recollection  of  the  insult  she  had  suffered  returned 
with  such  yividness  that  it  stung  her,  as  it  had  done  on  its 
occurrence,  like  a  sensation  of  actual  degradation,  and  this 
feeling  reflected  in  her  face  too,  and  even  to  a  calmer  per- 
son might  haye  appeared  like  guilty  ahamo. 

"He  knew — that  was  the  worst — he  showed  me  his 
real  self  ;  he  said  it  was  true^"  she  answered. 

Ald^ly's  hands  were  clutched  tightly  in  his  neek-doth ; 
his  face  was  dreadful  to  look  npon. 

'*  He  said  he  loved  you — a  thing  like  that ;  this  aeirai, 
this  nndean  creature— told  you,  the  woman  I  haye  asked 
to  bA  my  wife  1  I,  Kenneth  Alderly,  have  to  hear  this  ;  to 
know  that  oommon  people  mix  your  name  with  the  name 
of  a  low,  base  creature  like  this  Hudson  !" 

His  yoice  wss  not  loud,  but  its  awful  energy  made  it  as 
distinctly  audible  as  a  cry.  Out  from  behind  a  dump  of 
bushes  staggered  a  man  with  disordered  dress,  worn, 
haggard  face,  and  eyery  eyidence  of  beiug  still  under  the 
influence  of  a  debauch  that  had  lasted  for  days. 

*'  That's  me  1"  he  cried.  '*  My  gentleman  and  my  lady 
are  quarreling  about  me ;  well,  well,  theyVe  got  reason. 
I  ain't  going  to  keep  the  truth  back ;  they'ye  got  reason  I'* 

He  came  toward  them  with  a  low,  dreadful  laugh.  One 
could  not  call  him  intoxicated  in  the  oommoii  acceptation 
of  the  term  ;  it  went  far  beyond  that  He  was  almost  in 
an  incipient  stage  of  delirium  tremens,  his  great  physical 
ioxoo  heightened  thereby. 
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Alderljr  spnuig  forward  with  t.  eBToge,  iaortioalBte  vrj. 
Id  ft  blind,  mortal  fear  Elinor  Stnnrt  stapped  betweeo  the 
two  man. 

"Don't  try  to  ahoTe  the  girl  'twixt  ns,  thinking  jon'U 
get  off  that  -WKJ  I"  shouted  Hpdson.  "  I  told  70a  I'd  re- 
member yon  ;  this  time  I'll  pat  my  mark  on  joo  I  As  for 
my  lady,  you  can  tako  her ;  I've  done  with  her,  bnt  jnst 
raoolleot  that  ahe  vaa " 

He  oonld  not  fiuiah  ;  with  ona  sweep  of  his  arm  Alderly 
had  .pot  Elinor  aside  ;  not  roog^ly,  bat  with  a  foioe  which 
she  oonld  not  resiat  He  waa  dose  to  Hadson ;  the  latter 
had  time  to  atnighten  himself ;  he  atmok  ottt  a  fierce 
.  blow,  which  Alderly  warded  akiOfnlly  off,  and  then  amote 
the  wretoh  fall  in  the  faoe — onoe,  twice,  (hrioe — blows 
which  might  haTO  felled  aa  ox,  Hadaon  went  oroahing 
down  npon  the  earth,  and  lay  there  like  a  dead  man. 

For  the  momeot  the  iatellMtaal  part  of  Kenneth  Alderly 
— the  mind,  the  eptrit — had  no  more  inflaenoe  than  it 
voald  hare  Jiad  apou  a  jangle  tiger  sboiit  to  aprlng  apon 
hia  paey.  The  ranrderoas  instinota,  whioh  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  animal  portion  of  orery  man,  were  folly  roosed ; 
to  avenge,  to  kill— that  fleroe,  aU-engroasing  deaiM  filled 
him  completely. 

He  moTod— his  foot  was  lifted— aoother  instant  and  it 
woold  have  trampled  the  proatrate  giant'a  breast,  bat 
EUdor  Btoitit  paafaed  him  back.  Ha  saw  her  dimly 
throngh  a  ted  haze ;  he  heard  her  voioe  throagh  an  awfal 
booming  like  an  earthquake  shock  in  his  eon,  eiy,  ap- 
peafaigly ; 

"  Yon  can't  be  a  murderer — yon  can't !" 

frben  ap  from  the  rirar  came  a  woman ;  tore  like  a  mad 
oreatom  aeroaa  the  oommon,  and  flung  herself  upon  the 
body. 

It  waa  Uadge  Anderson.  She  had  been  watohing  Hud- 
son for  the  laat  two  days ;  he  had  escaped  her,  and  got  off 
by  the  train  ;  she  had  followed.  She  was  near  enough  to 
bear  Hndson's  words— to  see  the  blowa. 

She  croDched  down  and  lifted  the  inaeusible  man's  head 
upon  her  kneea.  Kenneth  Alderly  aaw  the  faoe;  the 
Awful  epeotade  aobered  him  aomewbat)  though  he  was  glad 
ot  what  he  had  done. 

"  He'a  not  dead  ;  yon  needn't  be  frightened,"  he  cried ; 
"  I  ought  to  kill  him,  bnt  I  won't." 

Hedge  Anderaon  raiaed  her  eyei^  and  looked  at  him 
with  an  awful  amileu 

"Sfurdering  him  eonldn't  make  an  innooent  woman  of 
my  lady  there  I"  ahe  hissed.  "Uarry  her  now,  it  you 
want  her " 

She  atopped  with  a  shriek.  Hudson's  limbs  had  sud- 
denly drawn  together  in  a  oonvntsion,  then  straightened 
■lowly  oat.  There  waa  a  low  gnrgle  in  his  thraat,  a  fresh 
•tmam  of  blaok  blood  oosad  from  the  noatrila — the  whole 
frame  quivered  a  little,  then  lay  motionless. 

"Oh,  my  Ood,  he  oan't  be  dead!"  shrieked  Elinor. 
"  Bon  for  help,  Kenneth  I  for  your  aoul'a  sake,  for  Ood's 
aake  t  Hadge,  let  me  help  you ;  looeen  his  abirt,  lift  Lis 
head  I" 

"Don't  you  touo^  him,"  Madge  aaid,  slowly,  half  laia- 
inghenelf  from  the  gronnd.  "Xon'reonlyapooroaat-off 
thing.  He  didn't  want  yon  any  longer  ;  go  to  my  gentle- 
man. This  is  my  Will — min&— he  lored  me,  he  loved 
met" 

She  broke  into  agonizing  moena,  then  began  to  call  the 
ioseosibls  man's  name,  mingling  every  tender  epithet 
therewith. 

"Oh,  my  love  I  oh,  my  love  I"  ahe  moaned,  kiaaing  the 
Uood-atained  faoe  and  tearing  wildly  at  hfx  own  hair, 
whioh  had  fallen  loose  and  spread  lUte  a  black  vail  over 
bar  Bbouldera.     "  Ob,  my  man— «peak  to  me,  my  man  1" 


"  There  eomee  a  wagon,  Kenneth  I"  cried  Elinor.  ''Oh, 
make  them  torn  this  way— they  can  carry  him  bcone  I" 

Kenneth  rushed  off  acioaa  the  oommon  ;  the  rood  lay  at 
a  oonaiderable  distance,  and  it  waa  some  time  before  the 
man  heard  hia  calls  ;  then  he  chacked  hia  horse  and  waited 
for  Alderly  to  approach. 

"He'a  not  dead,  Madge,  he'a  not  dead  I"  moaned  Elinw, 

The  girl  laid  her  bniden  gently  down  on  the  sod,  apzang 
to  her  feet  and  dashed  at  tha  apei^r  with  mad  fniy- 
stopped  oloae  to  bar,  dropped  her  olinobed  hands  and 
shrieked : 

"  No,  I  won't  kill  yon  ;  I'll  do  vorae  1  I'll  let  you  liv& 
Ton 're  ruined,  my  lady,  rained— whether  he  lives  or  diea  r 

She  borst  Into  a  fierce  tonent  of  invective,  uttering 
worda  and  epitliets  eo  dreadful  that  Elinor  had  only  one 
thought — to  escape  beyond  the  sonnd  of  her  volcch  She 
fled  toward  the  river,  pursned  by  l&dge's  frantia  criea, 
never  stopping  in  her  wild  flight  till  she  reached  the 
shelter  of  her  homa  * 

The  wagon  drove  up,  the  teamster  and  Kenneth  lifted 
Hudson  and  placed  him  npon  the  stmw  that  lined  tbe 
bottom.  Madge  noticed  neither  of  them  ;  abe  got  into  the 
vagon  and  laid  the  helpless  head  npon  her  kneea.  As  the 
vehicle  rolled  alowly  away  she  bent  over  her  burden, 
kiased  the  aat,  rigid  features,  wiped  the  blood  away  with 
her  loag  hair,  muttering  only  : 

"Oh,  my  love  1— oh,  my  man  I" 

The  wagoner  apoke  to  her  several  timea,  offeriqg  hope 
and  comfort,  but  ahe  did  not  seem  to  bear ;  her  aiyoa  WMe 
fixed  npon  the  death-like  faoe  in  her  lap,  and  that  alow, 
heart-rending  plaint  atiU  broke  at  intervals  from  her  lipe : 

■■  Oh,  my  love— oh,  my  man  I    Will,  Will  V 

Chapieb  XIL 
ENNETH  AtiDEELY  stood  automati- 
eally  watohing  the  wagon  till  it  dis- 
,  appeared  down  a  curve  of  the  road, 
then  he  turned  abont  and  perceived 
that  Elinor  had  gone. 

Hie  first  sensation  waa  <me  of  relief ; 
any  attempt  at  resuming  their  cmiver- 
sation  after  the  incident,  at  onoe  tngia 
and  loathsome,  which  had  broken  It, 
would  have  been  very  difllenlt  to  both. 
Bat  in  onoth^  mtmient  a  new  thought 
flashed  aeroes  his  mind  —  a  qnastian 
fraught  with  awful  auquoion  and  pain. 
Had  she  feared  to  meet  him — shnink 
away  beoanse  her  burdened  oonsoiance  could  not  sapport 
his  stem  inqnirieo,  hia  jnat  anger  ? 

He  harried  from  the  apot ;  it  was  blaok  iu  hia  eyes  with 
the  degradation  that  had  there  betallea  the  wunaa  he 
loved  ;  a  degradation  whioh  had  blotted  hia  own  life^  too^ 
sad  most  leave  an  inddible  stain.  Shame  and  diigiao^— 
it  seemed  iooiedible  that  they  oould  in  any  fashion  have 
touohed  tbe  lofty  sweep  of  his  existence,  aalliad  it,  bloofc- 
ened  it  like  the  foul  waters  ot  some  S^gian  pool  that  hod 
iddenly  broken  its  barrier  and  ponmd  their  fetid  tide 
iroas  a  lOyal  garden  in  the  fullaeaa  of  ita  mMmim— 
splendor. 

He  did  not  for  on  instant  credit  the  vile  aoenaatioBa 
which  he  had  heard  flnng  at  Elinor,  bnt  for  tbe  time 
he  was  so  naariy  mod  from  the  insnlt  to  his  pride,  that 
his  judgment  oonld  scarcely  have  been  more  oondemna- 
tory  had  he  done  so.  She  had  stooped  to  compaaiondup 
with  this  Ignoble  pair,  lowered  herself  to  a  level  which 
brought  her  within  reach  of  their  coarse  loves  and  hata^ 
BO  that  they  were  ttoe  to  woSi  her  with  one  or  tha  oths. 
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AH  if  she  had  been  their  equal ;  ehe,  whom  ha  had  chosea 
fur  his  wife,  the  woman  who  wm  to  bear  bia  nam«  I 

Hia  prida  waa  tha  more  iDtaaae  from  the  faot  that  ita 
lottinaaa  ezcinded  the  oommon  form  whioh  embraoes  a 
taspeot  for  WMlth  or  aDoaetrj.  All  the  honors  that  the 
world  held  in  its  gift  otMild  not  have  compausated  in  hia 
eyes  for  tha  stain  which  most  ding  thereto  when  pur- 
ohased  by  the  wrong-doing  of  the  man  or  woman  who  be- 
qoeatbed  them  to  their  deaoendaDta  Kenneth  Alderlj 
would  rather  have  been  bom  a  nameless  beggar,  than  in- 
herit tha  grandeat  title  which,  no  matter  how  far  back, 
had  owed  it9  origin  to  some  frail  woman's  shame,  perpetn- 
ated  before  poeteritj  bj  letters-patent  from  tha  royal  hand 
that  had  led  her  on  to  intamy,  Obscnrity  and  poverty 
wotild  have  been  preferable  to  wealth  whioh  had  raaohed 
him  throagh  the  evil  deeds  of  some  dead  and  gone  man, 
whose  foroa  of  oharaoter  had  enabled  bis  nnsarapnloos- 
aesa  to  bestow  that  poor  atonemeot  upon  his  oliildren  for 
the  taint  that  desecrated  their  blood. 

Bis  thoughts  were  so  ohsotio  and  oonSictmg  that  to 
record  them  would  sonnd  like  a  ohroniole  of  insane  rav- 
ings,  and  aa  yet  his  miaery  was  so  selQsh  in  its  personality, 
that  it  was  only  tha  wrong  to  bimsalt  wluoh  he  ooold  o<m- 
templatew 

He  remembered  at  last  that  hemost  retnm  to  thehonsa 
It  was  lata — be  bad  kept  his  host  waiting.  The  rnlaa  and 
<»remoniea  of  onstom  dtdmed  oomplianoe^  jnst  as  mneh  as 
if  tha  last  tew  hours  bod  not  swept  existenoe  so  far  ont  of 
ita  ordinary  groove  that  it  aoaroaly  aeented  to  have  any 
cOTinectioa  tbeiewitb,  save  snob  as  those  galling  restraints 
-afforded. 

Alderly  took  a  path  thret^h  the  meadows  and  woodsy 
and  oame  ont  into  ilr,  Ctresham's  gronnds,  reaching  the 
Lonsa  aa  ita  owner  was  descending  from  his  phaebm. 

"  T  owe  yon  a  thonsand  apologies,  Kenneth  I"  cried 
Mr.  Oreaham.  "Iconldnot  get  bank  a  moment  sooner. 
I  hoped  yon  and  Anne  would  have  sat  down  to  dinner 
without  waiting  for  me. " 

Alderly  fonnd  some  answer ;  and  Mr,  Greaham  went  on 
talking  aa  they  moonted  the  stopn  He  happened  to  take 
Kenneth's  right  ann,  and  the  pain  his  grasp  occaeioned 
warned  the  yonng  man  that  he  had  reoeivad  some  injury ; 
in  bla  absorption,  he  bed  not  been  aware  of  the  facL     He 
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before  he  would  have  been  glad  at  this  sign  that  his  praiaa 
and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Oreaham  had  inflnenoed  her  to 
take  this  step  toward  resaming  her  biotbar-ln-law's  ae- 
qnaintanoe.  He  wontd  have  been  glad,  toc^  that  aba 
should  see  Elinor,  Ha  credited  her  with  a  nobility  at 
oharaoter  whioh  she  waa  perfectly  incapable  of  conoeivitig 
even  ;  he  believed  that  her  overweening  pride  was  of  the 
some  complexion  as  bis  own,  though  oarried  to  an  ex- 
treme which  aometimea  rendered  her  nnjoat  and  tyran- 
nical. But  he  loved  and  believed  in  his  mother,  Sha 
bad  been  far-sighted  enough  to  keep  np  the  iUasion  in 
her  son's  mind,  without  which  she  knew  she  mnat  inevita- 
bly, owing  to  his  rigid  ideas,  lose  her  great  hold  npon 
him — a  hold  mnob  stringer  than  Kenneth  himself  was 
aware  of.  Self-reliant  as  he  might  be,  it  was  impossible  that 
at  his  age  an  individuality  so  powerful  aa  hers  should  not 
hava  impressed  him  deeply,  aided,  as  her  influence  wa^ 
by  the  filial  reverenoe  whioh  blinded  him  to  her  bolts. 

But  now  everything  was  changed ;  bra  arrival  oonld 
not  hare  happened  more  inopportunely ;  he  could  not 
even  be  certain  that  every  detaU  of  the  ooatM  trmgedy 
which  had  smitten  him  might  not  come  to  her  knowlednch 
Who  could  tell  that  Hudson  would  not  have  reoonrae  to 
law,  and  manage  to  drag  Elinor  Btnart'a  name  into  the 
matter  ?  Hia  mother's  proposed  visit  added  another  thread 
to  the  web  of  maddening  perplexities  whioh  surrounded 

He  was  so  bnsy  with  tlieae  tbonghls  that  he  did  not  pv- 
oeivs  he  had  left  Mr,  Gresham's  remark  unanswered,  and 
that  gentleman  naturally  enough  miatook  hia  silanoe  for 
embarrassment,  believing  tbat  Alderty  snspeotad  more  of 
the  manner  in  whioh  be  bad  anffMed  at  his  aister-in-law'a 
bands  than  was  the  case. 

In  point  of  taci,  Mr,  Gresham  dcBpised  Hia.  Alderiy  too 
thoroughly  to  have  carried  any  great  dewrea  of  biHaiiiaas 
in  bis  haait  during  these  years  of  separation.  He  knew 
that  her  immense  pride  was  of  the  meanest  sort ;  he  knaw 
tbat  she  waa  an  nnsompniona  liar,  and  woold  stop  at  bo- 
thisg  to  attain  hta  ends ;  hia  nature  waa  too  stronc  ud 
broad  for  him  to  dignify  a  person  he  deposed  with  so  iaa- 
portant  an  emotion  aa  hatred. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  be  said,  quickly,  "  I  hope  yon  dont 
fancy  becanse  Tonr  mother  and  I  were  neva  eviamthetld 
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Icom  seeing  Ma  molUer ;  the  ocmsoioosneaB  that  ho  did 
K)  WIS  an  added  torture. 

*'MnL  Alderij,  is  it  possible  1*'  Mr.  Ckesham  exclaimed, 
opening  the  oarriage-door.  "  Yon  have  taken  as  bj  sor- 
pzise  after  all;  and  no  snrpxise  eoold  bare  been  more 
pleasant" 

'*  Thanks»"  said  Mrs.  Alderly.  Then  thejr  shook  hands, 
and  he  helped  h^  to  alight  *'  Would  joa  know  that  tall 
girl  ?"  she  oontinned«  srailiDglj. 

Florenoe  Denham  had  risen ;  she  aeemad  a  little  shy 
and  oonfosed,  and  even  prettier  than  onial  for  that  reason. 

"  Please  don't  say  no,*'  she  said. 

^Ton  are  reiy  welcome,  Florenoe,"  Mr.  Gresham  said, 
holding  oat  his  hand. 

She  descended ;  they  looked  at  each  other ;  Mr.  Gres- 
ham's  stem  featares  w<»ked  somewhat,  bat  the  long  years 
of  habitnal  self-control  were  not  easy  to  shake. 

"  Grown,  yes  ;  stQ]  not  moch  altered  in  face." 

*'And  yon  are  not  altered  in  the  least,"  Miss  Denham 
said.  Then  yielding  to  a  sadden  impalse,  she  raised  her- 
self on  tiptoe  and  kissed  him  ;  he  pressed  his  lipa  to  her 
iordiead. 

"God  bless  'yoa,  my  dear  child/*  he  whispered  ;  then 
tamed  toward  Mrs.  Alderly,  at  whom  Florence  glanced 
somewhat  nervously,  but  that  stately  lady  wore  her  most 
beneficent  smile. 

**  And  my  bad  boy — ^where  is  he  ?"  she  asked. 

''Found,  like  the  traditional  bad  half-penny,"  cried 
Kanneth,  coming  forward  and  emtaicing  her.  •  "Miss 
FLorenoe  Denham,  I  hope  yoor  small  maje3ty  is  quite  welL" 

"  Quite,  Mr.  Kenneth  Alderly,  though  I  consid^  your 
adjeotiTe  an  impertinence.  I  had  hoped  that  your  stay 
here  would  improve  yoor  manners,  but  I  see  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

,    "  Yon  can't  gild  refined  gold,"  said  he,  laughing. 
^  "Bat  cme  may  furbish  up  pinchbeck  imitation,"  re- 
torted she,  gayly,  as  they  shook  hands. 

Somehow  it  struck  Mr.  Gresham  that  the  laughing  bad- 
inage poorly  hid  a  mutual  embarrassment  vhich  pusuled 
him,  but  of  course  tl^fre  was  no  time  to  speculiate  there- 
upon ;  Mrs.  Alderly  had  tamed  to  him,  and  was  saying  : 

"  Then  you  did  not  receive  my  telegram  ?  It  is  quite 
dreadful  to  think  of  rushing  in  upon  you  in  this  fashion." 

"  It  has  given  us  even  a  greater  pleasure  than  that  of 
expectation,"  he  reified,  with  a  bow  which  she  would  have 
thought  perfection  if  it  had  been  bestowed  by  a  duke  ;  as 
it  was,  she  only  felt  secretly  irritated  that  his  manner  did 
not  give  her  an  opportunity  to  sneer. 

"We  certainly  got  no  telegram,"  Kenneth  observed. 
**  Your  letter  said  to-morrow." 

I   Then  he  stopped,  with  an  uncomfortable  consdousneas 
'Of  her  unread  epistle  in  his  pocket 

"  I  receired  news  vhich  made  it  neoeanry  for  me  to 
come  at  once,"  she  replied ;  "a  business  matter ;  I  wiU 
tell  you  later.  We  were  at  Mrs.  Hosmer's— had  to  drive 
tm  miles  to  the  junctum.  When  we  got  there  the  train 
was  gon6 ;  I  managed  to  have  a  special  pot  on  for  mo, 
•though  I  was  obliged  to  telegraph  to  New  York  to  get  it 
done." 

"  And  you  found  no  carriage  at  the  station,  here,"  Mr. 
•Gresham  said  ;  "  there  is  no  train  near  this  hour." 

"  No ;  but  we  had  not  to  wait  long,"  Mrs.  Alderly  re- 
plied. 

"  And  your  luggage,  and  your  maid,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  impedimenta  ?"  asked  Kenneth. 

"  Here  comes  Watkins,  now,"  Miss  Denham  said,  as  a 
second  hack  made  its  appearance  in  the  avenue. 

They  want  indoors,  all  talking  in  that  fragmentary 
iashion  in  which  people  do  when  they  first  meeti  and,  in- 


deed, MrSb  Alderly  was  the  only  inwardly  composed  peraca 
among  the  four ;  her  intense  aelfishneas  generally  made 
her  mistress  of  any  situatiooi  If  she  had  Tisited  her 
brother-in-law  a  month  previous,  and  parted  from  him  on 
the  most  amicable  terma^  she  could  not  have  been  leas 
agitated. 

Then  Miss  Gresham  appeared,  a  good  deal  frightened  ai 
meeting  Mrs.  Alderly,  and  shy  of  Florence's  elegance ;  but 
the  elder  lady  greeted  her  with  a  cordiality  in  which  even 
Mr.  Gresham's  quick  eyes  could  detect  no  trace  of  con- 
descension; and  Florence  kissed  her  afiectionately,  and 
kept  dose  to  her,  as  if  her  presence  was  a  reliet 

« You  mast  be  hangry  and  tired,"  Mr.  Gresham  said. 
"  I  was  ont,  so  dinner  has  been  delayed ;  I  hope  it  won*t 
ba  qaite  sp<Hled,  Anne  1  Will  half  an  hour's  grace  be 
enough,  Mrs.  Alderly  ?" 

"We  will  only- ask  twenty  minutes,  just  to  give  you  a 
high  opinion  of  our  virtues,"  she  replied,  gayly. 

The  two  ladies  went  away  to  the  rooms  which  had  beeo 
prepared  for  them,  attended  by  Miss  Anne  and  the  house- 
keeper, and  Mr.  Gresham  and  Alderly  parted,  alao. 

As  soon  as  Kenneth  reached  his  chamber  he  opened  hia 
mother's  letter.  There  was  not  a  word  about  Elinor  in  it ; 
no  mention  of  having  received  his  long  epistle  ;  na  men- 
tion, either,  of  any  business ;  she  only  said  that  she  had 
decided  to  accompany  Florence,  and  renew  her  acquaint- 
ance with  her  brother-in-law.  Kenneth  was  more  pnizled 
than  ever ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  think  about  it ;  no  time, 
either,  to  dwell  upon  his  misery  ;  he  must  dress,  and  go 
down-staira 

The  reaction  in  his  mind  toward  Elinor  had  abeady 
begun ;  hia  mother's  arrival  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  go  to  her  that  evening ;  yet  he  must  not  leave  her  in 
suspense.  He  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines,  as  well  as  his  hand 
would  permit,  atating  what  detained  him,  and  promising 
to  visit  her  on  the  morrow.  His  wrist  became  so  painful 
that  he  was  obliged  to  summon  one  of  the  men-servants  to 
bandage  it,  and  afterward  assirt  him  in  hia  toilet  confiding 
also  to  his  care  the  note  for  Miss  Stuart  with  atrict  injunc- 
tions that  it  ahould  be  sent  at  once,  and  an  answar  waited 
for. 

The  whole  party  was  assembled  in  the  library  when  ha 
entered.  Mrs.  Alderly  noticed  the  bandage — ^nothing  ever 
escaped  her.  Kenneth  saw  her  look  at  it ;  to  his  astonish- 
ment she  made  no  remark. 

<*I  hurt  my  hand  awhile  ago^"  he  said,  caraleasly. 

"  I  sea  you  have.  Nothing  serious,  I  trust  ?"  letnmed 
she,  in  a  tone  of  materaal  intereat 

But  he  met  her  eyes — he  was  perfecUy  certain  that  she 
knew  already  something  of  what  had  happened,  and  waa 
horrified  and  ahocked. 

The  dinner  passed  very  pleasantly  ;  Kenneth  occasion- 
ally fell  into  gulfs  of  silence,  but  he  was  sore  very  soon  to 
be  made  aware  that  hia  mother  obaerved  it  And  would 
rouse  himself  to  bear  his  part  in  the  conversation. 

Good  old  Miss  Anne,  never  a  great  talker,  was,  perhaps, 
unusually  quiet  for  her  thoughts  wandered  so  much  that 
she  found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  different  subjects  which 
rose  in  turo.  Her  tender,  womuuly  heart  was  fall  of 
sympathy  for  Elinor  Stuart,  and  her  helplessness  to  aid 
the  girl— -even  to  prevent  the  wretchei  gossip  sooner  or 
later  from  reaching  her  ears — rendered  the  spinster  very 
miserable.  Besides  these  distracting  refiections,  an  noder- 
current  of  wonder  kept  its  course  in  her  mind  at  the  atti- 
tade  between  her  brother  and  his  dster- in-law ;  their 
calmness,  to  her  sensitive  nature^  was  something  incom- 
prehensiUe. 

Mrs.  Alderly  could  fiU  any  r6U  which  she  set  bevadf ; 
she  had  decided  upon  her  line  of  conduct ;  adopted  it 
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from  the  moment  of  her  arriyal,  and  would  not  onoe  fall 
to  tba  end.  She  possessed  a  talent  for  insolence  which 
ooold  not  be  surpassed*  and  took  in  erery  shade,  from 
haoghtj  neglect  to  nndisgnised  sneers,  and  that  even  more 
nnendnrable  form  of  impertinence — the  ability  to  deal 
tongne-thnists  without  any  appearance  of  dreaming  that 
her  remarks  conld  wonnd. 

But  she  had  assumed  her  most  charming  manners*  and 
when  that  was  the  case  nobody  conld  easily  resist  her. 
She  never  did  things  by  halves ;  she  desired  not  only  to 
please  Mr.  Gresham,  but  she  wished  to  impress  on  Ken- 
neth that  his  verdict  in  regard  to  her  brother-in-law  had 
convinced  her  that  she  had  underrated  him,  and  desired 
to  make  amends. 

When  dinner  was  over  the  ladies  left  the  two  gentlemen 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  cigars,  but  these  necessities  of 
masculine  comfort  had  scarcely  been  lighted  when  Mrs. 
Alderly  re-entered  the  dining-room. 

"Don't  rise,"  she  said ;  but  of  course  they  did,  and  she 
approached  the  table  and  seated  hersell  "Please  go  on 
smoking^  Mr.  Gresham  ;  I  like  the  odor  of  a  good  cigar.** 

He  made  some  laughing  reply,  then  stopped,  for  he  saw 
that  she  was  regarding  her  son  with  an  expression  of 
anxiety. 

"You  are  thinking  that  Kenneth  does  not  look  well,'*  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  assure  you  he  has  been  in  splendid  health.** 

"  Oh,  he  always  is,"  she  replied,  with  a  troubled  smile  : 
"he  is  as  satisfactory  a  son  in 4hat respect  as  in  all  others." 

She  leaned  forward  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  Ken- 
neth's shoulder  as  she  spoke ;  he  put  up  his,  and  softly 
patted  the  jeweled  fingers.  That  the  pair  loved  each  other 
Was  plain  enough,  and  Kenneth's  affection  for  his  mother 
somewhat  iadined  Mr.  Gresham  in  her  favor ;  though  be 
caught  himself  wondering  that  the  strong  will  and  pride 
they  shared  in  common  had  never  made  trouble  between 
them. 

"  I  have  brought  some  bad  news,**  Mrs.  Alderly  con- 
tinned,  in  her  slow,  incisive  tones,  "  and  it  is  better  to  tell 
it  at  once  and  get  it  over.  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  an- 
noying you  with  it,  Mr.  Gresham.  I  am  certain  your  ad- 
vice will  be  of  service  to  us,  so  I  am  selfish  enough  to 
daimit** 

"  Bad  news,  mother  V*  exclaimed  Kenneth. 

**Yes;  I  got  a  telegram  this  morning,  thatwa^  ..hat 
made  me  hurry  on,"  she  replied,  looking  at  Mr.  Gresham. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  returned  he,  with  un- 
feigned sympathy. 

"  Do  tell  us  what  it  is,  mother  I"  Kenneth  said,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  lliere  has  been  one  of  those  terrible  June  floods  on 
the  Kanawha  Biver.  Yon  know  we  own  a  tract  of  land 
there,  Mr.  Chwsbam." 

"Yes;  I  remember." 

"  There  has  been  great  damage  of  property.  Several 
people  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  little  village  and  neigh- 
borhood." 

Mr.  Gresham  and  Kenneth  uttered  a  simultaneous  ex- 
clamation of  regret ;  then  Kenneth  asked  : 

"  Did  the  agent  telegraph  t" 

"  That  is  the  saddest  part  of  it,  Kenneth.  Mr.  Bansom 
was  drowned  in  his  efforts  to  save  others." 

"  Oh,  the  poor  man  !'*  Kenneth  cried. 

"  A  most  faithful,  devoted  person,"  said  Mrs.  Alderly. 
"  His  death  is  a  great  calamity  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all 
who  knew  him.  Such  good  men  are  rare.  He  had  been  in 
our  employment,  Mr.  Gresham,  for  nearly  twenty  years." 

"I  remember  hearing  your  husband  speak  of  him, 
madam." 

"I  never  saw  him  but  once,"  Kenneth  said,  "but  I 


liked  him  exceedingly ;  and  he  has  done  wonders  with 
the  property." 

"And  I  had  very  slight  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Alderly  ;  "  but  I  feel  as  if  we  had 
lost  a  friend.  It  is  hard,  Mr.  Gresham,  to  come  with  such 
painful  news,  but  I  could  not  wait— it  has  made  me  quite 
ilL" 

She  certainly  had  hidden  her  troubles  very  success* 
fully ;  but  Mr.  Gresham  was  too  much  occupied  with 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers  to  remember  that 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  start  for  the  place  to-morrow,** 
she  said  ;  "  but  the  doctors  have  ordered  me  complete 
quiet — this  troublesome  heart  of  mine  has  been  misbehav* 
ing  sadly  of  late." 

For  twice  a  decade  Mrs.  Alderly  had  ruled  people  about 
her,  when  other  means  failed,  by  that  hint,  though  except 
when  its  supposed  weakness  could  be  of  service,  she 
seldom  recollected  that  she  owned  any  such  organ  in  her 
anatomy,  and  was  quite  unaware  that  her  pretended  fears 
had  a  real  foundation. 

"You  must  not  go,  mother,"  Kenneth  said. 

"No,  dear  ;  bat  you  must — and  you  must  start  to-mor^ 
row,"  she  replied,  quickly,  in  a  tone  of  regret 

"To-morrow  I"  Kenneth  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  It  would  make  us  appear  like  brutes  to  lose  a 
moment  in  showing  our  sympathy  for  those  poor  tenants 
of  ours,"  she  said.     "  I  am  rights  Mr.  Gresham  ?** 

"Oh,  yes.     Kenneth  ought  to  go." 

"Of  course,"  Kenneth  assented ;  bufr  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  said.  He  was  sorry  for  the  people,  but  to  leave 
at  once— just  at  this  time,  too— perhaps  without  the 
chance  of  more  than  a  moment's  interview  with  Elinor  I 

"You  will  not  have  to  remain  long,"  Mr.  Gresham 
observed. 

"  Not  long,"  Mrs.  Alderly  added  ;  "but  there  must  be 
another  agent  found.  Certainly  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
will  suffice.'* 

"It  is  a  sad  break-up  to  all  my  pleasant  plans ;  though 
I  ought  to  be  ashuned  of  that,"  Mr.  Chresham  said.  "But 
you  and  Florence  will  stop,  Mr%  Alderly,  till  Kenneth 
returns?" 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  evasively. 

The  talk  went  back  to  the  sufferers.  Kenneth  sat 
almost  silent ;  he  was  trying  to  think  of  them— he  could 
not  To  go  now,  at  this  crisis— oh,  the  proposed  fortnight 
looked  an  eternity  1 

"The  express  reaches  here  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  he  heard  Mr.  Gresham  say. 

Kenneth  rose,  and,  murmuring  some  unintelligible  ex- 
cuse, left  the  room.  The  servant  whom  he  had  sent  with 
his  note  to  Elinor  Stuart  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  handed 
him  a  billet 

■  "  I  should  have  been  back  before,  sir,*'  he  said ;  "  but 
Mr.  Gresham  had  given  me  some  papers  to  leave  at  Mr. 
Gross's,  and  it  is  a  good  step  down  to  his  house." 

Kenneth  nodded,  and  the  man  passed  on.  He  toce 
open  the  envelope,  and  read  the  lines  it  inclosed  : 

"  Do  not  ooma  to  ma  to-morrow ;  you  and  I  have  both  need  of 
reflection.    I  will  sea  you  tba  day  after." 


Chaftbb  xm. 

To  Kenkbth's  relief,  his  mother  pleaded  fatigue  early  ; 
the  little  party  broke  up,  and  he  was  able  to  get  away  to 
his  own  roon 

He  was  seated  by  the  table,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand,  when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  his  mother  en- 
tered so  noiselessly  that  he  did  not  notice  her  presence 
till  she  reached  his  side  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoalder» 
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Mjing,  with  the  gentlest  ipfleotion  of  her  manj-toned 
ydoe: 

"  Kenneth,  mj  son.  '* 

**  Whjy  you  startled  me  ;  joa  oame  in  like  a  ghoat»'*  ze- 
tomed  he,  with  a  poor  effort  at  a  langb. 

"Even  if  I  were  one,  I  should  try  not  to  haont  yon  at 
the  wrong  moment,"  she  said,  in  that  oaressing  voice. 
«I  wanted  to  speak  to  yon,  and  there  will  be  no  time  to- 
morrow morning." 

He  rose  and  drew  an  easy  ohair  forward,  saying  only  : 

"Sit  down,  mother;  I  am  afraid  yon  ooght  to  have 
gone  to  bed  at  once,  since  you  are  not  welL" 

**I  shall  be  better  after  I  have  talked  with  yon,"  she 
answered,  as  she  seated  herself,  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
smile  which  softened  her  haughty  Uob  into  melancholy 
beanfy.  "  What  a  tall  fellow  you  are  !  Sit  here  on  this 
footstool— that's  right— as  yon  used  when  yon  were  a  UtUe 
boy  ;  I  like  to  remind  myself  of  that  time." 
I  As  he  obeyed,  she  let  her  fingers  drop  upon  his  thickly 
dostering  curls,  then  bent  forward  and  kissed  his  foie- 
head.  She  was  an  undemonstrative  woman,  and  such 
evidences  of  afiieotion  were  always  very  sweet  to  Kometh ; 
doubly  acceptable  at  this  moment,  for  they  seemed  a  sign 
that  she  had  not  come  in  either  an  angry  or  reproadiful 
mood. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  Kenneth,"  she  said. 

"But  you  did  not  mention  it  in  your  note." 

"No ;  I  was  in  haste.  Besides,  I  knew  I  should  see 
you  so  soon  that  it  was  better  to  wait" 

"And  what  have  fyou  to  say  to  me  now,  mother?"  he 
asked. 

"I  think  your  heart  must  tell  you,"  she  replied. 
"There  is  only  one  thing  of  importance  to  me  in  this 
world — ^my  boy*p  happiness." 

.  He  caught  her  two  hands  and  kissed  them  with  eager 
gratitude ;  for  an  instant  a  great  joy  surged  up  in  his 
heart;  his  mother  did  not  oppose  her  will  against  his 
wishes  !  Then  came  a  pang,  all  the  more  bitter  from  that 
brief  forgetfulness ;  the  badcward. sweep  of  all  his  cruel 
agonies  and  doubts  1 

"Ton  were  very  happy  when  you  wrote,"  she  went  on. 
"I  could  see  that  only  one  faint  shadow  troubled  you— a 
fear  this  worldly  mother  of  yours  might  try  to  put  her 
pride  between  you  and  the  prize  on  whioh  you  had  set 
your  heart.  And  I  am  proud,  Kenneth  ;  but  maybe  it  is 
a  higher  pride  than  you  knew,  my  boy.  I  do  think  a 
gpreat  deal  about  birth  ;  it  is  not  strange,  considering  the 
line  from  which  I  came.  It  would  be  natural  that  you 
should  also,  and  I  know  you  do." 
.   "Mother " 

But  she  laid  her  finger  with  gentle  firmness  on  his  lips, 
and  continued  ; 

"Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  proud— why  you  have  a 
right  to  be— of  your  father's  blood  and  mine.  I  may  have 
seemed  to  give  more  weight  than  suits  this  republican 
land  to  the  fact  that  both  your  father  and  I  trace  back  to 
noble  familiee  across  seas ;  but  that  worldly  feeling  was 
only  surface-show — a  pardonable  womanly  weakness.  The 
real  pride  has  another  base.  These  ancestcnrs  of  yours  and 
mine  were  men  and  women  whose  lives  shed  lustre  on 
their  name ;  not  merely  their  name  on  theuL" 

"  Mother  I"  he  cried  again,  and  there  was  a  ring  of  poign- 
ant suffering  in  his  voice,  but  she  did  not  heed. 

"  Not  a  man  among  them  who  was  not  brave  and  honor- 
able ;  not  a  woman  who  was  ever  sullied  by  so  much  as  a 
breath  of  slander  I  That  is  my  pride ;  and  greatest  pride 
of  all,  the  constant,  living  joy  of  my  life,  that  you,  my 
son,  are  their  fit  descendant  1" 

How  was  he  to  speak  ?  how  could  he  tell  the  story  that 


must  be  told  by  his  lips,  lest  after  his  departure  the  coarse 
tongue  of  scandal  should  shed  its  venom  within   her 


"  I  received  your  letter.  My  son,  I  shall  not  deny  that 
it  was  a  disappointment;  a  terrible  disappointment  I 
But  let  me  do  myself  justice ;  not  so  much  as  for  one 
brief  instant  did  I  dream  of  trying  to  stand  between  yon 
and  your  happiness.  Only  one  thing  I  meant  to  beg  you 
to  grant  to  my  love— your  mother's  love,  my  boy ;  the 
strongest  feeling  she  has  ever  known — that  could  never 
fail,  never  shrink  from  any  sacrifiocb  however  great ;  be- 
lieve that,  my  son,  believe  that  1" 

"  I  do,  mother,  I  do  I" 

She  looked  and  spoke  like  a  woman  actuated  by  the 
lofty  ttithusiasm  which  has  made  martyrs;  but  every 
phrase  was  as  artfully  conceived,  had  been  as  carefully 
studied  in  advance^  as  the  passion  whidi  some  great  actress 
portrays  upon  the  stageu 

"  This  was  what  I  meant  to  beg  my  son  to  do  for  his 
mother's  sake— his  own  sake— the  sake  of  the  woman  who 
had  charmed  him:  to  give  himself  time  to  be  sure  that  on 
both  sides  the  feeling  was  real  love— not  the  tzmnsitory  ro- 
mance whereby  young  people  so  often  deceive  themselves, 
but  love  which  only  grows  stronger  as  life  goes  on ;  with- 
out which  marriage  becomes  a  fetter  heavier  than  the 
gallqr-elave's  chains." 

He  was  about  to  cry  out  that  this  love  had  come  to  him 
— the  recollection  of  the  tale  he  must  utter  fairiy  par- 
alyzed his  tongue. 

"I  said,  lean  be  certain  that  at  least  my  boy  has  chosen 
a  noble  woman — ^his  equal  in  mind  and  education— his  in- 
stincts could  not  deceive  him " 

"  They  have  not,"  Kenneth  interrupted ;  for  the  instant 
every  doubt  and  fear  gone.     "  They  have  not  1" 

Mrs.  Alderly  pushed  him  a  little  away,  leaned  back  so 
that  she  could  look  in  his  face,  and  said,  slowly : 

"  This  is  what  happened— it  is  my  du^  to  tell  yon  ;  but 
you  wiU  explain." 

She  had  heard— that  certainty  came  back— ahe  had 
heard! 

"  Explain  ?"  he  repeated,  mechanically. 

"We  were  waiting  for  a  carriage  to  come  for  ua  to  the 
station,"  she  continued;  "Horanoe  was  in  the  waiting- 
room,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  platform.  I  heard  a 
common  porter  talking  with  one  of  the  common  men 
about  you ;  he  said >" 

"I know,  I  know,"  broke  in  Kenneth.  "I  knodEed  a 
fellow  down  this  evening  for  being  insolent" 

He  started  up  as  he  spoke  ;  he  must  tell  thereat ;  it  was 
terribly  difficult  to  find  words;  conscious  that  however 
much  his  heart  might  assert  its  faith  in  the  woman  he 
loved,  he  was  searching  to  convince,  not  only  his  mother, 
but  his  own  mind. 

"  For  being  insolrat  f  she  said,  inquiringly,  after  wait- 
ing a  little  for  him  to  continue. 

"  Yes— to  MiBs  Stuart,"  he  said,  rapidly.  "  She  teaches 
the  children  of  Mr.  Greaham's  work-people  — ^" 

"  Loms  Philippe  once  taught  school,"  his  mother  inter- 
rupted ;  "I  told  you  that  you  had  mistaken  my  pride." 

"  This  fellow — this  Hudson,  was  one  of  Gresham's  men 
— ^he  wanted  to  atudy,  to  improve ;  Miss  Stuart  gave  him 
lessons." 

"  That  was  kind  and  right,"  his  moUier  said.     "  WeU  ?" 

"He  repaid  her  kindness  by  being  insolent  when  we 
met  him  to-night— he  was  drunk,  of  course. "  Mrs.  Al- 
derly shuddered.  "Mind  you,  he  had  been  perfectly 
steady  for  a  couple  of  years— Mr.  Gresham  liked  him.  It 
was  only  about  three  weeks  ago  the  man  got  to  drinking 
again,  was  discharged,  has  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.    I 
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doB^t  snppoae  he  is  any  more  aoootiDtable  in  his  present 
state  for  wliat  he  does  and  says  than  a  Bedlamite.*' 

Mra  Alderly  sat  silent ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ken- 
neth's faee  ;  eyen  if  he  had  been  oalm  enongh  to  attempt 
it,  he  would  haTe  been  puzzled  to  interpret  their  expres- 
sion. 

"So  that  acoonnts  for  yoor  hearing  that  I  knocked  a 
man  down,*'  Kenneth  added,  with  an  insane  hope  in  his 
mind  that  his  meagre  narration  would  satisfy  her,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  questions. 

She  waited  an  instant,  then  said,  in  a  ohoked  voioe,  as  if 
the  words  hurt  her  so  that  she  could  scarcely  utter  them  : 

"  It  —it  does  not  account  for  what  I  heard.  Ob,  Ken- 
neth, Kenneth  T* 

He  felt  himself  grow  scarlet ;  her  mournfully  passion- 
ate ejaoulation  of  his  name  had  such  pain  and  suspicion  in 
it  that  it  stung  him  as  if  it  had  been  the  audible  expression 
of  the  doubts  in  his  own  soul,  against  which  he  was  fight- 
ing. 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?"  he  asked,  angrily. 

"I  must  tell  you— I  must  1*'  she  moaned.  "I  can't 
soften  it,  I  can't  change  it  I  Oh,  it  seemed  as  if  the  coarse 
words  burned  themselves  into  my  heart  like  fire.  This 
was  what  ho  said :  *  That  young  schoolma'am  has  been 
making  a  nice  business  with  her  flirtings  I  She'd  thrown 
Will  Hudson  oyer  for  that  city  chap,  and  they  had  a  fight 
about  her  tbis  evening.    Will's  badly  hurt.' " 

As  Mra  Alderly  began  to  speak  she  raised  her  hands  ; 
ending,  she  held  them  up  before  her  face,  as  if  so  over- 
come by  misery  and  shame  that  she  could  not  look  at 
him. 

Kenneth  groaned  aloud  in  anguish  and  wrath ;  he  could 
not  articulate. 

*<  That  wasn't  all,**  she  went  on,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
still  keeping  her  face  hidden.  "  He  said,  '  A  while  ago, 
the  young  woman  and  Madge  Anderson  had  a  row. 
Madge  beard  what  was  going  on— she  ain't  a  girl  to  let  her 
hnau  be  taken  away  quietly  ;  and  it  seems  she  soared  the 
B<-hool-teacber  pretty  bad— or  maybe  she  only  pretended 
that  to  Will  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  make  room  for  her  new 
rich  feUow.' " 

Mrs.  Alderly  stopped,  and  began  to  sob. 

••  Don't,  mother— don't  cry  I"  exclaimed  Kenneth. 

'*I  cau*t  1"  she  groaned — "  I  wish  I  could.  I  feel  as  if 
tears  would  ease  me ;  they're  all  burned  up  in  this  sense 
of  awful  shame  1" 

'*  As  if  these  low,  ignorant  oreatures  did  not  always 
slander  their  superiors  1"  exclaimed  Kenneth,  answering 
not  only  his  mother,  but  the  suspicions  which  struggled 
in  his  own  souL  **  And  they  always  repay  kindness  with 
ingratitude.  I  tell  you  that  fellow  Hudson  is  only  crazy 
with  drink  ;  as  for  the  girl,  she  is  mad  1" 

*<Tou  knew,  then*  that  Miss  Stuart  associated  with 
these  people  ?" 

**  What  a  word  to  use^  mother  V* 

**1  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  Kenneth,"  she  said, 
tremuloualy.  "  You  knew  that  she  gave  these  lessons — 
received  the  man  at  her  house  ?" 

He  had  to  wait  before  he  could  answer.  She  dropped 
her  hands  now,  and  looked  at  him. 

«*Did  you  know  9— had  Miss  Stuart  told  you?"  she 
persisted. 

'*  Not  till  to-day — she  was  telling  me  when  that  creature 
broke  in  on  us,"  he  replied,  but  could  get  no  further.  His 
mother  interrupted  him  with  a  little  cry  of  relief. 

'*  Oh,  then,  Mias  Stuart  was  able  to  give  you  a  satish 
faotorv  ^explanation,"  she  said,  quickly.  *'  T^  me,  Slen- 
Df^th— don't  wait  I — it  wasn't  true  that  the  low  owature 
bad  dared  to  make  love  to  her — ^that  tMs  girl  came  to  re- 


proach her?    Good  heavens,  Kenneth  I  why  don't  yoa 
speak  ?" 

•*  Mother,  I  would  stake  my  life — ^my  soul— on  Elinor 
Stuart's  goodness  and  truth  I"  he  cried. 

"  Then  she  did  explain — ^you  ware  satisfied  I  Why 
don't  you  answer,  Kenneth  ?  why  don't  you  set  my  mind 
at  rest  ?  Oh,  my  boy — ^my  boy  t  if  you  are  satisfied,  what 
is  this  I  see  in  your  face  ?" 

She  began  to  wring  her  hands  and  sob  bitterly,  though 
she  shed  no  tears.  This  complete  breaking-down  was  all 
the  more  terrible  to  him  because  it  was  the  first  time  ho 
had  ever  seen  her  give  way  in  such  a  fashion.  No  matter 
what  trouble  or  anxiety  might  beset  her,  he  had  never 
seen  her  self-control  fail 

"I  can't  tell  yoa,  mother,  unless  you  are  quiet,"  ha 
pleaded.  "  I'm  confused  and  worried  ;  I  have  suffiured  a 
good  deal  to-day " 

Then  he  stopped— he  had  not  meant  to  admit  this. 

"Oh,  you  had  heard  these  things — ^you  had  gone  to  her 
to  ask  for  an  explanation  I" 

"Yes,  I  had  heard." 

"Bu!^  how— how?  If  it  was  only  the  gossip  of  low 
work-people,  how  could  it  reach  you  ?" 

"Miss  Gresham  told  ma" 

"  Oh,  my  God,  Kenneth !  Then  it  was  not  talk  merely 
among  those  low,  ignorant  persons  1" 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  drive  me  wild  I  Let  me  tell  you — 
it's  plain  enough,  only  Fm  stupid  1  It  was  so  infamous — 
so  unexpected  t  How  could  she  suppose  that  her  kindness 
would  be  so  misinterpreted — ^receive  such  a  base  return  ? 
No  more  than  Florence  Deoham  could  imagine  that  soma 
poor  wretch  she  was  helping  from  charity  would  insult 
instead  of  thanking  her." 

Still  answering  the  voice  in  his  own  sou}  rather  than  his 
mother — still  crushing  down  his  doubts  under  this  passion 
of  asseverations. 

••  Why  won't  you  understand,  Kenneth  ?"  she  said.  "I 
am  ready  and  eager  to  be  convince  IMd  I  not  tell  yon 
that  your  happiness  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life  ?  Don't 
you  believe  me  ?" 

••  Yes,  mother— yes  I  God  bless  you  I  And  I  tell  yon 
that  I  love  her  with  all  my  heiurt  and  soul  I  And  she  is 
worthy  of  it — oh,  more  than  worthy  ^ 

"  Then  all  this  miserable  gossip  can  be  stopped  ?"  sho 
oried,  exultantly.     "  You  frightened  me ;  you  seemed  to 

suffer  so  that  I  feared — ^I  feared But  if  you  ara 

Batisfied *' 

"  Wait  1  I  was  not — more  shame  to  me  I  Not  that  I 
doubted  her— bat  I  was  angry.  I  had  just  heard  from 
Miss  Gresham  what  those  people  had  been  saying.  I  have 
had  time  to  think  now.  Bat  I  must  have  hurt  her.  And 
now  you  want  me  to  start  to-morrow  I  How  can  I  go  ? 
I  must  see  her  first — ^I  must  \  And  she  has  written  to  ma 
not  to  come  to-morrow.  I  sent  her  a  line  saying  I  would, 
and  she  begged  me  not.  But  I  must  see  her ;  I  cannot  go 
away  without  doing  that  1" 

"You  don't  mean  you  quarreled  with  her,  Kenneth  ?" 

"  No,  no  1  It  was  all  so  hurried  ;  it  seems  like  a  dream  f 
I  met  her  on  the  common — ^I  must  have  been  harsh  and 
cruel  in  my  words  and  manner.  She  was  just  telling  me^ 
when  this  man  oame  up ;  then  after  I  knocked  him  down, 
the  girl  came.  I  went  to  get  help  to  carry  the  fellowaway 
— ^he  was  insensible— when  I  got  back  Eliaor  was  gone.'* 

"  My  poor  Kenneth  ;  my  dear  boy  I"  his  ibother  mur- 
mured. 

She  behaved  so  differently  fiy>m  what  he  could  have  ex- 
pected, was  so  full  of  sympathy,  so  ready  to  accept  his 
credence,  that  a  great  weight  lifted  from  his  mind.  Some* 
how  it  was  not  only  this ;  but  as  if  her  readiness  gave  the 
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last  blov  to  Lis  own  snspicions  ;  as  if  he  were  haTing  the 
yerdiot  of  unbiased  general  opinion  brought  in  confirma- 
tion for  Elinor. 

Not  a  pulse  of  the  woman's  heart  quickened ;  she  saw 
her  way  dear.  She  had  come  prepared  to  act  any  part 
which  might  promise  success  to  her  determination  to  sep- 
arate her  son  from  this  girL 

The  conversation  she  had  overheard  at  the  station  had 
been  welcomed  as  a  potent  weapon  ready  to  her  hand. 
When  she  began  to  speak  to  Kenneth  she  had  meant  to 
use  it  differently ;  to  show  him  that  an  impassable  gulf 
had  opened  between  him  and  this  designing  creature ;  but 
as  she  listened  to  his  assurances  that  he  believed  in  Elinor 
Stuart,  she  saw  that  doubt  or  opposition  would  only  ren- 
der him  more  headstrong.  An  easier,  better  plan  sug- 
gested itsell  Only  get  him  off  in  the  morning  ;  give  him 
no  Importunity  to  see  the  girl  again,  and  the  matter  was 
in  her  own  jurisdiction. 

** Think  what  she  must  be  suffering,  mother!'*  pur- 
sued Kenneth.  "And  she  is  a  proud  woman.  If  she 
feels  that  I  doubted  her  even  for  a  moment,  she  may  re- 
fuse to  forgive  me  1" 

'*My  foolish  Kenneth,*'  said  his  mother,  patting  his 
arm  and  gasing  tenderly  into  his  face.  "  Oh,  these  men, 
they  never  can  understand  us  women ;  they  can't  learn 
that  we  like  to  have  semething  to  forgive  ;  that  we  only 
lore  the  better  when  there  is  some  sacrifice  that  we  can 
make  for  their  sakes.**    . 

'*  You  dear,  good  mother  t**  he  cried,  kissing  her  fore- 
head. **  How  can  I  tbank  you  I  so  many  mothers  would 
have  been  ready  to  say  I  was  blind  and  foolish.** 

''I  can  tmst  my  son's  intuitions.  I  know  they  oould 
not  deoelve  him,"  she  answered.  **  But  I  cannot  feign, 
Kenneth,  I  oaimot  hide  my  feelings ;  you  must  not  blame 
me.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  gossip  should  have  come 
near  her.** 

"  Oh,  mother,  it  was  that  drove  me  so  wild  I  But  don*t 
you  see  how  little  she  could  have  dreamed  it  would  hap- 
pen ?  Just  her  kindness  and  goodness  led  her  into  the 
mistake.** 

"  Yes,  Kenneth — yes ;  but  other  people  "must  be  made 
to  recognize  thai  Oh,  it  is  doubly  fortunate  that  I 
oame.  You  can  trust  your  mother,  my  boy.  She  will 
find  ways  and* means  to  set  everything  right" 

**  But  I  can't  go  without  seeing  her.  A  little  delay  can 
make  no  difference.    I  must  see  her  t*'  he  cried. 

*'  Your  being  obliged  to  go  is  the  luckiest  thing  that 
oould  have  happened,  Kenneth.  ^  You  must  go,  too,  with- 
out having  any  interview.** 

"  Oh,  mother  I* 

"  Trust  me  I"  she  said.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you 
men  never  understand  women  ?  If,  as  is  possible,  Ifiss 
Stuart  is  hurt  or  offended  by  any  momentary  anger  or 
suspicion  on  your  part,  your  seeing  her  now  would  only 
make  her  obstinate." 

"  But  when  she  finds  how  grieved — ^how  penitent  I  am  ?" 

"No,  no  r* 

"  But  to  go  without  any  ezplanatfon **^ 

**  Am  I  not  here  to  explain,  my  son  ?** 

"Oh,  mother,  you  will  go  to  her— you  will  let  her 
know  everything  ?" 

"Everything;  and  surely  my  seeking  her  will  be  the 
best  proof  she  oould  have  of  your  feeling  for  her.** 

**  Oh,  mother  I  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  appreciated  jou, 
much  as  I  have  loved  you  t"  cried  Kenneth.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  might  be  vexed— might  think,  because  the 
SMScidents  of  fortune  had  pat  her  in  a  social  position  below 

ours,  that Ah,  well,  you  see  I  misjudged  you.    But 

you  will  forgive  it  V* 


She  patted  his  arm  again,  and  smiled  at  him  in  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  it  is  late  ?"  she  said — "  and  I  begin  to 
recollect  that  I  am  tired." 

"Oh,  I  oughtn't  to  have  allowed  yon  to  stop  so  long  1" 

**  Could  I  sleep  till  my  boy  had  set  his  mind  and  mine 
at  rest  ?"  she  answered.  "  I  saw  you  were  suffering — I 
thought  that  dinner  would  never  end  I  I  hope  I  hid  my 
distraction.  Mr.  Gresham  is  charming;  the  years  have 
improved  him  greatly." 

Kenneth  accompanied  her  to  her  chamber.  As  he  bade 
her  good-night,  she  said  : 

"  You  can  go  with  an  easy  mind,  now.  Bemember,  I 
am  here  working  for  you  much  better  than  you  could  for 
yourselt" 

"Yes,  yea." 

So  they  parted  ;  and,  when  she  was  in  her  room,  Mrs. 
Alderly  stood  before  the  mirror,  smiling  coldly  at  her  own 
image. 

"  It  was  easier  than  I  expected,"  she  said,  half  aloud  ; 
"  the  rest  will  not  be  difficult." 


LE  COLOxNKACCE,  OR  PORTICO  OP  THE  TE31PLE  OP 

HUiERYA,  AT  ROME. 

DourriAif,  whose  mad  frenzies  plunged  Bome  so  often 
in  blood,  was  a  devout  worshiper  of  the  goddess  of 
wisdom.  He  began  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  temple 
to  Minerva  in  a  new  form,  known,  however,  in  later  times, 
as  the  Forum  of  Kerva,  who  completed  the  shrine  of 
Pallas  Athene.  A  temple  of  Jupfler  faced  it,  and  the 
forum  was  studded  with  statues  of  emperora  Only  the 
part  shown  in  our  illustration  remains  of  the  temple.  It 
is  commonly  called  by  the  people  of  that  quarter  Le 
Colonnacce,  from  the  mze  of  the  tworemainiog  Corinthian 
columns.  They  are  of  beautiful  marble,  fluted,  but  half 
buried  by  the  accumxdation  of  earth.  The  entablatures, 
very  rich  and  ornate,  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  showing 
the  arts  invented  by  Minerva.  This  is  surmounted  by  a 
magnificent  standing  figure  of  the  goddess.  The  columns 
are  apparently  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. They  stand  in  front  of  a  wall  of  peperino, 
on  which  the  capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible.  Among 
the  figures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weaving ;  others* 
weighing  the  thread,  or  meaburing  the  webs  ;  others  again 
carrying  the  oakUhus ;  and  a  sitting  vailed  figure  of  Pudi- 
citia.  In  the  angle  is  the  reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with 
an  urn  of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  portion  of  a  portico,  or  inner  recinct  of  the 
Forum  Transitorinm,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which  not  a  trace  nt)w  remains, 
although  its  hexostyle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bearing  an  inscription 
that*  it  had  been  erected  by  Nerva  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign.  Pope  Paul  Y.  used  part  of  the  structure  in 
building  the  great  fountain  on  Mount  Janiculum,  which 
bears  bis  name. 


A  SEA.  captain  was  brought  before  a  justice  in  MarKilles, 
and  mercilcAsly  attacked  by  his  opponent's  lawyer.  When 
at  length  he  was  suffered  to  speak,  he  said :  "  Your 
Honor,  I  a*>k  a  delay  of  one  week  in  the  proceedings,  so 
that  I  may  find  a  big  enough  liar  to  answer  that  man." 
His  request  was  granted. 

Keveb  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider  breaks  his 
thread  twenty  tiroes,  twenty  times  will  he  mend  it  again. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  do  a  thiog  and  you  will  do  it 


PORTICO    OF    THE   TEMPLE    OF   MINERVA,   AT   ROME. 


M  MunmiaoB,  o*  nmwo  or  ru  TUfru  o*  anmTA,  u  ■oio^  an  f*oi  719; 


REMINDED. 

By  Annik  Tkouas,  AuTHOii  of  "DiiNms  Donni,"  "Maud 
Mohan,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

Thb  day  wu  inU  of  the  iweetawss  and  light,  tiie  gloij 
aad  warmth,  that  only  Summer  oan  shed  over  and  extract 
from  the  land.  Down  to  the  left  of  tiie  veidnre-ooTored 
oldrioarage-honM  (where  the  whole  action  of  the  portion  of 
this  story  that  I  am  telling  took  place),  broad  meodow- 
landa  lay  baUied  in  a  pniple  haze — purple  haze  that  spoke 
of  intense  heat  in  tiie  open,  and  tliat  made  even  the 
thonghtleas  young  pair  under  the  treea  on  the  lawn  grate- 
ful for  the  ahelter  aSbrded  them. 

Any  one  who  had  aeen  them  retting  then,  ftlwotbed  in 
ToL  XL,  Ho.  6-A6. 


For,  thongh  thia  dawning  liking  waa  natural,  it  was 
not  fit.  The  girl  waa  the  third  danghter  of  a  poor  ooimtiT 
parson,  who  eked  oat  an  inoome  by  taking  pnpila ;  while 
the  boy  waa  the  highly  prised  aoioa  of  a  noble  home. 
And  atill  they  were  suffered  to  be  together. 

The  yoang  fellow  of  Berentoen,  thongh  he  had  not  oome 
into  his  fnll  heritage  of  manly  beanty  yet,  was  a  Tery 
worthy  idol,  so  f ar  aa  appearance  went,  for  a  young  girl  to 
set  up  and  wonhip.  He  had  the  slender,  clearly  defined, 
dalioate  form  and  features  that  belong  to  the  handaomeat 
race  in  the  world — the  l-lwgliah  aristooraoy. 

There  waa  that  look  of  breed  abont  the  boy  that  ia  on- 
miatakabls,  That  look  that  never  ia  seen  nnleee  blood 
and  onltore  have  aided  in  piodnoing  it    What  wondw, 
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then,  that  EQa  Ijuigftoa  oontrasted  him  with  the  vell-to- 
do  joitiig  iBman  in  her  ietiier'e  parish,  and  having  done 
that,  fdorthwith  erected  an  altar  in  her  heart  whereon  she 
worshiped  Bemhard  Annealeigh  nnoeasingly  ? 

She  was  anpremelj  happj  this  morning,  for  her  mother 
had  giyen  her  a  half-holiday,  to  do  what  she  pleased  with. 
That  eanellent  mother,  on  honsehold  oares  intent,  qnite 
believed  that  Ella  wonld  go  off  for  a  stroll  through  some 
woods  in  the  distanoe,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  on  like 
oooasionB  from  her  Tery  little  girlhood.  Bnt  Bemhard 
magniftoentlj  commanded  her  to  **  stay  and  read  poetry 
to  hnn  nnder  fhe  weeping-wiQow,"  and  she  was  only  too 
well  pleased  to  obey  him. 

The  sunbeams  fell  like  shattered  gold  through  the 
lesfiai^  fell  down  bf%htly,  fliokeringly  on  the  two  young 
heads.  The  boy'%  wamacadL  with  orii^  ourls  of  dark-brown  ; 
the  gsd'a,  erowned  with  andi  golden  tresses  as  only  fall  to 
the  ki  of  one  wobmq  in  a  thousand. 

The  mascoline  hesd  reposed  comfortably  on  the  boy's 
own  folded  arms.    The  feminine  one  was  bent  down  oyer 
a  ToknBe,  from  whlflh  die  was  Twuliug  poems  at  random. 
•  ^Tlus  IsTery  jeUyV**  Bffnhard  speice,  langoidly,  for  the 
neas  was^BuibunoHr  jdub* 

His  flp^yTusaan  #t  ^peaking  at  all^fas,  that  EUa  had 
kept  bar  inelflt  «9«b  baBife^«n  hex  book  for 4i  long  time,  and 
he  liked  leakier  «t  *<^«m  vtten. 

He  had  bu  ^tsiske's  dBsoe**  at  onoe.  She  lifted  her 
'silken  friages,  aaad  tent  Inr  honestly  adoring  gaze  upon 
him^  as  she  said,  syn^MrfhelioaDy  : 

''Yes,  isn't  it  1   ISko  lessons,  and  sndi  smmhine— 

**  And  yon  so  jolly  ps^^,*'  he  out  in,  mt&aTsst  increase 
of  energy.  And  then  he  wxthdsew  one  arm  from  under 
his  head  and  flung  it  around  bar  aleader  waist  For, 
thoni^  EUa  was  only  accteen,  she  was  symmetriaally  and 
perfectly  formed. 

*'Kow  you  may  go  on  xeadxng,"  Che  young  saltan  said, 
as  Ella  acknowledged  his  oaress  by  saying : 

''0^\  dear,  Besnhard." 

A  rosy  oolor  had  flushed  Ite  girl's  knrely  laoe.  The 
thou§^t  that,  pifrbiys,  ahe  o^fht  not  to  let  Bemhard  An- 
nesleigh  treat  her  as  he  might  his  aister,  crossed  her  mind, 
and  doodad  ber  happiness  lor  an  instant  Then,  in  her 
beauty  and  innooenee,  she  blamed  herself  for  eren  that 
thou^^  aoniamning  it  io  beradf  as  **  dreadful"  And 
then*  in  her  -oonfusioii,  she  read  on  at  onoe,  selecting  by 
chaiMe  the  Tery  poem  ahe  ought  not  to  have  selected.  It 
waa  oafled  *^Iiang  Ago,"  and  desenres  to  be  more  ^dely 
knoiwn  that  it  k  : 

''We  were  ehfidren  toa^therl   Oh,  brighter  than  mine 

Are  the  ayes  that  are  looking  their  love  on  you  now, 
And  nobler  than  I  are  the  maidens  that  twine 

The  scarf  for  your  breast  and  the  wreath  for  your  brow. 
Be  happy,  my  brother,  wherever  you  will. 

Good  speed  to  your  courser,  good  luok  to  your  bow ; 
But  will  you  not—will  you  not  think  of  me  still. 

As  you  thought  of  me  once  long  ago— long  ago  ? 

**  We  were  children  together  I    I  know  you  wHl  dream 
Of  the  rook  and  the  ralley,  the  cottage  and  tree ; 
Of  the  bird  on  the  brake,  of  Uie  boat  on  the  stream, 

Of  the  book  and  the  lute,  of  my  roses  and  me. 
When  Pleasure  deoeiyes  you,  and  young  Hope  departs, 

And  the  pulse  of  Ambition  beats  weary  and  low. 
My  brother,  my  brother,  come  back  to  our  hearts. 
Let  us  be  what  we  were  long  ago- long  ago.''^ 

Her  voice  had  faltered  more  than  once  in  the  reading, 
and  he  had  watched  her  confusion,  and  enjoyed  it  with  half- 
laughing  malice.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  knew  so  well  what  waa 
in  the  young  girl's  heart  He  quite  understood  her  sud- 
den shame.  He  thoroughly  realized  how  keenly  the  dread 
that  he  might  go  away  and  forget  her,  cut  Ella  Langton. 


** Look  at  me.  Pet,"  he  aaid,  with  authority. 

"  I— I  am  looking  for  something  else,"  she  stammered. 

'*Look  at  me,  and  oonfeito  ;  aren't  you  sorry  yoaresd 
those  lines,  because  they  describe  your  own  situatum  and 
feelings  to  a  certain  degree  ?" 

"  Bernhardt  don't  be  so  rude  and  cruel" 

He  had  taken  her  chin  in  his  hand,  and  turned  her  faoa 
toward  him.  And  she  knew  that  her  face  was  telling  the 
truth — ^that  she  loved  him  dearly. 

"My  own  Pet,"  he  said,  more  softly  and  seriously,  "I 
shall  never  go  away  and  forget  you — ^trust  me  for  that" 

Then  he  reared  himself  up  and  kissed  the  little  itoe, 
that  was  rich  with  happy  blushes  now,  and  Ella  was  well 
content  to  believe  him. 

"  I  shall  have  you  painted  by  Walton,"  ha  said,  pres- 
ently,  lying  baok  and  regarding  her  critically. 

'*  Shall  you  ?"  She  was  Mnahing  with  half  nnoonsoious 
pleasure  at  the  way  in  wliidi  he  was  assuming  the  light 
to  direct  her,  and  manage  for  her  in  tiie  future.  ""Who  ia 
Walton  ?"  she  went  on.  "  Br  he  anybody  I  ought  to  know 
about  ?" 

*<  He's  the  fashionable  portrait^pdntec  Of  oouxse  yon 
ought  to  know  about  him.  Pet  Only,  how  can  yon, 
while  you're  shut  up  here  ?"  Xban  be  went  on  to  tell  her 
that  "  Walton"  had  painted  h»  two  sisters,  both  of  whom 
were  great  beaotiea  and  oelebratad  beUea,  and  both  of 
whom  were  married  to  peeis  of  the  saslm.  *<  They  were 
the  youngest  brides  of  their  resjpeatwB aeaaons,"  he  added. 
'*  Ida  was  only  sixteen." 

"  My  age !"  she  exclaimed,  in  aatwnisbsMnt 

**  Yes,  by  Jove  1  you  are  sixteen ;  but  my  sister  Ida 
looked  much  more  of  a  woman.  She  bad  me  end  of  ofiTers  ; 
but  my  motiier  knew  that  St  J<dm  wonld  -eomB  on  at  the 
end,  so  she  kept  Ida  free." 

"It  was  lucky  your  sister  didn't  care  for  any  of  tbo 
others,"  Ella  suggested,  timidly. 

**  She  did,  though  ;  she  was  an  awful  goose  about  one 
fellow,  Bartie  Priel ;  but  he  hadn't  the  requisite.  The  beet 
of  tiie  joke  is,  that  he's  St  John's  cousin,  and  introduced 
St  John  to  Ida ;  he  thought "  (tiie  boy  paused  and  laughed 
lightly  at  the  absurdity  of  it) — **  he  thought  that  Ida  would 
win  old  St  John's  liking,  and  get  him  to  give  Bartie 
something  good  ;  but  Ida  won  more  than  old  fit  Jobn'a 
liking—tScub  won  the  title  and  coronet" 

•'And  his  heart?" 
<r  <«  ]^  heart  1  I  don't  know  about  that    He's  popularly- 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  heart  thirty  yeaa  ago  to  my 
mother." 

''Then  he  must  be  quite  old,"  Ella  questioned,  m 
angry  surprise.  ''Tell  me,  Bemhard,  ie  he  quite  old  nad 
gray?" 

"  Of  course  he  is.    He's  flffy,  and  Ida's  eighteea." 

•'Poor  thing  1"  EUa  ejaculated,  with  honest  pilgr. 

"  Very  few  people  call  Lady  St  John  '  poor  thliiQ^*  X 
can  tell  you,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "  She's  the  leader  of 
the  best  coterie  in  town." 

"Poor  Mr.  Bartie  Friel  1"  ahe  then  said,  softly. 

The  boy's  face  clouded. 

"  Bartie  Friel  is " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  she  asked,  with  interest  : 

•"Is 'what?" 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  can't  tell  you.  Pet  Something  yon 
ought  not  to  hear  until  you're  a  fashionable  ladj,**  lio 
added,  half  sneeringly  ;  then  he  ended  by  saying  :  **  £Le*a 
not  half  such  a  good  fellow  as  old  St  John,  after  alL" 

They  were  summoned  to  luncheon  soon  after  tfaiai,  su[id 
Ella  went  in  dreamily,  her  head  being  full  of  ftdni 
lines  of  the  romance  in  real  life  of  which  Bemhard'a 
Ida  was  the  heroine. 
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The  dining-room  of  that  piotoNsque  Tioarage  wm  as 
drearj  an  apartment  as  drab  fnmitore  and  dingj-papered 
oralis  oonkl  make  it  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  tho 
room,  too,  by  throwing  garlands  of  Frenoh  honejsuokie 
and  blush  roses  half  across  the  lattioe  windows.  And 
through  these  floral  shades  the  sunbeams  fell  in  flicker- 
inglj — in  the  dancing,  ghioeful  way  in  which  sunbeams  do 
play  through  leaves.  But,  alas  I  all  beauty  and  grace 
came  to  an  end  here.  The  coarse,  crude,  time-worn,  chil- 
dren-torn furniture  could  not  be  beautified  even  by  the 
Bunbeams. 

We  aie  so  apt  to  accuse  the  mistress  of  a  house  with 
*' want  of  taste,"  if  her  household  surroundings  are  ugly 
and  stiff  and  soiled.  But  how  can  a  woman  with  an  empty 
purse  and  full  hands  drape  windows  artistically,  and  polish 
up  her  household  gods  perpetually  ? 

Poor  Mrs.  Langton  had  not  solved  the  difficult  question 
of  how  this  was  to  be  done.  She  had  seen  things  fade  and 
Cprow  more  and  more  dilapidated  year  by  year,  and  she 
had  made  strenuous  effbrts  to  repair  them. 

But  repairing  is  not  replacing,  and  things  had  been 
meagre  eren  at  the  beginning,  so  now  it  was  but  a  small 
"Wonder  that  an  air  of  dull  though  decent  poverty  should 
jreig^  over  everything  inside  the  house. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  But  with  daughters  who  were  grown 
up,  should  the  care  of  beautifying,  or  attempting  to  beau- 
tify, the  hopelessly  unbeautiful,  have  been  left  with  the 
already  overworked  mother  and  manager  ?*'  The  answer 
is  simply  this  :  The  two  elder  girls  were  winning  their 
own  way  in  the  world  as  governesses.  And  Ella*s  educa- 
tion was  incomplete,  and  she  was  only  sixteen. 

Truth  to  tell,  Ella  had  never  troubled  her  handsome 
little  head  about  any  of  the  shortcomings  of  her  home  be- 
fore this  awakening  day.  But  now,  when  she  sat  down  to 
luncheon,  something  about  the  arrangement  of  the  table 
— something  about  the  dinginess  of  the  room,  something 
about  the  aspect  of  everything,  struck  her  as  being  sordid, 
and  utterly  inharmonious — utterly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  refinement  there  was  in  Bemhard  Annesleigh's  atmo- 
sphere. 

Her  meditation  on  this  subject  was  put  to  flight 
abruptly. 

Her  father  spoke  in  agitated  tones — the  tones  his  poor 
wife  so  well  knew  portended  fresh  anxiety,  fresh  strug- 
gles, fresh  combats  with  poverty. 

*^  Bemhard,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady  Annesleigh 
this  morning,"  Mr.  Langton  began.  "  She  thinks  that  the 
sooner  you  go  to  Oxford  the  better." 

Mr.  Langton's  voice  trembled  ominously. 

Bemhard*8  going  to  Oxford  meant  the  direct  loss  of 
three  hundred  a  year  to  the  poor,  overtasked  vicar  of 
Elmham. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  here  all  that  was  said  and 
done,  and  thought  and  felt,  after  the  keyno^  of  separation 
was  struck. 

In  the  midst  of  the  boy's  natural  delight  in  the  pro> 
posed  change,  there  crept  a  pang  of  regret  at  the  inevita- 
ble parting  with  Ella. 

Pleasure  and  sorrow  were  delicately  blended  in  his 
heart,  and  they  filled  the  situation  with  emotional  interest, 
that  was  a  new  sensation  to  him.  But  in  Ella's  heart,  it 
was  all  pure  sorrow,  unmixed  with  the  lightest  shade  of 
pleasura 

He  was  leaving  her,  but  he  was  going  to  Oxford — going 
to  be  a  man,  going  to  begin  life ;  and  in  these  facts  he 
found  compensation  for  leaving  her.  But  she  only  felt 
that  ahe  was  losing  him.  For  her  there  was  no  compensa- 
tion either  in  the  present  or  the  future.  Bemhard  was 
going  away  t 


With  the  unselfishness  of  a  girl's  fint  love,  ahe  never 
once  thought  of  ensuring  him  ever  so  slightly  for  not 
feeling  this  approaohing  separation  even  as  she  fdt  it 

It  was  natural,  she  thought,  that  boys  should  long  for 
and  revel  in  the  commencement  of  their  emancipation  from 
the  trammels  of  their  boyhood. 

Espeoially  was  it  natural  that  Bemhard  should  do  sou 
Light  as  her  father's  rule  over  the  lad  was,  still  it  was 
rule,  and  Bemhard  waa  bom  to  be  free,  if  ever  human 
being  was  so. 

Thus  she  reasoned  uid  argued  with  herself  against 
her  regret  at  his  going,  and  went  on  regretting  just  the 
same. 

The  positive  difEiarence  in  the  household  anaogements^ 
which  would  be  necessitated  by  the  loss  of  that  sum  which 
Bemhard  represented  to  her  mother,  never  ocourred  to 
EUa. 

She  was  too  young  and  loving  to  cumber  hersdf  with 
domestic  cares,  or  take  thought  for  the  morrow  of  do- 
mestic life. 

It  did  not  strike  Bemhard  that  he  ought  to  say  som^i 
thing  more  definite  than  he  had  said  to  the  girl,  whoso 
whole  horizon  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  his  de* 
parture. 

The  lad  meant  loyally  and  lovingly,  and  so,  when  he 
kitoed  her  on  the  lips,  and  put  a  little  twisted  gold  ring 
on  her  finger,  he  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
needfuL  • 

When  the  time  oame  for  fellows  of  his  order  to  marry, 
he  should  marry  Ella ;  meanwhile,  it  was  useless  to  talk 
about  it  And  Ella  unconsciously  relied  upon  the  fidel- 
ity he  did  not  pledge ;  but  still  thought  far  more  impa* 
tiently  of  that  "  meanwhile  "  than  he  did. 

So  the  day  came  for  them  to  say  good-by,  and  the  bov 
went  out  into  the  world,  where  a  thousand  fresh  interests 
sprang  up  like  flowers  in  hif;  path,  making  it  beautifnL 
And  Ella  went  about  the  old  vicarage-house  and  gardens, 
and  found  the  days  very  long  and  eventless,  now  that 
there  was  no  Bemhard  to  enliven  them. 

Lady  Annesleigh  wrote  a  courteous  letter  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton, thanking  him  for  the  care  and  attention  he  had 
bestowed  upon  her  son.  And  Bemhard  himself  wrote  a 
note  to  Ella,  during  his  first  term— a  letter  which  the  girl 
prized  next  to  her  twisted  gold  ring,  though  there  waa 
little  in  it  save  accounts  of  his  feats  on  the  river,  and  the 
prowess  of  a  certain  well-pedigreed  puppy. 

She  answered  it  with  all  the  hearty  sympathy,  all  the 
frank  confidence  of  a  child. 

And  then  it  ended. 

Gradually  the  old  vicarage-house,  and  all  the  oooupanlfl 
of  it,  faded  from  his  mind.  Life  was  full  of  bright  promise 
for  him,  and  he  had  no  time  to  look  back. 

He  finished  his  college  career  with  more  than  credit 
He  was  a  touch  more  than  clever,  and  his  impetuosity 
stood  him  instead  of  perseverance,  and  carried  ^i"^  well 
on  the  road  he  had  chosen.  ■•*      -^ 

By  the  time  he  was  five-and-twenty,  he  had  done  such 
good  service  to  Government,  by  the  subtlety  and  skill 
with  which  he  had  carried  through  a  delicate  negotiation, 
that  Government  recognized  his  claims  magnificently,  anA 
gave  him  a  good  home  appointment  — 

Bemhard  Annesleigh  had  made  his  mark,  and  the  mothers 
of  daughters  regarded  him  kindly. 

The  years  had  flown  with  him— the  seven  years  sfaioe  he 
had  said  good-by  to  Ella  Langton.  But  they  had  not 
fiown  with  her.     They  had  dragged  along  wearily. 

The  first  three  were  peaceful  enough,  though  they  wese 
burdened  by  dullness  and  poverty  and  illness.  StiU  they 
were  spent  in  her  own  home,  among  her  loved  "own*" 
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He  apoka  to  hor'ol  bar  mat- 
tea,  of  ttuMQ  who  had  tnined 
Itar  Toioc^  diaooanuiDg  about 
thorn  wad  «,it  I  InteUigGoUr. 
Hiat  Tidoo  nmindoA  Um  ot  a 
qoeeo  of  Bongwhomjhe  had 
hsBid  in  ^aona,  and  ha 
"aawvt  totgot  a  touw^"  he 
aaid.  "  Wotdd  ahe  ling  again  ? 
He  would  like  to  remember 
hen." 

How  diaar  be  was  to  Imt,  in 
■pita  of  all  bia  omel.iinooa- 
■oionfaieaa  I  How  deaperately 
dear  I  How  she  bated  I^dj 
AnnealejAb  for  coming  np  just 
then,  and  putting  bar  band 
on  her  son'a  arm,  and  telling 
him  that  she  mnat  "take Mm 
aw^."  How  abe  enTied  the 
mother— bow  tahe  loved  the 
■obI  I 

"I  am  tc  hear  one'  more 
amg,  and  then  I  am  at  ^onr 
■errioa,  mother.  Ton  will 
sing  agun,  will  70a  not  ?"  he 
pleaded.  And  Ladf  Annea- 
leigb  baoked  bia  reqnest  with : 

"It  waa  Baking  too  modi, 
but  do  (" 

Sbe  oonld  not  resist  the 
impulse.  Before  ber,  as  sbe 
battled  with  it  for  an  instant 
toee  the  soene,  and  the  aotora 
ID  it  Tbe  day  that  waa  full 
of  all  Summer  gtor;,  warmth, 
Bwaetneaa,  and  light  That 
T«lTet  lawn,  and  weeping- 
willow,  and  roaa-oorered  yioai- 
age,  and  the  si^endid  boy- 
luK>  to  whom  abe  bad  reed 
Kaed'a  poama.  She  oould 
not  reaist  the  impulse.    Gome 


what   would,    ha   ahoold   ba 
reminded  of  it  too. 

And  so,  whaa  her  pearlj 
notea,  in  all  their  puii^  and 
oleamess,  next  smote  bis  aara. 
tbej  fall  on  the  worda  : 
."  We  wen  ohltdien  together  I  Ob, 
brighter  tbsii  mine 

Are  tbe  eyes  that  are  looking 
their  Lots  on  yoa  now." 
And,  afta  one  eager,  gasping 
gLmoa,  be  ezolidmed : 

"  Wlv.  ifa  Ell*-EIla  Lang, 
ton  V  and  her  song  was  at  an 
end. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  bam 
to  reeord  that  as  she  was  le- 
vealed  to  him,  so  bis  lore  for 
ber  returned  without  dela;. 
But  mine  la  a  tme  tale,  and, 


to  m7  own  pleasure  in  any 
Buoh  way. 

"And  the  Ohlldren  said,  as  thav  elcMr  diew,  ,*■.  ^   »«Wni«^   {>«.  I* 

Tls  soma  wttob  that  la  alesTb^  the  bisok  night  thnngfa.'*  Mmiied  bar  unmansalT,  and. 
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remembered  that,  even  in  her  girlhood,  she  had  not  been 
gawky  after  the  manner  of  girls.  Bat  he  entirely  forgot 
that  he  had  loved  her  then,  or  that  he  had  acted  in  saoh  a 
way  as  to  teaoh  her  to  loye  him. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  that  high  mis- 
demeanor in  social  life — a  scene.  His  self-possession  was 
8o  perfect,  so  natural,  that  Ella  at  once  recovered  her  own. 
True,  she  ceased  singing  the  instant  he  exclaimed,  "Why, 
it's  Ella— Ella  Langton  1**  but  even  his  mother  conld  find 
no  ianlt  with  the  slow,  sweet  smile,  and  very  gentle  inclin- 
ation of  the  head  with  which  the  clever  companion  greeted 
her  father's  former  pupil, 

•<Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  mother,"  he  said,  at 
cmoe. 

And  then  Ella  found  herself  made  known  to  Lady  An- 
nealeigh,  who  complimented  her  on  the  possession  of  a 
charming  voice. 

He  did  not  notice  the  ring.  As  soon  as  she  realized 
that  he  was  absolutely  without  recollection  of  what  she 
had  supposed  them  to  be  to  one  an  other,  Ella  took  care 
that  he  should  not  see  it^  8he  slipped  on  her  glove,  and 
when  that  was  on,  she  felt  safer. 

But  she  need  have  had  no  fear.  He  had  forgotten  the 
episode  of  the  ring,  as  utterly  as  he  had  forgotten  the 
words  he  had  spoken  when  she  read  the  poem  under  Uie 
willow-tree  years  ago— the  same  poem  she  had  sung  to- 
night 

Presently  he  asked  for  her  father,  and  Ella  had  to  ice 
herself  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  down,  as  she  replied 
that  he  was  dead. 

He  admired  her  very  much.  It  waa  quite  a  treat  to 
meet  with  that  genuine  golden  hair  in  conjunction  with 
such  intensely  violet  eyes.  She  was  altogether  <<good 
form,  too,"  he  told  himself,  and  he  lazily  wondered  if  she 
were  married  ?  She  had  not  corrected  him  when  he  in- 
troduced her  to  his  mother  as  <'  Miss  Langton"  ;  but  that 
might  be  solely  due  to  the  fact  of  her  having  lived  long 
enough  in  the  world  to  have  discovered  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  correct  any  one  for  anything. 

She  was  dressed  well,  too.  Bembard  liked  women  who 
dressed  well  He  recalled  a  vision  of  her  in  old  days, 
climbing  up  a  tree  to  get  apples  for  him,  in  a  torn  dress 
and  a  ragged  garden-hat 

"  Are  you  living  in  town  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  living  here  with  Mrs.  Ohalons — and  I  must  go 
and  attend  to  some  of  my  duties,"  she  said,  rising,  and 
smiling  at  him  just  as  composedly  as  if  her  heart  had  not 
bean  fearfully  nigh  to  breaking  with  revived  love  and 
bitter  disappointment  She  had  pictured  meeting  him 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  never  like  this — ^never  like  this. 

He  turned  to  his  mother  as  Ella  crossed  the  room. 

*'  She  must  have  made  a  sensation  when  she  came  out," 
he  remarked. 

**  VLj  dear  Bemhard,  '  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely 
tall,  and  most  divinely  fair,*  as  she  is,  she  has  never  come 
out  or  made  a  sensation,  as  you  seem  to  think.  She  is 
and  has  been  a  governess  or  oompanion  aU  her  life,  I  sup- 
pose.   But  she  is  really  a  beautiful  woman." 

**  Magnificent  I  I  was  in  hopes  she  was  married,  that  I 
might  have  seen  more  of  her.  She  used  to  be  a  clever 
girl,  I  remember." 

Then  tiiere  was  a  fresh  airivaL  Lovely  Lady  St  John, 
the  leader  of  the  wildest,  gayest,  most  daring  set  in  town, 
entered,  and  in  another  minute  a  smile  flashed  round  the 
friendly  drde  as  Bartie  Friel  lounged  in. 

Of  all  obnoxious  spectacles  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  this 
one  of  her  reckless  infatuation  was  the  most  obnoxious  to 
Ijkdy  St  John's  brother.  He  was  fond  of  her,  proud  of 
lier  beautv.  well  indined  to  believe  that  there  was»  as  she 


used  to  assure  him«  "no. harm"  in  her  intimacy  with 
"poor  Bartie." 

But  he  could  not  endure  the  looks  that  were  looked 
about  the  a£Gur.  And  in  exact  proportion  as  he  loved  hiff 
sister,  he  loathed  Bartie  FrieL 

So  now,  with  a  sterner  face  .than  Lady  St  John's  as- 
persers  cared  to  smile  into,  he  proceeded  to  take  leave  of 
his  hostess,  and  bow  himself  out  of  the  room.  As  he  was 
doing  this,  he  heard  the  man  he  most  disliked  in  the 
world — the  man  who  was  callously  compromising  Ida,  ask  : 

*'  Who  is  that  with  the  jet  in  her  hair  ?  The  loveliest 
woman  out  I"  and  as  Bemhard  heard  this,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  not  said  good-by  to  "  the  loveliest  woman 
out,"  who  was  no  other  than  his  old  friend  and  playfellow^ 
Ella  Langton. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  her,  and  some  little  delay 
being  caused  by  the  increasing  crowd,  by  the  time  he 
reached  her  side  Bartie  Friel  was  aigaging  her  in  conver- 
sation. 

A  sharp,  angry  spasm  of  annoyanoe — ^he  could  not  define 
the  cause  of  it— seized  Bemhard  Annesleigh,  and  he  turned 
away  and  left  the  house  without  giving  another  word  to 
Ella. 

Well,  it  was  over,  and  it  was  over  without  her  having 
derogated  from  her  feminine  dignity  at  all.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  this,  but  the  dubioua 
satisfaction  was  not  balanced  altogether  by  the  keen  an- 
guish she  felt  at  that  utter  f orgetfulness  of  his. 

"After  this,  I  can  never  wear  his  ring  again,"  she 
thought,  and  she  tried  to  take  it  ofL  That  ring  had  been 
given  to  heras  a  pledge,  and  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
gnrenit 

That  night  the  ring  and  his  one  letter  were  packed  up- 
together  and  carefully  put  aside.  She  oould  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  destroy  them,  though  something  told  her  it 
would  be  better  to  do  so.  But  <<  just  a  little  longer,"  she 
pleaded  with  this  instinct  of  hers.  And  so  <<  just  a  little 
longer"  she  kept  them. 

Mrs.  Ohalons  prided  herself  upon  **  living  in  a  whirL" 
She  went  everywhere  and  received  every  one^  and  so  Ella 
— her  beautiful  companion — was  very  mueh  before  the 
eyes  of  that  portion  of  the  world  who  constituted  Mrs. 
Ghalons's  "  set "  at  this  juncture* 

Further,  Mrs.  Chalons  had  <*  no  prejudices,"  she  was 
fond  of  averring,  and  so  Bartie  Friel,  who  was  rather  a 
black  sheep  by  this  time,  received  a  warm  welcome  when- 
ever he  chose  to  come  to  the  house. 

He  was  a  black  sheep,  but  he  was  a  marvelously  attract- 
ive one,  and  so  people  talked  about  him,  and  about  what 
he  was  doing  and  what  he  might  be  expected  to  do. 

£[is  admiration  for  Miss  Langton  did  not  remain  a  secret 
very  long.  Every  one  heard  of  it  Among  others.  Lady 
St  John  and  Bemhard  Annesleigh.  And  the  hearing 
caused  the  woman  agony,  and  put  the  man  in  a  passion. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  every  one  is  afflicted 
with  that  baleful  thing — a  too  communicative  friend.  At 
any  rate,  Lady  St  John  was  so  afflicted,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened one  day,  when  Bemhard  was  quietly  having  a  cup 
of  afternoon  tea  with  his  sister,  that  they  learnt  from  the 
lips  of  this  friend  that  '<Mr.  Bartie  Friel  was  positively 
going  to  marry  that  Miss  Langton  who  lived  with  Mrs. 
Ohalona" 

Lady  St  John  received  the  tidings  with  the  utmost 
9(mgfhM. 

<*Is  he  r  she  asked,  indifferently ;  and  the  frioid  re- 
plied in  a  friendly  manner : 

"  Tee.    I  wonder  he  has  not  told  you.** 

What  could  the  *< married  woman"  do  but  acquiesce  b* 
that  wonder  faintly  ? 
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•*^Bartie  Friel  many  that  girl  I*'  Bemhaid  Annealaigli 
ezdaimed,  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Ida.  "She 
shaDknow  whai  he  is  beloie  she's  a  day  older.  Why,  she's 
AgoodgirL  The  fsUowwoiild  shook  her  out  of  her  life  or 
her  reason.'* 

"Oh,  Bernhardt  spare  himT  she  mnttered ;  "don't 
malign  him." 

Bernhard  scowled. 

••Then  spare  me,*'  she  pleaded,  in  a  lower  yoice.  "I 
know  how  yon  blame  him,  but  spare  me ;  let  him  many 
ber  if  he  lores  her ;"  and  then  she  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

He  wonld  make  no  promise,  bnt  went  away  from  her, 
fMing  sorely  distressed.     Was  she  not  his  own  sister  ? 

•'Poor  girl,"  he  thonght,  bitterly ;  and  then  he  remem- 
bered the.  other  one. 

At  leasti  he  would  go  and  hear  from  Ella  Langton  her- 
self if  there  was  any  truth  in  this  yile  report  He  could 
not  help  calling  it  a  "  Tile  report,"  as  he  reflected  on  some 
portions  of  Bertie's  career^  and  contrasted  them  with  all  he 
knew  of  Ella. 

••  Why,  I  was  in  love  with  her  m^^saST  when  I  waa  a  lad," 
ha  thonght ;  and  he  wondered  if  £iU  marreled  anything 
about  that  1 

An  hour  later  he  was  inquiring  for  Mi» Langton  at  Mrs. 
Ohalons's  door,  and  hearing  that  she  wonld  recelTe  him. 

She  was  quite  as  composed  as  on  the  oooaaion  of  their 
meeting  that  night,  which  has  been  narrated  quite  as 
composed  and  quite  as  beautifuL  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  become  a  prey  to  a  fellow  like  Bartie  FrieL 

••On  the  score  of  old  friendship,  I  am  going  to  presume 
greatly  with  you.  Miss  Langton,"  he  began. 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

*'  Haven't  you  forgotten  the  old  friendship  yet  ?  What 
A  wonderful  memory  1" 

•'I  have  not  forgotten  the  old  friendship,  indeed,**  he 
replied,  gently ;  "  it  prompts  me  to  say  something  that 
you  may  not  like  to  hear." 

He  paused,  and  her  treacherous  heart  began  to  beal 
But  she  was  mistress  of  herself.  His  ring  and  his  letter 
^irere  nestling  in  her  bosom  all  the  while !  And  he  could 
coolly  speak  of  old  "  friendship." 

••Men  differ  from  women  with  a  vengeance,"  she 
thought ;  "  he  has  kissed  me,  and  he  asks  if  I  have  forgot- 
ten our  old  friendship." 

•  ••They  say  you  are  going  to  marry  a  man  of  whom  you 
can  know  yery  little,"  he  began,  softly,  and  her  face  and 
lieart  grew  like  stone  ;  •'  tell  me,  is  this  true  ?" 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  thought : 

••  SbB  is  resenting  my  interference ;  she  has  forgotten 
liow  fond. I  was  of  her  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  she  looks 
iqion  this  as  mere  impertinence." 

Kenring  himself  to  the  task  by  the  thought  of  all  he 
knew  about  Bartie  Friel,  and  all  he  feared  about  Bartie 
Frid,  he  resolved  : 

^'  fie  shall  never  have  her.  The  splendid  ereatnre,  ahe 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  a  worn-out  rovifs  wife  ;" 
and  be  apoke,  wanning  with  his  words :  "  You're  aston- 
ished at  my  presumption  in  interfering.  I  feel  sore  of 
that^  But,  Ella,  I  can't  forget  the  old  days  when  we  were 
diildren  together.    Oan  you  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  down  lower,  aad  he  eo«dd  not  see  her 
eyes ;  bnt  he  went  on  i 

"You  have  forgotten  a  gnat  deal,  EOa;  but  I  will  re- 
mind ypn,  and  then  you  will  feek  that  it  is  more  than  mere 
friendly  interest  that  prompts  me  to  interfere."  Memory 
jogged  him  at  this  juncture,  and  he  ipant  on,  glibly: 

Ton  may  have  forgotten  how  I  loved  you,  darling " 

••  Have  not  you  been  the  one  to  forget  ?** 

••On  my  faith,  no;  not  now,  when  I  see  you  again,"  he 
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protested,  ardently ;  and  then,  as  he  olasped  her  in  his 
arms,  she  showed  him  the  ring  and  the  letter^  and  sang 
the  last  line  of  that  reuniting  song: 

"  Let  us  be  what  we  were  long  ago-long  ago." 


WHAT  THE  CHIMNEY  SANa 
By  Brxt  Harti; 

Qvmi  tta  ohimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
And  the  Woman  stopped,  as  her  babe  she  tossed. 
And  thought  of  the  one  she  had  long  sinee  lost. 
And  said,  as  her  tear-drops  back  she  forced, 
I  hate  the  wind  in  the  chimney.^' 
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Over  the  chimney  the  nlght-wlnd  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 

And  the  Ghlldien  said,  as  they  closer  drew, 

"  Tia  some  witch  that  is  oleaving  the  black  ni^^t 

throQgh^ 
*TIs  a  fatry  trompet  that  just  then  blew. 
And  we  fear  the  wind  in  the  ohlmney.**- 

Ovar  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  ohanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
And  the  ICan,  as  he  sat  on  his  hearth  below, 
Said  to  himself, "  It  will  sorely  snow, . 
And  foal  is  dear,  and  wages  low. 

And  m  stop  the  leak  in  the  chimney." 

Of«r  the  chiffluey  the  nlght-wlnd  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
Bnt  the  Poet  listened  and  smiled,  for  he 
Was  Man,  and  Woman,  and  Ohild--all  three. 
And  said,  "  It  is  Ood's  own  harmony. 
This  wind  we  hear  in  the  chimney/' 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "KENT." 

The  Kent  East  Indiaman,  Captain  Henry  Cobb,  a  fine 
new  ahip  of  1,350  tons,  left  the  Downs  on  her  voyage  to 
Bengal  and  China  on  the  19th  of  February^  1825,  having 
on  board  651  persons,  consisting  of  344  soldiers  of  the 
31st  Begiment»  with  20  officers,  43  women,  and  66  chil- 
dren, private  passengers  to  the  number  of  20,  and  a  crew, 
including  officers,  of  148  men. 

The  vessel  bore  down  the  Channel  with  a  fine  breeze 
from  the  northeast^  and  losing  sight  of  the  English  coast 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  entered  on  the  Atlantia  On 
the  28th,  when  in  latitude  47^  80'  north  and  longitude  10^ 
west,  she  was  met  by  a  violent  gale,  which  continued  in- 
creasing, and  compelled  her,  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  lie 
to  under  a  triple-reefed  main-top  sail  only.  Being  partly 
laden  with  shot  and  shell,  the  ship  rolled  heavily,  dashing 
about  the  contents  of  the  cuddy,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of 
the  passengers. 

Shortly  before  noon,  one  of  the  officers  went  below,  and 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  spirit-cask  which  had  got 
adrift,  stove  the  cask,  and  set  the  spirits  on  fire.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  after-hold  was  in 
flames ;  and  though  every  exertion  was  made,  both  by 
soldiers  and  sailors,  to  subdue  the  fire  by  pumping,  by 
pouring  in  water,  and  by  the  application  of  wet  sails,  it 
spread  r^idly,  and  soon  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  issn- 
ing  from  all  the  four  hatchways  at  once.  Seeing  the 
imminence  of  the  peril.  Captain  Cobb  ordered  the  lower 
decks  to  be  scuttled,  the  combings  of  the  hatchways  to 
be  cut,  and  the  lower  ports  to  be  opened.  So  instantane* 
ously  were  these  orders  obeyed,  that  some  of  the  sick  sol- 
diers lying  below,  one  woman  and  several  children  were 
drowned  before  they  had  time  even  to  endeavor  to  escape, 
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mad  othen  wero  anffooated  hj 
theimoka.  Tha  water  obecked 
tha  flames,  bat  the  abip  ba- 
oame  watex^losged  before  tha 
porta  ooold  be  again  oloaed. 

A  heart  -  Tending  soene  en- 
aned.  From  aix  to  aavon  Imn- 
dt«d  human  beinga  orowded 
the  npper  deok,  and  nearlj 
the  whc^  were  ia  a  state  of 
indeaoribable  oonfotion  and 
terror.  Some  staggored  Irom 
thur  bertha  nearly  naked ; 
Bome,  panio-atrioken  and  re- 
dnoed  to  a  oonditicm  of  stnpid 
Inaenalbilitr,  gaud  Taoantly 
■round  ;  uid  others,  despair- 
ing, shrieked  aload  for  aid ; 
while  a  nomber  of  older 
aoldiara  and  sailora  seated 
themaelves  doggedl;f  otst  the 
magazine,  with  the  expreaaed 
vieh  for  a  apeedj  termination 
of  their  soflbrlngik.  Soma  rnok 
ontbelrkitew  In  tUent  prater. 


HeoDwhila  the  wbtob  beat 
fnrioiulj  againat  the  ahip,  and 
in  taut  of  the  he«T7  Inidus 
whioh  she  mode,  the  binnaola 
wae  wrenohed  from  its  futan- 
inga,  and  the  whole  apperatna 
of    tlie    oompaaa    dashed    to 

.  pieoea  on  the  deok — an  aod- 
daot  of  most  ominons  import 
to  some  of  thoee  who  wit- 
nessed it.  At  tliis  moment  Mr. 
^niompaon,  the  fonrth  mate, 
sent  a  man  to  the  fore-top  to 
look  out  for  a  saiL  As  all  ajea 
were  watohing  him  with  nn- 
apeakable  anxie^,  the  aaite 
waved  his  hat,  and  anng  ont : 
"i.  Bail  on  the  lee-bow  T-— a 
cry  whioh  lightened  ererf 
heerl^  and  was  responded  to 
b;  three  oheets  from  the 
deok.  tip  flew  the  flags  of 
diatress,  and  the  next  moment 
the  minnte  -  gna  was  flred, 
while  the  Kent,  with  aU  the 
sail  she  oonld  aafelf  make, 
bore  down  upon  the  stranger. 
From  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  gale^ 
the  gtms  were  not  beard ;  bat 
the  dense  amoka  from  the 
bnning  ship  told  her  sod  tale, 
and  in  a  few  minntea  the 
stranger  was  seen  hoisting 
British  colors,  and  onwding 
on  her  eanrss  to  hasten  to 
their  relleL  She  proved  to 
be  the  brig  Cambria,  Captain 
Cook,  bound  to  Vera  Oniz, 
and  hanng  on  board  twen^ 
or  thirty  Cornish  miners        ' 

'  Captain  Cobb,  Colonel  Fe«- 
ron,  oonimanding  offioer  of  the 
troops,  and  Major  Macgregor 
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of  4hs  Slat,  now  «otiniltod  oo  th«  niinoMiij  pnpantionB  I  had  left  the  Teawl ;  an  order  whioh  in  the  tetrult  hq^ 
tat  getting  ont  the  boato ;  and  it  waa  zesqlTod  that  the  pilj  ivored  enperflnons,  owing  to  the  geaenl  Bahoidiaa- 
offiom  duntld  mora  off  "  in  fonoal  oidet ''—  the  jonng- 1  ti<m  and  diaaitJine  that  prevailed,  . 


eat  flnt    Orden  mre  iamed  at  the  Mtne  time  b^  the  |     The  oatter  wai  now  got  ttaAj,  and  the  ladf  p 

ocAonel,  that  an^  nun  should  be  'ont  down  irtio  ahonld    with  as  manr  of  the  aoldien'  wivea  and  iduldnn  aa  aha 

date  to  enter  the  boata  before  the  women  and  ohildien  j  would  omUn,  were  pat  into  her,  and  ahe  waa  lowered 
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She  reached  the  CwnbHa^  and,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of 
the  husbands  and  fathers  who  vatohed  her  course,  depos- 
ited her  precious  cargo  in  safety. 

As  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  heayy  sea,  for  the 
boats  from  the  Cambria  to  come  alongside  the  ReiUf  the 
remaining  women  and  children  had  to  be  tied  together,  and 
lowered  by  ropes  from  the  stem.  Mimj  of  the  younger 
<^iildren  were^  however,  drowned  before  reaching  the 
boat&  Seeing  this,  some  of  the  soldiers,  hoping  to  save 
their  children,  leaped  with  them  into  the  sea,  and  per- 
ished in  the  attempt  to  swim  to  the  boats. 

As  the  fire  was  extending,  Oaptain  Cobb  and  Oolonel 
Fearon  grew  more  and  more  anxious  to  get  their  men  away 
from  the  wireck.  To  accelerate  the  transport,  a  rope  was 
suspended  from  the  head  of  the  spanker-boom,  and  tho 
men  were  diridcted  to  slide  from  it  into  the  boats.  Many, 
in  preference,  chose  to  leap  from  the  stem  windows,  and 
trust  to  swimming  or  to  the  assistance  of  rafts  made  of 
hencoops,  which  had  been  lowered  to  form  a  kind  of  com- 
munication with  the  boats. 

It  was  not  until  evening  that  the  officers  of  the  81st 
began  to  leave  the  ship,  with  their  several  parties  of 
soldiers,  in  the  boats.  Throughout  the  day,  they  had  set 
the  example  of  discipline  and  coolness,  one  and  all  of 
them  emulating  the  conduct  of  their  colonel^  and  acting 
under  his  orders  with  the  same  cheerful  promptitude  as  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

Before  darkness  set  in,  most  of  the  sailors  had  left  the 
ship,  and  now  the  soldiersy  in  order  that  they  might  be 
distinguished  in  the  gloom,  bound  pieces  of  white  linen 
alK>ut  their  heads  ere  committing  themselves  to  the  water. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'dock  the  Kent  had  settled  so 
low  in  the  water,  that  it  was  evident  she  could  not  float 
for  many  hours  longer.  The  remaining  soldiers  hesitated 
in  the  darkness  to  commit  themselves  to  the  rope  hanging 
from  the  boom ;  and  Oaptain  Opbb,  unable  either  by 
threats  or  persuasions  to  induce  them  to  proceed,  was  com- 
pelled, with  the  remaining  officers  of  the  Slst,  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  It  was  not  until  the  guns  were  heard 
exploding  in  tiie  hold,  and  after  every  argument  had  been 
tried  in  vain  to  rouse  the  poor  fellows,  who  seemed  strack 
dumb  and  p6werless  with  dismay,  to  make  one  effort  for 
their  preservation,  that  the  gallant  captain  let  himself 
down  into  the  boat,  having  first  seen  the  officers  of  the 
Slst,  who  so  nobly  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  accomplish 
the  perilous  desceni  In  doing  this,  Oolonel  Fearon  had 
a  hair*s-breadth  escape  from  death,  being  several  times 
dashed  by  the  waves  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  once 
drawn  oompletdy  under  it,  and  only  drawn  into  it  at  last 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  dreadfully  bruised  and  almost 
senseless.  Not  long  afterward  th^  flames  burst  forth  from 
the  stem  windows^  and  all  further  escape  by  the  boats  was 
cut  ofL  Some  twenty  of  the  soldiers  yet  remained  in  the 
chains  and  rigging,  too  panioHstricken  to  do  aught  for 
their  own  safety,  while  some  few  wretched  individuals 
were  below,  senseless  with  drink. 

Soon  after  the  last  boat  reached  the  Cambria,  the  flames 
which  had  spread  along  the  upper  deck  and  poop  of  the 
Kent  ascended  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  masts 
and  rigging,  forming  one  general  conflagration  that  illu- 
minated the  heavens  to  an  immense  distance,  and  was 
strongly  reflected  on  several  objects  on  board  the  brig. 
At  leng^,  the  flre  having  communicated  to  the  magazine, 
the  long-threatened  explosion  was  seen,  and  the  blazing 
fragments  of  the  once  magnificent  Kent  yfret^  instantly 
hurled,  like  so  many  rockets,  high  into  the  air ;  leaving, 
in  the  comparative  darkness  that  succeeded,  the  deathful 
scene  of  that  disastrous  day  floating  before  tho  mind  like 
some  feverish  dream. 


TYROL  AND  THE  TYROLESE, 

By  W.  Sston. 

Cite  Summer  evening,  in  the  year  1878, 1  found  myself 
standing  on  Maximilian  Bridge,  the  newest  and  finest  of 
the  bridges  which  span  the  Kiver  Isar,  in  Munich.  Be- 
side me,  leaning  against  the  stone  parapet,  was  my  friend. 
John  Upton,  a  talented  art-etudent  from  Australia,  and 
we  were  both  watching  a  raft  which  floated  swiftly  toward 
us. 

"  How  skillfully  that  man  and  woman  guide  it  through 
the  rapids,"  I  said.  "And  by  the  feathers  in  their  hats, 
and  splendid  physique,  I  know  that  they  are  Tyrolese." 

*'  Ay,  they  come  from  those  shining  mountains  which  I 
long  so  much  to  visit,"  answered  Upton,  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  darting,  plunging  raft,  to  the  far-off,  snow- 
crowned  peaks  of  the  Tyrol,  flaming  in  the  sunshine. 

On  the  spot  we  agreed  to  spend  our  holiday  in  that  ro- 
mantic country,  and  accordingly,  two  days  later,  we  set 
ofl^  each  carrying  an  alpenstock — a  long  and  strong  staff* 
sharpened  at  one  end  with  iron— and  an  extra  pair  of 
shoes. 

Up  along  the  banks  of  the^Isar  we  tradged,  following  a 
pretty  path  which  skirts  the  riverside,  happy  as  the  sky- 
larks warbling  overhead,  and  passing  many  a  raft  steered 
by  strong  youths  and  buxom  maidens  with  spirits  as  light 
as  our  own  ;  for  they  sang  as  they  floated  by  and  waved 
their  hands. 

The  flrst  night  we  rested  at  a  peasant's  hut,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Hohenlinden  ;  then,  up  betimes  next  morning ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  very  fagged  and 
hungry,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Ohamitz,  deep  in  the 
mountains,  and  where  the  Isar  is  so  narrow  that  I  was  able 
to  jump  across  ii  We  were  not  long  in  finding  the  inn, 
which,  let  us  observe,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  name 
— it  was  christened  The  AngeL  And  at  The  Angel  we 
drank  the  last  good  beer  for  several  weeks. 

The  innkeeper's  daughter,  Moida  by  name — ^which 
means  Mary — ^waited  <m  us  at  table ;  a  most  fortunate 
thing,  for  her  large,  expressive  black  eyes  tempered  our 
appetites,  causing  us  to  look  at  her  well-nigh  as  often  as 
we  looked  at  our  plates  ;  otherwise  we  might  have  eaten 
a  surfeit  of  the  nudei-soup,  sausages,  sauerkraut  and 
chamois  steaks  which  she  had  spread  before  us. 

In  Ohamitz  we  spent  Sunday,  and  the  church,  which  is 
frescoed  on  the  south  side  with  a  gigantic  picture  of  St 
Ohristopher  bearing  an  infant — our  Saviour  in  disguise — 
across  an  sngry  torrent,  greatly  interested  my  artist  com- 
panion. 

On  either  aide  of  the  church  door  lay  some  skulls,  one 
of  them  with  a  name  scratched  upon  its  forehead  ;  while 
in  the  centre  of  the  graveyard,  or,  rather,  Qod's-acre» 
rose  a  pile  of  bones  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  A  grave 
here  may  be  occupied  only  for  seven  years.  When  this 
time  has  expired  the  bones  which  have  not  yet  crumbled 
to  dust  are  reverentially  taken  up,  sprinkled  with  holy- 
water,  then  added  to  the  ancient  pile  above  mentioned  ; 
so  that  one  may  go  and  contemplate  a  bit  of  the  skeleton 
of  his  great-grandfather  ;  and  we  saw  after  Mass  a  num- 
ber of  people  kneeling  round  these  hallowed  relics,  tell- 
ing their  beads  and  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  dear  de- 
parted. 

Of  course  there  was  a  ninepin  alley  connected  with  The 
Angel,  and  thither  we  betook  ourselves  after  dinner. 

'*  Is  this  keeping  -holy  the  Sabbath  Day  ?"  inquired 
Upton,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  watched  a  young- 
woman  holding  in  her  strong,  sunbtumt  hand  a  ball,  which 
she  was  about  to  roll  at  the  pins. 

•jWeH,  I  noticed  this  very  girl  at  church,"  I  replied* 
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*'8be  pnyed  bard,  bo  now  let  her  play  hard»  for  to-mor- 
zow  she  will  be  making  baj  and  working  barder  tban  yon 
orL" 

XXmbUesB  ibis  litbe,  bandsome  oreatnre  did*  indeed, 
paaa  a  good  deal  of  ber  time  in  tbe  open  air,  for  abe  waa 
exoeedingij  bronzed  by  tbe  son.  Sbe  may  likewiae  bave 
been  a  UtUe  of  a  ooqnette^  for  a  nlver  arrow  was  nm 
tbrongb  ber  dark  braids,  as  if  Oupid  bad  sbot  at  ber  witb- 
ont  wonnding,  and  left  bis  misaile  entangled  amid  ber 


Tbe  Tenerable  onrate  of  Obamits,  wbo  was  a  spectator 
of  Ike  game,  informed  ns  tbat  tbe  women  of  Tyrol  lent 
tbflir  fathers  and  bnsbands  mnob  assistance  in  gathering 
in  the  crops  and  tending  the  sheep  and  cattle,  and  when 
tbe  good  man  bad  done  singing  their  praises  we  no  longer 
wondered  at  their  sonbornt  bne ;  while  as  for  their  spirit 
and  brsrery,  we  know  that  Andreas  Hofer,  in  bis  gallant 
atrnggle  against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  at  tbe  beg^- 
ning  of  onr  centnry,  fonnd  the  women  of  these  mountains 
almost  as  good  fighters  as  the  man — ^they  oonld  handle  a 
pike  about  as  w^  as  a  pitchfork. 

Among  the  throng  which  bad  assembled  near  tbe  -nine- 
pin  alley  tbe  beer  flowed  freely — ^tbe  same  mng  often 
aenring  for  youth  and  maiden — and  this  communion  of 
lips,  we  may  well  believe,  was  not  only  the  more  econom- 
ics], bnt  likewise  tbe  sweeter  mode  of  sipping  the  bev- 
erage. What  sighs,  what  sacred  vows,  were  breathed 
into  tbe  mugs  1  Tbe  priest  told  me  that  sucb  sympalbetio 
Ix)laftions  not  seldom  ended  in  tbe  building  of  a  new  cot 
cm  the  mountain-side. 

"For  my  people^**  said  be,  "marry  early.  We  bava  no 
baobelors  among  us,  and  I  am  glad  of  it" 

From  Obamitz,  Upton  and  I  continued  our  way  to  Inna- 
pmok,  the  capital  of  tbe  Tyrol  Its  name  signifies  Bridge- 
aoro88-tbe-Inn ;  for  tbe  city  stands  on<  either  side  of  the 
Biver  Inn.  Here  we  visited  the  tomb  of  the  patriot,  Hofer, 
in  the  Oburob  of  the  Francisoans.  From  Innspruck  we 
footed  it  to  tbe  ancient  mining  town  of  Schwartz,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Innthal,  the  fairest  valley 
of  the  Tyrol  At  Schwartz,  instead  of  putting  up  at  an 
hostelry,  we  found  quarters  with  a  miller,  whose  mill, 
three  centuries  old,  stands  on  tbe  edge  of  the  Lemmbaoh, 
a  roaring,  dangerous  stream,  which  rises  far  above,  amidst 
tbe  snow. 

With  this  worthy  miller  we  tarried  a  week,  my  oompan- 
ion  making  sketches,  while  I  amused  myself  studying  the 
simple,  contented  peasants  round  about  us.  One  of  them, 
Adolpb  Kirkmeyer,  invited  me  to  dinner.  I  dared  not 
refnse,  albeit  my  appetite  was  keen,  and  I  knew  that  bis 
noonday  repast  would  not  half  satisfy  me. 

This  good  man's  home  is  conspicuous  for  an  immense 
oroas,  traced  in  white  tiles,  upon  tbe  roof ;  while  inside  I 
counted  several  crucifizes  banging  on  tbe  wall  Alas  !  I 
caiuiot  praise  tbe  dinner.  It  consisted  of  a  big  wooden 
bowl  of  broth,  out  of  which  each  one  helped  himself  in 
turn.  There  were  no  plates,  but  I  bad  tixe  honor  of  a 
spoon  aU  to  myself.  Whilst  I  was  eating  I  surveyed,  with 
curiosity,  KiriLmeyer's  healthy  children,  and  I  conduded 
that  it  must  be  the  pure  air  they  breathed,  and  the  moral 
lives  of  tbe  parents  which  gave  them  such  robust  health  ; 
it  oertainly  was  not  their  diet.  A  weakly  child  would 
aoon  go  to  God's-acre  under  such  treatment ;  nature  would 
weed  it  out  And  I  asked  myself  whether  not  a  little  of 
oar  modem  dyspepsia  and  want  of  vigor  were  not  owing 
to  onr  hothouse  nurture,  which  permits  tbe  puny  being 
to  grow  up  and  propagate  its  punincBS. 

One  day  I  climbed  to  tbe  summit  of  the  Eelbierfodi,  a 
mountain  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  high, 
and  the  bigbeat  within  twenty  miles  of  Schwar^    Tbe 


path  runs  by  Kirkmeyer's  door;  and  bis  son,  a  boy  of 
twelve,  volunteered  to  be  my  giddsi  On  tbe  way  up,  at 
well-nigh  every  hundred  yards  I  passed  a  crucifix  with  a 
bunch  of  wild-flowers  fastened  to  it  I  also  met  three  or 
four  Frandsoan  friarsi  Inkewise  a  man  and  a  woman, 
each  laden  with  a  basketful  of  rosanes,  prayer-books^  and 
other  objects  of  devotion. 

Young  Kirkmeyer  seized  tbe  hand  of  one  of  tbe  friars 
and  kissed  it  And  when  presently  I  asked  why  be  bad 
done  so,  be  replied  :  *'  Because  he  is  a  priest,  and  a  good 
friend,  too." 

There  was  much  in  this  response.  To  rightly  under- 
stand tbe  Tyrolese  one  must  never  forget  tbe  sandal-shod, 
rope-girdled  friars  of  St  Francis,  wbo  have  made  this 
land,  so  to  speak,  their  spiritual  hunting-grounds.  Every- 
where you  meet  them;  in  tbe  deepest  valleys,  on  the 
loftiest  pasture  grounds,  fording  wild  torrents,  bmving 
tbe  avalanoba 

But  not  only  do  they  bring  religious  consolation  to  tbe 
mountaineers.  They  likewise  cany  the  news  of  tbe  day 
to  those  wbo  otherwise  would  know  little  or  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on  in  tbe  greats  busy  world  below.  They 
are  walking  books  and  newspaperai  And  aa  the  precepts 
which  these  indefatigable  men  inculcate  tend  to  make  tbe 
peasants  chaste  in  thebr  morals,  as  well  as  content  with 
their  toilsome  lot,  I  am  no  longer  surprised  that  suicide 
and  insanity  are  scarcely  known  in  the  l^yrol,  and  that 
not  in  a  long  day's  march  will  you  discover  a  female  who 
is  not  virtuous. 

I  doubt  if  I  evte  passed  a  happier  day  than  this  day — 
climbing  tbe  Kellnerfocb.  When  we  readied  the  height- 
of  about  two  thousand  feet,  we  began  to  bear  tbe  tinkling 
of  cowbells,  and  on  almost  every  rook  we  espied  a  goat 
wagging  his  beard  at  us.  A  new  flower,  the  spotless  Edel- 
weiss,  now  made  its  appearance,  and  my  guide  gathered  me 
a  bunch,  and  sticking  it  in  my  hat,  exclaimed : 

"  Now  thou  art  a  Tyrolese  I" 

At  one  of  tbe  cabins  where  we  paused  to  drink  a  glass 
of  milk,  I  beard  for  the  flrst  time  a  sUher  played.  This  is  a 
stringed  instrument,  not  unlike  the  guitar ;  but  instead  of 
being  held  in  the  band,  it  is  plaoed  on  a  table. 
.  The  herds  of  sheep  and  catUe  which  were  grazing  around 
us  bad  been  driven  thitlier  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
were  to  remain  until  tbe  middle  of  October.  At  this  alti- 
tude, flies  do  not  worry  them,  and  tbe  grass  keeps  fresh 
and  green. 

How  I  felt  in  this  remote,  reposeful  spot — ^in  the  midst 
of  happy  shepherds  and  liatening  to  the  tUher  and  cow- 
bells, I  can  scarcely  describe.  A  temptation  came  over 
me  to  settle  here,  to  become  a  shepherd,  and  never,  never 
move  away.  Still,  far  above  me,  I  beheld  tbe  glowing 
peak  of  the  Kellnerfoch — a  wreath  of  snow  encircling  it, 
while  rising  up  out  of  the  snow  was  a  cross,  which  I  was- 
told  bad  been  erected  many  years  before  by  a  prayerful 
chamois-hunter. 

Two  hours  more  of  hard  dimbing  brought  us  to  tbe 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  I  may  truthfully  say  that 
the  view^the  grand  view  1  wdl  repaid  me  for  my  toil  But 
not  being  used  to  such  severe  exertion,  I  presently  threw 
myself  down  by  tbe  chamois-bunter'B  cross,  and  rested 
and  mused  until  tbe  son  was  verging  toward  tbe  chain  of 
mountains  lying  west  of  tbe  Innthal  But  I  was  not  sorry 
that  I  waited  until  it  was  so  late  ero  I  tamed  my  steps 
homeward,  for  this  was  tbe  24th  of  Jane — St  John's  Day 
— when  the  mountaineers  are  in  tbe  habit  of  lighting  bon- 
fires at  dusk  on  every  conspicuous  point ;  and  these  fires 
they  keep  burning  all  through  the  night,  in  honor  of  St 
Jolm  tbe  Baptist,  wbo  heralded  the  coming  of  tbe  Mes- 
sialL 
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I  eonated  more  tlum  a'seon  of  bonflnas  as  I  deweiid«d ;  I  irished  to  oroaa  tha  Bmum  PaaSi  and  Tint  Botsen  and  the 
andb;  the  timelgDt  to  thomiUtWheielfoimdmjftuiid  DoUamitea,  I  jielded  to  hia  vUiee  ;  and  aoooidingl;, 
anxionalj  wuting  for  me,  the  Angelas  bdls  ware  ringing  |  after  haTing  apent  seven  dars  at  the  mill,  ve  tamed 
In  erei;  direo-  oni  faoes 
tion.  It  was  aonthmrd. 
like  a  breese  WhereTer 
of  mnaio  blow^  we  went  ve 
ing  wildlj  and  met  the  lame 
djing  ava7  happ7.  God- 
in  sigl)&  The  feaiing  people, 
bonfiraa,  flam-  and  the  mora 
ing  far  and  we  saw  of 
near,  aeemed  them,  the 
to  hare  taken  better  we 
Toioo— perii^M  liked  thenL 
some  star,  at  The  T710I 
manf  stars  has  been  pop- 
ware  ainging,  nlated  from 
and  this  waa  andent  timea 
the  distant  hj  free  peas- 
nlbration  of  ants,  who  earn 
their  ohorded  indeed  a 
strain.  aoan^     liTali- 

I  was  loath  hood.    Bttt 

to   bid   adien  the;  are  frugal 

to     Bohwartz.  and    indnatri- 

Bnt  as  Upton                                                    1  wnma  soiin  n  raa  riMb  ens ;    and    at 
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one  ipot  ITS  «Btaall7  taw  a  young  f  ?lloir  ontting  graaa  in 
a  maidow'  vhiiih  wu  w  veiy  steep  tlut  be  vm  oUiged  to 
seonis  liimMlf  by  a  rope  futened  to  Iiis  waiat 

Sinoe  1363,  the  ooontry  has  formed  a  part  of  the  Em- 
pire of  AoBtria,  «hiob  gnaranteed  to  it  certain  righta  and 
priviiegea,  and  tbeas  it  baa  erar  ainoe  jealously  preMrved. 

In  erery  Tillage  is  a  aohool  which  chUdren  are  obliged 
to  attend ;  and  the  UniTenity  ol  laasprmsk  ia  one  of  the 
bast  in  the  Empire. 

We  oonolade  with  the  tranaTatlon  of  a  few  iinu  from 
that  ntiapnping  poeteat^  Ooidnla  Feregriiia : 

"  Where  Had  another  land  like  thee— Tyrol  ? 
Where  heavenward  rears  bo  prond  the  rook's  ataep  irest? 
Vliere  boahed  In  droania  do  greener  TaUajs  teat  i 
yrhtt»  BunlU  streama  Is  wilder  torrents  foam  ? 
Thb  the  lone  wanderer  at  esah  etap  doth  sak—  ' 

And  eoho  anaweta  to  bis  llateulog  soul : 
God  hath  bloat  thas— bleBsed  land,  Tjroli 
Ood  blaaa  thy  meadows  green, 
Ood  blsss  thy  laksa  eo  blue, 
Ood  bleas  thy  ragged  peaks, 
God  bleaa  thyltearta  so  true  I" 


A  GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 

F  oonrae  my  reputation  preoeded  me  ; 
yon'Te   been  in  my   father's  honee 
aix   montha,  my  pretty  oooain,  and 
in  the  three  that  elapsed  before  my 
artiv^,  yon  mnst  haTO  been  pretty 
thoronghly   posted    as    to   the    one 
black  aheep  of  this  virtattos  family. 
.  I>on't  Bay  na     An  aoonrate  know- 
ledge  of   my   relations    aasnres  me 
\  that  tb^  bare  been  as  frank  on  this 
V  oooasion  as  on  many  ptrgilfy  ones  in 
L   the  past" 

Jack  Dangerfleld  deliTera  these 
^  remarka  in  bis  laaleat  drawl,  look- 
■j  1  -«s"«^  *l  ""^  "P  ^"^  ^''  pl***  on  the  hassock 
^-*~^  ;^/-\V  '^  at  Etliel  Mason's  feet,  in  the  half- 
lighted,  deaerted  parlor.  Tiiey  are  all  alone  to-night,  for 
Mr^  Daogerfield  and  her  danghters  have  gone  to  some 
ball  or  reoeplion,  whither  Coiuin  Ethel's  little  oongh 
would  not  permit  her  to  accompany  tbem.  As  for  Tack, 
he  never  goes  to  balls  or  receptions  ;  he  eschews  society 
in  general,  and  that  of  his  family  in  particolar. 

"I  hnven't  heard  yonr  sisters  speak  of  yon  vety  often," 
Bays  Ethel,  bcaitatiDg,  as  faithtol  memoiy  leada  her  badL 

through  '■'"  ' '-■ ' '-"^  ^---  ^    '  "     •    ' 

for  a  tei 
between, 
"No,] 
imply,  bj 
andaooa 
tbem  of  I 
he  says,  < 
conld  fine 
the  recite 
.with  my  ' 
^"Yonr 

know  tha 
"Arew 
of  that  a 
tbii%,  a 
little,  ten 
with  fold 
ont  of  th 


my  ains,  and  I— look  np  ont  of  the  pit,  and  think  how  I 
might  have  lived  tor  70a  tmoa,  and  wish  to  Ood  I  might 
die  for  yon -now." 

Jaok  DangerSeld's  lazy  little  drawl  ia  qnite  gone ;  tba 
storm  of  a  andden  passion  has  swept  all  the  languor  and 
world- weariness  from  oat  his  dark,  discontented  faoow 

"  Jack  1" 

He  atops  bet  before  she  can  add  another  word, 

"  Hnsh  1"  starting  to  bis  feet,  end  standing  tall  and 
straight  before  her,  and  looking  down' at  tha  little  aids- 
loog-leaning  figure  and  the  nptumed  face.  "  I  knew 
it  would  have  to  oome— I— I— can't  have  my  Conaia  Ethel 
for  my  friend.    I  mnsl  lose  all,  beoanse  I " 

■'  Oh,  don't,  Jack— don't  aay  it  J"  she  cries,  hia  meaning 
flashiag  npon  her  with  pure  pain  aod  pi^>  "Oh,  whak 
have  I  done  ?" 

"Done I  What  Ood  Himself  can't  imdtf,  nnleas  Ha 
kills  my  aoul  with  my  body.  I  abalt  lore  yoii  thtoa|^  all 
eternity — love  yon  and  hanger  foryonwldo  sow,  Etbd," 
and  be  bends  orar  bar,  bla  hand  upon  the  ohiJr.  **  Ethel, 
let  me  alone  for  a  mioate — jnst  one  I  Don't  anawer  ma  ; 
let  ma  have  my  dream  for  that  little  while,  before  Uw 
bitter  wrenoh  domes,  aal  know  it  muri/" 

There  ia  a  hash  in  the  rcom  aa  be  tnrns  wmxy.  H» 
walks  to  the  window  add  leans  bis  [oiehaad  ag^nst  tbs 
pane,  ataring  out  into  the  blaok  etraeb 

The  o\txk  ticks  00,  and  the  BBbes  drop  in  die  grata 
while  they  wait— these  tiro— on  wboea  bearto  erary  soand 
falls  with  a  shook,  every  minnte  drops  leadeoly. 

"Ethel  I" 

He  oomea  at  last  and  kneels  down  by  ber,  stretehioff 
his  arms  ont  over  her  lap  and  looking  np,  haggardly,  as 
if  he  were  praying  for  pi^  at  a  shrine. 

"  Oh,  Jaok,  I'm  so  eony— eo  aorrr  !" 

She  hides  ber  face  In  her  bands,  bsoanse  nhn  cannot 
beat  that  look  in  his,  or  that  Draving  aneat  of  the  great 
gray  ayes. 

Jaok  Dangerfleld  ta  qoite  still  for  a  minnte,  only  h« 
draws  his  breath  with  one  bard  sigh. 

' '  Are  yon  sorry  for  me  ?"  he  says,  at  last,  in  a  whisper. 
God  knows  J  need  it  I"  

"I'm  so  sorry  t  I'd  give  np  my  life  to — to  oomfori 
yon,  Jack,  if  yoa'd  only  let  me  be  your   friend — yonr 

There  is  a  grim,  heartsick  smile  on  Jack's  month  at  this 
pnrely  womanly  snggestion.  His  teeth  sliat  together  te 
a  minnte  till  they  grit,  and  be  tnms  his  faoe  away. 

Ethel,  between  yoa  and  me  there  never  ootild  be  any 
love  bnt — bat  the  one,  and  that's  impossible.    Tve  wiped 
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shall,  I  put  Ksrur  from  me — ^jnst  bj  my  own  folly ;  and 
there  is  niiMiiiylhaee  liopelaasly  dead  and  gone  than  my 
chsDoe  of  erer  being  glad  again  in  this  world.  Jack." 

He  has  no  answer  for  a  minnte,  except  to  take  up  her 
two  hands  and  kiss  them.  Not  passionately  now,  only 
reyerentiy,  as  if  they  were  something  holy — ^tenderly,  as 
a  mother  would  kiss  her  sick  and  sorrowful  child. 

"My  darling — ^my  darling  I  If  I  could  only  take  it 
away  from  you  1*' 

"You  see  it  never  could  be  as^as  you  wish  it,"  she 
says,  drooping  her  face.  «I  neyer  could  give  another 
man  what  I  gave  him.  And  he  never  will  know  it  now, 
or  know  Tm  sorry,  but  that  is  my  punishment.  Jack, 
don't  talk  about  it  to  me  ** — she  breaks  off,  drawing  her 
hands  from  his,  with  a  sudden  shiver  of^ain.  "It's  all 
hopdess  and  over,  and  done  with,  and  I  never  shsU  care 
for  myself  again,  whether  I  live  or  die ;  but  I  do  care  for 
yon,  dear,  and  I  want  to  help  you  if  you'll  let  me ;  if  you 
show  me  the  way  to  make  some  one  living  creature  a  little 
h&ppkit  or  better,  because  of  fne»" 

Her  voiee  and  her  eyes  are  both  full  of  tears,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  see  them  or  hear  them. 

"Help  me/  It's  no  use,  little  cousin,"  he  sajs,  bit- 
terly. "No  use  fighting  the  devil,  for  he  was  bom  in  me 
— it's  in  my  blood.  Ethel,"  grasping  her  hand  back 
again  in  his,  "  if  I  ever  said  a  prayer  it  wouldn't  be  for  my 
own  worthless  soul,  but  for  you — for  your  God  to  bless 
you,  my  darling,  and  bring  you  back  your " 

Then  Jack  Dangerfield's  voice  gets  stifled  in  his  throat, 
and  the  words  halt  He  cannot  bring  his  lips  to  say 
•'your  lover." 

There  is  a  soft  roll  of  carnage  wheels  outude  in  the 
night;  Mrs.  Dangerfield  is  coming  from  her  ball.  As 
£thel  hears  it  she  springs  up  ;  and  so  doing,  gives  a  little 
ory,  as  something  falls  flashing  from  her  dress,  and  roils 
on  the  carpet. 

"My  locket  I — oh,  take  eanT  lor  Jack  steps  aside 
quickly— too  quickly.  The  little  Uue*aiid-g(^  toy  that 
he  had  seen  every  day  round  her  neek  lay  just  at  his  feet, 
and  his  boot-heel  has  omshed  it,  as  i^hel  cries  out  to 
him.    He  drops  on  one  knee  to  pidc  it  up. 

"By  Jove!  I'm  sorry— I  didn't  see  it.  If s  too  bad! 
Fm  awfully  sorry,  Ethel  I" 

What  has  Mr.  Dangerfield  discovered  ?  A  name  inside 
the  golden  cirdei^  and  the  small  colored  likeness  of  a 
man's  face— a  comely  face  enough  blue-eyed  and  ftdr, 
and  full  of  a  right  royal  pride.  His  ayes  rest  greedily  on 
it  for  a  second,  and  then  flash  up  into  heau  They  ssk  a 
flingU  question,  and  they  have  their  snswvr. 

"  Give  it  to  m^,"  cries  Ethel,  hurriadiy,  tiie  blood  rush- 
ing hotly  to  her  face.  "  Oh,  let  me  go  1  Don't  let  them 
find  me  here  f 

"Stop  one  minute,"  he  says,  laying  a  hand  on  her 
4ihonlder,  and  lacing  her  with  a  strangely  white,  set  look. 
"Tell  me,  Bthel,  you  loved  lum.    Would  you— should 
yon  hove  manoed  him  ?" 

"I  told  you  not  to  speak  to  me  about  him.  Why  do 
yon  ask  me  that?  I  Mhould!**  she  says^  passionaitdyt 
breaking  away  from  him. 

He  lets  her  ga  There  is  no  more  now  to  ask  or  to  hear. 
And  when  the  night-key  rattles  in  the  lock^  and  Mrs. 
Dioigerfield  and  her  daughters  troop  rustling  into  the  hall, 
th^  see  Jack  standing  alone  in  the  parte,  lighting  a 
cigar  as  he  leans  against  the  mantelpiece,  staring  at  tiie 
mirror's  faithful  reflection  of  his  hondiome  face. 


"  Jack,  have  you  any  engagement  for  Tuesday  next  ?'* 

"  A  positiva  one,  my  dear  sister." 

"  Oh,  I  supposed  so.    Of  course !"  says  Miss  Louise, 


shrugging  her  ahoulders,  as  she  glances  at  her  brother 
across  the  dining4ablei  "I  know  yon  always  have  an 
engagement  when  we  want  you  ;  only  I  did  imagine  ih&t 
you  might  strain  a  point  tp  oblige  oa  on  this  occasion." 

"Is  it  so  momentous  a  one  V  i 

"Only  that  we're  disappointed  in  our  escort  to  the 
Academy.  Tm  of  no  consequence^  of  course,  but  I  know 
Ethel  has  set  her  heart  on  going."  > 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  care,"  begins  EtheL 

"Very  sorry,"  says  Mr.  Dangerfield,  raising  his  eye- 
browa  "  It's  extremely  painful  to  me  to  decline  so  pleas- 
ant a  duty,  but,  as  I  said,  my  engagement  is  positive." 

"  I  should  like  to  imow— " 

"  Where  it  is  ?  On  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  By 
Tuesday  next  I  devoutly  hope  to  be  steaming  across  tho 
contineni" 

"Jade  Dangerfield,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cry  three 
voiees  in  ohorua. 

"^niat  Tm  tired  of  the  customs  of  the  East,  and  intend 
to  shake  the  dust  of  this  section  in  particular  off  my  leet^ 
please  God,  the  di^  after  to-morrow." 

"Going  back!  Why,  you  haven't  been  home  three 
montiis  from  San  Franoisoo !" 

"Judge  of  the  tugging  at  my  heartstrings  that  draws 
me  that  way  after  so  brief  an  absence." 

Mr.  Dangerfield  rises  deliberately,  straightens  up  hi^ 
six  feet  of  comely  proportitm,  and  looks  down  in  his  list- 
less, halfHMxnmful  fashion  at  the  wondering  faces  of  his 
family.  As  he  looks,  his  eye  catches  Ethel's.  His  own 
sallow,  colorless  face  turns  a  shade  paler,  and  he  gnaws  in 
his  mustache,  savagely. 

"  It's  very  extraordinary  !"  begins  the  elder  Miss  Dan* 
gerfield 

"  I  leave  you  to  con  it  at  your  leisure,"  her  brother  in- 
terrupts, coolly.  "  I  have  the  proud  satisfootion  of  know- 
ing that,  for  once  in  my  life,  my  movements  meet  your 
full  and  exact  approbation."   ^ 

With  which  last  speech  he  turns  and  walks  out  of  tho 
room,  and  he  has  not  heard  one  word  from  Ethel — either 
of  wonder  or  remonstrance,  or  simple  curiosity. 

«  V  «  «  •  «  « 

So  Jack  Dangerfield,  according  to  his  suddenly  matured 
plan,  goes  steaming  across  the  continent.  Nobody  is  very 
sorry  that  he  is  gone— except  his  Ck>u8in  Ethel,  perhaps, 
who  misses  the  kindly,  gentle  courtesies  of  this  good-for- 
nothing,  and  finds  a  blank  where  she  had  seen  his  dark, 
comely  face,  with  its  bitter,  unmistakable  stamp  of  satiety. 
Nobody  else  has  been  very  fond  of  Jack,  since  he  was  a 
soft-lipped,  curly-haired  little  child ;  he  has  been  awav 
from  home  half  his  grown-up  life,  and  the  other  half  has 
been  filled  full  of««iything  but  family  love  and  harmony. 

He  has  always  been  a  sort  of  skeleton  in  the  household 
closet ;  a  souroe  of  disquietude  and  dread,  for  nobody 
knew  what  disgraceful  thing  Jack  might  be  doing  next, 
and  in  what  way  he  might  not  break  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  respectability  and  decorum.  And  ^rheai  he  is 
fairly  out  of  New  York,  and  three  thoaasBd  miles  lie  be- 
tween the  family  ears  and  the  mmor  of  his  misdeeds, 
there  is  a  sort  of  breathing-space— a  aease  of  relief  at  the 
intervening  space. 

Only  Ethel  is  sorry,  as  I  hove  said.  H  Jack  could  only 
know  how  she  lies  awake  at  night  and  ti&inks  of  him— even 
him !— and  grieves  over  his  wasted  Ufa  and  love,  and  his 
misused  years,  and  wonders  what  the  end  will  be,  and  puts 
all  the  grief  and  wonder  into  her  nightly  prayers— if  Jack 
could  know  it,  three  thousand  miles  away^  would  it  not  be 
better  with  him  ? 

it  is  night — a  dark,  stormy  night,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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dlilonian  Siarru     There  ue  giuta  ttt  wind  kdA  ntin, 
■nd  Um  bntvliDg,  aoiij  little  rim,  nrollen  Ivoed  Mid 
(Imp  with  Um  etoniu,  is  roariog  ita  londeat  In  uumr  to 
the  wind  tbat  nvei  down  the  long,  dark  atnoo,  purt  the 
little  mining  oamp.    Them  ia  not «  star  in  the  sk;,  only  t 
■teedy  red  apaik  In  the  midst  of  the  blM^neae,  low  down 
et  the  feet  of  the  pioe  forert— »  little  spuk  Uwt  shinei  in 
the  window  of  Gn;  MoLeod'a  oabin.    And  Qnj  is  aitting 
I7  the  eolitHy  light,  kU  alone,  leaning  hia  aima  on  the 
pine     Uble, 
with  hia  huida 
olinohedinhia 
fair,     o  n  r  1 7 
hair,  and  por- 
ing  over  the 
laat  SanFiaa- 
ciaeo  paper 
which     baa 
lonnd  Ua  waj 
t^   alow   and 
oironltooa 
stagea  lo  the 
camph 

(teee  ia  a 
wbila  he  loda 
npandliatenB, 
when  a  loader 
gnat  ahakea 
the  oaovaa 
toot  uid  the 
rain  patten 
harder  oot- 
aide ;  or,  hia 


Bmail  apaoe 
and  the  rongh 
fnmiahinga — 
the  e  m  p  t  J 
ehair,  waiting 
for  another 
ooonpant ;  the 
bear-ekinB  on 
fhs  floor;  the 
bunk  in  the 
oorser,  and 
the  Franeh 
lithograph 
nailed  above 
it  —  kept  for 
aome  faneied 
likoneaa, 
majbe  —  the 
swinging  ahelf 
with  its  few 
bookiauidthe 
rifle  against 
tiie   ubII— tiie 

dim    candle-  

light  flickering  on  these  honaahold  gode,  as  the  neg- 
lected wlek  gets  longer  j  BometimeB  he  stares  dteamilj 
on,  forgetting  all  these,  and  the  dingy  printed  sheet 
before  him,  irttUa  he  -gaSa  awsy  at  hia  pipe,  and  makes 
pietnrea  that  have  little  to  do,  peiohance,  with  mining 
stocks  or  Califomian  politics,  ont  of  the  gray  smoke- 
wreath^  And  all  on  a  sadden,  he  starts  np,  with  a  keen, 
thoron^y  awakened  light  in  his  Une  eyes— so  onrionaly 
bine  in  the  annbnmt  face— and  stepping  to  the  door, 
fltngs  it  open.  letting  in  a  great  sweep  of  drenching  rain. 
V<a.  XI,  No.  6-47. 


Tbeie  is  soother  sound  ontaida  than  the  river'a  brawling 
with  its  boolders,  and  the  roar  of  the  wind  with  the  pine- 
trees.     Gnj  hears  a  horse's  hoof-beats  olattsiing  down  the 
oanon,  eoming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  as  he  atrains  hia 
em  to  listen,  he  oatohes  a  shont,  a  very  taint  one,  half- 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  storm.    In  another  minnte, 
the  horss  and  the  rider  flssh  into  sight,  in  (he  bar  of  red 
light  that  shioee  thrOngh  the  oabin  window,  and  Onj 
firings  on^  jnat  in  tame  to  help  a  iMling,  swaying  figure 
down  from  the 
saddle^     and 
support  it  in 
his    strong 
arms    inside 
the  door. 

"  Jaok  Dan- 
gerfleldl  My 
God  1  is  it 
you,  old  fel- 
low r 

Jaok  Dan- 
gerfleld's  face, 
in  truth — ashy 
wbitf,  wet 
with  the  rain 

dresohed  his 
bare  head, 
hollow-eyed, 
haggard,  and 
tonshed  with 
the  flnger  of 
death.  Hia 
olothes  are 
soaked,  and 
one  sleeve 
is  torn  away 
from  his  arm, 
which  hangs, 
as  thongh 
broken,  by 
hia  aide  i  and 
when  On^  halt 
litl^half  drags 
him  to  the 
bnnk  in  the 
earner,  and 
tean  open  the 
ooat,  bnltcmed 
tight  across 
tiie  breast,  lie 
finds  a  dark 
red  patoh 
etuning  the 
g'ray  flannel 
shirt 

"Drink  this 
down.  Jack — 
^on't    say    a 

word,  old  man  I"  ho  orders,  briefly  and  bnsine«B-lik& 
No  wondering  or  questioning  for  a  minnte.     He  holds 

np  the  heavy  head,  and  puts  the  brandy  to  the  stiff  white 

lips,  watching  eagerly  till  he  sees  a  shade  of  oolor  creeping 

into  tbem. 

"Give  me  more!"  Jaok  whispers,  bosavaly,  closing  his 

hand  over  Ouy's  wrist     "  Keep  me  as  long  ss  you  can  I 

rve-— rve  ocHoe  to — tell  yon  somefhing.    Oh,  Ood  1  for 

half  an  honr  longer  I" 
"  Yon'U  be  all  right  in  half  an  honr.    There,  lie  down 
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and  let  me  take  off  thoee  wet  things ;  and  tell  me,  old 
fellow,  for  €k>d'0  sake  I  what  brings. yon  back  here,  and 
what's  happened  ?" 

''Let  me  alone  T  mntters  Jack,  taming  his  haggard 
fftoe  and  wild  eyes  npon  the  kindlj,  tronbled  face  above 
him.  "Don't  bother  with  me ;  only  stop  this  terrible 
bleeding*  jnst  till  Twb  told  yon,  and  then  it's  all  np  with 
me^  MoLeod  I  I  was  shot  at  down  by  Fire  Forks  ^I— I've 
been  riding  day  and  night— I— came  baok  here  to  find 
yon*  and«-^  Give  me  yonr  hand,  I  can't  see  you  clear, 
Ony.** 

Gkiy  kneels  by  the  side  of  the  bonk,  and  with  snoh  mde 
mizgery  as  can  be  improyised  on  the  moment,  he  binds  the 
ragged  bollet-hols^  from  out  whose  lips  the  soul  of  Jack 
Dangerfield  is  wavering  already  for  its  flight  Poor  old 
Jaok  1  A  kind«hearted»  gone-to-the-devil  fellow,  who  had 
Btood  by  hia  side  in  many  a  rongh  place  throngh  their 
eamp-life  ;  who  never  left  him  in  trouble,  but  turned  his 
back  at  the  first  streak  of  luck,  and  set  his  face  homeward 
again  four  months  ago ;  who  comes  baok  now,  riding 
through  the  night  and  ttie  storm,  with  the  death-damps 
thiok  npon  his  wan  face,  and  a  bullet  in  his  breast 

^  There,**  Quy  says,  bending  down.  "  Take  one  more 
■wallow.  Jack — there  I  Pm  dose  to  you,  listening  to  you, 
dear  boy.** 

*'  Pve  been  home,"*  the  dying  man  sobs  out  between  the 
breaths  that  come  so  hard — '*  home^-and  I've  seen  her^^ 
I've  seen  Ethel  Mason  1** 

"  Ethel  Mason  r 

*'  There  isn't  but  one,  is  there  ?  Only  one  for  you,  and 
for  me,  too^me,  too,  MoLeod  I  I  found  her  in  my 
mother's  house,  and-»you  know  the  old  story — she  was 
sorry,  and  she  would  be  my  friend,  and  help  ine  f  And — 
■id — she  loved  another  man  1" 

**  What  are  you  telling  me  this  for,  Dangerfield  ?"  Guy 
asks,  hoarsely,  the  color  wavering  in  his  bronzed  face. 
••  By  heaven,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean !" 

"  You  don't  ?"  Jack  lifts  his  head,  rises  with  a  great 
struggle,  on  his  arm,  and  stares  full  into  MoLeod's  blue 
•yes.  '*  You  don't  know  that  face  ?  Tell  me  the  truth, 
tts  you  hope  for  God's  mercy,  Guy  MoLeod  1" 

His  weak  hand  has  groped  and  found  something  in  his 

breast,  inside  the  gray  shirt ;  it  is  a  woman's  picture,  the 

edges  reddened  with  that  spreading  stain,  and  Gay  looks 

at  it  and  mutters  a  great  oath  under  hia  breath  through 

rembling  lips. 

'*  Yon  do  know  it  ?  It's  she — i/oio'  Etiiel — my  Cousin 
EtheL  For  God  Almighty's  sake,  go  back  to  her,  Guy — 
.  o  back,  and  tell  her  I  sent  you,  because-*because  she  was 
sorry." 

•*  Your  cousin  ?'•  stammers  Guy. 

"I  knew  you  were  the  man,"  Jack  whispers,  very 
weakly.  "  I  saw  your  face  in  her  locket,  and  your  name, 
and  so — ^I— came  to  tell  you.  She  said — wait,  I  remember 
every  word—'  she  never  could  give  another  man  what  she 
had  giren  ^/m^the  only  love  she  ever  cared  for,  or  ever 
coald.*  And  she  meant  you,  Gay;  she  thought  you*d 
never  know,  but  IVe  come  to  bring  you  the  message  for 
hcr-^jnai  for  her  sake,  because — she— loves  you  l** 

••  Jack,  Jack,  dear  old  fellow  f*  Guy*s  face  hides  Itself 
in  the  blanket ;  the  rough  couch  shakes  where  his  strong 
erms  reet  upon  It 

*•  I  have  been  in  the  saddle  these  three  days,  riding— 
with  all  the  powers  of  evil  trying  to  drag  me  back  !  I 
thought  I  was  gone  when  that  accursed  gang  stopped  me 
to-night ;  I  rode  thrpugh  them,  and  rode  for  my  life^ 
thongh,  and — and — you  see  I've  told  you,  Guy.  But 
I've  got  a  bullet  in  here,  and  it's  all  np  with  ms^^better 
so,  better  so  I" 


The  words  die  on  his  lips ;  the  heavy  eyelids  droop  sad 
dose,  and  Jack  lies  breathing  short  and  hard,  while  the 
icy  whiteness  oreeps  and  creeps  over  his  face,  whose  old 
cynical  fashion  has  gone  for  ever. 

"  No,  no,  Jack — dear  <dd  man,  it  can't  be— you  shaU  noi 
die  V*  starting  up  and  facing  the  grim  faot  in  helpless 
protest. 

A  dim,  slow  smUe  dawns  on  the  chilly  mouth,  and 
Jack's  hand  moves  a  little,  a  very  little,  toward  his  breast 

"You'll  go  to  her  ?  Promise— swear  it — quick  !  You'll 
go  back  again  ?" 

'*  I  will,  by  God  !  I  swear  it.  Jack  ;  and  you  shall  go, 
too,  my  dear  fellow " 

"Bury  me  here,"  he  says,  hoarsely,  not  hearing  or  not 
^feeding  the  words.  "  At  the  old  camp,  and — ^and — tell 
Jiir,  be  sure  to  tell  her  how  I  came  for  you '* 

There  is  a  ghastly  rattle  in  his  throat,  and  the  half- 
spoken  sentence  never  will  be  finished.  Only  the  gray 
eyes  open  wide  and  clear,  and  with  one  great  bound  the 
soul  of  Jack  Dangerfield  shakes  from  it  the  old  wearisome 
fetters  of  clay,  and  wins,  at  a  single  stride,  the  land  whero 
in  God's  sight  it  shall  be  good  for  something. 


ABOUT  EN6RAV1H0. 

"Lihb"  engpraving  is  of  the  highest  order.  All  great 
engravings  are  done  in  "lines" — simple  straight  lines. 
Next  oomes  "the  line  and  stipple."  *' Stipple "  means 
dots<»«mall  dots  like  these  •  •  .  •  These  small  dots  are 
used  to  lighten  up  the  high  parts  of  face  or  drapery.  It 
is  very  hard  to  engrave  a  face  in  lines  simply,  and  only 
master  engravers  have  ever  undertaken  it  The  masters 
understand  and  practice  both  "  line  and  stipple. "  Claude 
Mellon  engraved  in  1700  a  full  head  of  Christ  in  one  nn* 
broken' line.  This  line  commenc^  at  the  apex  of  tho 
nose,  and  wound  out  and  out,  like  a  watch-spring,  until 
it  ended  in  the  border  of  the  picture.  Mezzotint  engrav- 
ings are  produced  thus :  The  steel  or  copper  is  made 
rough,  like  fine  sand-paper.  To  .produce  efiects,  this 
rough  surface  is  scraped  ofC  If  you  want  a  white  face  or 
"high  light"  in  your  engraving,  scrape  the  sniftuse 
smooth,  and  then  the  ink  wOl  not  touch  it  If  you  want 
faint  color,  scrape  off  a  little.  Such  engravings  look  like 
photographs. 

Etching  is  adapted  to  homely  and  familiar  sketches. 
Almost  all  the  great  painters  were  etchers.  Etching  is 
done  thus :  The  copper  or  steel  plate  is  heated  and  oov* 
ered  with  black  varnish ;  the  etcher  draws  with  sharp 
needles,  working  on  the  surface  as  he  would  on  paper 
with  a  pen.  Nitric  acid  is  then  poured  over  the  plate^ 
and  eats  away  at  the  steel  and  copper  wherever  the  needle 
has  scraped  off  the  varnish.  When  the  varnish  is  re* 
moved  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  engraving  is  seen  in 
the  sunken  lines  of  the  plate. 


MARVELS  OP  TOE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Whilb  the  gastric  juice  has  a  mild,  bland,  sweetlsli 
taste,  it  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  the  hardest 
food  that  can  be  swallowed.  It  has  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  soft  and  delicate  fibres  of  the  living  stomach,  nor 
upon  the  living  hand,  bat  at  the  moment  of  death  it 
begins  to  eat  them  away  with  the  power  of  the  strongest 
acids. 

There  is  dust  on  sea,  on  land,  In  the  valley  and  on  the 
mountain- top  ;  there  is  dust  always  and  everywhere  ;  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  it ;  it  penetrates  the  noisome  dun- 
geon, and  visits  the  deepest,  darkest  oaves  of  the  earth  ; 
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no  palaoe>door  oan  ahat  it  out,  no  drawer  so  seoret  aa  to 
esoape  its  presence ;  eyerj  breath  of  wind  dashes  it  npon 
the  open  ej%  yet  that  eye  is  not  blinded,  because  under 
the  eyelid  there  is  incessantly  emptying  itself  a  fountain 
of  the  blandest  floid  in  nature,  whidi  spreads  itself  over 
the  surface  of  the  ^e  at  every  winking  and  washes  every 
atom  of  dost  away.  But  this  liquid,  so  mild  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  eye,  itself  has  some  acridity,  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  becomes  so  decided  as  to  be  scalding 
to  the  skin,  and  would  rot  away  the  ^eUds,  were  it  not 
that  along  the  edges  of  them  are  little  oil  manufactories, 
which  spread  over  their  surface  a  coating  as  impervious 
to  the  liquids  necessary  for  keeping  the  eyelids  washed 
clean  as  the  best  varnish  is  impervious  to  water. 

The  breath  which  leaves  the  lungs  has  been  so  perfectly 
divested  of  its  life-giving  properties,  that  to  rebreathe  it 
unmixed  with  other  air,  the  moment  it  escapes  from  the 
mouth,  would  cause  immediate  death  by  suffocation ; 
while  if  it  hovered  about  us,  more  or  less  destructive  in-* 
f  aence  over  health  and  life  would  be  occasioned.  But  it 
is  made  of  a  nature  so  much  lighter  than  the  common  air, 
that  the  instant  that  it  escapes  the  lips  and  nostrils  it 
ascends  to  the  higher  regions  above  the  breathing  point, 
there  to  be  rectified,  renovated  and  sent  back  again,  re- 
plete with  purity  ^and  life.  How  rapidly  it  ascends  is  fully 
exhibited  every  frosty  morning. 

But,  foul  and  deadly  as  the  expired  air  is,  nature, 
wisely  economical  in  all  her  works  and  ways,  turns  it  to 
good  account  in  its  outward  passage  through  the  organs 
of  the  voice,  making  of  it  the  whispers  of  love,  the  soft 
words  of  affection,  the  tender  tones  of  human  sympathy, 
the  sweetest  strains  of  ravishing  music,  the  pasuasive 
eloquence  of  the  finished  orator. 

If  a  well-made  man  be  extended  on  the  ground,  his 
arms  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  a  circle  making  the 
navel  its  centre  will  jast  take  in  the  head,  the  finger-ends 
and  the  feet  The  distance  from  top  to  toe  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers  when  the 
arms  are  extended.  The  length  of  the  body  is  just  six  times 
that  of  the  foot,  while  the  distance  fiom  the  edge  of  the 
hair  on  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the  chin  is  one-tenth 
the  length  of  the  whole  stature. 

Of  the  sixty-two  primary  elements  known  in  nature, 
only  eighteen  are  known  in  the  human  body,  and  of  these 
seven  are  metallic.  Iron  is  found  in  the  blood,  phos- 
phorus in  the  brain,  limestone  in  the  bile,  lime  in  the 
bones,  and  dust  and  ashes  in  all  1  Not  only  these  eighteen 
human  elements,  but  the  whole  sixty-two  of  which  the 
universe  is  made,  have  their  essential  basis  in  the  four 
substances  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon, 
representing  thei  more  familiar  names  of  fire,  water,  salt- 
petre, and  charcoal  And  such  is  man,  the  lord  of  earth  1 
— a  spark  of  fire,  a  drop  of  water,  a  grain  of  powder,  an 
atom  of  charcoaL 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  WHEAT. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  are  numberless,  and  their  char- 
acter varies  widely  under  the  influence  of  cultivation  and 
climate.  There  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  dis- 
tinct varieties  in  the  Museum  of  Cornell  University.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  Xalapa  the  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation  is  such  that  wheat  does  not  form 
ears.  In  Japan,  it  is  said  the  wheat  has  been  so  developed 
by  the  Japanese  farmers,  that  no  matter  how  much  manure 
is  used,  the  straw  will  not  grow  larger,  though  the  length 
of  the  ears  increases.  The  height  is  rarely  more  than  two 
feet,  and  often  no  more  than  twenty  inche&  Through 
selection  Winter  wheat  has  been  changed  to  Summer 


wheat  in  three  years,  and  Sununer  wheat  converted  in  the 
same  time  to  \^^ter  wheat  In  general,  wheat  is  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  cereal  productions ;  but  in  Abyssinia, 
according  to  Parkyns,  the  flour  of  the  "teff"  or  '*du- 
gassa»*'  scarcely  palatable  to  Europeans,  is  preferred  by 
tiie  natives  to  any  other  grain. 

Isis  was  supposed  to  have  introduced  wheat  into 
l!|ypt,  Demeter  ^to  Greece,  and  the  Emperor  Ohin 
Wong  into  China,  about  8,000  b.o.  In  Europe  it  was  cul- 
tivated before  the  period  of  history,  as  samples  hAve  been 
recovered  from  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland 
In  England  it  was  probably  not  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  but  thp  Anglo-Saxons,  when  Bede  wrote,  early  in 
the  eighth  century,  sowed  their  wheat  in  the  Spring  ;  and 
in  the  &ys  of  Queen  Elizabeth  its  cultivation  was  but  par- 
tial Indeed,  wheat  was  an  article  of  comparative  luxury 
till  nearly  the  seventeenth  century.  In  India  wheat  seems 
not  to  be  native,  but  introduced,  as  its  Sanscrit  name  sig- 
nifles  "food  of  the  barbarian*' ;  yet  three  varietite  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bhavaprakasa,  one  of  which,  a  large- 
grained,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  West ;  and  another, 
a  small-grained  or  beardless  wheat,  is  said  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  Middle  India. 

The  flrst  wheat  raised  in  the  New  World  was  sown 
by  Spaniards  on  the  Island  of  Isabella,  in  January,  1494« 
and  on  March  30th  the  ears  were  gathered.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  wheat  harvest  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been 
three  or  four  grrains  carefully  cultivated  in  1530,  and  pre- 
served by  a  slave  of  Cortez.  The  crop  of  Quito  was 
raised  by  a  Franciscan  monk  in  front  of  the  convent 
(Sarcilasso  de  la  Nerga  affirms  that  in  Peru,  up  to  1547, 
wheaten  bread  had  not  been  sold  at  Cuzco.  Wheat  was 
flrst  sown  by  Qosnold'  on  Cutty  hunk,  one  of  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  off  Biassachusetts,  in  1602,  when 
he  first  explored  the  coast  In  1604,  on  the  Island  of  St 
Croix,  near  Calais,  Me.,  the  Sieur  de  Monts  had  some 
wheat  sown,  which  fiourished  finely.  In  1611  the  first 
wheat  appears  to  have  been  sown  in  Virginia.  In  1626 
samples  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Dutch  colony  at  New 
Netherlands  were  shown  in  Holland.  It  is  probable  tha% 
wheat  was  sown  in  the  Plymouth  colony  prior  to  1629, 
though  we  find  no  record  of  it,  and  in  1629  wheat  was  or- 
dered from  England  to  be  used  as  seed.  In  1718  wheal 
was  introduced  into  the  YaUey  of  the  Mississippi  by  tha 
''Western  Company.**  In  1799  it  was  among  the  culti* 
vated  crops  of  Simos  Indians  of  the  Gila  Biver,  New 
Mexico. 


A  WEEK  IN   HAMBURG. 

By  Alfreton  Hkrvey. 

On  one  cold,  rainy  Sunday  morning  I  landed  at  the 
Sandthorquai  in  Hamburg  with  an  easy  conscience,  a 
light  heart,  and  a  not  very  full  purse.  I  was  not  exactly 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  late  Balph  Keeler,  who  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  for  $18L50  in  currency,  but  I  was  still 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  husbanding  my  small  re- 
sources if  I  would  succeed  in  doing  that  which  I  set  out  to 
do^see  the  principal  cities  of  Germany. 

It  was  early  in  the  Spring  of  1871 — indeed,  just  after 
peace  had  been  declared  between  Germany  and  France, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  that  mighty  struggle,  was  on  February  25tb,  1871. 

It  was  my  first  step  on  German  soil,  and  as  I  left  the 
steamer  where  I  had  passed  so  many  days  of  pleasant 
companionship  with  my  fellow  voyagers,  I  felt  a  sense  of 
loneliness  that  now  we  were  to  be  separated,  and  perhaps 
never  meet  again ;  and,  indeed,  so  it  has  been,  for  up  to 
this  day  I  have  never  since  seen  any  of  those  ocean 
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Menda  irho  shored  vith  me  the  delighli  and 
diaoomforti  of  the  gra«t  Alluit!& 

The  flnt  thing  I  ww,  aa  Z  put  foot  on  Isnd, 
was  ft  long  train  of  fidght-«ui  on  (he  tnek 
wtiiah  na  np  and  down  the  QnaL  Tha  little, 
poffing,  and,  to  an  Ameriona  ejre,  inaigiiifleant 
engine  whleh  drew  the  train,  was  named  Uet& 
This  may  be  a  Mfling  aiKnuDataDoe^  fant  to  my 
mind  it  illngtated  the  teodeno;  of  Oennsa 
fteling.  For  oentnriaa  Elaaaa  and  Iiotharingco 
— to  give  them  their  German  namei— had  been 
ooTetad  bj  Oermaar.  OriginaU7  Qenoan  pro- 
Tinoea,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Yaterlasd  had 
nerer  acqnieeeed  in  their  poeaeanon  by  Ruiee, 
and  a  thon^tfol  stodent  of  German  hjstorr 
might  have  known  that  the  first  iaana  of  a  sno- 
oeerfnl  war  between  Franoe  and  Germany  would 
tutTS  beea  the  annexation  of  theae  two  provinoea 
\j  the  latter  conntry.  The  naming  of  this  looo- 
motire,  Met^  wu  only  an  ontoome  of  that  feel- 
iDg  whioh  alwi^  existed. 

The  Saudtiiorqnai  niiu  along  an  aitifidal  inlet 

of  ttie  BiTer  Elbe,  eepeeiallf  ooastmoted  to  a> 

oommodata  the  dilpping  and  ateamers  which 

daily  arrive  at  and  leave  the  Oity  of  Hambo^. 

In  order  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  takj  fram 

.  this  point  you  have  to  go  through  a  rooeoad<m 

g    of  narrow,  dirty  and  crooked  atteetar,  eroaatng 

°   aevani  bridges  over  oanala,  which  run  throogh 

S    the  city.     Some    of   the  honsee  in  thrae  old 

g    rtnata  are  very  high,  and  lean  toward  each  other 

^    at  the  top,  so  that  the  space  between  thgm  ie 

2  mooh  leas  flf^  feet  up  in  the  air  than  at  the 
-*  street  leveL  To  an  American  eye  theae  quaint 
g  and  corlons  old  houaes  and  itreete  are  very  in- 
*  tereeting.  Hece  is  where  the  poorer  olaaaea  live, 
i  and  the  line  of  demaroatioo  between  this  por- 
I  tion  and  the  finer  part  of  the  dty  ia  ahown  ao 
^  plainly  that,  literally,  be  who  runs  may  note  it 
I  In  the  year  1812,  on  Hay  6th,  a  great  oonfU' 
a   gration  broke  out  which  lasted  for  four  day& 

3  Fully  one-third  of  the  city  was  deaboyed.  The 
**   deatroyed  portfaxi  was  In  the  centre,  and  in  re- 

bnildisg  it  the  plan  of  wide  and  straight  atreets 
was  adcqited  aa  far  aa  poaiible.  Hence,  after  the 
rebuilding,  one  might  step  immediately  ost  of 
a  narrow  and  crooked  etieft  into  a  wide  and 
straight  on&  , 

Moat  of  the  steamer  passengers  who  intoid 
to  remain  any  length  of  timn  in  Hamburg  t«t^> 
a  esb  at  the  Qnai,  and  drive  directly  to  a  hoteL 
I  had  no  hotel  eeleoted,  and  having  plenty  of 
time  on  my  hand*  I  prefored  to  walk.  I  Imew 
no  one  in  the  dty,  and  my  acquaintaaoe  with 
the  German  language  was  bat  limited.  But  in 
Hamburg,  French  and  English  are  spoken  el- 
moet  everywhere.  Every  hotel  has  a  portitr, 
whose  dntiee  reqnire  that  he  ahall  be  able  to 
converse  in  French,  English  and  German,  end 
in  most  of  the  ahops  the  same  linguistic  abili^ 
is  found. 

On  my  wt^  through  the  streets  I  stopped  in 
a  small  shop  to  buy  some  necessary  artidea,  in* 
clndlng  tobaooo.  Perhaps  the  little  sign  hang- 
ing in  the  window,  "English  spoken  here," 
attracted  me.  to  tbe  store  I  found  a  young 
Eoglisbman,  also  buying  tobaoca  We  began  an 
aoqnalntauee  then  and  thore,  whioh  was  very 
useful  to  me  dnring  my  stay  in  the  dty. 
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"  yihan  ua  joa  going  to  sUj  ?"  oaktd  b& 

I  lud  no  botel  in  new,  uid  he  reoommsDded 
me  to  tiie  one  where  he  ves.  Zing's  Hotel,  sod 
thither  ve  went  together. 

iSj  new  Bcqneintenoe  wea  »  oommereud  tnreler 
for  an  Rngliah  pottery,  and  nude  enniud  Tiaita  to 
Hamburg  to  aell  hla  waraa,  I  oonld  not  have  met 
one  better  aUe  to  show  me  aroond.  On  the  ire; 
to  the  hotel  he  told  me  naeh  about  the  peonli- 
aritiea  ol  the  dtj  and  ita  people  whioh  oame  in 
Tet7  handy. 

Hambttig  is  one  ot  the  lerj  old  cities  of  Qcr- 
many.  Bepoit  credits  Oharlemagne  with  being  ita 
fotutder.  He  eartainly  built  ft  caatle  there  about 
809L  Dnring  ite  growth  from  a  village  to  a  town 
it  was  Mreral  times  deatroyed.  Is  1315,  the  Em- 
peror, Otto  IV.,  made  it  an  imperial  olty,  and  in 


1241  the  oonunadal  treaty  between  Hunbnrg  and  Lllbeok  began 
that  bmona  Hanaeatia  Lngne  wMoh  lasted  nntil  1866,  when  the 
dti«  oompoeing  it— Hamburg  Bremen,  Liibeok  and  Frankfnrt — 
beoame  parts  of  Fmsfda.  The  League  grew  rapidly,  and  embraced 
et  one  time  moat  of  the  more  important  cities  of  North  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium.  It  was  divided  into  four  odministiatiTe 
drolee :  1,  the  Tandalio  or  Wendish  towns  of  the  Baltic  ;  2,  the 
Westphalian,  Bhenish  and  Netherlandioh  towns  ;  8,  the  Saxon  and 
Brandenburg  towns  ;  and  4,  the  Fmiaiui  and  liTonian  towns,  ^e 
oaidtals  of  these  droles  were  Liibeok,  Oolt^ne,  Bmnawick  and 
DautDA  At  the  tuns  ot  the  League's  greatest  power  it  comprised 
eighty-fiTO  ctdeo,  whioh  were  represented  by  delegates,  and  a 
number  ot  other  oitiaa  whioh  were  affiliated  with  it,  but  were 
without  representation  or  share  in  the  responaibilitieB.  The  trade  of 
Leagne  was  immensa,  Four  great  depots  were  established  :  London, 
in  1260 ;  Bruges,  1252 ;  Norgorod,  1273 ;  and  Bergen,  1278  ;  and 
from  these  oentres  slmost  the  entire  trade  of  Enrope  was  monopc^ized. 
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At  flrat  formed  onlj  for  commeroial  and  indosirial  pur- 
pose!, the  League  gradnallj  WMnmed  politioal  power.  In 
1348,  it  fought  and  defeated  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Waldemar  IIL,  King  of  Denmark.  It  de- 
posed Magnos,  King  of  Sweden,  and  in  his  stead  raised  to 
the  throne  his  nephew,  Albert,  Dnke  of  Meoklenbnrg.  In 
llJd,  it  declared  war  against  Denmark,  and  fitted  ont  a  fleet 
of  248  ships,  carrying  12,000  troop&  Kiederho£^  a  borgo- 
master  of  Dantzic,  himsplf  declared  war  against  Christian 
L,  King  of  Denmark.  Some  citizens  of  London  insulted 
the  employ^  of  the  Hanse  factory  in  that  city,  where- 
upon the  League  declared  war  against  England,  and  com- 
pelled King  Edward  lY.  to  grant  it  yet  more  extravagant 
concessiQUA 

But  these  exhibitions  of  power  excited  the  jealousy  of 
neighboring  soyereigns.  In  1597,  England  withdrew  all 
priyileges  from  the  Hanse  meroiiants.  The  maritime 
towns  of  the  Baltic  next  seceded,  and  one  after  another 
the  other  dties  and  towns  dropi>ed  away.  The  last  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  administrative  body  of  the  League  was 
held  in  168(^  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  secession  of 
the  remaining  members. 

Bat  although  the  Hanseatic  League  of  history  was  now 
dead,  its  fundamental  principle  survived.  Hamburg, 
Liibeok,  Bremen,  and,  later,  Frankfurt,  formed  a  new 
Bssociatioa,  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Hanse  towns.  In 
1810^these  were  formed  into  a  Hanseatic  department  of 
the  French  Empire*  by  Napoleon.  In  1815,  their  inde- 
pendenee  was  acknowledged  in  tiie  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Germanic  Oonfederation.  This  continued 
until  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  of  1866,  when 
Frankfurt,  having  given  aid  to  the  Austrians,  was  annexed 
by  Prussia,  and  the  other  three  cities  joined  the  North 
German  Oonfederation  ;  and  each  of  these  cities  now  con- 
stitutes a  state  in  the  German  Empire,  and  is  represented 
in  the  Imperial  German  Parliameni 

Thus  ended  a  oommerdal  association  of  six  and  a  quarter 
centuries' standing.   . 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  long  digression,  as  It  was 
necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by 
the  old  free  city.  It  was  certainly  necessary  to  me,  for  I 
saw  everywhere  flying  the  new  German  imperial  flag,  and 
in  every  shop-window  the  portrait  of  the  Kaiser,  and  his 
son,  Unset  FriU,  both  crowned  with  laurels.  I  might  have 
thought  that  the  Hamburgers  were  the  most  patriotic  of 
Prussians,  but,  though  they  were  patriotic  enough,  they 
had  not,  in  1871,  forgotten  that  they  were  once  citizens  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  four  free  cities,  and  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  old  Hanseatic  League. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  my  new  friend  proposed  a 
walk  around  the  streets,  and  he  would  show  me  some  of 
the  sights. 

The  first  thing  we  inspected  was,  of  course^  the  Alster. 
This  is  a  beautiful  lake,  which  comes  right  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  Alster  is  a  tributary  of  the  River 
Elbe,  and  in  coming  up  to  the  eitj  it  forms  two  basins— 
the  outer  and  the  inner  Alster ;  or,  to  give  the  German 
names,  the  Grosse  Alster  and  the  Binnen  Alster.  The 
inner  Alster  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit  It  is  nearly 
squ<ire,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  streets.  The  Jung- 
femtstieg  is  the  street  which  fronts  the  lakei  Here  are  the 
finest  shops  in  the  whole  city.  Down  the  sides  run  two 
other  fine  streets,  on  which  are  situated  splendid  hotels 
and  public  buildinga  The  lake  itself  is  dotted  with  swans, 
and  on  its  surface  numerous  little  boats  are  continually 
plying.  In  these  little  pleasure  steamboats  many  persons 
sail  around  the  lake  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  of  our  mon^. 
Of  course,  I  took  a  sail  on  the  lake. 

On  the  Jungfemstieg,  and  --^^' *  into  ijk^  lake,  is  a 


small  pavilion,  whore  a  good  meal  is  served.  My  friend 
suggested  that  we  step  in  and  take  a  bite.  So  in  we  wenu 
We  were  served  d  la  earie^  by  a  smart  keSner.  I  became 
thirsty,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  waiter  looked 
at  me  in  surprise.  I  repeated  the  order,  but  still  he  did 
not  understand.  Summoning  my  best  German  to  my  aid, 
I  explained  that  I  wanted  a  glass  of  water  to  drink. 
Whether  he  thought  I  was  daft  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  bul 
he  shook  his  head  as  though  that  were  his  opinion.  How- 
ever, he  brought  me  the  water.  My  friend  suggested  to 
me  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  the  waiter 
had  ever  received  such  an  order.  I  am  not  averse  to 
drinking  beer,  but  there  are  times  when  I  prefer  water, 
and  this  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

It  took  me  some  study  to  get  used  to  the  different 
kinds  of  money  in  use  in  Hamburg.  Being  a  port  of 
entry,  the  money  of  almost  every  nation  circulated  there, 
and  when  you  purchase  an  article  you  can  have  your 
change  in  whatever  money  you  wic^  The  money  of 
Hambuxg  itself  consisted,  in  1871,  of  marks  and  schillbigs. 
Sixteen  of  the  latter  made  one  mark,  and  two  and  a  half 
marks  made  one  Prussian  thaler,  whioh  itself  was  worth 
seventy  cents  of  our  money.  Thirteen  schillings  of  Ham- 
burg were  about  the  same  as  an  English  ihOling,  and 
three  and  a  half  marks  about  equaled  an  American  dollar. 
This  coinage  has  now  been  done  away  with,  and  the  new 
German  Empire  coins  of  marks  and  pfennigs  substituted. 

Although  at  that  time  all  kinds  of  money  circulated 
freely  in  Hamburg,  Hamburg  money  itself  would  not  pass 
current  outside  of  the  city,  except,  perhaps,  in  Ltlbeck, 
where  a  aimilfty  coinage  existed.  Before  the  unification  of 
the  German  coinage  throughout  the  entire  Empire,  this 
money  problem  was  one  of  the  hardest  the  traveler  had 
to  solve,  and  in  traveling  from  place  to  place,  where  differ- 
ent coinage  existed,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  get  victimized 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  his  shrewdness  ia 
dealing  with  the  exchange  brokers. 

Hamburg  is  a  port  of  entry.  A  large  business  is  done 
in  both  imports  and  exports.  The  constitution  of  the 
North  German  Oonfederation,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
German  Empire,  left  Hamburg  at  liberty  to  remain  out- 
side of  the  Zollverein  as  long  as  it  wished.  When  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  Mecklenburg  had  joined  that  league, 
Hamburg  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the  territory  of 
the  Zollverein,  and  therefore  found  it  to  its  advantage  to 
join  it  for  one  portion  of  its  rural  districts,  embracing  124 
square  miles  and  32,792  inhabitants.  But  the  remainder, 
in  union  with  the  City  of  Altoona,  remained  a  free  port 
territory.  Having  no  import  duties,  there  was  no  custom 
house.  My  trunk  was  not  searched  when  I  entered  the 
city,  nor  any  questions  asked  me.  Of  course,  as  a  neoes* 
sary  consequence  of  free  toade,  everything  was  very  cheapi^ 
and  a  person  with  a  small  income  might  have  lived  there 
very  comfortably.  But  I  believe  Prince  Bismarck  haa  now 
changed  all  that,  and  given  a  high  protective  tariff  to 
Hamburg  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  German  Empire. 

One  evening  my  English  friend  suggested  that  we  visit 
two  or  three  of  the  concert  saloons.  These  are  numerous 
and  popular,  and  one  may  sit  the  whole  evening  listening 
to  good  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  cents  for  a  glass  or  two  of  beer.  I  noticed 
a  sign  over  one  of  these  saloons*"  Bier-Convent  ** — ^whioh 
attracted  me.  The  saloon  was  a  large  hall,  at  the  upper 
end  of  whioh  was  a  stage.  There  sat  ten  rather  good-look- 
ing young  women,  dressed  in  good  taste  and  not  immod- 
estly. These  sang  solos,  duets  and  choruses,  and  really 
very  welL  I  sat  at  a  small  table,  and  with  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  beer,  passed  the  evening  pleasantly  enough  liatei^- 
ing  to  the  musio^ 
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As  in  efery  other  Cknnan  oitj,  musio  is  highly  onlti- 
Tated  in  Hamborg,  and  operas  are  put  on  the  stage  there 
in  a  manner  which  shonld  bxing  a  bloah  to  the  oheek  of 
the  great  operatic  managers  who  haye  giren  opera  here. 
The  Stadt  Theatre  is  the  locdU  for  the  operas.  On  Taes- 
daj  erening  I  took  a  seat  in  the  parterre  of  the  Stadt 
Theatre,  to  listen  to  "Der  Freysohntz.*'  Sitting  next  to 
me  was  a  pleasant  German  gentleman,  and  we  gradually 
fell  into  conversation.  On  the  following  Thursday  even- 
ing I  again  went  to  the  Stadt  Theatre,  this  time  to  hear 
"Die  Jttdin/'  in  which  a  great  star,  Herr  Sontheim, 
"  Kammersanger  of  his  Majesty  fthe  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg,"  was  to  i^pear  in  the  r6le  of  Eleazar.  To  my  snr* 
prise,  the  same  German  gentleman  whom  I  met  on  Tues- 
day evening  was  again  sitting  in  the  seat  next  to  me. 
We  were  both  struck  by  the  ooincidenoa  We  exchanged 
cards,  and  he  invited  me  to  call  on  him  the  next  day. 
Harr  Gerber,  as  was  his  name,  was  an  importer  of  tobacco 
and  cigars,  and  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  lived  in 
Hamburg,  but  during  the  Summer  season  had  a  country 
residence  in  the  suburbw  I  called  on  him  in  the  after- 
noon, and  passed  a  very  pleasant  couple  of  hours.  He 
brought  out  his  finest  wines  and  cigars,  and  introduced  me 
to  his  daughter.  She  sang,  and  played  the  piano  with  skill 
and  taste.  Herr  Gkrber  earnestly  pressed  me  to  visit  him 
at  his  country  residence  during  the  Summer,  but,  unfor- 
ioBately,  my  engagements  were  sudi  that  I  would  be  in 
another  part  of  Ctermany  at  that  time. 

Hamburg  is  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  musical  art  in 
Gennany.  Here  Handel,  that  mighty  Saxon  genius, 
came  in  June,  1703,  to  try  his  fate  as  a  professional  mu- 
sician. Here  he  produced  his  first  opera,  "  Almira,**  on 
January  8th,  1705,  following  it  by  his  **  Nerone  "  twenty 
nights  later.  Herr  Beinhard  Keiaer  was  opera  director 
for  many  years,  and  produced  in  this  citj  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  operas  of  his  own  composition. 

It  was  at  Hamburg  that  the  first  German  opera  ever 
performed  on  a  public  stage  was  sung.  This  was  Thiele's 
"Adam  and  Eve^**  produced  on  January  2d,  1678,  and 
this  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  same  composer's 
'*Orontes."  When  Reiser,  who  ruled  the  Hamburg 
opera  for  over  forty  years,  first  began  to  compos^  it  was 
the  custom  to  sing  the  imported  Italian  operas  partly  in 
German  and  partly  in  Italian.  Keiser  threw  his  influence 
against  this  absurd  custom,  and  to  Hamburg  may  be  given 
the  credit  of  abolishing  it 

The  remainder  of  my  stay  in  the  city  I  devoted  to  visit- 
ing and  admiring  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
picture-galleries,  under  the  guidance  of  my  English  friend. 
One  afternoon,  we  two  wandered  out  to  the  Heiligen 
Geist  Fdd,  or  "Field  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  wtich  was 
then  used  as  a  drilling  place  for  soldiers.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  a  battalion  was  on  drill  I  was  particularly 
■truck  with  the  especial  attention  which  was  paid  by  the 
drilling-masters  to  the  proper  method  of  raising  the  legs 
of  the  soldiers.  First  one,  then  the  other,  would  be  stuck 
out  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility  to  the  legs. 
The  battalion  on  drill  at  the  time  was  evidently  an  **  awk- 
ward squad,"  and  the  exercises  had  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again  before  the  drill-masters  were  satisfied. 

This  field  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  magnificent 
forest-trees,  and  near  by  this  place  can  be  traced  the  line 
of  the  old  wan  and  moat  which  used  to  surround  the  dty. 
Of  course  the  wall  has  disappeared  and  the  moat  is  dry, 
but  the  remains  still  possess  oonsiderable  interest  to  any 
one  with  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind« 

When  Sunday  came,  I  started  to  go  to  the  Englidi 
church,  but,  alas  1  I  did  not  persevere  in  that  intention, 


and  wandered  off  in  other  directions.  It  would  be  some- 
what diflicult  to  distinguish  Sunday  from  any  other  day  in 
that  city.  Most  of  the  shops  are  open,  and  everybody 
seemed  as  busy  and  bustling  on  Sunday  as  on  a  week-day. 
The  Hamburgers  are  not  particularly  a  church-going  x)eo- 
ple.  Although  it  is  a  city  of  nearly  400,000  inhabitants, 
there  are  but  six  churches  and  one  synagogue,  not  count- 
ing the  English  church.  Of  the  people,  the  greatest  part 
are  either  Lutherans  or  nothing  at  all.  There  are  about 
8,000  Boman  Catholics,  and  about  14^000  Jews.  The  new 
Jewish  synagogue  was  opened  in  1859.  The  Catholic 
church,  St  Nicholas',  ia  situated  near  the  fish-market  It 
is  a  modem  Gothic  edifice.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
spire  had  not  been  completed ;  I  believe,  though,  it  has 
been  finished  since  then.  The  Church  c^  St  Catharine 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Church  of  St 
James  has  a  tower  343  feet  high,  but  the  steeple  of  the 
Church  of  St  Michael  is  still  loftier,  being  428  feet  high, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe.  St  Peter*s  is  a  modern 
Gothic  structure.  But  what  Hamburg  lacks  in  ehnrohcs 
it  makes  up  in  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
Among  these  maybe  reckoned  the  Exchange^  with  its  mer- 
cantile library  of  40,000  volumes  ;  the  Johanneum  College, 
with  its  dty  library  of  200,000  volumes  and  5,000  mann- 
scripts  ;  the  great  Hospital  in  the  suburb  of  St  George, 
with  accommodation  for  more  than  4,000  patients;  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  educating  and  providing  for  600  pupils  ; 
the  Jewish  Hospital,  endowed  by  Solomon  Heine  in  1840, 
and  open  to  patients  of  all  creeds  and  races ;  the  **  Bauhes 
Hans,"  at  Horn,  near  the  cify,  founded  in  1838  bj  Johann 
Heinrich  Wichem,  for  the  osre  and  training  of  abandoned 
and  depraved  children,  and  others  of  like  diaxaoter.  The 
botanic  and  zoological  gardens  are  really  also  educational 
institutions,  and  they  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  all 
Germany.  The  picture-gallery  contains  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  modem  masters,  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  ia  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  Government  House,  with  its  great  hall  for 
dvic  feasts,  and  the  Bourse,  are  also  notable  buildings, 
and  well  worthy  a  protracted  visit.  The  banking,  insuiv 
ance  and  publishing  interests  of  the  city  are  enormous, 
and  the  scene  at  the  Bourse  during  business  hours  equals 
in  excitement  that  in  our  own  Exchange  in  Broad  Street 

Lying  to  the  north  of  Hamburg  is  the  City  of  Altoona. 
Between  it  and  Hamburg  may  be  seen  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  1,100  unfortunates  who  per- 
ished of  hunger  in  that  terrible  siege  which  the  city  sus- 
tained in  1813-14,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  in  which  up- 
ward of  30,000  citizens  were  driven  out  in  ngid-winter. 
This  was  while  Hamburg  was  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  Bouches  d*Elbei 

Altoona  is  by  no  means  as  handsome  or  interesting  as 
Hamburg.  Between  the  two  is  the  snburb  of  S(.  Pauli, 
principally  inhabited  by  seamen  and  laborers.  Numerous 
windmills  may  be  seen  all  around  the  city.  Wind  power 
is  cheap  and  extensively  used. 

Although  Hamburg  does  an  immense  business  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  the  sidewalks  and  streets  are  never 
clattered  up  with  bales  and  boxes  of  merchandise,  as  in 
New  York.  The  city  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
which  connect  with  the  Elbe  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Alster  on  the  other.  Boats  and  barges  go  through  these 
canals,  and  deliver  the  merdiandise  at  the  rear  doors  of 
the  stores  and  warehouses.  There  are  upward  of  sixty 
bridges  spanning  the  rivers  and  canals  in  and  around  the 
city.  This  same  feature  may  be  found  in  many  other 
European  cities  which  are  buOt  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  American  system  of  horse-cars  has  been  introduced 
in  Htiunburg— at  first  only  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but 
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giadiullf  en-  nid,  most  im- 
oroMhingmoia  dentuid  *ad 
and  more  on  ooavuM  in  tb8 
the  large  three  langiutgee 
atreata.  Oaba  — Franob,Eng- 
a  7  e  iiuinmfl^  liati^  uid  Qe^ 
able  and  cheap,  man.  But  oare 
andatageewith  nuut  be  exet- 
presoribfld  cdaaderaiivhaii 
rontea  are  pleii-  one  speaks  bis 
tiful.  A  stage  own  language, 
wQl  call  for  TOO  etpeoially  is 
at  your  leei-  prononndDg 
denoe  or  hotel  proper  names. 
wheneYer  jon  The  ahade  of 
wish.  There  ia  ditterenoa  be- 
no  reason  for  tween  the  pro- 
anj  one  to  go  nnnoiation  of 
vrODg  or  mis-  (er?  and  hurg 
take  his  wa;,  asme  Tetjr  near 
if  he  will  but  being  illnstrat- 
ask  for  iofcc-  ed  in  m;  case 
matioD.  The  in  a  most  nn- 
parHfr  of  the  pleasant  man- 
ner.     I    had 
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intondftd.  dating  mj  tnT«I  in  Getmutj,  to  paj  & 
Tidt  to  Itw  little  to7  -  muintkoturing  torn  of 
Bonneberg,  oa  the  border  of  tba  Thnrmgiaii' 
Wild  ;  and,  on  the  Amj  before  my  depaitnre  from 
Hamburg,  I  naked  the  portier  of  my  hotel  how  to 
go  there.  He  gave  me  an  elaborate  deaoription  of 
the  loate  thither,  and  then  remarked  that  it  I  were 
going  to  Berlin— u  waa  my  intentioD— I  had  better 
poatpone  my  Tiait  imtil  my  return.  Aa  I  knew 
that  Sonneberg  vaa  in  middle  Qermany,  Z  oonld 
not  nnderatand  the  neoaaaity  of  this,  bnt  aabae- 
qaently  leaimed  that  the  porHar  bad  andanitoo^ 
me  aa  aaking  the  way  to  Sanderburg,  which  is  up 
in  Sohleawig-Holstein,  in  an  entirely  oppoaite 
direction  from  Sonneberg. '  The  portitr  and  I  both* 
laughed  over  the  mistake,  and  he  explained  to  me 
the  difibrenoe  between  the  Oerman  e  and  v: 


On  the  following'  Uonday  evening,  after  having  spent-a  very 
l^eaasnt  week  and  a'^'d^r  i>i  U>e  old  tree  oity,  I  left  Eambnig  en 
route  for  BerUo,  and  in  leaving  it  I  felt  oonaidarBblo  tegrat,  for  I 
had  been  moat  hospitably  entertained  while  there.  Ify  English 
oommeroial  friend,  whoae  name  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  tor- 
gotten,  WM  exceedingly  kind,  and  took  me  aronnd  to  all  the  points 
of  interest,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  kindneoa  of  Herr  Gerber. 
The  American  Oonanl,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Edward  Sobinson, 
also  treated  mo  with  kindneas  and  distinction,  and  I  was  indebted 
to  him  tor  extrication  from  a  very  nnfortanata  aitnation.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since  ;  and  if  these  lines  ahoold  meet  his  eye,  he 
will  please  accept  this  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  service  then 
tendered  m 

The  fntnre  of  Hamburg  is  inseporablj  oonnsoted  with  he  for- 

tones  of  the  Oemun  Empire.     The  people  of  that  oity  thotooghly 

enpport  the  Empire,  and  are  as  patriotic  as  any  Fmsaian,    The 

"uisosBwiura,"  evidences  of  this  were  apparent  even  in  1871,  tor  dnring  my  stay 
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there  the  Inrthdaj  of  the  Emptfor  Williftm  was  oeiebrated. 
The  honon  paid  to  the  old  hero  were  enthusiastic  and 
sinoere,  and  not  less  were  the  lore  and  confidenoe  for  the 
Grown-Prmoe — **Unser  Pritz,"  as  he  was  affectioQately 
called^ and  the  Emperor's  nephew,  Prinoe  Frederick 
Gharlea  Not  eyea  in  Berlin  were  the  people  more  loyal 
than  in  this  old  city,  which  for  so  many  centuries  was  a 
free  and  independent  realm.  In  the  years  that  haye 
passed  since  then,  there  may  haye  been  changes,  bnt  I 
cannot  belieye  that  the  strong  feeling  for  nnity  and  Yater- 
land  I  saw  there  manifested  will  eyer  die  oat»  unless,  as 
iB  not  at  present  probable,  the  Empire  be  again  broken 
np  into  fragments. 

A  BICYCLING  IDYL. 

A  LiTTLB  girl,  with  eyes  of  blue; 
A  little  dog  of  enowy  hue ; 
A  little  wheel,  with  rider  rash; 

A  bark,  a  rash,  an  awfol  orashi 

• 

A  Uttle  scream  ;  a  little  swear; 

A  pretty  sympathetlo  air; 

A  little  oonyersatlon,  leading 

To  bhishes,  smiles,  sueoessfol  pleading.         ^ 

A  Ittde  ohnroh;  a  little  bride; 
A  gallant  wheelman  by  her  side ; 
A  little  kiss,  their  yows  to  seal ; 
A  little  rival  for  the  wheeL 


THE  HANDSOME  STRANGER. 

By  Mks.  M.  a.  Denoon. 

Ohaptkb  L* 

f  O  POLISHED  I"  •«  So  handsome  I"  "  So 
fascinating  r  "  Pray  who  is  he  ?"  "And 
big  name—?"    "Is  Edwin  Gray. 


ft 


**  How  sweet  1    Jnst  like  music  I" 

These  and  kindred  exolamations  formed 
the  staple  of  oonyersation,  at  the  moment, 
at  a  birthday  party,  as  the  subject  o(  so 
much    comment    moyed    quietly   away 
down   the   long,   well-lighted,   well-fur- 
nished apartment 
The  waltzing  was  oyer;  the  rich,  sofOy  undulating 
wayes  of  Strauss's  music  had  subsided  upon  the  shore  of 
oomparatiye  silence. 

"  Oh,  Eya,  he  was  quite  taken  with  you  I"  said  Amy 
Pendleton,  in  her  qaick,  straightforward  English.  "  He 
told  me  your  hair  was  the  color  of  beaten  gold." 

"  Did  he  ?  Well,  he  spoke  of  your  eyes,  and  compared 
them  to  heayen's  own  blue." 

"And  he  said  Kate's  smile  was  the  sweetest  he  had  oyer 
seen,"  said  Lu  Baker.     "  I  wonder  what  he  praised  about 
me  ?"  she  added,  with  a  queer  little  grimace. 
.   "Your  hands,  my  dear.     For  whiteness  and  symmetry, 
they  were  like  lilies.  '* 

"  Then  we  are,  eyery  one  of  us,  charming  in  his  eyes  1 
Oh,  how  delightful  1"  said  Eya  Warren,  the  brightest  and 
wittiest  of  the  four  young  girls  gathered  at  this  birthday 
party.  *'  Oan't  we  conglomerate  our  diarms  some  way, 
and  make  one  perfect  whole,  worthy  of  worship  by  this 
knight  of  the  fathomless  eyes  V* 

"  By-the-way,  he  has  wonderful  eyes,  hasn't  he  ?"  said 
Amy  Pendleton.  "  Do  you  know,  I  scarcely  dare  to  look 
in  them,  for  fear  I  shall  haye  to  take  up  with  the  old 
ftndn,  slightly  altered : 


€« 


'  Ob,  my  heart,  my  heart  Is  brealclng, 
For  the  love  of  Sdwln  Gray.' " 


"Don't  be  siUy,  Amy,"  exclaimed  Eya. 
"I  was  neyer  wise,"  was  tlie  retort ;  "  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  shall  be  singled  out  by  this  paragon,  see  if  I'm 
not  And  then,  1  shall  smile  and  smile  on  him,  till  Louis 
will  frown  and  frown  on  me,  and  gnaw  away  at  his  mus* 
tache.  It  will  be  delightful  to  see  him  jealous  once ;  he 
boasts  that  he  neyer  was,  is  or  can  be  jealous.  But  he  has 
neyer  yet  had  any  occasion." 

"You won't  be  so  foolish,  Amy;  this  stranger  can  be 
nothing  to  you*" 

"  Perhaps — I  don't  know.    Ah  I  he  is  coming  this  way." 

Strangely  enough,  the  handsome  and  polished  young 
man  did  stop  at  Amy's  side,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  en- 
gaged her  for  the  dance  just  formint^ 

Amy's  heart  fluttered.  She  felt  flattered  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  most  distinguished-looking  man  in  the  room, 
and  her  spirits  rose  proportionately,  for  they  were  soon 
on  the  best  of  terms. 

"  You  are  fond  of  dancing  f"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  like  it  better  than  anything  else^see,  my  tab* 
lets  are  quite  full ;  it  was  only  by  the  merest  chanoe  that 
this  one  danoe  happened  to  be  open." 

"Of  which  I  was  fortunate  to  ayail  myself,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  bow. 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  so  communicatiye,"  whispered  Eya, 
as  she  crossed  her  in  one  of  the  figures.  "Bemember, 
your  partner  is  a  perfect  stranger." 

"  Don't  you  fear  me,"  said  Amy,  a  little  sharply— 
"just  as  if  I  didn't  know  how  far  to  go,"  she  added,  to 
herself.     "  Eya  would  be  glad  to  haye  him  for  a  partner." 

Another  pause  in  &e  dance. 

"  I  think  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  of  your 
name  in  Baltimore,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  his  strangely  magnetic 
eyes  reading  her  face. 

"  Oh,  are  you  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is  Unde  Paul  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  delightedly. 

"It  certainly  is  Mr.  Paul  Pendleton,"  he  answered, 
smiling  at  her  pretty  enthosiaam. 

"  Yes,  but  there  may  be  more  than  one  Paul — my  uncle 
is  president  of  a  bank.'* 

"  The  yery  one,"  was  the  eager  response. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  know  my  cousin  Lilian  ?" 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  but  slightly,"  he  said. 

"  Isn't  she  beautiful  7* 

"A  yery  beauHful  girl,  indeed." 

"  So  loyely  that,  wheneyer  I  see  her,  I  could  fall  down 
and  worship  her,  if  it  wasn't  forbidden,"  said  Amy,  flip- 
pantly. "I'm  glad  you  know  them.  I  am  Uncle  Panl's 
fayorite  niece." 

"  Does  he  still  Uye  where  he  did  last  Winter  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  —  on  Madison  Street,  though  you  would 
scarcely  know  the  house,  it  has  been  so  altered.  It  was 
quite  handsome  before,  but  aunty  fancied  she  wanted  a 
nest  of  bay-windows  for  her  birds  and  flowers ;  she  thinks 
the  conseryatory  is  too  damp  for  the  birds,  you  see. 
Aunty  IB  not  well  this  Winter  ;  Unde  Paul  thiiJcs  of  tray- 
ding  to  Europe  for  her  health,  and  that  he  may  get  some 
rest  himself.    He  is  deyoted  to  business." 

"  And  your  cousin  is  not  yet  married,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  ;  it  is  yery  difficult  for  her  to  get  mar- 
ried, though  she  has  been  engaged  to  Harry  Deane  for 
three  years.    Perhaps  you  know  Harry,  too  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  him.    Was  he  not  slight  f* 

"  He  was,  but  he  has  grown  much  stouter ;  and  don*t 
you  think  him  ugly  ?  That  scar  under  his  left  eye  deCormi 
him  so.  Otherwise  his  features  are  good  enough.  Bul^ 
then,  he's  such  a  noble  fellow.  Unde  Paul  is  yezy  fond 
of  him  ;  has  made  him  cashier,  and  introsti  him  with  any 
amount  of  money.    But  that's  not  my  business." 
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''  Ton  needn't  f^ar  to  tell  me,  Mias  Pendleton.  I  am 
80  yeiy  well'aoqaainted  with  yonr  nnole,  that  I  feel  inter- 
ested in  whateTer  you  maj  aaj  aboat  him.  Beddes,  I  have 
aome  monej  that  I  think  I  shall  pat  in  his  hands.** 

"I  don't  know  much  about  banking,**  laaghed  Amj, 
"bat  I  know  what  my  imole  thinks  of  Harry,  Why, 
Harry  goes  to  Ohioago  to-morrow  with  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars^so  I  heard  papa  say.  It  is  something  oonneeted 
with  GoTemment  funds.*' 

A  strange  electric  light  seemed  to  shoot  over  the  man's 
l^use  as  he  listened  to  this  disclosure.    For  a  second  the 
'  nerres  of  his  mouth  twitched,  then  he  seemed*  by  a  vio- 
lent effort,  to  control  himself,  and  still  to  oontinue  lightly 
to  the  young  and  giddy  girl,  his  partner. 

'*  Ohioago  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  know  many  people  in  Chicaga 
I  lived  thAre  once,"  he  went  on,  and  then  detailed  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

He  was  very  fluent,  and  had  the  gift  of  making  pictures 
with  words.  Amy  still  listened  to  him  after  the  dance 
was  over,  bewitched  by  his  merry  humor  ;  and  when  he 
left  her,  leaving  also  the  house,  all  the  interest  in  the 
evening's  pleasure  was  over  for  her. 

"Well,  and  so  your  new  flame  has  deserted  you,"  said 
Louis,  who  had  been  industriously  dancing,  but  not  the 
less  keeping  an  eye  on  his  ^nce^. 

"He  has  gone  home,"  said  Amy,  yawning  sli^^tly 
behind  her  fan.  "  He  said  he  had  some  important  busi- 
ness to  attend  ta  What  an  elegant  partner  he  is  1  And 
you  don't  know  how  well  he  talked  1" 

"  Tes  ?  I've  been  trying  to  And  out  who  he  is.  No- 
body seems  really  to  know — even  our  hostess  herself. 
Either  some  one  introduced  him  or  he  brought  a  letter." 

"  And,  Louis,  he  knows  Uncle  Paul,  and  so  many  of 
our  friends  in  Baltimore." 

"  Possible  ?"  said  Louts,  dryly.  "Sinj^lar,  then,  he 
should  be  such  a  stranger  here.  I  honestly  ooniess  I  did 
not  like  the  fellow's  fbce." 

"Didn't  you  think  him  handsome  ?" 

"Yes,  in  a  way.  Bather  flue  eyes,  and  gives  his  whole 
attention  to  his  lady  friends,  particularly  if  he  has  any 
object  to  gain.     I  rather  fancy  the  fellow  is  a  flirt." 

"  For  shame,  Louis  I  I  had  no  idea  you  could  be  so 
ungenerous." 

"  Well,  never  mind  ;  don't  let  us  quarrel  about  it. 
We  may  never  see  the  man  again,"  said  Louis,  good- 
naturedly. 

"For  my  part,  I  hope  I  shall,"  was  the  repponse ;  "I 
liked  him  very  much.  Most  men  listen  to  their  partners 
as  if  it  were  a  strain  upon  their  courtesy,  but  he  just 
talked  as  if  he  liked  to^as  if  he  thought  I  was  worth 
the  trouble." 

"And  so  you  are— there's  no  doubt  on  that  head. 
Gome,  you  promised  this  dance  to  ma" 

"  Did  I  ?  Oh,  yes ;"  and  she  rose  languidly,  and  took 
her  place  in  the  set  ^ 

Meantime,  Mr.  Edwin  Gray  had  hurried  into  the 
dressing-room,  selected  a  hat  and  coat,  left  the  house,  and 
entered  his  own  lodgings— a  shabby*genteel  room  on  the 
seocmd  floor  of  a  second-rate  house  in  Brooklyn,  Arrived 
there,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  out  writing  implements, 
and  inditing  what  seemed  to  be  a  message  on  three  or 
lour  different  slips  of  paper. 

These  he  looked  over  thoughtfully,  said,  as  he  took  up 
one  of  them,  "I  rather  think  this  will  do,"  and  placed  it 
in  his  vest  podket    It  ran  thus  : 

"  L.  BoBSST,  57  Entaw  Street,  Baltimore:  Heavy  ease.  Goes 
by  early  train  to-morrow.  Bound  for  Chicago.  Brown  eyes  and 
hair— tfcor  vmdtr  Ufi  eye.  Initials  ol  name,  H.  D. ;  Bank,  Pendle> 
ton.   O.M.  ShAtJ* 


As  soon  as  he  had  placed  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  he  went 
to  a  small  black  leather  trunk,  and  took  therefrom  a  heavy 
beard  and  mustache  of  a  dull  red  color,  with  a  wig  to 
suit  to  sam&  Then  ho  drew  on  a  plain  blue  body-coat,  on 
the  inside  of  which,  attached  to  the  lapel,  was  a  brass  {data 
with  a  number  engraved  in  the  centre.  Adding  to  this  hia 
hat,  and  drawing  on  a  pair  of  linen  gloves  of  a  dark  color, 
he  left  his  boarding-hocse  and  went  in  the  direoti(Hi  of  the 
nearest  telegraph-officeb 

There  he  gave  the  message,  displaying  eaielesBly  the 
badge  on  his  ooat,  paid  for  its  Ipransmisskm,  and  sauntered 
slowly  out. 

"  That's  one  of  the  force,  Joe,"  said  the  derk  who  had 
charge  of  the  missiva 

"  One  of  what  force  ?"  was  the  answer. 

"  Why,  a  detectiva  They're  after  some  aeonndrel  or 
other  who  is  going  to  Chicago  with  his  Ul-gotten  goods. 
They'll  catch  him,  too  ;  sharp  fellows,  these  detectives." 

"  I  know  pretty  much  all  the  detectives  here— it's  not 
one  of  our  men,"  said  Joe. 

"  That  may  be  true — there  are  plenlry  of  them  outside 
of  Brookljrn.  It*s  my  opinion  he*s  one  of  the  Baltimore 
force.    I  tell  you  they  have  to  be  plucky  chaps." 

"Not  so  plucky,  perhaps,  as  cunning,"  responded  Joe ; 
"  and  it's  curious  what  small  things  serve,  sometimes,  in 
excite  their  suspicion  and  lead  to  the  traiL  My  broiSie^' 
Ben  has  g^t  a  little  brass  button  in  his  possession  that 
proved  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  most  heaziiesB  murderers 
that  ever  was  hung." 

"  Well,  all  is,  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  one  of  these  fel- 
lows on  my  track,  if  I  had  been  up  to  anything  wrong." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Edwin  Gray  left  Brook* 
lyn,  presenting  yet  another  exterior.  His  eyebrows  and 
hair  had  been  touched  with  some  ooloring  material,  his 
costume  was  faultless,  his  manner  reserved,  almost 
haughty,  his  hands  daintily  gloved  in  kid.  If  on  the  pre- 
vious night  he  had  been  the  free  and  easy  gallant,  he  was 
now  the  reserved,  aristocratio  traveler,  bearing  the  fktignes 
and  annoyances  of  his  journey  with  wdl-concealed  dis- 
gusty'and  condescending  to  be  looked  at  and  wondered 
over,  while  he  was  apparently  oblivious  to  everything 
about  him,  even  the  boys  ^^o  heaped  the  car-seat  beside 
him  with  boxes  and  papers  and  periodicals^  of  which  he 
took  not  the  slightest  notioa 

With  the  exception  of  stopping  once  for  refreshments, 
Edwin  Gray  did  not  leave  his  chair  till  the  train  drew  in 
at  the  Baltimore  depot  There  he  hailed  a  hack,  and  was 
driven  at  once  to  Bamum's  Hotel,  where  his  fine  appear- 
ance and  reserved  manner  caused  him  to  be  treated  like  a 
lord.  ^__^^ 

Ohafteb  n. 

•*  Mt  dear,  I  think  you  are  not  Just  to  Harry.'* 

"But,  mamma,  I  really  do  feel  like  another  person 
when  he  is  gona  I  can't  help  it  It  would  be  awfnl  if, 
after  we  are  married,  I  should  long  to  be  rid  of  him  as  I 
do  now  sometimes." 

"Ton  should  h^ve  thought  of  that,  child,  before  you 
engaged  yourself  to  him.'* 

"  Well,  he  was  so  persistent,  what  could  I  do  ?  Besides, 
having  always  known  Harry,  why,  I  felt  more  at  my  ease 
with  him  ;  and,  then,  you  and  papa  seemed  to  expect  it  of 
me— and,  really,  I  don't  fancy  most  of  the  men  I  ao<  Ihe 
young  men,  I  mean  ;  so,  perhaps ^ 

"You  will  never  find  another  Harry,  my  dear ;  a  more 
devoted  fellow  never  lived.'* 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  complain  of  thai  Vm  not  sure  but  he  is 
too  devoted,"  said  Lilian,  with  a  comical  little  shrug.  *'I 
have  only  to  beckon,  and  he  will  fdUow ;  I  have  cmij 
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ooDseqnanoe   of   liiking  hla 
own  life  to  mta  the  lite  of 


"Ob,  I  know,  mmnnit.  if 
one  oui  keep  that  always  In 
mind.  Of  oonm  'Smxtj  ii 
good  sod  ftQ  th&t^  and,  of 
oonise,  ■■  BDnlr,  I  ahsU 
man;  hick  And,  u  I  was 
njiag,  on  the  good  side  of 
hla  face  he  Is  tsit  flna-lo<A- 
ing,  ao  I  ahall  be  nire  always 
to  get  on  that  Bid&"  And 
laughing  gayly,  the  left  the 
room  to  draea  for  dinner. 

"ATory  fine  yoflng  fellow 
called  npon  me  to-day — raal^ 
and  tanly,  I  moat  Bay,"  and 
Paul  Fendleton  oarred  the 
naat  tnrkey  with  the  air  of  a 


wiih,  and  be  fliee  to  exeont&    It  ia  very  foolish,  I  anppoae, 

bat  Bometimaa  I  imagine  the " 

"Well }"  aaid  Mil  Pendleton,  filling  np  the  panaa, 
"The  kind  of  man  I  think  I  oonld  fall  in  love  with— 

really  And  truly  fall  in  lore,"  ahe  added,  langhiag  gaylj. 

"It  would  be  anob  a  atiange, 

delightfol  Benaation  i" 
"Had>,  s^  dear;  I  don't 

like    snoh    talk.     Yon    don't 

know  what  yon   are  eaying; 

yon  are  freah  from  yonr  ro- 

manoea,  that  portray  unknown 

and    unheard  -  of    aenaatiaEia  i 

and,  beside*,  it  would  be  ftdly 

of    the.  meaneat    kind,   when 

yonr  bridal  olothea  are  already 

beapoke.     If  yon  And  you  do 

not  lore  Harry  Deaae " 

"Oh  I     bnt,     mmnim»,     X    dO 

lore  him — that  is,  after  a  cer- 
tain fashion.  That  ia,  I  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  get  along 
withont  him,  though  thara  ia 
Boeh  a  relief  at  first  In  his 
going  away.  I  don't  know 
how  I  do  foel  toward  him, 
aKBoay,"  abe  added,  laughing. 
"Sometimait  when  I  get  on 
the  good  aide  of  bis  fwe— " 

"  What  in  the  world  do  yon 
mean,  my  dear  f "  interrupted 
her  mother. 

"Why,  the  nAp  without  the 
aoar,  to  beaure." 

"  Well,  now,  do  yon  know  I 
eall  that  his  beantiful  aidet 
Be   reodred   that  wound   in 


Hewsa  a  aelf-Mtiafied-loak- 

ing,  rather  handsome,  portly 

gentleman  of  middle  age,  a 

Uttle  bald,  a   Uttle  hard  of 

hearing,  a  littla  Tsin  of  bis 

bnunesa  and  official  capacity, 

and  using  the  words  "  really 

and  truly,  I  must  say,"  on  all 

oooaai  ona,  whether  he  praised 

the  dinner,  Lllian'a  toilet,  or 

isaued  a  comoL 

"Pr^,  who  is  he,  papa  f"  asked  Lilian,  all  attention. 

"  Stranger,  my  dear ;  brooght  a  letter  of  introduction 

from  Judge  Qeary  ;  yon  know  the  judge,  my  lore  f — to 

hia  wife,     **  I  inrited  him  to  dinn^  to-morrow — did  I  do 

right?    He  is  8topi»ng  at  Bamnm's.    Has  been  seeing 
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preuad  it ;  but  I  don't  know 
■~'Bairj  aaemsd  qnita  oonS- 
dmt— euiied  It  In  »  oupet- 
bag  H  if  it  wen  an  ordiiurjr 
■atithftl ;  parh^M  that  wu  tlw 
beat  way." 

"Why,  papa,  thcoa'a  not 
the  laaat  danger,  ia  thera?" 
uked  Idlian,  opening  hat  blue 
fjea  to  their  wideat  extent 

"Tbere'a  alwaya  danger,  my 
loTB — really  acd  truly,  yon 
mnat  know,  I  aay — always 
dangor  where  one  oarriea  a 
large  amoont  of  numey,  eape- 
ciaUy  when  a  good  part  of  it 
ia  In  ipecie ;  bnt  Harry 
thought  hia  way  the  best,  and 
BO  I  let  him  go.  Ha  has  al- 
waya  been  a  long-headed  tel* 
low,  ud  no  one  ean  poeaibly 
know  anytiiing  abont  the  mat- 
tar.  So,  really  and  tmly,  I 
oan't  aay  that  X  feel  nnder 
mnoh  appreheneioQ,  though 
it'a  a  great  reapanaibility  for 


raa  ran  nuncar,  HAimraa.— aaa  rua  7S9. 
yonr  oonsln  Amy,  my  dear ;  aeema  to  have  been  one  of 
them— really  and  tnily,  I  may  any,  in  the  boaom  of  the 
family,  aa  itwere—aham  V  and  tha  gentleman  hslped  bim- 
aelf  to  odery. 

"  I  wonder  Amy  haan't  written  about  him, "  aaid  beanti- 
tal    UUan;    "though,   to  be 
snre^    I    haven't   heard    from 
her  for  an  agck" 

"Perhape  he  ia  her  hyrer, 
my  dear,"  aaid  her  mother. 
"  Amy  ia  qnita  old  anongh,  I 
aboold  think." 

*>  Yea^  yes,  he  may  be,"  aaid 
thebanker.  "Heaeenia  aflne, 
talented  young  fellow,  and 
Amy  ia  a  monatrona  pretty 
girl,  really  and  tm^,  I  moat 
aay.  If  it  ia  lo,  ahe  haa  oap- 
troad  one  of  the  iwella,  or 
nobby  aort  I  mean  no  die- 
paragement  to  the  yonng  man ; 
le^y  and  touly,  I  mnat  aay, 
from  the  little  I  talked  with 
him,  Z  tanaj  he's  a  loi^  bead 
for  boaineaB ;  one  of  the  sort 
who  Beam  to  know  ererything; 
Ob,  bj-the-way,  I  got  a  tele- 
gram from  Hanry. 

"  Why,  ptqia  I"  aaid  Mian, 
"he  oan't  hare  got  to  Oii- 
«go," 

"Ob,  no;  blew  my  heart, 
no ;  really  and  tm1]b  I  must 
aay.  bal  From  one  of  the 
way-etationB— reported  that  ha 
and  money  were  eafe,  ao  far. 
I  eometitnea   wish   I   had  ex-  ■  aoxn  Auim  r 


"And  that  reminds  me," 
said  Lilian,  anddanly  turning 
pale,  "of  my  dream  before 
ever  Harry  thought  of  going 
away.  It  was  terrible." 
Both  father  and  mothra  looked  up,  a  Uttla  abooked  by 
her  expreaaion. 

"  I  most  aay,  my  dear,  really  and  truly,  ho,  that  I  hope 
yon  are  not  Bapentitiona,"  aaid  Hr.  Fendlston. 
Lilian  shook  bar  head ;  bat  atill  the  air  of  depreoaioD 
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she  had  so  soddenij  aciaumetl,  remainecL  The  dream  was 
Botoworihy.  She  had  awakened  in  the  moroing.  trem- 
bling and  faint,  and  had  felt  a  reoorring  shook  to  her 
nerres  eyery  tinie  the  vision  oame  to  her  memory.  Now, 
howererg  it  had  grown  fainter  and  fainter,  nntil  the  oon- 
Tenation  at  the  dinner-table,  when  it  came  back  as  Avidly 
as  at  the  first. 

It  appeared  to  her  that  her  father  had  given  a  great  din- 
ner party,  to  which  he  had  invited  some  foreign  prince,  at 
that  time  visiting  the  city.  Decorators  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  honse,  till  it  resembled*  an  enchanted 
palace.  Everywhere  resonnded  mnsic  ;  everywhere  flashed 
light  and  beanty.  In  the  midst  of  the  reveling  it  seemed 
to  her  the  strange  prince  expressed  a  wish  for  some  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fmit,  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  which 
the  banker  said  he  had  in  his  cellar,,  but  feared  to  intrust 
a  servant  to  go  for  it  litian,  delighted  with  the  prince, 
and  glad  to  be  of  service  to  him,  offered  to  go  herself,  and 
her  father,  putting  a  wax  tai>er  in  her  hand,  sent  her,  with 
these  words  : 

'*  Mj  child,  it  will  be  a  heavy  cross  ;  nevertheless,  go.'* 

As  she  went  down  the  cellar-stairs,  that  portion  of  the 
building  seemed  also  to  be  lighted,  but  as  she  reached  the 
bottom  all  the  lights  were  gone  out,  and  she,  groping  in 
half  darkness,  found  herself  searching  for  Harry.  Her 
whole  mind  appeared  to  be  engrossed  with  this  object 
"I  must  find  him,  I  must  find  him  I*'  she  kept  repeating 
over  and  over  to  herself,  conscious  that  he  was  somewhere 
in  the  cellar. 

Then  all  at  once  a  chill  wind  blew  over  her,  and  she 
found  herself  in  a  street — a  sort  of  alley,  paved  with  heavy 
stones — and  there,  lying  in  a  heap,  a  dreadful  wound  in 
his  temple,  lay  Harry  Deane,  quite  dead. 

This  dream  had  certainly  made  her  more  tender  toward 
Harry  for  a  few  days,  but  the  impression  of  horror  had 
gradually  worn  o£t  and  the  vision  was  a  thing  of  the  past^ 
until  the  banker  spoke  as  he  did. 

*•  I  wonder  if  it's  the  prince  he's  going  to  bring  here," 
Boused  Lilian,  as  she  sat  in  her  own  room ;  "  and  I  wonder 
if  there  is  anything  in  dreams,  after  alL  If  anything 
should  happen  to  poor  Harry,  what  should  I  do  ?" 

Nevertheless,  she  dressed  herself  with  more  than  usual 
care  and  taste  for  the  dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  re- 
ceived the  stranger  guest  with  a  good  deal  of  empressemeni. 
He  on  his  part  acted  the  grand  cavalier  to  perfection,  and 
with  his  bewildering  eyes,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  use) 
and  his  manner,  at  once  deferential  and  refined,  made  con- 
siderable way  in  Miss  Lilian's  good  graces. 

''Papa,  you  look  worried,"  said  Lilian,  intercepting 
him  on  his  way  out,  some  little  time  after  dinner.  '*  What 
are  you  going  away  for  ?" 

•*  I'm  a  little  anxious,  my  love— in  fact,  I've  not  received 
any  message  from  Harry." 

"  And  is  it  time  ?" 

"  It  was  time  some  hours  ago.  He  was  to  telegraph  me 
twice  before  his  arrival  in  Chicago.  I  have  received  but 
one  dispatch  ;  naturally  I  am  disappointed." 

"  You  dpn't  think  there's  any  trouble,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  never  allow  myself  to  speculate,  my  dear,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  if  there  is  trouble,  I  shall  know  it  soon  enough." 

Lilian  went  back  into  the  parlor  under  some  apprehen- 
sion, but  the  persuasive  tongue  and  gentle  courtesy  of  her 
guest  soon  drove  away  all  thought  of  trouble,  and  even  the 
ghost  of  the  repeUant  dream. 

Mr.  Edwin  Gray  was  surely  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
men  of  his  doss,  apt  at  invention,  quick  of  insight— seiz- 
ing upon  a  look,  a  glance,  with  which  to  make  capital. 
His  manner  toward  Lilian  flattered  her ;  to  her  mother  he 
was  all  attention,  and  quite  won  her  heart  by  a  skillful 


turn  in  which  he  compared  her  fovorably  with  a  person  im 
society,  whose  distinguished  air  and  powers  of  fasohuktiott 
gave  her  a  powerful  sway  in  the  fashionable  wcvld. 


Ghapteb  in. 

<*Mt  dear,  I  don't  like.it— I  don't  like  it  at  all ;  not  a 
word  firom  Harry — not  a  word  from  the  bank.  I  tele- 
graphed to  several  places,  and  then  I  came  homa  I  was 
absolutely  too  nervous  to  stay  and  hear  the  result,  so  I 
came  home— really  and  truly.  I  can't  say  what  I  fear^ 
but  this  suspense  is  terrible." 

"If  yon  had  only  expressed  it,  Mr.  Pendleton  V* 

**Ah,  iff  If  the  moon  were  made  of  green  cheese,  my 
dear,  it  would  probably  be  melted  into  Welsh  rarebits  of  a 
hot  night  *  Of  all  useless  repetitions,  deliver  me  from  the 
word  if.  1  did  send  the  money  by  Harry — now  all  I  have 
to  do  ii^  to  abide  by  the  consequences,  ^^atever  that  may 
be ;  it's  very  strange,  though.     Where's  Lilian  V* 

*'In  the  parlor,  my  dear,  with  Mr.  Gray." 

"Indeed  I  Why  should  she  be  there  with  Ghray  t  Oh, 
I  forgot ;  he  came  to  dinner— a  very  fine^  agreeable  fel- 
low, toa** 

*^  A  splendid  young  man,  my  dear— one  of  the  most  pol- 
ished and  gentlemanly  fellows  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet 
A  perfect  encyclopedia — and  knows  so  many  of  our  friends 
in  Brooklyn.  Only  think  I  he  says  I  make  him  think  of 
Mrs.  Optimus  de  Laney,  I  look  so  much  like  her." 

"Fiddlesticks  1"  ejaculated  the  worthy  banker.  "You 
look  as  much  like  her  as  I  do ;  but  women  will  be  vain  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  men  wiU  flatter  them,  I  suppose." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  in  mild  amazement, 
"you  are  cross." 

"  Very  well ;  if  you  think  so,  perhaps  I  am.  Pray  let 
me  enjoy  my  little  cross,  since  it  burdens  nobody  else. 
Hark  I  there  are  the  telegrams.  It  is,  really  and  truly, 
upon  my  word,  very  vexatious  ;  but  .then  I  ought  4o  have 
received  one  from  Chicago  two  hours  ago." 

There  were  three  dispatches. 

From  the  bank : 

"  Wo  have  not  seen  your  messenger." 

From  a  friend : 

"  Waited  at  depot  till  halt  hour  after  train  oame  In.  Nobody 
answering  desoription  there." 

From  another  &iend : 

'*  Btald  at  home  awaiting  your  yonng  man,  but  nobody  came. 
What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"Surely,"  groaned  the  banker,  ''what  does  it  mean  V* 

At  that  moment  sounded  a  clear,  sweet  tenor  from  the 
parlof.    It  seemed  to  irritate  the  banker. 

"  How  can  she  listen  to  that  fellow,  when,  for  all  we 
know,  poor  Harry  may  be  weltering  in  his  blood  ?"  he  said, 
almost  angrily. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  horrible  picture  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Pendleton,  having  immediate  recourse  to  her  smelling- 
salts.  9  ^ 

"  Or  else  he  has  absconded — ^which  would  be  a  greal 
deal  worse." 

"  Harry  ?  That  good,  true  young  man — never  !"  said 
Mrs.  Pendleton,  with  energy.  "  He  loved  our  Lilian  too 
well" 

"  Our  Lilian  seems  to  take  great  comfort  in  the  com* 
pany  of  somebody  else,"  responded  'if.r,  Pendleton.  "  Bat 
this  matter  is  a  serious  one.  I  must  attend  to  it — set  the 
police  at  work — go  on  myself,  if  necessary." 

"  But  it  may  be  all  for  nothing ;  at  this  very 
Harry  may  be  communicating  with  you." 
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"Bat,  don't  yon  aee,  tcoording  to  dispatches,  lie  neyer 
Arrived  at  Gbioaga'* 

*'0b»  I  didn't  think  of  that,**  said  his  wife,  beginning 
for  the  first  time  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 

'*No;  easy  enough  to  keep  right  pn,  or  double  on  his 
track,  and  get  off  so  as  to  fly  the  country ;  and  yet  I 
oooldn't  beliere  him  capable  of  such  treachery." 

Meanwhile  Lilian,  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible  impu- 
tation oast  upon  her  betrothed,  sat  talking  gayly  to  her 
new-found  friend,  unconscious  of  the  speeding  hours. 

He  was  so  handsome,  so  well-informed,  talked  equally 
well  about  the  last  waltz  or  the  last  sermon ;  aboye  all 
things,  played  and  sang  with  the  aocuraoy  of  a  master 
— and  Lilian  was  passionately  fond  of  music — that  the  girl 
felt  under  a  spell  while  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  con- 
fessed his  jKiwer,  while  her  conscience  reproved  her. 

She  longed  to  know  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  her 
cousin,  and  questioned  him  with  an  assumption  of  inno- 
cent curiosity  which  was  quite  transparent 

'*HaTe  you  known  my  cousin  long,  Mr.  Gray  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Not  long,  if  we  reckon  by  days  and  weeks.  Miss  Pen- 
dleton," was  his  suare  reply  ;  **  but  if  by  impressions  and 
similarity  of  tastes,  then  our  acquaintance  has  been  well 
ripened." 

''Acquaintance!"  thought  Miss  Lilian.  "Oh,  what 
beantif  ul  eyes  he  has  1  If  only  Harry  could  sing  and  play  t 
He  certainly  would  not  say  aoquainkmce  merely,  if  he  were 
engaged  to  her." 

"Ahem  !"  said  the  banker,  appearing  at  the  door,  hat  in 

hand. 
"  Papa,  are  you  going  out  ?"  asked  Lilian. 

"  Yes ;  I — I  have  some  bad  news»  my  dear.*^ 

"  Bad  news,  papa  ?"  and  Lilian  started  from  her  seat, 
turning  pale.     "  Oh,  what  can  it  be  t" 

'*  Harry — he  was  not  on  the  train  when  it  reached  Chi- 
cago." 

Edwin  Gray  sat  partly  in  the  shadow  as  the  words  fell 
on  his  ear.  He  g^ras(t>ed  more  tightly  the  sheet  of  music 
he  held  in  his  hands,  his  jaw  fell  for  a  second,  oyer  all  his 
faoe  passed  a  quick  terror— then  a  sudden  illumination. 

"  Oh,  papa  I  you  don't  think  anything,  has  happened  to 
Harry,  do  you  ?" 

"How  can  I  teU  ?  He  started  for  Chicago— he  didn*t 
get  there ;  thafs  all — really  and  truly,  I  say— that's  all, 
as  far  as  I  know.'* 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service,  sir  ?"  asked  Edwin  Qfaj, 
also  rising.  "  I  do  not  know  what  your  trouble  is,  but  if 
I  can  do  any  errand  by  bearing  messages,  please  command 


«« 


ma" 

"Tou  are  very  good,  •*  was  the  banker's  reply;  ••no, 
thank  you ;  I  shall  be  better  if  I  attend  to  business  my- 
self.    If,  however,  you  are  walking  down-town-^—" 

"  Certainly*  sir ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  going.  I  will 
bear  you  company  with  pleasure.**  And,  with  a  profound 
and  graceful  bow,  the  young  man  took  his  leave. 

Lilian  repaired  at  once  to  her  mother's  room. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,'*  she  said,  with  pale  lips ; 
"  what  does  papa  think  ?'* 

"  He  is  very  anxious,  my  dear." 

"  No,  no— tell  me  all ;  wh^  has  he  said  to  you  about 
Harry  ?  Tell  me  the  exact  words,  for  I  know  by  his  man- 
ner he  suspects  something.**. 

"  Well,  dear,  he  wondero  very  much  why  Harry  was  not 
on  the  train." 

"Oh,  mamma — he — don't — ^imagine^— **  Lilian  fal- 
tered. 

"  We  hope  it  is  all  right,  my  dear,  both  of  us,  but  you 
see  there  was  so  much  money  ;  the  temptation—" 


Mamms,  don't— Harry  wouldn't  ever  be  tempted;  I 
tell  you,  he  would  rather  die  thui  do  a  diahonest  aetion,'* 
she  said,  passionately. 

"So  it  seems  to  me^  my  dear.** 

*'  Oh,  I  know  it  U  Harry  was  nothing  to  me,  I  would 
say  the  same  thing;    He  is  the  sou4  of  honor." 

•«  Then,  my  dear " 

*'Then  what,  that  your  faoe  changes  so  ?    Oh,  mMnm^ 

— you  can*t  imagine— he  has  been  robbed  and — mur "* 

Her  voice  sank  ;  she  could  ftot  bring  herself  to  say  the 
horrible  word,  but  sank  down,  half  fainting,  on  the  near- 
est chair. 

Several  days  passed,  and  still  there  came  no  news.  The 
banker,  in  the  meantime,  had  hastened  on  to  Chicago, 
keeping  the  matter  out  of  the  papers  as  far  as  he  could. 
Now  and  then  Mr.  Edwin  Gray  called,  and  enlivened  the 
aflUoted  family  with  his  superb  presenoa  It  was  not  best 
for  l^m  to  linger  here,  and  of  this  fact  he  was  f uUy  awarei 
But  Lilian's  charms  had  proved  too  much  for  him ;  for 
the  first  time  in  his  adventurous  life  he  was  imprudent ; 
for  the  first  time  he  was  not  guilty  of  dissimulation. 

"  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad," 
is  an  axiom  that  was  proved  in  his  oasa  Lilian's  eyes 
detained  him.  She^  poor  giri,  caught  at  the  merest  straw 
for  help.  His  presence  seemed  to  strengthen  her,  to  en- 
able her  to  wait  through  the  terrible  suspense,  though  she 
was  very  thankful  to  receive  a  telegram  from  her  uncle  in 
Brooklyn,  that  he  had  heard  news  from  her  father,  and 
was  coming  on  ;  but  she  must  mention  the  subject  to  no 
one,  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  important  intelligence. 

That  night,  as  Lilian  sat  in  the  parlor,  listening  to  the 
dulcet  notes  of  Edwin  Gray,  her  uncle  arrived*  bringing 
with  him  a  strange  gentleman.  Lilian  met  them  in  the 
hall 

"Is  Edwin  Gray  here  ?**  asked  the  newcomer;  In  a  low 
voice,  after  affectionately  greeting  his  niece. 

"  Yes.  You  can't  think  how  kind  he  has  been  since '* 

"  Officer,  do  your  duty,**  said  Mr.  Pendleton,  nodding 
to  his  companion ;  and,  before  the  astonished  girl  had 
time  to  wonder  at  the  words,  there  was  a  rush,  a  stifled 
cry,  the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  «nd  the  whole  terrified 
household  assembled  with  the  wildest  cries  and  exclama- 
tions. 

Taking  a  step  forward,  the  bewildered  giii  saw  a  tab* 

lean  that  she  never  forgot.     Gray,  standing  in  the  middle 

of  the  floor,  securely  handcuffed,  with  drooping  head  and 

t  savage  scowl ;  the  detective  in  the  act  of  picking  up  a 

,  pistol,  still  smoking,  whose  ball  had  missed  its  aim. 

"  Oh  I  what  does  it  all  mean  ?"  cried  Lilian,  turning  to 
her  uncle,  who  was  supporting  the  half  fainting  form  of 
her  mother. 

"  It  means  that  this  man  is  arrested  for  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Harry  Deane  f* 

"  Harry  killed  I  Harry  dead  T*  exclaimed  Lilian,  and 
unoonscionanesB  came  mercifully  to  her  aid. 

It  seemed  that  the  train  on  which  Harry  Deane  had 
taken  passage  was  due  in  the  night  Securely  fastening 
his  treasure  about  him,  the  young  man  had  kept  manfully 
awake  till  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  end  of  his  jour* 
ney,  when,  yielding  to  a  strange  drowsiness*  he  gave  way 
to  sleep.  There  were  very  few  in  the  ear,  many  of  the 
passengers  having  left  at  the  other  station. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  by  some  one  pulling  him  by 
the  shoulder. 

"Are  you  due  at  Chicago  ?'*  asked  a  low  voice— ** be- 
cause we  are  there.  I  thought  you  intended  to  stop  here. 
You  will  excuse  my  boldness.** 

"  Oh,  thank  you^thank  you  !**  said  poor  Harry,  but 
1  imperfectly  awaka     "  How  awkward  if  I  had  gone  on  '" 
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*nd  ba  left  tlis  oar  tX  the  last  moment,  sorpriaed  to  find 
himself  nndar  the  starlight,  the  train  rtuhing  on,  and  t, 
etranger  at  hia  aide— the  nme  man  who  had  Mice  or  tmoe 
avakened  hia  snapioion  hj,  aa  he  tboaght,  dogging  him 
all  throngh  the  twenff-fonr  honra. 

"This  ia  not  Chicago,"  he  said,  "and  joDaieasoonn- 
drall" 

They  were  the  last  words  ha  erer  spoke.  There  waa  a 
deuUf  Bimggle  on  the  deserted  plattorm,  a  dalt,  heav7 
UW  and  the  Tillaln,  aeizing  the  treastue,  made  hii  wa^ 
thiongh  the  darkness,  iatending  to  &j  with  hia  ill-gotten 
boofy.  Bat  the  innooent  viotim  vaa  soon  arenged.  A 
man  waa  foand  at 
ttie  foot  of  a  steep 
dediTity,  from 
whioh  he  he3 
fallen.  In  a  d^ng 
(xoidition,  the  bag 
hj  his  side.  There 
he  made  ooq  Feation 
and  reatitntion, 
and  thns  exposed 
hia  aeoompho^ 
Edwin  Oraj,  aUta 
John  Diaz,  oSo*  a 
dozen  ot'ier  well- 
BonndiDg  names, 
and  for  bi>  man; 
crimes — my  story 
ia  not  all  floUon — 
he  will  ;et  anSer 
the  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  money 
waa  all  reooveied. 

Amy  Pendleton 
has  learned  a  lea- 
•on  she  will  not 
soon  forget 

Th  rough  her 
foolish  oonfldenoe 
Id  a  handsome 
aWanger,  an  inno- 
Mnt  man  lost  his 
lU^  and  her  oonsin 
s  hnaband  every 
w^  worthy  of  her 

lOTCk 


Fwiwroa.— With 
certain  aaints  onr 
anoestors  connect- 
ed oerlain  flowers 
on  aooount  of  their 

blosaomlng    abont  "' 

the  aaints  days.  Tfana  the  snowdrop  wu  oalted  the  Pnrifi- 
oation  Flower,  from  ita  bloaaomiug  abont  Oaudlemae  (Feb- 
raaty  2d) ;  the  oroona  was  dedicated  to  St.  Valentiae ;  the 
daisy  to  BL  Margaret  (faenoa  calied  by  the  French  "La 
Belle  Margnerite") ;  the  I^dy  Smook  to  the  Virgin,  its 
flowers  appearing  abont  Iddy  Day  ;  8t  John's  Wort  waa 
connected  with  the  blessed  8L  John ;  and  there  were  the 
daffodil  or  Lent  lily,  the  Psaqne  flower  or  anemone,  the 
Herb  Ohristopher,  8b  Baroaby's  thistle,  Canterbory  bell, 
Herb  St.  Bobert,  and  Uary  Wort 

A  oooD  moral  character  ia  the  first  easeutial  in  a  man. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  to  endearor  not  only  to 
be  learned,  bnt  to  be  Tirtaons. 

ToL  XL,  No.  6-4a 


RIDE  A  COCK-HORSE. 


To  Banbnr;  Cross, 
To  e«e  an  old  woman  ride  on  a  blaok  horse; 

With  rlD)ts  on  her  OoKars, 

And  bella  on. her  toes, 
And  she  ahall  hare  mnslo  wherever  she  goeB." 

Akd  this  old  woman  was  no  other  than  Urs.  Bippobarpy 

heraelL     When  she  had  jumped  ont  of  the  window  and 

fled  away  orer  the  flaldi^  she  ran  and  ran  nntU  she  Dame 

to  the  town  of  Banbnry.    And  then  ahe  stopped,  beoaose 

she  eonld  rnn  no 

longer.     She   had 

a    few  ponnda    in 

her    pocket,     and 

with  them  ahe 

hired  a  iDom    to 

bva  in.     Bnt  she 

bad  neTar  been  ao- 

onstomed  to  keep 

nnder  ber  tempra 

paaaiona,  and  ao 
the  andden  abook 
of  lodng  her  en- 
chanted wand  had 
snch  an  effect  on 
her  that  she  be- 
came quite  daft 
and  sUly,  and  the 
people  of  Banbnry 
alwaya  called  her 
0  r  a  a  r  Ifietreas 
Hippoharpy. 

Before  long  all 
her  money  wee 
apent,  and  ahe 
mnst  have  died  of 
banger  if  Philip 
had  not  chanoed 
to  hear  of  her. 
Now  be  had  learnt 
to  master  his  pas- 
sions, so  instead 
o(  wishing  to  pun- 
ish Mrs.  Bippo- 
barpy for  the  hami 
she  had  done  him, 
be  pitied  her  mis- 
erable state,  and 
sent  to  ask  what 
he  oonld  do  for 
her.  They  told 
""'""'•  him  thai  ahe  had 

no  money,  and  that  what  ahe  wanted  most  waa  a  hone, 
for  the  poor  silly  old  woman  wonld  ait  and  ory  in  her 
chair  half  the  day  beeaose  she  had  no  horse  now  to  ride. 

"  Then  she  shall  have  one,"  said  Philip,  "  and  enoogh 
money  to  lire  on,  too.  Mousey,  take  the  strong  blaok 
horse  that  Mrs,  Hippoharpy  used  to  ride  before  she  took 
Dapple-^ray,  and  ride  him  over  to  Banbnry.  Find  him  n 
good  stable  there,  and  tell  the  man  who  has  the  care  of 
him  that  Mr^  Hippoharpy  may  ride  him  ereiy  day  ;  bat 
ahe  mnat  not  ride  him  fu  or  fast,  and  she  is  neier  to  tie 
allowed  a  whip." 
For  he  remembered  how  ahe  had  whipped  Dapple-gray. 
60  Uonsey,  the  groom,  rode  the  black  horse  to  Ban- 
bnry.   He  did  not  much  like  hia  errand,  for  he  thought 
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thai  Mrs.  Hippoharpy  did  nofc  deserve  to  haye  him.  But 
when  the  old  woman  saw  the  hone  she  jumped  np  and 
down  on  the  pavement  for  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar  for  very 
joy,  and  then  she  took  a  ride. 
Now,  the  more  people  there  were  to  look  at  her  the  bet- 
•  ter  Mrs.  Hippoharpy  was  pleased.  So  she  never  oared  to 
go  beyond  the  town,  bat  always  rode  ronnd  and  roand  and 
round  the  square  in  the  middle  of  which  Banbury  Gross 
standa 

You  know  that  she  had  quite  lost  her  mind  ;  and  one  of 
her  crazy  fanoies  was  that  she  was  still  rich  and  powerful, 
and  that  all  the  nobles  la  the  land  were  wonting  to  marry 
her.  So  she  put  a  quantity  of  rings  on  her  fingers,  which 
she  said  were  her  wedding-rings,  for  that  she  was  married 
to  them  alL  And  in  order  that  they  might  hear  her  pass- 
ing by,  and  might  come  out  to  join  her,  she  sewed  rows  of 
little  jingling  bells  to  the  toes  of  her  red  boots  that  had 
once  been  so  smart 

It  was  lucky  that  she  liked  being  stared  at ;  for  all  the 
little  boys  in  Banbury  soon  knew  the  story  of  Philip  and 
Dapple-gray.  And  they  got  hobby-horses  painted  as  like 
Dapple-gray  as  possible,  and  whenever  the  crazy  old 
woman  went  out  to  ride,  they  would  come  riding  on  their 
hobby-horses  up  all  the  streets  and  alleys  to  Banbury 
Cross  to  see  her.  And  as  they  rode  along  they  would  call 
to  one  another  to  follow,  saying  : 

"  Ride  a  cook-horse 

To  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  an  old  woman  ride  on  a  black  horse ; 

With  rings  on  her  fingers. 

And  bells  on  her  toes. 
And  she  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes." 


THE  LAST  DESCENDANT  OP  MILTON.* 

The  case  of  the  descendants  of  the  author  of  "  Bobinson 
Grusoe,"  whose  more  urgent  necessities  have  been  con- 
siderately relieved  by  the  royal  bounty,  will  doubQess 
remind  many  persons  of  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  the 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  postscript  to  his  preface  to  Lauder's 
'*  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems  in 
his  Paradise  Lost,"  published  in  1750— a  matter  of  literary 
controversy  which  need  not  here  be  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to— says  :  *'  When  this  essay  was  almost  finished, 
the  splendid  edition  of  'Paradise  Lost'  so  long  promised 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  my  hands  ;  of  which  I 
had,  however,  so  little  ose,  that,  as  it  would  be  injustice 
to  censure,  it  would  be  flattery  to  commend  it,  and  I 
should  have  totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  that  I 
have  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  life  of  Milton  excited  in  me  too  much  pity  and  indig- 
nation to  be  Euppressed  in  silence.  'Deborah,  Milton's 
youngest  daughter,'  says  the  editor,  'was  married  to  Abra- 
ham Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  in  August, 
1727,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  ten 
children.  Ehzabeth,  the  youngest,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  had  seven 
children,  who  are  all  dead  ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about 
sixty,  and  weak  and  infirm.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  good, 
plain,  sensible  woman,  and  has  confirmed  several  partic- 
ulars related  above,  and  informed  me  of  some  others  which 
she  had  often  heard  from  her  mother.'  These  the  doctor 
enumerates,  and  then  adds :  '  In  all  probability  Milton's 
whole  family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live  only 
in  his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune — ^this 
granddaughter  of  a  man  who  will  be  an  everlasting  glory 
to  the  nation,  has  now  for  some  years  with  her  husband 
kept  a  little  chandler's  or  grocer's  shop  for  their  subsistence. 


lately  at  the  Lower  Holloway,  on  the  road  between  High- 
gate  and  London,  and  at  present  in  Oock-lane,  not  far 
from  Shoreditch  Ohurch.'  That  this  relation  is  true  can- 
not be  questioned ;  but  surely  the  honor  of  letters,  the 
dignity  of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation, 
and  the  glory  of  human  nature  require  that  it  should  be 
true  no  longer.  In  an  age  in  which  statues  are  erected  to 
the  honor  of  this  great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been 
diffused  on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  trans- 
lations, and  illustrated  by  commentaries  ;  in  an  age  which, 
amidst  all  its  vices  and  its  follies,  has  not  become  infamous 
for  want  of  charity,  it  may  be  surely  allowed  to  hope  that 
the  living  remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  long^  suffered 
to  languish  in  distress." 

A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  relief  of  Milton's 
granddaughter,  but  with  what  success  it  does  not  appear. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  OATHS. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  upon  this  subject  is  in  the 
Bible,  where  Abraham,  swearing  his  eldest  servant,  re- 
quested him  to  place  bis  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham, 
that  the  mere  act  should  be  a  witness  to  his  promise  (see 
Genesis  xxiv.  2,  4,  9,)  ;  and  again  we  have  in  Genesis 
xlviL,  where  Jacob,  about  to  die,  calls  his  son  Joseph  to 
place  his  hand  under  his  thigh  when  promising  to  deal 
kindly  with  Israel,  and  not  to  bury  him  in  Egypt 

Oldfield  teUs  us,  in  his  ''Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa,"  by  the  Niger,  that  at  Iddah,  "placing  a  naked 
sword  or  knife  to  the  throat  is  looked  upon  as  the  strong- 
est proof  of  innocence,  and  the  most  solemn  form  of  oath 
they  can  administer.  In  this  manner  the  King  is  sworn, 
or  sometimes  at  the  point  of  a  poisoned  arfbw." 

In  Egypt  in  an  early  time  the  goose  was  considered  in 
high  veneration,  and  ^e  custom  which  prevailed  at  Orete, 
of  swearing  by  the  goose,  was  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  such  veneration. 

Of  the  Mennonites,  we  learn  from  Henderson's  "  Bibli- 
cal Besearohes  in  Bnssia"  that  they  refuse  to  confirm 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  regarding  this  as  peculiar  to 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  yet  these  people  will 
affirm,  the  same  as  the  Quakers. 

In  Oanton,  "  when  they  wish  to  swear  a  witness,  a  Hto 
cock  and  a  knife  are  pres^ited  to  him,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  cut  off  the  cock's  head  at  the  moment  he  takes  the 
oath." 

In  Madagascar  the  people  swear  neither  by  God  nor 
their  idols,  but  chiefly  by  their  mother  or  their  sovereign, 
and  the  act  witnessing  it  is  given  us  as  being  of  two  forms 
^K>ne  to  "  strike  the  water,"  and  the  other  to  "  spear  the 
calf."  A  further  consideration  is  made  .that  the  one 
sworn  by  must  be  alive,  for  upon  a  Kaffir  swearing  by  a 
deceased  relative,  his  oath  was  considered  insufficient^  as 
violable. 

Another  form  as  being  in  use  in  Abyssinia  we  obtain 
from  "Bruce's  Travels,"  that  "they  took  the  two  fore- 
flngers  of  my  right  hand,  one  after  the  other,  and  then 
kissed  them — a  form  of  swearing  used  there,  at  least  among 
those  who  call  themselves  Ghristians." 

A  few  more  illustrations  upon  this  point  We  find  that 
the  Athenians  administered  oaths  in  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva  and  Neptune ;  also  Themis,  Geres  and  Helois ; 
the  Bomans  to  Fides ;  the  Germans  to  the  God,  and  by 
their  swords  and  beards;  the  Scandinavians,  besides  in 
the  name  of  God,  touched  a  bloody  ring  in  the  hands  of 
a  priest  Boman  Oatholics  swear  also  by  the  saints,  as  well 
as  God.  The  Jews  swore  by  Jemsalem^  as  well  as  upon 
broken  glass.  By  the  temple  was  uiother  form  ;  also  by 
the  God  of  Israel    The  Hindoo  swean  by  the  Yeda» 
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which  is  his  Bible ;  the  Chinese,  it  times,  upon  a  saaoer ; 
the  Christian  takes  off  his  hat,  and  in  the  United  States 
raises  his  ri^^t  arm,  while  the  Jew  keeps  his  head  covered. 
Many  other  qnotations  conld  be  given,  bat  enoagh  are 
given  to  show  conolnsivelj  the  natore  of  the  form  of  an 
aot  witnessing  an  oatb^  and  of  the  presumed  veneration 


exeroised  at  the  time,  that  the  thonghts  of  the  person  mak- 
ing would  be  carried  to  a  higher  plane  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life,  by  referring  to  some  person  or  thing 
deemed  superior.  And  all  these  things,  oonsidereH  in  ac« 
oordanoe  with  the  belief  of  the  peopie  and  tmiesy  made  by 
custom,  became  law. 


WHY    LIGHTNING  IS  SEEN  AS  A  FLASH  AND   HEARD  AS  THUNDER. 

By  Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.,  r.R.C.S,,  F.R.A.S.,  etc. 


liiOHniiKO  is  kindled  in  the  thunderstorm  by  raising 
tracks  of  material  substance  scattered  along  its  path  into 
a  state  of  sparkling  incandescence,  and  it  is  in  this  par- 
ticular identicsl  in  nature  with  the  ordinary  electrical 
spark.  The  light,  however,  which  strikes  in  either  case 
upon  the  eye  endures  for  an  almost  inconceivably  brief  in- 
terval of  time.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  duration  of 
the  spark  which  issues  from  the  prime  conductor  of  an 
eleotiioal  machine  does  not  exceed  the  millionth  part  of 
a  second.  But  very  delicate  and  complicated  experiments 
have  had  to  be  devised  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case,  be- 
cause when  a  quite  instantaneous  impression  of  light  has 
been  made  upon  the  human  eye,  the  effect  remains  as  a 
vital  sensation  for  something  like  the  fifth  part  of  a  second 
after  the  illuminatiag  impulse  has  ceased.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  burning  stick  whirled  round  in  the  dark  pre- 
sents iiMlf  to  the  eye  as  a  continuous  circle  of  fire.  If 
the  stick  is  made  to  circle  round  so  quickly  that  it  returns 
back  to  the  same  position  in  the  circle  five  times  every 
second,  th^  impression  of  each  successive  luminous  im- 
pulse orig^inaflng  in  that  part  is  produced  upon  the  eye 
before  the  immediately  preceding  impression  has  died 

away. 

The  light  of  the  most  intense  flash  of  lightning  proba- 
bly does  not  last  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
second.     The  length  of  the  track  through  which  lightning 
flashes  in  the  air  is  sometimes  surprisingly  gpreai     M. 
d'Abbadte  measured  lightnings  in  Abyssinia  which  were 
four  miles  long  from  the  place  where  they  issued  from  the 
cloud  to  the  point  where  they  struck  the  earth.    M.  Petit, 
another  very  trustworthy  authority,  marked  the  extent  of 
a  lightning  discharge  at  Toulouse  which  proved  to  be  more 
than  ten  miles  long.    In  these  cases,  however,  it  seems  as 
if  the  lightning  passed  along  a  track  in  which  it  was  able 
to  avail  itself  of  intermediate  stepping-stones  of  conduct- 
ing substance  by  the  way.     Some  electricians,  indeed, 
attribute  Hie  zigzaz  form  of  forked  lightning  to  this  cause. 
They  conceive  that  there  are  concentrated  foci  of  con- 
densed vapor,  or  other  conducting  substance,  so  scattered 
along  the  path,  that  the  electrical  discharge  is  inclined  to 
leap  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  it  traverses  its  devious 
track.    M.  Dumoncel  planned  some  very  ingenious  ex- 
periments which  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  forked 
discharge  may  be  artificially  produced.    A  miniature  dis- 
charge, very  nearly  indeed  resembling  the  forked  light- 
ning of  the  sky,  is  brought  about  when  an  dectric  spark 
is  passed  along  the  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass  which  has 
been  coated  with  aventuriue— that  is,  a  form  of  quartz  in 
which  spangles  of  metallic  substance  are  intermingled  with 
the  siliceous  matrix.    Lightning  of  this  class,  howevmr, 
issues  only  from  very  densely  packed  douds,  in  which  the 
nebulous  flocculi  lie  in  sudi  close  propinquity  that  the 
charged  mass  approaches  to  the  condition  of  a  continuous 
conductor.    The  resistance  of  the  surrounding  air  then 
contributes  materially  to  the  result,  because  it  prevents 
the  electrical  charge  from  accomplishing  its  escape  until  it 
has  acquired  a  very  powerful  expansive  tension.  ^  The 


density  of  the  air  on  this  account  has  much  to  do  with  the 
intensity  and  brilHanoy  of  the  lightning.  The  most  ter- 
rific storms,  for  this  reason,  are  met  with  in  low-lying 
regions  and  over  plains.  The  mountain  lightnings,  al- 
though of  frequent  occurrence,  are  feeble  in  their  intensity 
in  comparison  with  those  which  are  exhibited  in  denser  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  This  peculiarity  is  very  beauti- 
fully shown  by  artificially  varying  the  density  of  the  air 
through  which  ordinary  electrical  sparks  are  allowed  to 
pass.  When  the  spark  traverses  dense  dry  air  the  lumin- 
ous track  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  compact  and  com- 
pressed line  of  brilliant  fire.  But  if  the  sparks  are  made 
to  traverse  the  interior  cavity  of  closed  glass  tubes,  in 
which  the  air  can  be  rendered  rare  by  the  action  of  the 
air-pump,  the  luminous  track  becomes  wider  and  less 
brilliant  as  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  increased,  until  at  last 
the  well-known  effect  of  the  vacuum  tube  is  produced,  in 
which  the  discharge  presents  itself  ss  a  faint  luminosity 
filling  up  the  whole  interior  space  of  the  tube,  instead  ol 
as  a  bright  shining  line.  There  must,  however,  be  a  cer- 
tain density  of  the  air  or  gas  remaining  in  the  tobe,  or  no 
discharge  at  all  can  pass.  By  the  employment  of  the 
Sprengel  air-pump,  in  which  the  vacuum  is  produced  by 
falling  mercury,  ^d  exhaustion  of  the  interior  of  glasa. 
tubes  can  be  carried  so  far  that  no  discharge  of  a  luminous 
kind  can  be  brought  about  This  is  one  of  the  most  telling 
proofs  yet  furnished  of  the  fact  that  the  electrical  spark 
and  glow  are  mat^  in  a  state  of  shining  incandescence. 
Where  there  is  no  matter  to  shine,  no  light  can  be  devel- 
oped. The  incapability  of  an  electrical  discharge  to  pass 
through  void  space  is  also  interestingly  illustrated  by  thj 
circumstance  that  if  a  gold-leaf  electrometer,  with  its 
leaves  divergent  under  an  electrical  charge,  is  placed  in  an 
exhaasted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  divergence  of  the 
strips  is  maintained  as  long  as  the  receiver  remains  de* 
prived  of  its  air. 

Lightning  passes  along  its  extended  track  virtually  in  an 
instant  of  time.  The  speed  with  which  electrical  force  is 
transmitted  along  its  path  varies  with  the  resistance  which 
it  has  to  overcome  in  each  particular  case.  But  in  the 
passage  of  lightning  through  the  air  this  seems  to  approach 
very  neariy,  indeed,  to  the  rate  at  which  light  travels 
through  interstellar  space,  or  186,000  miles  per  second. 
The  appearance  of  the  progressive  movement  of  lightning 
through  the  air  is  simply  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  It 
travels  along  a  track  of  eight  or  ten  miles  with  a  speed 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  human  organ  of  vision 
to  follow.  It  is  practically  everywhere  in  such  a  path  at 
once,  and  is  therefore  seen  instantaneously  evarywhere  by 
the  ey&  The  notion  that  lightning  can  be  seen  to  strike 
either  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  or  from  the  earth  to 
the  clouds,  is  entirely  without  foundation  in  fact  Tlio 
electric  spark  travels  with  such  exceeding  speed  that  it 
passes  through  gunpowder  without  causing  it  to  explode, 
unless  some  plan  is  adopted  for  retarding  its  pace  as  it 
traverses  the  explosive  grains. 
.  The  color  of  lightning  is  altogether  due  to  the  nature  of 
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tUe  aabfllanoe  irhich   ia  mtde  inouidawont  io  ila  tnck 
Tha  blua,  red,  puipla,  or  silver  tints  wbiob  ue  biilliaaU; 
mtrked  in  warm  olimataa  and  ioter<tropioal  ooontriea,  tie 
daflto  tb«  aame criraonuUnoM  aa  th« oolor  which  iadesign- 
edlj  oommnniMted  to  th«  light  of  different  kinds  of  fire- 
woik&    It  ii  m  result  of  the  intrinaia  natnraa  of  the  TKporia^ 
IMitioIes  which  an  made  to  ahine.     The  Tspor  of  iron  haa 
one  kind  of  ahaen,  and  the  Tspot  of  snlpbai  another.     Each 
different  foieifcn  insredient  thftt  floats  ia  the  air  has  its  own 
propel  bne,  which  It  am  oonunnnioata  to  the  lightning. 
The  broad  flakes  o(  light  that  appear  in  the  olonds  daring 
■  thnoderatorm,  and  thftt  are  distingniBhed  as  aheet-bght- 
mng,  are  vorj  often  menlr  the  rsfleotions  from  the  tdoad- 
miat  of  Hw  diaoharg<v  thnt  paM  from  one  part  to  another 
with  eMb  rediattibation  of  the  internal  elutrge^  as  the  ten- 
sion     at    the 
onter    Enrfaoe 
u  changed  b; 
an  external 
fluh.     This 
rediafaribntion 
of    the   inter- 
nal charge  ie 
Bometimoa 
also      marked 
hf  verf  bean- 
tifnl    limee   of 
cornaoation 
plnTiog   npon 
the  dark  back- 
gronnd  aa  the 
storm      drifta 
awaj.     There 
is    a    table 
monntain      a 
few    miles 
awaf      from 
PieteRDaritz- 
bnrg,  in  Natal, 
over  which 
this    kind    of 
display  is  eon- 
tinnallj       ex- 
hibited.    The 
retreating 
atorm-elonda   , 
linger    orer  . 
the  flat  top  of 
this  monntain, 
re  thfj 


electric  ontbnrat  from  the  olood.  The  air  ia  thrown  into 
rapid  ribtatioud,  wbiob  are  tcansmiited  on  tbiongb  ita 
anbetunoa  nnlil  thej  strike  npon  the  ear.  Aa,  however, 
theae  Tibrstions  are  originated  in  all  parti  of  the  Ught- 
nlng'a  truck,  and  that  track  is  a  oomparatiTel;  extended 
one,  the  sonnd  cannot  anire  at  the  ear  ftoin  all  p*ita  of 
the  long  path  at  once,  and  therefore  ia  neocaaarilj  pro- 

This  ia  whj  thnnder  is  heard  aa  a  lenglheoed-ont  aoond, 
inatead  of  as  a  sadden  and  brief  one.  What  is  eLpieaa 
irelf  termed  the  nBing  of  the  thander— the  snooeaiiTa 
rise  and  fall  in  intenst^  of  the  lengthenad-ont  eonnd— is 
dne  in  part  to  the  TarTing  steesgth  of  the  vibntorj  dia- 
tnrbanoe  at  different  parts  of  the  track:  in  part  to  the 
mingling  in  of  seoondat;  aonnds  derived  bom  snbordinale 
dischargee 


1 


within  the 
oload;  in 
pelt  to  tba 
i  n  t  erferenoes 
with  each 
other  of  dif- 
ferent ajstema 


isanlng  from 
the  sereml 
points  in  the 
traek,  and 
flroaaing  each 
other  ae  they 
advance  to- 
ward the 
listener's  ear; 
and    in   some 


can  be  seen 
from  the  city, 
in  the  adTano- 

ing  night.  In  this  dark  oanop7  of  the  monntain,  bright 
aorasoations,  aooompanTing  eacb  redistribution  of  the 
electrical  charge^  can  be  watched  for  boors  at  a  time — now 
Bssnming  the  form  of  ooronela  of  electric  fire,  now  mnning 
alcmg  in  macbioolated  boriaontal  lines  jnst  above  the  fist 
top  of  the  mooalain,  and  now  radiating  ont  in  bQ  diroo- 
tions  from  ■  central  loop  like  the  oracks  of  starred  glass. 

The  flash  of  a  diaoharge  of  ligbtaiog  is  followed  after  a 
brief  interval  of  time  by  the  well-known  aoond  which  is 
reoogniaed  as  thnnder.  The  flash  and  the  aoond  originate 
sunnltaneonaly,  bat  the  flash  travels  to  the  eye  ia  an 
instant,  whilst  the  sonnd  is  tzanamittod  throagh  the  air  to 
the  ear  so  alnggiably  that  it  does  not  get  qaite  thiongh 
1,!)00  feet  in  each  second,  and  ao  oonsamea  five  seoonds 
about  every  mile  of  ite  pasaage.  The  oonnd  nndonbtedly 
originates  in  the  abook  which  is  caused  in  the  air  by  the 


reaonant 
eohoea  re- 
kuroed  from 
reflecting 
bodiee  dialrib- 
ntod  aronnd. 
AU  these  die- 
tinet  infln- 
enoes  are 
oonoemed  in 
prodneing  the 
alternate  aab- 
sidenoe  and 
rmnforoMnent 
which  give  ila 
rolling  eltar- 
aotec  to  tbnn- 


BUSINESS    BEFORE    FLEASUBE. 

ENTERFKiaixa  llEBCHAirr — •'Won't  you  hvy  aoma  Aoir-piru,  ma'am .' — Tsnf  ozeiling ' 
opera,  iKia  matinee — your  tuur  might  come  aoicn,  you  fcnoio." 

The  interval  which  intarvenee  between  the  perception 
of  a  flash  of  lightning  and  the  hearing  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  roll  of  the  thnnd^  is,  ss  a  natoral  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  cironmatanoea  jost  explained,  an  exact  indi- 
cation  of  the  distanoe  of  the  nehreet  part  of  tbo  lightning's 
ttmcL  If  one  second  intervene  between  the  flaah  and  the 
beginning  of  the  aoond,  the  nearest  part  of  the  shining 
track  is  jnst  1,180  feet  away  ;  if  Ave  seoonds  intMvene  it  is 
6,900  fee^  or  a  little  more  than  one  mile  away.  As  a 
rongh  estimate,  every  flve  seconds  of  interval  may  be  taken 
to  represent  a  mile  of  distance.  When  fifteen  seoonde 
occur  between  the  flash  and  the  beginning  of  the  thnado-, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  ligbtning'a  track  may  be  oonaid- 
ered  to  be  three  milea  away.  When  Ute  interval  of  sileace 
is  thir^  seoonds,  the  dischsrge  is  bx  nuilas  away,  ^le 
longest  interval  that  is  on  reoord  aa  having  bean  marked 
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iMtwwa  a  flaah  ot  lightning  uid  the  oonsef  atiTe  thnnder. 
is 72  Mooods,  which  would  npnNQt  84,960. fMt,  or  480 
feat  mora  than  16  mile& 

Bat  tha  oontinnanoa  ol  tha  aonnd  for  the  aame  reaaon 
giT«a  a  meaaora  of  the  dlataaoe  of  the  aavenl  parts  of  tlie 
elaotrioal  diaoharga,  and  therefore,  with  a  oertun  amottnt 
at  allowanoa,  of  the  length  of  the  ligbtnioK  itaelL  Thai, 
'  aappoM  that  in  the  loUoning  aketoh  (Fig.  1)  a  repraaenta 
tha  poeltion  ot  an  obaorTer  when  a  disoharga  of  lightning 
takea  plaoa  from  a  oload  at  b,  and  atrikea  the  earth  at  o, 
and  that  the  thnnder  bagina  to  be  heard  fire  aeoonda  after 
the  lightning  has  been  aeen  ;  than  thepoint  b  in  the  olond 
from  wliieh  the  diaoharga  issnea  is  one  mile  away  from  the 


(HI  covmnrAKca  or  raa  aoLb  of  ooh- 

obaMrrer'B  sitnatloa  at  i.  Bot  it  the  roll  of  the  thnnder 
oontinnea  tor  fifteen  oeconds  after  it  has  oommeneed,  this 
showa  tliat  tha  point  c,  where  the  lightning  enda,  is  joat 
three  timea  as  tar  awmjr  from  the  observer  as  the  point  b 
where  it  oommeneed.  The  eonnd  which  originates  at  d 
in  the  lightning's  track  haa  twice  as  long  a  jonmer  to 
make  before  it  reaches  the  ear  at  a,  aa  that  which  origin- 
atea  at  b.  It  therefore  arriTea  at  the  ear  five  sooonds  later 
than  the  aonnd  which  originates  at  b.  The  sound  which 
originatee  at  b,  in  the  same  waf,  has  a  jonmej  three  times 
as  long  to  perform,  and  therefore  arriTes  ten  seoonda  later  ; 
and  the  aonnd  which  originatea  at  o  haa  four  timea  as 
long  a  jooroe^,  and  arrivea  fltteen  seconds  later.  Tlie 
whole  length  of  the  track  b  c  ia  conseqnentlj  three  times 
the  measnre  of  the  distance  of  b  from  a  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  three  milas.  Forty-fire  seconds  appear  to  be  pret^ 
naarl;r  the  dnration  of  the  longest  roll  of  thnnder  that  haa 
beoi  aoonratelj  noted.  M.  Delisis  has  left  a  reoord  of  a 
roll  ot  that  length,  whioh  he  heard  in  1712.     This  wonld 


ns.  3.— Bsrssanrmra  ths  cum  nr  wmoa  i 


ntsoBiaoi  or 

TBI  lAMI  SIBTAKCa  FBOM 

TBaocroaaiiT  m  codbbi. 


hare  given  4S,(M  feet,  or  a  litUe  more  than  nine  milea, 
for  iha  Imgth  of  the  lightning,  it  the  discharge  had  taken 
place  in  a  oonraa  ptooeeding  directly  away  from  the  ob- 
server.   This  length  of  nine  milea,  it  will  be  observed. 


very  nearly  oorrasponds  with  tha  actual  length  of  the  fl 
which  was  measured  by  a  trigonomebrioal  prooeaa  at  Ton- 
loose  hy  U.  Petit. 

Bnt  aa  a  matter  ot  actual  fact,  a  oonsideraUe  allowanoe 
leqnires  to  be  made  in  satimatiBg  the  length  ot  a  lighbiing 
flaah  from  the  duration  of  the  oonaacatiTe  thnnds,  be- 
oanss  it  oan  rarely  happen  that  the  disoharge  foUows  a 
Donrse  whioh  prooseds  directly  away  from  the  obser* ^. 
It  ii  qnite  poedble,  indeed,  that  a  ytrj  Img  discharge 
may  be  heard  as  a  jerj  short  roll  if  the  path  which  it 
pursues  lies  pretty  mnt^  at  tha  same  distanoe  from  the 
observer.  Th<u,  lappcsa  that  in  the  following  sketch 
(Fig.  2]  B  a  represent  the  track  of  a  flash  of  lightning  ian- 
ing  from  a  olond  at  b,  and  atriking  the  earth  at  o,  whilst 
an  observer,  atatianed  at  a,  ia  listening  for  the  aooompai^- 
ing  thnnder.  Then  the  several  points  b,  d,  o,  in  the  back 
are  aU,  it  will  be  obaerved,  nearly  at  the  same  distance 
from  a,  so  that  the  sound  originating  in  eaoh  would  fall 
simnltaneonsly  upon  the  lietener'a  ear  st  a.    It  b,  d  and  o 


were  sll  one  mile  from  a,  and  the  length  ot  the  flaah  from 
B  to  0  were  two  miles,  then  the  sound  originating  at  b 
wonld  take  five  aeoonda  to  reach  the  ear  at  a  ;  bnt  ao  also 
would  the  sound  which  originatea  at  c,  and  that  which 
originates  at  a  There  would,  oonseqnently,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances be  no  prolonged  roll  of  thunder.  Tha  three 
Bounds— from  b,  from  d,  and  from  o— wonld  strike  npon 
the  ear  together,  and  wonld  be  heard  aa  it  they  were  one 
and  the  same ;  and  the  impression  upon  the  ear  would  be 
that  ot  great  londneM,  on  aoooont  of  tha  several  distinct 
sounds  being  oombined  into  one.  The  terrifia  short  cnsh 
which  is  ocoasLonally  heard  in  thnndsrstonus  is  due  to  this 
circumstance  ot  the  sounds  ooming  from  a  long  track  nr- 
riving  almoat  Bimultaneonsly  at  the  ear. 
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Dnring  the  progress  of  a  thnndentorm  a  ohange  con* 
tinuallj  takes  place  in  the  electrical  tension,  wnicb  is 
maintained  for  a  considerable  distance  around  with  each 
flash  of  lightniog.  If  a  sensitive  gold-leaf  electrometer 
be  attentively  watched  dnring  the  continuance  of  the 
storm,  it  will  be  found  that  the  divergent  strips  collapse 
more  or  less  with  each  flash  of  lightning.  Ohanges  in  the 
distribution  of  the  electrical  force  within  the  cloud  are  also 
commonly  indicated  in  a  similar  way,  by  movements  of 
the  divergent  strips  of  an  electrometer,  even  when  no  ex- 
ternal flash  of  lightning  appears. 

Sympathetic  disturbances  of  this  inductive  character 
are,  indeed,  sometimes  registered  in  a  very  disagpreeable 
and  much  more  obtrusive  way,  for  they  are  quite  capable 
of  producing  painful  shocks  in  the  bodies  of  living  people, 
and  of  perpetrating  destructive  mischief  of  a  mechanical 
kind.  The  curious  effect  which  is  known  amongst  elec- 
tricians as  the  return  shock,  and  which  at  one  time  was 
deemed  a  very  puzzling  phenomenon,  is  of  this  nature. 
Its  occurrence  was  first  alluded  to,  and  intelligently  ex- 
plained, by  Lord  Mahon,  in  a  book*  which  was  published 
a  century  ago.  In  this  treatise  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
experiment  which  is  still  repeated  by  scientific  men,  with 
never-failing  interest,  as  the  best  illustrative  explanation 
which  can  be  furnished  of  shocks  of  this  kind. 

Two  brass  cylinders  of  unequal  size,  and  insulated  by 
baing  supported  upon  pillars  of  glass,  were  placed  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  as  represented  at  a  and  b  in 
Fig.  3.  The  prime  condnctor  of  an  electrical  machine 
(represented  at  o)  was  then  brought  within  twenty  inches 
of  the  ont^  end  of  a,  and  charged  with  electricity  by 
turning  the  handle  of  the  apparatus.  As  this  was  done, 
fidnt  sparks  were  immediately  observed  to  pass  from  a  to 
B,  in  consequence  of  the  jKwitive  electricity  of  a  being 
driven  out  firom  a  into  b,  by  the  repulsion  inductively 
exerted  from  the  prime  condnctor,  o.  But  when  b  had 
been  thus  charged  from  a,  a  spark  was  taken  by  the  ex- 
perimenter's finger  from  the  prime  condnctor,  and  forth- 
with faint  sparks  returned  from  b  into  A.  The  positive 
electricity  which  had  been  driven  into  b  returned  into  a 
when  the  inductive  repulsion  of  o  ceased  to  act  upon  a,  so 
constituting  the  effect  which  Lord  Mahon  distinguished 
as  the  "return  shock."  Lord  Mahon  his  furnished  a 
quaint  picture  in  his  book,  in  which  he  and  a  companion 
standing  upon  glass-footed  stools  are  represented  as  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  brass  cylinders  a  and  b,  and  as 
allowing  the  faint  sparks  set  up  by  the  induction  to  pass 
b<5tween  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  held  a  little  distance 
apart.  It  is  this  return  shock  which  is  occasionally  felt 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  actual  track  of  a  dis- 
charge of  lightning  during  a  thunderstorm.  Thus,  if  l 
in  Fig.  4  represent  the  place  where  lightning  strikes 
from  a  thunder-cloud  to  the  earth,  when  c,  the  opposite 
end  of  the  doud,  floats  a  short  distance  only  above  the 
ground,  a  person  standing  upon  the  ground  at  a  might 
experience  an  electrical  shock  at  the  instant  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  lightning  in  consequence  of  the  return  from 
the  earth  to  the  cloud  of  the  electricity,  which  had  been 
just  befoie  inductively  driven  out  of  that  end  of  the  cloud 
into  the  earth.  There  axe  cases  on  record  of  people  having 
been  killed  in  this  way  at  a  long  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  actual  stroke  of  the  lightning  takes  effaot.  The 
frequent  instances  of  persons  being  knocked  down  by  elec- 
trical shocks,  without  being  severely  injured  or  killed, 
during  the  progress  of  a  thunderstorm  some  little  distance 
away,  may  generally  be  attributed  to  subordinate  and 
sympathetic  discharges  of  this  character. 


•  "  The  rrindple  of  Elootrloity  "  (1780), 


It  has  been  said  that  lightning  which  presents  itself  In 
broad  sheets  of  illumination,  instead  of  as  narrow  and 
sharply  defined  lines  of  fire,  is  sometimes  merely  refiected 
light  thrown  back  from  the  clouds  or  from  surrounding 
objects.  It  is  the  glare  of  lightning,  rather  than  lightning 
itself,  and  often  produces  a  very  striking  and  beautiful 
effect,  in  consequence  of  lighting  up  the  edges  of  the 
douds,  and  showing  the  broken  shapes  of  their  darker 
masses  in  strong  relief.  The  clouds  seem  to  open  out  for 
one  brief  moment  with  the  flash.  There  is,  however, 
another  and  quite  a  distinct  form  which  sheet-lightuing 
very  often  assumes.  In  this  tlie  whole  sky  is  for  an  in- 
stant lit  up  by  the  glare.  When*  this  occurs,  the  source 
of  the  light — the  actual  discharge — is  almost  certainly 
below  the. horizon  of  the  place  from  which  the  reflected 
glare  is  seen,  and  hidden  from  the  eye  by  the  intervening 
curvature  of  the  opaque  body  of  the  earth.  In  such  cases 
the  light  flashes  up  from  the  electrical  discharge  into  the 
sky,  and  is  thence  shot  back  toward  the  eye  by  the  im- 
penetrable vapors  that  it  encounters  in  the  canopy  of 
clouds.  This  form  of  flash  is  not  uncommonly  spoken  of 
as  heat-lightning,  or  Suminer«lightning.  The  discharge 
in  such  instances  is  too  far  away  for  thunder  to  be 
heard.  In  reference  to  this  kind  of  lightning,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  M.  Peltier,  and  some  other 
good  observers,  believe  that  lightning  occasionally  issues 
in  the  air  from  clouds  which  are  invisible,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  collections  of  vapor  which  are  not  dense 
enough  at  the  time  to  assume  the  form  of  aqueous  vesicles. 
Thunder,  also,  is  certainly  sometimes  heard  when  no 
lightning  is  seen  ;  but  that  is  simply  because  the  h'ght  of 
the  discharge  is  hidden  from  the  eye  by  quite  impene- 
trable masses  of  dark  cloud. 

Beddes  the  forked  hghtning,  which  is  the  incandescent 
track  of  the  dectrioal  discharge  through  the  air — the 
electric  spark  of  nature's  own  experimental  operations  in 
the  clouds— and  the  sheet-lightning,  which  is  the  reflected 
glare  of  that  magnificent  discharge,  there  is  yet  another 
form  of  lightning  occasionally  seen,  that  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  scientific  men.  This  is  the  form  which  is  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  globe-lightning,  or  ball-Hghtning,  because 
it  looks  to  the  eye  like  a  ball  of  fire.  Its  most  distinctive 
characteristic,  however,  is  the  peculiarity  of  its  pace, 
rather  than  the  aspect  which  it  assumes.  It  moves  at  so 
deliberate  a  rate  that  it  can  be  readily  followed  dong  its 
track  by  the  eye  as  it  goes.  It  has  in  some  well-marked 
instances  been  seen  in  this  way  for  ten  seconds  at  a  time. 
The  ball  is  usudly  described  as  appearing  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  full  moon,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  rebound 
from  the  ground  as  it  advances  dong  its  course.  It  gen- 
erally disappears  at  last  with  a  loud  explosion,  like  the 
detonation  which  attends  upon  the  firing  of  a  g^un.  Some 
observers,  M.  de  la  Rive  amongst  them,  have  no  doubt 
that  this  explosion  is  exactly  what  it  seems,  and  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  mass  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  has  been  gen- 
erated, from  the  dectricd  decompodtion  of  aqueous  vapor, 
and  then  mingled  with  a  certain  amount  of  air,  being  fired 
by  the  agency  of  an  dectricd  spark.  It  is  concdved  that 
the  explodve  mass  is,  in  the  first  instance,  inclosed  in  a 
sphericd  aqueous  film,  like  that  of  the  soap-bubble,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  ball  before  its  explodon  is  an  dec- 
tried  radiation,  or  glow,  issuing  from  this  outer  shell.  It 
is  also  hdd  that  this  glow  is  only  competent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  explodon  when  it  has  been  intensified  and 
condensed  into  a  spark  by  some  casud  inddent  of  anr- 
rounding  induction.  M.  Dumoncd  attempted,  and  not 
dtogether  without  success,  to  produce  a  similar  result 
upon  a  miniature  scale  by  causing  a  pow^ul  indoction 
spark  to  pass  through  small  pools  of  water  scattered  along^ 
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o  Taniiahed  sorfaoei  A  fiery  glow  could  be  then  trAoed« 
paAaing  along  from  pool  to  pool,  and  terminating  at  last  in 
the  form  of  a  amnll  red  bali»  which  exploded  precisely  in 
the  panner  of  ball-lightning.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
ball-lightniug  may  be  taken  to  be  an  atmospheric  mani- 
festation of  electrical  force  of  a  quite  dififarent  kind  from 
that  with  which  soienoe  has  to  deal  in  the  instantaneons 
leap  of  the  *'liTe  thunder,'*  and  concerning  which  some 
further  investigation  may  be  said  to  be  urgently  required. 
The  German  meteorologist  Kaemtz,  consequently,  still 
remains  quite  justified  for  the  course  which  he  pursued 
in  his  excellent  Handbook  of  Meteorological  Science,  when 
he  grouped  ball-lightning  with  a  series  of  occurrences  and 
effects  which  were  classed  together  in  its  pages  as  '*  Prob- 
lematical Phenomena." 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

AxB-TiOHT  Coffins.— The  firm  of  Bossier,  in  Chemnitz,  have 
been  for  some  time  past  trying  to  produce  coffins  which  should 
be  quite  air  and  water  tight,  and  should  not  lose  this  property 
after  remaining  many  years  in  the  ground.  A  coffin  they  made  of 
stone  oomposiBon  answered  this  purpose,  but  was  too  heavy,  and 
would  require  a  change  in  the  method  of  buriaL  They  have 
lately,  however,  surmounted  this  difficulty  also,  by  combining  a 
thin  coffin  of  wood  with  a  thin  one  of  stone  composition.  The 
composition  is  formed  of  three  parts  Portland  cement  and  one 
purt  finely-washed  quarte  sand.  For  the  sake  of  adhesion,  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  wooden  coffin  (which  incases  the  other)  is 
left  rough,  as  the  wood  comes  from  the  saw.  1  he  top  of  the  stone 
coffin  Is  arched,  in  order  to  give  it  greater  resistance  to  outer 
pressure,  and  the  wood  is  shaped  to  correspond.  The  thickness 
of  the  wood  is  only  2  to  8  ctms. ;  that  of  the  composition  1*2  to  1*5 
otm.  The  weight  of  such  a  compound  coffin  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  common  oak  coffin.  The  closure  is  perfectly  tight,  so 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  infectious  diseases 
may  be  safely  kept  in  them  in  the  house  till  burial.  When  the 
wood  has  decayed  away  in  the  ground  the  stone  coffin  remains, 
uncompressed.  The  price  of  these  coffins  Ik  said  to  be  compar- 
atively low. 

TiOHT  BxNOS.^A  writer  in  the  C(mcour9  MMical  suggests  the 
following  method  of  removing  tight  rings :  In  the  first  place,  the 
finger  is  coated  with  fatty  matter ;  then  a  thin  thread,  about  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  long,  is  taken ;  one  end  is  placed  under  the  ring,  and 
passed  above  it  with  a  pair  of  pincers  to  the  length  of  about  three 
inches.  The  end  of  the  thread  being  thus  fixed  by  the  ring,  the 
rest  of  the  thread  is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  finger,  round  wUch  it 
is  rolled  In  close,  overlapping  lines,  not  leaving  any  space  between 
them.  This  done,  the  second  end  of  the  thrtoad  is  also  passed 
under,  and  brought  up  at>ove  the  ring.  Then,  this  end  being 
taken  between  the  fingers,  the  rest  of  the  thread  is  unrolled  rest- 
ing on  the  ring,  which  is  thus  gradually  brought  up  to  the  Joint, 
where  ft  is  easily  removed.  If  a  first  trial  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed, it  is  rare  for  the  ring  not  to  yield  to  efforts  twice  or  thrice 
repeated.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  ring,  of  course,  must  be 
cut  on  a  oannulated  sound  with  a  file  or  divider. 

An  iBrsTAKTANSous  Btxax  Pboduoeb.— a  Paris  firm,  MM.  Ser- 
poUet,  have  lately  patented  a  peculiar  method  of  generating  steam 
for  a  steam-engine.  At  each  stroke  of  the  piston  a  certain  ouan- 
ti^  of  water  is  projected  against  two  strongly-heated  metal  plates. 
The  steam  so  produced  goes  direct  into  the  cylinder,  so  that  lo 
this  arrangement  not  only  a  special  generator,  but  also  the  valve 
svstem  for  the  entering  steam,  is  superfiuous.  In  the  example 
given  in  Dingler'8  Journal^  the  vaporising  surface  consists  of  two 
metallic  cones,  one  within  the  other,  with  an  interval  of  al>out  1  mm. 
between.  The  hollow  space  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  each  of 
which  is  connected  with  one  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  gases  play 
first  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  double  cone,  then  on  the  outer. 

Bomb  years  ago  the  astronomer  royal  of  England  argued  that 
the  dlsturblDg  enect  of  Venus  was  so  great  that  by  It  the  earth 
was  materially  pulled  out  of  its  orbit  It  is  now  attempted  to  Iw 
shown  that  to  this  disturbing  action  are  due  the  cold  waves  which 
occur  on  an  average  everv  eight  vears,  and  that  for  the  next  forty 
▼ears  the  temperature  will  be  below  the  average,  as  it  has  during 
the  past  forty  years  been  above  the  average.  In  regard  to  hish 
temperatures,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  a  heat  wave  has  been  observed  to  pass  over  the  earth  every 
twelve  years,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  arrival  of  Jupiter  at 
its  perihelion. 

OoosB-QozLUB  FBOM  Ogban's  Bkd.— One  strange  discovery  of 
the  recent  deep-sea  dredging  off  Bhode  Island  was  a  worm  inhab- 
iting a  quill  like  a  goose-quilL  The  quills  were  about  a  foot  long, 
and  soon  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water  grew  so  hard  that  they 
could  be,  and  were,  used  for  pens.  Thev  stood  up  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  worms  inside  were  opal-colored,  and 
when  taken  out  of  their  strange  tenements  glistened  and  pre- 
sented a  rather  pretty  appearance,  so  far  as  color  was  concerned. 
They  were  raked  ud  by  tnousands^  and  none  of  the  soientlflo  men 
had  ever  heard  of  them  before. 


FOBNACES    FOB  BUBNINO  TBB    BeFUSB  CF  TOWMS.<-The    tOWB 

of  Leeds  bums  its  refuse  in  furnaces  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  The  price  of  one  of  these  was  £5,580,  which  sum  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  fixing,  land,  etc  The  sweepings  from  the 
paved  roads,  oflial,  vegetable  and  stable  refuse,  and  all  rubbish 
that  can  be  burned,  are  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  there  reduced 
to  a  finely-powdered  charcoal,  which  is  sold  at  from  twenty-eevea 
shillings  to  tblrtv  shilUngs  a  ton,  being  considered  a  valuable 
manure.  The  ashes,  moreover,  when  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
find  a  ready  sale  among  the  farmers  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  load. 

Siox  headache  is  periodical,  and  is  the  signal  of  distress  which 
the  stomach  raises  to  inform  us  that  there  Is  an  over  alkaline  con- 
dition of  its  fluids;  that  it  needs  a  natural  acid  to  restore  the  butp 
tery  to  its  normal  working  condition.  When  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  headache  appear,  take  a  leaspoonful  of  cl«*ar  lomon-julce 
fifteen  minutes  b-iore  each  meal,  and  the  same  dose  at  bedtime; 
follow  this  up  until  all  symptoms  are  passed,  taking  no  other 
remedies,  and  you  will  soon  he  able  to  go  free  from  your  unwel- 
come nuisance.  Many  will  object  to  this  because  the  remedy  Is 
too  simple,  but  many  cures  have  been  elTected  In  this  way. 

An  ELBcrnio  Hose.— A  new  thing  in  fire  apparatus,  says  the 
American  Journal  of  Indtuftt-y,  is  the  electric  hose.  A  wire  runs 
along  in  the  cotton  or  rubber  part  of  the  hose,  continuing  the  con- 
nection as  each  section  is  attached,  and  over  this  passes  electric- 
ity generated  by, one  of  the  engine's  fly-wheels,  c  onnected  with 
the  nozzle  is  a  little  contrivance  by  which  the  engineer  can  be  told, 
although  squares  distant  from  the  man  who  is  playing  water  on 
a  fire,  to  "turn  her  on,"  "cut  her  olT,"  "stop,'^or  "go  ahead,* 
or  anything  else  that  can  be  agreed  upon,  by  a  signal  which  m 
struck  on  a  gong  on  the  engine. 

CHAMOis-sxnra  are  not  derived  from  the  chamois,  as  many 
people  suppose,  but  are  the  flesh  side  of  sheep-skins.  The  skins 
are  soaked  in  lime-water,  and  In  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
fish-oil  is  poured  over  them,  and  they  are  carefully  washed  in  a 
solution  of  potash. 


ENTERTAINIifa  COLUMN. 

Thb  "  sand-blast "  is  not  popular  with  the  man  who  gets  It  in 
his  eyes. 

A  YOxrsQ  lady  in  Brixton  says  she  has  had  many  a  suitor,  bttt 
never  one  to  suit  her. 

Akt  old  bachelor  will  shriek  for  a  better  half -when  a  counter- 
feit half-dollar  is  foisted  on  him. 

London  physicians,  are  said  to  approve  of  late  suppers,  on  tte 
same  principle  as  a  glazier  approves  of  a  hailstorm. 

Bbioham  Touno  acquired  the  title  of  General  from  having  beea 
called  " Briggy  dear"  so  often  by  his  numerous  wives. 

Mb  Johnson,  in  response  to  a  friend  who  urged  him  to  marry 
so  as  to  have  a  helpmate,  said  he  didn't  want  anybody  to  help  hla 
eat. 

"  Havb  you  cologne  ?"  she  nsked.  "  No,  ma'am,"  replied  tlM 
apothecary ;  "  I  hava  no  scents  at  all."  She  said  he  didn't  look  as 
if  he  had. 

A  NOTED  actress  declares  that  she  cannot  live  on  $30,000  a  year. 
Lots  of  people  are  in  the  same  predicament,  but  It  is  because  they 
cannot  get  the  $20,000. 

EvBBTBODT  admircs  determination.  Who  does  not  applaud 
the  pluck  and  persistence  of  the  little  wheel  of  the  bicycle  m  its 
pursuit  of  its  big  brother  ? 


"  Spell  '  love,' "  said  a  young  man  to  bis  sweetheart  "  T-o-u,* 
she  timidly  essayed.  The  courtship  had  been  a  protracted  oae^ 
but  they  are  married  now. 

"  What  did  your  father  die  of  ?"  asked  a  tender-hearted  lady 
of  an  "  orphan  "  who  was  soliciting  alms.  '*  Cholera  iniantnm, 
mum,"  the  orphan  promptly  replied. 

"  That  prisoner  has  a  very  smooth  oountenancf^,"  said  the 
Judge  to  the  sheriff.  "Yes,"  responded  the  sheriff;  "he  was 
ironed  Just  before  he  was  brought  fn.** 

"  I  THINK,  dear,  the  dew  has  commenced  falling,"  he  said,  la 
his  softest  accents.  "  Yes,"  she  yawned,  "  I've  been  hoping  to 
hear  adieu  for  some  time."    He  didn't  call  the  next  eveni^. 

A  CASE  of  domestic  scandal  was  under  discussion  at  a  tea-table. 
"  Well,  let  us  think  the  best  we  can,"  said  an  elderly  spinster. 
"  Yes,"  said  another;  "  and  say  the  worst- that's  the  fayshlon." 

"  Mt  lovey-dovey."  he  said,  "  I  positively  cannot  give  you  a 
diamond  for  an  engsgement  ring."  "Why,  my  own  popsy- 
wopsy  ?"  "  Because,**  he  wickedly  repUe4,  *'  everybody  will  say 
I'm  stony-hearted." 

Tba'^hbb:  "Suppose  that  you  have  two  sticks  of  candy,  and 

Sour  big  brother  gives  you  two  more,  how  many  have  you  got 
len  ?"    LiUie  boy  (shaking  his  head) :  "  You  doni  know  him ;  he 
aint  that  sort  of  boy." 

Don't  put  me  in  the  river-bank,  among  the  fragrant  flowers ; 
nor  where  the  grass  is  vratered  by  the  eariv  Summer  showers. 
But  put  me  in  the  kitchen  range,  and  open  wide  the  damper,  and 
then  my  vaporous  remains  can  up  the  oniumey  scamper. 


